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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MARTIN  7AN  BUREN, 


CHAPTER   I. 

DTAUeUSATION  OF  MB.  YAK  BUBER. 

Maich  the  4th  of  this  year,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  insognrated  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  ustial  formalities,  and  conformed  to  the 
usage  of  his  predecessors  in  deUrering  a  public 
address  on  the  occasion :  a  declaration  of  gen- 
eral principles,  and  an  Indication  of  the  general 
coarse  of  the  administration,  were  the  tenor  of 
his  disconrse :  and  the  doctrines  of  the  demo- 
cratic school,  as  understood  at  the  original  for- 
mation of  parties,  were  those  professed.  Close 
obseiTanoe  of  the  federal  constitution  as  written 
—no  latitudinarian  constructions  permitted,  or 
doabtlol  powers  assumed — fidthful  adherence  to 
all  its  compiomi8eS"-econom7  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  government — ^peaoe,  friendship 
and  fair  dealing  with  all  foreign  nations-^n- 
tangling  alliances  with  none:  such  was  his 
p(Jitical  dbart:  and  with  the  expression  of  his 
bdief  that  a  persererance  in  this  line  of  foreign 
policy,  with  an  increased  strength,  tried  yalor 
of  the  people,  and  ezhaustless  reeouices  of  the 
eoimtrj,  would  entitle  us  to  the  good  will  of 
wtioDS.  protect  our  national  respectability,  and 
lecare  us  from  designed  aggression  from  foreign 
powers.  His  expressions  and  riews  on  this  head 
deaerre  to  be  commemorated,  and  to  be  con- 
ndered  by  all  those  into  whose  hands  the  man- 
igement  of  the  public  aflairs  may  go ;  and  are, 
therefore,  here  giren  in  his  own  words : 

■  Our  course  of  foreign  policy  has  been  so  uni- 
form and  intelligible,  as  to  constitute  a  rule  of 


executire  conduct  which  leaves  little  to  my  dis* 
cretion,  unless  indeed,  I  were  willing  to  runooun* 
ter  to  the  lignts  of  experience^  and  the  known 
opinions  of  my  constituents.  We  sedulously 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  nations,  as  the  con- 
dition most  compatible  with  our  wel&re,  and 
the  principles  of  our  government.  We  decline 
alliances,  as  adverse  to  our  peace.  We  desire 
commercial  relations  on  equal  terms,  being  ever 
willing  to  gye  a  fair  equivalent  for  advantages 
received.  We  endeavor  to  conduct  our  inter- 
course with  openness  and  sincerity;  promptly 
avowing  our  objects,  and  seeking  to  establish 
that  mutual  frankness  which  is  as  beneficial  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men.  We  have  no 
disposition,  and  we  disclaim  all  right,  to  meddle 
in  disputes,  whether  internal  or  foreign,  that 
may  molest  other  countries ;  regarding  them,  in 
their  actual  state,  as  social  communities,  and  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their  contro- 
versies. Well  knowing  the  tried  valor  of  our 
people,  and  our  exhaustless  resources,  we 
neither  anticipate  nor  fear  any  designed  aggresr 
sion ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  just 
conduct,  we  feel  a  security  that  we  shall  never 
be  called  upon  to  exert  our  determination,  never 
to  permit  an  invasion  of  our  rights,  without 
punishment  or  redress." 

These  are  sound  and  encouraging  viewsi 
and  in  adherence  to  them,  promise  to  the  United 
States  a  career  of  peace  and  prosperity  compar- 
atively free  from  the  succession  of  wars  which 
have  loaded  so  many  nations  with  debt  and 
taxes,  filled  them  with  so  many  pensioners  and 
paupers,  created  so  much  necessity  for  perma- 
nent fieets  and  armies ;  and  placed  one  half  the 
population  in  the  predicament  of  living  upon  the 
labor  of  the  other.  The  stand  which  the  United 
States  had  acquired  among  nations  by  the  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights  against  the  greatest  powers 
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—ftnd  the  maimer  in  which  all  miredressed  ag- 
gressions, and  all  preyious  outstanding  injuries, 
even  of  the  oldest  date,  had  been  settled  up  and 
compensated  under  the  administration  of  presi- 
dent Jackson — authorized  this  language  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
nations  has  justified  it.    Designed  aggression^ 
within  many  years,  has  come  from  no  great 
power:  casual  disagreements  and  accidental  in- 
iuries  admit  of  arrangement:  weak  neighbors 
can  find  no  benefit  to  themselres  in  wanton  ag- 
gression, or  refusal  of  redress  for  accidental 
wrong :  isolation  (a  continent,  as  it  were,  to  our- 
selves) is  security  agiunst  attack ;  and  our  rail- 
ways would  accumulate  rapid  destruction  upon 
any  invader.    These  advantages,  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rule,  to  ask  only  what  is  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  wrongs  will  leave  us  (we 
have  reason  to  believe)  free  from  hostile  col- 
lision with  foreign  powers,  free  from  the  neces^ 
sity  of  k^ping  up  war  establishments  of  army 
and  navy  in  time  of  peace,  with  our  great  re- 
Bouroes  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  (always 
the  safest  and  cheapest  national  treasuries),  to 
come  forth  when  public  exigencies  require  them, 
and  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pursue  an  unexampled 
career  of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

One  single  subject  of  recently  revived  occui^ 
renoe  in  our  domestic  concerns,  and  of  portentous 
apparition,  admitted  a  departure  from  the  gene- 
ralities of  an  inaugural  address,  and  exacted  from 
the  new  President  the  notice  of  a  special  deda- 
ration :  it  vras  the  subject  of  slavery — an  alarm- 
ing subject  of  agitation  near  twenty  years  before 
— quieted  by  the    Missouri  compromise— re- 
suscitated in  1835,  as  shown  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  View;  and  apparently  taking  its 
place  as  a  permanent  and  most  pestiferous  ele- 
ment in  our  presidential  elections  and  federal 
legislation.  It  had  largely  mixed  with  the  pres- 
idential election  of  the  preceding  year:  it  was 
eoqMCted  to  mix  with  ensuing  federal  legislation : 
and  its  evO  effect  upon  the  harmony  and  stability 
of  the  Union  justified  the  new  President  in  mak- 
ing a  special  declaratk>n  in  relation  to  it,  and 
even  in  declaring  beforehand  the  cases  of  slavery 
legislation  in  which  he  would  apply  the  qualified 
negative  with  which  the  constitution  invested 
him  over  the  acts  of  Congress.  Under  this  sense 
of  duty  and  propriety  the  inaugural  address 
presented  this  passage: 

"The  last,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  promi- 


nent sources  of  discord  and  disaster  supposed  to 
lurk  in  our  political  condition,  was  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery.    Our  fore&thers  were 
deeply  imnressed  with  the  delicacy  of  this  sub* 
ject  and  they  treated  it  with  a  forbearance  so 
evidently  vrise,  that,  in  spite  of  every  sinister 
foreboding,  it  never,  until  the  present  period, 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  common  coun- 
try.   Such  a  result  is  siuKcient  evidence  of  the 
justice  and  the  patriotism  of  their  course ;  it  is 
evidence  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  an  adherence 
to  it  can  prevent  all  embarrassment  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  anticipated  caiise  of 
difficulty  or  danger.    Have  not  recent  events 
made  it  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflection,  that 
the  least  deviation  irom  this  spirit  of  forbearance 
is  iiyurious  to  every  interest,  that  of  humanity 
included  1    Amidst  the  violence  of  excited  pas* 
sions,  this  generous  and  fratemid*  feeling  has 
been  sometimes  disregarded ;  and,  standing  as  I 
now  do  before  my  countrymen  in  this  high  place 
of  honor  and  of  trust,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
anxiously  invoking  my  fellow-citizens  never  to 
be  deaf  to  its  dictates.    Perceiving,  before  my 
election,  the  deep  interest  this  subject  was  be- 
ginning to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty 
fully  to  make  known  my  sentiments  in  regard 
to  it ;  and  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrep- 
resentations have  passed  away,  I  trust  that  they 
will  be  candidly  weighed  and  understood.    At 
least,  they  will  be  my  standard  of  conduct  in 
the  path  before  me.    I  then  declared  that,  if  the 
desire  of  those  of  my  countrymen  who  were  fiir 
vorable  to  my  election  was  gratified,   '  I  must 
go  into  the  presidentid  chair  the  infiexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt,  on 
the  psjt  of  Congress,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  the  vrishes  of  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  also  with  a  determin»- 
tion  equally  decided  to  resist  the  slightest  inter- 
ference witii  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists.'  I 
submitted  also  to  my  fellow-citicens,  with  ful- 
ness and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
this  determination.    The  result  authorizes  me 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and 
are  confided  in,  by  a  majority  of  tne  people  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  whom  they 
most  immediately  afiect.    It  now  only  remuns 
to  add,  that  no  bill  oonfiicting  with  these  views 
can  ever  receive  my  constitutional  sitnction. 
These  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  the  fi^ 
belief  that  they  are  in  acoordance  with  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  venerated  fathers  of  the 
republic,  and  that  suqceeding  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  humane,  patriotic,  expedient, 
honorable  and  just.    If  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject was  intended  to  reach  tiie  stability  of  our 
institutions,  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that 
it  has  signally  failed ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  wicked  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  government,  are  again  destined 
to  be  disappoint^" 

The  determination  here  declared  to  yield  the 
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pnodentud  sanction  to  no  bill  whkh  proposed 
to  interfero  with  slaveiy  in  the  States ;  or  to 
ibolish  it  in  the  District  of  Oolmnbia  while  it 
existed  in  the  adjacent  States,  met  the  eril  as  it 
then  presented  itself— a  fear  on  the  ptrt  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States  that  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty were  to  be  endangered  hy  federal  legisla- 
tion: and  against  which  danger  the  reto  power 
WIS  now  pledged  to  be  opposed.    There  was  no 
other  form  at  that  time  in  which  slayerj  agita- 
tion could  manifest  itself^  or  place  on  which  it* 
oonid  find  a  point  to  operate — ^the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  compromise  of  1820,  having  closed 
vp  the  Territories  against  it.     Danger  to  slave 
property  in  the  States,  either  by  direct  action, 
or  indirectly  through  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  the  only  points  of  expressed  apprehension ; 
snd  at  these  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  fear.    No  one  in  Congress  dreamed  of  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  the  abor- 
tioo  of  all  the  attempts  made  to  abolish  it  in  the 
District,  showed  the  groundlessness  of  that  fear. 
The  hedged  veto  was  not  a  necessity,  but  a  pro- 
phet; — not  necessary,  but   prudential; — ^not 
called  for  by  anything  in  congress,  but  outside 
of  it     In  that  point  of  view  it  was  wise  and 
pmdent.  It  took  from  agitation  its  point  of  sup- 
port— its  means  of  acting  on  the  fears  and  sus- 
pickms  of  the  timid  and  credulous :  and  it  gave 
to  the  country  a  season  of  repose  and  quiet  from 
this  disturbing  question  until  a  new  point  of 
agitation  could  be  discovered  and  seized. 

The  cabinet  remained  nearly  as  under  the  pre- 
vious administration :  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
Slate ;  Mr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War;  Mr. 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall,  Postmaster  General ;  and  B^- 
jamin  F.  Butler,  Esq.  Attorney  General.  Of  all 
these  Mr.  Poinsett  was  the  only  new  appoint- 
ment. On  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  Catron,  Esq.  of  Tennessee,  and  John 
,  Esq.  of  Alabama,  were  appointed 
William  Smith,  formerly  senator  in 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  having  declined 
the  ^)pointment  which  was  filled  by  Mr. 
McKinley.  Mr.  Butler  soon  resigning  his  place 
of  Attorney  General,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Esq.  of 
Pennsylvania  (after  a  tempcwary  i^pointment 
of  Felix  Grundy,  Esq.  of  Tennessee),  became 
the  Attorney  Geiieral  during  the  remainder  of 
the  administration. 


CHAPTER    II. 

FIKANOIAL  AND  MONETARY  CBI8I8:  QENEBAL 
SUBPENSXON  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  BY  THE 
BANKS. 

The  nascent  administration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  destined  to  be  saluted  by  a  rude  shock, 
and  at  the  point  most  critical  to  governments 
as  well  as  to  tudrviduals — that  of  deranged 
finances  and  broken-up  treasury ;  and  against 
the  dangers  of  which  I  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  warn  our  friends*  A  general  suspension  of 
the  banks,  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  in- 
solvency of  the  federal  treasury,  were  at  hand. 
Visible  signs,  and  some  confidential  information, 
portended  to  me  this  approaching  calamity,  and 
my  speeches  in  the  Senate  were  burthened  with 
its  vaticination.  Two  parties,  inimical  to  the 
administration,  were  at  work  to  accomplish  it — 
politicians  and  banks ;  and  well  able  to  succeed, 
because  the  government  money  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks,  and  the  federal  l^slation 
in  the  hands  of  the  politicians ;  and  both  inter- 
ested in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  power ; — 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  finances  the  obvious 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
The  public  moneys  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  custody  of  the  Bank  of'  the  United  States : 
the  want  of  an  independent,  or  national  treas- 
ury, of  necessity,  placed  them  in  the  custody  of 
the  local  banks :  and  the  specie  order  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  having  been  rescinded  by  the  Act 
of  Congress,  the  notes  of  all  these  banks,  and 
of  all  others  in  the  countxy,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand,  became  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues.  The  deposit  banks  be- 
came filled  up  with  the  notes  of  these  multitu- 
dinous institntionB,  constituting  that  surplus, 
the  distribution  of  which  had  become  an  en- 
grossing care  with  Congress,  and  ended  with 
effecting  the  object  under  the  guise  of  a  de- 
posit with  the  States.  Irecalled  the  recoUeo- 
tion  of  the  times  of  1818-19,  when  the  treasury 
reports  of  one  year  showed  a  superfluity  of 
revenue  for  whidb  there  was  no  want,  and  of 
the  next  a  deficit  which  required  to  be  relieved 
by  a  loan ;  and  argued  that  we  must  now  have 
the  same  result  from  the  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  which  we  then  had.  I  demanded— 
''Are  we  not  at  this  moment^  and  from  the 
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same  cause,  realizing  the  first  part — ^the  illonTe 
and  treacherous  part— of  this  picture  1  and  must 
not  the  other,  the  sad  and  real  sequel,  speedily 
follow  ?  The  day  of  reyulsion  must  come,  and 
its  effects  must  he  more  or  less  disastrous ;  but 
oome  it  must.  The  present  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  cannot  continue:  violent  contraction 
must  follow  enormous  expansion:  a  scene  of 
distress  and  suffering  must  ensue— to  come  of 
itself  out  of  the  present  state  of  things,  without 
being  stimulated  and  helped  on  by  our  unwise 
legislation." 

Of  the  act  which  rescinded  the  specie  order, 
and  made  the  notes  of  the  local  banks  reoeiya- 
ble  in  payment  of  all  federal  dues,  I  said : 

*^  This  bill  is  to  be  an  era  in  our  legislation 
and  in  our  political  history.  It  is  to  be  a  point 
<m  which  the  view  of  the  future  age  is  to  be 
thrown  back,  and  from  which  future  conse* 
quences  will  be  traced.  I  separate  myself  from 
it :  I  wash  my  hands  of  it :  I  oppose  it  I  am 
one  of  those  who  promised  gold — not  pap^r. 
I  promised  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  not 
the  currency  of  corporations.  I  did  not  join  in 
putting  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
put  up  a  wilderness  of  local  banks.  I  did  not 
join  in  putting  down  the  paper  currency  of  a 
national  bank,  to  put  up  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  thousand  local  banks.  I  did  not 
strike  CsBsar  to  make  Antony  master  of  Rome." 

The  condition  of  our  deposit  banks  was  des- 
perate— wholly  inadequate  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure on  their  vaults  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  much  less  that  of  meeting  the  daily 
government  drafts  and  the  approaching  deposit 
of  near  forty  millions  with  the  States.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  one-third  of  specie  on  hand 
for  its  immediate  liabilities,  was  enforced  from 
the  example  and  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
whUe  many  of  our  deposit  banks  could  show 
but  the  one-twentieth,  the  one-thirtieth,  the 
one-fortieth,  and  even  the  one-fiftieth  of  specie 
in  hand  for  immediate  liabilities  in  circulation 
and  deposits.  The  sworn  evidence  of  a  late 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Mr.  Horsely 
Palmer),  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  was 
read,  in  which  he  testified  that  the  avenge  pro- 
portion of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bank 
deems  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  vras  at  the 
rate  of  the  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities — including  deposits  as  well  as  issues. 
And  this  was  the  proportion  which  that  bank 


deemed  it  prudent  to  keep — ^that  bank  wfaidi 
was  the  largest  in  the  world,  situated  in  the 
moneyed  metropolis  of  Europe,  with  its  list  of 
debtors  within  the  circuit  of  London,  supported 
by  the  richest  merchants  in  the  world,  and 
backed  by  the  British  government,  which  stood 
her  security  for  fourteen  millions  sterling,  and 
ready  with  her  supply  of  exchequer  bills  (the 
interest  to  be  raised  to  insure  sales),  at  any 
moment  of  emergency.    Tested  by  the  rule  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  our  deposit  banks 
were  in  the  jaws  of  destruction ;  and  this  so 
evident  to  me,  that  I  was  amazed  that  others 
did  not  see  it — those  of  our  friends  who  voted 
with  the  opponents  of  the  administration  in  re- 
sdnding  the  specie  order,  and  in  making  the 
deposit  with  the  States.    The  latter  had  begun 
to  take  efiect,  at  the  rate  of /ibout  ten  millions 
to  the  quarter,  on  the  first  day  of  January  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Van  Buren's  inauguration :  a  second 
ten  millions  were  to  be  called  for  on  the  first  of 
April :  and  like  sums  on  the  first  days  of  the 
two  remaining  quarters.    It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  banks  to  stand  these  drafts ;  and« 
having  failed  in  all  attempts  to  wake  up  our 
friends,  who  were  then  in  the  majority,  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  impending,  and 
to  arrest  their  ruinous  voting  with  the  oppo- 
sition members  (which  most  of  them  did),  I 
determined  to  address  myself  to  the  President 
elect,  under  the  belief  that,  although  he  would 
not  be  able  to  avert  the  blow,  he  might  do 
much  to  soften  its  force  and  avert  its  conse- 
quences, when  it  did  come.    It  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
still  President  of  the  Senate,  that  I  invited  him 
into  a  committee  room  for  that  ^^urpose,  and 
stated  to  him  my  opinion  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  an  explosion  of  the  paper  system  and  of 
a  general  suspension  of  the  banks — ^intending 
to  follow  up  that  expression  of  opinion  with  the 
exposition  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so :  but 
the  interview  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
termination.    Hardly  had  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief of  this  impending  catastrophe,  than  he  spoke 
up,  and  said,  "  Tour  friends  think  you  a  littie 
exalted  in  the  head  on  that  subject^'    I  said  no 
more.    I  was  miffed.    We  left  the  room  to- 
gether, talking  on  different  matters,  and  I  say- 
ing to  myself^  "  You  wUl  soon  feel  the  thunder- 
bolt,^   But  I  have  since  feU  that  I  was  too 
hasty,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  carried  out  my 
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Brtntloa  of  mulriiig  a  Dili  expoMtkm  of  the 
nonejred  albira  of  the  ooontry.    His  habitnml 
courtesy,  from  vhich  the  expression  quoted  was 
a  most  rare  departure,  and  his  real  regard  for 
me,  both   personal  and  political  (for  at  that 
time  he  was  pressing  me  to  become  a  member 
of  his  cabinet),  would  haye  insured  me  a  fVill 
hearing,  if  I  had  shown  a  dispoution  to  go  on ; 
and  his  clear  intellect  would  have  seized  and 
apfffieciated  the  strong  fikcts  and  just  inferences 
which  woq|d  have  been  presented  to  him.    But 
I  stopped  short,  as  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
from  that  ieelii^  of  self-respect  which  silences 
a  man  of  some  pride  when  he  sees  that  what  he 
nys  is  not  Tslued.    I  hare  r^;retted  my  hasti- 
ness erer  since.    It  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  the  new  President  should  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  treasury,  and  my 
eerriees  on  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  given 
me  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  he  did 
not  possess.    Forewarned  is  forearmed;   and 
nerer  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  masdm 
more  impressively  applied.    He  could  not  have 
prevented  the  suspension:   the  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular  and  the  deposit  with  the  States 
(both  measnres  carried  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  professing  friends),  had  put  that  measure 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
use  it :  but  he  could  have  provided  against  it, 
and  prepared  for  it,  and  lessened  the  force  of 
the  blow  when  it  did  come.    He  might  have 
quickened  the  vigilance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trearary — m%ht  have  demanded  additional  se- 
curities from  the  deposit  banks — and  might 
have  drawn  frt>m  them  the  moneys  called  for  by 
appropriation  acts.    There  was  a  sum  of  about 
five  millions  which  might  have  been  saved  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  being  the  aggregate  of  sums 
drawn  frt>m  the  treasury  by  the  numerous  dis- 
burnng  officers,  and  left  in  the  banks  in  their 
own  names  for  daily  current  payments :  an  or- 
der to  these  officers  would  have  saved  these 
five  millions,  and  prevented  the  disgrace  ajid 
damage  of  a  stoppage  in  the  daily  payments,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  government  waking  up  in  the 
"»^wni"g  without  a  ddlar  to  pay  the  day-laborer 
with,  while  placing  on  its  statute  book  a  law 
for  the  distribution  of  for^  millions  of  surplus. 
If easorea  like  these,  and  others  which  a  pru- 
dent vigilance  would  have  suggested,  might  have 
enabled  the  government  to  continue  its  pay- 
flwnU  without  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 


and  without  the  mortification  of  capitulating 
to  the  broken  banks,  by  accepting  and  paying 
out  their  depreciated  notes  as  the  currency  of 
the  federal  treasury. 


CHAPTER  III. 

4 

PBBPABATION  FOB  THB  DI8TBB88  AlTD  SUSPESr^ 

8ION. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  shortly 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr.  Biddle,  pre- 
sident of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (for  that  was  the  ridiculous  title  it  as- 
sumed after  its  resurrection  under  a  Pennsylvania 
charter),  issued  one  of  those  characteristic  letters 
which  were  habitually  promulgated  whenever  a 
new  lead  was  to  be  given  out,  and  a  new  scent 
emitted  for  the  followers  of  the  bank  to  run 
upon.  A  new  distress,  as  the  pretext  for  a  new 
catastrophe,  was  now  the  object.  A  picture  of 
ruin  was  presented,  alarm  given  out,  every  thing 
going  to  destruction;  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  cause  of  the  whole,  and  the  national 
recharter  of  the  defunct  bank  the  sovereign 
remedy.  The  following  is  an  extract  fW>m  that 
letter. 

"  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  not  ceased 
to  exist  more  than  seven  months,  and  already 
the  whole  currency  and  exchanges  are  running 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  the  industry  <? 
the  country  is  burdened  with  extravagant 
chaxges  on  all  the  conunercial  intercourse  of  the 
Union.  And  now,  when  these  banks  have  been 
created  b^  the  Executive,  and  urged  into  these 
excesses,  instead  of  gentle  and  gr^ual  remedies, 
a  fierce  crusade  is  raised  against  them,  the  funds 
are  harahlv  and  suddenly  taken  from  them,  and 
they  are  forced  to  extraordiuary  means  of  de- 
fence against  the  very  power  which  brought 
them  into  being.  They  received,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  receive,  in  payment  for  the  govern- 
ment, the  notes  of  each  other  and  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
did  so  was  a  grotmd  of  special  commendation  bj 
the  government;  and  now  that  government 
has  let  loose  upon  them  a  demand  for  specie  to 
the  whole  amount  of  these  notes.  I  go  fiirther. 
There  is  an  outcrr  abroad,  raised  bv  faction, 
and  echoed  by  folly,  against  the  banks  of  the 
United  States.  Until  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
government)  the  Kunking  system  of  the  United 
States  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
commercial  country.  What  ika  desired  for  iti 
perfection  was  precisely  what  I  have  so  long 
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striTen  to  aooompliflh — to  widen  the  metrilic 
bwuB  of  the  carreiM^  by  a  greater  infiuion  of 
coin  into  the  smaller  channels  of  circulation. 
This  was  in  a  gradual  and  judicious  train  of  ao- 
complishment.  But  this  miserable  fooleiy  about 
an  ezdusiyelj  metallic  currencj,  is  quite  as 
absurd  as  to  discard  the  steamboats,  and  go 
back  to  poling  up  the  Mississippi" 

The  lead  thus  giyen  out  was  sedulously  fol- 
lowed during  the  winter,  both  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  had 
reached  an  immense  demonstration  in  New 
York,  in  the  preparations  made  to  receive  Mr. 
Webster,  and  to  hear  a  speech  firom  him,  on  his 
return  from  Washington.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  papers  of 
the  city  give  this  glowing  account  of  his  recep- 
tion: 

'^In  confbrmitj  with  public  announcement, 
yesterday,  at  about  half  past  3  o'clock,  the  Honor- 
able Danikl  Webster  arrived  in  this  city  in  the 
steamboat  Swan  from  Philadelphia.  The  intense 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  dtizens  to  give  a  grate- 
ful reception  to  this  great  advocate  of  the  consti- 
tution, set  the  whole  city  in  motion  towards  the 
point  of  debarkation,  for  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitor.  At  the 
moment  when  the  steamboat  reached  the  pier, 
the  assemblage  had  attained  that  degree  of 
density  and  anxiety  to  witness  the  landing,  that 
it  was  feared  serious  consequences  would  result. 
At  half  past  3  o'clock  Mr.  Webster^  accompanied 
by  Philip  Hone  and  David  B.  Ogden,  landed 
from  the  boat  unidst  the  deafening  oheers  and 
plaudits  of  the  multituda  thrice  repeated,  and 
took  his  seat  in  an  open  oarouche  provided  for 
the  occamon.  The  procession,  consisting  of 
Beveral  hundred  citizens  upon  horseback,  a  large 
train  of  carriages  and  citizens,  formed  upon  State 
street,  and  after  receiving  their  distinguished 
guest,  proceeded  with  great  order  up  Broadway 
to  the  apartments  arranged  for  his  reception  at 
the  American  Hotel  The  scene  presented  the 
most  gratifymg  spectacle.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
who  had  been  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster  in  poli- 
tics, now  that  he  appeared  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, came  forth  to  demonstrate  tneir  respect  for 
his  private  worth  and  to  express  their  approba- 
tion of  his  personal  character;  and  thousands 
more  who  appredated  his  principles  and  political 
integrity,  crowded  around  to  convince  him  of 
their  personal  attachment,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  approval  of  his  public  acts.  The  wharves, 
the  shipping,  the  housetops  and  windows,  and 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  thronged  with  citizens  of  every  occupation 
and  degree,  and  loud  and  continued  cheers 
greeted  the  great  statesman  at  every  point 
There vras not aereater  number  at  the  recep- 
tion of  QeneralWackson  in  this  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military,  nor  a  giewter  de|p:^ 


of  enthusiasm  manifested  upon  that  occamon, 
than  the  arrival  uoon  our  shores  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  anxious 
multitude  began  to  move  towards  Niblo's  saloon, 
where  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  addressed  by  the 
committee  of  citizens  delegated  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  which  it  was  expected  he  would  reply. 
A  large  body  of  officers  were  upon  the  ground 
to  keep  the  assemblage  within  bounds,  and  at  a 

auarter  past  six  the  doors  were  opened,  when 
he  saloon,  garden,  and  avenues  leading  thereto 
were  instantly  crowded  to  overflowing: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  hg  Alderman 
Clark,  who  proposed  for  preddenf,  David  B. 
Ogden,  which  upon  being  put  to  vote  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  fcmowing  gentlemen  were 
then  elected  vioe-pesidents,  viz :  Robert  C.  Cor- 
nell, Jonathan  Goodhue,  Joseph  Tucker,  Na- 
thaniel Weed;  and  Joseph  Hoxie  and  G.  S. 
RobinSjSecretaries. 

Mr.  W.  began  his  remarks  at  a  quarter  before 
seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  oondnded  them  at  a 
quarter  past  nine.  When  he  entered  the  saloon, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  deafening  cheers. 
The  haU  rang  with  the  loud  plaudits  of  the 
crowd,  and  every  hat  was  waving.  So  great 
was  the  crowd  in  the  galleries,  and  such  vras  the 
apprehension  that  the  apparently  weak  wooden 
columns  which  supportal  woula  nve  way,  that 
Mr.  W.  was  twice  interrupted  with  the  appalling 
cry  *^the  ffoll&riei  are  jalling^^  when  only  a 
window  was  broken,  or  a  stove-pipe  shaken. 
The  length  of  the  address  (two  and  a  half  hours), 
none  too  long,  however,  for  the  audience  would 
with  pleasure  have  tarried  two  hours  longer, 
compels  us  to  give  at  present  onl^  the  heads  ot 
a  speech  which  we  would  otherwise  now  report 
in  detail." 

Certainly  Mr.  Webster  was  worthy  of  all 
honors  in  tbe  great  dty  of  New  York  j  but  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  pass  through  that  city 
several  times  in  every  year  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  make  frequent  so- 
journs there,  and  to  speak  thereafter,  and  in  all 
the  characters  of  politician,  social  guest,  and 
member  of  the  bar, — ^it  is  certain  that  neithec  his 
person  nor  his  speaking  could  be  such  a  novelty 
and  rarity  as  to  call  out  upon  his  arrival  so  lai^ 
a  meeting  as  is  here  described,  invest  it  with  so 
tnuch  form,  fire  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
fill  it  with  80  much  expectation,  unless  there 
had  been  some  large  object  in  view — some  great 
effect  to  be  produced'^-some  consequence  to  re- 
sult: and  of  all  which  this  imposing  demonstra- 
tion was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  initiative.  No 
holiday  occasion,  no  complimentary  notice,  no 
feeling  of  personal  regard,  could  have  called 
forth  an  assemblage  so  vast,  and  inspired  it  with 
such  deep  and  anxious  emotions.    It  required  a 
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fublio  olgect,  »  ge&enl  interest,  a  jiemdiiig 
eBoeenif  end  a  B/triooB  i^iprelieiieioiiof  Botncctii- 
eertaiii  and  fisexM  fotore,  to  cell  out  end  organize 
neb  a  mass — not  of  the  joiong,  the  ardent)  the 
hwdlfwn — bat  of  the  ege^  the  cfaaneter,  the 
tdent,  the  tetmw,  the  gravity  of  the  most 
popolona  and  opolent  city  of  the  Union.  It  was 
ti  if  the  population  of  a  great  city,  in  terror  of 
tome  great  impending  unknown  calamity,  had 
come  forih  to  get  consolation  and  coonael  from 
a  wise  man — to  ask  him  what  was  to  happen  1 
and  what  they  were  to  dol  And  bo  in  fact  it 
vas,  as  fhlly  disdosed  in  the  addrees  with  whidi 
te  orator  was  safaitBd,  and  in  the  speech  of  two 
boon  and  a  half  which  he  made  in  response  to 
it  The  address  wasa  depi^^wation  of  calamities ; 
the  speech  was  responsiye  to  the  address — ad- 
mitted every  thing  that  conld  be  feared — and 
chaiged  the  whole  upon  the  mal-administration 
of  the  federal  goyemment  A  picture  of  nni^ 
Tcrsal  distress  was  portrayed,  and  worse  com- 
ing; and  the  remedy  for  the  whole  the  same 
which  had  been  preeented  in  Ifr.  Biddle's  letter 
— the  rediarter  of  CA«  national  bank.  The  speech 
was  a  maaiftsto  against  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion, and  a  protest  against  its  continuation  in 
the  person  of  his  snooessor,  and  an  invocation  to 
a  general  combination  against  it  All  the  banks 
were  sought  to  be  united,  and  made  to  stand 
together  upon  a  sense  of  common  danger — 
the  administration  their  enemy,  the  national 
bank  their  protection.  Every  industrial  pursuit 
was  pictured  as  crippled  and  damaged  by  bad 
government  Material  injury  to  private  interests 
were  still  more  vehemently  chatged  than  polit- 
ical injuries  to  the  body  police.  In  the  deplor- 
able pictare  which  it  presented  of  the  condition 
of  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  especially  in  the 
upon  the  banks  and  the  currency,  it 
to  be  a  justificatory  pleading  in  advance 
for  %  general  shutting  up  of  their  doors,  and  the 
dmtling  up  of  the  federal  treasury  at  the  same 
In  this  sense,  and  on  this  pointy  the 
contained  this  ominous  sentence,  more 
candid  than  discreet,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  was  to  happen : 

^  Sememher^  gentlemen^  in  the  midst  of  this 
isa/ening  din  <igain$t  all  banks^  that  if  it  shall 
ermtB  sueh  apanie^  or  $tieh  alarm^  as  shall  shut 
«p  the  baniSj  it  wul shut  upths  treasury  4^ ths 
Unitsd  Slates  alsoJ* 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  speedi  was  caloulated 
to  produce  dawontent,  create  distress,  and  excite 
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alann-^discontent  and  distnss  for  present  snf^ 
ferings — alarm  for  the  greater,  whidi  were  to 
come.    This  is  a  sample: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  pro- 
phet of  ill.  I  most  devoutly  wish  to  see  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the  repeal  of  the 
treasury  order  would  tend  very  much  to  brins 
about  tnat  better  state  of  things.  And  I  am^ 
opinion,  gentlemen,  that  the  order  will  be  re- 
pealed. I  think  it  must  be  repealed.  *  I  think 
the  east,  west,  north  and  south,  will  demand  its 
repeid«  But,  eentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say, 
that  if  I  should  be  disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, I  see  no  immediate  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  ^e  community.  I  greatly  fear,  even,  that 
the  worst  is  not  yet  I  look  for  severer  dis- 
tresses ;  for  extreme  difBcidties  in  exchange ;  for 
far  greater  inconveniences  in  remittance,  and  for 
a  sudden  fell  in  prices.  Our  condition  is  one  not 
to  be  tampered  with,  and  the  repeal  of  the  treas- 
ury order  being  something  which  government 
can  do,  and  which  will  do  good,  the  public  Toioo 
is  right  in  demanding  that  repeaL  It  is  true,  if 
repealed  now,  the  fe&ef  will  come  late.  Never- 
theless its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  pursued  tiU  it  shall  be  aooom- 
plished.» 

The  speech  concluded  with  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  do 
something,  without  saying  what,  but  which  with 
my  misgivings  and  presentiments,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  speech  and  the  dxcumstances  which 
attended  it — delivered  in  the  moneyed  metropolis 
of  the  Union,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
political  canvass  depending  and  the  ominous 
omission  to  name  what  was  required  to  be  done 
— appeared  to  me  to  be  an  invitation  to  the 
New  York  banks  to  close  their  doors!  which 
being  done  by  them  would  be  an  example  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Union,  and  produce  the 
consummation  of  a  uniTersal  suspension.  The 
following  is  that  conclusion : 

*<  Whigs  of  New  YoriL !  Patriotic  citiienB  ot 
this  great  metropolis ! — ^Lovers  of  constitutioiial 
liberfy,  bound  by  interest  and  afiection  to  the 
institutions  of  your  country,  Americans  in  heart 
snd  in  principle !  You  are  ready,  I  am  sure,  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  yoa  by  your 
situation,  and  demanded  of  you  by  your  coun- 
try. You  have  a  central  position ;  your  city  is 
the  point  from  which  intelligence  emanates,  and 

Spreads  in  all  directions  over  the  whole  land, 
very  hour  carries  reports  of  your  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  the  veige  of  the  Union.  Yon 
cannot  escape  the  responsibOity  which  circum- 
stances have  thrown  upon  you.  You  must  live 
and  act  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theatre^ 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  your  country.  Yon 
cannot  shnnk  away  firam  pubUc  duties;  yoa 
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Mimot  obsoore  joofBelTes,  nor  buy  joar  talent 
In  the  common  welfitfe,  in  the  common  pros- 
perity, in  the  common  glory  of  Americana,  you 
httre  a  stake,  of  value  not  to  be  calculated,  x  ou 
have  an  interest  in  the  preserration  of  the  Union, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  true  principles  or 
the  government,  which  no  man  can  estimate. 
You  act  for  yourselyes,  and  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  you ;  and  those  who,  ages 
hence,  shall  bear  your  names,  and  partake  your 
blood,  will  feel  in  their  political  and  social  con- 
diUoiL  the  consequences  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  discharge  your  political  duties." 

The  appeal  for  action  in  this  paragraph  is 
vehement.  It  takes  every  form  of  violent  desire 
which  is  known  to  the  art  of  entreaty.  Suppli- 
cation, solicitation,  remonstrance,  importunity, 
prayer,  menace !  until  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
debt  due  from  a  moneyed  metropolis  to  an  ex- 
pectant community,  he  demanded  payment  as 
matter  of  right!  and  enforced  the  demand  as  an 
obligation  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  duty,  and 
finom  which  such  a  communi^  could  not  escape, 
if  it  would.  The  nature  of  the  action  which  was 
so  vehemently  desired,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
I  hold  it  a  fair  interpretation  of  this  appeal  that 
it  was  an  exhortation  to  the  business  population 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union  to 
take  the  initiative  in  suspending  specie  payments, 
and  a  justificatory  manifesto  for  doing  so ;  and 
that  the  speech  itself  was  the  first  step  in  the 
grand  performance :  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, lauded  to  the  skies,  cheered  to  the  echo, 
carefhUy  and  elaborately  prepared  for  publica- 
tion,— ^published  and  republished  in  newspaper 
and  pamphlet  form ;  and  universally  circulated. 
This  was  in  the  first  month  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
presidency,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  the  second 
one  brought  forth. 

The  specie  circular — ^that  treasury  order  of 
President  Jackson,  which  saved  the  public  lands 
from  being  converted  into  broken  bank  paper — 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  denundatory  refer- 
ence— veiy  erroneous,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
in  its  estimate  of  the  measure ;  but  quite  cor- 
rect in  its  history,  and  amusing  in  its  reference 
to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  who 
undertook  to  act  a  part  for  and  against  the  re- 
acission  of  the  order  at  the  same  time. 

^  Mr.  Webster  then  came  to  the  treasury  dr- 
onlar,  and  related  the  history  of  the  late  legisiar 
tion  upon  it.  'A  member  of  Congress,'  said 
he,  'prepared  this  very  treasury  order  in  1836, 
bat  the  only  vote  he  got  for  it  was  his  own — ^he 


stood  'solitaiy'  and  'alone'  (a  laugh);  and 
yet  eleven  days  after  Congress  had  a4p>unied — 
only  six  months  after  the  President  in  his 
annual  message  had  congratulated  the  people 
upon  the  prosperous  sales  of  the  public  lands, — 
this  order  came  out  in  known  ana  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of  the  members 
of  Congress.' " 

This  is  good  history  from  a  dose  witness  off 
what  he  relates.  The  member  referred  to  as 
having  prepared  the  treasury  order,  and  offered 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  get- 
ting no  vote  for  it  but  his  own,— who  stood  soli- 
tary and  alone  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
some  others — ^was  no  other  than  the  writer  of 
this  View;  and  he  has  lived  to  see  about  as 
much  unanimity  in  favor  of  that  measure  since 
as  there  was  against  it  then.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
members  ot  Congress  were  then  against  it,  but 
from  very  different  motives — some  because  they 
were  deeply  engaged  in  land  speculations,  and 
borrowed  paper  from  the  banks  for  the  purpose  ; 
some  because  they  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
banks,  and  wished  to  give  their  paper  credit  and 
circulation;  others  because  they  were  sincere 
believers  in  the  paper  system ;  others  because 
they  were  opposed  to  the  President,  and  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  fevor  of  the  measure ;  others 
again  from  mere  timidity  of  temperament,  and 
constitutional  inability  to  act  stroQ^y.  And 
tiiese  various  descriptions  embraced  friends  as 
well  as  foes  to  the  administration*  Mr.  Webster 
says  the  order  was  issued  eleven  days  after  thai 
Congress  adjourned  which  had  so  unanimously 
rejected  it  That  is  true.  We  only  waited  for 
Congress  to  be  gone  to  issue  the  order.  Mr. 
Benton  was  in  the  room  of  the  private  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Donelson),  hard  by  the  eouncil  cham- 
ber, while  the  cabinet  sat  in  council  upon  this 
measure.  They  were  mostiy  against  it.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  ordered  it,  and  directed  the  private 
Secretary  to  bring  him  a  draft  of  the  order  to 
be  issued.  He  came  to  Mr.  Benton  to  draw  it 
— ^who  did  so :  and  being  altered  a  little,  it  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  pro- 
mulgated. Then  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  hisdrafl^ 
that  he  might  destroy  it  The  private  secretary 
Bud  no — that  the  time  might  come  when  it 
should  be  known  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  that 
Treasury  order:  and  that  he  would  keep  it  It 
was  issued  on  the  strong  will  and  clear  head  of 
Preddent  Jackson,  and  saved  many  ten  millions 
to  the  public  treasury.  Bales  of  bank  notes  were 
on  the  road  to  be  converted  into  public  lands 
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wiAch  this  order  OTertook,  and  sent  back,  to 
depreciate  in  the  Taults  of  the  banks  instead  of 
the  ooffere  of  the  treasury.  To  repeal  the  order 
bj  law  was  the  effort  as  soon  as  Congress  met, 
and  direct  legislation  to  that  eflfoct  was  proposed 
bj  Mr.  Ewing^  of  Ohio,  bat  snperaeded  bj  a  cir- 
comlocatOTj  bill  from  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Rifea,  which  the  President  treated  as  a  nnlUty 
iir  want  of  intelligibilitj :  and  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  gaye  this  account : 

"If  he  himself  had  had  power,  he  would  haye 
TOtod  lor  Mr.  Swing's  proposition  to  repeal  the 
Older,  in  terms  which  Mr.  Butler  and  the  late 
-Premlent  oonld  not  haye  nusunderstood ;  but 
power  yras  so  strong,  and  members  of  Congress 
nad  now  become  so  delicate  about  giying  o&nce 
to  it,  that  it  would  not  do,  for  the  world,  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  circular,  plainly  and  forth- 
with ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  must  dodee  'around  it^  and  oyer 
it— end  now  Mr.  Butler  had  the  unkmdness  to 
tcD  them  that  their  yiews  neither  he^  lawyer  as 
be  is,  nor  the  President,  conld  possibly  under- 
sUad  (a  laugh),  and  that  as  it  could  not  be 
imdentood,  the  President  had  pocketed  it — and 
left  it  upon  the  archiyes  of  state,  no  doubt  to 
be  studied  there.  Mr.  W.  would  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  &ct,  that  though  the  Senate 
acted  upon  this  corrency  bill  in  season,  yet  it 
was  put  off  and  put  off— so  that,  by  no  action 
upon  it  bennre  the  ten  days  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent 1^  the  constitution,  the  power  oyer  it  was 
oompfetely  in  his  will,  eyen  though  the  whole 
nation  and  eyery  member  of  Congress  wished 
§n  its  repeal.  Mr.  W.,  howeyer,  ^lieyed  that 
ras  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
President,  that  it  must  soon  be  repealed." 


This  amphibology  of  the  bill,  and  delay  in 
it,  and  this  dodging  around  and  oyer, 
occasioned  by  what  Mr.  Webster  calls  the 
delicacy  of  some  membOTS  who  had  the  difficult 
part  to  play,  of  going  with  the  enemies  of  the 
administration  without  going  against  the  ad- 
ministration. A  chapter  in  the  first  yolume  of 
this  Tiew  gives  the  histoiy  of  this  work ;  and 
the  last  sentence  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  giyes  the  key  to  the 
yiews  in  which  the  speech  originated,  and  to 
the  proceedings  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
and  fiJlowed.  **Iti9  believed  thai  tuck  i»  the 
premure  qf  public  opinion  upon  the  new  Pree- 
iient  that  it  must  eotm  he  repealedJ^ 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Webster 
shows  that  the  repealing  bill  was  put  by  the 
whiga  into  the  hands  of  certain  friends  of  the 
admioiBtration,  to  be  by  them  seasoned  into  a 
ri>*tn"f  dish  j  and  that  they  gained  no  fayor 


with  the  ''bold  man"  who  despised  flinching, 
and  loyed  decision,  eyen  in  a  foe.    Thus : 

(<At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
as  you  know,  gentlemen,  a  resolution  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate  for  annulling 
and  abrogating  this  order,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  intelligeikoe.  of  sound  principles, 
of  yigorous  and  enemtic  cnaracter,  whose  loss 
from  the  serfice  of  die  country,  I  regard  as  a 
public  misfortune.  The  whig  membera  all  sup- 
ported this  resolution,  and  ill  the  members^  I 
belieye,  with  the  exception  of  some  fiye  or  six. 
were  yery  anxious,  in  some  way.  to  get  rid  of 
the  treasuiy  order.  But  Mr.  Ewing's  resolu- 
tion was  too  direct.  It  was  deemed  a  pointed 
and  ungnudous  attack  on  executiye  policr^. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  softened  modified,  quali- 
fied, made  to  sound  less  harsh  to  the  ears  of  • 
men  in  power,  and  to  assume  a  plausible^  pol- 
ished, inoffensiye  character.  It  was  accordingly 
put  into  the  plastic  hands  of  the  friends  of  tlM 
executiye,  to  be  moulded  and  fiishioned,  so  that 
it  mi^t  haye  the  effect  of  ridding  the  country 
of  the  obnoxious  order,  and  yet  not  appear  to 
question  executiye  inftUibility.  All  this  did 
not  answer.  The  late  President  is  not  a  man 
to  be  satisfied  with  soft  words ;  and  he  saw  in 
the  measure,  eyen  as  it  passed  the  two  houses, 
a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.  He  is  a  man 
of  boldness  and  decision ;  Smd  he  respects  bold- 
ness aiki  dedsion  in  otiiers.  If  you  are  his 
friend,  he  expects  no  flinching ;  and  if  you  are 
his  adyersaiy,  he  respects  you  none  the  less,  for 
carrying  your  opposition  to  the  full  limits  of 
honorable  warfiure.^' 

Mr.  Webster  must  haye  been  greatly  dissat- 
isfied with  his  democratic  allies,  when  he  could 
thus,  in  a  public  speech,  before  such  an  audi- 
ence, and  within  one  short  month  after  they 
had  been  co-operating  with  him,  hold  them  up 
as  equally  unmeritable  in  the  eyes  of  both 
parties. 

History  deems  it  essential  to  present  this 
New  York  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  as  part  of  a 
great  moyement,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  yiew  would  be  imperfect.  It  was  the  first 
formal  public  step  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  distress,  and  organize  the  proceedings  for 
shutting  up  the  banks,  and  with  them,  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  witii  a  yiew  to  coerce  the  goyenk* 
ment  into  submission  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  confederate  politicians.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  a  man  of  great  suayity  and  gentle- 
ness of  deportment)  and,  to  those  who  associated 
the  idea  of  yiolence  with  firmness,  might  be 
supposed  deficient  in  that  quality.  An  experi- 
ment upon  his  neryes  was  resolyed  on — a  pies- 
sore  of  public  opinion,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
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Webster,  under  which  his  gentle  tempenment 
was  expected  to  yield. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PK06SE88  OF  THE  DISTBE88,  AND  PBELIM- 
INASIES  FOB  THB  SUSPENSION. 

Tee  speech  of  Mr.  Webster— his  appeal  for 
action — was  soon  followed  by  its  appointed  oon- 
seqaenoe — an  immense  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  speech  did  not  prodnee  the 
meeting,  any  more  than  the  meeting  prodaoed 
the  speech.  Both  were  in  the  programme,  and 
performed  as  prescribed,  in  their  lespectiTe 
places — ^the  speech  first,  the  meeting  afterwards ; 
and  the  latter  jostifled  by  the  former.  It  was 
an  immense  assemblage,  composed  of  the  elite 
of  what  was  foremost  in  the  city  for  property, 
talent,  respectability;  and  took  for  its  business 
the  consideration  of  the  times :  the  distress  of 
the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  The 
imposing  form  of  a  meeting,  solemn  as  well  as 
nnmerons  and  respectable,  was  gone  through: 
speeches  made,  resolutions  adopted :  order  and 
emphasis  given  to  the  proceedings.  A  presi- 
dent, ten  Tioe-presidents,  two  secretaries,  seTen 
orators  (Mr.  Webster  not  among  them:  he 
had  performed  his  part,  and  made  his  exit), 
officiated  in  the  ceremonies ;  and  thousands  of 
citizens  constituted  the  accumulated  mass. 
The  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were 
concentrated  in  a  series  of  resolyes,  each  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  each  more  welcome  ^than 
the  former ;  and  all  progressiye,  from  focts  and 
principles  declared,  to  duties  and  performances 
recommended.  The  first  resolve  declared  the 
existence  of  the  distress,  and  made  the  picture 
gloomy  enough.    It  was  in  these  words : 

^Whereas,  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
our  city  have  nearly  reached  a  point  of  general 
ruin— our  merchants  driven  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  that  of  unprecedented  difficulty 
and  bankruptcy— the  business,  activity  and 
energy,  which  have  heretofore  made  us  the 
polar  star  of  the  new  world,  is  daily  sinking, 
and  taking  from  us  the  fruits  of  years  of  indus- 
try— reducing  the  aged  among  us,  who  but  yes- 
tmday  were  sufficiently  in  affluence,  to  a  state 
of  comparative  want ;  and  blighting  the  pros- 
pects, and  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  young 
throughout  our  once  prosperous  land :  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  express  to  the  country  our  sitnar 
tion  and  desires,  while  yet  there  is  tfane  to  re- 
trace error,  and  secure  those  rights  and  perpet- 


uate those  principles  whidi  were  bequeathed  us 
by  our  fathers,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  make 
every  honoraUe  effort  to  maintain.'^ 

After  the  fact  of  the  distress,  thus  established 
by  a  resolve,  came  the  cause;  and  this  was  the 
condensation  of  Mr.  Webster's  speedi,  collect- 
ing into  a  point  what  had  been  <M«toricaIly  dif- 
fused over  a  wide  surfooOi  What  was  itself  a 
condensation  cannot  be  fiirther  abridged,  and 
must  be  given  in  its  own  words : 

"That  the  wide-spread  disaster  which  has 
overtaken  the  commerdal  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  threatens  to  produce  general 
bankruj^tcy,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed 
to  the  interference  of  tM  general  government 
with  the  commercial  and  busmess  operations 
of  the  country ;  its  intermeddling  with  the  cur* 
rency;  its  destruction  of  the  national  baidc; 
its  attempt  to  substitute  a  metallic  for  a  credit 
currency;  and,  finally,  to  the  issuing  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  trnsttiy 
order,  known  as  the  "  specie  circular." 

The  next  resolve  foreshadowed  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  governmental  perse- 
verance in  such  calamitous  measures— geneial 
bankruptcy  to  the  dealing  classes,  starvation  to 
the  laboring  classes,  public  convul^ons,  and 
danger  to  our  political  institutions ;  with  an  ad- 
monition to  the  new  President  of  what  might 
happen  to  himself,  if  he  persevered  in  the  ^  ea> 
periment^^  of  a  predecessor  whose  tyranny 
and  oppression  had  made  him  the  scourge  of  his 
country.    But  let  the  resolve  speak  for  itself: 

"That  while  we  would  do  nothing  which 
might  for  a  moment  compromit  our  respect  for 
the  laws,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
mind the  executive  of  the  nation,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  couiitry,  as  of  late  administered| 
has  become  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  insteaa 
of  affording  them  protection — that  his  persever- 
ance in  the  experiment  of  his  predecessor  (after 
the  public  voice,  in  every  way  in  which  that 
voice  could  be  expressed,  nas  clearly  denounced 
it  as  ruinous  to  tne  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try) has  already  caused  the  ruin  of  thousands 
of  me^^chants,  thrown  tens  of  thousands  <rf  me- 
chanics and  laborers  out  of  employment  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  our  great  staple  millions  of 
dollars,  d<^stroyed  the  internal  exchanges,  and 
I»08trated  the  energies  and  blighted  the  pros- 
pects of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  por^ 
tion  of  our  people ;  and  must,  if  persevered  in, 
not  only  produce  Biarvation  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  but  inevitably  lead  to  disturbances 
whidi  may  endanger  the  stabili^  of  our  insti- 
tutions themselves." 

This  word  *^ experimeifU^^  had  become  a  sta- 
ple phrase  in  all  the  distress  oratory  and  litera- 
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toM  of  the  dftj,  Bometiines  beightened  by  the 
pnfiz  of  ^  quack^^  and  was  applied  to  aU  the 
effects  of  the  administration  to  return  the  fed- 
eral goTemment  to  the  hard  money  currency, 
which  was  the  currency  of  the  constitution  and 
the  currency  of  all  countries ;  and  which  efforts 
were  now  treated  as  norelties  and  dangerous 
ixmorations.  UniTersal  was  the  use  of  the 
phrue  by  one  of  the  political  parties  some 
twenty  years  ago :  dead  silent  are  their  tongues 
iqMn  it  now!  Twenty  years  of  successful 
working  of  the  gOTcmment  under  the  hard 
money  system  has  put  an  end  to  the  repetition 
of  a  phrase  which  has  suffered  the  fate  of  all 
catch-words  of  party,  and  became  more  dis- 
ttfteful  to  its  old  employers  than  it  ever  was 
to  their  adversaries.  It  has  not  been  heard 
once  the  federal  goremment  got  diroroed  firom 
bank  and  paper  money !  since  gold  and  silyer 
bas  become  the  sole  currency  of  the  federal  goy- 
armnent!  since,  in  fact,  the  memorable  epoch 
when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (former 
aoivereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  the  body  poli- 
tic was  heir  to)  has  become  a  defunct  authority, 
Old  an  '^  obsolete  idea." 

Ihe  next  resolve  proposed  a  direct  movement 
ap(m  the  President — ^nothing  less  than  a  com- 
mittee of  fifl}^  to  wait  upon  him,  and  ^  remon- 
BiraU^  with  him  upon  what  was  called  the 
minoQs  measures  of  the  government, 

'^That  a  committee  of  not  less  than  fifty  be 
qspointed  to  repair  to  Washinf^n,  and  remon- 
strate with  the  Executive  agamst  the  continu- 
anee  of  "  the  specie  circular  j''  and  in  behalf  of 
this  meeting  and  in  the  name  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  urge  its  immediate  repeal.'' 

This  formidable  committee,  limited  to  a  min- 
imum of  fifty,  open  to  a  Tnayimtun  of  any 
amount,  besides  this  '^ remonstrance**  against 
the  specie  circular,  were  also  instructed  to  pe- 
tition the  President  to  forbear  the  collection  of 
merchants'  bonds  by  suit ;  and  also  to  call  an 
extra  lession  of  Congress.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  to  stop  the  collection  of  the  ao- 
CTuing  revenues:  the  second,  to  obtain  from 
Congress  that  submission  to  the  bank  power 
which  could  not  be  obtained  ttom  the  Presi- 
dent. Formidable  as  were  the  arrangements 
for  acting  on  the  President,  provision  was  dis- 
creetly made  for  a  possible  fkilure,  and  for  the 
prosecution  of  other  measures.   With  this  view, 
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the  committee  of  fifty,  after  their  return  firom 
Washington,  were  directed  to  call  another  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
to  report  to  them  the  results  of  their  mission* 
A  concluding  resolution  invited  the  oo-open^ 
tion  of  the  other  great  cities  in  these  proceed- 
ings, and  seemed  to  look  to  an  imposing  demon- 
stration of  physical  force,  and  strong  determina- 
tion, as  a  means  of  acting  on  the  mind,  or  will 
of  the  President ;  and  thus  controlling  the  free 
action  of  the  constitutional  authorities.  This 
resolve  was  specially  addressed  to  the  merchants 
of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  gen- 
erally addressed  to  all  other  commercial  cities, 
and  earnestly  prayed  their  assistance  in  saving 
the  whole  country  from  ruin. 

''That  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
Union,  be  respectfully  requested  to  unite  with 
us  in  our  remonstrance  and  petition,  and  to  use 
their  exertions,  in  connection  with  us,  to  .induce 
the  Executive  of  the  nation  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  to  recede  from  a  measure 
under  the  evils  of  which  we  are  now  laboring, 
and  which  threatens  to  involve  the  whole 
country  in  ruin." 

The  language  and  import  of  all  these  resolves 
and  proceedings  were  sufficiently  strong,  and 
indicated  a  feeling  but  little  short  of  violence 
towards  the  government ;  but,  according  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  city,  they  were  subdued  and 
moderate-^tame  and  spiritless,  in  comparison 
to  the  feeling  which  animated  the  great  meet- 
ing. A  leading  paper  thus  characterized  that 
feeling: 

"  The  meeting  was  a  remarkable  one  for  the 
vast  numbers  assembled — the  entire  decorum 
of  the  proceedings— and  especially  for  the  deep, 
though  subdued  and  restrained,  excitement 
which  evidently  pervaded  the  mighty  mass. 
It  was  a  spectacle  that  could  not  be  looked 
upon  without  emotion, — that  of  many  thousand 
men  trembling,  as  it  were^  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  owing  to  the  measures,  as  they  verilv  be- 
lieve, of  their  own  government,  which  should 
be  their  friend^  instead  of  their  oppressor — and 
yet  meeting  with  deliberation  and  calmness,  lis- 
tening to  a  narrative  of  their  wrongs,  and  ^e 
causes  thereof,  adopting  such  resolutions  as 
were  deemed  judicious ;  and  then  ouietly  sepa- 
rating, to  abide  the  result  of  their  nrm  but  re- 
Bpectfol  remonstrances.  But  it  is  proper  and 
fit  to  say  that  this  moderation  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  pusillanimity,  nor  be  trifled  with,  as 
though  it  could  not  oy  any  aggravation  of 
wrong  be  moved  from  its  propriety.    Ko  man 
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aoeoBtomed,  from  the  expression  of  the  oounte- 
nftoce,  to  translate  the  emotions  of  the  hearty 
could  have  looked  upon  the  faces  and  the  bear- 
mg  of  the  multitude  assembled  last  evening,  and 
not  have  felt  that  there  were  fires  smoul&ring 
there,  which  a  single  spark  mig^t  cause  to  burst 
into  name." 

Smouldering  fires  which  a  single  spark  might 
light  into  a  flame !  Possibly  that  spark  might 
hare  been  the  opposing  voice  of  some  citizen, 
who  thought  the  meeting  mistaken,  both  in  the 
ikct  of  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  the  attribu- 
tion of  that  ruin  to  the  specie  circular.  No 
such  Toice  was  lifted — no  such  spark  applied, 
and  the  proposition  to  march  10,000  men  to 
Washington  to  demand  a  redress  of  grieyanoes 
was  not  sanctioned.  The  committee  of  fifty 
was  deemed  sufficient,  as  they  certainly  were, 
for  every  purpose  of  peaceful  communication. 
They  were  eminently  respectable  citizens,  any 
two,  or  any  one  of  which,  or  even  a  mail  trans- 
mission of  their  petition,  would  have  com- 
manded for  it  a  most  respectful  attention. 
The  grand  committee  arrived  at  Washington — 
ksked  an  audience  of  the  President — ^received 
it ;  but  with  the  precaution  (to  avoid  mistakes) 
that  written  communications  should  alone  be 
used.  The  committee  therefore  presented  their 
demands  in  writing,  and  a  paragraph  from  it 
will  show  the  degree  to  which  the  feeling  of  the 
dty  had  allowed  itself  to  be  worked  up. 

"  We  do  not  tell  a  fictitious  tale  of  woe ;  we 
have  no  selfish  or  partisan  views  to  sustain, 
when  we  assure  you  that  the  noble  city  which 
we  represent,  lies  prostrate  in  despair,  its  credit 
blighted,  its  industry  paralyzed,  and  without  a 
hope  beaming  through  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  unless  the  government  of  our  country 
can  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  measures  to 
which  we  attribute  our  distress.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  chief 
magistrate,  and  disclaim  eveiy  intention  incon- 
sistent with  that  feeling ;  but  we  speak  in  be- 
half of  a  community  whidi  trembles  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  which  deems  itself  an  adequate 
judge  of  all  questions  connected  with  the  trade 
and  currency  of  the  country,  and  believes  that 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  recent  administrar 
tion,  and  sustained  by  the  present,  is  founded 
in  error,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  evexy 
department  of  industry.  Under  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  the  propriety  of  confining  our  declarar 
tions  within  moderate  limits,  we  affirm  that  the 
value  of  our  real  estate  has,  within  the  last  six 
months,  depreciated  more  than  forty  millions : 
that  within  the  last  two  months,  there  have 
been  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  fidlures 


of  houses  engaged  in  extensive  business :  thai 
within  the  same  period,  a  decline  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  has  occurred  in  our  local 
stocks,  including  those  railroad  and  canal  in- 
corporations, which,  though  chartered  m  other 
States,  depend  chiefly  upon  New  York  for  their 
sale :  that  the  inmnense  amount  of  merchandise 
in  our  warehouses  has  within  the  same  period 
fiiUen  in  value  at  least  thirty  per  cent ;  that 
within  a  few  weeks,  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand individuals,  depending  on  their  daily  labor 
for  their  daily  bread,  have  been  discharged  by 
their  employers  because  the  means  of  retaining 
them  were  exnausted — and  that  a  complete 
blight  has  fallen  upon  a  community  heretofore 
so  active,  enterprising  and  prosperous.  The 
error  of  our  rulers  has  produced  a  ^der  deso- 
lation than  the  pestilence  which  depopulated 
our  streets,  or  the  conflagration,  which  laid 
them  in  ashes.  We  believe  that  it  is  unjust  to 
attribute  these  evils  to  any  excessive  develop- 
ment of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  that  they 
really  flow  from  that  unwise  system  whicn 
aimed  at  the  substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a 
paper  currency — the  system  which  gave  the 
first  shock  to  the  fiibric  of  our  commercial 
prosperity  by  removing  the  public  deposits 
from  the  United  States  bank,  which  weakened 
every  part  of  the  edifice  by  the  destruction  of 
that  useful  and  efficient  institution,  and  now 
threatens  to  crumble  it  into  a  mass  of  ruina 
under  the  operations  of  the  specie  circular, 
which  withdrew  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
country  from  the  channels  in  which  it  could  be 
profitably  employed.  We  assert  that  the  ex- 
periment has  had  a  fidr — a  liberal  trial,  and  that 
disappointment  and  mischief  are  visible  in  all 
its  results — ^that  the  promise  of  a  regulated 
currency  and  equalized  exchanges  has  been 
broken,  the  currency  totally  disordered,  and  in-^ 
temal  exchanges  aunost  entirely  discontinued. 
We,  therefore,  make  our  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Executive,  ana  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  to  in- 
terpose the  paternal  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  alMmdon  the  policy  which  is  beggar- 
ing the  people." 

The  address  was  read  to  the  President.  Ha 
heard  it  with  entire  composure — ^made  no  sort 
of  remark  upon  it — ^treated  the  gentlemen  with 
exquisite  politeness — and  promised  them  a 
written  answer  the  next  day.  This  was  the 
third  of  May :  on  the  fourth  the  answer  was 
delivered.  It  was  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Pres- 
ident— a  calm,  quiet,  decent,  peremptory  refusal 
to  comply  with  a  single  one  of  their  demands ! 
with  a  brief  reason,  avoiding  all  controversy,  and 
foreclosing  all  further  implication,  by  a  clean  re- 
fusal in  each  case.  The  committee  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return,  and  report:  and  they  did 
so.    There  had  been  a  mistake  committed  in 
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tbe  estimate  of  the  man.    Mr.  Van  Boren  vin- 
£cated  equally  the  rights  of  the  chief  magis- 
tnte,  and  his  own  personal  decorum ;  and  left 
the  committee  without  any  thing  to  complain  of, 
ilthongh  nnsnccessful  in  all  their  objects.    He 
also  had  another  opportxmity  of  yindicating  his 
personal  and  offidal  decomm  in  another  visit 
which  lie  reoeiyed  about  the  same  time.    Mr. 
Biddle  called  to  see  the  President — apparently 
a  call  of  respect  on  the  chief  magistrate — about 
the  same  time,  but  evidently  with  the  design  to 
be  consulted,  and  to  appear  as  the  great  restorer 
of  the  curren^.    Mr.  Van  Buren  receiyed  tbe 
riat  aooording  to  its  apparent  intent,  with  en- 
tire civility,  and  without  a  word  on  public 
afiairs.  Belieying  Mr.  Biddle  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sni^>ension,  he  could  not  treat  him  with 
the  confidence  and  respect  which  a  consultation 
would  imply.    He  (Mr.  Biddle)  felt  the  slight, 
and  caused  this  notice  to  be  put  in  the  papers : 

**  Being  on  other  business  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Biddle  took  occasion  to  call  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him 
ID  that  diaracter,  and  especially,  to  afford  the 
President  an  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  em- 
brace  it,  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  to  confer,  if  he  saw  fit,  with  the  head  of  the 
largest  banking  institution  in  the  country — and 
that  the  institution  in  which  such  general  ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  relief.  During  the 
interriew,  however,  the  President  rcnuuned  pro- 
foundly silent  upon  the  great  and  interesting 
topics  of  the  day ;  and  as  Mr.  Biddle  did  not 
think  it  bis  business  to  introduce  them,  not  a 
word  in  relation  to  them  was  said." 

Retnming  to  New  York,  the  committee  con- 
voked another  general  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
as  required  to  do  at  the  time  of  their  appointr- 
ment ;  and  made  their  report  to  it,  recommend- 
ing finiher  forbearance,  and  further  reliance  on 
the  ballot  box,  although  (as  they  said)  history 
reoofded  many  popular  insurrections  where  the 
provoeation  was  less.  A  passage  from  this  report 
will  show  its  spirit,  and  to  what  excess  a  commn- 
mty  may  be  excited  about  nothing,  by  the  mu- 
tual inflammation  of  each  other's  passions  and 
romplaints,  combined  with  a  power  to  act  upon 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  people. 

^  From  this  correspondence  it  is  obvious,  fel- 
tow-dttzens,  that  we  must  abandon  all  nope 
that  either  the  justice  of  our  cUdms  or  the  se- 
rerity  of  our  si^rings  will  induce  the  Execo- 
^iTe  to  abandon  or  rSax  the  policy  which  has 
produced  such  desolating  effects — and  it  remains 


for  us  to  consider  what  more  is  to  be  done  m 
this  awful  crisis  of  our  affairs.  Our  first  duty 
under  losses  and  distresses  which  we  have  en- 
dured, is  to  cherish  with  religious  care  the 
blessings  which  we  yet  enjoy,  and  which  can  be 
protected  only  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
laws  upon  wi^ch  society  depends  for  security 
and  happiness.  We  do  not  disguise  our  opinion 
that  the  pages  of  history  recoid,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  justify,  numerous  instances  of 
popular  "insurrection,  the  provocation  to  which 
was  less  severe  than  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain. But  in  these  cases,  the  outraged  and 
oppressed  had  no  other  means  of  redress.  Our 
case  is  different  If  we  can  succeed  in  an  effort 
to  bring  public  opinion  into  sympathy  with  the 
views  which  we  entertain,  the  Executive  will 
abandon  the  policy  which  oppresses,  instead  of 
protecting  the  people.  Do  not  despair  because 
the  time  at  which  the  ballot  box  can  exercise 
its  healing  influence  appears  so  remote — the  ssr 
gacity  of  the  practioU  politician  will  perceive 
the  change  in  public  sentiment  before  you  are 
aware  of  its  approach.  But  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce this  change  must  be  vigorous  and  untir* 
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The  meeting  adopted  corresponding  resolu- 
tions. Despairing  of  acting  on  the  President, 
the  move  was  to  act  upon  the  people — ^to  rouse 
and  combine  them  against  an  administration 
which  was  destroying  their  industry,  and  to  re- 
move from  power  (at  the  elections)  those  who 
were  destroying  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Thus: 

^  Resolvedy  That  the  intereste  of  the  capital- 
ists, merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrious classes,  are  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  any  measures  of  the  government  which 
prostrate  the  active  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, will  also  deprive  honest  industry  of  ite 
reward;  and  we  call  upon  all  our  fellow-citizens 
to  unite  with  u&  in  removing  from  power  those 
who  persist  in  a  system  that  is  destroying  the 
prosperity  of  our  country." 

Another  resolve  summed  up  the  list  of  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained,  and  enumerat- 
ed the  causes  of  the  pervading  ruin  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  country.    Thus : 

''  Resolved^  That,  the  chief  causes  of  tbe  ex- 
isting distress  are  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay's  land 
bill,  the  removal  of  tbe  public  deposits,  the  re- 
fusal to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  issuing  of  the  specie  circular. 
The  land  bill  was  passed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  vetoed  by  tlie  Presidentp-the  bill 
rechartering  the  bank  was  passed  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  people's  representatives  declared  by 
a  solemn  resolution,  that  the  pnUio  deposits 
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were  safe  in  the  United  States  Bank;  within  a 
few  weeks  thereafter,  the  President  remored  the 
publie  depoat&  The  people's  representaiiTes 
passed  a  hill  rescinding  the  specie  areolar:  the 
President  destroyed  it  by  omitting  to  return  it 
within  the  limited  period;  and  in  the  answer  to 
oar  addresses,  President  Van  Boren  declares 
that  the  specie  drcolar  was  issued  by  his  pre- 
decessor, omitting  all  notice  of  the  Secretarr  of 
the  Treasoiy,  w&  is  amenable  directly  to  Con- 
gress, and  changed  by  the  act  creating  his  de- 
partment with  the  saperintendence  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  who  signed  the  order." 

These  two  resolres  desenre  to  be  noted.  They 
were  not  empty  or  impotent  menace.  They 
were  for  action,  and  became  what  they  were  in- 
tended for.  The  moneyed  corporations,  united 
with  a  political  party,  were  in  the  field  as  a  po- 
litical power,  to  gorem  the  elections,  and  to 
govern  them,  by  the  only  means  known  to  a 
moneyed  power — ^by  operating  on  the  interests 
of  men,  sedncing  some,  alarming  and  distressng 
the  masses.  They  are  the  key  to  themannerof 
conducting  the  preadential  election,  and  which 
will  be  spoken  of  in  the  proper  place.  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  has  been  generally 
condemned:  the  union  of  Bank  and  State  is  far 
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more  condemnable.  Here  the  union  was  not 
with  the  State,  but  with  a  political  party,  nearly 
as  strong  as  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
government^  and  exemplified  the  evils  of  the 
meretricious  connection  between  money  and 
politics ;  and  nothing  but  this  union  could  have 
produced  the  state  of  things  which  so  long 
afficted  the  country,  and  from  which  it  has 
been  relieved,  not  by  the  cessation  of  their  im- 
puted causes,  but  by  their  perpetuation.  It  is 
now  near  twenty  years  since  this  great  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York.  The  ruinous  measures 
complained  of  have  not  been  revoked,  but  be- 
come permanent  They  have  been  in  full  force, 
and  made  stronger,  for  near  twenty  ye^rs.  The 
universal  and  black  destruction  which  was  to  en- 
sue their  briefest  continuance,  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  most  solid,  brilliant,  pervading,  and 
abiding  prosperity  that  any  people  ever  beheld. 
Thanks  to  the  divoree  of  Bank  and  State.  But 
the  consummation  was  not  yet.  Strong  in  her 
name,  and  old  recollections,  and  in  her  political 
connections — dominant  over  other  banks — ^brib- 
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ing  with  one  hand,  scourging  with  the  other — a 
long  retinue  of  debtors  and  retainers—desperate 
in  her  condition— impotent  fer  good,  powerful 
fer  evil — confederated  with  lestiess  politicians, 


and  wickedly,  cormpUy,  and  revengefolly  ruled  : 
the  Great  Red  Hariot,  profening  the  name  of  a 
National  Bank,  was  still  to  continue  a  while 
loifger  its  career  of  abominations — maintaining 
dubious  contest  with  the  government  which 
created  it,  upon  whose  name  and  revenues  it 
had  gained  the  wealth  and  power  of  which  it 
was  still  the  shade,  and  whose  destructi<»i  it 
plotted  because  it  could  not  rule  it.  Posterity 
should  know  these  things,  that  by  avoiding  bank 
connections,  their  governments  may  avoid  the 
evils  that  we  have  suffered ;  and,  by  seeing  the 
excitements  of  1837,  thej  may  save  themselves 
from  ever  becoming  the  victims  of  sudi  delusion. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ACTUAL  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  BANKS:  PBOPAOA- 
TION  OF  THE  ALAEli. 

None  of  the  public  meetiings,  and  there  were 
many  following  the  leading  one  in  New  York, 
recommended  in  tenns  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks.  All  avoided,  by  con- 
cert or  instinct,  the  naming  of  that  high 
i^easnre ;  but  it  was  in  the  Ust,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and 
every  thing  said  or  done  was  with  a  view  to  that 
crowning  event ;  and  to  jwepare  the  way  for  it 
before  it  came ;  and  to  plead  its  subsequent  justi- 
fication by  showing  its  previous  necessity.  It 
was  in  the  programme,  and  bound  to  come  in  its 
appointed  time ;  and  did — and  that  within  a  few 
days  after  the  last  great  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  took  place  quietiy  and  generally,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  May,  altogether,  and  with  a 
concert  and  punctuality  of  action,  and  with  a 
militaiy  and  police  preparation,  which  an- 
nounced arrangement  and  determination;  such 
as  attend  revolts  and  insurrections  in  other 
countries.  The  preceding  night'  all  the  banks 
of  the  city,  three  excepted,  met  by  their  officers, 
and  adopted  resolutions  to  close  their  doors  in 
the  morning :  and  gave  out  notice  to  that  efifcct 
At  the  same  time  three  regiments  of  volunteers, 
and  a  squadron  of  horse,  were  placed  on  duty  in 
the  principal  parts  of  the  city ;  and  the  entire 
police  force,  largely  reinforced  with  special  con- 
stables, was  on  foot  This  was  to  suppress  the 
discontent  of  those  who  might  be  too  much 
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dissatisfied  at  being  repulsed  when  they  came  to 
ask  for  the  amount  of  a  deposit,  or  the  contents 
of  a  bank  note.    It  was  a  humiliating  spectacle, 
bat  an  effectual  precaution.  The  people  remained 
quiet.  At  twelve  o'clock  a  large  mercantile  meet- 
ing took  place.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  it  to 
sustain  the  suspension,  and  the  newspaper  press 
was  profuse  and  energetic  in  its  support     The 
measure  was  consummated :  the  suspension  was 
complete :  it  was  triumphant  in  that  city  whose 
example,  in  such  a  case,  was  law  to  the  rest  of 
the  Union.  But,  let  due  discrimination  be  made. 
Though  all  the  banks  joined  in  the  act,  all  were 
not  equally  culpable;  and  some,  in  iact,  not 
culpable  at  all,  but  yictims  of  the  criminality,  or 
misfortunes  of  others.      It  was  the  effect  of  ne- 
cessity with  the  deposit  banks,  exhausted  by 
raia  efforts  to  meet  the  quarterly  deUreries  of 
the  fi>rty  millions  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States;  and  pressed  on  all  sides  because  they 
vere  govemment  banks,  and  because  the  pro- 
gramme required  them  to  stop  first.    It  was  au 
act  of  self-defence  in  others  which  were  too  weak 
to  stand  alone,  and  which  followed  with  reluc- 
tance an  example  which  they  could  not  resist. 
With  others  it  was  an  act  of  policy,  and  of 
crimiiial  contriTance,  as  the  means  of  carrying  a 
real  distress  into  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
exciting  them  against  the  political  party  to 
whose  acts  the  distress  was  attributed.  But  the 
prime  morer,  and  master  manager  of  the  sus- 
penskm,  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
then  rotten  to  the  core  and' tottering  to  its  fiill, 
but  strong  enough  to  cany  others  with  it,  and 
seeking  to  hide  its  own  downfall  in  the  crash  of 
a  general  catastrophe.    Haying  contriyed  the 
suspension,  it  wished  to  appear  as  opposing  it, 
and  as  haying  been  dragged  down  by  others ;  and 
accordingly  took  the  attitude  of  a  yictim.    But 
the  impudence  and  emptiness  oi  that  pretension 
was  soon  exposed  by  the  difficulty  which  other 
banks  had  in  forcing  her  to  resume ;  and  by  the 
ladfity  with  which  she  fell  back,  ^  solitary  and 
alone,"  into  the  state  of  permanent  insolyency 
from  which  the  other  banks  had  momentarily 
galyanized  her.    But  the  occasion  was  too  good 
to  be  lost  for  one  of  those  complacent  epistles, 
models  of  quiet  impudence  and  cool  mendacity, 
with  which  Mr.  Biddle  was  accustomed  to  regale 
thepublic  in  seasons  of  moneyed  distress.  It  was 
impossible  to  forego  such  an  opportunity ;  and, 
•ooording^y,  three  days  after  the  New  York  sus- 


pension, and  two  days  after  his  own,  he  held 
forth  in  a  strain  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sample: 

"All  the  deposit  banks  of  the  goyemmentof 
the  United  States  m  the  city  of  New  York  sus- 
pended specie  payments  this  week — ^the  deposit 
iMuiks  elsewhere  haye  followed  their  example; 
which  was  of  course  adopted  by  the  State  banks 
not  connected  with  the  ^yemment  I  say  of 
course,  because  it  is  oertam  tiiat  when  the  goy- 
emment  banks  cease  to  pay  specie,  all  the  other 
•banks  must  cease,  and  for  this  dear  reason.  The 
great  creditor  in  tne  United  States  is  the  goyem- 
ment  It  reoeiyes  for  duties  the  notes  of  the 
yarious  banks,  which  are  placed  for  collection  in 
certain  goyemment  banks,  and  are  paid  to  those 
goyemment  banks  in  specie  if  requested.  From 
the  moment  that  the  denodt  banks  of  New 
York,  failed  to  comply  witn  their  enga^ments, 
it  was  manifest  that  all  the  other  deposit  banks 
must  do  the  same,  that  there  must  be  a  uniyersal 
suspension  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
treasury  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  nominal  abun- 
dance must  be  practically  bankrupt." 

This  was  all  true.  The  stoppage  of  the  de- 
posit banks  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Treasury. 
Non-payment  by  the  goyemment,  was  an  excuse 
for  non-payment  by  others.  Bankruptcy  was 
the  legal  condition  of  non-payment;  and  that 
condition  was  the  fate  of  the  goyemment  as  well 
as  of  others ;  and  all  this  was  perfectly  known 
before  by  those  who  contriyed,  and  those  who 
resisted  the  deposit  with  the  States  and  the  use 
of  paper  money  by  the  federal  goyemment. 
These  two  measures  made  the  suspension  and 
the  bankruptcy ;  and  all  this  was  so  obyious  to 
the  writer  of  this  View  that  he  proclaimed  it 
incessantly  in  his  speeches,  and  was  amazed  at 
the  conduct  of  those  professing  friends  of  the 
administration  who  yoted  with  the  opposition 
on  these  measures,  and  by  their  yotes  insured  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  goyemment  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  support.  Mr.  Biddle  was  right  The 
deposit  banks  were  gone ;  the  federal  treasury 
was  bankrupt ;  and  those  two  eyents  were  two 
steps  on  the  road  which  was  to  lead  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ! 
and  Mr.  Biddle  stood  ready  with  his  bank  to 
trayel  that  road.  The  next  paragraph  displayed 
this  readiness. 

^  In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  has  special  duties.  Had  it  consulted 
merely  its  own  strength  it  would  haye  contin- 
ued  its  payments  without  resenre.      But  in 
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Kich  m  state  of  things  the  first 
tion  is  how  to  escape  from  it — how  to  proTide 
mt  the  earliest  practicable  moment  to  change  a 
condition  which  should  not  be  tolerated  beycmd 
the  necessitj  which  commanded  it  The  old 
associations^  the  extensiTe  connectionSi  the 
established  credit,  the  large  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  rendered  it  the 
natural  rallying  point  ot  the  coontrj  ibr  the 
reeamption  of  specie  payments.  It  seemed 
wiser,  therefore,  not  to  waste  its  strength  in  a 
struggle  which  might  be  doubtful  while  the  Exe- 
cutive persevered  in  its  present  policy,  but  to 
husband  all  its  resouroes  so  as  to  profit  by  the 
first  &vorabIe  moment  to  t^e  the  lead  in  the 
early  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Accord- 
ingly the  Bank  of  the  United  States  assumes 
that  position.  From  this  moment  its  efforts 
will  be  to  keep  itself  strong,  and  to  make  itself 
stronger;  always  prepared  and  always  anxious 
to  assist  in  recalling  the  currency  and  the  ex- 
changes of  the  country  to  the  point  from  which 
they  haye  fidlen.  It  wUl  co-operate  cordiaUy 
and  zealously  with  the  gOTemment^  with  the 
gOTemment  banks,  with  idl  the  other  bulks,  and 
with  any  other  influences  which  can  aid  in  that 
object" 

This  was  a  bold  face  for  an  eriscerated  insti- 
tution to  assume — one  which  was  then  nothing 
but  the  empty  skin  of  an  immolated  yictim — 
the  contriyer  of  the  suspension  to  corer  its  own 
rottenness,  and  the  architect  of  distress  and 
ruin  that  out  of  the  public  calamity  it  might  get 
again  into  existence  and  replenish  its  cofiers  out 
of  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  federal  gOTcm- 
ment  "  Would  have  continued  specie  payments, 
if  it  had  only  consulted  its  own  strength" — 
''only  suspended  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
patriotism  " — '^  will  take  the  lead  in  resuming  " 
— ^  assumes  the  position  of  restorer  of  the  cur^ 
rency  " — ^^  presents  itself  as  the  rallying  point 
of  the  country  in  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments " — "  even  promises  to  co-operate  with  the 
government :  "  such  were  the  impudent  profes- 
sions at  the  very  moment  that  this  restorer  of 
currency,  and  rallying  point  of  resumption,  was 
plotting  a  continuance  of  the  distress  and  sus- 
pension until  it  could  get  hold  of  the  federal 
moneys  to  recover  upon ;  and  without  which  it 
never  could  recover. 

Indissolubly  connected  with  this  bank  suspen- 
sion, and  throwing  a  broad  light  upon  its  history, 
(if  further  light  were  wanted,)  was  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's tour  to  the  West,  and  the  speedies  which 
he  made  in  the  course  of  it  The  tour  extended 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  speeches 
took  for  their  burden  the  distress  and  the  sus- 


penoon,  exmsing  and  justifying  the  banks, 
throwing  all  blame  upon  the  govenunenti  and 
lookiQg  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  Ibr 
the  sole  remedy.  It  was  at  Wheeling  that  he 
opened  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  delivered 
in  his  tour,  it  being  at  that  place  that  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  news  of  the  suqiension,  and  which 
furnished  him  with  the  text  for  his  discourse. 

"  Beoent  evils  have  not  at  all  surprised  me,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  come  sooner  and  &ster  than 
I  had  anticipated.  But,  though  not  surprised, 
I  am  afiiicted ;  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in 
this  early  fulfilment  of  my  own  predictions. 
Much  injury  is  done  which  the  wisest  future 
counsels  can  never  repair,  and  much  more  that 
can  never  be  remedied  but  by  such  counsels  and 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  From  1832  to  the  present 
moment  I  have  foreseen  this  result  I  may 
safely  say  I  have  foreseen  it^  because  I  have 
presented  and  proclaimed  its  approadi  in 
every  important  discussion  and  debate,  in  the 
public  body  of  which  I  am  m  member.  We 
learn  to-day  that  most  of  the  eastern  banks 
have  stopped  payment ;  deposit  banks  as 
well  as  others.  The  experiment  has  exploded. 
That  bubble,  which  so  many  ot  us  have  all 
along  regarded  as  the  offepring  of  conceit^  pre- 
sumption and  political  quackery,  has  burst  A 
general  suspension  d  payment  must  be  the  re- 
sult ;  a  result  which  has  come,  even  sooner  than 
was  predicted.  Where  is  now  that  better  cur- 
rency that  was  promised  ?  Where  is  that  spe- 
cie circulation  ?  Where  are  those  rupees  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  were  to  fill  the  treasuir  of  the 
government  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Has  the  government  a  single  hard  dollar? 
Has  the  treasury  any  thing  in  the  world  but 
credit  and  deposits  in  banks  that  have  already 
suspended  payment  ?  How  are  public  creditors 
now  to  be  paid  in  specie  ?  How  are  the  depo- 
sits, which  the  law  requires  to  be  made  with  the 
states  on  the  1st  of  July,  now  to  be  made." 

This  was  the  first  speech  that  Mr.  Webster 
delivered  after  the  great  one  before  the  suspen- 
sion in  New  York,  and  may  be  considered  the 
epilogue  after  the  pcribrmance  as  the  former 
was  the  prologue  before  it  It  is  a  speech  of 
exultation,  with  bitter  taunts  to  the  government 
In  one  respect  his  information  was  difOcrent  from 
mine.  He  said  the  suspension  came  sooner  than 
was  expected :  my  information  was  that  it  came 
later,  a  month  later ;  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  My  information  was 
that  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  first  month  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  that  the 
speech  which  was  to  precede  it  was  to  be  delivered 
early  in  March,  immediately  after  the  acyoum- 
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1836,  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
tesentatives  of  the  General  Assemblj  of  Penn- 
sylyania)  entitled,  ^Anad  to  repeal  the  State 
tax,  and  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the 
State  by  railroads  and  canaU;  and  for  other 
purpoeeaJ*^  It  came  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  "Inland  navigation  and  internal 
improvement;^^  and  was,  m  hct,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal a  tax  and  make  roads  and  canals,  but 
which,  under  the  vague  and  usually  unimpor- 
tant general!^  of  "  other  purposes,^^  contained 
the  entire  draught  of  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States — adopting  it  as  a  Pennsylvania 
State  bank.  The  introduction  of  the  bill,  with 
this  addendum,  colossal  tail  to  it,  was  a  surprise 
upon  the  House.  No  petition  had  asked  for  such 
a  bank :  no  motion  luid  been  made  in  relation  to 
it :  no  inquiry  had  been  sent  to  any  committee : 
no  notice  of  any  kind  had  heralded  its  i^proach: 
no  resolve  authorized  its  report :  the  unimpor- 
tant clause  of  "  otJier  purpoaes,^^  hung  on  at  the 
end  of  the  title,  could  excite  no  suspicion  of  the 
enormous  measures  wliich  lurked  under  its  un- 
pretentious phraseology.  Its  advent  was  an 
apparition:  its  entrance  an  intrusion.  Some 
members  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was  the  minoiv 
ity  only  that  was  mystified — that  a  majority 
of  the  elected  members  in  the  House,  and  a 
cluster  of  exotics  in  the  lobbies,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  intrusive  movement : — in  brief,  it 
had  been  smuggled  into  the  House,  and  a  power 
was  present  to  protect  it  there.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  that  had  reached  the  General 
Assembly,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  transmigrating !  chang- 
ing itself  from  a  national  to  a  local  institution — 
firom  a  federal  to  a  State  charter — from  an  im- 
perial to  a  provincial  institution*— retaining  all 
the  while  its  body  and  essence,  its  nature  and 
attributes,  its  name  and  local  habitation.  It 
was  a  new  species  of  metempsychosis,  hereto- 
fore confined  to  souls  separated  fix>m  bodies, 
but  now  appearing  in  a  body  that  never  had  a 
soul :  for  that,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
is  the  psychological  condition  of  a  corporation — 
and,  above  all,  of  a  moneyed  corporation. 

The  mystified  members  demanded  explana- 
tions ;  and  it  was  a  case  in  which  explanations 
could  not  bo  denied.  Mr.  Biddle,  in  a  public 
letter  to  an  eminent  citizen,  on  whose  name  he 


had  been  accustomed  to  hang  such  productions, 
(Mr.  John  Qulncy  Adams,)  attributed  the  pro- 
cedure, so  fiur  as  he  had  moved  in  it,  to  a 
^^ formal  application  on  the  part  of  the  legi^ 
Uiture  to  know  from  him  oti  tohat  terms  the 
expiring  bank  votdd' receive  a  charter  from 
it ; "  and  gave  up  the  names  of  two  members 
who  had  conveyed  the  application.  The  legis- 
lature had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceeding. 
The  two  members  whose  names  had  been 
vouched  disavowed  the  legislative  application, 
but  admitted  that,  in  compliance  with  sugges-) 
tions,  they  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  in 
their  own  names,  making  the  mquiry ;  but  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  committees  of  which  they  wera 
members.  They  did  not  explain  the  reason 
which  induced  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  so 
important  business;  and  the  belief  took  root 
that  their  good  nature  had  yielded  to  an  impor- 
tunity from  an  invisible  source,  and  that  they 
had  consented  to  give  a  private  and  bungling 
commencement  to  what  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  which  oould  not  find  it  in  any  open  or  par- 
liamentary form.  It  was  truly  a  case  in  which 
the  first  step  cost  the  difficulty.  How  to  begin 
was  the  puzzle,  and  so  to  b^in  as  to  conceal 
the  beginning,  was  the  desideratum.  The  finger 
of  the  bank  must  not  be  seen  in  it,  yet,  without 
the  touch  of  that  finger,  the  movement  could 
not  begin.  Without  something  from  the  Bank 
— ^without  some  request  or  application  from  it, 
it  would  have  been  gratuitous  and  impertinent, 
and  might  have  been  insulting  and  ofiensive,  to 
have  offered  it  a  State  charter.  To  apply 
openly  for  a  charter  was  to  incur  a  publicity 
which  would  be  the  defeat  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. The  answer  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  the  two 
members,  dexterously  treating  their  private  let- 
ter, obtained  by  solicitation,  as  a  formal  legis- 
lative application,  surmounted  the  difficulty! 
and  got  the  Bank  before  the  legislature,  wheoe 
there  were  friends  enough  secretly  prepared  for 
the  purpose  to  pass  it  through.  The  terms  had 
been  arranged  with  Mr.  Biddle  beforehand,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  vote. 
The  principal  item  in  these  terms  was  the  stip- 
ulation to  pay  the  State  the  sum  of  $1,300,000^ 
to  be  expended  in  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  and  it  was  upon  this  slender  connection 
with  the  subject  that  the  whole  charter  referred 
itself  to  the  committee  of  "Inland  navigation 
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and  iniemal  improvement;^^ — ^to  take  its  place 
as  a  {ffOTiao  to  a  bill  entitled,  *  7b  repeal  the 
Siaie  taoff  and  to  continue  the  improvements 
(fthe  Staie  byraUroade  and  canale;^^ — and 
to  be  no  fbrtber  indicated  in  the  title  to  that 
act  than  what  could  be  found  under  the  adden- 
dom  of  that  Tagne  and  flexible  generality, 
^  oikerpuTJ)oeee  ;^  uanallj  added  to  point  atten- 
tion to  something  not  worth  a  specification. 

Having  mastered  the  first  step — ^the  one  of 
greatest  difficulty,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  proT- 
erb, — the  remainder  of  the  proceeding  was  easy 
ind  n^id,  the  bill,  with  its  proviso,  being  re- 
ported, read  a  fint,  second,  and  third  time, 
passed  the  House — sent  to  the  Senate ;  read  a 
firet,  second,  and  third  time  there,  and  passed — 
sent  to  the  Goyemor  and  approved,  and  made 
a  law  ci  the  land :  and  all  in  as  little  time  as  it 
usually  requires  to  make  an  act  for  changing 
the  name  of  a  man  or  a  county.  To  add  to  its 
titles  to  infkmy,  the  repeal  of  the  State  tax 
which  it  assumed  to  make,  took  the  air  of  a 
bamboozle,  the  tax  being  a  temporary  imposi- 
tion, and  to  expire  within  a  few  days  upon  its 
own  limitation.  The  distribution  of  the  bonus 
took  the  aspect  of  a  bribe  to  the  people,  being 
piddled  out  in  driblets  to  the  inhabitants  of.  the 
counties:  and,  to  stain  the  bill  with  the  last 
suspicion,  a  strong  lobby  force  finom  Philadel- 
phia hung  over  its  progress,  and  cheered  it  along 
with  the  afiection  and  solicitude  of  parents  for 
their  ofispring.  Every  circumstance  of  its 
eoactment  announced  corruption — ^bribery  in 
the  members  who  passed  the  act,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  bribe  the  people  by  distributing  the 
bonoB  among  them :  and  the  outburst  of  indig- 
Qttion  throughout  the  State  was  vehement  and 
uuremL  People  met  in  masses  to  condemn 
the  act,  demand  its  repeal,  to  denounce  the 
members  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  call  for  inves- 
tigation into  the  manner  in  which  it  passed. 
Of  course,  the  legislature  which  passed  it  was 
in  no  baste  to  respond  to  these  demands ;  but 
their  successors  were  difierent.  An  election 
iotervcoed;  great  changes  of  members  took 
pUce;  two-thirds  of  the  new  legislature  de- 
manded investigation,  and  resolved  to  have  it. 
A  oommlttee  was  appointed,  with  the  usual 
imple  powers,  and  sat  the  usual  length  of  time, 
ind  worked  with  the  usual  inde&tigability,  and 
made  the  usual  voluminous  report;  and  with 
the  usual  ^  lame  and  impotent  conclusion."   A 


mass  of  pregnant  drcumstanoes  were  collected, 
covering  the  whole  case  with  black  suspicion : 
but  direct  bribeiy  was  proved  upon  no  one. 
Probably,  the  case  of  the  Tazoo  fraud  is  to  be 
the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  which  a  succeed- 
ing general  assembly  has  fully  and  unqualifiedly 
condemned  its  predecessor  for  corruption. 

The  charter  thus  obtained  waS'  accepted: 
and,  without  the  phaogo  of  form  or  substance 
in  any  particular,  the  old  bank  moved  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened — as  if  the  Congress  char- 
ter was  still  in  force — as  if  a  corporate  institu- 
tion and  all  its  afibirs  could  be  shifted  by  stat- 
ute from  one  foundation  to  another ; — as  if  a 
transmigration  of  corporate  existence  could  be 
operated  by  legislative  enactment,  and.  the  debt- 
ors, creditors,  depositors,  and  stockholder  in 
one  bank  changed,  transformed,  and  constituted 
into  debtors,  creditors,  depositors  and  stock- 
holders in  another.  The  illegality  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  as  flagrant  as  it  was  corrupt — 
as  scandalous  as  it  was  notorious — ^and  coifld 
only  find  its  motive  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
condition  in  which  detection  adds  in&my  to 
ruin ;  and  in  which  no  infamy,  to  be  incurred, 
can  exceed  that  from  which  escape  is  sought. 
And  yet  it  was  this  broken  and  rotten  institu- 
tion— ^this  criminal  committing  cijmes  to  escape 
from  the  detection  of  crimes — ^this  ''counter- 
feit presentment"  of  a  defunct  corporation — ^this 
addendum  to  a  Pennsylvania  railroad — ^this 
whited  sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men's  bones, 
thus  bribed  and  smuggled  through  a  local  legis- 
lature— ^that  was  still  able  to  set  up  for  a  power 
and  a  benefiu^r  I  still  able  to  infiuenoe  federal 
legislation— control  other  banks — deceive  mer- 
chants and  statesmen— -excite  a  popular  current 
in  its  fiivor — assume  a  guardianship  over  the 
public  aflairs,  and  aotxially  dominate  for  mouths 
longer  in  the  legislation  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  is  for  the  part  she  acted — the 
dominating  part — in  contriving  the  financial 
distress  and  the  general  suspension  of  the 
banks  in  1837 — ^the  last  one  which  has  afflicted 
our  country, — ^that  renders  necessary  and  pro- 
per this  notice  of  her  corrupt  transit  through 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  SUSPENSION :  GENERAL  DE- 
EANGEMENT  OF  BUSINESS:  SUPPBE8SI0N  AND 
RIDICULE  OF  THE  SPECIE  CURRENCY:  SUB- 
MISSION OF  THE  PEOPLE:  CALL  OF  CONaBESfl. 

A  GREAT  disturbance  of  course  took  place  in 
the  business  of  the  oountrj,  from  the  8to|)page 
of  the  banks.  Their  agreement  to  receive  each 
others'  notes  made  these  notes  the  sole  currency 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  miserable  substitute 
for  gold  and  silver,  falling  far  below  these 
metals  when  measured  against  them,  and  very 
unequal  to  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  of  the  mterior,  and  of  the 
west,  being  unfit  for  payments  in  the  great 
commercial  Atlantic  cities,  were  far  below  the^ 
standard  of  the  notes  of  those  cities,  and  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss  from  difference  of  exchange, 
as  it  was  called  (although  it  was  only  the  differ- 
ence of  depreciation,)  in  all  remittances  to  those 
cities: — to  which  points  the  great  ^payments 
tended.  All  this  difference  was  considered  a 
loss,  and  charged  upon  the  mismanagement  of 
the  public  affairs  by  the  administration,  although 
the  clear  effect  of  geographical  position.  Specie 
di8i4>peared  as  a  currency,  being  systematically 
suppressed.  It  became  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise, bought  and  sold  like  any  other  marketable 
commodity ;  and  especially  bought  in  quantities 
for  exportation.  Even  metallic  change  disap- 
peared, down  to  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the 
dollar.  Its  place*  was  supplied  by  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  individual  and  corporation 
tickets — issued  by  some  from  a  feeling  of  neces- 
sity ;  by  others,  as  a  means  of  small  gains ;  by 
many,  politically,  as  a  means  of  exciting  odium 
against  the  administi>ition  for  having  destroyed 
the  currency.  Fictitious  and  burlesque  notes 
were  issued  with  caricatures  and  grotesque  pic- 
tures and  devices,  and  reproachful  sentences, 
entitled  the  ^teller  currenq^:^^  and  exhibited 
every  where  to  excite  contempt.  They  were 
sent  in  derision  to  all  the  friends  of  the  specie 
circular,  especially  to  him  who  had  the  credit 
(not  untruly)  of  having  been  its  prime  mover — 
most  of  them  plentifully  sprinkled  over  with 
taunting  expressions  to  give  them  a  personal 
application :  such  as — ^  This  is  what  you  have 
brought  the  country  to :"  "  the  end  of  the  ex- 


periment:'' '' the  gold  humbug  exploded :"  ^'is 
this  what  was  promised  us  ?  "  "  behold  the  ef- 
fects of  tampering  with  the  currency."  The 
presidential  mansion  was  infested,  and  almost 
polluted  with  these  missives,  usually  made  thie 
cover  of  some  vulgar  taunt.  Even  gold  and 
silver  could  not  escape  the  attempted  degradar 
tion — copper,  brass,  tin,  iron  pieces  being  struck 
in  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  coins — ^made  ridi- 
culous by  figures  and  devices,  usually  the  whole 
hog,  and  inscribed  with  taunting  and  reproach- 
ful expressions.  Immense  sums  were  expended 
in  these  derisory  manu&ctures,  extensively 
carried  on,  and  universally  distributed  j  and  re- 
duced to  a  system  as  a  branch  of  party  warfare^ 
and  intended  to  act  on  the  thoughtless  and 
Ignorant  through  appeals  to  their  eyes  and 
passions.  Nor  were  such  means  alone  resorted 
to  to  inflame  the  multitude  against  the  adminis- 
tration. The  opposition  press  teemed  with  in- 
flammatory publications.  The  President  and  his 
friends  were  held  up  as  great  state  criminals, 
ruthlessly  destroying  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  meriting  punishment— even  death. 
Nor  did  these  publications  appear  in  thought- 
less or  obscure  papers  only,  but  in  some  of  the 
most  weighty  and  influential  of  the  bank  party. 
Take,  for  example,  this  paragraph  from  a  lead- 
ing paper  in  the  dty  of  New  York : 

"  We  would  put  it  directly  to  each  and  all  of 
our  readers,  whether  it  becomes  this  great  peo- 
ple, quietly  and  tamely  to  submit  to  any  and 
every  degree  of  lawless  oppression  which  their 
rulers  may  inflict,  merely  because  resistance 
may  involve  us  in  trouble  and  expose  those  who 
resist,  to  censure  ?  Wc  are  very  certain  their 
reply  will  be, '  Noy  but  at  what  point  is  '*  resist 
ance  to  commence  ?" — ^is  not  the  evil  of  resist^ 
ance  greater  ^'  than  the  evil  of  submission  ?" ' 
We  answer  promptly,  that  resistance  on  the 
part  of  a  free  people,  if  they  would  preserve 
their  freedom,  should  always  commence  when- 
ever it  is  made  plain  and  palpable  that  there 
has  been  a  deliberate  violation  of  their  rights  ; 
and  whatever  temporary  evils  may  result  from 
such  resistance,  it  can  never  be  so  great  or  so 
dangerous  to  our  institutions,  as  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  a  most  manifest  act  of  oppression 
and  tyranny.  And  now,  we  would  ask  of  all — 
what  shadow  of  right,  what  plea  of  expe- 
diency, what  constitutional  or  legal  justification 
can  Martin  Van  Bur  en  offer  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  having  brought  upon  them 
all  their  present  aifficulties  by  a  continuance  of 
the  specie  circular,  after  two-thirds  of  their 
representatives  had  declared  their  solemn  con- 
victions that  it  was  injurious  to  the  country 
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and  should  be  repealed  ?  Most  aBSoredlj,  none, 
and  we  nnhesitatingly  say,  that  it  is  a  more 
higb-handed  meaaoie  of  tyranny  than  that 
which  cost  Charles  the  Ist  his  crown  and  hie 
head — ^more  ill^al  and  unconstitutional  than 
the  act  of  the  British  ministry  which  caused  the 
patriots  ci  the  reyolution  to  destroy  the  tea  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston — and  one  which  calls  more 
kmdly  for  resistance  than  any  act  of  Qreat 
Britain  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
peDdence.'' 

Taken  by  sorprise  in  the  depriyation  of  its 
rerenues, — specie  denied  it  by  the  banks  which 
held  its  gold  and  silTer, — ^the  federal  government 
ooold  only  do  as  others  did,  and  pay  out  de- 
preciated paper.    Had  the  event  been  foreseen 
by  the  government,  it  might  have  been  provided 
against,  and  much  specie  saved.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  banks,  they 
in  possession  of  the  money,  and  the  suspension 
organized  and  established.  They  would  only  ren- 
der their  own  notes :  the  government  could  only 
paj  in  that  which  it  received.  Depreciated  paper 
ms  their  only  medium  of  payment ;  and  every 
snch  payment  (only  received  from  a  feeling  of 
duresse)  brought  resentment,  reproach,  indigna- 
tion, loss  of  popularity  to  the  administration ; 
and  loud  calls  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
National  Bank,  whose  notes  had  always  been 
equal  to  specie,  and  were  then  contrived  to  be 
kept  Ut  above  the  level  of  those  of  other  sus- 
pended banks.     Thus  the  administration  found 
itself  in  the  second  month  of  its  existence, 
Etmggling  with  that  most  critical  of  all  govem- 
nokt  embarrassments — deranged  finances,  and 
depreciated  currency;  and  fts  funds  dropping 
off  every  day.    Defections  were  incessant,  and 
by  masses,  and  sometimes  by  whole  States :  and 
all  on  account  of  these  vile  payments  in  de- 
predated paper.    Take  a  single  example.    The 
State  of  Tennessee  had  sent  numerous  volunteers 
to  the  Florida  Indian  war.    There  were  several 
thousands  of  them,  and  came  from  thirty  difier- 
ent  counties,  requiring  payments  to  be  made 
through  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  to  some 
member  of  almost  every  family  in  it.    The  pay- 
master, CoL  Adam  Duncan  Steuart,  had  treas- 
ury drafts  on  the  Nashville  deposit  banks  for 
the  money  to  make  the  payments.    They  de- 
livered their  own  notes,  and  these  far  below  par 

even  twenty  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  so- 
called  Sank  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
potiey  of  the  suspension  required  to  be  kept  in 


strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  government  de- 
posit banks.    The  loss  on  each  payment  was 
great — one  dollar  in  every  five.  Even  patriotism 
could  not  stand  it.  The  deposit  banks  and  thebr 
notes  were  execrated :  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  notes  ^rere  called  for.  It  was  the 
children  of  Israel  wailing  for  the  fieshpots  of 
Egypt.     Discontent,  from  individual  became 
general,  extending  from  persons  to  masses.  The 
State  took  the  infection.    From  being  one  of 
the  firmest  and  foremost  of  the  democratic 
States,  Tennessee  fell  off  from  her  party,  and 
went  into  opposition.    At  the  next  election  she 
showed  a  majority  of  20,000  against  her  old 
friends;  and  that  in  the   lifetime  of  General 
Jackson ;  and  contrary  to  what  it  would  have 
been  if  his  foresight  had  been  seconded.    He 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  paying  out  this 
depreciated  paper.      The  paymaster  had  fore- 
seen them,  and  before  drawing  a  dollar  from  the 
banks  he  went  to  General  Jackson  for  his  advice. 
This  energetic  man,  then  aged,  and  dying,  and 
retired  to  his  beloved  hermitage, — but  all  head 
and  nerve  to  the  last,  and  scorning  to  see  the 
government   capitulate  to  insurgent  banks, — 
acted  up  to  his  character.    He  advised  the  pay- 
master to  proceed  to  Washington  and  ask  for 
solid  money — for  the  gold  and  silver  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  western  land  offices.   He' went ; 
but  being  a  military  subordinate,  he  only  ap- 
plied   according   to  the   rules   of  subordina- 
tion,  through  the   channels  of  official  inter- 
course :  and  was  denied  the  hard  money,  wanted 
for  payments  on  debenture  bonds  and  officers 
of  the  government.     He  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  General  Jackson  intended  he  should 
do. ''  He  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  go 
beyond  official  routine.    It  was  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  and  I  was  not  in  Washington  to  go  to 
the  President  in  his  place  (as  I  should  instantly 
have  done) ;  and,  returning  without  the  desired 
orders,  the  payments  were  made,  through  a  storm 
of  imprecations,  in  this  loathsome  trash :  and 
Tennessee  was  lost.    And  so  it  was,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  throughout  the  Union.    The  first 
object  of  the  suspension  had  been  accomplished 
— a  political  revolt  against  the  administration. 
Miserable  as  was  the  currency  which  the 

• 

government  was  obliged  to  use,  it  was  yet  in 
the  still  more  miserable  condition  of  not  having 
enough  of  it !  The  deposits  with  the  States  had 
absorbed  two  sums  of  near  ten  millions  each : 
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two  more  sums  of  equal  amount  were  demand- 
ablo  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Financial  em-, 
barrassment)  and  general  stagnation  of  business, 
diminished  the  current  receipts  from  lands  and 
customs :  an  absolute  deficit — that  horror,  and 
shame,  and  mortal  testof  goyemments — showed 
itself  ahead.  An  eztraordinarj  session  of  Con- 
gress became  a  necessity,  inexorable  to  any  con- 
trivance of  the  administration:  and,  on  the  15th 
day  of  May— just  fiye  days  after  the  suspension 
in  the  principal  cities — the  proclamation  was 
issued  for  its  assembling:  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  ensuing  September.  It  was 
a  mortifying  concession  to  imperative  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  had  just  been  re- 
fused to  the  grand  committee  of  Fifty— demand- 
ing it  in  the  imposing  name  of  that  great  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  Toik. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

EZTBA  SESSION:  ME88AQE,  AND  BEOOMMENDA* 

TIONS. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress, 
convened  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  an  eztraordinaiy  occasion,  met  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  members : 

SENATE. 

New  Hampshire — Henry  Hubbard  and 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Maine — John  Ruggles  and  Ruel  Williams. 

Vermont — Samu^  Prentiss  and  Benjamin 
Swift. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  IsLANOr-Nehemiah  R.  Knight  and 
Asher  Robbins. 

Connecticut — John  M.  Niles  and  Perry 
Smith. 

New  ToRK--Silas  Wright  and  Nathaniel  P. 
Tallmadge. 

New  Jersbt — Garret  D.  Wall  and  Samuel 
L.  Southard. 

Delaware — ^Richard  H.  Bayard  and  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Pennsylvania— James  Buchanan  and  Sam- 
uel McKean. 

Maryland — Joseph  Rent  and  John  S. 
Spcnce. 

Virginia— William  C.  Rives  and  William 
n.  Roane. 


North  Carolina — ^Bedford  Brown  and  Rob- 
ert Strange. 

South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Wm.  Campbell  Preston. 

Georgia— John  P.  King  and  Alfred  Cuth- 
bert. 

Alabama— Wm.  Rufus  King  and  Clement  C. 
Clay. 

Mississippi — John  Black  and  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana — ^Robert  C.  Nicholas  and  Alezaxk- 
der  Mouton. 

Tennessee — Hugh  L.  White  and  Felix 
Grundy. 

Kentucky — ^Henry  Clay  and  John  Critten- 
den. 

Arkansas— Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  William 
S.  Fulton. 

Missouri — ^Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Illinois — Richard  M.  Toung  and  John  M. 
Robinson. 

Indiana — Oliver  H.  Smith  and  John  Tipton. 

Ohio — ^William  Allen  and  Thomas  Morris. 

Michigan — ^Lucius  Lyon  and  John  Norvcdl. 

HOUSE    OF    BEPBE8ENTATFTES. 

Maine — Geone  Evans,  John  Fairfield,  Tim* 
othy  J.  Carter,  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  Thomas  Davec, 
Jonathan  Cilley,  Joseph  C.  Noyes,  Hugh  J. 
Anderson. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Cushman,  James 
Farrineton,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Joseph  Weeks^ 
Jared  W.  Williams. 

Massachusetts — Richard  Fletcher,  Stephen 
C.  Phillips,  Caleb  Gushing,  Wm.  Parmenter, 
Levi  Lincoln,  Qeorse  Grinnell,  jr.,  George  N. 
Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden, 
John  Q.  Adams,  John  Reed,  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Wm.  S.  Hafitings. 

Rhode  Island— Robert  B.  Cranston,  Joseph 
L.  Tillinghast 

Connecticut — ^Isaac  Toucey,  Samuel  Ing- 
ham, Elisba  Haley,  Thomas  T.  Whittlesey, 
Launcelot  Phelps.  Orrin  Holt 

Vermont — ^Hiland  Hall,  William  Sladc,  He- 
man  AUen,  Isaac  Fletchei^  Horace  Everett. 

New  Yore — ^Thomas  B.  Jackson,  Abraham 
Vanderveer,  C.  C,  Cambreleng,  Ely  Moore, 
Edward  Curtis,  Ogden  Hofhnan,  Gouvemeur 
Kemble,  Obadiah  Titus,  Nathaniel  Jones,  John 
C.  Broadhead,  Zadoc  Pratt,  Robert  McClel- 
land, Henry  Vail,  Albert  Gallup,  John  L 
DeGrailJ  David  Russell,  John  Palmer,  James 
B.  Spencer,  John  Edwu^  Arphaxad  Loomis, 
Henry  A.  Foster^  Abraham  P.  Grant,  Isaac  H. 
Bronson,  John  H.  Prentiss,  Amasa  J.  Parker, 
John  G.  Clark,  Andrew  D.  W.  Bruyn,  Hiram 
Gray,  William  Taylor.  Bennett  Bicknell,  Wil- 
liam  H.  Noble,  Samuel  Birdsall,  Mark  H.  Sib- 
ley, John  T.  Andrews,  Timothy  Childs,  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  Luther  C.  Peck,  Richard  P. 
Marvin,  Millard  FUlmore.  Charles  F.  Mitchell. 

New  Jerset— John  B.  Aycrigg^  John  P.  B. 
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Maxwell,  William  Halstead,  Jos.  F.  Randolph, 
Charles  Q.  Stntton,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke. 

PEVNSTLfANiA — ^Lemuel  Paynter,  John  Ser- 
gttDt)  Qeotge  W.  Toland,  Charles  Naylor,  Ed- 
ward DaTics,  David  Pottk  Edward  Darlineton, 
Jacob  Fry,  jr^  Matthias  Morris,  David  D.  Wag- 
ener,  Edwwd  B.  Hnblej,  Heniy.A.  Muhlen- 
berg^  Lather  Reillj,  Henry  Logan,  Daniel 
Sheifer,  Ghas.  McClure,  Wm.  W.  Potter,  David 
Petriken,  Robert  H.  Hammond,  Samuel  W. 
Morris,  Charles  Ogle.  John  Klingensmith,  An- 
drew Buchanan,  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Richard 
Biddle,  William  Beatty,  Thomas  Henry,  Arnold 
Plamer. 

DELAWAas— John  J.  Milligan. 

Maatland — John  Dennis,  James  A.  Pearce, 
J.  T.  H.  Worthiogton,  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
baac  McKim,  WiUiam  Cost  Johnson,  Francis 
Thomas,  Daniel  Jenifer. 

YiEoiNiA — Henry  A.  Wis&  Francis  Mallory, 
John  Robertson,  Charles  F.  Mercer.  John  Talia- 
fioTo,  R.  T.  M.  Hunter,  James  Garland,  Francis 
£.  Riv^  Walter  Coles,  George  C.  Dromgoole, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  M.  Patton,  James  M. 
Mason,  Isaac  S.  Pennybacker,  Andrew  Beime, 
Archibald  Stuart,  John  W.  Jones,  Robert 
Crug,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Johnison,  Wm. 
&  Moigan. 

XoRTH  Carolina — Jesse  A. BynunLEdward 
D.  Stanley,  Charles  Shepard,  Micaiah  T.  Haw- 
kins, James  McKay,  Edmund  Deberry,  Abra- 
ham Rencher,  Willuon  Montgomery,  Augustine 
H.  Shepherd,  James  Graham,  Henry  Connor, 
Lewis  Williams,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer. 

South  Carolina — ^H.  S.  Legare,  Waddy 
Thompson,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  W.  K.  Clownev, 
F.  H.  ElmorcL  John  K.  Griffin,  R.  B.  Smith, 
John  CampbelL  John  P.  Richardson. 

GcoRCiA — Thomas  Glascock,  S.  F.  Cleveland, 
Staton  Grantland,  Charles  £.  Haynes,  Hopkins 
Holsey,  Jabez  Jackson,  Geo.  W.  Owens,  Geo. 
W.  B.  Townes,  W.  C.  Dawson. 

Ten N ESSEX — ^Wm.  B.  Carter,  A.  A.  McClel- 
land, Joseph  Williams,  (one  vacancy,)  H.  L. 
Tumey,  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  John  Bell,  Abraham 
P.  3Iuiry,  Jam^  K.  roU^Ebenezer  J.  Shields, 
Richard  Cheatham,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christo- 
pher H.  Williams. 

Kenttckt — John  L.  Murray,  Edward  Rum- 
sey,  Sherrod  Williams,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
James  HariaiL  John  Calhoun,  John  Pope,  Wm. 
J.  Graves,  John  White,  Richard  Hawes,  Rich- 
ard n.  Menifee,  John  Chambers,  Wm.  W. 
Soutl^te. 

Ohio — ^Alezander  Duncan,  Taylor  Webster, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  Thomas  L. 
Earner,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  K.  Bond,  J. 
Ridgeway,  John  Chaney,  Samson  Mason^  J. 
Akzander,  jr^  Alexander  Harper,  D.  P.  Lead- 
better,  Wm.  H.  Hunter,  John  W.  Allen,  Elisha 
Whittlesey,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Matthias  Shepler, 
Daniel  Kilgore. 

Alabama — Francis  S.  Lyon,  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
Josh  Lawler,  Reuben  Chapman,  J.  L.  Martin. 


Indiana — Ratliff  Boon,  John  Ewing,  William 
Graham,  Georve  H.  Dunn.  James  Rariden,  Wil^ 
liam  Herrod,  Albert  S.  Wnitc. 

Illinois — A.  W.  Snyder,  Zadoc  Casey,  Wm. 
L.May. 

Louisiana — Henry  Johnson,  Eleaier  W.  Rip- 
ley, Rico  Garland. 

Mississippi — John'  F.  H.  Claiborne,  S.  H. 
Gholson. 

Arkansas — ^Archibald  Tell. 

Missouri — ^Albert  G.  Harrison,  John  Miller. 

MicRioAN— Isaac  E.  Crary. 

Florida — Charles  Downing. 

Wisconsin — George  W.  Jones. 

In  these  ample  lists,  both  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  will  be  discovered  a  succession  of 
eminent  names — ^many  which  had  then  achieved 
eminence,  others  to  achieve  it: — and,  besides 
those  which  captivate  regard  by  splendid  abil- 
ity, a  still  larger  number  of  those  less  brilliant, 
equally  respectable,  and  often  more  useful 
members,  whose  business  talent  performs  the 
work  of  the  body,  and  who  in  England  are  well 
called,  the  working  members.  Of  these  numer^ 
ous  members,  as  well  the  brilliant  as  the  useful, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  part  with- 
out enumerating  the  whole;  and  that  would 
require  a  reproduction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
list  of  each  House.  Four  only  can  be  named, 
and  they  entitled  to  that  distinction  firom  the 
station  attained,  or-  to.be  attained  by  them: 
— ^Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  pres- 
ident ;  Messrs.  James  K.  Polk,  Millard  Fill- 
more and  Franklin  Pierce,  who  became  presi- 
dents. In  my  long  service  I  have  not  seen  a 
more  able  Congress ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  over  'the  names,  and  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  our  public  men,  to  be  struck  with 
the  number  of  names  which  would  come  under 
the  description  of  useful  or  brilliant  members. 

The  election  of  speaker  was  the  first  business 
of  the  House;  and  Mr.  James  K.  Polk  and  Mr. 
John  Bell,  both  of  Tennessee,  being  put  in 
nomination,  Mr.  Polk  received  116  votes ;  and 
was  elected — Mr.  Bell  receiving  103,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter S.  Franklin  was  elected  clerk. 

The  message  was  delivered  upon  reoeivii^ 
notice  of  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses ; 
and,  with  temperance  and  firmness,  it  met  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  That  specie  order 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  denun^ 
ciation, — the  imputed  cause  of  the  suspension, 
and  the  revocation  of  which  was  demanded  with 
so  much  pertinacity  and  such  imposing  demon- 
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Btration, — hr  from  being  given  up  was  com- 
mended for  the  good  effects  it  had  prodnocd; 
and  the  determination  expressed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  operation.  In  relation  to  that 
decried  measure  the  message  said : 

'^  Of  my  own  duties  under  the  existing  laws, 
when  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  I 
could  not  doubt  Directions  were  immediately 
given  to  prevent  the  reception  into  the  Treasury 
of  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalent; 
and  every  practicable  arrangement  was  made  to 
preserve  the  public  fiuth,  by  similar  or  equivalent 
payments  to  the  public  creditors.  The  revenue 
from  lands  had  been  for  some  time  substantially 
so  collected,  under  the  order  issued  by  the  direc- 
tions of  my  predecessor.  The  effects  of  that 
order  had  been  so  salutary,  and  its  forecast  in 
regard  to  the  increasing  insecurity  of  bank  paper 
had  become  so  apparent,  that,  even  before  the 
catastrophe,  I  had  resolved  not  to  interfere  with 
its  operation.  Congress  is  now  to  decide  whether 
the  revenue  shall  continue  to  be  so  collected,  or 
not" 

This  was  explicit,  and  showed  that  all  at- 
tempts to  operate  upon  the  President  at  that 
point,  and  to  coerce  the  revocation  of  a  meas- 
ure which  he  deemed  salutary,  had  totally  failed. 
The  next  great  object  of  the  party  which  had 
contrived  the  suspension  and  organized  the  dis- 
tress, was  to  extort  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  here  again  was 
an  equal  failure  to  operate  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  President  He  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions to  such  an  institution — ^^ot  merely  to  the 
particular  one  which  had  been  tried — ^but  to  any 
one  in  any  form,  and  declared  his  former  con- 
victions to  be  strengthened  by  recent  events. 
Thus: 

'*  We  have  seen  for  nearlj^  half  a  century,  that 
those  who  advocate  a  national  bank,  by  what- 
ever motive  they  may  be  influenced,  constitute 
a  portion  of  our  community  too  numerous  to 
allow  us  to  hope  for  an  early  abandonment  of 
their  favorite  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
must  indeed  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
intelligence  and  temper  of  the  American  people, 
who  suppose  that  they  have  continued,  on  slight 
or  insufficient  grounds,  their  persevering  opposi- 
tion to  such  an  institution ;  or  that  they  can  be 
induced  by  piecuniary  pressure,  or  by  any  other 
combination  of  circumstances^  to  surrender  prin- 
ciples they  have  so  long  and  so  inflexibly  maintain- 
ed. My  own  views  of  the  subjeet  are  unchanged. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  and  unreservedly  an- 
nounced to  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  with  full 
knowledge  of  them,  conferred  upon  me  the  two 
highest  offices  of  the  government    On  the  last 


of  these  occasions.  I  felt  it  due  to  the  people  to 
apprise  them  distinctly,  that  in  the  event  of  my 
election,  I  would  not  be  able  to  co-operate  in 
the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank.  To 
these  sentiments,  I  have  now  only  to  add  the 
expression  of  an  increased  conviction,  that  the 
re-establishment  of  such  a  bank,  in  any  form^ 
whilst  it  vrould  not  accomplish  the  beneficial 
purpose  promised  by  its  advocates,  would 
impair  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  popular 
will ;  injure  the  character  and  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  our  political  system ;  and  bring  once 
more  into  existence  a  concentrated  moneyed 
power,  hostile  to  the  spirit^  and  threatening  the 
permanency,  of  our  republican  institutions." 

Having  noticed  these  two  great  points  of  pres- 
sure upon  him,  and  thrown  them  off  with  equal 
strength  and  decorum,  he  went  forward  to  a 
new  point — ^the  connection  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  any  bank  c^  issue  in  any  form,  either 
as  a  depository  of  its  moneys,  or  in  the  use  of 
its  notes ', — and  recommended  a  total  and  per- 
petual dissolution  of  the  connection.  This  was 
a  new  point  of  policy,  long  meditated  by  some^ 
but  now  first  brought  forward  for  legislative 
action,  and  cogently  recommended  to  Congress 
for  its  adoption.  The  message,  referring  to  the 
recent  failure  of  the  banks,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  say: 

"  Unforeseen  in  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  forced  on  the  Treasury  by  early  ne- 
cessities, the  practice  of  employing  banks,  wasL 
in  truth,  from  the  beginning,  more  a  measure  of 
emergency  than  of  sound  policy.  When  we 
start^  into  existence  as  a  nation,  in  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  the  new  government,  we  assumed 
all  the  large,  but  honorable  load,  of  debt  which 
was  the  price  of  our  liberty ;  but  we  hesitated 
to  weigh  down  the  infant  industry  of  the  coun- 
try by  resorting  to  adequate  taxation  for  the 
necessary  revenue.  The  facilities  of  banks,  in 
return  for  the  privileges  they  acquired^  were 
promptly  offered,  and  perhaps  too  readily  re- 
ceiveo,  by  an  embarrassed  treasury.  During 
the  long  continuance  of  a  national  debt,  and  the 
intervening  difficulties  of  a  foreign  war,  the  con- 
nection was  continued  from  motives  of  conveni- 
ence ;  but  these  causes  have  long  since  passed 
away.  We  have  no  emergencies  that  make  banks 
necessary  to  aid  the  wants  of  the  Treasury ;  we 
have  no  load  of  national  debt  to  provide  for,  and 
we  have  on  actual  deposit  a  large  surplus.  No 
public  interest,  therefore^  now  requires  the 
renewal  of  a  connection  that  cireumstances  have 
dissolved.  The  complete  organization  of  our 
government,  the  abundance  of  our  resources,  the 

general  .jiarmony  which  prevails  between  the 
ifferent  States,  and  with  foreign  powers,  all  en- 
able us  now  to  select  the  sy  st^  most  consistent 
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widi  the  constitution,  and  most  oonduciye  to  the 
poUic  welfiuc'* 


This  wise  recommendation  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Independent  Treasury — ^a  measure 
opposed  with  unwonted  yiolenoe  at  the  time, 
hat  Tindicatcd  as  well  hy  experience  as  recom- 
mended  by  wisdom ;  and  now  uniyersally  concur- 
led  in — constituting  an  era  in  our  financial  his- 
toiy,  and  reflecting  distinctire  credit  on  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration.  But  he  did  not  stop  at 
proposing  a  dissolution  of  goyemmental  con- 
nection with  these  institutions;  he  went  further, 
and  proposed  to  make  them  safer  for  the  eom- 
moni^y  and  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  These  institutions  exercised  the  privilege 
of  stopping  payment,  qualified  by  the  gentle 
name  of  suspension,  when  they  judged  a  condi- 
tion of  the  country  existed  making  it  expedient 
to  do  80.  Three  of  these  general  suspensions 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
presenting  an  evil  entirely  too  huge  for  the 
remedy  of  indiyidual  suits  agamst  the  delinquent 
hanks;  and  requiring  the  strong  arm  of  a  gen- 
enl  and  authoritatire  proceeding.  This  could 
only  be  found  in  subjecting  them  to  the  process 
of  bankruptcy ;  and  this  the  message  boldly  re- 
onnmended.  It  was  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  conmiemorated 
for  its  novelty  and  boldness,  and  its  undoubted 
efficiency,  if  adopted.  This  is  the  recommenda- 
tion: 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
an  the  remedies  agamst  a  depreciatea  paper 
cnrency  which  the  constitution  enables  us  to 
afford.  The  Tmisuiy  Department,  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
Ittiikruplcies  of  corporations,  and  other  bankers. 
Thrott^  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a 
salutary  check  may  doubtless  be  imposed  on 
the  issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  efiectual 
remedr  giyen  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once 
eqoal  m  aQ  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  autho- 
nxed  by  the  constitution." 

A  bankrupt  law  for  banks!  That  was  the 
Rmedy.  Besides  its  efficacy  in  preventing  fu- 
taie  suspensions,  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  the 
actual  one.  The  day  fixed  for  the  act  to  take 
dect  would  be  the  day  for  resuming  payments, 
cr  going  into  liquidation.  It  would  be  the  day 
of  honesty  or  death  to  these  corporations}  and 
between  these  two  alternatives  even  the  most 


refractory  bank  would  choose  the  former,  if 
able  to  do  so. 

The  banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
their  currency,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  admitted  a  direct  remedy  in  its  own 
legislation,  both  for  the  fact  of  their  suspension 
and  the  evil  of  the  small  notes  which  they 
issued.  The  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  where  the 
resumption  did  not  take  place  in  a  limited  time, 
and  penalties  on  the  issue  of  the  small  notes, 
were  the  appropriate  remedies ; — and,  as  such, 
were  recommended  to  Congress. 

There  the  President  not  only  met  and  con- 
fronted the  evils  of  the  actual  suspension  as 
they  stood,  but  went  further,  and  provided 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  thereafter, 
in  four  cardinal  recommendations :  1,  never  to 
have  another  national  bank ;  2,  never  to  receive 
bank  notes  again  in  payment  of  federal  dues ; 
3,  never  to  use  the  banks  again  for  depositories 
of  the  public  moneys ;  4,  to  apply  the  process 
of  bankruptcy  to  all  future  defaulting  banks. 
These  were  strong  recommendations,  all  founded 
in  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  public,  and  called  for 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  government,  if  it 
meant  to  maintain  its  supremacy ;  but  recom- 
mendations runniag  deep  into  the  pride  and  in- 
terests of  a  powerful  class,  and  well  calculated 
to  inflame  still  higher  the  formidable  combina- 
tion already  arrayed  against  the  President,  and 
to  extend  it  to  all  that  should  support  him. 

The  immediate  cause  for  convoking  the  extra- 
ordinary session — the  approaching  deficit  in  the 
revenue — ^was  frankly  stated,  and  the  remedy 
as  frankly  proposed.  Six  millions  of  dollars 
was  the  estimated  amount;  and  to  provide  it 
neither  loans  nor  taxes  were  proposed,  but  the 
retention  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  deposit 
to  be  made  with  the  States,  and  a  temporary 
issue  of  treasury  notes  to  supply  the  deficiency 
until  the  incoming  revenue  should  replenish  the 
treasury.  The  following  was  that  recommenda- 
tion: 

^'It  is  not  proposed  to  procure  the  reouired 
amount  by  loans  or  increased  taxation.  There 
are  now  in  the  treasury  nine  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars,  directed  by  the  Act  of  the 
23d  of  June,  1836,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States  in  October  next.  This  sum,  if  so  depos- 
ited, will  be  subject,  under  the  law,  to  be  re- 
called, if  needed,  to  defray  existing  appropriar 
tions ;  and,  as  it  is  now  evident  that  the  wholes 
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or  the  principal  part  of  it,  will  be  wanted  for 
that  purpose^  it  appears  most  proper  that  the 
deposits  sboald  be  withheld.  Until  the  amount 
can  be  collected  from  the  banks,  treasury  notes 
may  be  temporarily  issued,  to  be  gradually  re- 
deemed as  it  is  receired.'* 

Six  millions  of  treasury  notes  only  were  re- 
quired, and  fix>m  this  small  amount  required,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  readily  an  adequate  amount 
could  haye  been  secured  from  the  deposit 
banks,  if  the  administration  had  foreseen  a 
month  or  two  beforehand  that  the  suspension 
was  to  take  place.  An  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
being  an  imitation  of  the  exchequer  bill  issues 
of  the  British  goyemment,  which  had  been  the 
facile  and  noiseless  way  of  swamping  that  goy- 
emment in  bottomless  debt,  was  r^ugnant  to 
the  policy  of  this  writer,  and  opposed  by  him : 
but  of  this  hereafter.  The  third  instalment  of 
the  deposit,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  reoeiyed 
by  the  States — receiyed  in  depreciated  paper, 
and  the  fourth  demanded  in  the  same.  A  de- 
posit demanded !  and  dumed  as  a  debt ! — that 
is  to  say :  the  word  ^depasit^^  used  in  the  act 
admitted  to  be  both  by  Congress  and  the  States 
m  fraud  and  a  trick,  and  distribution  the 
thing  intended  and  done.  Seldom  has  it  hap- 
pened that  so  gross  a  fraud,  and  one,  too,  in- 
tended to  cheat  the  constitution,  has  been  so 
promptly  acknowledged  by  the  high  parties 
perpetrating  it    But  of  this  also  hereafter. 

The  decorum  and  reserye  of  a  State  paper 
would  not  allow  the  President  to  expatiate 
upon  the  enormity  of  the  suspension  which  had 
been  contriyed,  nor  to  discriminate  between  the 
honest  and  solyent  banks  which  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  and  swept  off  in  a  current  which 
they  could  not  resist,  and  the  insolyent  or  crim- 
inal class,  which  eontriyed  the  catastrophe  and 
exulted  in  its  success.  He  could  only  hint  at 
the  discrimination,  and,  while  recommending 
the  bankrupt  process  for  one  class,  to  express 
his  belief  that  with  all  the  honest  and  solyent 
institutions  the  suspension  would  be  temporary, 
and  that  they  would  seize  the  earliest  moment 
which  the  conduct  of  others  would  permit,  to 
yindicate  their  integrity  and  ability  by  return- 
ing to  specie  payments. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  MESSAGE:  TBEASUBY  NOTES. 

Under  the  first  two  of  our  Presidents, 
Washington,  and  the  first  Mr.  Adams,  tfie 
course  of  the  British  Parliament  was  followed 
in  answering  the  address  of  the  President,  as  the 
course  of  the  soyereign  was  followed  in  deliyer- 
ing  it.  The  Soyereign  dcliyered  his  address  in 
person  to  the  two  assembled  Houses,  and  each 
answered  it :  our  two  first  Presidents  did  the 
same,  and  the  Houses  answered.  The  purport 
of  the  answer  was  always  to  express  a  concur- 
rence, or  non-concurrence  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  goyemment  as  thus  authentically 
exposed;  and  the  priyilege  of  answering  the 
address  laid  open  the  policy  of  the  goyemment 
to  the  ftiUest  discussion.  The  effect  of  the 
practice  was  to  lay  open  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  policy,  to  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  in  the  character  of  the  answer, 
to  decide  the  question  of  accord  or  disaccord — 
of  support  or  opposition — ^between  the  repre- 
sentatiye  and  the  executiye  branches  of  the 
goyemment.  The  change  from  the  ad4ress 
deliyered  in  person,  with  its  answer,  to  the 
message  sent  by  the  priyate  secretary,  and  no 
answer,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
considered  a  reform ;  but  it  was  questioned  at 
the  time,  whether  any  good  would  come  of  it, 
and  whether  that  would  not  be  done  irr^;ularly, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  which  otherwise 
would  haye  been  done  regularly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  address.  The  administration  policy  would 
be  sure  to  be  attacked,  and  irregularly,  in  the 
course  of  business,  if  the  spirit  of  opposition 
should  not  be  allowed  full  indulgence  in  a 
general  and  regular  discussion.  The  attacks 
would  come,  and  many  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
friends  thought  it  better  they  should  come  at 
once,  and  occupy  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  ses- 
sion, than  to  be  scattered  through  the  whole  ses- 
sion and  mixed  up  with  all  its  business.  But  the 
change  was  made,  and  has  stood,  and  now  any 
bill  or  motion  is  laid  hold  o^  to  hang  a  speech 
upon,  against  the  measures  or  policy  of  an 
administration.  This  was  signally  the  cas^  at 
this  extra  session,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  policy.     He  had  staked  himself  too 
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dednrdy  against  too  large  a  combination  of 
mterests  to  expect  moderation  or  justice  fix>m 
his  opponents ;  and  he  receiTcd  none.    Seldom 
has  any  President  been  yisited  with   more 
violent  and  general  assaults  than  he  received, 
almost  eyeiy  opposition  speaker  assailing  some 
part  of  the  message.    One  of  the  number,  Mr. 
Caleb  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  made  it  a 
boaness  to  reply  to  the  whole  document,  for- 
mally and  elaborately,  under  two  and  thirty 
distinct  heads — the  number  of  points  in  the 
mariner's  compass :  each  head  bearing  a  caption 
to  indicate  its  point :   and  in  that  speech  any 
one  that  chooses,  can  find  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  conyenient  for  reading,  all  the  points  of  ac- 
cusation against  the  democratic  policy  from  the 
beginning  of  the  goyemment  down  to  that  day. 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  assailed  it  for 
what  it  contained,  and  for  what  it  did  not — ^for 
its  specific  reoonmiendations,  and  for  its  omission 
to  recommend  measures  which  they  deemed 
necessary.    The  specie  payments — ^the  discon- 
nection with  bankft— the  retention  of  the  fourth 
instalment — the  bankrupt  act  against  banks — 
the  brief  issue  of  treasury  notes ;  all  were  con- 
demned as  measures  improper  in  themselyes 
and  inadequate  to  the  relief  of  the  countiy: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national  bank  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  the  proper  and  adequate 
remedy  for  the  public  eyils..    With  them  acted 
many  able  men : — in  the  Senate,  Bayard,  of  Del- 
aware, Crittenden,   of  Kentucky,  John  Payis, 
of  Massachusetts,  Preston,  of  South  Carolma, 
Southard,  of  Xew  Jersey,  Riyes,  of  Virginia  :— 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  Mr.  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  Bell,  of   Tennessee,  Bichard 
Kddle,  of  Pennsylyania,  Gushing,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Henry  Johnson, 
of  Louisiana,  Hunter  and  Mercer,  of  Virginia, 
John  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  John  Saigeant,  Un- 
derwood oi  Kentucky,  Lewis  Williams,  Wise. 
An  these  were  speaking  members,  and  in  their 
diyersity  of  talent  dispUyed  all  the  yarieties  of 
clfectiye  speaking — close  reasoning,  sharp  inyec- 
tife,  impassioned  declamation,  rhetoric,  logic. 

On  the  other  hand  was  an  equal  array,  both 
m  number  and  speaking  talent,  on  the  other 
side,  defending  and  supporting  the  reoonmienda- 
tions of  the  President:— in  the  Senate,  Silas 
'  Wright,  Orondy,  John  M.  Niles,  King,  of 
Alabama^  Strange,  of  North  Carolina,  Buchan- 
n,  Calhoun,  Linn,  of  Missouri,  Benton,  Bed- 
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ford  Brown,  of  North  Carolina,  William  Allen, 
of  Ohio,  John  P.  King,  of  Georgia,  Walker,  of 
Mississippi : — in  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes, 
Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  Hamer,  of  Ohio, 
Howard  and  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  John  M.  Patton, 
Francis  Pickens. 

The  treasury  note  bill  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  on  which  the  struggle  took  place.  It 
was  not  a  fayorite  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
democracy,  but  the  majority  preferred  a  small 
issue  of  that  paper,  intended  to  operate,  not  as 
a  currency,  but  as  a  ready  means  of  borrowing 
money,  and  especially  from  small  capitalists ; 
and,  therefore,  preferable  to  a  direct  loan.  It 
was  opposed  as  a  paper  money  bill  in  disguise, 
as  gemdnating  a  new  national  debt,  and  as  the 
easy  mode  of  raising  money,  so  ready  to  run 
into  abuse  from  its  yery  facility  of  use.  The 
President  had  recommended  the  issue  in  gen- 
eral terms :  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
descended  into  detail,  and  proposed  notes  as 
low  as  twenty  dollars,  and  without  mterest 
The  Senate's  conmiittee  rejected  that  proposi* 
tion,  and  reported  a  bill  only  for  largo  notes — 
none  less  than  100  dollars,  and  bearing  interest; 
so  as  to  be  used  for  inyestment,  not  circulation. 
Mr.  Webster  assailed  the  Secretaiy's  plan,  say- 
ing— 

''He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue  treasury  notes  of 
small  oenominations,  down  eyen  as  low  as 
twenty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest,  and  r»- 
deenu&>le  at  no  fixed  period ;  they  are  to  be  re- 
ceiyed  in  debts  due  to  goyemment,  but  are  not 
otherwise  to  be  paid  until  at  some  indefinite 
time  there  shall  be  a  certain  surplus  in  the 
treasury  beyond  what  the  Secretary  may  t^inlr 
its  wants  require.  Now,  sir,  this  is  plain,  au- 
thentic, statutable  paper  money ;  it  is  exactly  a 
new  emission  of  old  continental  If  the  geniua 
of  the  old  confederation  were  now  to  rise  up  in 
the  midst  of  us,  he  could  not  fiimish  us,  firom 
the  abundant  stores  of  his  recollection,  with  a 
more  perfect  model  of  paper  money.  It  cairiea 
no  interest;  it  has  no  fixed  time  of  payment; 
it  is  to  circulate  as  currency,  and  it  is  to  circu- 
late on  the  credit  of  goyemment  alone,  wiUi  no 
fixed  period  of  redemption!  If  this  be  not 
paper  money,  pray,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  And,  sir, 
who  expected  this  ?  Who  expected  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  experiment  far  reforming  the 
currency,  and  bringine  it  to  an  absolute  gold 
and  silyer  circulation,  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  found  reconunending  to  us  a  regular 
emission  of  naper  money?  This,  sir,  is  quito 
new  in  the  nistoiy  of  this  goyemment;  it  b»> 
longs  to  that  of  the  confedmtion  which  has 
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passed  away.  Since  1789,  although  we  have 
issued  treasury  notes  on  sundry  occasions,  we 
haye  issued  none  like  these ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
ha^e  issued  none  not  bearing  interest,  intended 
fbr  circulation,  and  with  no  fixed  mode  of  re- 
demption. I  am  glad,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee  hare  not  adopted  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendation,  and  that  they  have  re- 
eommended  the  issue  or  treasuiy  notes  of  a  de- 
scription more  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
the  goTemment.'* 

Mr.  Benton,  thou^  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
issuing  these  notes,  and  preferring  himself  a 
direct  loan  in  this  case,  yet  defended  the  partic- 
ular bill  which  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
character  and  effects  ascribed  to  it^  and  said : 

''He  should  not  have  risen  in  this  debate, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misapprehensions  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  some  senators 
as  to  the  character  of  the  bilL  It  is  called  by 
some  a  paper-money  bill,  and  by  others  a  bill 
to  germmate  a  new  national  debt  These  are 
serious  imputations,  and  require  to  be  answered, 
not  by  declamation  and  recrimination,  but  by 
&cts  and  reasons,  addressed  to  the  candor  and 
to  the  intelli^nce  of  an  enlightened  and  patri- 
otic community. 

**  I  dissent  from  the  imputations  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  bill.  I  maintain  that  it  is  neither 
a  paper-money  bill,  nor  a  bill  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  national  debt ;  and  will  briefir 
g^ye  my  reasons  for  belieying  as  I  do  on  both 
points. 

^  There  are  certamly  two  classes  of  treasuiy 
notes — one  for  investment,  and  one  for  circular 
tion ;  and  both  classes  are  known  to  our  laws, 
and  possess  distinctiye  features,  which  define 
their  respective  characters,  and  confine  them  to 
their  respective  uses. 

''The  notes  for  investment  bear  an  interest 
sufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to  exchange  gold 
and  silver  for  thein.  and  to  lay  them  by  as  a 
productive  fund.  Tnis  is  their  distinctive  fea- 
ture, but  not  the  only  one ;  they  possess  other 
subsidiary  qualities,  such  as  transferability  only 
by  indorsement — ^payable  at  a  fixed  time — ^not 
le-issuable— nor  of  small  denomination — and  to 
be  cancelled  when  paid.  Notes  of  this  class  are, 
in  fact,  loan  notes — ^notes  to  ndse  loans  on,  b^ 
selling  them  for  hard  money— either  immedi- 
ately hj  the  Secretary  of  the  Trasury,  or, 
secondarily,  by  the  creditor  of  the  government 
to  whom  they  have  been  paid.  In  a  word,  they 
possess  all  the  qualities  which  invite  invest- 
ment and  forbid  and  impede  circulation. 

"  The  treasury  notes  for  currency  are  distin- 

Sished  by  features  and  qualities  the  reverse  of 
ose  which  have  been  mentioned.  ,  Tbev  bear 
little  or  no  interest  They  are  payable  to  b^trer 
— transferable  by  delivery — re-issuable— <)f  low 
denomfaiations — and  frequently  reimbursable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government    They  are,  in 


Act,  pftper  money,  and  possess  all  the  qualitiei 
which  forbid  investment,  and  invite  to  drciil*- 
tion.  The  treasury  notes  of  1815  were  of  thftl 
character,  except  for  the  optional  clause  to  ena- 
ble the  holder  to  fund  them  at  the  interest 
which  commanded  loans — at  seven  per  cent 

"  These  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two 
classes  of  notes.  Now  try  the  committee's  bill 
by  the  test  of  these  qualities.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  notes  which  it  authorizes  belong  to  the 
first-named  class ;  that  they  are  to  bear  an  in- 
terest, which  may  be  six  per  cent. ;  that  they 
are  transferable  only  by  indorsement;  thai 
they  are  not  re-iwuable;  that  they  are  to  be 
paid  at  a  day  certain — ^to  wit  within  one  year ^ 
that  they  are  not  to  be  issued  of  less  denomina- 
tion tlum  one  hundred  dollars ;  are  to  be  can- 
celled when  taken  up :  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  expressly  authorized  to  raiae 
money  upon  them  by  loaning  them. 

"  Iliese  are  the  features  and  qualities  of  the 
notes  to  be  issued,  and  they  define  and  fix  their 
character  as  notes  to  raise  loans,  and  to  be  laid 
by  as  investments,  and  not  as  notes  for  cur- 
rency, to  be  pushed  into  circulation  by  the 
power  of  the  government ;  and  to  add  to  the 
curse  of  the  day  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
unconvertible  paper  money." 

Though  yielding  to  an  issue  of  these  notes  in 
this  particular  form,  limited  in  size  of  the  notes 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  yet  Mr.  Benton  deemed 
it  due  to  himself  and  the  subject  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  policy  of  such  issues,  and  to 
expose  their  dangerous  tendency,  both  to  slide 
into  a  paper  currency,  and  to  steal  by  a  noise- 
less march  into  the  creation  of  public  debt,  and 
thus  expressed  himself: 

"  I  trust  I  have  vindicated  the  bill  firom  the 
stigma  of  being  a  paper  currency  bill,  and  fit)m 
the  imputation  of  being  the  first  step  towards 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  debt  I  hope  it 
is  fully  cleared  from  the  odium  of  both  uiese 
imputations.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
the  policy  of  issuing  treasury  notes  in  time  of 
peace,  or  even  in  time  of  war,  until  the  ordinary 
resources  of  loans  and  taxes  had  been  tried  and 
exhausted.  I  am  no  friend  to  the*  issue  of 
treasury  notes  of  any  kind.  As  loan&  they  are 
a  dis^ised  mode  of  borro^ng,  and  easy  to 
slide  mto  a  currency :  as  a  currency,  it  is  the 
most  seductive,  the  most  dangerous^  and  the 
most  liable  to  abuse  of  all  the  descnptions  of 
paper  money.  'The  stamping  of  paper  (by 
government)  is  an  operation  so  mucn  easier 
than  the  laying  of  taxes,  or  of  borrowing 
mone^,  that  a  government  in  the  habit  of  paper 
emissions  womd  rarely  fidl,  in  any  emergen^, 
to  indulge  itself  too  far  in  the  employment  of 
that  resource,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  one 
less  auspicious  to  present  popularity.'  So  eoud 
(General  Hamilton;   and  Jefierson,  Madison 
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Iftcoo.  Randolpli,  and  all  the  &t1ien  of  the 
TepaUicui  chnrah,  ocmeuirod  with  him.  These 
aodooe  Btatesnien  were  shy  of  this  fscQe  and 
tedoctire  resouroe, '  so  liable  to  abose^  and  so 
oertun  of  being  abused.'  They  held  it  inadmis- 
sible to  recur  to  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  it 
ooold  Qolj  be  thooght  of  amidst  the  ezi^cies 
ind  perils  <^  war,  and  that  after  exhansting  the 
(finct  ind  responsible  alternative  of  loans  and 
Uxe&  Bred  in  the  school  of  these  great  men. 
[  cune  here  at  this  session  to  oppose,  at  all 
nslu,  an  issue  of  treasniy  notes.  I  preferred  a 
direct  loan,  and  that  for  many  and  cogent  rea- 
sona.  There  is  dear  anthority  to  borrow  in  the 
coQstitatioQ ;  but,  to  find  authority  to  issue 
these  notes,  we  must  enter  the  field  of  con- 
itractive  powers.  To  borrow,  is  to  do  a  re- 
sponsible act ;  it  is  to  incur  certain  accounta- 
bility to  the  constituent,  and  heavy  censure  if 
it  cumot  be  justified ;  to  issue  these  notes,  is  to 
do  an  set  which  few  consider  of^  which  takes 
bat  Iitt!e  hold  of  the  public  mind,  which  few 
ooodenm  and  some  encourage,  beciMise  it  in- 
crases  the  quantum  of  what  is  vainly  called 
money.  JiOans  are  limited  by  the  capacity,  at 
least,  of  one  side  to  borrow,  and  of  the  other  to 
lend :  the  issue  of  these  notes  has  no  limit  but 
the  will  of  the  makers,  and  the  supply  of  lamp- 
black and  rags-  The  continental  hills  of  the 
RefoIaUon,  and  the  assignats  of  France,  should 
fum&h  some  instructive  lessons  on  this  head. 
Direct  loans  are  always  volimtary  on  the  part 
of  the  lender ;  treasury  note  loans  may  be  a 
ibroed  borrowing  from  the  government  oeditor 
—as  much  so  as  if  the  bayonet  were  put  to  his 
breast;  for  necessity  has  no  law,  and  the  neoes- 
sitooB  claimant  must  take  what  is  tendered, 
whether  with  or  without  interest — ^whether  ten 
or  fifty  per  cent,  below  par.  I  distrust,  dislike, 
aor)  i^uld  &in  eschew,  this  treasury  note  re- 
Snirce.  I  prefer  the  direct  loans  of  1820-'21. 
1  could  only  bring  myself  to  acquiesce  in  this 
ipeasure  when  it  was  ureed  that  there  was  not 
time  to  carry  a  loan  through  its  forms;  nor 
eten  then  could  I  consent  to  it  until  evei^  fea- 
ture of  a  currency  character  had  been  eradicated 
from  the  feoe  of  the  bill" 

The  bOl  passed  the  Senate  by  a  general  vote, 
only  Kessrs.  Clay,  Crittenden,  Preston,  South- 
ard, and  Spence  of  Maryland,  voting  against  it. 
In  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  it  encountered 
a  more  strennoos  resistance,  and  was  subjected 
to  some  trials  which  showed  the  dangerous  pro- 
difity  of  these  noteiB  to  slide  from  the  founda- 
tion of  investment  into  the  slippery  path  of  cur- 
renqr.  Several  motions  were  made  to  reduce 
their  sise — Co  make  them  as  low  as  $25 ;  and 
that  filing,  to  reduce  them  to  $50 ;  which  suc- 
ceeded. The  interest  was  struck  at  in  a  motion 
to  rednoe  it  to  a  nominal  amount;  and  this  mo- 
tion, like  that  for  rednciqg  the  minimum  size  to 


$25,  received  a  large  support — some  ninety 
votes.  The  motion  to  reduce  to  $50  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  forty.  Returning  to  the  Senate 
with  this  amendment,  Mr.  Benton  moved  to 
restore  the  $100  limit,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion, if  it  was.  not  done,  of  withholding  his  sup- 
port from  the  bill— declaring  that  nothing  but 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
lack  of 'time  to  raise  the  money  by  a  direct  loan 
as  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
could  have  brought  him  to  vote  for  treasury 
notes  in  any  shape.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  as  a  government  bank  in  disguise,  but 
supported  Mr.  Benton's  motion  as  being  advene 
to  that  design.    He  said : 

^  He  had  been  all  along  opposed  to  this  mea- 
surcj  and  he  saw  nothing  now  to  change  that 
opimon.  Mr.  C.  would  nave  been  glad  to  aid 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  but  tbou^t  it  mi^t 
have  been  done  better  by  suspending  the  action 
of  many  appropriations  not  so  indispensably 
necessary,  rather  than  by  resorting  to  a  loan. 
Reduction,  economy,  retrendiment,  had  b«eu  re* 
commendcNl  by  the  President,  and  why  not  then 
pursued?  Mr.  C.'s  chief  ODJection,  however, 
was,  that  these  notes  were  mere  post  notes,  only 
difiering  from  bank  notes  of  that  kind  in  giving 
the  Secretary  a  power  of  fixing  the  interest  as 
he  pleases. 

It  is,  said  Mr.  C,  a  government  bank,  issuing 
government  bank  notes ;  an  experiment  to  set 
up  a  ^vemment  bank.  It  is,  in  point  of  fiict, 
an  incipient  bank.  Now,  if  government  has  the 
power  to  issue  bank  notes,  and  so  to  form  in- 
directly  and  covertly  a  bank,  how  is  it  that  it 
has  not  the  power  to  establish  a  national  banki 
What  difierence  is  there  between  a  great  govern- 
ment bank,  with  Mr.  Woodbury  as  the  great 
cashier,  ana  a  bank  composed  of  a  corporation 
of  private  citizons  ?  What  difierence  is  there, 
except  that  the  latter  is  better  and  safer,  ana 
more  stable,  and  more  free  from  political  infiu- ' 
ences,  and  more  rational  and  more  republican  1 
An  attack  is  made  at  Washington  upon  all  the 
banks  of  the  country,  when  we  have  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  of  bank  paper  in  circulation. 
At  sudi  a  time,  a  time  too  of  peace,  instead  of 
ud,  we  denounce  them,  decry  them,  seek  to  ruin 
them,  and  begin  to  issue  paper  in  opposition  to 
them  !  You  resort  to  paper,  which  you  profess 
to  put  down ;  you  resort  to  a  bank,  which  you 
pretend  to  decry  and  to  denounce;  you  resort 
to  a  government  paper  currency,  after  having 
exclaimed  against  every  currency  except  that  (v 

Sid  and  silver  I  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  vote  for 
r.  Benton's  amendment,  as  far  as  it  went  to 
prevent  the  Creation  of  a  government  bank  and  a 
government  currency." 

Mr.  Webster  also  supported  the  motion  ol 
Mr.  Benton,  saying: 
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^  He  wonid  not  be  unwilling  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  bill,  as  a  loan,  and  that  only  a  tem- 
porary loan.  He  was,  however,  utterly  opposed 
to  every  modification  of  the  measure  which  went 
to  stamp  upon  it  the  character  of  a  government 
currency.  All  past  experience  showed  that  such 
a  currency  would  depreciate;  that  it  will  and 
must  depreciate.  He  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  $100  bills  were  less  likely  to 
get  into  common  circulation  than  $50  bills.  His 
objection  was  agunst  the  old  continental  money 
in  any  shape  or  in  any  disguise,  and  he  would 
ther^ore  vote  for  the  amendment" 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  16  to  25, 
the  yeas  and  nays  being : 

Teas — Messrs.  Allen^  Benton,  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Clayton,  Kent,  Kmg,  of  Georgia,  KcKean, 
Pierce,  Rives,  Bobbins,  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
Southard,  Spence,  Tipton,  Webster,  White — 16. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Clay,  of  Alabama, 
Crittenden,  Fulton,  Qrundy,  Hubbard,  King,  of 
Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  Lyon,  Morris,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Norvell,  Roane,  Kobinson,  Smith,  of  Indi- 
ana, Strange,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Walker,  Wil- 
liams,  Wall,  Wright,  Toung^— 25. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

RETENTION  OF  THE  FOURTH  DEPOSIT  INSTAL- 
MENT. 

The  deposit  with  the  States  had  only  reached 
its  second  instalment  when  the  deposit  banks, 
unable  to  stand  a  continued  quarterly  drain  of 
near  ten  millions  to  the  quarter,  gave  np  the 
effort  and  closed  their  doors.  The  first  instal- 
ment had  been  delivered  the  first  of  January,  in 
specie,  or  its  equivalent ;  the  second  in  April, 
also  in  valid  money ;  the  third  one  demandable 
on  the  first  of  June,  was  accepted  by  the  States 
in  depreciated  paper :  and  they  were  very  willing 
to  receive  the  fourth  instalment  in  the  same 
way.  It  had  cost  the  States  nothing,— was  not 
likely  to  be  called  back  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  was  all  dear  guns  to  those  who  took 
it  as  a  deposit  and  held  it  as  a  donation.  But 
'the  Federal  Treasury  needed  it  also ;  and  like- 
wise needed  ten  millions  more  of  that  amount 
which  had  already  been  "  deposited  "  with  the 
States ;  and  which  ^^deposit^^  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted under  a  statute  which  required  it  to  be 
pud  back  whenever  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
required  it.    That  want  had  now  come,  and  the 


event  showed  the  delusion  and  the  cheat  of  the 
bill  under  which  a  distribution  had  been  made 
in  the  name  of  a  deposit  The  idea  of  restitu- 
tion entered  no  one's  head!  neither  of  the 
government  to  demand  it,  nor  of  the  States  to 
render  back.  What  had  been  delivered,  was 
gone !  that  was  a  clear  case ;  and  reclamation, 
or  rendition,  even  of  the  smallest  part,  or  at  the 
most  remote  period,'wa8  not  dreamed  of.  But 
there  was  a  portion  behind — another  instalment 
of  ten  millions— deliverable  out  of  the  "  sur- 
plus "  on  the  first  day  of  October :  but  there 
was  no  surplus :  on  the  oontraiy  a  deficit :  and 
the  retention  of  this  sum  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  with  the  government,  only  re- 
quiring the  form  of  an  act  to  release  the  obliga- 
tion  for  the  delivery.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  President,  counted  upon  in  the  treasury 
estimates,  and  its  retention  the  condition  on 
which  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  was  limited 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  A  bill  was  reported  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  mildest  form,  not  to  repeal 
but  to  postpone  the  clause ;  and  the  reception 
which  it  met,  though  finally  successfiil,  should  be 
an  eternal  admonition  to  the  federal  government 
never  to  have  any  money  transaction  with  its 
members — a  transaction  in  which  the  members 
become  the  masters,  and  the  devourers  of  the 
head.  The  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  had 
brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  obligation  to  de- 
posit this  fourth  instalment ;  and  fix>m  the  be 
ginning  it  encountered  a  serious  resistance.  Mr. 
Webster  led  the  way,  saying : 

^  We  are  to  consider  that  this  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  is  to 
go  equally  amons  all  the  States,  and  among  all 
the  people;  and  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
must  be  supplied,  if  supplies  be  necessary, 
equally  by  all  the  people.  It  is  not  a  question, 
therefor^  whether  some  shall  have  money,  ana 
others  shall  make  good  the  deficiency.  All 
partake  in  the  distribution,  and  all  will  contri- 
bute to  the  supply.  So  that  it  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience^  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
decidedly  most  convenient,  on  aU  accounts,  that 
this  instalment  should  follow  its  present  desti- 
nation, and  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  be 
provided  for  by  other  means.** 

Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  repealfng  bill,  prin- 
cipally on  the  grotmd  that  many  of  the  States 
had  already  appropriated  this  money;  that  is 
to  say,  had  undertaken  public  works  on  tbe 
strength  of  it ;  and  would  suffer  more  injury 
from  not  receiving  it  than  the  Federal  Treasuiy 
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voqU  soffer  from  otherwise  sapplying  its  place. 
Mr.  CrittendBQ  oppooed  the  bill  on  the  same 
groand.  Kentacky,  he  eud,  had  made  proTision 
for  the  ezpenditore  of  the  money,  and  relied 
upon  kty  and  could  not  expect  the  law  to  be 
fightly  readnded,  or  broken,  on  the  fidth  of 
wluch  ahe  had  anticipated  its  nse.  Other 
Koatora  treated  the  deposit  act  as  a  contract, 
whidi  the  United  States  was  bound  to  comply 
with  by  deliTering  all  the  instalments. 

In  the  prog;reB8  of  the  bUl  Mr.  Bachanan 
proposed  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which 
voald  be  to  change  the  essential  cbaracter  of 
the  so  called,  deposit  act,  and  conyert  it  into  a 
real  dtstribation  measare.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act,  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treanry  to  eaU  npon  the  States  for  a  retnm 
of  the  deposit  when  needed  by  the  Federal 
Treasury:  Hr.  Buchanan  proposed  to  release 
the  Secretary  from  this  dnty,  and  deTOlre  it 
1900  Congress,  by  enacting  tiiat  the  three  in- 
Btahnents  already  deliTcred,  should  remain  on 
deposit  with  the  States  until  called  for  by  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Niles  saw  the  evil  of  the  proposition, 
and  thus  opposed  it : 

^  He  must  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  and  was  sonr  it  had  be^  offered. 
If  it  was  to  be  fully  considered,  it  would  renew 
the  debate  on  the  deposit  act,  as  it  went  to 
diaage  the  essential  principles  and  terms  of  that 
act.  A  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  that 
act  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  said, 
and  so  much  misrepresentation,  had  professed 
to  regard  it — and  he  could  not  doubt  that  at  the 
time  they  did  so  regard  it — as  simply  a  deposit 
law ;  as  merely  changing  the  place  of  deposit 
from  the  banks  to  the  States,  so  fiir  as  related 
to  ibe  surplus.  The  money  was  still  to  be  in 
the  Treasury,  and  liable  to  he  draw#  out,  with 
certain  limitationB  and  restrictions,  by  the  ordi- 
ittiy  appropriation  laws,  without  the  direct  ao- 
tioQ  of  Congress.  The  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  change  the  principles  of  the  deposit  act, 
and  the  condition  of  the  money  deposited  with 
the  States  under  it  It  will  no  longer  be  a  de- 
poeit ;  it  wiU  not  be  in  the  Treasuiy,  even  in 
point  of  legal  effect  or  fdrm :  the  deposit  will 
be  changed  to  a  loan,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
agruittotheStates.  The  rights  of  the  United 
States  will  be  changed  to  a  mere  claim,  like  that 
iguft  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 
a  daim  without  any  means  to  enforce  it.  We 
were  efaaiged,  at  tl^  time,  of  making  a  distribu- 
tioo  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  States,  in  the 
^iigiDfe  and  fiirm  of  a  deposit ;  and  this  amend- 
aea^  it  appeared  to  him.  would  be  a  very  bold 
itep  towants  confirming  toe  trath  of  that  charge, 
fle  deesodd  the  amen^nent  an  important  one. 


and  highly  objectionable  i  but  he  saw  that  the 
Senate  were  prepared  to  adopt  it,  and  he  woidd 
not  pursue  the  discussio^i,  but  content  himself 
with  r^wating  his  request  for  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  the  question." 

Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
substitution  of  Congress  for  the  Secretary  of  the' 
Treasuiy,  would  make  no  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  fund :  and  that  remark  of  his,  if  understood 
as  sarcasm,  was  undoubtedly  true  i  for  the  deposit 
was  intended  as  a  distribution  by  its  authors 
from  the  beginning,  and  this  proposed  substitu- 
tion was  only  taking  a  step,  and  an  effectual  one, 
to  make  it  so :  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  Congress  would  ever  be  found  to  call  for 
this  money  from  the  States,  which  they  were  bo 
eager  to  give  to  the  States.  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
— 33  to  12 — all  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  division  of  its  friends,  voting  for 
it  Thus,  the  whole  principle,  and  the  whole 
argument  on  which  the  deposit  act  had  been 
passed,  was  reversed.  It  was  passed  to  make 
the  State  treasuries  the  Treasury  pro  tarUo  of 
the  United  States — ^to  substitute  the  States  for 
the  banks,  for  the  keeping  of  this  surplus  until 
it  was  wanted — and  it  was  placed  within  the 
eaU  of  a  federal  executive  officer  that  it  might 
be  had  for  the  public  service  when  needed.  All 
this  was  reversed.  The  recall  of  the  money  was 
taken  from  the  federal  executive,  and  referred 
to  the  federal  l^islative  department — ^to  the 
Congress,  composed  of  members  representing 
the  States — that  is  to  say,  from  the  payee  to 
the  payor,  and  was  a  virtual  relinquishment  of 
the  payment  And  thus  the  deposit  was  made 
a  mockery  and  a  cheat ;  and  that  by  those  who 
passed  it 

In.  the  House  of  Representatives  the  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  deposit  as  a  contract,  and  to 
compel  the  government  to  deliver  the  money 
(although  it  would  be  compelled  to  raise  by 
extraordinary  means  what  was  denominated  a 
surplus),  was  still  stronger  than  in  the  Senate^ 
and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  struggle,  long  and 
doubtful  in  its  issue.  Mr.  Cushing  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  contract,  and  thus  argued  it : 

^  The  clauses  of  the  deposit  act,  which  apper- 
tain to  the  present  question,  seem  to  me  to  pos- 
sess idl  the  features  of  a  contract  It  provides 
that  the  whole  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  beyond  a  certain  sum,  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  a  certain  day,  shall  be  deposited 
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with  the  seTeral  States;  which  depodt  the 
States  are  to  keep  safely,  and  to  pay  hack  to  the 
United  States,  whenever  the  same  shall  he 
called  for  hj  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
prescrihed  time  and  mode^and  on  the  happening 
of  a  given  contingen<gr.  Here,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  contract  in  honor ;  and,  so  fer  as  there  can 
he  a  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States,  a  contract  in  law;  there 
being  reciprocal  ensagements,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  on  both  sides.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  quasi-contract  They  who  impugn  this  view 
of  the  question  argue  on  the  supposition  that 
the  act,  performed  or  to  be  performed  by  the 
United  States,  is  an  inchoate  gift  of  money 
to  the  States.  Not  so.  It  is  a  contract  of 
deposit ;  and  that  contract  is  consummated,  and 
made  perfect  on  the  formal  reception  of  any  in- 
stalment of  the  deposit  bv  the  States.  Now, 
entertaining  this  view  of  the  transaction,  I  am 
asked  by  tne  administration  to  come  forwwd 
and  break  this  contract.  True,  a  contract  made 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  enforced  in  law.  Does  that  make  it  either 
honest  or  honorable  for  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  its  power  and  violate  its 
pledged  fidth  7  I  refuse  to  participate  in  any 
such  breach  of  fidth.  But  further.  The  admin- 
istration solicits  Congress  to  step  in  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  as  a  volunteer, 
and  to  violate  a  contract,  as  the  means  of  help- 
ing the  administration  out  of  difiBcalties,  into 
which  its  own  madness  and  folly  have  wilAilly 
sunk  it,  and  which  press  equally  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury from  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  this 
matter  as  he  has  the  power  to  do.  Let  him  act. 
I  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  interpose  in 
this  between  the  Executive  and  the  several 
States,  until  the  administration  appeals  to  me 
in  the  right  spirit.  This  it  has  not  done.  The 
Executive  comes  to  us  with  a  new  doctrine, 
which  is  echoed  by  his  friends  in  this  House, 
namely,  that  the  ibnerican  government  is  not 
to  exert  itself  for  the  relief  of  the  American 
people.  Very  welL  If  this  be  your  policy,  I, 
as  representing  the  people,  will  not  exert  myself 
for  the  reli^  ai  your  administration." 

Such  was  the  chicanery,  tmworthy  of  a  pie- 
poudre court — ^with  which  a  statute  of  the 
federal  Congress,  stamped  with  every  word,  in- 
vested with  every  form,  hung  with  every  attri- 
bute, to  define  it  a  deposit — ^not  even  a  loan — 
was  to  be  pettifogged  into  agift  I  and  a  contract 
for  a  gift !  and  the  federal  Treasury  required  to 
stand  and  deliver !  and  all  that,  not  in  a  low 
law  court)  where  attorneys  congregate,  but  in 
the  high  national  legislature,  where  candor 
and  finnness  alone  should  appear.  History 
would  be  fidthless  to  her  mission  if  she  did 


not  mark  sudi  conduct  for  reprobatioD,  and  in- 
voke a  public  judgment  upon  it 

After  a  prolonged  contest  the  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  bill  carried,  but  by  the  smallest  majorit  j 
— ^119  to  117 ; — a  difference  of  two  votes,  which 
was  -only  a  difference  of  one  member.  But 
even  that  was  a  delusive  victory.  It  was  im- 
mediately seen  that  more  than  one  had  voted 
with  the  majority,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  bill,  but  to  gain  the  privilege  of  a  major- 
ity member  to  move  (or  a  reconsideration.  Mr. 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  immediately  made 
that  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  minority  of 
70!  Mr.  Pickens  then  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  to  substitute  definite  for  in- 
definite postponement — to  postpone  to  a  day 
certain  instead  of  the  pleasure  of  Congress :  and 
the  first  day  of  January,  1839,  was  the  day 
proposed;  and  that  without  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  (which  might  not  then 
have  any  surplus),  for  the  transfer,  of  this  fourth 
instalment  of  a  deposit  to  the  States.  The  vote 
being  taken  on  this  proposed  amendment,  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  40 :  and  that  amend- 
ment being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  1x11 
in  that  form  became  a  law,  and  a  virtual  legali- 
zation of  the  deposit  into  a  donation  of  forty 
millions  to  the  States.  And  this  was  done  by 
the  votes  of  members  who  had  voted  for  a  de- 
posit with  the  States;  because  a  donation  to 
the  States  was  unconstitutional.  The  three  in- 
stalments already  delivered  were  not  to  be  re- 
called until  Congress  should  so  order;  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  it  never  would  so  order. 
At  the  same  time  the  nominal  discretion  of 
Congress  over  the  deposit  of  the  remainder  was 
denied,  tM  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  made  pe- 
remptory to  deliver  it  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
year  and  a  quarter  from  that  time.  But  events 
firustrated  that  order.  The  Treasury  was  in  no 
condition  on  the  first  day  of  Januaxy,  1839,  to 
deliver  that  amount  of  money.  It  was  penniless 
itself.  The  compromise  act  of  1833,  making 
periodical  reductions  in  the  tariff,  until  the 
whole  duty  was  reduced  to  an  od  valorem  of 
twenty  per  cent,  had  nearly  run  its  course,  and 
left  the  Treasury  in  the  condition  of  a  borrower, 
instead  of  that  of  a  donor  or  lender  of  money. 
This  fourth  instalment  could  not  be  delivered  at 
the  time  i^pointed,  nor  subsequently ; — and  was 
finally  relinquished,  the  States  retaining  the 
amount  they  had  received:  which  was  so  much 
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dnr  gain  through  the  legislatiYe  finuid  of 
imkxiig  a  distribntion  mider  the  luune  of  a  de- 
poat. 

Tias  was  the  end  of  one  <^  the  distribution 
sdiemee  which  had  so  long  afflicted  and  dis- 
tarM.  Congress  and  the  ooontiy.  Those 
Gchemes  began  now  to  be  known  by  their  con- 
ttquenoes — evil  to  those  they  were  intended  to 
benefit,  and  of  no  serrice  to  those  whose  popu- 
hrtty  they  were  to  augment  To  the  States  the 
deposit  prored  to  be  an  eyil,  in  the  contentions 
and  combinations  to  which  their  disposition  gave 
lise  in  the  general  assonblies — in  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  applied — and  the  futility  of  the 
help  which  they  aflbrded.  Popularity  hunting, 
on  a  national  scale,  gave  birth  to  the  schemes  in 
OoDgress:  the  same  spirit^  on  a  smaller  and 
loal  scale,  took  them  up  in  the  States.  All 
sorts  of  plans  were  proposed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  money,  and  combinations  more  or 
less  interested,  or  designing,  generally  carried  the 
point  in  the  uniTersal  scramble.  In  some  States 
a  pro  rata  diyision  of  the  money,  per  capite,  was 
nade ;  and  the  distributiye  share  of  each  indi- 
Tidnal  being  but  a  few  shillings,  was  received 
vith  oontempt  by  some^  and  zejeoted  with  scorn 
by  others.  In  other  States  it  was  dirided  among 
the  counties,  and  gave  rise  to  disjointed  under- 
takings of  no  general  benefit  Others,  again, 
were  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  acquisition 
of  a  laige  sum,  to  engage  in  large  and  premature 
works  of  internal  improvement,  embarrassiug 
the  State  with  debt,  and  commencing  works 
which  could  not  be  finished.  Other  States 
9gaiii,  looking  upon  the  deposit  act  as  a  legis- 
firaod  to  cover  an  unconstitutioiial  and 
distribution  of  public  money  to  the 
people,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  receive  their 
proffered  dividend,  and  passed  resolutions  of 
oeosore  upon  the  authors  of  the  act.  And  thus 
the  whole  pohey  worked  out  differently  from 
what  had  been  expected.  The  States  and  the 
people  were  not  grateful  for  the  fiivor:  the 
anthors  of  the  act  gained  no  presidential  elec- 
tion by  it :  and  the  gratifying  fact  became  evi- 
dent that  the  American  people  were  not  the  de- 
generate Romans,  or  the  Tolatile  Greeks,  to  be 
tcduoed  with  their  own  money — to  give  their 
votes  to  men  who  lavished  the  public  moneys 
OD  their  wants  or  their  pleasures — in  grain  to 
feed  them,  or  in  shows  and  games  to  delight 
Hid  amuse  thenu 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INDEPEHDENT  TfiEASUBT  AHD  HABB  MONET 

PATMEMTS. 

» 

Thxsz  were  the  crowning  measures  of  tho  ses- 
sion, and  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,-* 
not  entirely  consummated  at  that  time,  but  partly, 
and  the  rest  assured ;— and  constitute  in  fiM^t  an 
era  in  our  financial  history.  They  were  the 
most  strenuously  contested  measures  of  the  see* 
sion,  and  made  the  issue  completely  between  the 
hard  money  and  the  paper  money  systems. 
They  triumphed— have  maintained  their  su- 
premacy ever  since — and  vindicated  their  excel- 
lence on  triaL  Vehemently  opposed  at  the  time^ 
and  the  greatest  evil  predicted,  opposition  has 
died  away,  and  given  place  to  support ;  and  the 
predicted  evils  have  been  seen  only  in  blessings. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  disturb  these  great 
measures  since  their  final-  adoption,  and  it  would 
seem  that  none  need  now  be  apprehended ;  but 
the  history  of  their  adoption  presents  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  in  our  financial  legisla- 
tion, and  must  have  its  interest  with  future  ages 
as  well  as  with  the  present  generation.  The  bills 
which  were  brought  in  for  the  purpose  were 
clear  in  principle— simple  in  detail :  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  fi>r 
its  revenues,  and  its  own  officers  to  keep  it— 
the  Treasury  being  at  the  seat  of  government, 
with  branches,  or  sub-treasuries  at  the  prindpal 
points  of  collection  and  disbursement.  And 
these  treasuries  to  be  real,  not  constructive — 
strong  buildings  to  hold  the  public  moneys,  and 
special  officers  to  keep  the  keys.  The  capacious, 
strong-walled  and  well-guarded  custom  houses 
and  mints,  furnished  in  the  great  cities  the 
rooms  that  were  wanted :  the  Treasury  building 
at  Washington  was  ready,  and  in  the  right 
place. 

This  proposed  total  separittion  of  the  federal 
government  from  all  banks — called  at  the  time 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  the  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State — ^naturally  arrayed  the  whole 
bank  power  against  it,  from  a  feeling  of  interest ; 
and  all  (or  nearly  so)  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  once  dominant,  and  still  potent.  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
headed  one  interest— Mr.  Rives,  of  Viiginia^  the 
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Other;  and  Mr.  Calhomi,  who  had  long  acted 
with  the  opposition,  now  came  hack  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  democracy,  and  gaye  the  ud  without 
which  these  great  measures  of  the  session  could 
not  hare  heen  carried.  His  temperament  re- 
quired him  to  hare  a  lead ;  and  it  was  readily 
yielded  to  him  in  the  dehate  in  all  cases  wBere 
he  went  with  the  recommendations  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  hence  he  appeared,  in  the  debate  on 
these  measures,  as  the  principal  antagonist  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Rives. 

The  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gare 
rise  to  some  taunts  in  relation  to  his  former 
support  of  a  national  bank,  and  on  his  present 
political  associations,  whidi  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tnnitj  to  set  himself  right  in  relation  to  that 
institution  and  his  support  of  it  in  1816  and 
1834.    In  this  mn  Mr.  Rives  said: 

^  It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
perpetual  and  gratuitous  introduction  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  into  this  debate, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection,  as  if  to  alarm 
the  imaginations  of  gnivo  senatora,  is  but  a  poor 
evidence  of  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  gentle- 
man's  cause.  Much  has  been  said  of  aigument 
ad  captandum  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
I  have  heard  none  that  can  compare  with  this 
solemn  stalking  of  the  ghost  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  through  this  hall,  to  *  frighten 
senators  from  their  propriety.'  I  ain  as  much 
opposed  to  that  institution  as  the  gentleman  or 
any  one  else  is,  or  can  be.  I  think  I  may  say  I 
have  given  some  proofii  of  it  The  gentleman  him- 
self acquits  me  of  any  design  to  ikvor  the  interest 
of  that  institution,  while  he  says  such  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  my  proposition.  The 
suggestion  is  advanced  for  efibct,  and  then  re- 
tracted in  form.  Whatever  be  the  new-bom 
aeal  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  against 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  stand  in  a  position  that  places  me,  at 
least,  as  much  above  suspicion  of  an.  undue  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  that  institution  as  the  honorable 
gentleman.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  who  introduced  and  sup- 

Sorted  the  bill  for  the  charter  <^  the  United 
tates  Bank  in  1816;  it  was  he,  also,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  in  1834,  to  extend  the  cnarter 
of  that  institution  for  a  term  of  twelve  years ; 
and  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  he  in  the 
well-remembered  scenes  of  that  day.  in  urging 
the  restoration  of  the  government  deposits  to 
this  same  institution." 

The  r^ly  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  those  taunts, 
which  impeached  his  consistency-— a  point  at 
whidi  he  was  always  sensitive — was  quiet  and 
leady,  and  the  same  that  he  had  often  been 


heard  to  express  in  common  conversation.    Hi 
said: 

"  In  supporting  the  bank  of  1816, 1  openly 
declared  that,  as*a  question  de  novOy  I  would 
be  decidedly  against  the  bank,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  give  it  my  support.  I  also  stated  that, 
in  supporting  the  banlc  then,  I  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  growing  out  of  the  then  ex- 
isting and  long-estaoTished  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  banking  sy  stenL  I  took 
the  ground,  even  at  that  early  period,  that  so 
long  as  the  connection  existed,  so  long  as  the 
government  received  and  paid  away  bonk  notes 
as  money,  thev  were  bound  to  regulate  their 
vaiie,  and  had  no  alternative  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank.  I  found  the  connec- 
tion in  existence  and  established  before  my  time, 
and  over  which  I  could  have  no  control.  I 
yielded  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  correct  the 
disordered  state  of  the  currency,  which  had 
fallen  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
States.  I  yielded  to  what  I  could  not  reverse, 
just  as  any  member  of  the  Senate  now  would, 
who  might  believe  that  Louisiana  vras  unconsti- 
tutionally admitted  into  the  Union,  but  who 
would,  nevertheless,  feel  compelled  to  vote  to 
extena  the  laws  to  that  State,  as  one  of  its 
members,  on  the  ground  that  it^  admission  was 
an  act,  whether  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, which  he  could  not  reverse.  In  1834, 1 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  same  principle,  in 
proposing  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  for  a 
short  period.  My  object,  as  expressly  avowed, 
was  to  use  the  buik  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween the  ^vemment  and  the  banking  system 
gradually,  m  order  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
which  has  now  befallen  us,  and  which  I  then 
clearly  perceived.  But  the  connection,  which  I 
believed  to  be  irreversible  in  1816,  has  now  been 
broken  by  operation  of  law.  It  is  now  an  open 
question.  I  feel  myself  tree^  for  the  first  time, 
to  choose  my  course  on  this  important  subject ; 
and,  in  opposing  a  bank,  I  act  m  confonnity  to 
principles  which  I  have  entertained  ever  since  I 
nave  fully  investigated  the  subject" 

Going  on  with  his  lead  in  support  of  the 
Presidmit's  recommendations,  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  forward  the  proposition  to  diacontmue 
the  use  of  bank  paper  in  the  receipts  and  dia- 
bursements  of  the  federal  government,  and  sup- 
ported his  motion  as  a  measure  as  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  banks  themselves  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  government.  In  this  sense  ha 
said: 

^  We  have  reached  a  new  era  with  regard  to 
these  institntions.  He  who  would  judge  cl  the 
future  by  the  past|  in  reference  to  them,  will  be 
wholly  mistaken.  The  year  1833  marks  the 
commencement  of  this  era.  That  extraordinary 
I  man,  who  had  the  power  of  imprinting  his  own 
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fteKngB  on  tli6  ooatnmiiHyy  then  coiiiiD€noed 
bis  MtOe  ftttftrlfB,  which  have  left  such  effects 
behind,  that  the  war  then  commenced  against 
the  banks^  I  dearly  see,  will  not  terminate^  un- 
leas' there  be  a  separation  between  them  and 
(he  covernment) — until  one  or  the  other  tri- 
amphs— till  the  gOTeinment  becomes  the  bank, 
or  the  bank  the  goremment.  In  resisting  their 
imioD,  I  act  as  the  friend  of  both.  I  have,  as  I 
have  said,  no  unkind  feeling  toward  the  banks. 
I  am  neither  a  bank  man,  nor  an  anti-bank  man. 
I  have  had  little  connection  with  them.  Many 
of  mj  best  friends,  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est esteem,  have  a  deep  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity, and,  as  fiur  as  friendship  or  porsonu  at- 
tachment extends,  my  inclination  would  be 
itroogly  in  their  &Tor.  But  I  stand  up  here  as 
the  representatiTe  of  no  particular  interest  I 
look  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  present ;  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  that 
ooune  which,  under  the  most  enhuged  view.  I 
believe  to  be  my  duty.  In  1834  I  saw  tne 
present  crisis.  I  in  vain  raised  a  warning  voice, 
and  endeavored  to  avert  it  I  now  see,  with 
equal  certainty,  one  hr  more  portentous.  K 
this  struggle  is  to  go  on — if  the  banks  will  in- 
■st  upon  a  reunion  with  the  government^  against 
the  sense  of  a  large  and  inlluential  portion  of 
the  oonmiunity — and,  above  all,  if  they  should 
snooMd  in  effecting  it — a  reflux  flood  will  inev- 
itablv  sweep  away  the  whole  system.  A  deep 
popuir  excitement  is  never  wiwout  some  rea- 
son, aiMi  ought  ever  to  be  treated  with  respect ; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  timely  into 
the  cause,  and  correct  it  before  the  excitement 
shall  become  so  great  as  to  demolish  the  object, 
with  all  its  good  and  evil,  against  which  it  is 
directed." 

Hr.  Rives  treated  the  divorce  of  bank  and 
State  as  the  divorce,  of  the  government  from 
the  people,  and  said : 

'^Ifuch  relianoe,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
placed  on  the  popular  catch-word  of  divorcing 
the  government  finom  all  connection  with  banks. 
Nothing  is  more  delusive  and  treacherous  than 
catch-words.  How  often  has  the  revered  name 
of  liberty  been  invoked,  in  every  Quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  every  age  of  the  worlo,  to  disguise 
and  sanctify  the  most  heartless  despotisms. 
Let  US  beware  that,  in  attempting  to  divorce 
the  govenmient  from  all  connection  with  banks, 
we  do  not  end  with  divorcing  the  government 
from  the  people.  As  long  as  the  people  shall 
be  satisfied  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  with  a  sound  convertible  paper  medium, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  the  precious  metals 
fcrming  the  basis  of  that  medium,  and  mingled 
in  the  current  of  circulation,  why  should  the 
government  reject  altogether  this  currency  of 
the  people,  in  the  operations  of  the  public 
TreasuTy?  If  this  currency  be  good  enough 
tat  the  masters  it  ought  to  be  so  for  the  ser- 


vants. If  the  government  sternly  reject,  for  its 
uses,  the  general  medium  of  exdiange  adopted 
by  the  community,  is  it  not  hereby  isolated 
from  the  general  wants  and  business  of  the 
country,  in  rdation  to  this  great  concern  of  the 
currency?  Bo  you  not  give  it  a  separate,  if 
not  hostile,  interest^  and  thus,  in  effect  produce 
a  divorce  between  government  and  p^ple  ? — a 
result  of  all  others,  to  be  most  deprecated  in  a 
republican  systeuL'^ 

Mr.  Webster's  mahi  aigoment  in  favor  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  National  Bank  (which 
was  the  consummation  he  kept  steadily  in  his 
eye)  was,  as  a  regulator  of  currency,  and  of  the 
domestic  exchanges.  The  answer  to  this  was, 
that  these  arguments,  now  relied  on  as  the 
main  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the  institution, 
were  not  even  thought  of  at  its  oommencement 
— that  no  such  reasons  were  hinted  at  by  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  and  the  advocates  of  the  first 
bank — ^that  they  were  new-fimgled,  and  had  not 
been  brought  forward  by  others  until  after  the 
paper  system  had  deranged  both  currency  and 
exchanges ; — and  that  it  was  contradictory  to 
look  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  in  the  source  of  the 
eviL  It  WBB  denied  that  the  relation  of  ex- 
changes was  a  government  concern,  or  that  the 
federal  government  was  created  for  any  such 
purpose.  The  buying  and  selling  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  a  business  pursuit — a  commercial 
business,  open  to  any  citizen  or  bank ;  and  the 
loss  or  profit  was  an  individual,  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment concern.  It  was  denied  that  there 
was  any  derangement  of  currency  in  the  only 
currency  which  the  constitution  recognized — 
that  of  gold  and  silver.  Whoever  had  this  cur- 
rency to  be  exchanged^-that  is,  given  in  ex- 
change at  one  place  for  the  same  in  another 
place — now  had  the  exchange  effected  on  fair 
terms,  and  on  the  just  commercial  principle— 
that  of  paying  a  difference  equal  to  the  freight 
and  insurance  of  the  money :  and,  on  that  prin- 
ciple, gold  was  the  best  regulator  of  exchanges ; 
for  its  small  bulk  and  little  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value,  made  it  easy  and  cheap  of 
transportatk>n ;  and  brought  down  the  exchange 
to  the  minimum  cost  of  such  transportation 
(even  when  necessary  to  be  made),  and  to  the 
uniformity  of  a  permanent  business.  That  was 
the  principle  of  exchange ;  but,  ordinarily,  there 
was  no  transportation  in  the  case :  the  exchange 
dealer  in  one  city  had  his  correspondent  in 
another:  a  letter  oflen  did  the  business.    The 
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regulation  of  the  currenejr  required  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  tenn.  As  used 
by  the  friends  of  a  National  Bank,  and  referred 
to  its  action,  the  paper  currency  alone  was  in- 
tended. The  phrase  had  got  into  vogue  since 
the  pi^per  currency  had  become  predominant, 
and  that  is  a  currency  not  recognized  by  the 
constitution,  but  repudiated  by  it ;  and  one  of 
its  main  objects  was  to  present  the  future 
existence  of  that  currency — ^the  evils  of  which 
its  framers  had  seen  and  felt.  Gold  and  silver 
was  the  only  currency  recognized  by  that  in- 
strument, and  its  regulation  specially  and  exclu- 
sively given  to  Congress,  which  had  lately  dis- 
charged its  duty  in  that  particular,  in  regula- 
^g  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  The 
gold  act  of  1834  had  made  that  regulation,  cor- 
recting the  error  of  previous  legislation,  and 
had  revived  the  circulation  of  gold,  as  an  ordi- 
nary currency,  after  a  total  disappearance  of  it 
under  an  erroneous  valuation,  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration. It  was  in  full  circulation  when  the 
combined  stoppage  of  the  banks  again  sup- 
pressed it  That  was  the  currency — gold  and 
silver,  with  the  regulation  of  which  Congress 
was  not  only  intrusted,  but  charged :  and  this 
regulation  included  preservation.  It  must  be 
saved  before  it  can  be  regulated ;  and  to  save  it, 
it  must  be  brought  into  the  country— -and  kept 
in  it.  The  demand  of  the  federal  treasury 
could  alone  aocomplish  these  objects.  The 
quantity  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  that 
treasury — its  large  daily  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments—all inexorably  confined  to  hard  money 
•!— would  create  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  which  would  command  their  presence, 
and  that  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  government.  For  the 
government  does  not  consume  what  it  collects 
— does  not  melt  up  or  hoard  its  revenue,  or 
export  it  to  foreign  countries,  but  pays  it  out 
to  the  people;  and  thus  becomes  the  distributor 
ofgold  and  silver  among  them.  It  is  the  greats 
est  paymaster  in  the  country;  and,  while  it 
pays  in  hard  money,  the  people  will  be  sure  of 
a  supply.  We  are  taunted  with  the  demand : 
"  Wlure  u  the  better  currency  f "  We  an- 
swer: ^^  Suppressed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
banks  ! "  And  this  is  the  third  time  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  which  paper  money  has 
suppressed  specie,  and  now  suppresses  it:  for 
this  is  a  game — (the  war  between  gold  and 


paper)— in  which  the  meanest  and  weakest  is 
always  the  conqueror.  The  baser  currency 
always  displaces  the  better.  Hard  money 
needs  support  against  paper,  and  that  support 
can  be  given  by  us,  by  excluding  paper  money 
from  all  federal  receipts  and  payments ;  and  con- 
fining paper  money  to  its  own  local  and  inferior 
orbit:  and  its  regulation  can  be  well  accom- 
plished by  subjecting  delinqaent  banks  to  the 
process  of  bankruptcy,  and  their  small  notes  to 
suppression  imder  a  federal  stamp  duty. 

The  distress  of  the  country  figured  largely  m 
the  speeches  of  several  members,  but  without 
finding  much  sympathy.  That  engine  of  opera- 
ting upon  the  government  and  the  people  had 
been  over-worked  in  the  panic  session  of  1833-'34^ 
and  was  now  a  stale  resource,  and  a  crippled  ma- 
dune.  The  suspension  appeared  to  the  country  to 
have  been  purposely  contrived,  and  wantonly  coi^ 
tinned.  There  was  now  more  gold  and  silver  m 
the  country  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  it  before 
— ^four  times  as  much  as  in  1832,  when  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  in  its  palmy  state,  and 
was  vaunted  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  cur- 
rency. Twenty  millions  of  silver  was  then  its 
own  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  metal  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  a  partide  of  gold  in* 
eluded  in  the  estimate.  Now  the  estimate  of 
gold  and  silver  was  eighty  millions ;  and  with 
this  supply  of  the  predous  metals,  and  the  do- 
termination  of  all  the  sound  banks  to  resume  as 
soon  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  be 
forced  into  resumption,  or  forced  into  open  in- 
solvency,  so  as  to  lose  control  over  others,  the 
suspension  and  embarrassment  were  obliged  to 
bo  of  brief  continuance.  Such  were  the  aigor 
ments  of  the  friends  of  hard  money. 

The  divorce  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
Senate,  and  though  not  acted  upon  in  the  Hoosb 
during  this  called  session,  yet  received  the  inv- 
petus  which  soon  carried  it  through,  and  gives 
it  a  right  to  be  placed  among  the  measures  of 
that  session. 


CHAPTEK  XII. 

ATTKMPTED  BESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PATMENTB. 

The  suspension  of  the  banks  commenced  at  New 
York,  and  took  place  on  the  momiaigof  the  lOtb 
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oTMay:  thoseofPhikdelphk^heBdedbj  the  Bank 
of  Ibe  United  States,  dosed  their  doom  two  days 
ifter,  and  merely  in  oonseqnenoe,  as  they  alleged, 
of  theNew  York  suspension;  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  especially  declared  its  wish  and 
abilitj  to  baTO  continued  specie  payments  with- 
out leserre,  hut  felt  it  proper  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set.  All  this  was  known 
to  be  a  Action  at  the  time ;  and  the  events  were 
soon  to  come,  to  prove  it  to  be  so.  As  early  as 
tiie  15th  of  August  ensuing — in  less  than  one 
hundred  days  after  the  suspension — the  banks 
of  New  York  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
resuming.  A  general  meeting  of  the  ofBoers  of 
the  banks  of  the  city  took  place,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  banks  to 
proeore  the  appointment  of  del^ates  to  agree 
upon  a  time  of  general  resumption.  In  this 
meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved :  "  TJiat 
the  banks  of  the  several  States  be  respectfully 
invited  to  appoint  delegate^  to  meet  on  the 
27th  day  of  Nofvember  next,  in  the  city  of  New 
Yin%  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the 
time  rehen  specie  payments  may  be  resumed 
with  scfety;  and  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
effect  that  purpose J^  Three  citizens,  eminently 
respectable  in  themselves,  and  presidents  of  the 
leading  institutions — Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin, 
George  Kewbold,  and  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence — 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
other  banks  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 
They  did  so;  and,  leaving  to  each  bank  the 
privilege  of  sending  as  many  delegates  as  it 
pfetfied,  they  warmly  urged  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  banks  ttom  each 
State  should  be  represented  in  the  proposed 
convention.  There  was  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  invitation ;  but  the  convention  did  not 
tike  place.  One  powerful  interest,  strong 
enough  to  paralyze  the  movement,  refused  to 
oome  into  it.  That  interest  was  the  Philadel- 
phia banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States!  So  soon  were  fallacious  pretensions 
exploded  when  put  to  the  test.  And  the  test 
m  this  case  was  not  resumption  itself^  but  only 
a  meeting  to  confer  upon  a  time  when  it  would 
suit  the  general  interest  to  resume.  Even  to 
unite  in  that  conference  was  refused  by  this  ajv 
rqgant  interest,  affecting  such  a  superiority  over 
iU  other  banks ;  and  pretending  to  have  been 
only  dragged  into  their  condition  by  their  ex- 
impie.    But  a  reason  had  to  be*given  fer  this 


refusal,  and  it  was— and  was  worthy  of  the 
party;  namely,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  business  until  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  extra  aesskm  of  Ccmgress. 
That  answer  was  a  key  to  the  movements  in 
Gcmgress  to  thwart  the  government  plans,  and 
to  coerce  a  renewal  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter.  After  the  termination  of  the  sessbn  it 
will  be  seen  that  another  reason  for  refusal  was 
found. 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

BANKBUPT  ACT  AOAmST  BAI7E& 

This  was  the  stringent  measure  recommended 
by  the  President  to  cure  the  evil  of  bank  sui^ 
pensions.  Scattered  through  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  only  existing  as  Idcsl  institu- 
tions, the  federal  government  could  exercise  no 
direct  power  over  them ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  State  legislatures  to  act  in  con- 
cert)  left  the  institutions  to  do  as  they  pleased ; 
or  rather,  left  even  the  insolvent  ones  to  do  as 
they  pleased;  for  these,  dominating  over  the 
others,  and  governed  by  their  own  necessities,  or 
designs,  compeUed  the  solvent  banks,  through 
panic  or  self-defence,  to  follow  their  example. 
Three  of  these  general  suspensions  had  occurred 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  notes  of  these 
banks  constituting  the  mass  of  the  circulating 
medium,  put  the  actual  currency  into  the  hands 
of  these  institutions;  leaving  the  V)inmunity 
helpless ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  indi- 
viduals to  contend  with  associated  corporations 
It  was  a  reproach  to  the  federal  government  to 
be  imable  to  correct  this  state  of  things — to  see 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  driven  out  of 
circulation,  and  out  of  the  country ;  and  substi- 
tuted by  depreciated  paper ;  and  the  very  evil 
produced  which  it  was  a  main  object  of  the  coor 
stitution  to  prevent  The  framers  of  that  instro* 
ment  were  hard-money  men.  They  had  seen 
the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  intended  to  guard 
their  posterity  against  what  they  themselves  had 
suffered.  They  had  done  so,  as  they  believed, 
in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  issue  bills 
of  credit ;  and  in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States 
to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender 
in  dischaige  of  debts.    The  Invention  of  banksi 
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•nd  their  power  over  the  oommnmly,  had  nulli- 
fied this  Just  and  wiae  intenticm  of  the  oanatita- 
tion ;  and  certainly  it  would  he  a  reproach  to 
that  instrument  if  it  was  inc^iable  of  protecting 
itself  against  such  enenues,  at  such  an  important 
point  Thus  far  it  had  been  found  so  incapable; 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  the  fiwdt  was  in 
the  instrument)  or  in  its  administrators.  There 
were  many  who  beiieved  it  entirely  to  be  the 
fiuilt  of  the  latteiv-who  believed  that  the  con- 
stitution had  ample  means  of  protection,  within 
itself  against  insolvent)  or  delinquent  banks — 
and  that)  all  that  was  wanted  was  a  will  in  the 
federal  legislature  to  apply  the  remedy  which 
the  evil  required.  This  remedy  was  the  process 
of  bankruptcy,  under  which  a  delinquent  bank 
might  be  instantly  stopped  in  its  operations — 
its  circulation  called  in  and  paid  off,  a9*&r  as  its 
assets  would  go— itself  closed  up,  and  all  power 
of  farther  mischief  immediately  terminated. 
This  remedy  it  was  now  proposed  to  apply. 
President  Van  Buren  recommended  it :  he  was 
the  first  President  who  had  had  the  merit  of 
doing  so ;  and  all  that  was  now  wanted  was  a 
Congress  to  back  him:  and  that  was  a  great 
want !  one  hard  to  supply.  A  powerful  array, 
strongly  combined,  was  on  the  other  side,  both 
moneyed  and  political  All  the  local  banks 
were  against  it ;  and  they  counted  a  thousand 
— ^tbeir  stockholders  myriads; — and  many  of 
their  owners  and  debtors  were  in  Congress: 
the  (still  so-called)  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes 
was  against  it:  and  its  power  and  influence 
were  stall  great :  the  whole  political  party  op- 
posed to  tne  administration  were  against  it,  as 
well  because  opposition  is  always  a  necessity  of 
the  party  out  of  power,  as  a  means  of  getting  in, 
as  because  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
present  state  of  things  opposition  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  outside  party.  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  did  so, 
seeming  to  question  the  right  of  Congress  to 
apply  the  remedy  rather  than  to  question  the 
expediency  of  it    He  said : 

^  We  have  seen  the  declaration  of  the  President, 
In  which  he  says  that  he  refrains  from  suggesting 
any  specific  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  exchan- 
ges of  the  country,  and  for  relieving  mercantile  em- 
barrassments^ or  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  foreign  or  domestic  commerce ;  and 
that  he  does  this  from  a  conviction  that  such 
measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
Tince  of  the  general  government;  and  yet  he 


has  made  a  recommendation  to  Congress  whidi 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  it  ii 
of  a  measure  which  he  thinks  may  prove  a 
salutary  remedy  against  a  depreciated  paper 
currency.  This  measure  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  bankrupt  law  against  corporations 
and  other  bankers. 

^  Now,  Mr.  President)  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  coxfstitution  authorizes  Congress  to  establish 
uniform  rules  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt^^ics ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  and  abundantly  manifest, 
that  this  power  was  not  granted  with  any  refer- 
ence to  currency  questions.    It  is  a  general 
power — a  power  to  make  uniform  rules  on  the 
subject.    How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  power 
can  be  fairly  exercised  by  seizing  on  corpora- 
tions and  umkers,  but  excluding  all  the  other 
usual  subjects  of  bankrupt  laws !    Besides,  do 
such  laws  ordinarily  extend  to  corporations  at 
all  ?     But  suppose  they  might  be  so  extended, 
by  a  bankrupt  law  enacted  for  the  usual  pur- 
poses contemplated  hj  such  laws ;  how  can  a 
law  be  defended,  which  embraces  them  and 
bankers  alone  ?    I  should  like  to  hear  what  the 
learned  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  is  referred,  has 
to  say  upon  it    How  does  the  President's  sug- 
gestion conform  to  his  notions  of  the  constitu- 
tion?   The  object  of  bankrupt  laws,  sir,  has  no 
relation  to  currency.    It  is  simply  to  distribute 
the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors  among  their 
creditors ;  and  I  must  say,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  Congress  to  exercise  it  ^pon  corpora- 
tions and  bankers,  with  the  leading  and  primary 
object  of  remedying  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. 

'^And  this  appears  the  more  extraordinary, 
inasmudi  as  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the 
general  subject  of  the  currency  is  not  within 
our  province.  Bankruptcy,  in  its  common  and 
just  meaning,  is  within  our  province.  Currency, 
says  the  message,  is  not  But  we  have  a  bank- 
ruptcy power  in  the  constitution,  and  we  will 
use  this  power,  not  for  bankruptcy,  indeed,  but 
for  currency.  This,  I  confess,  sir,  appears  to  roe 
to  be  the  short  statement  of  the  matter.  I  would 
not  do  the  message,  or  its  author,  any  intentional 
injustice,  nor  create  any  apparent,  where  there 
was  not  a  real  inconsistency ;  but  I  declare,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  proposed 
use  of  the  bankrupt  power  with  those  opinions 
of  the  message  which  respect  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  the  currency  of  the  country." 

The  right  to  use  this  remedy  against  bank- 
rupt corporations  was  of  course  well  considered 
!  by  the  President  before  he  recommended  it,  and 
I  also  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
.  Woodbury),  bred  to  the  bar,  and  since  a  justice 
)  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 
'  whom  it  had  been  several  times  recommended. 
!  Doubtless  HA  remedy  was  sanctictied  by  thi 
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wkole  cibiiiei  before  it  became  a  solgeci  of  eze- 
eatm  leoommeiidatiMi.     Bat  the  objectioiiB  of 
Mr.  Webster,  thougb  rather  snggosted  than 
m^ed,  and  confined  to  the  right  without  im- 
peaching the  ejepediencjf  of  the  remedy,  led  to  a 
faS\  enminatkm  into  the  nature  and  ol^ecte  of 
the  )aw8  of  bankmpt^,  in  which  the  right  to 
UK  them  as  proposed  seemed  to  be  fully  Tindi- 
died.    But  the  measore  was  not  then  pressed 
to  a  TOte ;  and  the  ooeasion  for  the  remedy  hsr- 
ing  soon  passed  away,  and  not  recurring  sinoe, 
the  question  has  not  been  reviyed.    But  the  im- 
portance of  the  xemedy,  and  the  possilnlity  that 
it  may  be  wanted  at  some  future  time,  and  the 
h%h  porpose  of  showing  that  the  constitution  is 
not  impotent  at  a  point  so  yital,  renders  it  pro- 
per to  present,  in  this  View  of  the  wcM'king  of 
the  government)  the  line  (tf  aigmnent  which  was 
tha  latisfiictory  to  its  advocates :  and  this  is 
done  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

RANKBTJFT  ACT  FOB  BANKS:  MB.  BENT0N19 

SPEECH. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  pass  bankrupt  laws 
ia  expressly  gtren  in  our  constitution,  and  giyen 
vitboat  limitation  or  qualification.  It  is  the 
fairth  in  the  number  of  the  enumerated  powers, 
ad  nms  thus :  '^  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
mufoim  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States."  This  is  a  fnU 
nd  dear  grant  of  power.  Upon  its  face  it  admits 
of  no  question,  and  leaves  Congress  at  fiill 
liberty  to  pass  any  kind  of  bankrupt  laws  they 
please,  limited  only  by  the  condition,  that  what- 
e? er  laws  are  passed,  they  are  to  be  uniform  in 
their  operation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  fiu»  of  our  own  constitution  there  is 
no  question  (^  our  right  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law, 
limited  to  banka  and  bankers ;  but  the  senator 
from  Massadhusetts  [Mr.  Websteb]  and  others 
who  have  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  him, 
most  cany  us  to  ^igland,  and  conduct  us 
throng^  the  labyrinth  of  English  statute  law, 
tad  through  the  chaos  of  EngUsh  judicial  de- 
cisioiis,  to  learn  what  this  word  bankruptde% 
in  oor  oonstitntion.  is  intended  to  signify.  In 
this  he,  and  they,  are  true  to  the  habits  of  the 


legal  profession — ^those  habits  which,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  our  America,  have  become  a 
proverbial  disqualification  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  duties.  I  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  is  the  fitte  of  our  lawyers  and 
judges  to  have  to  run  to  British  law  books  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  contained  in 
our  constitution ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
legislator,  and  of  the  statesman,  to  take  a  larger 
view — to  consider  the  difference  between  the 
political  institutions  of  the  two  coimtries — ^to 
ascend  to  first  principles— to  know  the  causes 
of  events — and  to  judge  how  &r  what  was  suit- 
able and  beneficial  to  one  might  be  prejudicial 
and  inapplicable  to  the  other.  We  stand  here 
as  legislatorB  and  statesmen,  not  as  lawyers  and 
judges;  we  have  a  grant  of  power  to  execute^ 
not  a  statute  to  interpret;  and  our  first  du^ 
is  to  look  to  that  grant^  and  see  what  it  is ;  and 
our  next  duty  is  to  look  over  our  countiy,  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  which' re- 
quires the  exercise  of  that  grant  of  power.  This 
is  what  our  President  has  done,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do.  He  has  looked  into  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  seen  there  an  unlimited  grant  of  power 
to  pass  uniform  laws  on  the  sulject  of  bank- 
ruptcies; and  he  has  looked  over  the  United 
States,  and  seen  what  he  believes  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  namely, 
about  a  thousand  banks  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  no  State  possessed  of  authority  to  act  be- 
yond its  own  limits  in  remedying  the  evils  of  a 
mischief  so  vast  and  so  fnghtfuL  Seeing  these 
two  things — a  power  to  act,  and  a  subject  matter 
requiring  action — the  President  has  recom- 
*mended  the  action  which  the  constitution  per- 
mits, and  which  the  subject  reouires ;  but  the 
senator  from  Massachusotts  has  risen  in  his 
place,  and  called  upon  us  to  shift  our  view ;  to 
transfer  our  contemplation — from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  British  statute 
book — ^from  actual  bankruptcy  among  ourselvea 
to  historical  bankruptcy  in  England;  and  to 
confine  our'  legislation  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  model. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  lay  it  down  that 
Congress  is  not  confined,  like  jurists  and  judges, 
to  the  English  statutoxy  definitions,  or  the  Nisi 
Prius  or  Kiog's  Bench  construction  of  the 
phrases  known  to  English  legislation,  and  used 
in  our  constitulion.  Such  a  limitation  would 
not  only  narrow  us  down  to  a  mere  lawyer's 
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▼iew  of  a  subject,  bnt  woald  limit  us,  in  point 
of  time,  to  English  precedents,  as  they  stood  at 
the  adoption  of  our  constitntion,  in  the  year 
1789.  I  protest  against  this  absnTdily,  and  con- 
tend that  we  are  to  use  otrr  granted  powers  ac- 
cording to  the  drcumstanoes  of  oar  own  coun- 
try, and  according  to  the  genius  of  our  repuhlietn 
institutions,  and  according  to  the  progress  of 
events  and  the  expansion  of  light  and  knowledge 
among  ourselyes.  If  not,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  '^  usual  objects,"  and  the  ^  usual 
subjects,"  and  the  "  usual  purposes,"  of  British 
legislation  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution,  how  could  Congress  ever  make  a 
law  in  relation  to  steamboats,  or  to  railroad 
cars,  both  of  which  were  unknown  to  British 
legislation  in  1789 ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  idea  that  would  send  us  to  England  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  would  not 
fidl  within  the  limits  of  our  legislative  authority. 
Upon  their  face,  the  words  of  the  constitution 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, eren  as  understood  by  those  who 
impugn  that  recommendation.  The  bankrupt 
clause  is  very  peculiar  in  its  phraseology,  and 
the  more  strikingly  so  from  its  contrast  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  naturalization  clause, 
which  is  coupled  with  it  Mark  this  difference : 
there  is  to  be  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation : 
thore  are  to  be  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  One  is  in  the  singular,  the  other 
in  the  plural ;  one  is  to  be  a  rule,  the  other  are 
to  be  laws ;  one  acts  on  indiriduals,  the  other 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  bankruptcies  that  are, 
and  not  bankruptcy  that  is,  to  be  the  objects  of 
these  uniform  iMrs. 

As  a  proposition,  now  limited  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  I  lay  it  down  that  we  are  not  confined 
to  the  modem  English  acceptation  of  this  term 
baiUcrupt ;  for  it  is  a  term,  not  of  English,  but 
of  Roman  origin.  It  is  a  term  of  the  ciril  law, 
and  borrowed  by  the  English  firom  that  code. 
They  bonowed  from  Italy  both  the  name  and  the 
purpose  of  the  law ;  and  also  the  first  objects  to 
which  the  law  was  applicable.  The  English 
were  borrowers  of  every  thing  connected  with 
this  code;  and  it  is  absurd  in  us  to  borrow  fix>m 
a  borrower — ^to  copy  from  a  copyist — ^when  we 
have  the  original  lender  and  the  orignial  text 
before  us.  Bancus  and  ruptua  signifies  a 
broken  bench;  and  the  word  broken  is  not 
metaphorical  but  Uteral,  and  is  descriptive  of 


the  ancient  method  of  cashiering  an  insolvent 
or  fraudulent  banker,  by  turning  him  out  of  the 
exchange  or  market  place,  and  breaking  the 
table  bench  to  pieces  on  which  he  kept  his  money 
and  transacted  his  business.  The  term  batih 
rupt^  then,  in  the  civil  law  from  whidi  the  Sng^ 
lish  borrowed  it,  not  only  applied  to  bankers,  bnt 
was  confined  to  them ;  and  it  is  prqK)sterou8  in 
us  to  limit  ouxselveB  to  an  English  definition  of 
a  dvil  law  term. 

Upon  this  exposition  of  our  own  constitntion, 
and  of  the  dvil  law  derivation  of  this  term 
bankrupt,  I  submit  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  limited  to  the  English 
judicial  or  statutory  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
and  so  I  finish  the  first  pdnt  whidi  I  took 
in   the   ai^^ument    The  next  point  is  more 
comprehensive,  and  makes  a  direct  issue  vrith 
the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Massar 
chusetts,  [Mr.  Webstxb.]    His  proposition  is, 
that  we  must  confine  our  bankrupt  legislation 
to  the  usual  objects,  the  usual  subjects,  and  the 
usual  purposes  of  bankrupt  laws  in  England; 
and  that  currency  (meaning  piper  money  and 
shin-plasters  of  course),  and  banka,  and  bank- 
ing, are  not  within  the  scope  of  that  legislation. 
I  take  issue,  sir,  upon  all  these  points,  and  am 
ready  to  go  with  tiie  senator  to  England,  and  to 
contest  them,  one  by  one^  on  the  evidences  of 
English  history,  of  English  statute  law,  and  of 
English  judicial  decision.    I  say  English ;  for, 
although  the  senator  did  not  mention  England, 
yet  he  could  mean  nothing  else,  in  his  reference 
to  the  usual  objects,  usual  subjects,  and  usual 
purposes  of  bankrupt  laws.    He  could  mean 
"hotlung  else.   He  must  mean  the  English  exam- 
ples and  the  English  practice,  or  nothing ;  and 
he  is  not  a  person  to  speak,  and  mean  nothing. 

Protesting  agunst  this  voyage  across  the  high 
seas,  I  nevertheless  will  make  it,  and  wUl  ask 
the  senator  on  what  act,  out  of  the  scores  whidi 
Parliament  has  passed  upon  this  subject,  or  on 
what  period,  out  of  the  five  hundred  years  that 
she  has  been  legislating  upon  it,  will  he  fix  for 
his  example  ?  Or,  whether  he  will  choose  to 
view  the  whole  together ;  and  out  of  the  vast 
chaotic  and  heterogeneous  mass,  extract  a 
general  power  which  Parliament  possesses,  and 
which  he  proposes  for-  our  exemplar  ?  For  my- 
self I  am  agreed  to  consider  the  question  under 
the  whole  or  under  dther  of  these  aspects,  and, 
relying  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  expect  a 
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afedeibennoe  firam  tin  oomtest,  take  it  in  any 
vaj. 

Aadflivt,  as  to  the  acts  passed  npon  this 
solgeet;  great  is  their  nmnber,  and  most  dis- 
amilar  thdir  provisions.     For  the  first  two 
Inmdrsd  years^  these  acts  aj^lied  to  none  hut 
aliensi  and  a  single  class  of  aliens,  and  only  for 
t  an^  act)  that  of  flying  the  reshn  to  avoid 
thor  creditors.    Then  they  vere  made  to  ^ply 
to  all  debtors,  whether  natires  or  foreigners, 
CDgsged  in  trade  or  not,  and  took  eflfect  for 
three  acts :  1st,  flying  the  realm ;  2d,  keeping 
the  house  to  avoid  creditors ;  3d,  taking  sano- 
touy  in  a  church  to  avoid  arrest.  For  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years — ^to  be  precise,  for  two 
hondred  and  twenty  years — ^bankruptcy  was 
only  treated  criminally,  and  directed  against 
those  who  would  not  free  their  creditors,  or 
abide  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  the  remedies 
iguDst  them  were  not  civil,  but  criminal ;  it 
was  not  a  distribution  of  the  effects,  but  cor- 
pcnal  ponishment,  to  wit:  imprisonment  and 
outlawry  *    The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  that  confined  the  law  to  merchants  and 
traders,  took  in  the  unfortunate  as  well  as  the 
criminal,  extended  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  to  in- 
sbility  as  well  as  to  disinclination  to  pay,  dis- 
criminated between  innocent  and  fraudulent 
bankruptcy;  and  gave  to  creditors  the  remedial 
ri^  to  a  distribution  of  effects.    This  statute 
opened  the  door  to  judicial  construction,  and  the 
judges  went  to  work  to  define  by  dedsions/who 
were  traders,  and  what  acts  constituted  the 
iact,  or  showed  an  intent  to  delay  or  to  defraud 
creditors.  In  making  these  decisions,  the  judges 
Ksched  high  enough  to  get  hold  of  royal  com- 
pttues,  snd  low  enough  to  get  hold  of  shoe- 
makers ;  the  latter  upon  the  ground  that  they 
bought  the  leather  out  of  which  they  made  the 
shoes;  and  they  even  had  a  most  learned  con- 
sultation to  decide  whether  a  man  who  was 
a  landlord  for  dogs,  and  bought  dead  horses  for 
luB  fiwr-legged  boarders,  and  then  sold  the  skins 
tad  bones  of  the  horse  carcases  he  had  bought, 
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4lT«n  and  wandxj  penoiui  cnttiij  obtalDad  into 
fTMt  sabiteooe  of  otbarmoii's  goods,  do  suddenly 
■akAowB,  or  koep  tbeir  booses,  not  minding  to 
to  any  of  tboir  eredtton,  their  debts  snddatlei, 
wfllt  and  owB  pkaaoroi  eonioiiia  tho  sob- 
obtsiaed  bj  credit  of  other  nen  fortheir  own  pleasurei 
Mvlag,  sfslast  all  reason,  eqnltjr,  and  good  eon* 


was  not  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  act; 
and  so  subject  to  the  statute  of  bankrupts. 
These  decisions  of  the  judges  set  the  Parliament 
to  work  again  to  preclude  judicial  constructions 
by  the  precision,  negatively  and  affirmatively, 
of  legislative  enactment.  But,  worse  and  worse ! 
Out  of  the  firying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  more 
legislation  the  more  construction;  the  more 
statutes  Parliament  made,  the  more  numerous 
and  the  more  various  the  judicial  dedsions; 
untiV  besides  merchants  and  traders,  near  forty 
other  descriptions  of  persons  were  included;  and 
the  catalogue  of  bankruptcy  acts,  innocent  or. 
fraudulent,  is  swelled  to  a  length  which  requires 
whole  pages  to  contain  it.  Among  those  who 
are  now  included  by  statutory  enactment  in 
England,  leaving  out  the  great  classes  compre- 
hended under  the  names  of  merchants  and 
traders,  are  bankers,  brokers,  fkctors,  and  scri- 
veners ;  insurers  against  perils  by  sea  and  land ; 
warehousemen,  wharfingers,  packers,  builders^ 
carpenters,  shipwrights  and  victuallers ;  keepers 
of  inns^  hotels,  taverns  and  coffee-houses ;  dyers, 
printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  calendrers,  sellers 
of  cattle  or  sheep ;  commission  merchants  and 
consignees;  and  the  agents  of  all  these  classes. 
These  are  the  affirmative  definitions  of  the 
classes  liable  to  bankruptcy  in  England ;  then 
come  the  negative;  and  among  these  are  far- 
mers, graziers,  and  common  laborers  for  hire ; 
the  receivers  general  of  the  king's  taxes,  and 
members  or  subscribers  to  any  incorporated 
companies  established  by  charter  of  act  of  Par- 
liament. And  among  these  negative  and  affirm- 
ative exclusions  and  inclusions,  there  are  many 
classes  which  have  repeatedly  changed  position, 
and  found  themselves  successively  in  and  out  of 
the  bankrupt  code.  Now,  in  all  tliis  mass  of 
variant  and  contradictory  legislation,  what  part 
of  it  will  the  senator  firom  Massachusetts  select* 
for  his  model  7  The  improved,  and  approved 
parts,  to  be  sure !  But  here  a  barrier  presents 
itself— an  impassable  wall  interposes— a  veto 
power  intervenes.  For  it  so  happens  that  the 
improvements  in  the  British  bankrupt  code, 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  considered  best,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation,  are  of  modem 
origin — ^the  creations  of  the  last  fifty  years — 
actually  made  since  the  date  of  our  constitution ; 
and,  therefore^  not  within  the  pale  of  its  punriew 
and  meaning.  Yes,  sir,  made  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  constitution,  and,  therefore,  not 
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to  be  included  within  its  contemplation ;  unless 
this  doctrine  of  searching  into  British  statutes 
for  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  is  to  make 
us  search  forwards  to  the  end  of  the  British  em- 
pire, as  well  as  search  backwards  to  its  begin- 
ning. Fact  is,  that  the  actual  bankrupt  code  of 
Great  Britain — the  one  that  preserres  all  that 
is  valuablo,  that  consolidates  all  that  is  pre- 
serredj  and  improves  all  that  is  improvable,  is  an 
act  of  most  recent  date— of  the  reign  of  George 
lY.,  and  not  jet  a  dosen  years  old.  Here,  then, 
in  goin^  back  to  England  for  a  model,  we  are 
cut  off  from  her  improvements  in  the  bankrupt 
code,  and  confined  to  take  it  as  it  stood  under 
the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  earlier  reigns  of  the  Brunswick 
sovereigns.  This  should  be  a  consideration,  and 
sufficiently  weighty  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  looking  to  our  own  constitution  alone  for  the 

• 

extent  and  drcumscription  of  our  powers. 

But  let  us  continue  this  discussion  upon  prin- 
ciples of  British  example  and  British  legislation. 
We  must  go  to  England  for  one  of  two  things ; 
either  for  a  case  in  point,  to  be  found  in  some 
statute,  or  a  general  authority,  to  be  extracted 
from  a  general  practice.  Take  it  either  way,  or 
both  ways,  and  I  am  ready  and  able  to  vindicate, 
upon  British  precedents,  our  perfect  right  to  en- 
act a  bankrupt  law,  limited  in  its  application  to 
banks  and  bankers.  And  first,  for  a  case  in 
point,  that  is  to  say,  an  English  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy, limited  to  these  lords  of  the  purse- 
strings  :  we  have  it  at  once,  in  the  first  act  ever 
passed  on  the  subject — the  act  of  the  30th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  m.,  against  the 
Lombard  Jews.  Every  body  knows  that  these 
Jews  were  bankers,  usually  formed  into  compa- 
nies, who,  issuing  firom  Venice,  Milan,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  spread  over  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  every  cotmtry  and  dty  in 
which- the  dawn  of  reviving  civilization,  and  the 
germ  of  returning  industry,  gave  employment 
to  money,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  credit 
They  came  to  London  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  street  which 
still  retains  it,  as  well  as  it  still  retains  the  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  the  peculiar  reputation, 
which  the  Lombard  Jews  established  for  it 
The  first  law  against  bankrupts  ever  passed  in 
England,  was  against  the  banking  company  com- 
posed of  these  Jews,  and  confined  exclusively  to 


them..  It  remained  in  force  two  hundred  yeaiS) 
without  any  alteratk>n  whatever,  and  was  noth- 
ing but  the  application  of  the  law  of  their  own 
couiitry  to  these  bankers  in  the  countiy  of  their 
sojournment — ^the  Italian  law,  founded  upon  the 
dvil  law,  and  called  in  Italy  banco  rotto,  bn>- 
ken  bank.  It  is  in  direct  reference  to  these 
Jews,  and  this  application  of  the  exotic  bank  . 
rupt  law  to  them,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his 
institutes,  takes  occasion  to  say  that  both  the 
name  and  the  wickedness  of  bankruptqr  were 
of  foreign  origin,  and  had  been  brought  into 
England  from  foreign  parts.  It  was  enacted 
under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of 
the  English  princes — a  reign  as  much  distin- 
guished for  the  beneficence  of  its  dvil  adminis- 
tration as  for  the  splendor  of  its  military  adiieTe- 
ments.  This  act  of  itself  is  a  full  answer  to  the 
whole  objection  taken  by  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  shows  that,  even  in  England,  a 
bankrupt  law  has  been  confined  to  a  single  cUss 
of  persons,  and  that  class  a  banking  company. 
And  here  I  would  be  willing  to  dose  my  speech 
upon  a  compromise — a  compromise  founded  in 
reason  and  rcdprodty,  and  ilivested  with  the 
equitable  mantle  of  a  mutual  concession.  It  is 
this :  if  we  must  follow  English  precedents,  let 
us  follow  them  chronologically  and  orderly. 
Let  us  b^^  at  the  beginning,  and  take  them  as 
they  rise.  Give  me  a  bankrupt  law  for  two 
hundred  years  against  banks  and  bankers ;  and, 
after  that,  make  another  for  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] has  emphatically  demanded,  how  the 
bankrupt  power  could  be  fairly  exercised  bj 
seizing  on  corporations  and  bankers,  and  ex- 
cluding all  the  other  usual  subjects  of  bankrupt 
laws  7  I  answer,  by  following  the  example  of 
that  England  to  which  he  has  conducted  us ', 
by  copying  the  act  of  the  30th  o'f  Edward 
III.  i  by  going  back  to  that  reijgn  of  heroism, 
patriotism,  and  wisdom ;  that  rdgn  in  which  the 
monarch  acquired  as  much  glory  from  his  do* 
mestic  policy  as  firom  his  fordgn  conquests; 
that  rdgn  in  whidi  the  acquisition  of  dyers  and 
weavers  from  Flanders,  the  observance  of  law 
and  justice,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  ag- 
riculture and  manufactures,  confbrred  more  bene- 
fit upon  the  kingdom,  and  more  glory  upon  the 
king,  than  the  splendid  victories  of  Poictieis, 
Agincourt,  and  Cressy. 
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Bnt  the  aenator  may  not  be  willing  to  yield 
to  this  example,  this  ctse  in  point,  drawn  from 
bis  own  fountain,  and  predselj  up  to  the  ezi- 
gency  ci  the  occasion.    He  may  want  something 
more ;  and  he  shall  hare  it.  I  will  now  take  the 
question  upon  its  broadest  bottom  and  fullest 
oents.    I  will  go  to  the  question  of  general 
power — the  point  of  general  authority — exem- 
plified by  the  general  practice  of  the  British  Par- 
lisment,  for  five  hundred  years,  over  the  whole 
Bubject  of  bankruptcy.    I  will  try  the  question 
upon  this  basis ;  and  here  I  lay  down  the  pro- 
position, that  this  fiTO  hundred  years  of  parlia- 
mentary le^slation  on  bankruptcy  establishes 
the  point  of  full  authority  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  act  as  it  pleased  on  the  entire  subject 
of  binkruptdes.    This  is  my  proposition ;  and, 
when  it  is  proved,  I  shall  clum  from  those  who 
evry  me  to  England  for  authority,  the  same 
amount  of  power  OTer  the  subject  which  the 
BritLsh  Parliament  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
eitasing.     Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  that 
power  f    Happily  for  me,  I,  who  haye  to  speak, 
without  any  inclination  for  the  task ;  still  more 
hi^ipily  for  those  who  have  to  hear  me,  perad- 
venture  without  profit  or  pleasure ;  happily  for 
both  parses,  my  proposition  is  already  proved, 
partly  by  what  I  have  previously  advanced,  and 
fully  by  what  every  senator  knows.    I  have  al- 
ready shown  the  practice  of  Parliament  upon 
this  subject,  that  it  has  altered  and  changed, 
oontracted  and  enlarged,  put  in  and  left  out, 
abolished  and  created,  precisely  as  it  pleased.  I 
have  already  shown,  in  my  rapid  view  of  £ng- 
fish  legislation  on  this  subject,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment exercised  plenary  power  and  unlimited 
authority  over  every  branch  of  the  bankrupt 
question;  that  it  confined  the  action  of  the 
baakrupt  laws  to  a  single  class  of  persons,  or 
extended  it  to  many  classes ;  that  it  was  some- 
tnnes  confined  to  foreigner^  then  applied  to  na- 
tires,  and  that  now  it  comprehends  natives, 
aliens,  denizens,  and  women ;  that  at  one  time 
til  debtors  were  subject  to  it;  then  none  but 
merchants  and  traders ;  and  now,  besides  mer- 
chants and  traders,  a  long  list  of  persons  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trade ;  that  at  one  time 
bankruptcy  was  treated  criminally,  and  its  ob- 
ject punished  corporeally,  while  now  it  is  a  rc- 
medjal  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
ttd  the  relief  of  unfortunate  debtors ;  and  that 
the  acts  of  the  debtor  which  may  constitute  him 
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a  bankrupt,  have  been  enlaiged  fiN>m  t^iree  or 
four  glaring  misdeeds,  to  so  long  a  catalogue  of 
actions,  divided  into  the  heads  of  innocent  and 
fraudulent;  constructive  and  positive;  inten- 
tional and  unintentional ;  voluntary  and  forced ; 
that  none  but  an  attorney,  with  book  in  hand, 
can  pretend  to  enumerate  them.  All  this  has 
been  shown ;  and,  from  all  this,  it  is  incontest- 
able that  Parliament  can  do  just  what  it  pleases 
on  the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  our  Congress,  if 
referred  to  England  for  its  powers,  can  do  just 
what  it  pleases  also.  And  thus,  whether  we  go 
by  the  words  of  our  own  constitution,  or  by  a 
particular  example  in  England,  or  deduce  a  gen- 
eral authority  from  the  general  practice  of  that 
HX)untry,  the  result  is  still  the  same :  we  have 
authority  to  limit,  if  we  please,  our  bankrupt 
law  to  the  single  class  of  banks  and  bankers. 

The  senator  fh)m  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] demands  whether  bankrupt  laws  ordina- 
rily extend  to  corporations,  meaning  moneyed 
corporations.  I  am  free  to  answer  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  do  not  But  why  ?  because  they 
ought  not  1  or  because  these  corporations  have 
yet  been  powerful  enough,  or  fortunate  enough, 
to  keep  tiieir  necks  out  of  that  noose  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  latter.  It  is  the  power  of  these  mo- 
neyed corporations  in  England,  and  their  good 
fortune  in  our  America,  which,  enabling  them  to 
grasp  all  advantages  on  one  hand,  and  to  repulse 
all  penalties  on  the  other,  has  enabled  them  to 
obtain  express  statutory  exemption  from  bank- 
rupt liabilities  in  England;  and  to  escape,  thus 
&r,  from  similar  liabilities  in  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  is  history,  and  not  invective;  it  is 
fact,  and  not  assertion ;  and  I  will  speedily  re- 
fresh the  senator's  memory,  and  bring  him  to 
recollect  why  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  that  bank- 
rupt laws  do  not  usually  extend  to  these  corpo- 
rations. And,  first,  let  us  look  to  England, 
that  great  exemplar,  whose  evil  examples  we 
are  so  prompt,  whose  good  ones  we  are  so  slow, 
to  imitate.  How  stands  this  question  of  cotpo- 
ration  unliability  there  ?  By  the  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  part^ 
ners  in  all  incorporated  companies  were  held 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  and,  under  this 
construction,  a  commission  of  bankrupt  was 
issued  against  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  fortune,  who  had  advanced  a  sum 
of  money  on  an  adventure  in  the  East  India 
Company's  trade.    The  issue  of  this  commisskm 
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was  a|9nned  by  tho  Cofurt  of  King's  Bench; 
bnt  this  happened  to  take  place  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  11. — that  reign  during  which  so 
little  is  found  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  gov- 
emment  of  Great  Britain — and  immediately  two 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  one  to  annul 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Wolstenhofane,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  any  such  Judgments  from  being 
given  in  future.  Here  are  copies  of  the  two 
acts: 

FIRST  ACT,  TO  ANNUL  THE  JUDOMXNT. 

"  Whereas  a  verdict  and  judgment  was  had  in 
the  Easter  term  of  the  King's  Bench,  whereby 
Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  knight,  and  adventurer 
in  the  East  India  Company,  was  found  liable  to^ 
a  commission  of  bankrupt  only  for,  and  by  rea- 
son of.  a  share  which  he  had  in  the  joint  stock 
of  said  company :  Now,  Ac,  Be  it  enacted,  That 
the  said  judgment  be  reversed,  annulled,  vacated, 
and  for  naught  held,"  Ac. 

SKCOND  ACT,  TO  PREVENT  SUCH  JUDGMENTS  IN 

FUTURE. 

*^  That  whereas  divers  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  persons  of  quality,  no  ways  med  up 
to  trade,  do  often  put  m  great  stocks  of  mone  v 
into  the  East  India  and  Guinea  Company :  Be  it 
enacted,  That  no  persons  adventurers  for  put- 
ting in  money  or  merchandise  into  the  said  com- 
panies, or  for  venturing  or  managing  the  fishing 
trade,  called  the  royal  fishing  trade,  shall  be  re- 
puted or  taken  to  be  a  merchudt  or  trader  within 
any  statutes  for  bankrupts." 

Thus,  and  for  these  reasons,  were  chartered 
companies  and  their  members  exempted  from 
the  bankrupt  penalties,  tmder  the  dissolute 
reign  of  Charles  11.  It  was  not  the  power 
of  the  corporations  at  that  time — for  the  Bank 
of  England  was  not  then  chartered,  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  not  then  conquered 
India — which  occasioned  this  exemption ;  but  it 
was  to  favor  the  dignified  characters  who  en- 
gaged in  the  trade — noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
persons  of  quality.  But,  afterwards,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  had  become  almost  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  acquired  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  an  act  of  Parliament  expressly 
declared  that  no  member  of  any  incorporated 
company,  chartered  by  act  of  Parliament^  should 
be  liable  to  become  bankrupt.  This  act  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  IV.,  when  the 
Wellington  ministry  was  in  power,  and  when 
iPiertA  prindploe  and  human  rights  were  at 


the  last  gasp.  So  much  for  these  oorpora- 
tion  exemptions  in  England ;  and  if  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  finds  any  thing  in  such  in- 
stances worthy  of  imitation,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  proclaim  it 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  yet  done  with  my  answer 
to  this  question ;  do  such  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  at  all  ?  I  answer,  most  decided- 
ly, that  they  do !  that  they  apply  in  England  to 
all  the  corporations,  except  those  specially  ex- 
cepted by  the  act  of  George  IY»;  and  these 
are  few  in  number,  though  great  in  power 
— powerful,  but  few — ^nothing  but  units  to  my- 
riads, compared  to  those  which  are  not  excepted. 
The  words  of  that  act  are :  ''  Members  ^  or 
subscribers  to,  any  incorporated  commercial  or 
trading  companies,  established  by  charter  act 
of  Parliament"  These  words  cut  off  at  once 
the  many  ten  thousand  corporations  in  tho 
British  empire  existing  by  preecription,  or  iir 
corporated  by  letters  patent  from  the  king; 
and  then  they  cut  off  all  those  even  chartered 
by  act  of  Parliament  which  are  not  commercial 
or  trading  in  their  nature.  This  saves  but  a 
few  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  corpo- 
rations which  abound  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  saves,  or  rather  oon- 
flrms,  the  exemption  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  a  trader  in  money;  and  it  confirms^ 
also,  the  exemption  of  the  East  India  C<»npanji; 
which  is,  in  contemplation  of  law  at  least,  a 
commercial  company ;  and  it  saves  or  exempts 
a  few  others  deriving  charters  of  incorporation 
from  Parliament;  but  it  leaves  subject  to  the 
law  the  whole  wilderness  of  corporations,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  in  London  alone, 
which  derive  from  prescription  or  letters  patent ; 
and  it  also  leaves  subject  to  the  same  laws  all 
the  corporations  created  by  charter  act  of  Par* 
liament,  which  are  not  commercial  or  trading. 
The  words  of  the  act  are  very  peculiar — **  char- 
ter act  of  Parliament;"  so  that  corporations 
by  a  general  law,  without  a  special  charter  act, 
are  not  included  in  the  exemption.  This  an- 
swer, added  to  what  has  been  previously  said, 
must  be  a  sufBdent  reply  to  the  senator's  ques- 
tion, whether  bankrupt  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  ?  Sir,  out  of  the*  myriad  of  cor- 
porations in  Great  Britain,  the  bankrupt  law 
extends  to  the  whole,  except  some  half  doaen 
or  dosen. 

So  much  for  the  exemption  of  these  corpoift- 
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tions  in  England ;  now  for  our  America.     We 
nerer  had  bat  one  bankrupt  law  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  for  the  short  period  of  three  or 
four  years.     It  was  passed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elder  Mr.  Adams,  and  repealed 
under  Mr.  Jefferson.    It  copied  the  English  acts 
indnding  among  the  subjects  of  bankruptcy, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  hctors.     Corporations 
were  not  induded ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
question  was  raised  about  them,  as,  up  to  that 
time,  their  number  was  few,  and  their  conduct 
geuenlly  good.    But,  at  a  later  date,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bankrupt  law  was  again  attempted  in 
our  Congress  j  and,  at  that  period,  the  multipli- 
cation and  the  misconduct  of  banks  presented 
tbem  to  the  minds  of  many  as  proper  subjects 
for  the  application  of  the  law ;  I  speak  of  the 
biU  of  1827,  brought  into  the  Senate,  and  lost 
That  bill,  like  all  previous  laws  since  the  time 
cf  George  II.,  was  made  applicable  to  bankers, 
brokers,  and  fiictors.    A  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Branch]  moyed  to  include  bank- 
ing corporations.    The  motion  was  lost,  there 
btt^g  but  twelve  yotes  for  it ;  but  in  this  twelve 
there  were  some  whose  names  must  carry  weight 
to  any  cause  to  which  they  are  attached.    The 
twelve  were,  Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch, 
Cobb,  Didcerson,  Hendricks,  Macon,  Noble,  Ran- 
dolph, Beed,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  White. 
The  whole  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  twenty-one 
in  number,  voted  agtunst  the  proposition,  (the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  number,)  and 
fcr  the  obvious  reason,  with  some,  of  not  encum- 
berii^  the  measure  they  were  so  anxious  to 
cany,  by  putting  into  it  a  new  and  untried  pro- 
visim.    And  thus  stands  our  own  legislation  on 
this  subject.    In  point  of  fact,  then,  chartered 
corporations  have  thus  fiu*  escaped  bankrupt 
penalties,  both  in  England,  and  in  our  America ; 
\ni  oug^t  they  to  continue  to  escape  ?    This  is 
the  quesdon — ^this  the  true  and  important  in- 
qoify,  which  is  now  to  occupy  the  public  mind. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
STKs]  says  the  object  of  bankrupt  Uiws  has  no 
relatioD  to  carrency ;  that  their  object  is  sim- 
ply to  (fistribate  the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors 
amoDg  their  creditorB.    So  says  the  senator,  but 
vhat  says  history  7    What  says  the  practice  of 
Great  Britain  ?    I  will  show  you  what  it  says, 
nd  for  that  purpose  will  read  a  passage  from 
McCoDoch'snotca  on  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Henys: 


"In  1814r-'15,  and  '16,  no  fewer  than  240 
country  banks  stopped  payment^  and  ninety-two 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against 
these  establishments,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
commission  against  every  seven  and  a  half  of 
the  total  number  of  country  banks  ezistinir  in 
1813." 

Two  hundred  and  forty  stopped  payment  at 
one  dash,^and  ninety-two  subjected  to  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy.  They  were  not  indeed 
chartered  banks,  for  there  are  none  such  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  they 
were  legalized  esublishments,  existing  under  the 
first  joint-stock  bank  act  of  1708 ;  and  they  were 
banks  of  issue.  Yet  they  were  subjected  to  the 
bankrupt  laws,  ninety-two  of  them  in  a  single 
season  of  bank  catalepsy ;  their  broken  "  prom- 
ises to  pay  "  were  taken  out  pf  circulation;  their 
doors  closed ;  their  directors  and  ofScers  turned 
out ;  their  whole  effects,  real  and  personal,  their 
money,  debts,  books,  paper,  and  every  thing,  put 
into  the  hands  of  assignees ;  and  to  these  as- 
signees, the  holders  of  their  notes  forwarded 
their  demands,  and  were  paid,  every  one  in 
equal  proportion — as  the  debts  of  the  bank  were 
collected,  and  its  effects  converted  into  money ; 
and  this  without  expense  or  trouble  to  any  one 
of  them.  Ninety-two  banks  in  England  shared 
this  fiite  in  a  single  season  of  bank  mortality  $ 
five  hundred  more  could  be  enumerated  in  other 
seasons,  many  of  them  superior  in  real  capital, 
credit,  and  circulation,  to  our  &mous  chartered 
banks,  most  of  which  are  banks  of  moonshine, 
built  upon  each  other's  paper;  and  the  whole 
ready  to  fly  sky-high  the  moment  any  one  of 
the  concern  becomes  sufficiently  inflated  to« 
burst.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  ai^lication 
of  the  bankrupt  laws  to  banks  in  England,  is 
two-fold:  first^  to  save  the  general  currency 
firom  depreciation,  by  stopping  the  issue  and 
circulation  of  irredeemable  notes ;  secondly,  to 
do  equal  justice  to  all  creditors,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  present  and  absent,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the 
poweiful,  by  distributing  their  effects  in  propor- 
tionate amounts  to  all  who  hold  demands.  This 
is  the  operation  of  bankrupt  laws  upon  banks  in 
England,  and  all  over  the  British  empire ;  and  it 
happens  to  be  the  precise  check  upon  the  issue 
of  broken  bank  paper,  and  the  predee  remedy 
for  the  injured  holders  of  their  dishonored  p^)er 
which  the  President  recommends.  Here  is  his 
recommendation,  listen  to  it : 
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**  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
all  the  remedies  against  a  depreciated  paper  car- 
rencj  which  the  oonstitution  enables  us  to  af- 
ford. The  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations  and  other  bankers. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a 
salutary  check  may  doubtless  be  imposed  on  the 
issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual  remedy 
given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once  equal  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  authorized  by 
the  oonstitution."  *   • 

The  senator  fh>m  Massachusetts  says  he 
would  not,  intentionally,  do  ii^justioe  to  the  mes- 
sage or  its  author ;  and  doubtless  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  violating  that  benevolent  determina- 
tion ;  but  here  is  injustice,  both  to  the  message 
and  to  its  author ;  injustice  in  not  quoting  the 
message  as  it  is,  and  showing  that  it  proposes  a 
remedy  to  the  citizen,  as  well  as  a  check  upon 
insolvent  issues ;  injustice  to  the  author  in  de- 
nying that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  any 
relation  to  currency,  when  history  shows  that 
these  laws  are  the  actual  instrument  for  r^ula- 
ting  and  purifying  the  whole  local  paper  curren- 
cy of  the  entire  British  empire,  and  saving  that 
country  from  the  frauds,  losses,  impositions, 
and  demoralization  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  the  ob- 
ject of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  relation  to  curren- 
cy. If  he  means  hard-money  currency,  I  agree 
with  him ;  but  if  he  means  bank  notes,  as  I  am 
sure  he  does,  then  I  point  him  to  the  British 
.bankrupt  code,  which  applies  to  every  bonk  of 
issue  in  the  British  empire,  except  the  Bank  of 
England  itself  and  the  few  others,  four  or  five 
in  number,  which  are  incorporated  by  charter 
acts.  All  the  joint-stock  banks,  all  the  private 
banks,  all  the  bankers  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
bankruptcy.  Many  of  these  establishments  are 
of  great  capital  and  credit ;  some  having  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  partners ;  and  many 
of  them  having  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  and 
some  even  forty  branches.  They  are  almost  the 
exclusive  furnishers  of  the  local  and  common 
bank  note  currency  j  the  Bank  of  England  notes 
being  chiefly  used  in  the  great  cities  for  large 
mercantile  and  Government  payments.  These 
joint-stock  banks,  private  companies,  and  indi- 
vidual bankers  are,  practically,  in  the  British 
empire  what  the  local  banks  are  in  the  United 


States.  They  perform  the  same  functions,  and 
differ  in  name  only;  not  in  substance  nor  in 
conduct.  They  have  no  charters,  but  they  have 
a  legalized  existence ;  they  are  not  corporations, 
but  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  act  in  a  body ; 
they  furnish  the  actual  paper  currency  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  British  empire, 
as  much  so  as  our  local  banks  furnish  the  mass 
of  paper  currency  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  had  twenty-four  millions 
sterling  (one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars)  in  circulation  at  one  time ;  a  sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  greatest  issue  ever  known  in  the 
United  States;  and  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and 
their  twenty-four  millions  sterling  of  currency 
along  with  them;  and  five  hundred  of  them 
have  been  shut  up  and  wound  up  under  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  in  the  last  forty  years ; 
and  yet  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  informs 
us  that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  rela- 
tion to  currency ! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to 
England  to  find  bankrupt  laws  having  relation 
to  currency.    The  act  passed  in  our  own  coun- 
try, about  forty  years  ago,  applied  to  bankers ; 
the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman 
then,  and  now,  a  representative  fh)m  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  [Mr.  Sxrgxamt,]  also  appli^ 
to  bankers ;  and  the  bill  brought  into  this  Sen- 
ate, ten  years  ago,  by  a  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this  body, 
[General  Hatne,]  still   applied   to   bankers. 
These  bankers^  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  whom  Girard,  in  the 
East,  and  Yeatman  and  Woods^  in  the  West, 
were  the  most  considerable — these  bankers  all 
issued  paper  money ;  they  all  issued  currency. 
The  act,  then,  of  1798,  if  it  had  continued  in 
force,  or  the  two  bills  just  referred  to,  if  they 
had  become  law,  would  have  operated  upon 
these  bankers  and  their  banks — ^would  have 
stopped  their  issues,  and  put  their  establish- 
ments into  the  hands  of  assignees,  and  distrib- 
nted  thdr  effects  among  their  creditors.    This, 
certainly,  would  have  been  having  some  rela- 
tion to  currency:  so  that,  even  with  our  limited 
essays  towards  a  bankrupt  system,  we  hitve 
scaled  the  outworks  of  the  banking  empire ;  we 
have  hud  hold  of  bankers^  but  not  of  banks 
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ire  have  reached  the  bank  of  Girard,  bat  not 
the  Qirard  Bank ;  we  haye  applied  oar  law  to 
the  bank  of  Yeatmaa  and  Woods,  bat  not  to 
the  rabble  of  petty  corporations  which  haye  not 
the  tithe  ci  their  capital  and  credit    We  haye 
gooe  as  far  as  bankers,  bat  not  as  fiv  as  banks ; 
and  now  giye  me  a  reason  for  the  difference. 
Give  me  a  reason  why  the  act  of  1798,  the  bill 
of  Mr.  SuGKAHT,  in  1B21,  and  the  bill  of  Qen- 
enl  Hatkk,  in  1827,  should  not  include  banks 
u  well  as  bankers.    They  both  perform  the 
same  fonctioii — ^that  of  issuing  paper  correncj. 
Thej  both  inyolye  the  same  mischief  when 
thej  stop  payment — that  of  afflictidg  the  coun- 
try with  a  drculation  of  irredeemable  and  de- 
predated paper  money.    They  are  both  culpa- 
ble in  the  same  mode,  and  in  the  same  degree ; 
for  they  are  both  yiolators  of  their  "  promises 
to  pay."    They  both  exact  a  general  credit 
from  the  community,  and  they  both  abuse  that 
<Tedit    They  both  haye  creditors,  and  they 
both  have  effects ;  and  these  creditors  haye  as 
much  right  to  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the 
effects  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.    Why,  then, 
a  distinction  in  &yor  of  the  bank  ?    Is  it  be- 
cause corporate  bodies  are  superior  to  natural 
bodies?  because  artificial  beings  are  superior 
to  natural  beings  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  because 
corporations  are  assemblages  of  men ;  and  as- 
semblages are  more  powerful  than  single  men ; 
and,  th^efore,  these  corporations,  in  addition 
to  all  their  yast  priyileges,  are  also  to  haye  the 
pnyikge  of  bdng  bankrupt,  and  afiflicting  the 
country  with  the  eyils  of  bankruptcy,  without 
thentselyes  being  subjected  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy ?    Be  this  as  it  may — ^be  the  cause  what 
it  will — the  decree  has  gone  forth  fi>r  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question — for  the  trial  of  the  issue 
— ^for  the  yerdict  and  judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  the  banks.    They  haye  many  priyileges  and 
exemptions  now,  and  they  haye  the  benefit  of 
all  laws  agpunst  the  community.    They  pay  no 
taxes ;  the  property  of  the  stockholders  is  not 
liaUe  for  their  debts ;  they  sue  their  debtors, 
sen  tbeir  property,  and  put  their  bodies  in  jail. 
They  haye  the   priyilege  of  stamping  paper 
money;  the  priyilege  of  taking  interest  upon 
double,   treble,    and   quadruple    their    actual 
money.    They  pat  up  and  put  down  the  price 
of  property,  labor,  and  produce,  as  they  please. 
They  hare  the  monopoly  of  making  the  actual 
eoiTOKy.    They  axe  strong  enough  to  suppress 


the  constitutional  money,  and  to  force  their 
own  paper  upon  the  community,  and  then  to 
redeem  it  or  not^  as  they  please.  And  is  it  to 
be  tolerated,  that,  in  addition  to  all  these  priy- 
ileges, and  all  these  powers,  they  are  to  be 
exempted  from  the  law  of  bankruptcy?  the 
only  law  of  which  they  are  afraid,  and  the  only 
one  which  can  protect  the  country  against 
their  insolyent  issues,  and  giye  a  fair  chance  for 
payment  to  the  numerous  holders  of  their  yio- 
lated  *^  promises  to  pay ! " 

I  haye  discussed,  Mr.  President,  the  right  of 
Congress  to  apply  a  bankrupt  law  to  banking 
corporations ;  I  haye  discussed  it  on  the  words 
of  our  own  constitution,  on  the  practice  of 
England,  and  on  the  general  authority  of  Par- 
liament; and  on  each  and  eyery  ground,  as  I 
fully  belieye,  yindicated  our  right  to  pass  the 
law.  The  right  is  clear ;  the  expediency  is  mani- 
fest and  glaring.  Of  all  the  objects  upon  the 
earth,  banks  of  circulation  are  the  fittest  sub- 
jects of  bankrupt  laws.  They  act  in  secret, 
and  they  exact  a  general  credit  Nobody 
knows  their  means,  yet  eyery  body  must  trust 
them.  They  send  their  "  promises  to  pay  "  far 
and  near.  They  push  them  into  eyery  body's 
hands ;  they  make  them  small  to  go  mto  small 
hands — ^into  the  hands  of  the  laborer,  the 
widow,  the  helpless,  the  ignorant  Suddenly 
the  bank  stops  payment;  all  these  helpless 
holders  of  their  notes  are  without  pay,  and 
without  remedy.  A  few  on  the  spot  get  a  lit- 
tle ;  those  at  a  distance  get  nothing.  For  each 
to  sue,  is  a  yexatious  and  a  losing  business. 
The  only  adequate  remedy — the  only  one  that 
promises  any  justice  to  the  body  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  helpless  holders  of  small  notes 
— ^is  the  bankrupt  remedy  of  assignees  to  dis- 
tribute the  effects.  This  makes  the  real  efifects 
ayailable.  When  a  bank  stops,  it  has  little  or 
no  specie ;  but  it  has,  or  ought  to  haye,  a  good 
mass  of  solvent  debts.  At  present,  all  these 
debts  are  unayailable  to  the  community — they 
go  to  a  few  large  and  &yored  creditors ;  and 
those  who  are  most  in  need  get  nothing.  But 
a  stronger  yiew  remains  to  be  taken  of  these 
debts :  the  mass  of  them  are  due  f^om  the  own- 
ers and  managers  of  the  banks — ^from  the  pres- 
idents, directors,  cashiers,  stockholders,  attor- 
neys; and  these  people  do  not  make  them- 
selyes  pay.  They  do  not  sue  themselyes,  nor 
protest   themselyes.     They  sue   and   protest 
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others,  uid  sell  oat  their  property,  and  pat 
their  bodies  in  Jul;  but,  as  for  themselvea, 
who  are  the  main  debtors,  it  is  another  affiur ! 
They  take  their  time,  and  osaally  wait  till  the 
notes  are  heavily  depredated,  and  then  square 
off  with  a  few  centtf  in  the  dollar !  A  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil ; 
assignees  of  the  effects  of  the  bank  are  the  per- 
sons to  make  these  owners,  and  managers,  and 
chief  debtors  to  the  institutions,  pay  upb  Un- 
der the  bankrupt  law,  every  holder  of  a  note, 
no  matter  how  small  in  amount,  nor  how  dis- 
tant the  holder  may  reside,  on  forwarding  the 
note  to  the  assignees,  will  receive  hia  ratable 
proportion  of  the  bank's  effects,  without  ez» 
pense^  and  without  trouble  to  himsel£  It  is  a 
most  potent,  a  most  proper,  and  most  constitu- 
tional remedy  against  delinquent  banks.  It  is 
an  equitable  and  a  brave  remedy.  It  does 
honor  to  the.  President  who  recommended  it, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  successor  of  Jackson. 

Senators  upon  this  floor  have  ventured  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
resumption  of  specie  payments  in  this  country 
until  a  national  bank  shall  be  established,  mean- 
ing, all  the  while,  until  the  present  miscalled 
Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rechartered. 
Such  an  opinion  is  humiliating  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  a  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  its 
founders.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
that  the  govenmient,  framed  by  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  the  Revolution,  is  incapable  of  self- 
preservation ;  that  it  is  a  miserable  image  of 
imbecility,  and  must  take  xeftige  in  the  embraces 
of  a  moneyed  corporation,  to  enable  it  to  sur- 
vive its  infirmities.  The  humiliation  of  such  a 
thought  should  expel  it  from  the  imagination 
of  every  patriotic  mind.  Nothing  but  a  dire 
necessity — a  last,  a  sole,  an  only  alternative — 
should  bring  this  government  to  the  thought 
of  leaning  upon  any  extraneous  aid.  But  here 
is  no  necessity,  no  reason,  no  pretext,  no  excuse, 
no  apology,  for  resorting  to  collateral  aid ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  ud  of  a  master  in  the  shape 
of  a  national  bank.  The  granted  powers  of  the 
government  are  adequate  to  the  poerdon  of  all 
the  banks.  As  banks,  the  federal  government 
has  no  direct  authority  over  them ;  but  as  bank- 
rupts, it  has  them  in  its  own  hands.  It  can 
pass  bankrupt  laws  for  these  delinquent  insti- 
tutions. It  can  pass  such  laws  either  with  or 
without  including  merchants  and  traders ;  and 


the  day  for  such  law  to  take  effect,  will  be  ths 
day  fbr  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
eveiy  solvent  bank,  and  the  day  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  abused  privileges  of  eveiy  insolvent 
one.    So  far  from  requiring  the  impotent  aid 
of  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
eflect  a  resumption,  that  institution  will  be  un- 
able to  prevent  a  resumption.    Its  veto  power 
over  other  banks  will  cease;  and  it  will  itself 
be  compelled  to  resume  spede  payment,  or  die  I 
Besides  these  great  objects  to  be  attained  by 
the  application  of  a  buikrupt  law  to  banking 
corporations,  there  a^  other  great  puiposes  to 
be  accomplished,  and  some  most  sacred  duties 
to  be  fulfiUed,  by  the  same  means.    Our  con- 
stitution contains  three  most  vital  prohibitions, 
of  which  the  federal  government  is  the  guardian 
and  the  guarantee,  and  which  are  now  publicly 
trodden  under  foot    No  State  shall  emit  bills 
of  credit ;  no  State  shall  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts;  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.    No  State  shall  do 
these  things.    So  says  the  constitution  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  protect,  preserve,  and  defend. 
But  a  new  power  has  sprung  up  among  us,  and 
has  annuUed  the  whole  of  these  prohibitions. 
That  new  power  is  the  oligarchy  of  banks.    It 
has  filled  the  whole  land  with  bills  of  credit ; 
for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  bank  notes, 
not  convertible  into  specie,  are  bills  of  credit. 
It  has  suppressed  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  made  depreciated  paper  money  a  forced 
tender  in  payment  of  every  debt    It  has  vio- 
lated all  its  own  contracts,  and  compelled  all 
individuals,  and  the  federal  government,  and 
State  governments,  to  violate  theirs ;  and  has 
obtained  from  sovereign  States  an  express  sanc- 
tion, or  a  silent  acquiescence,  in  this  double 
violation  of  sacred  obligations,  and   in    thi* 
triple  annulment  of  constitutional  prohibitions. 
It  is  our  duty  to  bring,  or  to  try  to  bring,  thib 
new  power  under  subordination  to  the  law* 
and  the  government    It  is  our  duty  to  go  to 
the  succor  of  the  constitution — ^to  rescue,  if  pos- 
sible, these  prohibitions  from  daily,  and  public^ 
and  permanent  infraction.  The  application  of  the 
bankrupt  law  to  this  new  power,  is  the  way  tc 
effect  this  rescue — ^the  way  to  cause  these  vital 
prohibitions  to  be  respected  and  observed,  and 
to  do  it  in  a  way  to  prevent  collisions  between 
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tl»  Sutes  ind  the  federal  goyenuneiit.  The 
prohibitions  are  upon  the  States;  it  is  they 
vho  are  not  to  do  these  things,  and,  of  course, 
are  not  to  authorize  others  to  do  what  they 
cunot  do  themselyes.  The  banks  are  their 
delegates  in  this  three-f(^d  yiolation  of  the 
eonstitation ;  and,  in  proceeding  against  these 
dekgates,  we  avoid  collision  with  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  every  form  of  goyemment  has 
aometbing  in.  it  to  excite  the  pride,  and  to 
rouse  the  devotion,  of  its  citizens.  In  monar- 
ehies,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  king;  in  repub- 
lics, it  is  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  loyal 
mbject  makes  it  the  point  of  honor  to  obey  the 
king;  the  patriot  republican  makes  it  his  glory 
to  obey  the  laws.  We  are  a  republic. .  We  have 
hid  iUostriona  citizens,  conquering  generals,  and 
Tietorious  armies ;  but  no  citizen,  no  general,  no 
anny,  has  undertaken  to  dethrone  the  laws  and 
to  reign  in  their  stead.  This  parricidal  work 
has  been  reserved  for  an  oligarchy  of  banks ! 
Three  times,  in  thrice  seven  years,  this  oligarchy 
htt  dethroned  the  law,  and  reigned  in  its  place. 
Since  3Iay  last,  it  has  held  the  sovereign  sway, 
and  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  to  indicate  the  day 
of  Its  voluntary  abdication.  The  Roman  mill- 
tuy  dictators  usually  fixed  a  term  to  their 
dicUtorships.  I  speak  of  the  usurpers,  not  of 
the  constitutional  dictatora  for  ten  days.  These 
Qsorpers  usually  indicated  a  time  at  which 
QEoipation  should  cease,  and  law  and  order 
again  prevail.  Not  so  with  this  new  power 
which  now  lords  it  over  our  America.  They  fix 
00 day;  they  limit  no  time;  they  indicate  no 
period  for  their  voltmtary  descent  from  power, 
ttd  for  their  voluntary  return  to  submission  to 
the  laws.  They  could  agree  in  the  twinkling  of 
tti  eye— at  the  drop  of  a  hat— at  the  crook  of  a 
finger— to  usurp  the  sovereign  power;  they 
cumot  agree,  in  four  months,  to  relinquish  it 
They  profess  to  be  willing,  but  cannot  agree  upon 
the  time.  Let  as  perform  that  service  for  them. 
hi  ns  name  a  day.  Let  us  fix  it  in  a  bankrupt 
Iftw.  Let  us  pass  that  Uiw,  and  fix  a  day  for  it 
to  take  eifect ;  and  that  day  wiU  be  the  day  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  or  for  the 
trill  of  the  question  of  permanent  supremacy 
hetveen  the  oligarchy  of  banks,  and  the  consti- 
tiAioBal  government  of  the  people. 

We  are  called  upon  to  have  mercy  upon  the 
^*>^;  the  prayer  should  nther  be  to  Ihem,  to 
hare  mercy  upon  the  govenunent  and  the  peo- 


ple. Since  May  last  the  ex-deposit  banks  alone 
have  foroed  twenty-five  millions  of  depreciated 
paper  through  the  federal  goyemment  upon  its 
debtors  and  the  States,  at  a  loss  of  at  least  two 
and  a  half  millions  to  the  receivers,  and  a  gaift 
of  an  equal  amount  to  the  payers.  The  thoi»> 
sand  banks  have  the  country  and  the  goven^' 
ment  under  their  feet  at  this  moment,  owing  to 
the  community  upwards  of  an  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  of  which  they  will  pay  nothing;  not 
even  ninepences,  picayunes,  and  coppers.  Metar 
phorically,  if  not  literally,  they  give  their  credi- 
tors more  kicks  than  coppers.  It  is  for  them  to 
have  merc^  on  us.  But  what  is  the  conduct  of 
government  towards  these  banks  ?  Even  at  this 
session,  with  all  their  past  conduct  unatoned  for, 
we  have  passed  a  relief  bill  for  their  benefit--a 
bill  to  defer  the  collection  of  the  large  balanoB 
which  they  still  owe  the  government  But 
there  is  mercy  due  in  another  quarter — ^upon  the 
people,  suffering  from  the  use  of  irredeemable 
and  depreciated  paper — ^upon  the  government, 
reduced  to  bankruptcy — ^upon  the  character  of 
the  country,  suffering  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — 
upon  the  character  of  republican  government^ 
brought  into  question  by  the  successful  usurpa- 
tion of  these  institutions.  This  last  point  is  the 
sorest  Gentlemen  speak  of  the  failure  of  ez- 
perimpnts — ^the  failure  of  the  specie  experiment, 
as  it  is  called  by  those  who  believe  that  paper  is 
the  ancient  and  universal  money  of  the  world ; 
and  that  the  use  of  a  little  specie  for  the  first 
tune  is  not  to  be  attempted.  They  dwell  upon  the 
supposed  failure  of  "  the  experiment ; "  while  all 
the  monarchists  of  Europe  are  rejoicing  in  the 
failure  of  the  experiment  of  republican  govern- 
ment, at  seeing  this  government,  the  last  hope 
of  ibe  liberal  world,  struck  and  paralyzed  by  an 
oligarchy  of  banks — seized  by  the  throat,  throt- 
tled and  held  as  a  tiger  would  hold  a  babe—, 
stripped  of  its  revenues,  bankrupted,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  degradation  of  becoming  their  en- 
gine to  force  their  depreciated  paper  upon  help- 
less creditors.  Here  is  the  place  for  mercy — 
upon  the  people — ^upon  the  govemmentr— upon 
the  character  of  the  country — ^upon  the  charac- 
ter of  republican  government 

The  apostle  of  republicanism,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
has  left  it  as  a  political  legacy  to  the  people  ol 
the  United  States,  never  to  suffer  their  govern- 
ment to  fall  under  the  control  of  any  unauthor- 
ized, irresponsible,  or  self-created  institutions  or 
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bodies  whatsoerer.  His  allusioii  wu  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  notorious 
machinations  to  gorem  the  elections,  and  get 
eonunand  of  the.goremment ;  but  his  admoni- 
tion applies  with  equal  force  to  all  other  similar 
or  affiliated  institutions ;  and,  since  Maj  last,  it 
^yplies  to  the  whole  league  of  banks  which  then 
**  shut  up  the  Treasury,"  and  reduced  the  g0T< 
emment  to  helpless  dependence. 

It  is  said  that  bankruptcy  is  a  scyere  remedy 
to  apply  to  banks.  It  may  be  answered  that  it 
is  not  more  severe  here  than  in  England,  where 
it  iqpplies  to  all  banks  of  issue,  except  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  a  few  others ;  and  it  is  not  more 
severe  to  them  than  it  is  to  merchants  and  tra- 
ders, and  to  bankers  and  brokers,  and  all  ui^- 
corporated  banks.  Personally,  I  was  disposed 
'to  make  large  allowances  for  the  conduct  of  the 
banks.  Our  own  improvidenoe  tempted  them 
into  an  expansion  of  near  forty  millions,  in  1835 
and  1836,  by  giving  them  the  national  domain 
to  bank  upon ;  a  temptation  which  they  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  resist,  nnd  which  expanded  them 
to  near  the  bursting  point.  Then  they  were 
driven  almost  to  a  choice  of  bankruptcy  betvreen 
themselves  and  their  debtors,  by  the  act  which 
required  near  forty  millions  to  be  distributed  in 
masses,  and  at  brief  intervals,  among  the  States. 
Some  fitilures  were  inevitable  under  these 
circumstances,  and  I  was  disposed  to  make  lib- 
eral allowances  Ibr  them ;  but  there  are  three 
things  for  which  the  banks  have  no  excuse,  and 
-which  should  forever  weigh  against  their  claims 
to  fitvor  and  confidence.  These  things  are,  first^ 
the  political  aspect  which  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  payment  was  permitted  to  assume,  and 
which  it  still  vrears ;  secondly,  the  issue  and  use 
of  shinplasters,  and  refusal  to  pay  silver  change, 
when  there  are  eighty  millions  of  specie  in  tiie 
country;  thirdly,  the  refusal,  by  the  depodt 
banks  to  pay  out  the  sums  which  had  been 
severed  fh>m  the  Treasury,  and  stood  in  the 
names  of  disbursing  officers,  and  was  actually 
due  to  those  who  were  performing  work  and 
labor,  and  rendering  daily  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment For  these  three  things  there  is  no 
excuse ;  and,  while  memory  retains  their  recol- 
lection, there  can  be  no  confidence  in  those  who 
have  done  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DIYOBGE  OF  BANK  AKD  STATE:  "bSX.   BENTOS^ 

SPEECH. 

Thb  bill  is  to  divorce  the  government  from  the 
banks,  or  rather  is  to  declare  the  divorce,  for 
the  separation  has  already  taken  place  hj  the 
operation  of  law  and  by  the  delinquency  of  the 
banks.    The  bill  is  to  decUre  the  divorce ;  the 
amendment  is  to  exclude  their  notes  from  reve- 
nue payments,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradnallj} 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Ist  day  of  Jino- 
ary,  1841.    Until  then  the  notes  of  specie-pay- 
ing banks  may  be  received,  diminishing  one- 
fourth  annually ;  and  after  that  day,  all  pay- 
ments to  and  from  the  federal  government  are 
to  be  made  in  hard  money.    Until  that  day,  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  will  be  governed 
by  existing  laws.     The  amendment  does  not 
tkect  the  Post  Office  department  until  Januaiy, 
1841 ;  until  then,  the  fiscal  operations  of  that 
Department  remain  under  the  present  laws; 
after  that  day  they  fall  under  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  all  payments  to  and  fh>m  that  de- 
partment will  be  made  in  hard  money.    The 
efibct  of  the  whole  amendment  will  be  to  restore 
the  current  of  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
government — to 're-establish  the  great  acts  of 
1789  and  of  1800--declaring  that  the  revenues 
should  be  collected  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only ; 
those  early  statutes  which  were  enacted  by  the 
hard  money  men  who  made  the  constitutioD, 
who  had  seen  and  felt  the  evils  of  that  paper  mo- 
ney, and  intended  to  guard  against  these  evils 
in  future  by  creating,  not  a  paper,  but  a  hard- 
money  government. 

I  am  for  this  restoration.  I  am  for  restoring 
to  the  federal  treasury  the  currency  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  am  for  carrying  back  this  govern- 
ment to  the  solidity  projected  by  its  founderSi 
This  is  a  great  object  in  itself— a  reform  of  the 
first  magnitude— «  reformation  with  healing  on 
its  wings,  bringing  safety  to  the  government  and 
blessings  to  the  people.  The  currency  is  a  thing 
which  reaches  eveiy  individual,  and  every  insti- 
tution. From  the  govcniment  to  the  washer- 
woman, all  are  reached  by  it,  and  all  concerned 
in  it ;  and,  what  seems  parodoxical,  all  are  conr 
cemed  to  the  same  degree;  for  all  are  con* 
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ttned  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  property  and 
deilm^ ;  tnd  all  is  all,  whether  it  he  much  or 
fittle.  The  gOTermnent  with  its  many  ten  mil- 
lions of  revenue,  soffers  no  more  in  proportion 
tfasn  the  hnmble  and  meritorioue  laborer  who 
works  from  son  to  son  for  the  shillings  which 
giie  Ibod  and  raiment  to  his  fionily.  The  fede- 
ral gorenmient  has  deteriorated  the  corrcncy, 
and  carried  mischief  to  the  whole  oommnnity, 
and  lost  its  own  revenues,  and  subjected  itself 
to  be  tnmpled  upon  by  corporations^  by  depart- 
ing from  the  constitution,  and  conyerting  this 
p>Temment  from  a  hard-money  to  a  paper  mo- 
nej  goremment.  The  object  of  the  amendment 
and  the  bill  is  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  it  is 
a  reform  worthy  to  be  called  a  reformation — 
worthy  to  engage  the  labor  of  patriots — ^worthy 
to  unite  the  exertions  of  diiferent  parties — ^wor- 
thy to  fix  the  attention  of  the  age — ^worthy  to 
czdte  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and  to  invoke 
upon  its  success  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Gnat  are  the  evils, — political,  pecuniary,  and 
moral, — ^which  have  flowed  fit>m  this  departure 
from  our  constitution.     Through  the  federal 
government  alone — through  it,  not  by  it — two 
millions  and  a  half  of  money  have  been  lost  in 
the  last  four  months.    Thirty-two  millions  of 
public  money  was  the  amount  in  the  deposit 
banks  when  they  stopped  payment ;  of  this  sum 
twenty-five  millions  have  been  paid  over  to  gov- 
ernment creditors,  or  transferred  to  the  States. 
But  how  paid,  and  how  transferred  1   In  what  1 
In  real  money,  or, its  equivalent?    Not  at  all ! 
But  in  the  notes  of  suspended  banks — ^in  notes 
depredated,  on  an  average,  ten  per  cent    Here 
then  were  two  and  a  half  millions  lost    Who 
bore  the  loss?    The  public  creditors  and  the 
States.    Who  guned  it  ?  for  where  there  is  a 
V^  to  one,  there  must  be  a  gain  to  another. 
Wbo  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions,  thus 
rank  upon  the  hands  of  the  creditors  and  the 
States?    The  banks  were  the  gainers;  they 
gained  it ;  the  public  creditors  and  the  States 
loat  it ;  and  to  the  creditors  it  was  a  forced  loss. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  consented  to  take 
it   They  had  no  alternative.    It  was  that  or 
nothing.    The  banks  forced  it  upon  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  government  forced  it  upon  the  credi- 
tor.   Consent  was  out  of  the  question.    Power 
nled.  aid  that  power  was  in  the  banks ;  and 
tbey  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions  which 
the  States  and  the  pnbfic  creditors  lost 


I  do  not  pretend  to  estimate  the  moneyed 
losses,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  government 
alone,  from  the  use  of  local  bank  notes  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  including  the  war,  and 
covering  three  general  suspensions.  Leaving 
the  people  out  of  view,  as  a  field  of  losses  be- 
yond calculation,  I  confine  myself  to  the  federal 
government,  and  say,  its  losses  have  been  enor- 
mous, prodigious,  and  incalculable.  We  have 
had  three  general  stoppages  of  the  local  banks 
in  the  short  space  of  tivcnty-two  years.  It  is 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  in  seven  years ;  and 
who  if  to  guaranty  us  fit>m  another,  and  from 
the  consequent  losses,  if  we  continue  to  receive 
their  biUs  in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  Another 
stoppage  must  come,  and  that,  reasoning  from 
all  analogies,  in  less  than  seven  years  after  the 
resumption.  Many  must  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  resume,  and  would  do  better  to  wind  up  at 
once,  without  attempting  to  go  on,  without  ade- 
quate means,  and  against  appalling  obstacles. 
Another  revidsion  must  come.  Thus  it  was 
after  the  last  resumption.  The  banks  recom- 
menced payments  in  1817 — in  two  years,  the 
fidlures  were  more  disastrous  than  ever.  Thus 
it  was  in  England  after  the  long  suspension  of 
twenty-six  years.  Payments  recommenced  in 
1823 — in  1825  the  most  desolating  crash  of 
banks  took  place  which  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  kingdom,  although  the  Bank  of  England 
had  imported,  in  less  than  four  years,  twenty 
millions  sterling  in  gold, — about  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  to  recommence  upon.  Its 
effects  reached  this  country,  crushed  the  cotton 
houses  in  New  Orleans,  depressed  the  money 
market,  and  injured  all  business. 

The  senators  from  New  York  and  Virginia 
(Messrs.  Tallmadge  and  Rives)  push  this  point 
of  confidence  a  little  further ;  they  address  a 
question  to  me,  and  ask  if  I  would  lose  confi- 
dence in  all  steamboats,  and  have  them  all  dis- 
carded, if  one  or  two  blew  up  in  the  Mississippi  ? 
.1  answer  the  question  in  all  frankness,  and  say, 
that  I  should  not.  But  if,  instead  of  one  or  two 
in  the  Mississippi,  all  the  steamboats  in  the 
Union  should  blow  up  at  once — in  eveiy  creek, 
river  and  bay — while  all  the  passengers  were 
sleeping  in  confidence,  and  the  pilots  crying  out 
all  is  well ;  if  the  whole  should  blow  up  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  just  as  fast  as 
they  could  hear  each  other's  explosions ;  then, 
mdeed,  I  should  lose  confidence  in  diem,  and 
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neycr  again  trust  wife^  or  child,  or  my  own  foot, 
or  any  thing  not  intended  for  desttuction,  on 
board  such  sympathetic  and  contagious  engines 
of  death.  I  answer  further,  and  tell  the  gentle- 
men, that  if  only  one  or  two  banks  had  stopped 
last  May  in  New  York,  I  should  not  have  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine;  but  when  the  whole  thou- 
sand stopped  at  once ;  tumbled  down  together — 
fell  in  a  lump — lie  there— and  when  0N£  of 
their  number,  by  a  sign  with  the  little  finger, 
can  make  the  whole  lie  still,  then,  indeed,  confi- 
dence is  gone !  And  this  is  the  case  with  the 
banks.  They  have  not  only  stopped  altogether, 
but  In  a  season  of  profound  peace,  with  eighty 
millions  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  Just  after 
the  annual  examinations  by  commissioners  and 
legislative  committees,  and  when  all  was  re- 
ported welL  With  eighty  millions  in  the  coun- 
try, they  stop  even  for  change !  It  did  not  take 
a  national  calamity — a  waiv- to  stop  them! 
They  fell  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity !  We 
read  of  people  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America,  who  rebuild  their  cities  on  the  same 
spot  where  earthquakes  had  overthrown  them ; 
we  are  astonished  at  their  &tuity ;  we  wonder 
that  they  will  build  again  on  the  same  perilous 
foundations.  But  these  people  have  a  reason 
for  their  conduct ;  it  is,  that  their  cities  are  only 
destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  it  takes  an  earth- 
quake to  destroy  them ;  and  when  there  is  no 
earthquake,  they  are  safe.  But  suppose  their 
cities  fell  down  without  any  commotion  in  the 
earth,  or  the  air — ^fell  in  a  season  of  perfect 
calm  and  serenity — and  after  that  the  survivors 
should  go  to  building  again  in  the  same  place ; 
would  no^  all  the  world  say  that  they  were  de- 
mented, and  were  doomed  to  destruction  ?  So 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  these 
banks.  If  it  continues  to  use  them,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  notes  for  revenue,  after  what  has 
happened,  and  in  the  face  of  what  now  exists, 
it  argues  &tuity,  and  a  doom  to  destruction. 

Resume  when  they  will,  or  when  they  shall, 
and  the  linger  it  is  delayed  the  worse  for  them- 
pelves,  the  epoch  of  resumption  is  to  be  a  peril- 
ous crisis  to  many.  This  stopping  and  resuming 
by  banks,  is  the  realization  of  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  return 
from  it.  Facilia  descensus  Avemi — sed  revo- 
care  gradum — hie  opus,  hie  labor  est.  Easy 
is  the  descent  into  the  r^ions  below,  but  to  re- 


turn !  this  is  work,  this  is  labor  indeed !  Onr 
banks  have  made  the  descent ;  they  have  gone 
down  with  ease ;  but  to  return — ^to  ascend  the 
rugged  steps,  and  behold  again  the  light  above, 
how  many  wiH  fiJter,  and  fid!  back  into  the 
gloomy  regions  below. 

Banks  of  circulation  are  banks  of  hazard  and 
of  failure.  It  is  an  incident  of  their  nature. 
Those  without  circulation  rarely  faiL  That  of 
Venice  has  stood  seven  hundred  years ;  those  ol 
Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  others,  have  stood 
for  centuries.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  great 
mother  of  banks  of  circulation,  besides  an  actual 
stoppage  of  a  quarter  of  a  centuty,  has  had  her 
crisis  and  convulsion  in  average  periods  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  for  the  last  half  century — ^in 
1783,  '93,  W,  1814,  '19,  »25,  '36— and  has  only 
been  saved  from  repeated  failure  by  the  power- 
ful support  of  the  British  government,  and  pro- 
fuse supplies  of  exchequer  bills.  Her  numerous 
progeny  of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  cir- 
culation have  had  the  same  convulsions;  and 
not  being  supported  by  the  government,  hav« 
sunk  by  hundreds  at  a  time.  All  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  are  banks  of  circulation ;  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  inherent  dangers  of  that 
class  of  banks,  and  are,  besides,  subject  to  new 
dangers  peeuliar  to  themselves.  From  the 
quantity  of  their  stock  held  by  foreigners,  the 
quantity  of  other  stocks  in  their  hands,  and  the 
current  foreign  balance  against  the  United 
States,  our  paper  system  has  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  that  of  England.  As  such,  it  suffers 
from  sympathy  when  the  English  system  sufiers. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  new  doctrine  is  now 
broached — ^that  our  first  duty  is  to  foreigners ! 
and,  upon  this  principle,  when  the  banks  of  the 
two  countries  are  in  periL  ours  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  save  those  of  England  I 

The  power  of  a  few  banks  over  the  whole, 
presents  a  new  feature  of  danger  in  our  system. 
It  consolidates  the  banks  of  the  whole  Union 
into  one  mass,  and  subjects  them  to  one  &te, 
and  that  fete  to  be  decided  by  a  few,  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  An  unknown 
divan  of  bankers  sends  forth  an  edict  which 
sweeps  over  the  empire,  crosses  the  lines  ol 
States  with  the  facility  of  a  Turkish  firman, 
prostrating  all  State  institutions,  breaking  up 
all  engagements,  and  levelling  all  law  before  it. 
This  is  consolidation  of  a  kind  which  the  geniua 
I  of  Patrick  Henry  had  not  even  conceived.    But 
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frMIe  this  fiimui  is  thiu  potent  and  iiresiBtible 
ibr  proBtntion,  it  Is  impotent  and  powerless  for 
icsmrection.  It  goes  out  in  Tsin,  bidding  the 
prostrate  banks  to  rise.  A  veto  power  intervenes. 
OneToiceissnfBGienttokeepalldown;  and  thus 
ve  have  seen  one  word  from  Philadelplna  an* 
nihilate  the  New  York  proposition  for  resump- 
tion, and  condemn  the  many  solrent  banks  to 
the  eontinuation  of  a  condition  as  mortifying  to 
their  feelings  as  it  is  iigurious  to  their  future 
interests. 

Agun,  fixmi  the  mode  of  doing  business  among 
our  banks — using  each  other's  paper  to  bank 
upon,  instead  of  holding  each  other  to  weekly 
settlements,  and  liquidation  of  balances  in  specie, 
and  from  the  &tal  practice  of  issuing  notes  at 
one  place,  payable  at  another~*our  banks  hare 
aU  become  links  of  one  chain,  the  strength  of  the 
whole  being  dependent  on  the  strength  of  each. 
A  few  goTem  alL  Whether  it  is  to  fiul,  or  to 
resome,  the  few  gorem ;  and  not  only  the  few, 
but  the  weak.  A  few  weak  banks  fiiil ;  a  panic 
ensues,  and  the  rest  shut  up ;  many  strong  ones 
are  ready  to  resume ;  the  weak  are  not  ready, 
and  the  strong  must  wait.  Thus  the  principles 
of  safety,  and  the  rules  of  goyemment,  are  re- 
Tersed.  The  weak  gorem  the  strong;  the  bad 
govern  the  good ;  and  the  insolyent  gorem  the 
fiohent  This  is  our  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  whidi  has  no  feature  of  consistency,  no 
principle  of  safety,  and  which  is  nothing  but  the 
floating  appendage  of  a  foreign  and  oyerpower- 
ingsystffli. 

The  federal  goyemment  and  its  creditors  haye 
SQ&red  great  pecuniary  losses  firom  the  use  of 
these  banks  and  their  paper;  they  must  con- 
tisne  to  snstain  such  losses  if  they  continue'  to 
use  such  depositories  and  to  receiye  such  paper. 
The  peenniary  losses  have  been,  now  are,  and 
nuiBt  be  hereafter  great ;  but,  great  as  they  haye 
been,  now  are,  and  may  be  hereader,  all  that 
loss  is  nothing  compared  to  the  political  dangers 
which  flow  from  the  same  source.  These  dan- 
gers aflect  the  life  of  the  goyemment  They  go 
to  its  existence.  They  inyolye  anarchy,  con- 
fosion,  yiolenoe,  dissolution!  They  go  to 
deprive  the  goyemment  of  support  —  of  the 
OMuiB  of  living ;  they  strip  it  in  an  instant  of 
erery  shilling  of  leyenue,  and  leaye  it  penniless, 
belplesa,  lifeless.  The  late  stoppage  might  haye 
hroken  up  the  goyemment,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  people  to  their  in- 
vitations and  the  eighty  millions  of  specie  which 


General  Jackson  had  accumulated 'in  the  coun- 
try. That  stoppage  presented  a  peculiar  feature 
of  peril  which  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public;  it  was  the  stoppage  of  the 
sums  standing  in  tke  names  of  disbursing 
officers,  and.  wanted  for  daily  payments  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  public  seryioe.  These  sums 
amounted  to  about  fiye  millions  of  dollars. 
They  had  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  they 
were  no  longer  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States ;  they  had  gone  into  the  hands  of 
innumerable  officers  and  agents,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  were  temporarily,  and  for  mere 
safe-keeping  fircnn  day  to  day,  lodged  with  these 
deposit  banks,  to  be  incessantly  paid  out  to 
those  who  were  doing  work  and  labor,  perform- 
ing contracts,  or  rendering  service,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, to  the  country.  These  five  millions  were 
stopped  with  the  rest !  In  an  instant,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  every  disbursing  officer,  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  Union,  was  stripped  of  the  money 
which  he  was  going  to  pay  out !  All  officers  of 
the  government,  high  and  low,  the  whole  army 
and  navy,  all  the  laborers  and  contractors,  post 
offices  and  all,  were  suddenly,  instantaneously, 
left  without  pay;  and  consequently  without  sub- 
sistence. It  was  tantamount  to  a  disbandment 
of  the  entire  government'  It  was  like  a  decree 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  body  politic.  It  was 
celebrated  as  a  victory — as  a  conquest — as  a 
triumph,  over  the  govenunent  The  least  that 
was  expected  was  an  immediate  civil  revolution 
— the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party,  the 
change  of  administration,  the  reascension  of  the 
federal  party  to  power,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  condemned  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
These  consequences  were  counted  upon;  and 
that  they  did  not  happen  was  solely  owing  to 
the  eighty  millions  of  hard  money  which  kept 
up  a  standard  of  value  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
vented the  dishonored  bank  notes  from  sinking 
too  low  to  be  used  by  the  community.  But  it  is 
not  merely  stoppage  of  the  banks  that  we  have 
to  fear :  collisions  with  the  States  may  ensue. 
State  legislatures  may  sanction  the  stoppage, 
withhold  the  poor  right  of  suing,  and  thus  in- 
terpose their  authori^  between  the  federal 
government  and  its  revenues.  This  has  already 
happened,  not  in  hostility  to  the  government, 
but  in  protection  of  themselves ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  same  as  if  the  intention  had  been 
hostile.  It  was  interposition  between  the 
federal  government  and  its  depositories ;  it  was 
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depimtion  of  revenne  $  it  was  an  act  the  lecor- 
renoe  of  which  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  in  future. 

This  is  what  we  hsTe  ifeen ;  this  is  a  danger 
which  we  have  just  escaped ;  and  if  these  banks 
shall  be  continued  as  depositories  of  public 
money,  or,  which  is  just  the  same  thing,  if  the 
govemment  shall  continue  to  receiye  their 
"  paper  promises  to  pay,"  the  same  danger  may 
be  seen  again,  and  under  ftr  more  critical  cuv 
cumstances.  A  similar  stoppage  of  the  banks 
may  take  place  again — ^will  inevitably  take 
place  again — and  it  may  be  when  there  is  little 
specie  in  the  country,  or  when  war  prevails.  All 
history  is  full  of  examples  of  armies  and  navies 
revolting  for  want  of  pay  i  all  history  is  full  of 
examples  of  military  and  naval  operations  mis- 
carried for  want  of  money ;  all  history  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  governments  overturned  from  deficits 
of  revenue  and  derangements  of  finances.  And 
are  we  to  expose  ourselves  recklessly,  and  with 
our  eyes  open,  to  such  dangers  ?  And  are  we  to 
stake  the  life  and  death  of  this  govemment  upon 
the  hazards  and  contingencies  of  banking — and 
of  such  banking  as  exists  in  these  United  States? 
Are  we  to  subject  the  existence  of  this  govem- 
ment to  the  stoppages  of  the  banks,  whether 
those  stoppages  result  from  misfortune,  impro- 
vidence, or  bad  faith  ?  Are  we  to  subject  this 
great  and  glorious  political  fabric,  the  work  of 
so  many  wise  and  patriotic  heads,  to  b^  de- 
molishod  in  an  instant,  and  by  an  unseen  hand? 
Are  we  t5  sufier  the  machinery  and  the  work- 
ing of  our  boasted  constitution  to  be  arrested 
by  a  spring-catch,  applied  in  the  dark  ?  Are 
men,  with  pens  sticking  behind  their  ears,  to  be 
idlowed  to  put  an  end  to  this  republic  ?  No, 
sir !  never.  If  we  are  to  perish  prematurely,  let 
us  at  least  have  a  death  worthy  of  a  great 
nation ;  let  us  at  least  have  a  field  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  heroes  and  of  patriots,  and  conse- 
crated forever  to  the  memory  of  a  subverted 
empire.  Rome  had  her  Pharsalia — Greece  her 
Ghseronea — and  many  barbarian  kingdoms  have 
given  immortality  to  the  spot  on  which  they 
expired ;  and  shall  this  great  republic  be  sub- 
jected to  extinction  on  the  contingencies  of  trade 
and  banking? 

But  what  excuse,  what  apology,  what  justi- 
fication have  we  for  surrendering,  abandoning, 
and  losing  the  precise  advantage  for  which  the 
present  constitution  was  formed?    What  was 


that  advantage— what  the  leading  and  govern- 
ing object,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  confederation,  and  induoed  the  adoption  d 
the  present  form  of  government?  It  was  rev^^ 
nue!  independent  revenue!  a  revenue  under 
the  absolute  control  of  this  government,  and 
f^  from  the  action  of  the  States.  This  was 
the  motive — the  leading  and  the  governing  mo- 
tive— which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  govem- 
ment The  reason  was,  that  the  old  confedera- 
tion, being  dependent  upon  the  States,  was 
often  left  without  money.  This  state  of  being 
was  incompatible  with  its  existence ;  it  deprived 
it  of  all  power;  its  imbecility  was  a  proverK 
To  extricate  it  from  that  condition  was  the  de- 
sign—and the  cardinal  design— of  the  new  con- 
stitution. An  independent  revenue  was  given 
to  it — ^independent,  even,  of  the  States.  Is  it 
not  suicidal  to  surrender  that  independence, 
and  to  surrender  it,  not  to  States,  but  to  money 
corporations  ?  What  does  history  record  of  the 
penury  and  moneyed  destitution  of  the  old  con- 
federation, comparable  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
revenues  of  this  govemment  in  May  last?  when 
the  banks  shut  down,  in  one  night,  upon  a  rev- 
enue, in  hand,  of  thirty-two  millions;  even 
upon  that  which  was  in  the  names  of  disbursing 
officers,  and  refuse  a  nine-pence,  or  a  picaillon 
in  money,  from  that  day  to  this?  What  is 
there  in  the  history  of  the  old  confederation 
comparable  to  this?  The  old  confederation 
was  often  reduced  low — often  near  empty- 
handed — but  never  saw  itself  stripped  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  enchantment,  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions, and  heard  the  shout  of  triumph  thun- 
dered over  its  head,  and  the  notes  of  exultation 
sung  over  its  supposed  destmction  I  Yet,  this 
is  what  we  have  seen — ^what  we  now  see — from 
having  surrendered  to  corporations  our  moneyed 
independence,  and  unwisely  abandoned  the  pre- 
cise advantage  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
federal  govemment 

I  do  not  go  into  the  moral  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  too  obvious,  too  impressive,  too 
grave,  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  one. 
Demoralization  follows  in  the  train  of  an  un- 
convertible paper  money.  The  whole  com- 
munity becomes  exposed  to  a  moral  pestilence. 
Every  individual  becomes  the  victim  of  some 
imposition  ;  and,  in  self-defence,  imposes  upon 
some  one  else.  The  weak,  the  ignorant,  the 
uninformed,  the  necessitous,  are  the  sufferers ; 
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flie  crafty  and  the  opulent  are  the  gainen. 
The  ctU  BugmentB  until  the  moral  sense  of  the 
eommnnitj,  reyoltii^  at  the  frightful  aocomu- 
hlaon  of  fraud  and  misery,  applies  the  radical 
remedy  of  toval  refonn. 

ThoB,  peeoniary,  political,  and  moral  con- 
ridentions  require  the  goremment  to  retrace 
its  steps,  to  return  to  first  principles,  and  to 
restore  its  fiscal  action  to  the  saib  and  solid 
path  of  the  constitution.    Refoim  is  demanded. 
It  is  called  for  hy  every  public  and  by  ereiy' 
priyate  consideration.     Nov  is   the  time  to 
make  it    The  connection  between  Bank  and 
State  is  actually  dissolyed.    It  is  dissoWed  by 
operation  of  law,  and  by  the  delinquency  of 
tiiese  institutions.     They  Itare  forfeited   the 
right  to  the  deposits,  and  lost  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  revenue  in  their  notes,  by  ceasing  to 
pay  specie.    The  government  is  now  going  on 
without  them,  and  all  that  is  vranting'  is  the 
appropriate  legislation  to  perpetuate  the  divorce 
which,  in  point  of  fiict,  has  already  taken  place. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act;  this  the  moment  to 
restore  the  constitutional  currency  to  the  fed- 
eral government ;  to  restore  the  custody  of  the 
public  moneys  to  national  keepera ;  and  to  avoid, 
in  time  to  come,  the  calamitous  revulsions  and 
perilous  catastrophes  of  1814^  1819,  and  1837. 

And  what  is  the  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  so  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
si&ty  of  the  republic  and  the  wel&re  of  the 
peo|^  and  so  earnestly  recommended  to  us  by 
the  chief  magistrate  ?    What  is  the  obstacle — 
what  the  power  that  countervails  the  Executive 
recommendation,  pandysees  the  action  of  Con- 
gRss,  and  stays  the  mareh  of  reform?    The 
buks— the  banks — ^the  banks,  are  this  obsta- 
de,  and  this  power.    They  set  up  the  preten- 
non  to  force  their  paper  into  the  federal  Treas- 
ury, and  to  force  tiiemselves  to  be  constituted 
that  Treasury.    Though  now  bankrupt,  their 
p^er  dishonored,  their  doore  closed  against 
CRditore,  every  public  and  every  private  obli- 
pttion  violated,  still  they  arrogate  a  supremacy 
over  tlus  federal  government ;  they  demand  the 
goardtaDship  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
pmilege  of  furnishing  a  federal  currency ;  and, 
thoQgfa  too  weak  to  pay  their  debts,  they  are 
itrang  enough  to  throttle  this  government,  and 
to  hold  in  doubtful  suspense  the  issue  of  thdr 
VHt  pretensMms. 
The  President)  in  his  message,  recommends 


four  things :  fint,  to  discontinue  the  reception 
of  local  bank  paper  in  payment  of  federal  dues ; 
secondly,  to  discontinue  the  same  banks  as 
depositories  of  the  public  moneys ;  thirdly,  to 
make  the  fUture  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  publio  moneys  in  gold  and  silver;  fourthly, 
to  take  the  kee]Hng  of  the  public  moneys  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  officers. 

What  is  there  in  this  but  a  return  to  the 
words  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  government  in 
the  first  yeare  of  President  Washington's  ad- 
ministration? When  this  federal  government 
was  fint  fonned,  there  was  no  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  local  banks,  except  three 
north  of  the  Potomac  By  the  act  of  1789,  the 
revenues  were  directed  to  be  collected  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  only ;  and  it  was  usually  drawn 
out  of  the  hands  of  collectore  by  drafts  drawn 
upon  them,  payable  at  sight  It  was  a  most 
effectual  way  of  drawing  money  out  of  their 
hands ;  fiir  more  so  than  an  order  to  deposit  in 
banks;  for  the  drafts  must  be  paid,  or  pro- 
tested, at  sight,  while  the  order  to  deposit  may 
be  eluded  under  various  pretexts. 

The  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  its  own  moneys  in  its  own  hands, 
results  firom  fint  principles,  and  from  the  great 
law  of  self-preservation.  Every  thing  else  that 
belongs  to  her,  she  keeps  herself;  and  why  not 
keep  that  also,  without  which  every  thing  else 
is  nothing  ?  Arms  and  ships — provisions,  muni- 
tions, and  supplies  of  every  kind — are  kept  in 
the  hands  of  government  offioen ;  money  is  the 
sinew  of  war,  and  why  leave  this  sinew  exposed 
to  be  cut  by  any  careless  or  fidthless  hand  t 
Money  is  the  support  and  existence  of  the  got- 
emment — the  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  why 
leave  this  support — ^this  breath^  to  the  custody 
of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control  f  How 
absurd  to  place  our  ships^  our  aims,  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  •supplies  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  could  refuse  to  deliver  them  when  re- 
quested, and  put  the  government  to  a  suit  at 
law  to  recover  their  possession !  Every  body 
sees  the  absurdity  of  this;  but  to  place  our 
money  in  the  same  conditbn,  and,  moreover,  to 
subject  it  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  the 
perils  of  banking,  is  still  more  absurd ;  for  it  is 
the  life  blood,  without  which  the  government 
cannot  live — the  oil,  without  which  no  part  of 
its  machinery  can  move. 
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EnglftQd,  with  all  her  hanka,  tnists  none  of 
them  with  the  collection,  keeping,  and  disbnne- 
ment  of  her  pubUc  sionejs.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  paid  a  specific  som  to  manage  the 
public  debt ;  but  the  rcTenue  is  collected  and 
disbursed  through  subordinate  collectors  and 
Eeceiyers  general;  and  these  receiyers  general 
are  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  because 
the  goveniment  will  not  suffer  its  revenue  to 
be  operated  upon  by  any  law  except  its  own 
wilL  In  France,  subordinate  collectors  and 
receivers  general  collect,  keep,  and  disburse  the 
public  moneys.  If  they  deposit  any  thmg  in 
banks,  it  is  at  their  own  risk.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  England.  A  bank  deposit  by  an  offi- 
cer is  at  the  risk  of  himself  and  his  securities. 
Too  much  of  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of 
banking  is  known  in  these  countries  to  permit 
the  government  ever  to  jeopard  its  revenues  in 
their  keeping.  All  this  is  shown,  fully  and  at 
large,  in  a  public  document  now  on  our  tables. 
And  who  does  not  recognize  in  these  collectors 
and  receivers  general  of  France  and  England, 
the  ancient  Roman  officers  of  qusostors  and  pro- 
quaestors  t  These  fiscal  officers  of  France  and 
England  are  derivations  fh)m  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions; and  the  same  are  found  in  all  the 
modem  kingdo^as  of  Europe  which  were  for- 
merly, like  France  and  Britain,  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  our  future 
safety,  by  complying  with  our  own  constitution, 
and  conforming  to  the  practice  of  all  nations, 
great  or  small,  ancient  or  modem. 

Coming  nearer  home,  and  looking  into  our 
own  early  histoiy,  what  were  the  ^  continental 
t^ea8urers'*  of  the  confederation,  and  the  "pro- 
vincial treasurers  and  collectors,"  provided  for 
as  early  as  July,  1775,  but  an  imitation  of  the 
French  and  English  systems,  and  very  near  the 
plan  which  we  propose  now  to  re-establish! 
These  continental  treasurers,  and  there  were 
two  of  them  at  first,  though  afterwards  reduced 
to  one,  were  the  receivers  general ;  the  provin- 
cial treasurers  and  collectors  were  their  subor- 
dinates. By  these  officers  the  public  moneys 
were  collected,  kept,  and  disbursed;  for  there 
were  no  banks  then!  and  all  government  drafts 
^  were  drawn  directly  upon  these  officers.  This 
simple  plan  worked  well  during  the  Revolution, 
and  afterwards,  until  the  new  government  was 
formed;  and  con^ued  to  woric,  with  a  mere 


change  of  names  and  forms,  during  the  first 
years  of  Washington's  administration,  and  untfl 
General  Hamilton's  bank  machinery  got  into 
play.  This  bill  only  proposes  to  re-establish, 
in  substance,  the  system  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  Congress  of  the  confederation,  and  of  the 
first  years  of  Washington's  administration. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  [Mr.  Wright  of  New  Yoik] 
presents  the  details  of  the  plan  for  accomplish- 
*ing  this  great  result  That  bill  has  been  printed 
and  read.  Its  nmplicity,  economy,  and  efficien- 
cy strike  the  sense  of  all  wiio  hear  it,  and  anni- 
hilate without  aigument,  the  most  formidable 
arguments  of  expense  and  patronage,  which  bad 
been  conceived  against  it  The  present  officers, 
the  present  mints,  and  one  or  two  more  mints 
in  the  South,  in  the  West^  and  in  the  North, 
complete  the  plan.  There  will  be  no  necessity 
to  carry  masses  of  hard  money  fh>m  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Union  to  another.  €h)vemment  drafts 
will  make  the  transfer  without  moving  a  dollar. 
A  government  draft  upon  a  national  mint,  will 
be  the  highest  order  of  bills  of  exchange.  Mo- 
ney wanted  by  the  government  in  one  place, 
will  be  exdianged,  through  merchants,  for  mo- 
ney in  another  place.  Thus  it  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  will  for  ever  be.  We 
read  in  Cicero's  letters  that  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Cilida,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  directed  his 
qwBstor  to  deposit  the  tribute  of  the  province  in 
Antioch,  and  exchange  it  for  money  in  Rome 
with  merchants  engaged  in  the  Oriental  trade, 
of  which  Antioch  was  one  of  the  emporiums. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  is  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation,  or  to  admit  of 
comment 

We  are  taunted  with  these  treasury  notes ;  it 
seems  to  be  matter  of  triumph  that  the  govern- 
ment is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  them ; 
but  with  what  justice  ?  And  how  soon  can  any 
government  that  wishes  it,  emerge  from  the 
wretchedness  of  depreciated  paper,  and  stand 
'erect  on  the  solid  foundations  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver? How  long  will  it  take  any  respectable 
government,  that  so  wills  it,  to  accomplish  this 
great  change  ?  Our  own  histoiy,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  answera  the  question ;  and 
more  recently,  and  more  strikingly,  the  history 
of  France  answers  it  also.  I  speak  of  the 
French  finances  from  1800  to  1807 ;  from  the 
comn^encement  of  the  consulate  to  the  peaoe  of 
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TSlat.  This  wonderfbl  period  is  r^lete  with 
instniction  on  the  sabject  of  finaaoe  and  cuneii- 
cj.  The  whole  period  is  fall  of  instraction ; 
bat  I  can  only  Beixe  two  riewB — the  beginning 
and  the  end— and,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  will 
read  what  I  propose  to  present  I  read  firom 
BignoD,  author  of  the  crril  and  diplomfttic  his- 
toiy  of  France  during  the  consolato  and  the  first 
years  of  the  empire ;  written  at  the  testamen- 
taiy  request  of  the  Emperor  himselfl 

After  stating  that  the  expenditures  of  the  re- 
poblic  were  six  hundred  millions  of  francs — 
aboat  one  hnndred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars — 
when  BomqMrte  became  First  Consol,  the  histo- 
rian proceeds: 

^^At  hii  arrival  at  power^  a  sum  of  160,000 
frane§  in  money  [about  $82,000]  t&ot  all  that 
th4  public  cheats  eontained.  In  the  impossibili- 
ty of  meeting  the  current  service  by  the  ordinor 
ry  receipts^  the  Directorial  Government  had  re- 
sorted to  ruinous  expedients^  and  had  thrown 
into  circulation  bills  of  various  values^  and 
which  sunk  upon  the  spot  fft/y  to  eighty  per 
eoit  A  part  of  the  arrearages  had  been  dis- 
charged in  bills  tteo-thirds  on  credit^  payable  to 
the  bearer,  hut  tehieh^  in  fact,  the  treasury  u>as 
not  able  to  pay  when  due.  The  remaining 
Aird  had  been  inscribed  in  the  great  booh,  un- 
der the  name  of  consolidated  third.  For  the 
payment  i^  the  forced  requisitions  to  which 
they  had  been  ebliaed  to  hate  recourse,  there 
had  heon  issued  bills  receivable  in  payment  of 
the  revenues.  Finally,  the  government,  in  order 
to  satiny  the  most  imperious  wants,  ga/ve  orders 
upon  the  reeeiters  general,  delivered  in  advance 
to  contractors,  which  they  negotiated  htfore 
they  began  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  which 
ihey  were  the  payment^ 

This,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  was  the  condition  of 
the  French  finances  when  Bonaparte  became 
fntConsnl  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1799.  The 
ameocy  was  in  the  same  condition — no  spe- 
cie—a degraded  currency  of  assignats,  ruinous- 
ly depreciated,  and  issued  as  low  as  ten  sous. 
That  great  man  immediately  began  to  restore 
order  to  the  finances,  and  solidity  to  the  curren- 
cy. Happily  a  peace  of  three  yean  enabled  him 
to  complete  the  great  work,  before  he  was  called 
t»  celebrate  the  immortal  campaigns  ending  at 
Ansterlits,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  At  the  end 
of  three  years — ^before  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens — the  finances  and  the  currency  were 
Rstoied  to  order  and  to  solidity ;  and,  at  the 
cod  of  six  years,  when  the  vast  establishments, 
tad  the  intenal  amelioratiQns  of  the  imperial 


goremment)  had  carried  the  annual  expenses  to 
eight  htmdred  millions  of  finncs,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  dollars;  the  same 
historian  copying  the  words  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance^  thus  speaks  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
currency : 

^*  The  resources  of  the  State  have  increased 
"beyond  its  wants;  the  public  chests  are  full ; 
all  payments  are  made  at  the  day  named;  the 
orders  upon  the  public  treasury  have  become  the 
most  approved  btlls  qf  exchange.  The  Jinances 
are  in  the  most  happy  condition  ;  France  alonCj 
among  all  the  States  of  Europe,  has  no  paper 
moneyJ^ 

What  a  picture !  how  simply,  how  powerful- 
ly drawn!  and  what  a  change  in  six  years! 
Public  chests  full — payments  made  to  the  day — 
orders  on  the  treasury  the  best  bills  of  exchange 
— France  alone,  of  all  Europe,  haying  no  paper 
money ;  meaning  no  gOTemment  paper  money, 
for  there  were  bank  notes  of  five  hundred  francs, 
and  one  thousand  francs.  A  gOTemment  reve- 
nue  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
was  paid  in  gold  and  silver ;  a  hard  money  cur* 
rency,  of  fire  hundred. and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, saturated  all  parts  of  France  with  specie^ 
and  made  gold  and  silver  the  eveiy  day  curren- 
cy of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  em- 
pire. These  great  results  were  the  work  of  six 
years,  and  were  accomplished  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  gradually  requiring  hard  money  pay- 
ments— gradually  calling  in  the  assignats — in- 
creasing the  branch  mints  to  fourteen,  and  lim- 
iting the  Bank  of  France  to  an  issue  of  laige 
notes-^flve  hundred  francs  and  upwards.  This 
simple  process  produced  these  results,  and  thus 
stands  the  French  currency  at  this  day ;  for  the 
nation  has  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  imtouched 
the  financial  system  of  Bonaparte. 

I  have  repeatedly  given  it  as  my  opinion^> 
many  of  my  speeches  declare  it — that  the 
French  currency  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
has  hard  money  for  the  government ;  hard  mo- 
ney for  the  common  dealings  of  the  people  5  and 
large  notes  for  Urge  transactions.  This  curren- 
cy has  enabled  France  to  stand  two  invasions, 
the  ravaging  of  300,000  men,  two  chains  of  dy- 
nasty, and  the  payment  of  a  milliard  of  contri- 
butions ;  and  all  without  any  commotion  or  re- 
vulsion in  trade.  It  has  saved  her  from  the 
revulsions  which  have  afflicted  England  and  our 
America  for  so  many  years.    It  has  saved  her 
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from  expansions,  contractions,  and  rninoiis  fluo- 
toations  of  price.  It  has  saved  her,  for  near 
fbrtj  years,  from  a  debate  on  currency.  It  has 
saTed  her  even  from  the  knowledge  of  our  sweet- 
scented  phrases:  "sound  currency — unsound 
currency ;  plethoric,  dropsical,  inflated,  bloated ; 
the  money  market  tight  to-day — a  little  easier 
this  morning;"  and  all  such  verbiage,  which 
the  haberdashers'  boys  repeat  It  has  saved 
France  from  even  a  discussion  on  currency; 
while  in  England,  and  with  us,  it  is  banks! 
banks!  banks! — morning,  noon,  and  night; 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  levant,  and  cou- 
chant;  sitting,  or  standing ;  at  home,  or  abroad ; 
steamboat,  or  railroad  car ;  in  Congress,  or  out 
of  Congress,  it  is  all  the  same  thing :  banks — 
banks — banks;  currency — currency — curren- 
cy ;  meaning,  all  the  while,  paper  money  and 
shin-pUusters ;  imtil  our  very  brains  seem  as 
if  they  would  be  converted  into  lampblack  and 
lags. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  dispenses  with  the 
further  use  of  banks  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  In  that  it  has  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. Four  times  heretofore,  and  on  ifour  dif- 
ferent occasions,  I  have  made  propositions  to 
accomplish  a  part  of  the  same  purpose,  f^rst, 
in  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  deposit  bill 
of  1836,  by  which  the  mint,  and  the  branch 
mints,  were  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  deposi- 
tories; secondly  J  in  proposing  that  the  public 
moneys  here,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  shquld 
be  kept  and  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer ;  thirdly^ 
by  proposing  that  a  preference,  in  receiving  the 
deposits,  should  be  g^ven  to  such  banks  as  should 
cease  to  be  banks  of  circulation ;  fourthly^  in  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  bank  agency  in 
Missouri,  and  proposing  that  the  moneys  there 
should  be  drawn  direct  fi^m  the  hands  of  the 
receivers.  Three  of  these  propositions  are  now 
included  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate ;  and  the 
whole  object  at  which  they  partially  aimed  is 
fully  embraced.  I  am  for  the  measure — ^Mly, 
cordially,  earnestly  for  it 

Congress  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  in  re- 
forming the  finances,  and  the  currency ;  for  the 
ruin  of  both  has  resulted  from  federal  l^gislsr 
tion,  and  federal  administration.  The  States  at 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  delivered  a 
solid  currency — I  will  not  say  sound,  for  that 
word  implies  subject  to  unsoundness,  to  rotten- 
ness, and  to  deatili — ^but  they  delivered  a  solid 


currency,  one  not  liable  to  disease,  to  this  &de> 
ral  government  They  started  the  new  govern- 
ment fiur  upon  gold  and  silver.  The  first  act 
of  Congress  attested  this  great  fiwt ;  for  it  made 
the  revenues  payable  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
only.  Thus  the  States  delivered  a  solid  cur- 
rency to  this  government,  and  they  reserved 
the  same  currency  for  themselves;  and  they 
provided  constitutional  sanctions  to  guard  both. 
The  thing  to  be  saved,  and  the  power  to  save  it, 
was  given  to  this  government  by  the  States ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  this  government  it  became 
deteriorated.  The  first  great  error  was  General 
Hamilton's  construction  of  the  act  of  1789,  by 
which  he  nullified  that  act,  and  overturned  the 
statute  and  the  constitution  together.  The 
next  great  error  was  the  establishment  of  a  da- 
tional  bank  of  circulation,  with  authority  to  pay 
all  the  public  dues  in  its  own  paper.  This  con- 
firmed the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  the  statute  of  1789 ;  and  it  set  the  fatal  ex- 
ample to  the  States  to  make  banks,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  paper  for  public  dues,  as  the  United 
States  had  done.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
evil — this  the  origin  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
solid  currency  which  the  States  had  deh'vered  to 
the  federal  government  It  was  the  Ilamilto- 
nian  policy  that  did  the  mischief;  and  the  state 
of  things  in  1837,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  that 
policy.  It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  it — ^to  return 
to  the  constitution  and  the  statute  of  1789,  and 
to  confine  the  federal  Treasuiy  to  the  hard  mo- 
ney whidi  was  intended  for  it 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  measure  of  reform,  wor- 
thy to  be  called  a  reformation.  It  goes  back  to 
a  fundamental  abuse,  nearly  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  government  Two  epochs 
have  occurred  fbr  the  reformation  of  this  abuse ; 
one  was  lost,  the  other  is  now  in  jeopardy. 
Mr.  Madison's  administration  committed  a  great 
error  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  not  reviving 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  for  the  federal 
Treasury,  and  especially  the  gold  currency. 
That  error  threw  the  Treasury  back  upon  the 
local  bank  paper.  This  paper  quickly  fiuled, 
and  out  of  that  failure  grew  the  second  United 
States  Bank.  Those  who  put  down  the  second 
United  States  Bank,  warned  by  the  calamity, 
determined  to  avoid  the  error  of  Mr.  Madison's 
administration :  they  determined  to  increase 
the  stock  of  specie,  and  to  revive  the  gold  cii^ 
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enhtkni,  which  had  heen  dead  for  thiitj  years. 
The  aocumtilAtion  of  eighty  millions  in  the  brief 
spaoe  of  five  years,  fifteen  millions  of  it  in  gold, 
ittett  the  sincerity  of  their  design,  and  the  fa- 
dfity  of  its  execution.    The  country  was  going 
on  it  the  rate  of  an  average  increase  of  twelye 
millions  of  specie  per  annum,  when  the  general 
itoppages  of  the  hanks  in  May  hst,  the  expor- 
tation of  specie,  and  the  imposition  of  irredeem- 
able paper  upon  the  goremment  and  the  peo- 
ple, seemed  to  announce  the  total  &ilure  of  the 
plan.    But  it  was  a  seeming  only.     The  impe- 
tos  giren  to  the  specie  policy  still  prevails,  and 
fire  miUions  are  added  to  the  stock  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.     So  &r,  then,  as  the  ooun- 
tnraction  of  the  government  policy,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  currency,  might 
have  heen  expected  to  result  from  that  stop- 
page, the  calculation  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  disappointed.     The  spirit  of  the  people, 
aad  our  hundred  millions  of  exportable  produce, 
are  giving  the  victory  to  the  glorious  policy  of 
our  late  illustrious  President.    The  other  great 
consequences  expected  to  result  from  that  stop- 
page, namely,  the  lecharter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
ITnited  States,  the  change  of  administration, 
the  overthrow  of  the  republican  party,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  federal  dynasty,  all  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  fiiir  way  to  total  miscarriage ; 
but  the  objects  are  too  dazzling  to  bo  abandoned 
by  the  party  interested,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  finances  and  the  currency,  is  still  the  cher- 
ished road  to  success.    The  miscalled  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  soul  of  the  federal  dynas- 
ty, and  the  anchor  of  its  hopes — ^believed  by 
many  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  stop- 
pages in  May,  and  known  by  all  to  be  at  the 
bead  of  non-resumption — now  displays  her  pol- 
icy on  this  floor ;  it  is  to  oon^tel  the  repetition 
of  the  enor  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  I 
Knowmg  that  from  the  repetition  of  this  error 
must  come  the  repetition  of  the  catastrophes  of 
IU%  1819,  and  1837 ;  and  out  of  these  catajs- 
trophes  to  extract  a  new  ohunor  for  the  revivi- 
fication of  herself    This  is  her  line  of  conduct ; 
md  to  this  line,  the  conduct  of  all  her  friends 
oQD&nns.     With  one  hearty  one  mind,  one 
leioe,  they  labor  to  cut  off  gold  and  silver  firom 
the  federal  government,  and  to  impose  paper 
open  it !  they  labor  to  deprive  it  of  the  keeping 
cf  its  own  revenues,  and  to  place  them  again 
where  they  have  been  so  often  lost !    Thii  is 
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the  conduct  of  that  bank  and  its  friends.  Let 
us  imitate  their  zeal,  their  unanimity,  and  their 
perseverance.  The  amendment  and  the  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate,  embodies  our  policy. 
Let  us  carry  them,  and  the  republic  is  safe. 

The  extra  session  had  been  called  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  federal  treasury,  and  had 
done  so  by  authorizing  an  issue  of  treasury 
notes.  That  object  being  accomplished,  and 
the  great  measures  for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and 
State,  and  for  the  sole  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
federal  payments,  having  been  recommended] 
and  commenced,  the  session  adjourned. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

FIBST  BE6ULAB  SESSION  UNDEB  MB.  TAN  BU- 
BEITS  ADMINI8TBATI0N:  HIS  MESSAGE. 

A  BRIEF  interval  of  two  months  only  inter- 
vened between  the  adjournment  of  the  called  ses- 
sion and  the  meeting  of  the  regular  one ;  and  the 
general  state  of  the  public  aflhirs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  being  essentially  the  same  at  both 
periods,  left  no  new  or  extraordinary  measures 
for  the  President  to  recommend.  With  foreign 
powers  we  were  on  good  terms,  the  settiement 
of  all  our  long-standing  complaints  under  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  administration  having  left  us 
free  from  the  foreign  controversies  which  gave 
trouble  I  and  on  that  head  the  message  had  lit- 
tle but  what  was  agreeable  to  communicate. 
Its  topics  were  principally  confined  to  home 
affairs,  and  that  part  of  these  affairs  which  were 
connected  vrith  the  banks.  That  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  still  called  itself,  gave  a  new  spe- 
cies of  disregard  of  moral  and  legal  obligation, 
and  presented  a  new  mode  of  depraving  the 
currency  and  endangering  property  and  con- 
tracts, by  continuing  to  issue  and  to  use  the 
notes  of  the  expired  institution.  Its  currency 
was  still  that  of  the  defunct  bank.  It  used  the 
dead  notes  of  that  institution,  for  which,  of 
course,  neither  bank  was  liable.  They  were 
called  resurrection  notes ;  and  their  use,  besides 
the  injury  to  the  currency  and  danger  to  prop- 
erty, was  a  high  contempt  and  defiance  of  the 
antiiority  which  had  created  it ;  and  called  for 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government.    The 
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President,  therefcMra^  thus  fonnally  brought  the 
prooedure  to  the  notioe  of  Congress : 

"  It  was  my  hope  that  nothing  would  occur  to 
make  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  any  allusion 
to  the  late  national  bank.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  its  affiurs  that  bear  so'  directly  on  the 
character  of  the  goyermnent  and  the  welfare  of 
the  citizen,  that  I  should  not  feel  myself  excused 
in  neglecting  to  notice  them.  The  charter  which 
terminated  its  banking  priyilegcs  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1836,  continued  its  corporate  powers 
two  years  more,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  closing 
its  a&irs,  with  authority  ^  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  style,  and  ampacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  a  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the 
afildrs  and  acts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  but  for  no  other  purpose  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatsoeyer.'  Just  before 
the  banking  priyileges  ceased,  its  efiects  were 
tran^rred  by  the  iMtnk  to  a  new  State  institu- 
tion then  recently  incorporated,  in  trust,  for  the 
discharge  of  its  debts  and  the  settlement  of  its 
afiairs.  With  this  trustee,  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, an  adjustment  was  subsequently  made  of 
the  large  interest  which  the  government  had  in 
the  st^k  of  the  institution.  The  manner  in 
which  a  trust  unexpectedly  created  upon  the 
act  granting  the  charter,  and  involying  such 
great  public  interests,  has  been  executed,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  fit  subject  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  much  more  does  it  deserve  your  at- 
tention, when  it  embraces  the  redemption  of 
obli^tions  to  which  the  authority  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  have  given  value.  The  two 
years  allowed  are  now  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is 
well  understood  that  the  trustee  has  not  re- 
deemed and  cancelled  the  outstanding  notes  of 
the  bank,  but  has  reissued,  and  is  actually  re- 
issuing, since  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  the  notes 
which  nave  been  received  by  it  to  a  vast  amount. 
According  to  its  own  official  statement,  so  late 
as  the  1st  of  October  last^  nineteen  months 
after  the  banking  privileges  given  by  the  charter 
had  expired,  it  luid  under  its  control  uncancelled 
notes  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-seven  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars,  of  which  six  millions  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  (U>llars  were  in  actual  circu- 
lation, one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars 
at  State  bank  agencies,  and  three  millions  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  in 
transitu ;  thus  showing  that  upwards  of  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  notes  of  the  old  bank 
were  then  still  kept  outstanding.  The  impro- 
priety of  this  prooedure  is  obvious :  it  being  the 
duty  of  the  trustee  to  cancel  and  not  to  put 
forth  the  notes  of  an  institution,  whose  concerns 
it  had  undertaken  to  wind  up.    If  the  trustee 


has  a  right  to  reissue  these  notes  now,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  continue  to  do  so  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years.  As  no  one 
could  have  anticipated  a  course  so  extraordinary, 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  charter  above 
quoted  was  not  accompanied  by  any  penalty  or 
other  special  provision  for  enforcing  it;  nor 
have  we  any  general  law  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  acts  in  future. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  this  view  of  the  subiect  alone 
that  your  interposition  is  required.  The  United 
StatcA,  in  settling  with  the  trustee  for  their 
stock,  have  withdrawn  their  funds  from  their 
former  direct  ability  to  the  creditors  of  the  old* 
bank,  yet  notes  of  the  institution  continue  to  be 
sent  forth  in  its  name,  and  apparently  upon  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  transac- 
tions connected  with  the  employment  of  the 
bills  of  the  old  bank  are  of  vast  extent;  and 
should  they  result  unfortunately,  the  interests 
of  individuals  maj  be  deeply  compromised. 
Without  undertakmg  to  decide  how  fiu*,  or  in 
what  form,  if  any,  the  trustee  could  be  made 
liable  for  notes  which  contain  no  obligation  on 
its  part ;  or  the  old  bank,  for  such  as  are  pat 
in  circulation  after  the  expiration  of  its  diar- 
ter,  and  without  its  authority ;  or  the  govern- 
ment for  indenmity.  in  case  of  loss,  the  question 
still  presses'  itselr  upon  jrour  consideratioiL 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  duty  and  gooa 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  witness 
this  proceeding  without  a  single  efibrt  to  arrest 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
most  jucUcious  mode  of  disposing  of  them-Hi 
question  of  so  much  intierest  to  the  new  States 
— the  message  took  the  view  of  those  who 
looked  to  the  domain  less  as  a  source  of  revenue 
than  as  a  means  of  settling  and  improving  the 
country.  He  recommended  graduated  prices 
according  to  the  value  of  the  different  classes  of 
lands  in  order  to  fiicilitate  their  sale;  and  a 
prospective  permanent  pre-emption  act  to  give 
encouragement  to  settlers.  On  the  first  of 
these  points  he  said : 

'*  Hitherto,  after  being  offered  at  public  sale, 
lands  have  oeen  disponed  of  at  one  uniform 
price,  whatever  difierence  there  might  be  in 
their  intrin^c  value.  The  leading  considera- 
tions urged  in  favor  of  the  measure  referred  to, 
are,  that  in  almost  all  the  land  districts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  which  the  lands  have  been 
long  surveyed  and  exposed  to  sale,  there  are 
still  remaining  numerous  and  lai^  tracts  of 
every  gradation  of  value,  from  the  government 
price  downwards ;  that  tnese  lands  will  not  be 
purchased  at  the  government  price,  so  long  as 
better  can  be  conveniently  obtained  for  the  same 
amount;  that  there  are  large  tracts  which  even 
the*  improvements  of  the  a4Jaoent  lands  will 
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neTer  nise  to  that  price ;  And  that  the  present 
uniform  price,  combined  with  their  irregular 
Ttlue,  operates  to  prevent  a  desirable  compact- 
ness of  settlement  m  the  new  States,  and  to  re- 
tard the  ^1  development  of  that  wise  policy  on 
whidi  oar  land  system  is  founded,  to  the  injury 
not  only  of  the  seyeral  States  where  the  lands 
lie,  hot  <^  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

^Theronedy  proposed  has  been  areductionof 
prices  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  lands 
hare  been  in  market,  without  reference  to  any 
other  drcomstances.  The  certainty  that  the 
efflux  of  time  would  not  always  in  such  cases, 
iod  perhaps  not  even  generally,  furnish  a  true 
oriterion  of  value ;  and  the  probability  that  per- 
sons residing  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  period  for 
the  reduction  of  prices  approached,  would  post- 
pone purdiases  they  would  otherwise  make,  for 
the  purpoee  of  availing  themselves  of  the  lower 
price,  with  other  considerations  of  a  similar 
character,  have  hitherto  been  successfully  urged 
to  defeat  the  graduation  upon  time.  May  not 
lU  tvasonable  desires  upon  this  subject  be  satis- 
fied without  encountering  any  of  these  objeo- 
ikms  ?  All  will  concede  the  abstract  principle, 
that  the  price  of  the  public  lands  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  relative  value,  so  far  as  that 
ean  be  accomplished  without  dejMurting  from  the 
ruk,  heretofore  observed,  requiring  fixed  prices 
in  cases  of  private  entries.  The  difficulty  of  the 
sabject  seems  to  lie  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
what  that  value  is.  Would  not  the  safest  plan 
be  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
States  as  the  basis  of  taxation ;  an  actual  valua- 
tion of  lands,  and  classification  of  them  into  dif- 
ferent rates  ?  Would  it  not  be  practicable  and 
expedient  to  cause  the  relative  vidue  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  old  districts,  which  have  been 
for  1  certain  lengUi  of  time  in  market,  to  be  ap- 
praised, and  ela»ed  into  two  or  more  rates  be- 
low the  present  minimum  price,  by  the  officers 
now  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, or  m  any  other  mode  deemed  preferable, 
and  to  make  those  prices  permanent,  if  upon  the 
coining  in  of  the  report  they  shall  prove  satift- 
fcctory  to  Congress?  Cannot  all  the  objects 
of  graduation  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  and 
the  ol^ections  which  have  hitherto  been  urged 
against  it  avoided  7  It  would  seem  to  me  wat 
ndi  a  step,  with  a  restriction  of  the  sales  to 
Ihmted  quantities,  and  for  actual  improvement, 
would  be  free  from  all  just  exception.'* 

A  permanent  prospective  pre-emption  law  was 
cogently  recommended  as  a  measure  just  in  it- 
Klf  to  the  settlers,  and  not  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  as  experience  had  shown  that  the 
uction  system — ^that  of  selling  to  the  highest 
bidder  above  the  prescribed  minimum  price— 
had  produced  in  its  aggregate  but  a  few  cents 
on  the  acre  above  the  minimum  price.  On  this 
point  he  said: 


''  A  laige  portion  of  our  citizens  have  seated 
themselves  on  the  public  lands,  without  authori- 
ty, since  the  passage  of  the  last  pre-emption  law, 
and  now  ask  the  enactment  of  another,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retain  the  lands  o§cupied.  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  minimum  government  pnce.  They 
ask  that  which,  has  been  repeatedly  granted  be- 
fore. If  the  future  may  be  judged  of  by  the  past, 
little  harm  can  be  done  to  the  hiterests  or  the 
Treasury  by  yielding  to  their  request.  Upon 
a  critical  examination,  it  is  found  that  tiie  lands 
sold  at  the  public  sales  since  the  introduction 
of  cash  pa3rments  in  1820,  have  produced,  on  an 
average,  the  net  revenue  of  only  six  cents  an 
acre  more  than  the  minimum  government  price. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  future  sales 
wiU  be  more  productive.  The  government^ 
therefore,  has  no  adequate  pecuniary  interest  to 
induce  it  u»  drive  th^se  people  from  the  lands 
they  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to 
others." 

This  wise  recommendation  has  since  been 
carried  into  eflect,  and  pre-emptive  rights  are 
now  admitted  in  all  cases  where  settlements  are 
made  upon  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  shall 
have  been  extinguished ;  and  the  graduation  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands,  though  a  measure 
long  delayed,  yet  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  was 
made  as  originally  proposed,  by  reductions  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the  land  had  been 
offered  at  sale.  Beginning  at  the  TninimnTn  price 
of  $1  25  per  acre,  the  reduction  of  price  went 
down  through  a  descending  scale,  according  to 
time,  as  low  as  12f  cents  per  acre.  But  this 
was  long  after. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES . 
ITS  USE  OF  THE  DEFUNCT  NOTES  OF  THE  EZ« 
PIEED  INSTITUTION. 

History  gives  many  instances  of  armies  re- 
fusing to  be  disbanded,  and  remaining  in  arms 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  which  created  them ; 
but  the  example  of  this  bank  presents,  probably, 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  great  moneyed  cor- 
poration refiised  to  be  dissolved — refused  to 
cease  its  operations  after  its  legal  existence  had 
expired ; — and  continued  its  corporate  transao- 
tiooaaslfinfidl  life.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  its  proviso  charter,  at  the  end  of  a  local 
railroad  act,  made  no  difference  in  its  condition— 
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that  it  went  on  exactly  as  before.  Its  use  of 
the  deftmet  notes  of  the  expired  institution  was 
a  l\irther  instance  of  this  conduct,  transcending 
any  thing  conoeiTed  of^  and  presenting  a  case  of 
danger  to  the  public,  and  defiance  of  government, 
which  the  President  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  ask  a 
remedy  for  a  proceeding  so  criminal.  Congress 
acted  on  the  recommendation,  and  a  biU  was 
brought  in  to  make  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  institution  personally  and  in- 
dividually liable  for  its  commission.  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  the  fullest 
and  clearest  account  of  this  almost  incredible 
misconduct.    He  said : 

^  The  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1836.  After  that  day,  it  could  issue 
no  notes,  discount  no  new  paper,  and  exercise 
none  of  the  usual  functions  of  a  bank.  For 
two  years  thereafter,  until  the  3d  of  Mardi, 
1838,  it  was  merely  permitted  to  use  its  corpo- 
rate name  and  capacity  'for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of 
the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed;  but  not  for  any  other 
purpose^  or  in  any  other  manner^  whatsoever? 
Congress  had  granted  the  bank  no  power  to 
make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  its  property 
to  any  corporation  or  any  individual.  On  the 
contrary,  the  phiin  meaning  of  the  charter  was, 
that  all  the  auairs  of  the  institution  should  be 
wound  up  by  its  own  president  and  directors. 
It  received  no  authority  to  delegate  this  impor- 
tant trust  to  others,  and  yet  what  has  it  done  ? 
On  the  second  day  of  March,  1836,  one  day  be- 
fore the  charter  had  expired,  this  very  president 
and  these  directors  assigned  all  the  property 
and  efiects  of  the  old  corporation  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
same  day.  this  latter  bank  accepted  the  assign- 
ment, and  agreed  to  'pay,  satisfy, and  discharge 
all  debts,  contracts,  and  engagements,  owing, 
entered  into,  or  made  by  this  [the  ola]  bank. 
as  the  same  shall  become  due  and  payable,  ana 
fulfil  and  execute  all  trusts  and  obligations 
vhatsoever  arising  from  its  transactions^  or 
from  any  of  them,  so  that  evexy  creditor  or 
rightful  claimant  snail  be  fully  satisfied.'  By 
its  own  agreement)  it  has  thus  expressly  cre- 
ated itself  a  trustee  of  the  old  bank.  But  this 
was  not  necessary  to  confer  upon  it  that  char- 
acter. By  the  bare  act  of  accepting  the  assign- 
ment, it  became  responsible,  under  the  laws  of 
the  land,  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
and  trusts  required  by  the  old  charter.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  cannot  make  the  slightest 
pretence  of  any  want  of  notice. 


''Havinff  assumed  this  responsibilitv,  the 
du^  of  the  new  bank  was  so  plain  that  it 
could  not  have  been  mistaken.  It  had  a  double 
character  to  sustain.  Under  the  charter  from 
Pennsylvania,  it  became  a  new  banking  corpo- 
ration ;  whilst,  under  the  assignment  from  the 
old  bank,  it  became  a  trustee  to  wind  up  the 
concerns  of  that  institution  under  the  Act  of 
Congress.  These  two  ehanetero  were  in  their 
nature  separate  and  distinct,  and  never  ought 
to  have  been  blended.  For  each  of  these  pur- 
poses it  ought  to  have  kept  a  separate  set  of 
books.  Above  all,  as  the  privilege  of  circulating 
bank  notes,  and  thus  creating  a  paper  currency, 
is  that  function  of  a  bank  which  most  deeply 
and  vitally  affects  the  community,  the  new  hiok. 
ought  to  have  cancelled  or  destroyed  all  the 
notes  of  the  old  bank  which  it  found  in  its  pos- 
session on  the  4th  of  March.  1836,  and  oug^ht 
to  have  redeemed  the  remainaer  at  its  counter, 
as  they  were  demanded  by  the  holdeis,  mnd 
then  destroyed  them.  This  obligation  no  sen- 
ator has  attempted  to  doubt  or  to  dcaiy.  But 
what  was  the  course  of  the  bank?  It  has 
grossly  violated  both  the  old  and  the  new  char- 
ter. It  at  once  declared  independence  of  both, 
and  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  notes  of  the 
old  bank, — ^not  onlv  those  whidi  were  then 
still  in  circulation^  but  those  which  had  been 
redeemed  before  it  accepted  the  assignment, 
and  were  then  lying  dead  in  its  vaults.  I  have 
now  before  me  the  first  monthly  statement 
which  was  ever  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  Au- 
ditor-general of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  dated  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1836,  and  signed  J.  Cowper- 
thwaite,  acting  cashier.  In  tms  statement,  the 
Bank  charges  itself  with  *  notes  issued,' 
$36,620,420  16;  whilst,  in  its  cash  account, 
along  with  its  specie  and  the  notes  of  State 
banks,  it  credits  itself  with  '  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  offices,'  on  hand, 
$16,794,713  71.  It  thus  seised  these  dead 
notes  to  the  amount  of  $16,794,713  71.  and 
tnmsformed  them  into  cash ;  whilst  the  aifiR»r- 
ence  between  those  on  hand  and  those  issued, 
equal  to  $19,825,706  45,  was  the  circulation 
which  the  new  bank  boasted  it  had  inherited 
from  the  old.  It  thus,  in  an  instant,  appropri- 
ated to  itself^  and  adopted  as*  its  own  circnla* 
tion,  all  the  notes  and  all  the  illegal  brandi 
drafts  of  the  old  bank  which  were  then  in  exist- 
ence. Its  boldness  was  equal  to  its  utter  dis- 
regard of  law.  In  this  first  return,  it  not  only 
proclaimed  to  the  Legislature  ana  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  had  disregarded  its  trust 
as  assignee  of  the  old  Bank,  by  seizing  upon 
the  whole  of  the  old  circulation  and  converting 
it  to  its  own  use,  but  that  it  had  violated  one 
of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  its  new  char- 
ter." 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  chiefly  to  the  question  of 
the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  of  the  tenor 
proposed.    Several  senators  denied  that  right: 
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others  supported  it — unong  them  Mr.  Wxig;ht) 
Mr.  Grundj,  Mr.  WiUiam  H.  RoMie^  Mr.  John 
H.  Niks,  Mr.  Claj,  of  Alabsma^  sod  Mr.  Cal- 
hoon.  Some  pessages  from  the  speech  of  the 
Utter  are  here  g^en. 

*^  He  [Mr.  Calhomi]  held  that  the  rieht  pro- 
posed to  be  exerdsed  in  this  oose  rested  on  the 
general  power  of  legislation  conferred  on  Con- 
gress, whieh  embraces  not  only  the  power  of 
makii^,  but  that  of  repealing  laws.    It  was,  in 
hct  a  portion  of  the  repealing  power.    No  one 
coald  doubt  the  existence  of  the  right  to  do 
either,  and  that  the  right  of  repealing  extends 
as  well  tfi  nnoonstituticnial  as  constitutional 
laws.    The  case  as  to  the  former  was,  in  fact, 
stronger  th&n  the  latter;  for,  whether  a  consti- 
tutional Uiw  shonld  be  repealed  or  not,  was  a 
<iae8ti(>n  of  expediency,  which  left  us  free  to  act 
aecording  to  our  disoetion ;  while,  in  the  case 
of  an  unconstitutional  kw,  it  was  a  matter  of 
obligation  and  duty,  leaving  no  option ;  and  the 
more  unconstitutional,  the  more  imperious  the 
obligation  and  duty.    Thus  far^  there  could  be 
no  doubt  nor  diversity  of  opimon.    But  there 
are  many  laws,  the  effects  of  which  do  not  cease 
with  their  repeal  or  expiration,  and  which  re- 
quire some  additional  act  on  our  part  to  arrest 
or  undo  them..    Such,  for  instance,  is  the  one  in 
question.    The  charter  of  the  late  bank  expired 
some  time  ago,  but  its  notes  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, freely  circulating  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
reissued  and  banked  on  by  a  bank  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  into  whose  posses- 
sion the  notes  of  the  old  bank  have  passed.    In 
a  word,  our  name  and  authority  are  used  almost 
u  freely  for  banking  purposes  as  they  were 
before  the  exoiration  of  the  charter  of  the  late 
bank.    Now,  he  held  that  the  right  of  arresting 
or  undoii^  these  aflter-eflbcts  rested  on  the 
same  prinople  as  the  right  of  repealing  a  law, 
and,  like  that,  embraces  unconstitutional    as 
well  as  constitutional  acts,  superadding,  in  the 
esse  of  the  former,  obligation  and  duty  to  right 
We  have  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
pnncipie  in  the  case  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
icts,  which  are  now  conceded  on  all  sides  to 
hare  been  unconstitutional.    Like  the  act  incor- 
ponting  the  late  bank,  they  expired  by  their 
own  limitation ;  and,  like  it,  also,  their  effects 
ooatiniied  after  the  period  of  their  expiration, 
lodiriduals  had  been  tried,  convicted,  fined,  and 
imprisoned  under  them ;  out,  so  far  was  their 
lucoostitutionality  from  being  regarded  as  an 
inpedimeot  to  the  right  of  arresting  or  undoing 
tbese  effects,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  felt  himself 
compelled  on  that  very  account  to  pardon  those 
who  had  been  fined  and  convicted  under  their 
provisions,  and  we  have  at  this  session  passed, 
on  the  same  ground,  an  act  to  refund  the  money 
paid  by  one  of  the  sufferers  under  them.    The 
bill  is  limited  to  those  only  who  are  the  trus- 
tees, or  agents  £>r  windine  up  the  conocrns  of 
the  late  bank,  and  it  is  uiose,  and  those  only. 


who  are  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  biU  for 
reissuing  its  notes.  They  are^  pro  tanto,  our 
officers,  and,  to  that  extent,  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction, and  liable  to  have  their  acts  controlled, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trust  or  agency  con- 
fided to  them ;  just  as  much  so  as  receivers  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue  vrould  be.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  we  could  prohibit  them  from 
passing  off  any  description  of  pi^r  currency 
that  might  come  into  their  hanos  in  their  offi- 
cial chmcter.  Nor  is  the  right  less  clear  in 
reference  to  the  persons  who  may  be  compre- 
hended in  this  bill.  Whether  Mr.  Biddle  or 
others  connected  with  this  bank  are,  in  fact, 
trustees,  or  agents,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bill,  is  not  a  Question  for  us  to  decide.  They 
are  not  named,  nor  referred  to  by  description. 
The  bill  is  very  properly  drawn  up  in  general 
terms,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  the 
kind,  and  would  include  the  banks  of  the  Dis- 
trict, should  Congress  refuse  to  re-charter 
them.  It  is  left  to  the  court  and  jury,  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs,  to  decide,  when  a  case 
comes  up^  whether  the  party  is,  or  is  not,  a 
trustee,  or  agent;  and^  of  course,  whether  he 
is,  or  is  not,  included  m  the  provisions  of  the 
buL  If  he  is,  ho  will  be  sulgect  to  its  pepyal- 
ties,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  it  cannot  possibly 
affect  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  cf 
the  bill,  whether  Mr.  Biddle,  and  others  con- 
nected with  him,  are,  or  are  not^  comprehended 
in  its  provisions,  and  subject  to  its  penalties;" 

• 

The  bill  was  severe  in  its  enactments,  pre- 
scribing both  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  re- 
petition of  the  offence — ^the  fine  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars — the  imprisonment  not  to 
be  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years.  It 
also  gave  a  preventive  remedy  in  authorizing  in- 
junctions from  the  federal  courts  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  such  defunct  notes,  and  proceed- 
ings in  chancery  to  compel  their  surrender  for 
canoeUation.  And  to  this  '*  complexion  "  had 
the  arrogant  institution  come  which  so  lately 
held  itself  to  be  a  poirer,  and  a  great  one,  in  the 
government — now  borne  on  the  statute  book  as 
criminally  liable  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
giving  its  name  to  a  new  species  of  offence  in 
the  criminal  catalogue— ftrAwm^r  and  resurreC' 
tionist  of  defunct  notes.  And  thus  ended  the 
last  question  between  the  federal  government 
and  this,  once  so  powerful  moneyed  corpora- 
tion ;  and  certainly  any  one  who  reads  the  liis- 
tory  of  that  bank  as  faithfully  shown  in  our 
parliamentary  history,  and  briefly  exhibited  in 
this  historic  View,  can  ever  wish  to  see  another 
national  bank  established  in  our  country,  or 
any  future  connection  of  any  kind  between  the 
government  and  the  banks.    The  kst  struggle 
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between  it  and  the  gOTemment  was  now  oyer 
— juBt  seyen  yesn  since  that  struggle  began: 
but  its  farther  oondact  will  extort  a  farther 
notice  firom  history. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

FLOBIDA  INBIAN  WAR :  ITS  0BI6IN  AlTD  CON. 

DUCT. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  ezpen- 
BiTe  and  unmanageable  Indian  wars  in  which 
the  United  States  had  been  engaged ;  and  from 
the  length  of  time  which  it  continued,  the 
amount  of  money  it  cost,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  results,  it  became  a  conyenient  handle 
of  attack  upon  the  administration ;  and  in  which 
party  spirit,  in  pursuit  of  its  object,  went  the 
length  of  ii^uring  both  indiyidual  and  national 
character.  It  oontiuued  about  seyen  years — as 
long  as  the  reyolutionary  war— cost  some  thirty 
millions  of  money — and  baffled  the  exertions  of 
seyeral  generals;  recommenced  when  supposed 
to  be  finished ;  and  was  only  finally  terminated 
by  changing  jnilitary  campaigns  into  an  armed 
occupation  by  settlers.  All  the  opposition 
presses  and  orators  took  hold  of  it,  and  made 
its  misfortunes  the  common  theme  of  inyectiye 
and  declamation.  Its  origin  was  charged  to  the 
oppressiye  conduct  of  the  administration — ^its 
protracted  length  to  their  imbecility — its  cost 
to  their  extrayagance — its  defeats  to  the  want 
of  foresight  and  care.  The  Indians  stood  for  an 
innocent  and  persecuted  people.  Heroes  and 
patriots  were  made  of  their  chiefs.  Our  gene- 
rals and  troops  were  decried;  applause  was 
layished  upon  a  handAil  of  sayages  who  could 
thus  defend  their  country;  and  corresponding 
censure  upon  sucoessiye  armies  which  could  not 
conquer  them.  All  this  going  incessantly  into 
the  Congress  debates  and  the  party  newspapers, 
was  injuring  the  administration  at  home,  and 
the  country  abroad ;  and,  by  dint  of  iteration 
and  reiteration,  stood  a  good  chance  to  become 
history,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  was  one  of  flagrant 
and  cruel  aggression  on  the  part  of  these  Indians. 
Their  remoyal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  part  of  the  plan  for  the  general  remoyal  of 
all  the  Indians,  and  eyery  preparation  was  com- 


plete for  their  departure  by  their  own 
ment,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  horrible 
act  It  was  the  28th  day  of  December,  1835, 
that  the  United  States  agent  in  Florida,  and 
seyeral  others,  were  suddenly  massacred  by  a 
party  under  Osceola,  who  had  just  been  at  the 
hospitable  table  with  them :  at  the  same  time 
the  sutler  and  others  were  attacked  as  they  aat 
at  table:  same  day  two  expresses  were  killed: 
and  to  crown  these  bloody  deeds,  the  same  day 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Major  Dade's  (com- 
mand of  112  men,  on  its  march  from  Tampa 
Bay  to  Withlacootdiee.  All  these  jnassacres 
were  surprises^  the  result  of  concert,  and  exe- 
cuted as  such  upon  unEU^>ecting  yictims.  The 
agent  (Mr.  Thompson),  and  some  friends  -were 
shot  from  the  bushes  while  taking  a  walk  near 
his  house :  the  sutler  and  his  guests  were  shot 
at  the  dinner  table:  the  express  riders  were 
waylaid,  and  shot  in  the  road :  Major  Dade's 
command  was  attacked  on  the  march,  by  an  un- 
seen foe,  oyerpowered,  and  killed  nearly  to  the 
last  man.  All  these  deadly  attacks  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  points  wide  apart — 
showing  that  the  plot  was  as  extensiye  as  it  was 
secret,  and  cruel  as  it  was  treacherous ;  for  not  a 
soul  was  spared  in  either  of  the  four  relentless 
attacks. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  eyent  that  an  in- 
fantry soldier  of  Major  Dade's  command,  ap- 
peared at  Fort  King,  on  Tampa  Bay,  from  which 
it  had  marched  six  days  before,  and  gaye  infor- 
mation of  what  had  happened.  The  command 
was  on  the  march,  in  open  pine  woods,  tall  grass 
all  around,  and  a  swamp  on  the  left  flank.  The 
grass  concealed  a  treacherous  ambuscade.  The 
adyanced  guard  had  passed,  and  was  cut  off. 
Both  the  adyance  and  the  main  body  were  at- 
tacked at  the  same  moment,  but  diyided  ttom 
each  other.  A  circle  of  fire  enclosed  each — fire 
from  an  inyisible  foe.  To  stand,  was  to  be  shot 
down :  to  adyance  was  to  charge  npon  concealed 
rifles.  But  it  was  the  only  course — ^was  braye- 
ly  adopted — and  many  sayages  thus  sprung  from 
their  coyerts,  were  killed.  The  officers,  o(Hir»- 
geously  exposing  themseWes,  were  rapidly  shot 
— Major  Dade  early  in  the  action.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  successtye  charges  had  roused  the 
sayages  from  the  grass,  (which  seemed  to  be 
aliye  with  their  naked  and  painted  bodies,  yell- 
ing and  leaping,)  and  driyen  beyond  the  range 
of  shot    But  the  command  was  too  much  weak- 
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cai^  for  a  farther  opermtion.    The  woanded 
were  too  numeroDS  to  be  carried  akmg:  too 
preooos  to  be  left  behind  to  be  massacred.  The 
bittle  ground  was  maintuned,  and  a  small  band 
bad  otmqnered  respite  from  attack :  but  to  ad- 
fanoe  or  retreat  was  equally  impossible.     The 
only  lesouroe  was  to  build  a  small  pen  of  pine 
logs,  cut  from  the  forest,  collect  the  wounded 
ind  the  surviTors  into  it,  as  into  a  little  fort, 
ind  repulse  the  assailants  as  long  as  possible. 
This  was  done  till  near  sunset — the  action  hav- 
ing began  at  ten  in  the  morning. '  By  that  time 
evoy  officer  was  dead  but  one,  and  he  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  helpless  on  the  ground. 
Only  two  men  remained  without  wounds,  and 
they  red  with  the  blood  of  others,  spirted  upon 
them,  or  stained  in  helping  the  helpless.    The' 
little  pen  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  firing  ceased.    The  esquiring  lieutenant  told 
thesarrirors  he  could  do  no  more  for  them, 
and  gave  them  leave  to  sare  themselves  as  they 
could.    They  asked  his  adyice.    He  gave  it  to 
them ;  and  to  that  advioe  we  are  indebted  for 
the  only  report  of  that  bloody  dufn  work.    He 
advised  them  all  to  lay  down  among  the  dead — 
to  remain  still— and  take  their  chance  of  being 
considered  dead.   This  advice  was  followed.   All 
became  still,  prostrate  and  motionless ;  and  the 
savages,  slowly  and   cautiously   approaching, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  would  venture 
within  the  ghastly  pen,  where  danger  might 
still  hak  under  apparent  death.    A  squad  of 
about  forty  negroe8--liigitives  from  the  South- 
en  States,  more  savage  than  the  savage—were 
the  first  to  enter.    They  came  in  with  kniveb 
and  hatchets,  cutting  throats  and  spFitting  skulls 
wherever  they  saw  a  sign  of  life.    To  make  sure 
cf  dapping  no  one  alive,  all  were  pulled  and 
baadled,  punched  and  kidded ;  and  a  groan  or 
iDovement,  an  opening  of  the  eye,  or  even  the 
iavolontary  contraction  of  a  muscle,  was  an  in- 
vitation to  the  knife  and  the  tomahawk.     Only 
•four  of  the  living  were  able  to  subdu^  sensa- 
tioDs,  bodily  and  mental,  and  remam  without 
■ign  of  feeling  under  this  dreadful  ordeal ;  and 
two  of  these  received  stabs,  or  blowsH-as  many 
of  die  dead  did    Lying  still  until  the  search 
VIS  over,  and  darkness  had  come  on,  and  the 
batchers  were  gone^  these  four  crept  from  among 
tiidr  dead  comrade  and  undertook  to  make 
their  way  back  to  Tampa  Bay— separating  into 
two  parties  for  greater  uhty.    The  one  that 


came  in  first  had  a  narrow  escape.  Pursuing  a 
path  the  next  day,  an  Indian  on  horsebadc,  and 
with  a  rifie  across  the  saddle  bow,  met  them  ftiU 
in  the  way.  To  separate,  and  take  the  chance 
of  a  divided  pursuit,  was  the  only  hope  for 
either :  and  they  struck  off  into  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  one  to  the  right  was  pursued ;  and 
very  soon  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  made  known 
his  fate  to  the  one  that  had  gone  to  the  left. 
To  him  it  was  a  warning,  that  his  comrade  be- 
ing despatched,  his  own  turn  came  next  It 
was  open  pine  woods,  and  a  running,  or  stand- 
ing man,  visible  at  a  distance.  The  Indian  on 
horseback  was  already  in  view.  Escape  by 
flight  was  impossible.  Concealment  in  the  grass, 
or  among  the  palmettos,  was  the  only  hope : 
and  this  was  tried.  The  man  laid  close:  the 
Indian  rode  near  him.  He  made  circles  around, 
eyeing  the  ground  far  and  near.  Rising  in  his 
stirrups  to  get  a  wider  view,  and  seeing  nothing^ 
he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  and  galloped 
ofi^— the  poor  soldier  having  been  almost  under 
the  horse's  feet.  This  man,  thus  marvellously 
escaping,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  the  sad  re- 
port of  the  Dade  defeat — ^followed  soon  after  by 
two  others  with  its  melancholy  confirmation. 
And  these  were  the  only  reports  ever  received 
of  that  completest  of  defeats.  No  officer  sur- 
vived to  report  a  word.  All  were  killed  in  their 
places — ^men  and  officers,  each  in  his  place,  no 
one  breaking  ranks  or  giving  back :  and  when 
afterwards  the  ground  was  examined,  and  events 
verified  by  signs,  the  skeletons  in  their  places, 
and  the  bullet  holes  in  trees  and  logs,  and  the 
little  pen  with  its  heaps  of  bones,  showed  that 
the  carnage  had  taken  place  exactly  as  described 
by  the  men.  And  this  was  the  slaughter  of 
Major  Dade  and  his  command— of  108  out  of 
112:  as  treacherous,  as  barbarous,  as  perse- 
veringly  cruel  as  ever  was  known.  One  single 
feature  is  some  relief  to  the  sadness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  discriminates  this  defeat  from  most 
others  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Indians.  There 
were  no  prisoners  put  to  death;  for  no  man 
surrendered.  There  were  no  fugitives  slain  in 
vain  attempts  at  flight ;  for  no  one  fled.  All 
stood,  and  fought,  and  fell  in  their  places,  re- 
turning blow  for  blow  while  life  lasted.  It  was 
the  death  of  soldiers,  showing  that  steadiness  in 
defeat  which  is  above  courage  in  victory. 

And  this  vras  the  origin  of  the  Florida  Indian 
vrar:  and  a  more  treacherous,  ferociouS|  and 
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oold'blooded  origin  was  never  given  to  any  In- 
dian war.  Tet  such  is  the  perversity  of  party 
spirit  that  its  author — the  savage  Osceola — ^has 
been  exalted  into  a  hero-patriot;  our  ofScers, 
disparaged  and  ridiculed;  the  administration 
loaded  with  obloquy.  And  all  this  by  our  pub- 
lic men  in  Congress,  as  well  as  by  writers  in  the 
daily  and  periodical  publications.  The  future 
historian  who  should  take  these  speeches  and 
publications  for  their  guide,  (and  they  are  too 
numerous  and  emphatic  to  be  overlooked,) 
would  write  a  history  discreditable  to  our  arms, 
and  reproachful  to  our  justice.  It  would  be  a 
narrative  of  wickedness  and  imbecility  on  our 
part—of  patriotism  and  heroism  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians:  those  Indians  whoee  very  name 
(Seminole — wild,)  define  them  as  the  fugitives 
from  all  tribes,  and  made  still  worse  than  fugi- 
tive Indians  by  a  mixture  with  fugitive  negroes, 
some  of  whom  became  their  chiefs.  It  was  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  a  history  as  that 
would  be,  that  the  author  of  this  View  delivered 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  concerned, 
an  historical  speech  on  the  Florida  Indian  war, 
fortified  by  fiftcts,  and  intended  to  stand  for 
true;  and  which  has  remained  u^iimpeached. 
Extracts  from  that  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter,  to  which  this  brief  sketch  will 
serve  as  a  preface  and  introduction. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

FLORIDA  INDIAN  WAR :  HISTORICAL  SPEECH  OP 

MS.  BENTON. 

A  SENATOR  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southari)] 
has  brought  forward  an  accusation  which  must 
afiect  the  character  of  the  late  and  present  ad- 
ministrations at  home,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  abroad ;  and  which,  justice  to  these 
administratioiis,  and  to  the  country,  requires 
to  be  met  and  answered  upon  the  spot.  That 
senator  has  expressly  charged  that  a  fraud  was 
oonmutted  upon  the  Florida  Indians  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  with  them  for  their  removal 
to  the  West ;  that  the  war  which  has  ensued 
was  the  consequence  of  this  fraud;  and  that 
our  government  was  responsible  to  the  moral 
aenae  of  the  community,  and  of  the  world,  for 


all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  for  al^the 
money  that  has  been  expended,  in  the  proaecu- 
tion  of  this  war.  This  is  a  heavy  •i^mg^ti^^fi. 
At  home,  it  attaches  to  the  party  in  power,  and 
is  calculated  to  make  them  odious ;  abroad,  it 
attaches  to  the  country,  and  is  calculated  to 
blacken  the  national  diaracter.  It  is  an  accu- 
sation, without  the  shadow  of  a  fonndatkm! 
and,  both,  as  one  of  the  party  in  power,  and  as 
an  American  dtixen,  I  feel  myself  impeUed  by  an 
imperious  sense  of  dufy  to  my  friends,  and  to 
my  country,  to  expose  its  incorrectness  at  <Mioe, 
and  to  vindicate  the  government,  and  the  coon- 
tky,  frt)m  an  imputation  as  unfounded  as  it  is 
odious. 

The  senator  from  New  Jersey  first  located 
this  imputed  fraud  in  the  Payne's  Landing 
treaty,  negotiated  by  General  Gadsden,  in  Flor* 
ida,  in  the  year  1832 ;  and,  after  being  tendered 
an  issue  on  the  fairness  and  generosity  of  that 
treaty  by  the  senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Clay],  he  transferred  the  charge  to  the  Fort 
Gibson  treaty,  made  in  Arkansas,  in  the  year 
1833,  by  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth  and  Scher- 
merhom.  This  was  a  considerable  change  of 
locality,  but  no  change  in  the  accusation  itself; 
the  two  treaties  being  but  one,  and  the  last  be- 
ing a  literal  performance  of  a  stipulation  con- 
tained in  the  first  These  are  the  fiicts ;  and, 
after  staUng  the  case,  I  will  prove  it  as  stated. 
This  is  the  statement :  The  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  being  an  emigrant  band  of  the  Creeksi 
and  finding  game  exhausted,  subsistence  diffi- 
cult, and  white  settlements  approaching,  oon- 
cluded  to  follow  the  mother  tribe,  the  Creeksi| 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  reunite 
with  theuL  This  was  conditionally^agieed  to 
be  done  at  the  Payne's  Landing  treaty ;  and  in 
that  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  Seminole  chiefs,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  Greek  country  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi— there  to  ascertain  first  whether  a  siutar& 
ble  country  could  be  obtained  for  them  there  ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  Creeks  would  re- 
ceive them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy : 
and  if  the  deputation  should,  be  satisfied  on 
these  two  points,  then  the  conditional  obljgar 
tion  to  remove,  conUuned  in  the  Payne's  Land- 
ing treaty,  to  become  binding  and  obligatory 
upon  the  Seminole  tribe.  The  deputation  went ; 
the  two  points  were  «olved  in  the  affirmative ; 
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tbi  oU%iUioa  to  lemore  became  abflolnte  on  the 
put  of  the  Indians ;  and  tlie  goyemment  of 
tbe  United  States  oommenced  preparations  for 
eftcting  their  easj,  gradoal,  and  oomfortable 
lenoraL 

The  entire  emigration  was  to  he  completed 
in  three  years,  one-third  going  annnally,  com- 
mendng  in  the  year  1833,  and  to  be  flnklied  in 
tlie  years  1834,  and  1835.  The  deputation  sent 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  completed  their 
agreement  with  the  Creeks  on  the  28th  of 
ilarch,  1833 ;  they  returned  home  immediately, 
and  one-third  of  the  tribe  was  to  remove  that 
year.  Eveiy  thing  was  got  ready  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  both  to  transport  the  In- 
dians to  their  new  homes,  and  to  subsist  them 
ibr  a  year  after  their  arriyal  there.  But,  in- 
stead of  remoring,  the  Indians  began  to  invent 
exeuses,  and  to  interpose  dekys,  and  to  pass 
off  the  time  without  commencing  the  emigra- 
tion. The  year  1833,  in  which  one-third  of  the 
tribe  were  to  remove,  passed  off  without  any 
ranoval ;  the  year  1834,  in  which  another  third 
Has  to  go,  was  passed  off  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  year  1835,  in  which  the  emigration  was  to 
bate  been  completed,  passed  away,  and  the  emi- 
gratiOQ  was  not  begun.  On  the  contrary,  on 
the  last  days  of  the  last  month  of  that  year, 
whik  the  United  States  was  still  peaceably  urg- 
ing the  removal,  an  accumulation  of  treacherous 
and  horrible  assassinations  and  massacres  were 
eonunitted.  The  United  States  agent,  Qeneral 
Thompson,  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  artillery, 
and  five  others,  were  assassinated  in  sight  of 
Fort  King ;  two  expresses  were  murdered ;  and 
Major  Dade's  command  was  massacred. 

In  their  excuses  and  pretexts  for  not  remov- 
ing, the  Indians  never  thought  of  the  reasons 
wfaidi  have  been  supplied  to  them  on  this  floor. 
They  never  thought  of  alleging  fraud.  Their 
pretexts  were  frivolous ;  as  that  it  was  a  long 
distance,  and  that  bad  Indians  lived  in  that 
conntiy,  and  that  the  old  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie allowed  them  twenty  years  to  live  in  Flor- 
ida. Their  real  motive  was  the  desire  of  blood 
and  pillage  on  the  part  of  many  Indians,  and 
still  more  on  the  part  of  the  five  hundred  run- 
away negroes  mixed  up  among  them ;  and  who 
beheved  that  they  could  carry  on  their  system 
of  robbery  and  murder  with  impunity,  and  that 
the  swamps  of  the  country  would  for  ever  pro- 
ttet  them  against  the  pursuit  of  the  whites. 


This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  plain  and  brief 
narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Semi- 
nole war ;  it  is  the  brief  historical  view  of  the 
case ;  and  if  I  was  speaking  under  ordinary  di^ 
cumstanoes,  and  in  reply  to  incidental  remarks, 
I  should  content  myself  with  this  narrative, 
and  l^t  the  question  go  to  the  country  upon  the 
strength  and  credit  of  this  statement.  But  I 
do  not  speak  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  I 
am  not  replying  to  incidental  and  casual  re- 
marks. I  speak  in  answer  to  a  formal  accussr 
tion,  preferred  on  this  floor ;  I  speak  to  defend 
the  late  and  present  administrations  from  an 
odious  charge ;  and,  in  defending  them,  to  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  our  country  from  the 
accusation  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Southard],  and  to  show  that  fraud  has 
not  been  committed  upon  these  Indians,  and 
that  tbe  guilt  of  a  war,  founded  in  fraud,  is  not 
justly  imputable  to  them. 

The  Seminoles  had  stipulated  that  the  agent, 
Major  Phagan,  and  their  own  interpreter,  the 
negro  Abraham,  should  accompany  them ;  and 
this  was  done.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary commission  of  three  members  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  to  adjust  Indian  diffi- 
culties generally,  was  then  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  these  commissioners  were  directed 
to  join  in  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  our 
guarantee  to  the  agreements  made  between  the 
Seminoles  and  the  Creeks  for  the  reunion  of  the 
former  to  the  parent  tribe.  This  was  done. 
Our  commissioners,  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth, 
and  Schermerhom,  became  party  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Seminoles,  made  at  Fort  Gibson,  the  14th  of 
February,  1833.  The  treaty  contained  this 
article: 

"  Article  IY.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  whose  re- 
moval to  this  country  is  provided  for  bv  their 
treaty  wiUi  the  United  States,  dated  May  9, 
1832,  shall  also  have  a  permanent  and  comfort- 
able home  on  the  lands  hereby  set  apart  as  the 
country  of  the  Creek  nation;  and  they,  the 
Seminoles,  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  said  nation,  but  are  to  be 
located  on  some  part  of  the  Creek  country  by 
themselves,  which  location  shall  be  selected  for 
them  by  the  commissioners  who  have  seen  these 
articles  of  agreement." 

This  agreement  with  the  Creeks  settled  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  removal  of  the 
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Seminoles  was  to  depend.  We  will  now  see 
how  the  other  condition  was  disposed  of.  ' 

In  a  treaty  made  at  the  same  Fort  Gibson,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1833,  between  the  same 
three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  seven  delegated  Seminole  chiefs, 
after  reciting  the  two  conditions  precedent  con- 
tained in  the  Payne's  Landing  treaty,  and  re- 
citing, also,  the  convention  with  the  Greeks  on 
the  14th  of  February  preceding,  it  is  thus  stipu- 
lated: 

>  ^  Kow,  therefore,  the  commissioners  aforesaid, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in 
them  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Greek  Indians 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1833,  as  above  stated, 
hereby  designate  and  assign  to  the  Seminole 
tribe  of  Indians,  for  their  separate  future  resi- 
dence for  ever,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  Ganadian  River  and  the  south  fork  thereof, 
and  extending  west  to  where  a  line  running 
north  and  south  between  the  main  Ganadian 
and  north  branch  will  strike  the  forks  of  Little 
River;  provided  said  west  line  does  not  extend 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  west  from  the 
mouth  of  said  Little  River.  And  the  under- 
signed Seminole  chie&,  delegated  as  aforesaid, 
on  behalf  'of  the  nation,  hereby  declare  them- 
selves well  satisfied  with  the  location  provided 
for  them  by  the  commissioners,  and  agree  that 
their  nation  shall  commence  the  removal  to  their 
new  home  as  soon  as  the  ^vemment  will  make 
the  arrangements  for  theur  emigration  satisfiie- 
tory  to  the  Seminole  nation." 

This  treaty  is  signed  by  the  delegation,  and 
by  the  commissiotiers  of  the  United  States,  and 
witnessed,  among  others,  by  the  same  Mijor 
Phagan,  agent,  and  Abraham,  interpreter,  whose 
presence  was  stipulated  for  at  Payne's  Landing. 

Thus  the  two  conditions  on  which  the  re- 
moval depended,  were  complied  with;  they 
were  both  established  in  the  afiSrmative.  The 
Greeks,  under  the  solemn  sanction  and  guarantee 
of  the  United  States,  agree  to  receive  back  the 
Seminoles  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy,  and 
agree  that  they  shall  live  adjoining  them  on 
lands  designated  for  their  residence.  The  dele- 
gation declare  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the 
country  assigned  them,  and  agree  that  the  re- 
moval should  commence  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  the  people. 

This  brings  down  the  proof  to  the  conclusion 
of  all  questions  beyond  the  Mississippi;  it 
brings  it  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
at  Fort  Gibson — ^that  treaty  in  which  the  sena- 


tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southard]  las 
located  the  cihaif;e  of  fraud,  after  withdrmwiiig 
the  same  chax^ge  from  the  Payne's  Landing 
treaty.  It  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  point  selected  for  the  charge ;  and 
now  how  stands  the  accusation  ?  How  stands 
the  chai*ge  of  fraud?  Is  there  a  shadow,  an 
atom,  a  speck,  of  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
it?  No,  shr:  Nothing — nothing — nothing! 
Every  thing  was  done  that  was  stipulated  for; 
done  by  the  persons  who  were  to  do  it ;  and 
done  in  the  exact  manner  agreed  upon.  In  fiict, 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  done  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  such  as  not  to  admit  of  frand. 
Two  things  were  to  be  done,  one  to  be  seen 
with  the  eyes,  and  the  other  to  be  heard  with 
the  ears.  The  deputation  w&s  to  aee  their  new 
country,  and  say  whether  they  liked  it.  Thk 
was  a  question  to  their  own  senses — ^to  their 
own  eyes — and  was  not  susceptible  of  frmnd. 
They  were  to  hear  whether  the  Greeks  would 
receive  them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy  ; 
this  was  a  question  to  their  own  ears^  and  was 
also  unsusceptible  of  fraud.  Their  own  ejree 
could  not  deceive  them  in  looking  at  land ;  their 
own  ears  could  not  deceive  them  in  listening  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Greeks.  No,  sir : 
there  was  no  physical  capacity,  or  moral  meana^ 
for  the  perpetration  of  ftwad ;  and  none  has  ever 
been  pretended  by  the  Indians  fit>m  that  day 
to  this.  The  Indians  themselves  have  neyer 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  There  is  no  assump- 
tion of  a  deceived  party  among  them.  It  is  not 
a  deceived  party  that  is  at  war — a  party  de- 
ceived by  the  delegation  which  went  to  the  West 
— ^but  that  very  delegation  itself,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Gharley  Emarthla,  are  the  hostile 
leaders  at  home !  This  is  reducing  the  aocnsi^ 
tion  to  an  absurdity.  It  is  making  the  deleg^ 
tion  the  dupes  of  their  own  eyes  and  of  their 
own  ears,  and  then  going  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  because  their  own  eyes  deceiyed 
them  in  looking  at  land  on  the  Ganadian  RiTer, 
and  their  own  ears  deceived  them  in  listening  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Greeks ;  and  then 
charging  these  fruuds  upon  the  United  States. 
All  this  is  absurd ;  and  it  is  due  to  these  absent 
savages  to  say  that  they  never  committed  any 
such  absurdity— that  they  never  placed  their 
objection  to  remove  upon  any  plea  of  deception 
practised  upon  them  beyond  the  MissiBsip{tt, 
but  on  frivolous  pretexts  invented  long  after 
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the  return  of  the  deie^tion;  which  pretexts 
corered  the  real  grounds  growug  out  of  the 
infliience  of  nuiaway  sUTes,  and  some  evilly 
disposed  chiefe,  and  that  tlurst  for  blood  and 
plunder,  in  whkh  they  expected  a  long  course 
of  cnjoynient  and  impunity  iu  their  swamps, 
bdiered  to  be  impenetnble  to  the  whites. 

Thus,  sir,  it  is  clearly  and  fully  proTed  that 
there  was  no  fraud  practised  upon  these  Indi- 
ans; that  they  themselves  never  pretended  such 
a  thing;  and  that  the  accusation  is  ^olly  a 
charge  of  recent  origin  sprung  up  among  our- 
sehres.  Having  shown  that  there  was  no  fraud, 
this  might  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  but 
harii^  been  forced  into  the  inquiry,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  complete  it  by  showing  what  were 
the  causes  of  this  war.  To  understand  these 
erases,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  dates,  to  see 
the  extreme  moderation  with  which  the  United 
States  acted,  the  long  time  which  they  tolerated 
the  delays  of  the  Indians^  and  the  tmchery  and 
murder  with  which  their  indulgence  and  for^ 
bearanoe  was  requited.  The  emigration  was  to 
oommence  in  1833,  and  be  completed  in  the 
yean  1834  and  1835.  The  last  days  of  the  last 
month  of  this  last  year  had  anived,  and  the  emi- 
gration had  not  yet  commenced.  Wholly  in- 
tent on  their  peaceable  removal,  the  administra- 
tion had  despatched  a  disbursing  agent.  Lieu- 
tenant Harris  of  the  army,  to  take  chaxge  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  subsistence  of  these  people. 
He  arrived  at  Fort  King  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  of  December,  1835 ;  and  as  he  entered  the 
fiort,  he  became  almost  an  eye-witness  of  a  horrid 
aoene  which  was  the  subject  of  his  first  despatch 
to  hisgovemment.  He  describes  it  in  these  words: 

''I  regret  that  it  becomes  my  first  duty  after 
mj  arrival  here  to  be  the  narrator  of  a  story, 
whiflh  it  will  be,  I  am  sure,  as  painful  for  you 
to  hear,  as  it  is  for  me,  who  was  almost  an  eye 
w^itness  to  the  bloody  deed,  to  relate  to  you. 
Oar  excellent  superintenduit,  General  Wiley 
Thompson,  has  been  most  cruelly  murdered  by 
i  partjr  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  with  him 
Lienienant  Constant  Smith,  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  artillery,  Erastus  Rogers,  the  suttler  to  the 
post,  with  his  two  de^s,  a  Mr.  Kitzler,  and  a 
boy  called  Robert.  This  occurred  on  the  after- 
DooQ  of  the  28th  instant  (December),  between 
thnx  and  four  o'clock.  On  the  day  of  the  mas- 
SKie,  Lieotenant  Smith  had  dined  with  the 
General,  and  after  dinner  invited  him  to  take  a 
ihort  stroll  with  him.  They  had  not  proceeded 
ooie  than  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the 


agency  office,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  rose  from  ambush  in  the 
hammock,  within  sight  of  the  fort,  and  on  which 
the  suttler's  house  borders.  The  reports  of  the 
rifles  fired^  the  war-whoop  twice  repeated,  and 
after  a  brief  space,  several  other  volleys  more 
remote,  and  in  the  quarter  of  Mr.  Rpgers's  hou^e, 
were  heard,  and  the  smoke  of  the  firing  seen 
from  the  fort  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  clerks  were 
surprised  at  dinner.  Three  escaped:  the  rest 
murdered.  The  bodies  of  General  Thompson, 
Lieutenant  SniitlL  and  Mr.  Kitzler,  were  soon 
found  and  brought  in.  Those  of  the  others 
were  not  found  until  this  morning.  That  of 
Qeneral  Thompson  was  perforated  with  fourteen 
bullets.  Mr.  Rogers  had  received  seventeen. 
AU  were  scalped,  except  the  boy.  The  coward- 
ly murderers  are  supposed  to  be  a  party  of  Mi- 
casookees.  40  or  50  strong,  under  the  traitor 
Powell  (Osceola),  whose  shrill,  peculiar  war- 
whoop,  was  recognized  bv  our  interpreters,  and 
the  one  or  two  friendly  Indians  we  nave  in  the 
fort,  and  who  knew  it  well  Two  expresses 
(soldiers^  were  despatched  upon  fresh  horses  on 
the  evening  of  this  horrid  tragedy,  with  tidings 
of  it  to  General  Clinch;  but  not  hearing  from 
him  or  them,  we  conclude  they  were  cut  off. 
We  are  also  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  fate  of 
the  two  companies  (under  Major  Dade)  which 
had  been  ordered  up  fcom  Fort  Brooke,  and  of 
whom  we  learn  nothing.'* 

Sir,  this  is  the  first  letter  of  the  disbursing 
agent,  specially  detached  to  furnish  the  supplies 
to  the  emigrating  Indians.  He  arrives  in  the 
midst  of  treachery  and  murder;  and  his  first 
letter  is  to  announce  to  the  government  the  as- 
sassination of  their  agent,  an  officer  of  artillery, 
and  five  citizens ;  the  assassination  of  two  ex- 
presses, for  they  were  both  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered; and  the  massacre  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  men  and  officers  under  Major  Dade.  All 
this  took  place  at  once ;  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Up  to  that  moment  the 
government  of  the  United  States  were  wholly 
employed  in  preparing  the  Indians  for  removal, 
recommending  them  to  go,  and  using  no  force  or 
violence  upon  them.  This  is  the  way  the  war 
was  brought  on ;  this  is  the  way  it  began ;  and 
was  there  ever  a  case  in  which  a  government 
was  so  loudly  called  upon  to  avenge  the  dead, 
to  protect  the  living,  and  to  cause  itself  to  be 
respected  by  puilishing  the  contemners  of  its 
power  ?  The  murder  of  the  agent  was  a  double 
offence,  a  peculiar  outrage  to  the  government 
whose  representative  he  was,  and  a  violation 
even  of  the  national  law  of  savages.  Agents  are 
seldom  murdered  even  by  savages ;  and  bound 
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•a  every  goyemment  is  to  protect  all  its  citixeBS, 
it  is  doubly  bound  to  protect  its  agents  and  re- 
presentatives  abroad.  Here,  then,  is  a  gOTcm- 
ment  agent,  and  a  military  officer,  five  citizens, 
two  expresses,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  men,  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  persons,  treacherously  and  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred in  one  day !  and  because  General  Jack- 
son's administration  did  not  submit  to  this  hor- 
rid  outrage,  he  is  charged  with  the  guilt,  of  a 
war  foui^ded  in  fraud  upon  innocent  and  unof- 
fending Indians !  Such  is  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  our  own  government !  such  the  love  of 
Indians  and  contempt  of  whites !  and  such  the 
mawkish  sentimentality  of  the  day  in  which  we 
live — ^a  sentimentality  which  goes  moping  and 
sorrowing  about  in  behalf  of  imaginary  wrongs 
to  Indians  and  negroes,  while  the  whites  them- 
selves are  the  subject  of  murder,  robbery  and 
defamation. 

The  prime  mover  in  all  this  mischief  and  the 
leading  agent  in  the  most  atrocious  scene  of  it, 
was  a  half-blooded  Indian  of  little  note  before 
this  time,  and  of  no  consequence  in  the  councils 
of  his  tribe ;  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
treaty  either  of  Payne's  Landing  or  Fort  Gibson. 
We  call  him  Powell ;  by  his  tribe  he  was  called 
Osceola.  He  led  the  attack  in  the  massacre  of 
the  agent,  and  of  those  who  were  killed  with 
him,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  December. 
The  disbursing  agent,  whose  letter  has  been 
read,  in  his  account  of  that  massacre,  applies  the 
epithet  traitor  to  the  name  of  this  PowelL  Well 
might  he  apply  that  epithet  to  that  assassin ; 
for  he  had  just  been  fed  and  caressed  by  the 
very  person  whom  he  waylaid  and  murdered. 
He  had  come  into  the  agent^  shortly  before  that 
time  with  seventy  of  his  followers,  professed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  treaty,  his  readiness  to  re- 
move, and  received  subsistence  and  supplies  for 
himself  and  aU  his  party.  The  most  friendly 
relations  seemed  to  be  established;  and  the 
doomed  and  deceived  agent,  in  giving  his  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  government,  says :  "  The  re- 
sult was  that  we  closed  with  the  utmost  good 
feeling ;  and  I  have  never  seen  Powell  and  the 
other  chiefs  so  checrfhl  and  in  so  fine  a  humor, 
at  the  close  of  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
removal." 

This  is  Powell  (Osceola),  for  whom  all  our 
sympathies  are  ^  so  pathetically  invoked !  a 
treacherous  assassin,  not  only  of  our  people,  but 


of  his  own — for  he  it  was  who  waylaid,  and  shot 
in  the  back,  in  the  moat  cowardly  manner,  the 
brave  chief  Charley  EmarthU,  whom  he  dared 
not  face,  and  whom  he  thus  assassinated  becmuse 
he  refused  to  join  him  and  his  runaway  negroes 
in  murdering  the  white  people.  The  collector 
of  Indian  cariosities  and  portraits,  Mr.  Catlin, 
may  be  permitted  to  manufacture  a  hero  oot  of 
this  assassin,  and  to  make  a  poetical  soene  of 
his  imprisonment  on  Sullivan's  island ;  bat  it 
will  not  do  for  an  American  senator  to  take  the 
same  liberties  with  historical  truth  and  oar  na- 
tional character.  Powell  ought  to  have  been 
hung  for  the  assassination  of  General  Thomp- 
son ;  and  the  only  feult  of  our  officers  is,  that 
they  did  not  hang  him  the  moment  they  canght 
him.  The  fete  of  Aii>uthnot  and  Ambrister  was 
due  to  him  a  thousand  times  over. 

I  have  now  answered  the  accusation  c^  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southard  J.  I 
have  shown  the  origin  of  this  war.  I  have  shown 
that  it  originated  in  no  fraud,  no  injustice,  no 
violence,  on  the  pari,  of  this  government,  but  in 
the  thirst  for  blood  and  rapine  on  the  part  of 
these  Indians,  and  in  their  confident  belief  that 
their  swamps  would  be  their  protection  against 
the  pursuit  of  the  whites ;  and  that,  emerging 
from  these  festnesses  to  commit  robbery  and 
murder,  and  retiring  to  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  marauding  expeditions,  they  had  before 
them  a  long  perspective  of  impunity  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  their  fevorite  occupation.  This  I 
have  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war ;  and 
having  vindicated  the  administration  and  the 
country  from  the  injostioe  of  the  imputation 
cast  upon  them,  I  proceed  to  answer  some 
things  said  by  a  senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Preston],  which  tended  to  disparage  the 
troops  generally  which  have  been  employed  in 
Florida ;  to  disparage  a  particular  general  ofB* 
cer,  and  also  to  accuse  that  general  officer  of  a 
particular  and  specified  ofienoe.  That  senator 
has  decried  our  troops  in  Florida  for  the  gene- 
ral inefficiency  of  their  operations ;  he  has  de- 
cried General  Jesup  for  the  general  imbecility 
of  his  operations,  and  he  has  charged  this  Qen* 
eral  with  the  violation  of  a  flag,  and  the  com- 
mission of  a  perfidious  act,  in  detaining  and  im- 
prisoning the  Indian  Powell,  who  came  into  his 
camp. 

I  think  there  is  great  error  and  great  injus- 
tice in  all  these  imputations,  and  that  it  is  right 
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far  some  senator  on  this  fkwr  to  answer  them. 
Hj  pofiition,  as  ehaimum  of  the  Oommittee  on 
Mititary  AflfurSy  would  seem  to  assign  that 
duty  to  me^  and  it  may  he  the  reason  why 
others  who  hare  spoken  hsye  omitted  aU  reply 
(A  tbese  points.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  say  something  in  behalf  of  those  who 
ire  absent,  and  cannot  speak  for  themselves — 
(boee  who  must  always  feel  the  wound  of  un- 
merited censure,  and  must  feel  it  more  keenly 
vliea  the  blow  that  inflicts  the  wound  falls 
finm  the  elevated  floor  of  the  American  Senate. 
So  6r  as  the  army,  generally,  is  conoemed  in 
this  censure,  I  might  leave  them  where  they 
have  been  placed  by  the  senator  from  South 
OaroUna  [Mr.  Preston],  and  others  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  if  I  could  limit  myself  to  acting  a 
political  part  here.    The  army,  as  a  body,  is  no 
friend  of  the  political  party  to  which  I  belong. 
Indifidoala  among  them  are  friendly  to  the  ad- 
flunistration;  but,  as  a  body,  they  go  for  the 
opposition,  and  would  terminate  our  political 
existence,  if  they  could,  and  put  our  opponents 
in  oar  place,  at  the  first  general  election  tiiat 
intervenes.    As  a  politician,  then,  I  might  aban- 
don them  to  the  care  of  their  political  friends ; 
but,  as  an  American,  as  a  senator,  and  as  hav- 
11^  had  some  connectiim  with  the  military  pro- 
teaskm,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  whidi  has  been  expressed,  and  to 
give  ray  reasons  for  believing  that  the  army  has 
not  suffered,  and  ou|^t  not  to  soffer,  in  charac- 
ter, by  the  events  in  Florida.    True,  our  ofil- 
cers  and  soldiers  have  not  performed  the  same 
feats  there  which  they  performed  in  Canada,  and 
ehewhers.    But  why?    Certainly  because  they 
have  not  got  the  same^  or  an  equivalent,  theatre 
to  act  upon,  nor  an  enemy  to  cope  with  over 
wfaem  brilliant  victories  can  be  obtained.    The 
peninsula  of  Florida,  vrhere  this  war  rages,  is 
-sprinkled  all  over  with  swamps,  hammodcs, 
and  ligoons,  believed  for  three  hundred  years 
to  be  impervioas  to  the  white  man's  tread. 
The  theatre  of  war  is  of  great  extent,  stretching 
over  ax  paraHds  of  latitude;  all  of  it  in  the 
ndtry  region  bdow  thirty-one  degrees  of  north 
lalitode.    The  extremity  of  this  peninsula  ap- 
pveacfacs  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  at  this 
Bonent,  while  we  apeak  here,  the  soldier  under 
arms  at  nudfday  there  will  cast  no  shadow :  a 
vertical  son  darts  its  fiery  rays  direct  upon  the 
oown  of  his  head.    Suffocating  heat  oppresses 
the  frame;  annojrii^  insects  sting  the  body; 


homing  sands,  a  spongy  morass,  and  the  sharp 
cutting  saw  grass,  receive  the  feet  and  legs; 
disease  follows  the  summer's  exertion ;  and  a 
dense  foliage  covers  the  foe.  Eight  months  in 
the  year  military  exertions  are  impossible; 
during  four  months  only  can  any  thing  be 
done.  The  Indians  well  understand  this ;  and, 
during  these  four  months,  either  give  or  receive 
an  attack,  as  they  please,  or  endeavor  to  con- 
sume the  season  in  wily  parleys.  The  possi- 
bility of  splendid  military  exploits  does  not 
exist  in  such  a  country,  and  against  such  a  foe  r 
but  there  is  room  there^  and  ample  room  there, 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
soldier.  There  is  room  there  for  patience,  and 
for  fortitude,  under  every  variety  of  suffering, 
and  under  every  form  of  privation.  There  is 
room  there  for  courage  and  discipline  to  exhibit 
itself  against  perils  and  trials  which  subject 
courage  and  discipline  to  the  severest  tests. 
And  has  there  been  any  fiulure  of  patience,  for- 
titude, courage,  discipline,  and  subordination  in 
all  this  war  ?  Where  is  the  instance  in  which 
the  men  have  revolted  against  their  officers,  or 
in  which  the  officer  has  deserted  his  men? 
Where  is  the  instance  of  a  flight  in  battle? 
Where  the  instance  of  orders  disobeyed,  ranks 
broken,  or  confusion  of  corps?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  constantly  seen  the  steadiness, 
and  the  disdpline,  of  the  parade  maintained 
under  every  danger,  and  in  the  presence  of 
massacre  itself  Ofllcers  and  men  have  fought 
it  out  where  they  were  told  to  flght;  they 
have  been  killed  in  the  tracks  in  which  they 
were  told  to  stand.  None  of  those  pitiable 
scenes  of  which  all  our  Indian  wars  have  shown 
some— those  harrowing  scenes  in  which  the 
helpless  prisoner,  or  the  hapless  fugitive,  is 
massacred  without  pity,  and  without  resist- 
ance: none  of  these  have  been  seen.  Many 
have  perished;  but  it  was  the  death  of  the 
combatant  in  arms,  and  not  of  the  captive  cr 
the  fugitive.  In  no  one  of  our  savage  wars 
have  our  troops  so  stood  together,  and  con- 
quered together,  and  died  together,  as  they 
have  done  in  this  one;  and  this  standing  to- 
gether is  the  test  of  the  soldier's  character. 
Steadiness,  subordination,  courage,  discipline, — 
these  are  the  test  of  the  soldier ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance have  oar  troops^  or  any  tro<^  ever 
evinced  the  possession  of  these  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  during  the  campugns  in 
Florida.    While,  then,  brilliant  victories  may 
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not  have  been  seen,  and,  in  fiu^  were  impoBsi- 
ble,  yet  the  highest  qnalities  of  good  soldier- 
ship haye  been  eminently  displayed  throughout 
this  war.  Courage  and  discipline  have  shown 
themseWes,  throughout  all  its  stages,  in  their 
noblest  forms. 

From  the  general  imputation  of  inefficiency 
in  our  operations  in  Florids,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Preston]  oomes  to  a  par- 
ticular commander,  and  charges  inefficiency 
specifically  upon  him.  This  commander  is 
General  Jesup.  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  lavish,  and  even  profuse,  in  his 
denunciation  of  that  general,  and  has  gone  so 
ikr  as  to  talk  about  military  courts  of  inquiry. 
Leaying  the  general  open  to  all  such  Inquiry, 
and  thoroughly  oonyinced  that  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  no  idea  of  moving 
such  inquiry,  and  intends  to  rest  the  effect  of 
his  denundation  upon  its  delivery  here,  I  shall 
proceed  to  answer  him  bere — giving  speech  for 
speech  on  this  floor,  and  leaving  the  general 
himself  to  reply  when  it  comes  to  that  threat- 
ened inquiry,  which  I  undertake  to  affirm  will 
never  be  moved. 

General  Jesup  is  charged  with  imbecility 
and  inefficiency ;  the  continuance  of  the  war  is 
imputed  to  his  incapacity ;  and  he  is  held  up 
here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  public  repre- 
hension for  these  imputed  delinquencies.  This 
is  the  accusation ;  and  now  let  us  see  with  how 
much  truth  and  justice  it  is  made.  Happily 
for  General  Jesup,  this  happens  to  be  a  case  in 
which  we  have  data  to  go  upon,  and  in  which 
there  are  authentic  materials  for  comparing  the 
operations  of  himself  with  those  of  other  gen- 
erals— ^his  predecessors  in  the  same  field — ^with 
whose  success  the  senator  fit)m  South  Carolina 
is  entirely  satisfied.  Dates  and  figures  fiimish 
this  data  and  these  materials;  and,  after  re- 
freshing the  memory  of  the  Senate  with  a  few 
dates,  I  will  proceed  to  the  answers  which  the 
frets  of  the  case  supply.  The  first  date  is,  as 
to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  war ; 
the  second,  as  to  the  time,  that  General  Jesup 
assumed  the  command;  the  third,  as  to  the 
time  when  he  was  relieved  fix>m  the  command. 
On  the  first  pofait,  it  will  be  recollected  that 
the  war  broke  out  upon  the  assassination  of 
General  Thompson,  the  agent,  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  with  him ;  the  sutler  and  his 
clerks ;  the  murder  of  the  two  expresses ;  and 
the  massacre  of  Major   Da^'s  command; — 


events  which  came  together  in  point  of  thne 
and  compelled  an  immediate  resort  to  war  by 
the  United  States.  These  assassinations,  these 
murders,  and  this  massacre,  took  place  on  the 
28th  day  of  December,  1835.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  then,  dates  from  that  day. 
The  next  point  is,  the  time  of  €toeral  Jesup's 
appointment  to  the  command:  This  occurred 
in  December,  1836.  The  third  point  is,  the 
date  of  General  Jesup's  relief  fit>m  the  com- 
mand, and  this  took  place  in  May,  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  1838.  The  war  has  then  continued — 
counting  to  the  present  tune — ^two  years  and  a 
half;  and  of  that  period,  (General  Jesup  has  had 
command  something  less  than  one  year  and  a 
half.  Other  generals  had  command  for  a  year 
before  he  was  appointed  in  that  quarter.  Now, 
how  much  had  those  other  generals  done?  AU 
put  together,  how  much  had  they  done  ?  And 
I  ask  this  question  not  to  disparage  their  meri- 
torious exertions,  but  to  obtain  data  for  the 
vindication  of  the  officer  now  assailed.  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Prsston]  is 
satisfied  with  the  operations  of  the  {H^vious 
commanders ;  now  let  him  see  how  the  opera- 
tions of  the  officer  whom  he  assails  will  com- 
pare with  the  operations  of  those  who  are  hon- 
ored with  his  approbation.  The  comparison  is 
brief  and  mathematicaL  It  is  a  problem  in  the 
exact  sciences.  General  Jesup  reduced  the 
hostiles  in  the  one  year  and  a  half  of  his  com- 
mand, 2,200  Bouls:  all  his  predecessors  together 
had  reduced  them  150  in  one  year.  Where 
does  censure  rest  now  ? 

Sir,  I  disparage  nobody.  I  make  no  exhibit 
of  comparative  results  to  undervalue  the  operar 
tions  <^  the  previous  commanders  in  Florida.  I 
know  the  difficulty  of  military  operations  there, 
and  the  ease  of  criticism  here.  I  never  assaUed 
those  previous  conunanders;  on  the  contrary, 
often  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  theatre  on 
which  they  operated  as  a  cause  for  the  miscar- 
riage of  expeditions,  and  for  tiie  want  of  brilliant 
and  decisive  results.  Now  for  the  first  time  I 
refer  to  the  point,  and,  not  to  dispange  others, 
but  to  vindicate  the  officer  assailed.  His  vindi- 
cation is  found  in  the  comparison  of  results  bc^ 
tween  himself  and  his  predecessors,  and  in  the 
approbation  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
of  the  results  under  the  predecessors  of  General 
Jesup.  Satisfied  with  Mem,  he  must  be  satis- 
fied with  Aim  ;  for  the  difference  is  as  fifteen  to 
one  in  fiivoi*  of  the  decried  generaL 
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Besides  the  genenl  denunoUtioii  fi>r  ineffl- 
cieney.  which  the  senfttor  fit>m  South  Carolina 
his  lavidied  upon  Qeneral  Jesup,  and  which  de- 
Bmiaatton  has  so  completely  receiTed  its  answer 
ia  this  oomparatiye  statement;  besides  this 
general  denunciation,  the  senator  from  South 
Girolma  brought  forward  a  specific  accusation 
iffiasX  the  honor  of  the  same  officer — an  accuse- 
tioB  of  perfidy,  and  of  a  TiolaUon  of  flag  of 
traoe,  in  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  Indian 
Osceola,  who  had  come  into  his  camp.  On  the 
put  of  General  Jesup,  I  repel  this  accusation, 
and  declare  his  whole  conduct  in  relation  to  this 
Indjan,  to  have  been  jiutifiable^  under  the  laws 
of  dTflized  or  sayage  waifiure ;  that  it  was  eav 
ptdient  in  point  of  policy;  and  that  if  any 
blame  could  attach  to  the  general,  it  would  be 
for  the  contrary  of  that  with  which  he  is 
bUmed;  it  would  be  for  an  excess  of  forbear- 
aaoe  and  indulgence. 

The  justification  of  the  general  for  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  this  half-breed  Indian,  is  the  first 
point ;  and  that  rests  upon  seyeral  and  distinct 
groonds,  either  of  which  fnUy  justifies  the  act. 

1.  7%i>  Osceola  had  broken  hit  parole;  and, 
iktrefort^  toas  liable  to  he  seized  and  detained* 

The  &ct8  were  these :  In  the  month  of  May, 
1S37,  this  diie^  with  his  followers,  went  into 
Fort  Mellon,  under  the  coyer  of  a  white  flag,  and 
there  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Har- 
ney. He  declared  himcelf  done  with  the  war, 
and  ready  to  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  MissLs- 
oppi,  and  solicited  subsistence  and  transporta- 
tira  for  himself  and  his  people  for  that  purpose. 
Uentenani  Colonel  Harney  receired  him,  sup- 
plied him  with  proyisions,  and,  relying  upon  his 
word  nod  apparent  sincerity,  instead  of  sending 
kim  under  guard,  took  his  parole  to  go  to  Tampa 
Bay,  the  place  at  which  he  preferred  to  embark, 
to  take  shipping  there  for  the  West.  Supplied 
with  eyery  thing,  Osceola  and  his  people  left 
Fort  Mellon,  under  the  pledge  to  go  to  Tampa 
Bay.  He  newer  went  there !  but  returned  to  the 
boatiles;  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
he  aerer  had  any  idea  of  going  ^est^  but  merely 
wished  to  liye  well  fer  a  while  at  the  expense 
of  the  whites,  examine  their  strength  and  posi- 
tion, and  return  to  his  work  of  blood  and  pillage. 
After  this,  he  had  the  audacity  to  approach 
Qeaeral  Jesnp's  camp  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  with  another  piece  of  white  cloth  oyer  his 
bead,  thinking,  after  his  successful  treacheries  to 
the  agent,  General  Thompson,  and  Lieut  Colons 


Harney,  that  there  was  no  end  to  his  tricks 
upon  white  people.  -  General  Jesup  ordered  him 
to  be  seized  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Sulliyan's 
Island,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  and  allowed  eyery  possible  indulgence 
and  gratification.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  in 
justification  of  General  Jesup's  conduct  to  that 
Indian,  and  it  is  sufficient  of  itself;  but  there 
are  others,  and  they  shall  be  stated. 

2.  Osceola  had  violated  an  order  in  coming 
in,  with  a  view  to  return  to  the  hostiUsj  andy 
therefore^  was  liable  to  be  detained. 

The  facts  were  these:  Many  Indians,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  had  come  in  under  the  pretext  of 
a  determination  to  emigrate ;  and  after  receiv- 
ing supplies^  and  yiewing  the  strength  and  po- 
sition of  the  troops,  returned  again  to  the  ho»- 
tales,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  renewed  yigor. 
This  had  been  done  repeatedly.  It  was  making 
a  mockery  of  the  white  flag,  and  subjecting  our 
officers  to  ridicule  as  well  as  to  danger.  Gen- 
eral Jesup  resolyed  to  put  an  end  to  these 
treacherous  and  dangerous  yisits,  by  which  spies 
and  enemies  obtained  access  to  the  bosom  of  lis 
camp.  He  made  known  to  the  chief,  Coi  Ha^jo, 
his  determination  to  that  effect.  In  August^ 
1837,  he  declared  peremptorily  to  this  chie^  fer 
the  information  of  all  the  Indians,  that  none 
were  to  come  in,  except  to  remain,  and  to  emi- 
grate ;  that  no  one  coming  into  his  camp  again 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  it,  but  should  be 
considered  as  haying  surrendered  with  a  yiew 
to  emigrate  under  the  treaty,  and  should  be  de- 
tained for  that  purpose.  In  October,  Osceola 
came  in,  in  yiolation  of  that  order,  and  was  de- 
tained in  compliance  with  it.  This  is  a  second 
reason  for  the  justification  of  General  Jesup,  and 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  him ;  but  there 
is  more  justification  yet,  and  I  will  state  it. 

3.  Osceola  had  broken  a  tract,  and,  there^ 
fore,  was  liable  to  be  detained  whenever  he 
could  be  taken* 

The  fiu;ts  were  these :  The  hostile  chiefs  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  for  a  truce  at  Fort 
King,  in  August,  1837,  and  agreed :  1.  Not  to 
commit  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  whites ; 
2.  Not  to  go  east  of  the  St.  John's  riyer,  or 
north  of  Fort  Mellon.  This  truce  was  broken 
by  the  Indians  in  both  points.  A.  citizen  was 
killed  by  them,  and  they  passed  both  to  the 
east  of  the  St.  John's  and  fkr  north  of  Fort  Mel- 
lon. As  yiolators  of  this  truce,  General  Jesup 
had  a  right  to  detain  any  of  the  hostiles  which 
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came  into  his  hands,  and  Osceola  was  one  of 
these. 

Here,  sir,  an  three  grounds  of  justification, 
either  of  them  sufficient  to  justif  j  the  conduct 
of  Ckneral  Jesup  towards  Powell,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen call  him.  The  first  of  the  three  reasons 
applies  personally  and  ezdusitely  to  that  half- 
breed  ;  the  other  two  apply  to  all  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  justify  the  seizure  and  detention  of 
others,  who  have  been  sent  to  the  West 

So  much  for  justification ;  now  for  the  expe- 
diency of  having  detained  this  Indian  PowelL  I 
hold  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  of 
detaining  him,  and  prove  this  expediency  by 
reasons  both  a  priori  and  a  posieriorL  His 
previous  treachery  and  dimes,  and  his  well 
known  disposition  for  further  treachery  and 
crimes,  made  it  right  for  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  justi- 
fiable occasion  to  put  an  end  to  his  depredations 
by  confining  his  person  until  the  war  was  over. 
This  is  a  reason  a  priori.  The  reason  a  poa- 
teriori  is,  that  it  has  turned  out  right ;  it  has 
operated  well  upon  the  mass  of  the  Indians,  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen  hundred  of  which, 
negroes  inclusive,  have  since  surrendered  to 
QeiL  Jesup.  This,  sir,  is  a  fact  which  contuns 
an  argument  which  overturns  all  that  can  be 
said  on  this  floor  against  the  detention  of  Osce- 
ola. The  Indians  themselves  do  not  view  that 
act  as  perfidious  or  dishonorable,  or  the  viola- 
tion of  a  flag,  or  even  the  act  of  an  enemy.  They 
do  not  condemn  General  Jesup  on  account  of  it, 
but  no  doubt  respect  him  the  more  for  refusing 
to  be  made  the  dupe  of  a  treacherous  artifice. 
A  bit  of  white  linen,  stripped,  perhaps  from  the 
body  of  a  murdered  child,  or  its  murdered  mo- 
ther, was  no  longer  to  cover  the  insidious  visits 
of  spies  and  enemies.  A  firm  and  manly  course 
was  taken,  and  the  effect  was  good  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  The  number  since  sur^ 
rendered  is  proof  of  its  effect  upon  their  mhids ; 
and  this  proof  should  put  to  blush  the  lamenta- 
tions which  are  here  set  up  for  Powell,  and  the 
censure  thrown  upon  General  Jesup. 

No,  sir,  no.  General  Jesup  has  been  guilty 
of  no  perfidy,  no  fraud,  no  vwlation  of  flags. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  stain  his  own  charac- 
ter, or  to  dishonor  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
If  he  has  erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  forbearance  to  the  In- 
dians. U  he  has  erred,  as  some  suppose,  in  los- 
ing time  to  parley  with  the  Indians^  that  error 


has  been  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  them.  But  has  he  erred  ?  Has  his 
policy  been  enoneous  ?  Has  the  country  been 
a  loser  by  his  policy  ?  To  all  these  questions, 
let  results  give  the  answer.  Let  the  twenty- 
two  hundred  Indians,  abstracted  fh>m  the  hos- 
tile ranks  by  his  measures,  be  put  in  contrast 
with  the  two  hundred,  or  less,  killed  and  taken 
by  his  predecessors.  Let  these  results  be  omn- 
pared;  and  let  this  comparison  answer  the 
question  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has 
been  any  error,  even  a  mistake  of  judgment^  in 
his  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pnis- 
TON]  complains  of  the  length  of  time  whi^ 
General  Jesup  has  consumed  without  brin^in^ 
the  war  to  a  dose.  Here^  *g^  the  chapter 
of  comparisons  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtun  the  answer  which  justice  requires.  "Row 
long,  I  pray  you,  was  General  Jesup  in  com- 
mand 1  from  December,  1836,  to  May,  1838  ; 
nominaUy  he  was  near  a  year  and  a  half  in 
command ;  in  reality  not  one  year,  for  the  smn- 
mer  months  admit  of  no  militaiy  operatiens  m 
that  peninsula.  His  predecessors  commao&ded 
from  December,  1835,  to  December,  1836  ;  a 
term  wanting  but  a  few  months  of  as  long  a  pe- 
riod as  the  command  of  General  Jesup  lasted. 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  length  of  time  ^vrhich 
this  general  commanded,  to  furnish  matter  for 
disadvantageous  comparisMis  to  him;  but  the 
contrary.  He  reduced  the  hostiles  about  one- 
half  in  a  year  and  a  half;  they  reduced  them 
about  the  one-twentieth  in  a  year.  The  irhole 
number  was  about  5,000 ;  (General  Jesup  di- 
minished their  number,  during  his  command^ 
2,200 ;  the  other  generals  had  reduced  them 
about  150.  At  the  rate  he  proceeded,  the  ^rork 
would  be  finished  in  about  three  years ;  at  the 
rate  they  proceeded,  in  about  twenty  years. 
Yet  he  is  to  be  censured  here  for  the  Ieng;th  of 
time  consumed  without  bringing  the  war  to  a 
dose.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  selected  for  cen- 
sure. Sir,  I  dislike  these  comparisons ;  it  is  a 
disagreeable  ta^  for  me  to  make  them ;  but  I 
am  driven  to  it,  and  mean  no  disparagement  to 
others.  The  violence  with  which  €kneral  J  eeup 
is  assailed  here — the  comparisons  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected  in  order  to  degrade  hhn — 
leave  me  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  a  meri- 
torious officer  to  unmerited  censure,  or  to  de> 
fend  him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  assailed. 
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The  eaeeatiftl  policy  of  General  Jesap  has 
been  to  induoe  the  IndianB  to  come  in — ^to  sur- 
leBder-^and  to  emigrate  vnder  the  treaty. 
This  has  been  hie  main,  but  not  his  ezdusiye, 
policy ;  niilitary  operations  have  been  combined 
with  it;  many  skiimishes  and  actions  have 
been  fought  since  he  had  command ;  and  it  is 
nnnarkable  that  this  general,  who  has  been  so 
Buch  assailed  on  this  floor,  is  the  only  com- 
Bumder-in-chief  in  Florida  who  has  been  wound- 
ed m  battle  at  the  head  of  his  command.  His 
penon  marked  with  the  scars  of  wounds  re- 
oeired  in  Canada  daring  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  has  also  been  struck  by  a  bnUet, 
in  the  &ce,  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  yet 
these  wounds — the  serrioes  in  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain — ^the  remoral  of  opwuds 
of  16,000  Creek  Indians  from  Alabama  and 
Geofgia  to  the  West,  during  the  summer  of 
1836— 4nd  more  than  twenty-fiye  years  of  hon- 
oiaUe  employment  in  the  public  serrioe-^all 
tliese  combined,  and  an  unsullied  priyate  char- 
acter into  the  bazgain,  haye  not  been  able  to 
protect  the  feelings  of  this  officer  from  lacera- 
tion on  this  floor.  Haye  not  been  sufficient  to 
protect  his  feelings !  for,  as  to  his  character, 
that  is  untouched.  The  base  aocusation-^the 
yagae  denunciation — ^the  offensiye  epithets  em- 
ployed here,  may  lacerate  feelings,  but  they  do 
not  reach  character ;  and  as  to  the  military  in- 
quiry, which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
speaks  of,  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  such  in- 
quiry will  eyer  take  place.  Congress,  or  either 
Icanch  of  Congress,  can  order  an  inquiiy  if  it 
pleases;  but  before  It  orders  an  inquiry,  a 
probahle  cause  has  to  be  shown  for  U;  and 
that  probable  cause  neyer  has  been,  and  neyer 
wiU  be,  shown  in  General  Jesup's  case. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  speaks  of 
the  large  force  which  was  committed  to  Gene- 
ral Jesup,  and  the  little  that  was  effected  with 
that  force.  Is  the  senator  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  country  oyer  which  his  operations  ex- 
tendedl  that  it  extended  from  31  to  25  d^rees 
of  north  btitnde  ?  that  it  began  m  the  Okefe- 
nokee  swamp  in  Georgia,  and  stretched  to  the 
Eyerglades  in  Florida?  that  it  was  near  fiye 
himdred  miles  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  and 
the  whole  sprinkled  oyer  with  swamps,  one  of 
whicfa  aloue  was  equal  in  length  to  the  distance 
between  Washington  City  and  Philadelphia? 
Bat  it  was  not  extent  of  country  alone,  with  its 
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fostnesses,  its  climate,  and  its  wily  foe,  that  had 
to  be  contended  with ;  a  new  element  of  oppo- 
sition was  encountered  by  General  Jesup,  in 
the  poisonous  information  which  was  conyeyed 
to  the  Indians'  minds,  which  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out,  and  of  which  he  had  not  eyen 
knowledge  for  a  long  time.  This  was  the 
quantity  of  false  information  which  was  con- 
yeyed to  the  Indians,  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age their  resistance.  General  Jesup  took  com- 
mand just  after  the  presidential  election  of  1836. 
The  Indians  were  informed  of  this  clumge  of 
presidents,  and  were  taught  to  belieye  that  the 
white  peoide  had  broke  General  Jackson — that 
was  the  phrase— had  broke  General  Jackson 
for  making  war  upon  them.  They  were  *aIso 
informed  that  General  Jesup  was  carrying  on 
the  war  without  the  leaye  of  Congress ;  that 
Congress  would  giye  no  more  money  to  raise 
soldiers  to  fight  them;  and  that  he  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress,  Yes,  he  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress  !  These  poor  Indians 
seem  to  haye  been  informed  of  intended  moye- 
ments  against  the  general  in  Congress,  and  to 
haye  relied  upon  them  both  to  stop  supplies 
and  to  punish  the  general.  Moreoyer,  they 
were  told,  that,  if  they  surrendered  to  emigrate, 
they  would  reoeiye  the  worst  treatment  on  the 
way ',  that,  if  a  child  cried,  it  would  be  thrown 
oyerboard ;  if  a  chief  gaye  offence,  he  would  be 
put  in  irons.  Who  the  immediate  informants 
of  all  these  fine  stories  were,  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertuned.  They  doubtless  originated  with 
that  mass  of  fiinatics,  d^oured  by  a  morbid 
sensibility  for  negroes  and  Indians,  which  are 
now  Don  Quiaroting  oyer  the  land,  and  filling 
the  public  ear  with  so  inany  sympathetic  tales 
of  their  own  fabrication. 

General  Jesup  has  been  censured  for  writing 
a  letter  disparaging  to  his  predecessor  in  com- 
mand. K  he  did  so,  and  I  do  not  deny  it, 
though  I  haye  not  seen  the  letter,  nobly  has  he 
made  the  amends.  Publicly  and  officiaUy  has 
he  made  amends  for  a  priyate  and  unofficial 
wrong.  In  an  official  report  to  the  war  da-- 
partment,  published  by  that  department,  he 
said : 

^' As  an  act  of  justice  to  all  my  predeoasson 
in  command,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  say  that 
the  difficulties  attending  military  operations  in 
this  country,  can  be  properly  appreciated  only 
by  those  acquainted  with  them.    I  haye  adyan*^ 
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tages  which  neither  of  them  possessed,  in  bet- 
ter preparationB  and  more  abundant  supplies ; 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  operate  with  any 
prosit  of  Buooess,  until  I  had  established  a 
line  of  depots  across  the  country.  If  I  hare  at 
any  time  said  aught  in  disparagement  of  the 
operations  of  others  in  Florida,  either  yerbally 
or  in  writing,  officially  or  unofficially,  know- 
ing the  oountxy  as  I  now  know  it,  I  consider 
myself  bound  as  a  man  of  honor  solemnly  to 
retract  it" 

Such  are  the  amends  which  Qenend  Jesup 
make»«-ihmk  and  yoluntary — full  and  kindly — 
worthy  of  a  soldier  towards  brother  soldiers ; 
and  fiur  more  honorable  to  his  predecessors  in 
command  than  the  disparaging  comparisons 
which  haye  been  instituted  here  to  do  them 
honor  at  his  expense. 

The  expenses  of  this  war  is  another  head  of 
attack  pressed  into  this  debate,  and  duected 
more  against  the  administration  than  against 
the  commanding  generaL  It  is  said  to  haye 
cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  but  that  is  an 
error — an  error  of  near  one-half.  An  actual 
return  of  all  expenses  up  to  February  last, 
amounts  to  nine  and  a  half  millions ;  the  rest 
of  the  twenty  millions  go  to  the  suppression 
of  hostilities  in  other  iriaces,  and  with  other  In- 
dians, principally  in  Georgia  and  Alabama^  and 
with  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  Sir,  this 
charge  of  expense  seems  to  be  a  standing  head 
with  the  t>pposition  at  present.  Eyery  speech 
giyes  us  a  dish  of  it ;  and  the  expenditures  un- 
der General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  are 
constantly  put  in  contrast  with  those  of  pr&- 
yious  administrations.  Granted  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  larger — that  they  are  greatly  in- 
creased i  yet  what  are  they  increased  for  ? 
Are  they  increased  for  the  penonal  expenses  of 
the  officers  of  the  goyemment^'or  for  great  na- 
tional objects  ?  The  increase  is  for  great  ob- 
jects ;  such  as  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles  in 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi — the  remoyal 
of  whole  nations  of  Indians  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi^their  subsistence  for  a  year  after 
they  arriye  there — actual  wars  with  some  tribes, 
—the  fear  of  it  with  others,  and  the  consequent 
continual  calls  for  militia  and  yoluntccrs  to 
preserye  peace — ^large  expenditures  for  the  per- 
manent defences  of  the  country,  both  by  land 
and  water,  with  a  pension  list  for  eyer  increase 
ing ;  and  other  heads  of  expenditure  which  are 
for  future  national  benefit^  and  not  for  present 


indiyidual  enjoyment.*  Stripped  of  all  these 
heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
present  administratk>n  haye  nothing  to  feir 
ftom  a  comparison  with  other  periods.  Stated 
in  the  gross,  as  is  usually  done,  and  many  igno- 
rant people  are  deoeiyed  and  imposed  upon, 
and  belieye  that  there  has  been  a  great  waste 
of  public  money ;  pursued  into  the  detail,  and 
these  expenditures  will  be  found  to  haye  been 
made  for  great  national  objects— objects  whidi 
no  man  would  haye  undone,  to  get  back  the 
money,  eyen  if  it  was  possible  to  get  back  the 
money  by  undoing  the  objects.  No  one,  for 
example,  would  be  willing  to  bring  back  the 
Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws  into  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Qeo^ 
gia^  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  even  if  the 
tens  of  millions  which  it  has  cost  to  remoTe 
them  could  be  got  back  by  that  means ;  and  so 
of  the  other  expenditures :  yet  these  eterntl 
croakers  about  expense  are  blaming  the  gor- 
emment  Ibr  these  expenditures. 

Sir,  I  haye  gone  oyer  the  answers,  which  I 
proposed  to  make  to  the  accusations  of  the  sen- 
atora  fh>m  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina.  I 
haye  shown  them  to  be  totally  mistaken  in  all 
their  assumptions  and  imputations.  I  have 
shown  that  there  was  no  fraud  upon  the  In- 
dians in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibson— that  the 
identical  chielh  who  made  that  treaty  bsTe 
since  been  the  hostile  chie&— that  the  assassi- 
nation and  massacre  of  an  agent,  two  gofem- 
ment  expresses,  an  artillery  officer,  five  citisens, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelye  men  of  M^r 
Dade's  command,  caused  the  war— that  onr 
troops  are  not  subject  to  censure  for  ineiBcien- 
cy— that  General  Jesup  has  been  wrongfully 
denounced  upon  this  floor— and  that  even  the 
expense  of  the  Florida  war,  resting  as  it  docs  m 
figures  and  m  documents,  has  been  yastly  or^ 
stated  to  produce  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
All  these  things  I  haye  shown;  and  I  oondn^ 
with  saying  that  cost»  and  time,  and  loss  of 
men,  are  all  out  of  the  qpiestion ;  that,  for  oj^ 
rages  so  wanton  and  so  horrible  as  those  wbicn 
occasioned  this  war,  the  national  honor  requi^^ 
the  most  ample  amends ;  and  the  national  eafty 
requires  a  future  guarantee  in  prosecuting  tJJ* 
war  to  a  successful  dose,  and  completely  <^ 
ing  the  peninsula  of  Florida  of  all  the  Indiani 
that  are  upon  it. 
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CHAPTEK   XX. 

XISUICFTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  BT  THE 
NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

The  raspenaon  oommenoed  on  the  10th  of  May 
in  New  York,  and  was  followed  throughout  the 
ooontiy.  In  August  the  New  York  banks  pro- 
posed to  all  others  to  meet  in  conyention,  and 
agree  upon  a  time  to  commence  a  general  re- 
Bomption.  That  moTement  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  for 
the  reason,  as  giren,  that  it  was  better  to  awut 
the  actk>n  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress, 
then  oonToked,  and  to  meet  in  September. 
The  extra  session  acljonmed  early  in  October, 
ind  the  New  York  banks,  faithful  to  the  prom- 
ised resumption  of  specie  payments,  immediate- 
ly issued  another  inritation  for  the  general  con- 
Tention  of  the  banks  in  that  city  on  the  27th 
of  November  ensuing,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
object  of  the  meeting  which  had  been  invited 
in  the  month  of  August  The  27  th  of  Novem- 
ber trrived  5  a  large  proportion  of  the  delin- 
qseot  banks  bad  accepted  the  invitation  to  send 
dekgttes  to  the  convention:  but  its  meeting 
V10  agftin  firuAtrated — and  from  the  same  quar- 
ter—the Bank  <^  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  in- 
stitutions under  its  influence.  They  then  re- 
solved to  send  a  committee  to  Philadelphia  to 
tBoertain  from  the  banks  when  they  would  be 
ready,  and  to  invite  them  to  name  a  day  when 
they  would  be  able  to  resume ;  and  if  no  day 
wu  definitely  fixed,  to  inform  them  that  the 
^ev  York  banks  would  commence  specie  pay- 
neata  without  waiting  for  their  cooperation. 
The  Philadelphia  banks  would  not  co-operate. 
Thej  would  not  agree  to  any  definite  time  to 
tike  even  initiatory  steps  towards  resumption. 
This  wts  a  dLsappointment  to  the  public  mind 
-that  large  part  of  it  which  still  had  faith  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  con- 
tndiction  which  it  presented  to  all  the  previo\is 
professiQiia  of  that  institution,  required  explan- 
Atioos,  and,  if  possible,  reconciliation  with  past 
<)Mlsntwns.  The  occasion  called  for  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Biddle,  always  ready,  always  confident, 
^vays  presenting  an  easy  remedy,  and  a  sure 
OSS,  for  aU  the  diseases  to  which  banks,  cur- 
vacX)  ttid  flnanee  were  heir.     It  called  for 


another  letter  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  public,  through  the  distinction 
of  that  gentleman's  name.  It  came — the  most 
elaborate  and  ingenious  of  its  species ;  its  bur- 
den, to  prove  the  entire  ability  of  the  bank 
over  which  he  presided  to  pay  in  full,  and 
without  reserve,  but  its  intention  not  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  its  duty  to  others  not  able  to  fol- 
low its  example,  and  which  might  be  entirely 
ruined  by  a  premature  effort  to  do  so.  And 
he  concluded  with  condensing  his  opinion  into 
a  sentence  of  characteristic  and  sententious 
brevity:  '  Cht  the  uhole^  the  coune  which  in 
my  judgment  the  banks  ought  to  pursue,  is 
simply  this :  The  banks  should  remain  exact* 
ly  as  tJiey  are — prepared  to  resume^  but  not 
yet  resuming J^  But  he  did  not  stop  there,  but 
in  another  publication  went  the  length  of  a 
direct  threat  of  destruction  against  the  New 
York  banks  if  they  should,  in  conformity  to 
their  promise,  venture  to  resume,  saying:  ^  Let 
the  banks  of  the  Empire  State  come  up  from 
their  Elba,  and  enjoy  their  hundred  days  of  re- 
sumption !  a  Waterloo  awaits  them,  and  a  Saint 
Helena  is  prepared  for  them." 

The  banks  of  New  York  were  now  thrown 
upon  the  necessity  of  acting  without  the  con- 
currence of  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  fact 
under  apprehension  of  opposition  and  counter- 
action from  that  quarter.  They  were  publicly 
pledged  to  act  without  her,  and  besides  were 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  at  the  time  of  the  suspension, 
only  l^alized  it  for  one  year.  The  indulgence 
would  be  out  on  the  15  th  of  May,  and  for- 
feiture of  charter  was  the  penalty  to  be  incurred 
throughout  the  State  for  continuing  it  beyond 
that  time.  The  city  banks  had  the  control  of 
the  movement,  and  they  invited  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  banks  in  the  Union  to 
meet  in  New  York  on  the  15th  of  April.  One 
hundred  and  forty-three  del^ates,  from  tiie 
principal  banks  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  at- 
tended. Only  delegates  from  fifteen  States 
voted— Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Car- 
olina among  the  absent;  which, as  including  the 
three  principal  commercial  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic board  south  of  New  York,  was  a  heavy  de- 
fidcation  from  the  weight  of  the  convention. 
Of  the  fifteen  States,  thirteen  voted  for  resuming 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1839 — a  delay  of 
near  nine  monUis ;  two  voted  against  that  day 
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— ^New  York  sod  MissiHdppi ;  and  (u  it  often 
happens  in  ooncaning  yotea)  for  reasons  di- 
rectlj  opposite  to  each  other.    The  New  York 
hanks  so  yoted  hecanae  the  dkj  was  too  distant 
— those  of  MissiBsippi  hecanse  it  was  too  near. 
The  New  York  delegates  wished  the  15th  of 
Maj,  to  ayoid  the  penalty  of  the  State  law : 
those  of  Mississippi  wished  the  1st  of  Januaiy, 
1840,  to  allow  them  to  get  in  two  more  cotton 
crops  before  the  great  pay-day  came.    The  re- 
salt  of  the  Toting  showed  the  still  great  power 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.    The  dele- 
gates of  the  hanks  of  ten  States,  including  those 
with  which  she  had  most  business,  either  re- 
fused to  attend  the  oonTention,  or  to  vote  after 
haTing  attended.     The  rest  chiefly  voted  the 
late  day,  *^  to  favor  the  views  of  Philadelphia 
and   BaUimort  rather  than  those  of  New 
York?^    So  said  the  delegates,  ^frankly  avow- 
ing that  their  interests  and  sympathies  v^ere 
with  the  former  two  rather  than  with  the  lat- 
ter.^    The  banks  x>t  the  State  of  New  York 
were  then  left  to  act  alone — and  did  so.    Sim- 
ultaneously with  the  issue  of  the  conyention 
recommendation  to  resume  on  the  firet  day  of 
January,  1839,  they  issued  another,  recommend- 
ing all  the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
resume  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1838 ;  that  is 
to  say,  within  twenty-five  days  of  that  time. 
Those  of  the  city  declared  their  determination 
to  begin  on  that  day,  or  earlier,  expressing  their 
belief  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  from 
the  opposition  and  ^deliberate  animosity  of 
others" — ^meaning   the   Bank  of  the   United 
States.     The  New  York  banks  all  resumed  at 
the  day  named.    Their  example  was  inmiedi- 
ately  followed  by  others,  even  by  the  institu- 
tions in  those  States  whose  delegates  had  voted 
for  the  long  day;  so  that  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  the  resumption  was  almost  general, 
leaving  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  uncover- 
ed, naked,  and  prominent  at  the  head  of  all  the 
delinquent  banks  in  the  Union.    But  her  power 
was  still  great.     Her  stock  stood  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars  to  the  share,  being  a 
premium  of  twelve  dollars  on  the  hundred.    In 
Congress,  which  was  still  in  session,  not  a  tittle 
was  abated  of  her  pretensions  and  her  assurance 
— her  demands  for  a  reeharter — ^for  the  repeal 
of  the  specie  circular — and  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  administration,  as  the  author  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  oonntry ;  of  which  evils  there 


were  none  except  the  bank  suspensions,  of 
which  she  had  been  the  secret  prime  contriver, 
and  was  now  the  detected  promoter.  Briefly 
before  the  New  York  resumption,  Mr.  Webater 
the  great  advocate  of  the  Bank  oi  the  United 
States,  and  the  truest  exponent  of  her  wishes, 
harangued  the  Senate  in  a  set  speech  in  her  fa- 
vor, of  which  some  extracts  will  show  the  de- 
sign and  spirit : 

"  And  now,  sir,  we  see  the  upshot  of  the  ex- 
periment. We  see  around  us  bankrupt  corpo- 
rations and  broken  promises;  but  we  see  no 
promises  more  really- and  emphatically  broken 
than  all  those  promises  of  the  administraiion 
which  gave  us  assurance  of  a  better  currency. 
These  promises,  now  broken,  notoriously  and 
openly  broken,  if  they  cannot  be  performed, 
ought)  at  least,  to  be  acknowledged.  The  gov- 
ernment ought  not,  in  commoa  fairness  and 
common  honesty,  to  deny  its  own  responsibili- 
ty, seek  to  escape  from  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  hide  itself,  out  of  the  way  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  process  of  public  opinion, 
by  retreating  into  this  sub-treasury  system. 
liet  it,  at  lea^  come  forth ;  let  it  bear  a  port  of 
honesty  and  omdor ;  let  it  confess  its  promises, 
if  it  cannot  perform  them  ;  and,  above  alL  now, 
even  now,  at  this  late  hour,  let  it  renounce 
schemes  and  projects,  the  inventions  of  pre- 
sumption, and  the  resorts  of  desperation,  and 
let  it  address  itself  in  all  good  fidth,  to  the  great 
work  of  restoring  tne  currency  by  approved  and 
constitutional  means. 

^  What  say  these  millions  of  souls  to  the  sub- 
treasury  ?    In  the  first  place,'what  says  the  atj 
of  New  York,  that  great  commerdal  emporium, 
worthy  the  gentleman's  [Mr.  Wright]  commen- 
dation in  1^4,  and  worthy  of  his  commendation 
and  my  commendation,  and  all  commendation, 
at  all  times  ?    What  sentiments,  what  opinions, 
what  feelings,  are  proclaimed  by  the  thousands 
of  merchants,  traders,  manufacturers,  and   la- 
borers ?    What  is  the  united  shout  of  all  the 
voices  of  all  her  classes  ?    What  is  it  but  that 
you  will  put  down  this  new-fangled  sub-trcasu- 
nr  system,  alike  alien  to  their  interests   amd 
their  feelings,  at  once,  and  for  ever  ?    What  is 
it,  but  that  in  mercy  to  the  mercantile  interest, 
the  trading  interest,  the  shipping  interest^  tbe 
manufiu^uring  interest^  the  laboring  dass^  and 
all  classes^  you  will  give  up  useless  and  perni- 
cious political  schemes  and  projects,  and  return 
to  the  plain,  stnught  course  of  wise  and  whole- 
some legislation  f  The  sentiments  of  the  city 
cannot  be  misimderstood.     A  thousand  pens 
and  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  a  spirited  press, 
make  them  all  known.    If  we  have  not  already 
heard  enough,  we  shall  hear  more.     Embar- 
rassed, vexed,  pressed  and  distressed,  as  are  her 
citiaens  at  this  moment,  yet  their  resolution  is 
not  shaken,  their  spirit  is  not  broken ;  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  they  will  not  aee  their  oommeroei 
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tbeir  bnsiinss,  their  prosperity  uid  their  hap- 
pinesSj  ail  SMrifioed  to  preposterous  schemes 
and  political  emiuricism,  witiiout  another,  and 
a  jet  more  Tigorous  struggle. 

^Sir,  I  thidc  there  is  a  revolution  in  public 
opinion  now  going  on,  whateyer  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  member  from  New  York,  or 
others.  I  think  the  fall  elections  proye  this, 
and  that  other  more  recent  events  confinn  it 
I  think  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  absolute  dicta- 
tion of  party,  a  revolt  against  coercion  on  the 
pahlic  judgment ;  and,  especially,  against  the 
adoption  of  new  mischievous  expedients  on 
questions  of  deep  public  interest ;  a  revolt 
against  the  rash  and  unbridled  spirit  of  change ; 
a  revolution,  in  shor^  against  further  revolu- 
tion. I  hojK,  most  sincerely,  that  this  revolu- 
tion may  go  on ;  not,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  men, 
but  for  the  sake  of  measures,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  countiy.  I  wish  it  to  proceed,  till  the 
whole  countiT,  with  an  imperative  unity  of 
voice,  shall  caU  back  Congress  to  the  true  policy 
of  the  government. 

^  I  verily  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
anatbnal  bank,  properly  constituted,  limited, 
and  guarded,  is  both  constitutional  and  expe- 
dient, and  oi;^t  now  to  be  established.  So  far 
as  I  can  lealm,  three-fourths  of  the  western  peo- 
ple are  for  it.  Their  representatives  here  can 
form  a  better  judgment ;  but  such  is  my  opinion 
upon  the  best  information  whidi  I  can  obtain. 
The  South  may  be  more  divided,  or  may  be 
aguast  a  national  institution ;  but,  looking 
again  to  the  centre,  the  North  and  the  East 
and  comprehending  the  whole  in  one  view,  I 
believe  the  prevalent  sentiment  is  such  as  I 
have  stated. 

''At  the  last  sessbn  great  pains  were  taken 
to  obtain  a  vote  of  this  and  the  other  House 
•gainst  a  bank,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  pla- 
cing such  an  institution  out  of  the  list  of  reme- 
dies, and  so  reconciling  the  people  to  the  sub- 
treasury  scheme.  Well  sir,  and  did  those  votes 
produce  any  efiect  1  None  at  alL  The  people 
did  not,  and  do  not,  care  a  rush  for  them.  I 
never  have  seen,  or  heard,  a  single  man,  who 
paid  the  slightest  respect  to  those  votes  of  ours. 
The  honorable  member,  to-day,  opposed  as  he  is 
to  a  bank,  has  not  even  alluded  to  them.  So 
entirely  vain  is  it,  sir,  in  this  country,  to  at- 
tempt to  forestall,  commit,  or  coerce  the  public 
jodgment  All  those  resolutions  fell  penectly 
dead  on  the  tables  of  the  two  Houses.  We 
may  resolve  what  we  please,  and  resolve  it 
when  we  please ;  but  if  the  people  do  not  like 
it,  at  their  ovm  good  pleasure  they  wiU  rescind 
it;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  their 
■pprobation  long  to  any  system  of  measures, 
lK>vever  plausible,  which  terminates  in  deep 
(luappoinUnent  of  all  their  hopes,  for  their  ovm 
proqwrity." 

AU  the  friends  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  came  to  her  assistance  in  this  last  triaL 


The  two  halls  of  Congress  resounded  with  her 
eulogium,  and  with  condemnation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  administration.  It  was  a  last  effort 
to  save  her,  and  to  force  her  upon  the  federal 
government.  Multitudes  of  speakers  on  one 
side  brought  out  numbers  on  the  other — among 
those  on  the  side  of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard 
money,  and  against  the  whole  paper  system,  of 
which  he  considered  a  national  bank  the  cita- 
del, was  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  under- 
took to  collect  into  a  speech,  from  history  and 
experience,  the  facts  and  reasons  which  would 
bear  upon  the  contest,  and  act  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  candid  men,  and  show  the  country  to 
be  independent  of  banks,  if  it  would  only  vrill 
it  Some  extracts  fiY>m  that  speech  make  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

BESUMPTION  OP  SPECIE  PAYMENTS:  HI8T0EI- 
CAL  NOTICES:  MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECH:  EX- 
TBACT8. 

There  are  two  of  those  periods,  each  marking 
the  termination  of  a  national  bank  charter,  and 
each  presenting  us  with  the  actual  results  of  the 
operations  of  those  institutions  upon  the  gene- 
ral currency,  and  each  replete  with  lessons  of 
instruction  applicable  to  the  present  day,  and 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  first  of 
these  periods  is  the  year  1811,  when  the  first 
national  bank  had  run  its  career  of  twenty 
years,  and  was  permitted  by  Congress  to  expire 
upon  its  own  limitation.  I  take  for  my  guide 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  then  a  senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  dignity  of  character  and  amenity  of  man- 
ners is  so  pleasingly  remembered  by  those  who 
served  with  him  here,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  accuracy  entitle  his  statements  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  credit.  That  eminent  senator  es- 
timated the  total  currency  of  the  country,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank,  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  to  wit : 
ten  millions  of  specie,  and  fifty  millions  in  bank 
notes.  Now  compare  the^  two  quantities,  and 
mark  the  results.  Our  population  has  precisely 
doubled  itself  since  1811.  The  increase  of  our 
currency  should,  therefore,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  increase,  be  the  double  d  what  it  then 
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;  yet  it  is  three  tfanes  as  great  as  it  then 
wasl  The  next  period  which  challenges  our 
attention  is  the  yeto  Beesion  of  1832,  when  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  its  eulogists,  had  carried  the  cur- 
rencjr  to  the  ultimate  point  of  perfection. 
What  was  the  amount  then?  According  to 
the  estimate  of  a  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
then  and  now  a  memher  of  this  hody  [Mr. 
WsBSTXB],  then  a  memher  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  with  erery  access  to  the  hest  infor- 
mation, the  whole  amount  of  currency  was  then 
estimated  at  ahout  one  hundred  millions;  to 
wit :  twenty  millions  in  specie,  and  serenty-flye 
to  eighty  millions  in  hank  notes.  The  increase 
of  our  population  since  that  time  is  estimated 
at  twenty  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  increase  of  our 
currency,  upon  the  hasis  of  increased  popula- 
tion, should  also  he  twenty  per  cent.  This 
woidd  giTe  an  increase  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  making,  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  Thus,  our  currency  in  actual 
existence,  is  nearly  one-third  more  than  either 
the  ratio  of  1811  or  of  1832  would  giye.  Thus, 
we  haye  actually  ahout  fifty  millions  more,  in 
this  season  of  ruin  and  destitution,  than  we 
should  haye,  if  supplied  only  in  the 'ratio  of 
what  we  possessed  at  the  two  periods  of  what 
is  celebrated  as  the  best  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  most  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country.  So  much  for  quantity ;  now  for  the 
solidity  of  the  currency  at  these  respectiye  pe- 
riods. How  stands  the  question  of  solidity  ? 
Sir,  it  stands  thus :  in  1811,  fiye  paper  dollars 
to  one  of  sUyer ;  in  1822,  four  to  one ;  in  1838, 
one  to  one,  as  near  as  can  be !  Thus,  the  com- 
paratiye  solidity  of  the  currency  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  what  it  eyer  was  before ;  for  the 
increase,  under  the  sagacious  policy  of  Gfeneral 
Jackson,  has  taken  place  precisely  where  it  was 
needed — at  the  bottom,  and  not  at  the  top ;  at 
the  foundation,  and  not  in  the  roof;  at  the  base, 
and  not  at  the  apex.  Our  paper  currency  has 
increased  but  little ;  we  ittay  say  nothing^  upon 
the  bases  of  1811  and  1832;  our  specie  has  in- 
creased immeasurably ;  no  less  than  eight-fold, 
since  1811,  and  four-fold  since  1832.  The 
whole  increase  is  specie ;  and  of  that  we  haye 
seyenty  millions  mAe  than  in  1811,  and  sixty 
millions  more  than  in  1832.  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  General  Jackson's  policy !  a  policy 
which  we  only  haye  to  perseyere  in  for  a  few 
years,  to  haye  our  country  as  amply  supplied 


with  gold  and  silver  as  France  and  Holland  aie ; 
that  France  and  Holland  in  which  gold  is  bor- 
rowed at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  we 
(rften  borrow  paper  money  at  three  pra*  cent,  a 
month. 

But  there  is  no  specie.  Not  a  ninepenoe  to 
be  got  for  a  senrant ;  not  a  jNcayune  for  a  beg- 
gar; not  a  ten  cent  piece  for  the  post-offioe. 
Such  is  the  assertion;  but  how  &r  is  it  true  ? 
Go  to  the  banks,  and  present  their  notes  at 
their  counter,  and  it  is  all  too  true.  No  gold, 
no  silyer,  no  copper  to  be  had  there  in  redemp- 
tion of  their  solemn  promises  to  pay.  Meti^ 
phorically,  if  not  literally  speaking,  a  demand 
for  specie  at  the  counter  of  a  bank  might  bring 
to  the  unfortunate  applicant  more  kicks  than 
coppers.  But  change  the  direction  of  the  de- 
mand ;  go  to  the  brokwB ;  present  the  benk 
note  there;  no  sooner  said  than  done;  gold 
and  silyer  spring  forth  in  any  quantity;  the 
notes  are  cashed;  you  are  thanked  for  your 
custom,  ioyited  to  return  again ;  and  thus^  the 
counter  of  the  broker,  and  not  the  counter  of 
the  bank,  becomes  the  place  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank.  The  only  part  of  the 
transaction  that  remains  to  be  told,  is  the  per 
centum  which  is  shayed  off!  And,  whoerer 
will  submit  to  that  shaying,  can  haye  all  the 
bank  notes  cashed  which  he  can  carry  to  them. 
Yes,  Mr.  President^  the  brokers,  and  not  the 
bankers,  now  redeem  the  bank  notes.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  specie  for  that  purpose.  They 
haye  enough  to  cash  all  the  notes  of  the  ^>^»»^it^ 
and  all  the  treasury  notes  of  the  goyemment 
into  the  bargain.  Look  at  their  placards  t  not 
a  yillage,  not  a  city,  not  a  town  in  the  Union, 
in  which  the  sign-boards  do  not  salute  the  eye 
of  the  passenger,  inyiting  him  to  come  in  and 
exchange  his  bank  notes,  and  treasury  notea^ 
for  gold  and  silyer.  And  why  cannot  the  banks 
redeem,  as  well  as  the  brokers?  Why  can 
they  not  redeem  their  own  notes  ?  Because  a 
veto  has  issued  firom  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  because  a  political  reyolution  is  to  be  efibct- 
ed  by  injuring  the  country,  and  then  charging 
the  injury  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
republics  administrations.  This  is  the  reason, 
and  the  sole  reason.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  its  affiliated  institutions,  and  its  politi- 
cal confederates,  are  the  sole  obetades  to  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  They  alone 
preyent  the  resumption.  It  is  they  who  are 
now  in  terror  lest  the  resumption  shall  begin, 
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tod  to  prevent  it^  we  hear  the  real  shoat^  and 
M  the  real  application  of  the  rallying  07,  so 
pilhetiodly  uttered  on  this  floor  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wsbstsji] — once 
mart  to  the  bre€u:l^  dearJrieRdSj  once  more  ! 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  the  non-re- 
Bomption  of  spede  payments  is  now  plain  and 
undeniable.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  high 
aooQ,  in  a  dear  sky.  No  two  opinions  can  dif- 
ftr  about  it,  how  much  tongues  may  difler. 
The  cause  of  not  resuming  is  known,  and  the 
erase  of  suspension  will  soon  be  known  hke- 
wise.  Gentlemen  of  the  opposition  charge  the 
sospenaon  upon  the  folly,  the  wickedness,  the 
insanity,  the  misrule,  and  misgovemment  of 
the  oothmdish  administration,  as  they  classi- 
cally call  it;  expressions  which  apply  to  the 
pe(^e  who  created  the  administration  which 
hare  been  so  much  vilified,  and  who  have  sanc- 
tioned their  policy  bj  repeated  elections.  The 
opposition  charge  the  suspension  to  them — ^to 
their  policy— to  their  acts— to  the  veto  of  1832 
—the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  1833 — ^the 
Treasozy  order  of  1836 — and  the  demand  for 
qwcie  for  the  federal  Treasury.  This  is  the 
diaige  of  the  politicians,  and  of  all  who  follow 
the  lead,  and  obey  the  impulsion  of  the  dena- 
tionalized  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes.  But 
what  say  others  whose  voice  should  be  poten- 
tial, and  even  onmipotcnt,  on  this  question? 
What  Bay  the  New  York  dty  banks,  where  the 
suspension  b^an,  and  whose  example  was  al- 
leged for  the  sole  cause  of  suspension  by  all  the 
rest?  What  say  these  banks,  whose  position 
is  at  the  fountain-head  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
answer  for  themselves  is  an  answer  for  alL 
What  say  the j  ?  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear ! 
for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  these  banks,  made  under  an  official  injuno- 
tioii,  by  their  highest  officers,  and^  deliberately 
approved  by  all  the  dty  institutions.  It  is 
s%Ded  by  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  George  New- 
bold,  C.  C.  Lawrence^  G.  Heyer,  J.  J.  Palmer, 
Preserved  Fish,  and  G.  A.  Worth, — seven  gen- 
tlemen of  known  and  established  character ;  and 
not  more  than  one  out  of  the  seven  politically 
friendly  to  the  late  and  present  administrations 
of  the  federal  government.  This  is  their  re- 
port: 

^  The  immediate  causes  which  thus  compelled 
the  banks  of  the  dty  of  New  York  to  suspend 
ipede  payments  on  the  10th  of  Afay  las^  are 


well  known.  The  simultaneous  withdrawmg 
of  the  large  public  deposits^  and  of  excessive 
foreign  cr^ts,  combined  with  the  great  and 
unexpected  foil  in  the  price  of  the  prindpal  ar- 
ticle of  our  exports,  with  an  import  of  com  and 
bread  stufifs,  such  as  had  never  before  occurred, 
and  with  the  consequent  inability  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  south-western  States,  to 
make  the  usual  and  expected  remittances,  did. 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  &11  prindpally  ana 
necessarily,  on  the  greatest  commercial  empo- 
rium of  the  Union.  After  a  long  and  most  ar- 
duous struggle,  during  which  the  banks,  though 
not  altogetl^r  unsuccessfully,  resisting  the  im- 
perative foreign  demand  for  the  precious  metals, 
were  gradually  deprived  of  a  great  portion  off . 
their  specie ;  some  unfortunate  inddents  of  a 
local  nature,  operating  in  concert  with  other 
previous  exdtine  causes,  produced  distrust  and 
panic^  and  finally  one  of  those  general  runs, 
which,  if  continued,  no  banks  that  issue  paper 
money,  payable  on  demand,  can  ever  resist ;  and 
which  soon  put  it  out  of  tne  power  of  those  of 
this  dty  to  sustain  spede  payments.  The  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  banks  throuf^hout 
the  whole  country,  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
the  news  of  the  suspension  in  New  York  reach- 
ed them,  without  waiting  for  an  actual  run ; 
and  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  al- 
leged grounds  of  the  eflects  to  be  apprehended 
from  that  suspension.  Thus,  whilst  the  New 
York  citv  banks  were  almost  drained  of  their 
specie,  those  in  other  places  preserved  the 
amount  which  they  held  before  the  final  catas- 
trophe." 

These  are  the  reasons!  and  what  beoomea 
now  of  the  Philadelphia  cry,  re-echoed  by  poli- 
tidans  and  subaltern  banks,  against  the  ruinous 
measures  of  the  administration  ?  Not  a  mea- 
sure of  the  administration  mentioned !  not  one 
alluded  to!  Not  a  word  about  the  Treasury 
order ;  not  a  word  about  the  veto  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  charter ;  not  a  word  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  depodts  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  not  a  word  about  the  spede 
policy  of  the  administration!  Not  one  word 
about  any  act  of  the  government,  except  that 
distribution  act,  disguised  as  a  deposit  law, 
which  was  a 'measure  of  Congress,  and  not  of 
the  administration,  and  the  work  of  the  expo- 
nents, and  not  the  friends  of  the  administration, 
and  which  encountered  its  only  opposition  in 
the  ranks  of  those  friends.  I  opposed  it,  with 
some  half  dozen  others;  and  among  my  grounds 
of  oppodtion,  one  was,  that  it  would  endanger 
the  depodt  banks,  espedally  the  New  York 
dty  deposit  banks,— that  it  would  reduce  them 
to  the  alternative  oi  choodog  between  breaking 
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their  coBtomen,  and  being  broken  themselves. 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  act — the  work  of 
the  opposition  on  this  floor ;  and  now  we  find 
that  yery  act  to  be  the  cause  which  is  pat  at 
the  head  of  all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  Thus,  the  admin- 
istration is  absolved.  Truth  has  performed  its 
office.  A  false  accusation  is  rebuked  and 
silenced.  Censure  fidls  where  it  is  due;  and 
the  authors  of  the  mischief  stand  exposed  in  the 
double  malefaction  of  haying  done  the  mischief, 
and  then  charged  it  upon  the  heads  of  the  inno- 
eent 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  say,  there 
can  be  no  resumption  until  Congress  ^^acts 
upon  the  currenof."  Until  Congress  acts  upon 
the  currency !  that  is  the  phrase !  and  it  comes 
from  Philadelphia ;  and  the  translation  of  it  is, 
that  there  shall  be  no  resumption  until  Con- 
gress submits  to  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  re- 
diarters  that  institution.  This  is  the  language 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage; but,  happily,  a  different  voice  issues 
frcnn  the  city  of  New  York!  The  authentic 
notification  is  issued  ftom  the  banks  of  that 
dty,  pled^g  themselves  to  resume  by  the  10th 
day  of  May.  They  declare  their  ability  to  re- 
sume, and  to  continue  specie  payments;  and 
declare  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  except  from 
**'deliberate  hostility  ^^ — an  hostility  for  which 
they  allege  there  can  be  no  motive — ^but  of 
which  they  delicately  intimate  there  is  danger. 
Philadelphia  is  distinctly  unveiled  as  the  seat 
of  this  danger.  The  resuming  banks  fear  hos- 
tility—deliberate acts  of  hostility — from  that 
quarter.  They  fear  nothing  from  the  hostility, 
or  fi>lly,  or  wickedness  of  this  administration. 
They  fear  nothing  fh>m  the  Sub-Treasury  bill. 
They  fear  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  nothing  else 
but  his  bank,  with  its  confederates  and  subal- 
terns. They  mean  to  resume,  and  Mr.  Biddle 
means  that  they  shall  not  Henceforth  two 
flags  will  be  seen,  hoisted  fh>m  tyfro  great  cities. 
The  New  York  flag  will  have  the  word  resump- 
tion inscribed  upon  it;  the  Philadelphia  flag 
will  bear  the  inscription  of  non-resumption,  and 
destruction  to  all  resuming  banks. 

I  have  carefully  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  banks  in  the  United  States.  The  New 
York  banks,  and  the  prindpal  deposit  banks, 
had  a  cause  for  stopping  which  no  others  can 
plead,  or  did  plead.    I  announced  that  cause. 


not  once,  but  many  times,  on  this  flo<Hr ;  not 
only  during  the  passage  of  the  distribution  Ittvr, 
but  during  the  discussion  of  those  fiLmous  land 
bills,  which  passed  this  chamber ;  and  one  of 
which  ordered  a  peremptory  distribution  of 
sixty-four  millions,  by  not  only  taking  ^mhmX 
was  in  the  Treasury,  but  by  reaching  back,  and 
taking  all  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  for 
years  preoe^ng.  I  then  declared  in  ray  place, 
and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  banks,  halving 
lent  this  money  under  our  instigation,  if  cadled 
upon  to  reimburse  it  in  this  manner,  most  be 
reduced  to  .he  alternative  of  breaking  their 
customers,  or  of  being  broken  themselTee;. 
When  the  New  York  banks  stopped,  I  made 
great  allowances  for  them ;  but  I  could  not  jus- 
tify others  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
followed  their  example ;  and  still  less  can  I  jna- 
tify  them  for  their  tardiness  in  foUowincp  the 
example  of  the  same  banks  in  resumii^.  ^ow 
that  the  New  York  banks  have  come  forward 
to  redeem  their  obligations,  and  have  shown 
that  sensibility  to  their  own  honor,  and  that 
regard  for  the  punctual  performance  of  their 
promises,  which  once  formed  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  merchant's  and  the  banker's 
acter,  I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  for  their 
cess  in  the  great  contest  which  is  to  ensoe. 
Their  enemy  is  a  cunning  and  a  powerful  one, 
and  as  wicked  and  unscrupulous  as  it  is  canning 
and  strong.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  president  of 
that  bank  which  now  forbids  other  banks  to  re- 
sume, declared  in  an  ofiBcial  communication  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body,  ^  that 
there  were  but  few  StcUe  banks  which  the  Hank 
of  the  United  States  could  not  DESTHO  Y 
by  an  exertum  of  its  POWER,"  Since  that 
time  it  has  become  more  powerful;  and,  besides 
its  political  strength,  and  its  allied  institataons^ 
and  its  exhf  ustless  mine  of  resurrection  notes, 
it  is  computed  by  its  friends  to  widd  a  power 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  !  all 
at  the  beck  and  nod  of  one  single  man !  for  his 
automaton  directors  are  not  even  thought  otl 
The  wielding  of  this  immense  power,  and  its 
fatal  direction  to  the  destruction  of  the  resum- 
ing banks,  presents  the  prospect  of  a  fearful 
conflict  ahead.  Many  of  the  local  banks  will 
doubtless  perish  in  it;  many  individuals  wiU 
be  r^ined ;  much  mischief  will  be  done  to  the 
commerce  and  to  the  business  of  different 
places ;  and  all  the  destruction  that  is  aooom- 
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pGriied  will  be  charged  upon  Bome  act  of  the 
adnunistntion — ^no  matter  what — ^for  wfaateTcr 
is  gireaoat  from  the  PhUadelphia  head  is  incon- 
tinently lepeated  by  all  the  oheequions  follow- 
ers, nntil  the  signal  is  g^ren  to  open  upon  some 

QBWCiy. 

Sir,  the  honest  commerdal  banks  haye  re- 
sumed, or  mean  to  lesome.  They  haye  re- 
Bomed,  not  npon  the  fictitious  and  delusiye 
credit  of  legislatiye  enactments,  but  upon  the 
mfid  basis  of  gold  and  silyer.  The  hundred 
millions  of  specie  which  we  haye  accumulated 
in  the  country  has  done  the  business.  To  that 
hundred  millions  the  country  is  indebted  for 
this  etrly,  easy,  proud  and  glorious  resumption ! 
—and  here  let  us  do  justice  to  the  men  of  this 
day— to  the  policy  of  General  Jackson — and  to 
the  SQoeess  of  the  experiments — ^to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  these  one  hundred  millions. 
Let  Qs  contrast  the  eyents  and  efiects  of  the 
Bfeoppsf^  in  1814,  and  in  181&,  with  the  eyents 
■nd  dfects  of  the  stoppage  in  1837,  and  let  us 
see  the  difference  between  them,  and  the 
causes  of  that  difierence.  The  stoppage  of  1814 
eompeUed  the  goyemment  to  use  depreciated 
bank  notes  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
and  up  to  the  year  1817.  Treasury  notes,  eyen 
bearing  a  laige  interest,  were  depreciated  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  per  cent.  Bank  notes  were  at 
an  equal  depreciation.  The  losses  to  the  goy- 
emment from  depreciated  paper  in  loans  alone, 
daring  the  war,  were  computed  by  a  committee 
ef  the  House  of  Representatiyes  at  eighty  mil- 
fions  of  dollars.  Indiyiduals  suffered  in  the 
aune  prop^tion;  and  eyeiy  transactjon  of  life 
bore  the  impress  of  the  general  calamity. 
Specie  was  not  to  be  had.  There  was,  nation- 
sUj  speaking,  none  in  the  country.  The  specie 
staDdard  was  gone ;  the  measure  of  yalues  was 
lost ;  a  fluctuating  paper  money,  ruinously  de- 
preciated, was  the  medium  of  all  exchanges.  To 
extricate  itself  from,  this  deplorable  condition, 
the  expedient  of  a  National  Bank  was  resorted 
to— that  measure  of  so  much  humiliation,  and  of 
■0  much  misfortune  to  the  republican  party. 
For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  giye  relief  and  to 
nstore  national  prosperity;  but  treacherous 
lad  delnsiye  was  the  seeming  boon.  The  banks 
Mmaed — ^relapsed — and  eyery  eyil  of  the  pre- 
TioQt  suqiension  returned  upon  the  country 
with  increaaed  and  aggravated  force. 

Politiciana  alone  have  taken  up  this  matter. 


and  haye  proposed,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  goyemment— for  the  first 
time  in  48  years— to  compel  the  government  to 
receiye  paper  money  for  its  dues.  The  pretext 
is,  to  aid  the  banks  m  resuming  I  This,  indeed, 
is  a  maryellons  pretty  conception!  Aid  the 
banks  to  resume !  Why,  sir,  we  cannot  pre- 
vent them  from  resuming.  Every  solvent, 
commercial  bank  in  the  United  States  either 
has  resumed,  or  has  declared  its  determination 
to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  insol- 
vent, and  the  political  banks,  which  did  not 
mean  to  resume,  will  have  to  follow  the  New 
York  example,  or  die !  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  must 
follow  the  New  York  lead,  or  die !  The  good 
banks  are  with  the  country :  the  rest  we  defy. 
The  political  banks  may  resume  or  not  as  they 
please,  or  as  they  dare.  If  they  do  not,  they 
die !  Public  opinion,  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
will  exterminate  them.  If  the  president  of  the 
miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  made 
a  mistake  in  recommending  indefinite  non- 
resumption,  and  in  proposing  to  establish  a  con- 
federation of  broken  banks,  and  has  found  out 
his  mistake,  and  wants  a  pretext  for  retreating^ 
let  him  invent  one.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  case.  Any  thing  that  the  government 
does,  or  does  not — any  thing  that  has  happened, 
will  happen,  or  can  happen — ^will  answer  the 
purpose.  Let  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  give  out  a  tune:  incontinently  it 
will  be  sung  by  every  bank  man  in  the  United 
States ;  and  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the  ditty 
may  be,  it  will  be  celebrated  as  superhuman 
music. 

But  an  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  them!  one 
that  foretells '  their  destruction,  is  able  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  which  looks  for  its  own  suc- 
cess in  their  ruin.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  banks  expressly  refers  to 
^  acts  of  deliberate  hostility "  from  a  neigh- 
boring institution  as  a  danger  which  the  resum- 
ing banks  might  have  to  dread.  The  reference 
was  plain  to  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  the  source  of  this  danger.  Since  that 
time  an  insolent  and  daring  threat  has  issued 
from  Philadelphia^  bearing  the  marks  of  its 
bank  paternity,  openly  threatening  the  resum- 
ing banks  of  New  York  with  destruction.  This 
is  the  threat :  ^  Let  the  banks  of  the  Empit^ 
State  come  up  from  their  Elba,  and  enjoy 
their  hundred  days  of  resumption  s  a  Waters 
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loo  awaiU  them,  and  a  St,  Helena  it  prepared 
for  themJ^  Here  is  *  direct  menace,  and  com- 
ing from  a  source  which  is  able  to  make  good 
what  it  threatens.  Without  hostile  attacks, 
the  resuming  banks  have  a  perilous  process  to 
go  through.  The  business  of  resumption  is  al- 
ways critical  It  is  a  case  of  impured  credit, 
and  a  slight  circumstance  maj  excite  a  panic 
which  may  be  iatal  to  the  whole.  The  public 
having  seen  them  stop  payment,  can  readily  be- 
liere  in  the  mortality  of  their  nature,  and  that 
another  stoj^nge  is  as  easy  as  the  former.  On 
the  slightest  alarm — on  the  stoppage  of  a  few 
inconsiderable  banks,  or  on  the  noise  of  a 
groundless  rumor — a  general  panic  may  break 

out.    Saute  qui  peul saye  himself  who  can 

— becomes  the  cry  with  the  public;  and  al- 
most every  bank  may  be  run  down.-  So  it  was 
in  England  after  the  long  suspension  there  from 
1797  to  1823 ;  so  it  was  in  the  United  SUtes 
alter  the  suspension  from  1814  to  1817 ;  in  each 
country  a  second  stoppage  ensued  in  two  years 
after  resumption;  and  these  second  stoppages 
are  like  relapses  to  an  individual  after  a  spell 
of  sickness :  the  relapse  is  more  easily  brought 
on  than  the  original  disease,  and  is  far  more 
dangerous. 

The  banks  in  England  suspended  in  1797 — 
they  broke  in  1825 ;  in  the  United  States  it 
was  a  suspension  during  the  war,  and  a  break- 
ing in  1819-20.  So  it  may  be  again  with  us. 
There  is  imminent  danger  to  the  resuming 
banks,  without  the  pressure  of  premeditated 
hostility ;  but,  with  that  hostility,  their  pros- 
tration is  almost  certain.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  can  crush  hundreds  on  any  day 
that  it  pleases.  It  can  send  out  its  agents  into 
every  State  of  the  Union,  with  sealed  orders  to 
be  opened  on  a  given  day,  like  captains  sent  in- 
to different  seas ;  and  can  break  hundreds  of 
local  banks  within  the  same  hour,  and  over  an 
extent  of  thousands  of  miles.  It  can  do  this 
with  perfect  ease — the  more  easily  with  resur- 
rection notes — and  thus  excite  a  universal  panic, 
crush  the  resuming  banks,  and  then  charge  the 
whole  upon  the  government  This  is  what  it 
can  do;  this  is  what  it  has  threatened;  and 
stupid  is  the  bank,  and  doomed  to  destruction, 
that  does  not  look  out  for  the  danger,  and  forti- 
fy against  it  In  addition  to  all  these  dangers, 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the 
resolution  himself,  tells  you  that  these  banks 


most  &il  agun !  he  tells  you  they  will  lail !  and 
in  the  very  same  moment  he  presses  the  oam- 
pulsory  reception  of  all  the  notes  on  all  theas 
banks  upon  the  federal  treasury !  Wtiat  is  this 
but  a  proposition  to  ruin  the  finances— to  bank- 
rupt the  Treasury — ^to  disgrace  the  adminis- 
tration— ^to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the 
State  banks  to  serve  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
government,  and  to  gain  a  new  argument  foit 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  bank  party  to  power  ?  This  is 
the  clear  inference  from  the  proportion  ;  and 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  expose,  and  to  repel  it,  as  a  propositioii  to 
inflict  mischief  and  disgrace  upon  the  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  point,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  effects  and  events  of  former  bank 
stoppages,  and  the  effects  and  events  of  the 
present  one.  The  effects  of  the  former  were  to 
sink  the  price  of  labor  and  of  property  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  fill  the  States  with  stop  Iawb^ 
relief  laws,  property  laws,  and  tender  laws ;  to 
ruin  nearly  all  debtors,  and  to  make  property 
change  hands  at  fatal  rates ;  to  compel  the  fed- 
eral government  to  witness  the  heavy  deprecia- 
tion of  its  treasury  notes,  to  receive  its  reTe- 
nues  in  depreciated  paper ;  and,  finally,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  as 
the  means  of  getting  it  out  of  its  deplorable 
condition — that  bank,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  followed  by  the  seven  years  of  the 
greatest  calamity  which  ever  afflicted  the  oonn- 
try ;  and  from  which  calamity  we  then  had  to 
seek  relief  from  the  tariff*,  and  not  firom  more 
banks.  How  different  Uie  events  of  the  present 
time !  The  banks  stopped  in  May,  1837 ;  they 
resume  in  May,  1838.  Their  paper  depreciated 
but  little ;  property,  except  in  a  few  places,  was 
but  slightly  affected ;  the  price  <^  produce  con- 
tinued good ;  people  paid  their  debts  vrithout 
sacrifices ;  treasury  notes,  in  defiance  of  politi* 
cal  and  moneyed  combinations  to  depress  them, 
kept  at  or  near  par ;  in  many  places  above  it ; 
the  government  was  never  brought  to  receive 
its  revenues  in  depreciated  paper ;  and  finally 
aU  good  banks  are  resuming  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  year ;  and  no  national  bank  has  been  cre- 
ated^ Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  two 
periods ;  and  now,  sir,  what  is  all  this  owii^ 
to  ?  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  difference  in 
two  similar  periods  of  bank  stoppages  ?  It  is 
owing  to  our  gold  bill  of  1834^  by  which  wo 
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eofiected  the  entmeouB  standard  of  gold,  and 
which  is  now  giving  us  an  avahuMshe  of  that 
meUl;  it  is  owing  to  our  silyer  bill  of  the  same 
year,  by  which  we  repealed  the  disastrons  act 
of  1819,  against  the  diculation  of  foreign  sihrer, 
and  which  is  now  ^reading  the  Mexican  dol- 
lars all  aver  the  country ;  it  is  owing  to  our 
morements  against  small  notes  under  twenty 
dollars;  to  our  branch  mints,  and  the  increased 
actiriky  of  the  mother  mint ;  to  our  determinar 
tloa  to  reriye  the  caneocy  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  our  determination  not  to  &11  back  upon 
the  local  p^ier  currendoi  of  the  States  for  a 
national   cnrren^.     It  was  owing   to  these 
measures  that  we  hare  passed  through  this 
bank    stoppage  in  a  style  so  different   from 
what  has  been  done  heretofore.    It  is  owing  to 
oar  *^ experimenU^  on  the  current — to  our 
^  humbug  ^'^  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency — to 
our  "  tampering "  with  the  monetary  system 
— it  is  owing  to  these  that  we  have  had  this 
signal  suooess  in  this  last  stoppage,  and  are  now 
victorious  over  all  the  prophets  of  woe,  and  over 
all  the  architects  of  mischiet    These  expert 
nenUj  this  humbugging,  and  this  tampering, 
has  increased  our  specie  in  six  years  from  twen- 
ty millions  to  one  hundred  millions;  and  it  is 
these  one  hundred  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
which  have  sustained  the  country  and  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  shock  of  the  stoppage — ^has 
enabled  the  honest  solvent  banks  to  resume, 
and  will  leave  the  insolvent  and  political  banks 
without  excuse  or  justification  for  not  resum- 
ing.   Our  experiments — ^I  love  the  word,  and 
am  sorry  that  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  have 
ceased  to  repeat  it — ^have  brought  an  avalanche 
of  gold  and  silver  into  the  country ;  it  is  satu- 
nting  OS  with  the  precious  metals,  it  has  re- 
lieved and  sustained  the  country;  and  now 
when  these  experiments  have  been  successful — 
have  triumphed  over  all  opposition — gentlemen 
cease  their  ridicule,  and  go  to  work  with  their 
paper-money  resolutions  to  force  the  govem- 
nient  to  use  paper,  and  thereby  to  drive  off  the 
pM  and  silver  which  our  policy  has  brought 
into  the  country,  destroy  the  specie  basis  of  the 
liaaks^  give  us  an  exclusive  paper  currency 
apua,  and  produce  a  new  expansion  and  a  new 
ezplorion. 

Jostioe  to  the  men  of  this  day  requires  these 
things  to  be  stated.  They  have  avoided  the 
orron  of  1811.    They  have  avoided  the  pit  into 


which  they  saw  their  predecessors  ML  Those 
who  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter 
in  1811,  did  nothing  else  but  prevent  its  re; 
newal ;  they  provided  no  substitute  for  the 
notes  of  the  bank ;  did  nothing  to  restore  the 
currency  of  the  constitution ;  nothing  to  revive 
the  gold  currency ;  nothing  to  increase  the  spe- 
cie of  the  country.  They  fell  back  upon  the 
exclusive  use  of  local  bank  notes,  without  even 
doing  any  thing  to  strengthen  the  local  banks, 
by  discarding  their  paper  under  twenty  dollars. 
They  fell  back  upon  the  local  banks;  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  total  prostration,  the  ut- 
ter helplessness,  the  deplorable  inability  of  the 
government  to  take  care  of  itself  or  to  relieve 
and  restore  the  oountxy,  when  the  banks  failed. 
Those  who  prevented  the  recharter  of  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seen  all 
this;  and  they  determined  to  avoid  such  error 
and  calamity.  They  set  out  to  revive  the  na- 
tional gold  currency,  to  increase  the  silver  cur- 
rency, and  to  reform  and  strengthen  the  bank- 
ing system.  They  set  out  to  do  these  things ; 
and  they  have  (ione  them.  Against  a  powerfhl 
combined  political  and  moneyed  confederation, 
they  have  succeeded ;  and  the  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver  now  in  the  country  at- 
tests  the  greatness  of  their  victory,  and  insures 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  against  the  mar 
chinations  of  the  wicked  and  the  factious. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

MR.  CLATS  RESOLUTION  IN  FAVOR  OF  BE8UM. 
INO  BANKS,  AND  MR.  BENTON^  REMARKS  UPON 

rr. 

After  the  New  York  banks  had  resolved  to 
recommence  specie  payments,  and  before  the 
day  arrived  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  to  promote  resumption 
by  making  the  notes  of  the  resuming  banks  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  federal 
government.  It  was  clearly  a  movement  in  be- 
half of  the  delinquent  banks,  as  those  of  New 
York,  and  others,  had  resolved  to  return  to 
specie  payments  without  requiring  any  such 
condition.  Nevertheless  he  placed  the  banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  front  rank  for 
the  benefits  to  be  received  under  his  proposed 
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measure.  They  had  undertaken  to  reoommenoe 
payments,  he  said,  not  from  any  ability  to  do 
so,  but  from  compulsion  imder  a  law  of  the 
State.  The  reoeivability  of  their  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  all  federal  dues  would  give  them  a 
credit  and  drculation  which  would  prevent 
their  too  rapid  return  for  redemption.  So  of 
others.  It  would  be  a  help  to  all  in  getting 
through  the  critical  process  of  resumption ;  and 
in  helping  them  would  benefit  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  thought  it  wise 
to  give  that  assistance ;  but  reiterated  his  opin- 
ion that,  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  would  effectually  remedy  the 
evils  of  a  disordered  currency,  and  permanently 
cure  the  wounds  under  which  the  country  was 
now  suffering.  Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  said: 

This  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Glat],  is  to  aid  the  banks  to  resume — to 
aid,  encourage,  and  enable  them  to  resume. 
This  is  its  object,  as  declared  by  its  mover; 
and  it  is  offered  here  after  the  leading  banks 
have  resumed,  and  when  no  power  can  even 
prevent  the  remaining  solvent  banks  fh>m  re- 
suming. Doubtless,  immortal  glory  will  be 
acquired  by  this  resolution !  It  can  be  heralded 
to  all  comers  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  in 
all  manner  of  speeches  and  editorials,  as  the 
miraculous  cause  of  an  event  which  had  already 
occurred !  Yes,  sir — already  occurred  I  for  the 
solvent  banks  have  resumed,  are  resuming,  and 
will  resume.  Every  solvent  bank  in  the  United 
States  will  have  resumed  in  a  few  months,  and 
no  efforts  of  the  insolvents  and  their  political 
confederates  can  prevent  it  In  New  York  the 
resumption  is  general;  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  partial; 
and  every  where  the  solvent  banks  are  prepar- 
ing to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  gave  when 
they  stopped — that  of  resuming  whenever  New 
York  did.  The  insolvent  and  political  banks 
will  not  resume  at  all,  or,  except  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  fail  again,  make  a  panic  and  a  new  run 
upon  the  resuming  banks — stop  them,  if  possi- 
ble, then  charge  it  upon  the  administration,  and 
recommence  their  lugubrious  cxy  for  a  National 
Bank. 

The  resumption  will  take  place.  The  masses 
of  gold  and  silver  pouring  into  the  country 
under  the  beneficent  effects  of  General  Jackson's 
hard-money  policy,  will  enable  every  solvent 


bank  to  resume;  a  moral  sense,  and  a  fear  of 
consequences,  will  compel  them  to  do  it.  The 
importations  of  specie  are  now  enormous^  and 
equalling  every  demand,  if  it'  was  not  enp- 
pressed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  the  country  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  drculation— that  they 
are  dollar  for  dollar-r-that  the  country  is  hetter 
off  for  money  at  this  day  than  it  .ever  was  be- 
fore, though  shamefully  deprived  of  the  uae  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  political  and  insolTent 
part  of  the  banks  and  their  confederate  poli- 
ticians. 

The  solvent  banks  will  resume,  and  CoDg;re68 
cannot  prevent  them  if  it  tried.  They  have 
received  the  aid  which  they  need  in  the 
$100,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  re- 
lieves the  country,  and  distresses  the  politicians 
who  predicted  no  relief,  until  a  national  bank 
was  created.  Of  the  nine  hundred  banks  in  the 
country,  there  are  many  which  never  can  re* 
sume,  and  which  should  not  attempt  it,  except 
to  wind  up  their  afiairs.  Many  of  these  axe 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  will  fitll  to  pieces  the 
instant  they  are  put  to  the  specie  test.  Some 
of  them  even  fail  now  for  rags ;  several  hare  so 
failed  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  called  wild  cats — ^the  progeny  of  a  gen- 
eral banking  law  in  Michigan.  We  want  a  re- 
sumption to  discriminate  between  banks,  and 
to  save  the  community  fix)m  impositions. 

We  wanted  specie,  and  we  have  got  it.  Fire 
years  ago— at  the  veto  session  of  1832 — there 
were  but  twenty  millions  in  the  country.  So 
said  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  who  has 
just  resumed  his  seat  [Mr.  Webstxr].  We 
have  now,  or  will  have  in  a  few  weeks,  one 
hundred  millions.  This  is  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  It  compels  resumption,  and  has  de- 
feated all  the  attempts  to  scouige  the  country 
into  a  submission  to  a  national  bank.  While 
that  one  hundred  millions  remains,  the  country 
can  place  at  defiance  the  machinations  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  confederate 
politicians,  to  perpetuate  the  suspension,  and  to 
continue  the  reign  of  rags  and  shin-plasters. 
Their  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of  these  hundred 
millions,  and  all  schemes  yet  tried  have  fidled 
to  counteract  the  Jacksonian  policy.  Ridicule 
was  tried  first ;  deportation  of  specie  was  tried 
next ;  a  forced  suspension  has  been  continncd 
for  a  year;  the  State  governments  and  the  peo* 
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pie  were  vtoqnislied ;  still  tbe  sprMae  cune  in, 
beeuise  the  federal  goTemment  created  a  de- 
mmd  for  it.  This  firm  demand  has  frustrated 
all  the  sdiemes  to  driye  off  specie,  and  to  delirer 
op  the  eoontry  to  the  dominion  of  the  paper- 
fflooey  partj.  This  demand  has  heen  the 
fitombling  block  of  that  party ;  and  this  resolu- 
tion now  comes  to  remore  that  stumbling 
block.  It  is  the  most  lerolting  proposition  erer 
made  in  this  Oozigress !  It  is  a  fiaerant  Tiolft- 
tkm  of  the  constitution,  by  making  paper  money 
ft  tender  both  to  and  from  the  government  It 
isfinogfatwith  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  pub- 
lic pn^Krty,  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  pub- 
lic creditors.  Tbe  notes  of  nine  hundred  banks 
tre  to  be  reoeiyed  into  the  Treasury,  and  dis- 
bursed from  the  Treasury.  They  are  to  be 
piid  oQt  as  well  as  paid  in.  The  ridiculous 
proriso  of  willingness  to  reoeiye  them  on  the 
part  of  the  public  creditor  is  an  insult  to  him ; 
for  there  is  no  choice— it  is  that  or  nothing. 
The  disbursing  officer  does  not  offer  hard  money 
vith  one  hand,  and  paper  with  the  other,  and 
tell  tbe  creditor  to  take  his  choice.  No!  he 
ofien  paper  or  nothing!  To  talk  of  willing- 
De66,when  there  is  no  choice,  is  insult,  mockery 
and  OQtnge.  Great  is  the  loss  of  popularity 
which  this  administration  has  sustained  from 
ptjing  out  depreciated  paper ;  great  the  decep- 
tJon  whidi  has  been  practised  upon  the  goy- 
eniment  in  representing  this  paper  as  being 
willingly  reoeiyed.  Necessity,  and  not  good 
will,  roled  the  creditor;  indignation,  resent- 
neat,  and  execrations  on  the  administration, 
were  tbe  thanks  with  which  he  receiyed  it 
This  has  disgraced  and  injured  the  administra- 
tioa  more  than  all  other  causes  put  t<^ther ; 
H  has  lost  it  tens  of  thousands  of  true  friends. 
It  is  DOW  getting  into  a  condition  to  pay  hard 
mooey;  and  this  resolution  comes  to  prevent 
Kd)  payment,  and  to  continue  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  ruinous  paper-money  payments.  Defeat 
the  resolution,  and  the  government  will  quickly 
pay  all  demands  upon  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
will  recover  its  popularity ;  pass  it,  and  paper 
Bwney  will  continue  to  be  paid  out,  and  the  ad- 
BQu&ltation  will  continue  to  lose  ground. 

The  resolution  proposes  to  make  the  notes  of 
M  banks  the  currency  of  the  general  govem- 
laatt^aod  the  mover  of  the  resolution  tells  you, 
at  the  same  time,  that  aU  these  banks  wiU  &il ! 
that  they  cannot  continne  specie  payments  if 


they  b<^ !  that  nothing  but  a  national  bank 
can  hold  them  up  to  specie  payments,  and  that 
we  have  no  such  bank.  This  is  the  languago 
of  the  mover ;  it  is  the  language,  also,  of  all  his 
party;  more  than  that — ^it  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Blddle's  letter — that  letter  which  is  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition  party.  Here,  then,  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  compel  the  administration,  by  law,  to 
give  up  the  public  lands  for  the  paper  of  banks 
which  are  to  fail — to  fill  the  Treasury  with  the 
paper  of  such  banks — and  to  pay  out  such 
paper  to  the  public  creditors.  This  is  the  prop- 
osition, and  it  is  nothing  but  another  form  of 
accomplishing  what  was  attempted  in  this 
chamber  a  few  weeks  ago,  namely,  a  direct  re- 
ceipt of  irredeemable  paper  money !  That  prop- 
osition was  too  naked  and  glaring ;  it  was  too 
rank  and  startiing;  it  was  rebuked  and  repulsed. 
A  circuitous  operation  is  now  to  accomplish 
what  was  then  too  rashly  attempted  by  a  direct 
movement.  Receive  the  notes  of  900  banks  for 
the  lands  and  duties ;  these  900  banks  will  all 
fail  again ; — so  says  the  mover,  because  there  is 
no  king  bank  to  regulate  them.  We  have  then 
lost  our  lands  and  revenues,  and  filled  our 
Treasury  with  irredeemable  paper.  This  is 
just  the  point  umed  at  by  the  original  propo- 
sition to  receive  irredeemable  paper  in  the  first 
instance:  it  ends  in  the  reception  of  such 
paper.  If  the  resolution  passes,  there  will  be 
another  explosion :  for  the  receivability  of  these 
notes  for  the  public  dues,  and  especially  for  the 
public  lands,  wUl  run  out  another  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  system — to  be  followed,  of 
course,  by  another  general  explosion.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  banks  is  to  hold  them  down  to 
specie  pa3rments.  To  do  otherwise,  and  espe- 
cially to  do  what  this  resolution  proposes,  is  to 
make  the  administration  the  instrument  of  its 
own  disgrace  and  degradation — ^to  make  it  join 
in  the  ruin  of  the  finances  and  the  currency — ^in 
the  surrender  of  the  national  domain  for  broken 
bank  paper — and  in  producing  a  new  cry  for  a 
national  bank,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
it  has  produced. 

[The  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Glat  was  de- 
feated, and  the  experiment  of  a  specie  currency 
for  the  government  was  continued.] 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ftESUHPTION  BT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  UNITED 
STATES  BANK;  AND  OTHEBS  WHICH  FOLLOW- 
ED HER  LEAD. 

The  resumption  by  the  New  York  banks  had 
its  effect.    Their  example  was  potent,  either  to 
■  suspend  or  resume.    AU  the  banks  in  the  Union 
had  followed  their  example  in  stopping  specie 
payments :  more  than  half  of  them  followed 
them  in  recommenciztg  payments.    Those  which 
did  not  recommence  became  obnoxious  to  pub- 
lic censure,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  either  dis- 
honesty or  insoWency.    At  the  head  of  this  de- 
linquent class  stood  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  justly  held  accountable  by  the  public 
««ioe  for  the  delinquency  of  all  the  rest    Her 
position  became  untenable.    She  was  c(»npelled 
to  descend  from  it ;  and,  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, she  affected  to  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  general  resumption ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  idea  invited,  in  the  month  of  July,  through 
a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  a  general 
meeting  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  that  month, 
to  consult  and  fix  a  time  for  resumption.    A 
few  banks  sent  delegates;  others  sent  letters, 
agreeing  to  whatever  might  be  done.     In  all 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  del^ates,  or 
letters,  from  banks  in  nine  States ;  and  these 
delegates  and  letters  forming  themselves  into  a 
general  convention  of  banks,  passed  a  resolution 
for  a  general  resumption  on  the  13th  of  August 
ensuing.    And  thus  ended  this  struggle  to  act 
upon  the  government  through  the  distresses  of 
the  oountxy,  and  coerce  it  into  a  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular — ^into  a  recharter  of  the  United 
States  Bank — the  restoration  of  the  deposits — 
and  the  adoption  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  for  a 
national  currency*    The  game  had  been  over- 
played.   The  public  saw  through  it^  and  derived 
a  lesson  from  it  which  put  bank  and  state  per- 
manently apart,  and  led  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  federal  government ;  and 
the  exclusive  keeping  of  its  own  moneys  by  its 
own  treasurers.    All  right-minded  people  re- 
joiced at  the  issue  of  the  straggle;  but  there 
wei^  some  that  well  knew  that  the  resumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  hollow  and  deceptive — that  she  had  no 


foundations,  and  would  stop  again,  and  for 
I  said  this  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  time,  and 
he  gave  the  opinion  I  expressed  a  better  accept- 
ance than  he  had  accorded  to  the  previoiu  one 
in  February,  1837.  Parting  fh>m  him  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  1838-'39, 1  said  to  him,  this 
bank  would  stop  before  we  meet  again ;  that  is 
to  say,  before  I  should  return  to  Congress.  It 
did  so,  and  for  ever.  At  meeting  him  the  ensu- 
ing November,  he  was  the  first  to  remark  apon 
the  truth  of  these  predictions. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

PBOPOSED  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS :  MB.  PRES- 
TON^S  MOTION  AND  SPEECH:  EXTRACTS^ 

The  republic  of  Texas  had  now  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  federal  Union,  as  one  of  its 
States.  Its  minister  at  Washington,  Memucan 
Hunt,  Esq.,  had  made  the  formal  application  to 
our  executive  government.  That  was  one  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  annexation  removed.  It 
was  no  longer  an  insult  to  her  to  propose  to 
annex  her;  and  she  having  consented,  it  referred 
the  question  to  the  deciuon  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  was  still  another  otjectkin, 
and  which  was  insuperable :  Texas  was  still  at 
war  with  Mexico ;  and  to  annex  her  was  to  an- 
nex  the  war — a  consequence  which  morality 
and  policy  equally  rejected.  Mr.  Prestox,  of 
South  Carolina,  brought  in  a  resolution  on  the 
subject — ^not  for  annexation,  but  for  a  legisla- 
tive expression  in  favor  of  the  measure,  as  a 
basis  for  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Texas;  so  as  to  effect  the 
annexation  by  the  consent  of  alt  parties,  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  offence;  and  unite  our  own 
legislative  with  the  executive  authority  in  ac- 
complishing the  measure.  In  support  of  this 
motion,  he  delivered  a  speech  which,  as  sho^ring 
the  state  of  the  question  at  the  time,  and  pre- 
senting sound  views,  and  as  constituting  a  link 
in  the  history  of  the  Texas  annexation,  is  hei« 
introduced — some  extracts  to  exhibit  its  lesMl- 
ing  ideas. 


^  The  proposition  which  I  now  submit  in  _  ^ 
gard  to  this  prosperous  and  self«dependent  State 
woiUd  be  indecorous  and  presumptuous,  had  not 
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the  letd  been  giyen  by  Texas  benelf.    It  ap- 
pem  b J  the  oorrespondenoo  of  the  envoy  extra- 
ordinary of  that'  republic  with  our  own  goyem- 
Drat,  that  the  question  of  annexation  on  certain 
lenas  and  conditions  has  been  submitted  to  the 
peopb  of  the  republic,  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
atire  by  a  very  large  majority ;  whereupon,  and 
in  pursuance  of  instructiona  from  his  goyem- 
ment,  he  proposes  to  open  a  nesotiation  for  the 
looomi&hment  of  that  object.    The  correspond- 
eooe  has  been  communicated  upon  a  call  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  the 
proposition  becomes  a  fit  subject  for  the  delibe- 
ration of  Congress.    Nor  is  it  proposed  by  m  y 
resolution.  Mr.  President,  to  do  any  thing  which 
ooold  be  justly  construed  into  cause  of  offence 
bj  Mexico.    The  terms  of  the  resolution  guard. 
oar  relations  with  that  republic ;  and  the  spirit 
in  whidi  it  is  conceived  is  entirely  averse  to 
any  compromise  of  our  national  fidth  and  honor, 
for  any  object,  of  whatever  magnitude.    More 
especially  would  I  have  our  intercourse  with 
Mexico  characterized  by  fair  dealing  and  mode- 
ration^  on  account  of  her  unfortunate  condition, 
resnltmg  from  a  long-continued  series  of  intes- 
tine dissensions,  whKh  all  who  have  not  been 
bom  to  liberty  must  inevitably  encounter  in 
seeking  for  it.    As  long,  therefore,  as  the  pre- 
tensioQS  of  Mexico  are  attonpted  to  be  asserted 
by  actual  force,  or  as  long  as  there  is  any  rea- 
sonaUe  prospect  that  she  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  lesufei^te  Teicas,  I  do  not  propose  to 
intei^ere.    My  own  deliberate  conviction,  to  be 
aore^  is,  that  that  period  has  already  passed; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
tfame  is  more  danger  of  an  mvasion  and  con- 
qncst  of  Mexico  by  Texab,  than  that  this  last 
will  ever  be  reannexed  to  Mexico. 

^I  disavow,  Mr.  President,  all  hostile  pur- 
pofieo,  or  even  ill  temper,  towards  Mexico ;  and 
I  trust  that  I  impugn  neither  the  policy  nor 
principles  of  the  administratioi^  I  therefore 
&el  nyeelf  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sioa  of  the  points  made  in  the  resolution,  en- 
tirely disembarrassed  of  any  preliminary  ob- 
stacle, unless,  indeed,  the  mods  by  which  so 
important  an  act  is  to  be  effected  may  be  con- 
nfered  as  interposing  a  difficult.  If  the  ob- 
ject itself  be  witnin  the  competency  of  this  gov- 
enmeot,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show, 
and  both  parties  consent,  every  means  mutually 
agreed  upon  would  establish  a  joint  obligation. 
The  aconisition  of  new  territory  has  heretofore 
been  effected  by  treaty,  and  this  mo^  of  pro- 
ceeding in  regard  to  Texas  has  been  proposed 
by  h^  minister;  but  I  believe  it  would  com- 
port more  with  the  importance  of  the  measure. 
that  both  branches  of  the  government  shoula 
eoDcur,  the  legislature  expressine  a  previous 
opinion;  and,  this  being  done,  all  difficulties, 
of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  real  or  imaginary, 
aig^t  be  avoided  by  n  treaty  tripartite  between 
Mtidoo^  Texas,  and  the  United  States^  in  which 
the  assent  and  conflnnation  of  Mexico  (for  a 


pecuniary  consideration,  if  yon  choose)  might 
be  had,  without  infringing  the  acknowledged 
independence  and  free  agency  of  Texas. 

"  The  treaty,  Mr.  President,  of  1819,  was  a 
great  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States.  We  went  into  it  blindly,  I  must  say. 
The  great  importance  of  Florida,  to  which  the 
public  mind  was  strongly  awakened  at  that 
time  by  peculiar  circumstances,  led  us  precip- 
itately into  a  measure  by  which  we  threw  a 
sem  away  that  would .  have  bought  ten  Flori- 
das.  Under  any  circumstances,  Florida  would 
have  been  ours  in  a  short  time ;  but  our  impa^- 
tienoe  induced  us  to  purchase  it  by  a  territory 
ten  times  as  large — a  hundred  times  as  fertile, 
and  to  dve  five  millions  of  dollars  into  the  bar- 
gain. Sir,  I  resign  myself  to  what  is  done ;  I 
acquiesce  in  the  inexorable  past ;  1  propose  no 
wild  and  chimerical  revolution  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been  wrong  originally. 
But  this  I  do  propose :  that  we  should  seize  tno 
fur  and  just  occasion  now  presented  to  remedy 
the  misUke  which  was  made  in  1819 ;  that  we 
should  repair  as  far  as  we  can  the  evil  efiect  of 
a  breach  of  the  constitution;  that  we  should 
re-establish  the  integrity  of  our  dismembered 
territory,  and  get  bacjc  into  our  Union,  by  the 
just  and  honorable  means  providentially  offered 
to  us,  that  fiur  and  fertile  province  which,  in  an 
evil  hour,  we  severed  from  the  confederacy. 

^  But  the  boundary  line  established  b^  the 
treaty  of  1819  not  only  deprives  us  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  fertUe  territory,  but  winds  with  <<a 
deep  indent "  upon  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
itself  runnine  upon  the  Red  River  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  places  a  foreign  nation  in  the  rear 
of  our  Mississippi  settlements,  and  brings  it 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  great  outlet 
which  discharges  the  commerce  of  half  the 
Union.  The  mouth  of  the  Sabine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  of  a  dangerous 
vicinity.  The  great  object  of  the  purchase  of  . 
Louisiana  was  to  remove  all  possible  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  States  in  the  vast  commerce  of 
the  outlet  of  so  inany  States.  By  the  cession 
of  Texas,  this  policy  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compromised. 

"  The  committee,  it  appears  to  me,  has  been 
led  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  this  subject  by 
a  fundamental  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  government ;  a  mistake  which 
has  pervaded  and  perverted  all  its  reasoning, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  abundant 
source  of  much  practical  mischief  in  the  action 
of  this  government,  and  of  very  dangerous  spec- 
ulation. The  mistake  lies  in  considering  this, 
as  to  its  nature  and  powers,  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment of  one  people,  instead  of  a  confederated 
government  of  many  States.  There  is  no  one 
single  act  performed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States^  under  the  constitution,  as  one  people. 
Even  m  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  this 
distinction  is  maintained.     A  certain  number 
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of  delegates  is  assigned  to  each  State,  and  the 
people  of  each  State  eleet  for  their  own  State. 
When  the  functionaries  of  the  goremment  as- 
semble here,  thej  hare  no  source  of  power  bat 
the  constitution,  which  prescribes^  defines,  and 
limits  their  action,  and  constitutes  them,  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  a  trust  or  agency,  for 
the  peHbrmanoe  of  certain  duties  confided  to 
them  by  Tarious  States  or  oommunities.  This 
government  is^  therefore,  a  confederacy  of  sov- 
ereign States,  associating  themselres  together 
for  mutual  adTsntages.  Ther  originally  came 
together  as  sovereign  States,  having  no  authori- 
ty and  pretending  to  no  power  of  reciprocal 
control.  North  Carolina  and  Bhode  Island 
stood  oS  for  a  time,  refusing  to  join  the  con- 
federacy, and  at  length  came  into  it  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sovereign  discretion.  So  too  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  a  State  fullr  oiganized  and  per^ 
feet,  and  self-governed,  before  she  was  a  State 
of  this  Union ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  States  here- 
tofore admitted,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be  so.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  admit- 
ting another  State  into  this  confederacy  ?  The 
power  to  admit  new  States  is  expressly  given. 
^  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union."  By  t^  very  terms  of  the 
grant,  they  must  be  Staie»  before  they  are  ad- 
mittra ;  when  admitted,  they  become  States  of 
the  Union.  The  terms,  restrictions,  and  pin- 
ciples  upon  which  new  States  are  to  be  received, 
are  matters  to  be  regulated  by.  Congress,  under 
the  constitution. 

^  Heretofore  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  Floricla,  France  and  Spain  both  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories 
should  bo  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges,  rights,  ana 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States. 
In  compliance  with  this  stipulation,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  have  been  acunitted  into 
the  Union,  and  at  no  distant  day  Florida  will 
be.  Now,  if  we  contract  with  France  and  Spain 
for  the  admission  of  States,  why  shall  we  not 
with  Texas  ?  If  France  can  sell  to  us  her  sub- 
jects and  her  territory,  why  cannot  the  people 
of  Texas  give  themselves  and  their  territory  to 
us  ?  Is  it  more  consistent  with  our  republican 
notions  that  men  and  territory  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  arbitraiy  will  of  a  monardi,  for  a 
price,  than  that  a  free  people  may  be  associated 
with  us  by  mutual  consent? 

^  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal impossiDility,  resulting  fiom  the  nature  of 
things,  to  eflbct  the  proposed  union.  The  com- 
mittee says  that  ^  the  measure  is  in  feet  the  un- 
ion of  two  independent  governments."  Cer- 
tainly the  union  of  twenty -«even  ^  independent 
governments;''  but  the  committee  adds,  that 
It  sliould  rather  be  termed  the  dissolution  of 
both,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  which, 


whether  founded  on  the  same  or  another  writ- 
ten constitution,  is,  as  to  its  identity,  different 
from  either.  Tnis  csn  only  be  efiecSted  by  the 
summumjuty  ftc 

^  A  ftm  answer  to  this  objection,  eveo  if  inany 
others  were  not  at  hand,  as  fer  as  Texas  is  con- 
cerned, is  contained  in  the  feet  that  the  sum- 
mumjus  has  been  exercised. 

"  der  citiaens,  by  a  unanimoos  vote^  have  de- 
cided in  fevor  of  annexation ;  and,  aooordiDg  to 
the  admission  of  the  committee,  this  is  suffi* 
dentiy  potent  to  dissolve  their  government,  and 
to  surrender  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  oorv. 
To  receive  this  augmentaticm  of  our  territory 
and  population,  mimifestiy  does  not  dissolve  this 
government,  or  even  remodel  it.  Its  identity  is 
not  disturbed.  There  is  no  appeal  necessary  to 
the  mimmum  jut  populi  for  such  a  political  ar- 
rangement on  our  part,  even  if  the  summum 
juM  populi  could  be  predicated  of  this  gofrem- 
ment,  which  it  cannot.  Now,  it  is  Tery  ob- 
vious that  two  free  States  may  associate  ibr 
commcm  purposes,  and  that  these  common  pur- 
poses may  be  multiplied  in  number  or  increased 
in  importance  at  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 
They  may  establish  a  common  agency  far  the 
transaction  of  their  business ;  and  this  may  in- 
clude a  portion  or  all  of  their  political  nmc- 
tions.  The  new  creation  may  be  an  agency  if 
created  by  States,  or  a  government  if  cresited 
by  the  people;  for  the  people  have  a  i%ht  io 
abolish  and  create  governments.  Does  any  one 
doubt  whether  Texas  could  rejoin  the  republic 
of  Mexico  ?  Why  not,  then,  re|oin  this  repub- 
lic? 

"•  No  one  doubts  that  the  States  now  compos- 
ing this  Uni<»i  might  have  joined  Great  Britain 
after  the  declaration  of  independence.  The 
learned  committee  would  not  contend  that  there 
was  a  political  impossibility  in  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England,  or  of  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain ;  or  that,  Ib  the  nature  of  things,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Louisiana,  if  she  were  a  sot* 
ereign  State  out  of  this  Union,  to  join  witli  the 
sovereign  State  of  Texas  in  forming  a  nevr  gor- 
emment. 

^  There  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  the  prop- 
osition for  annexation  can  be  considered,  that 
any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of  form  presents 
itselC  If  this  government  be  a  conf^eratioii 
of  States,  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  aootber 
State  to  the  confederacy.  If  this  goTamment 
be  a  consolidation^  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
it  additional  temtory  and  population.  That 
we  can  annex,  and  afterwards  admit,  the  cases 
of  Florida  ana  Louisiana  prove.  We  can,  there- 
fore, deal  with  the  people  of  Texas  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  and  the  people  can  be  secured 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
as  were  the  sulgects  of  Spain  and  France. 

"The  Massachusetts  legislature  experience 
much  difficulty  in  ascertainmg  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion by  which  the  proposed  annexation  <:an  be 
effected,  and  demand  "  in  what  form  would  be 
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the  practical  ezeidae  of  the  suppoeed  power  ? 
In  what  department  does  it  lie  ?  "    The  pro- 
grass  of  erents  abeady,  ib  a  great  measare,  an- 
swers this  objection.    Texas  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative.   Her  minister  has  introduced  the  sub- 
ject to  that  department  which  is  alone  capable 
of  reoeivBig  communications  from  foreign  gor- 
enuDents,  uid  the  executiTe  has  submitted  the 
correspondence  to  Congress.     The  resolutions 
before  you  propose  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
Congress,  which,  if  made,  the  executive  will 
doobtless  address  itself  earnestly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  Texas,  to  the  con- 
rammation  of  the  joint  wishes  of  the  parties, 
which  can  be  accompUshed  by  treaty,  emanat- 
ing from  one  department  of  this  government,  to 
be  cvried  into  effect  by  the  passage  of  all  need- 
fol  laws  by  the   legislative  department  and  by 
the  exercise  of  tlie  express  power  of  Congress 
to  admit  new  States." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Preston  did  not  pre- 
vii! ;  the  period  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had 
not  yet  arrived.  War  still  existing  between 
Mcxioo  and  Texas — the  ttatua  of  the  two  conn- 
tries  being  that  of  war,  although  hostilities 
baldly  existed — a  majority  of  the  Senate  deem- 
ed it  unadvisable  even  to  take  the  preliminary 
steps  towards  annexation  which  his  resolution 
proposed.  A  motion  to  lay  the  proposition  on 
the  table  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  14. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

DIBATS  BETWEEN  MB.  CLAY  AKD  MB.  CAL- 
HOCN,  PEBSONAL  AND  POLITICAL,  AND  LEAD- 
150  TO  EXPOSITIONS  AND  VINDICATIONS  OF 
PUBUO  CONDUCT  WHICH  BELONG  TO  BISTO- 
ET. 

FoK  eeren  years  past  Mr.  Calhoun,  while  dis- 
elaiming  connection  with  any  party,  had  acted 
on  leading  measures  with  the  opposition^  head- 
ed by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster.     Still  dis- 
chiming  any  sach  connection,  he  was  found  at 
tbe  extra  session  co-operating  with  the  admin- 
istration.   His  co-operation  with  the  opposition 
bad  giren  it  the  victory  in  many  eventftil  con- 
teeti  in  that  long  period ;  his  co-operation  with 
tbe  Van  Buren  administration  might  turn  the 
tide  of  victory.    The  loss  or  gun  of  a  chief 
who,  in  a  nearly  balanced  state  of  parties,  could 
cviy  victory  to  the  side  which  he  espoused, 
vu  an  event  not  to  be  viewed  without  Vexation 
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by  the  party  which  he  left  Resentment  was 
as  natural  on  one  side  as  gratification  was  on 
the  other.  The  democratic  party  had  made  no 
reproaches--(I  speak  of  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress)— ^when  Mr.  Calhoun  left  them ;  they  de- 
bated questions  with  him  as  if  there  had  been 
no  cause  for  personal  complaint.  Not  so  with 
the  opposition  now  when  the  course  of  his  tran- 
sit was  reversed,  and  the  same  event  occurred 
to  themselves.  They  took  deeply  to  heart  this 
withdrawal  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  other  side.  It  created  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  resentment  against  Mr.  Calhoun 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  several  small 
side-blows  at  the  extra  session ;  and  it  broke 
out  into  systematic  attack  at  the  regular  one. 
Some  sharp  passages  took  place  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Tvebster,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  lead  to 
any  thing  historicaL  He  (Mr.  Webster)  was  but 
slightly  inclined  towards  that  kind  of  speaking 
which  mingles  personality  with  argument,  and 
lessens  the  weight  of  the  adversary  argument 
by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  speaker's  char- 
acter. Mr.  Clay  had  a  turn  that  way ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  ability  for  it.  Invective,  mingled 
with  sarcasm,  was  one  of  the  phases  of  his  ora- 
tory. He  was  supreme  at  a  philippic  (taken  in 
the  sense  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero),  where  the 
political  attack  on  a  public  man's  measure  was 
to  be  enforced  and  heightened  by  a  personal 
attack  on  his  conduct  He  owed  much  of  his 
fascinating  power  over  his  hearers  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  talent — always  so  captivating  in  a 
popular  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Senate ;  not  so  much  so  in  the  Senate  itself; 
and  to  him  it  naturally  fell  to  becomfe  the  organ 
of  the  feelings  of  his  party  towards  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. And  very  cordially,  and  carefully,  uid 
amply,  did  he  make  preparation  for  it. 

The  stonn  had  been  gathering  since  Septem- 
ber :  it  burst  in  February.  It  had  been  evi- 
dently waiting  for  an  occasion :  and  found  it  in 
the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Calhotm,  of  that  session, 
in  fiivor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  recommendation  for 
an  independent  treasury  and  a  federal  hard- 
money  currency.  This  speech  was  delivered  the 
15th  of  February,  and  was  strictly  argumenta- 
tive and  parliamentary,  and  wholly  confined  to 
its  subject  Four  days  thereafter  Mr.  Clay  an- 
swered it ;  and  although  ready  at  an  extempo- 
raneous speech,  he  had  the  merit,  when  time  per- 
mitted, of  considering  well  both  the  matter  and 
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the  words  of  what  he  intended  to  deliver.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  had  ample  time  ;'for  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  could  not  be  essentially 
different  from  the  one  he  delivered  on  the  same 
subject  at  the  extra  session ;  and  the  personal 
act  which  ezdted  his  resentment  was  of  the 
same  date.  There  had  been  six  months  for  pre- 
paration ;  and  fuUjjr  had  preparation  been  made. 
The  whole  speech  bore  the  impress  of  careful 
elaboration,  and  especially  the  last  part ;  for  it 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts — the  first)  argu- 
mentative, and  addressed  to  the  measure  before 
the  Senate :  and  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
a  reply.  The  second  part  was  an  attack,  under 
the  name  of  a  reply,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  reproaching 
him  with  his  desertion  (as  it  was  called),  and 
taunting  him  with  the  company  he  had  got 
into— taking  care  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
former  sad  account  of  that  company:  and  then, 
launching  into  a  wider  field,  he  threw  up  to 
him  all  the  imputed  political  delinquencies  of 
his  life  for  near  twenty  years — skipping  none 
from  1816  down  to  the  extra  session  ; — al- 
though he  himself  had  been  in  close  political 
friendship  with 'this  alleged  delinquent  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  long  time.  Mr.  Calhoun 
saw  at  once  the  advantage  which  this  general 
and  sweeping  assault  put  into  his  hands.  Had 
the  attack  been  confined  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  quitting  one  side  and  joining  the  other, 
it  might  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  personali- 
ty ;  and,  either  left  unnoticed,  or  the  account 
settled  at  once  with  some  ready  words  of  retort 
and  justification.  But  in  going  beyond  the  act 
which  gave  the  offence — ^beyond  the  cause  of  re- 
sentment, which  was  recent,  and  arraigning  a 
member  on  the  events  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  life,  he  went  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  occasion,  and  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  the 
opportunity  of  explaining,  or  justifying,  or  ex- 
cusing all  that  had  ever  been  objected  to  him ; 
uid  that  with  the  sympathy  in  the  audience 
with  which  attack  for  ever  invests  the  rights 
of  defence.  He  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed 
himself  of  it.  Though  prompt  at  a  reply,  he 
chose  to  make  none  in  a  hurry.  A  pause  en- 
sued Mr.  Clay's  conclusion,  every  one  deferring 
to  Mr.  Calhoun's  right  of  reply.  He  took  the 
floor,  but  it  was  only  to  say  that  he  would  re- 
ply at  his  leisure  to  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 


He  did  reply,  and  at  his  ovm  good  time,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  twenty  days ;  and  in  a  wmj 
to  show  that  he  had  **  smelt  the  lamp,"  not  of 
Demades,  but  of  Demosthenes,  during  that  time. 
It  was  profoundly  meditated  and  elaborately 
composed :   the  matter  solid  and  condensed ; 
the  style  chaste,  terse  and  vigorous ;  the  iiaiT»- 
tive  clear ;  the  logic  close ;  the  sarcasm  cutting : 
and  every  word  bearing  upon  the  object  in  Tiew. 
It  was  a  masterly  oration,  and  like  Mr.  Clay's 
speech,  divided  into  two  parts  j  but  the  second 
part  only  seemed  to  occupy  his  feelings,  and 
bring  forth  words  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from 
the  head.    And  well  it  might !    He  was  speak- 
ing, not  for  life,  but  for  character !  and  defend- 
ing public  character,  in  the  conduct  which  makes 
it,  and  on  high  points  of  policy,  which  belonged 
to  histosf — defending  it  before  posterity  and  the 
present  age,  impersonated  in  the  American  Sen- 
ate, before  which  he  stood,  and  to  whom  he  ^>- 
pealed  as  judges  while  invoking  as  witnesses. 
He  had  a  high  occasion,  and  he  felt  it ;  a  high 
tribunal  to  plead  before,  uid  he  rejoiced  in  it ; 
a  high  accuser,  and  he  defied  him ;  a  high  stake 
to  contend  for,  his  own  reputation :  and  manful- 
ly, earnestly,  and  powerfhUy  did  he  defend  it. 
He  had  a  high  example  both  in  oratory,  and  in 
the  analogies  of  the  occasion,  before  him  ;  and 
well  had  he  looked  into  that  example.    I  hap- 
pened to  know  that  in  this  time  he  refr^eshed 
his  reading  of  the  Oration  on  the  Crown  ;  and, 
as  the  delivery  of  his  speech  showed,  not  'with- 
out profit    Besides  its  general  cast,  which  iraa 
a  good  imitation,  there  were  passages  of  a  T%or 
and  terseness — of  a  power  and  simplicity — 
which  would  recall  the  recollection  of  that  mas- 
terpiece of  the  oratory  of  the  world.     There 
were  points  of  analogy  in  the  cases  as  well  as  in 
the  speeches,  each  case  being  that  of  one  emi- 
nent statesman  accusing  another,  and  befi>re  a 
national  tribunal,  and  upon  the  events  of  a  pab- 
lic  life.    More  happy  than  the  Athenian  orator, 
the  American  statesman  had  no  foul  imputations 
to  repel.    Different  from  iEschines  and  Demo6> 
thenes,  both  himself  and  Mr.  Clay  stood  above 
the  imputation  of  corrupt  action  or  motive.     If 
they  had  faults,  and  what  public  man  is  withoat 
them  ?  they  were  the  faults  of  lofty  natures^* 
not  of  sordid  souls;  and  they  looked  to    the 
honors  of  their  country — ^not  its  plunder — far 
their  fair  reward. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun  finished,  Mr.  CUy 
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Btantlj  arose,  and  rejoined — ^his  rejoiader  almost 
CDtirelj  diiected  to  the  personal  part  of  the  dis- 
CDSBion,  which  from  its  beginning  had  been  the 
tboorbing  part    Much  stung  by  Mr.  Calhoun's 
repij,  who  used  the  s^ord  as  well  as  the  buck- 
kfj  and  with  a  keen  edge  npon  it,  he  was  more 
animrt^wl  and  sarcastic  in  the  rejoinder  than  in 
the  first  attack.    Mr.  Calhonn  also  rejoined  in- 
stantij.     A  succession  of  brief  and  rapid  re- 
ioinders  took  place  between  them  (chiefly  omit- 
ted in  this  work),  which  seemed  running  to  in- 
finity, when  Mr.  Calhoun,  satisfied  with  what 
he  bad  done,  pleasantly  put  an  and  to  it  by  say- 
ing, he  saw  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  de- 
termined to  haye  the  last  word ;  and  he  would 
yield  it  to  him*     Mr.  Clay,  in  the  same  spirit, 
disdaimed  that  desire ;  and  said  no  more.    And 
thus  tiie  exciting  debate  terminated  with  more 
coortesy  than  that  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
dNicted. 

In  all  contests  of  this  kind  there  is  a  feeling 
of  Tiolated  decorum  whidi  makes  each  party 
solicitous  to  appear  on  the  defensive,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  throw  the  blame  of  commencing 
on  the  opposite  side.  Even  the  one  that  pal- 
pably throws  the  first  stone  is  yet  anxious  to 
show  that  it  was  a  defensire  throw ;  or  at  least 
proToked  by  previous  wrong.  Mr.  Clay  had 
this  feeling  upon  him,  and  knew  that  the  onita 
of  making  out  a  defensive  case  fell  upon  him ; 
and  be  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  establish 
it  He  p]aced«his  defence  in  the  forepart  of  the 
attack.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  personal  part 
of  his  speedi  he  attended  to  this  essential  pre- 
liminaiy,  and  found  the  justification,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
his  sub-treasury  speech;  and  in  a  couple  of 
passages  in  a  letter  he  had  written  on  a  public 
occasion,  after  his  return  from  the  extra  session 
— commonly  called  the  Edgefield  letter.  In  the 
speech  he  believed  he  found  a  reproach  upon 
the  patriotism  of  himself  and  friends  in  not  fol- 
lowing his  (Mr.  Calhoun's)  "  lead  "  in  support 
of  the  administration  financial  -  and  currency 
meaeores;  and  in  the  letter,  an  impeachment 
of  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  himself  and 
friends  if  th^  got  into  power;  and  also  an 
sf  owal  that  his  change  of  sides  was  for  selfish 
coBsideralionB.  The  first  reproach,  that  of  lack 
of  patriotism  in  not  following  Mr.  Calhoun's 
lead,  he  found  it  hard  to  locate  in  any  definite 
|vt  of  the  speech;  and  had  to  rest  it  upon  gene- 


ral expressions.  The  others,  those  founded 
upon  passages  in  the  letter,  Were  definitely 
quoted ;  and  were  in  these  terms :  "  /  could 
not  back  and  sustain  those  in  such  opposition 
in  whose  wisdom^  firmness  and  patriotism  I 
had  no  reason  to  conJideJ^ — ''/if  was  clear, 
with  our  joint  forces  (whigs  and  nullifiers), 
we  could  utterly  overthrow  and  demolish 
them ;  but  it  was  not  less  clear  that  the  tic- 
tory  would  enure^  not  to  us,  btU  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of  our  allies^  and  their  cause?^ 
These  passages  were  much  commented  upon, 
especially  in  the  rejoinders ;  and  the  whole  let- 
ter produced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  meaning 
claimed  for  them  fully  stiited  by  him. 

In  the  speeches  for  and  against  the  crown  we 
see  Demosthenes  answering  what  has  not  been 
found  in  the  speech  of  Eschines:  the  same 
anomaly  took  place  in  this  earnest  debate,  as 
reported  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  latter  answers  much  which  is  not  found  in 
the  published  speech  to  which  he  is  replying. 
It  gave  rise  to  some  remark  between  the 
speakers  during  the  rejoinders.  Mr.  Calhoim 
said  he  was  replying  to  the  speech  as  spoken. 
Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  printed  under  his  super- 
vision— as  much  as  to  say  he  sanctioned  the 
omissions.  The  fact  is,  that  with  a  commend- 
able feeling,  he  had  softened  some  parts,  and 
omitted  others ;  for  that  which  is  severe  enough 
in  speaking,  becomes  more  so  in  writing ;  and 
its  omission  or  softening  is  a  tacit  retraction, 
and  honorable  to  the  cool  reflection  which  con- 
demns what  passion,  or  heat,  had  prompted. 
But  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  accept  the  favor:  and, 
neither  party  desiring  quarter,  the  one  answer- 
ed what  had  been  dropt,  and  the  other  re-pro- 
duced it,  with  interest.  In  his  rejoinders,  Mr. 
Clay  supplied  all  that  had  been  omitted — and 
made  additions  to  it. 

This  contest  between  two  eminent  men,  on  a 
theatre  so  elevated,  in  which  the  stake  to  each 
was  so  great)  and  in  which  each  did  his  best, 
conscious  that  the  eye  of  the  age  and  of  posterity 
was  upon  him,  was  an  event  in  itself,  and  in 
their  lives.  It  abounded  with  exemplifications 
of  all  the  different  sorts  of  oratory  of  which 
each  was  master:  on  one  side— declamation, 
impassioned  eloquence,  vehement  invective, 
taunting  sarcasm :  on  the  other — close  reason- 
ing, chaste  narrative,  clear  statement,  keen  re- 
tort Two  accessories  of  such  contests  (disrup- 
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tions  of  firiendshipe),  were  missing,  and  well — 
the  pathetic  ^d  the  Tirulent.  There  was  no 
crying,  or  blackguarding  in  it — ^nothing  like  the 
weeping  scene  between  Fox  ajid  Bnrke,  when 
the  heart  overflowed  with  tenderness  at  the  re- 
collection of  former  Iotc,  now  gone  forever ;  nor 
like  the  virulent  one  when  the  gall,  overflowing 
with  bitterness,  warned  an  ancient  friend  never 
to  return  as  a  spy  to  the  camp  which  he  had 
left  as  a  deserter. 

There  were  in  the  speeches  of  each  some  re- 
markable passages,  such  only  as  actors  in  the 
scenes  could  furnish,  and  which  history  will 
daim.  Thus :  Mr.  Clay  gave  some  inside  views 
of  the  concoction  of  the  fiunous  compromise  act 
of  1833 1  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  correspond 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  same  concoction 
as  given  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  that  subject 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  ^  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  is  also  remarkable  for  the  declaration 
that  the  protective  system,  which  he  so  long 
advocated,  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent : 
that  its  only  design  was  to  give  temporary  en- 
couragement to  infant  manufactures :  and  that  it 
had  fulfilled  its  mission.  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech 
was  also  remarkable  for  admitting  the  power, 
and  the  expediency  of  incidental  protection,  as 
it  was  called;  and  on  this  ground  he  justified 
his  support  of  the  tarifi'of  1816 — so  much  ob- 
jected against  him.  He  also  gave  his  history  of 
the  compromise  of  1833,  attributing  it  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  nullification  and  of  the  military  attitude 
of  South  Carolina:  which  brought  upon  him  the 
relentless  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  occasioned 
his  explanation  of  his  support  of  a  national 
bank  in  1816.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  charter  for  that  bank^ 
and  gave  it  the  support  which  carried  it  through ; 
with  which  he  was  reproached  after  he  became 
opposed  to  the  bank.  He  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances under  whidi  he  gave  that  support — 
such  as  I  had  often  heard  him  state  in  con- 
versation ;  and  which  always  appeared  to  me  to. 
be  sufficient  to  exempt  him  from  reproach.  At 
the  same  time  (and  what  is  but  little  known), 
he  had  the  merit  of  opposing,  and  probably  of 
defeating,  a  &r  more  dangerous  bank — one  of 
fifty  millions  (equivalent  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  now),  and  founded  almost 
wholly  upon  United  States  stocks — ^imposingly 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  then  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Dallas.    The 


analytical  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  one  of  the 
youngest  members,   Immediately  solved  this 
monster  proposition  into  its  uonstituent  ele- 
ments; and  his  power  of  generalization  and 
condensation,  enabled  him  to  express  its  cha^ 
acter  in  two  words — lending  our  credit  to  the 
bank  for  nothing^  and  borrowing  it  back  at 
six  per  cent,  interest.    As  an  alternative,  and 
not  as  a  choice,  he  supported  the  national  bank 
that  was  chartered,  after  twice  defeating  the 
monster  bank  of  fifty  millions  founded  on  paper ; 
for  that  monster  was  twice  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and  twice  repulsed.     The  last  time  it 
came  as  a  currency  measure — as  a  bank  to 
create  a  national  currency ;  and  as  such  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  on  national  cu^ 
rency,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chainnan. 
He  opposed  it,  and  fell  into  the  support  of  the 
bank  which  was  chartered.     Strange  that  in 
this  search  for  a  national  bank,  the  currency  of 
the  constitution  seemed  to  enter  no  one's  head. 
The  revival  of  the  gold  currency  was  never  sug- 
gested; and  in  that  oblivion  of  gold,  and  still 
hunting  a  substitute  in  paper,  the  men  who  pnt 
down  the  first  national  bank  did  their  work 
much  less  efiectually  that  those  who  put  down 
the  second  one. 

The  speech  of  each  of  these  senators,  so  &r  as 
they  constitute  the  personal  part  of  the  debate, 
will  be  given  in  a  chapter  <^  its  own :  the  re- 
joinders being  brief^  prompt,  and  re&ponsiTe 
each  to  the  other,  will  be  put  together  in 
another  chapter.  The  speeches  of  each,  having 
been  carefully  prepare^  ftQd  elaborated,  may  be 
considered  as  fair  specimen^  of  their  speaking 
powers — ^the  style  of  each  different,  but  each  a 
first  class  speaker  in  the  branch  of  oratory  to 
whkh  he  belonged.  They  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  who  would  wish  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  style  and  power  of  these  aninent  orators. 
Manner,  and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  delivery,  is  a  different  attribute;  and 
there  Mr.  Clay  had  an  advantage,  which  is  lost 
in  transferring  the  speech  to  paper.  Some  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  characteristics  of  manner  may  be 
seen  in  these  speeches.  He  eschewed  the  stud- 
ied exordiums  and  perorations,  once  so  much  m 
vogue^  and  which  the  rhetorician's  rules  teach 
how  to  make.  A  few  simple  words  to  an- 
nounce the  beginning,  and  the  same  to^how 
the  ending  of  his  speech,  jna  about  as  much  as 
he  did  in  that  way;  and  in  that  departure  from 
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CQStom  he  ooafbrmed  to  what  wis  becoming  m 
ft  busbess  speech,  as  his  generally  were ;  and 
also  to  what  was  suitable  to  his  own  intellectual 
etjle  of  speaking.    He  also  eschewed  the  trite, 
linuliar,  and  unparliamentary  mode  (which  of 
hte  has  got  Into  vogue)  of  referring  to  a  sena- 
tor asj  ''my  friend,"  or,  ^  the  distinguished,"  or, 
''the  eloquent,"  or,  ''the  honorable,"  ftc    He 
followed  the  written  rule  of  parliamentary  law; 
which  is  also  the  dear  rule  of  propriety,  and 
referred  to  the  member  by  his  sittii^-place  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  State  from  which  he  came. 
Thus :  "  the  senator  from  Kentucky  who  sits 
fiuthest  from  me ; "  whidi  was  a  sufficient  desig- 
nation to  those  present)  while  for  the  absent, 
and  for  posterity  the  name  (Mr.  Gky)  would 
be  put  in  brackets.    He  also  addressed  the  body 
by  the  simple  coUectiye  phrase,  "senators;" 
and  this  was,  not  aoddent,  or  fimcy,  but  system, 
resulting  from  conTictions  of  propriety ;  snd  he 
would  allow  no  reporter  to  alter  it 

Mr.  Calhoun  laid  great  stress  upon  his 
speech  in  this  debate^  as  being  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  public  life ;  and  declared,  in  one  of  his 
replies  to  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  rested  his  public 
character  upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by 
those  who  would  do  him  justice.  In  justice  to 
him,  and  as  being  a  vindication  of  several  meas- 
ures oi  his  mentioned  in  this  work,  not  approv- 
ingly, a  place  is  here  given  to  it. 

This  discussion  between  two  eminent  men, 
growing  out  of  support  and  opposition  to  the 
leading  measures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, indissolubly  connects  itself  with  the 
passage  of  those  measures ;  and  gives  additional 
emphasis  and   distinction  to  the  era  of  the 
ctewning  policy  which   separated   bank  and 
state— made  the  government  the  keeper  of  its 
own  money — repulsed  paper  money  from  the 
Menl  treasury — ^filled  the  treasury  to  bursting 
with  tolid  gold ;  and  did  more  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  than  any  set  of  measures  from 
the  fimndation  of  the  government. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

DEBATE    BETWEEN    MB.    CLAY    AND    MB.   OAI^ 
HOUN  :  MB.  CLAY'S  SPEECH :  EXTBACrB. 

"  Who,  Mr.  President,  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  those  who  perseveringly  pressed  this 
bill  upon  Congress  and  the  American  people  1 
Its  drawer  is  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  white  house  not  far  off  ^Mr.  V  an  Buren)  ; 
its  indorser  is  the  distinguished  senator  frt)m 
South  Carolina,  here  present.  '  What  the  draw- 
er thinks  of  the  indorser,  his  cautious  reserve 
and  stifled  enmity  prevent  us  firom  knowing. 
But  the  frankness  of  the  indorser  has  not  lerb 
us  in  the  same  ignorance  with  respect  to  his 
opinion  of  the  drawer.  He  has  often  expressed 
it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  an  occasion 
not  very  distant,  denying  him  any  of  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  royal  b^t  of  the  forest,  he  at^ 
tributed  to  him  tlrase  which  belong  to  the  most 
cndty,  most  skulking,  and  the  meanest  of  the 
quadruped  tribe.  Mr.  President,  it  is  due  to 
myself  to  say,  that  I  do  not  altogether  share 
with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  this 
opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  always  found  him,  in  his  manners  and 
deportment,  dvil,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly ; 
and  he  dispenses,  in  the  noble  mansion  which 
he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  gener- 
ous and  liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance 
with  him  of  more  than  twenty  years'  duration 
has  inspired  me  with  a  respect  for  the  man, 
although,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  I  de- 
test the  magistrate. 

"  The  eloquent  senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  intimated  that  the  course  of  my  friends  and 
myself,  in  opposing  this  bill,  was  unpatriotic, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead ; 
and,  in  a  late  letter  of  his.  he  has  spoken  of  his 
alliance  with  us,  and  of  his  motives  for  quitting 
it.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  his  reproach. 
We  united,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in 
the  case,  to  restrain  the  enormous  expansion  of 
executive  power ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption; to  rebuke  usurpation;  and  to  drive 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  frt)m  the  capital ;  to  ex- 
pel Brennus  and  his  horde  from  Kome,  who, 
when  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  to  aug- 
ment the  ransom  demanded  from  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  showed  his  preference  for  gold ; 
that  he  was  a  hard-money  chieftain.  It  was 
by  the  much  more  valuable  metal  of  iron  that 
he  was  driven  from  her  gates.  And  how  often 
have  we  witnessed  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  with  woful  countenance,  and  in  dole- 
ful strains,  pouring  forth  toudiing  and  mourn- 
ful eloquence  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  the  downward  tendency  of  the  republic  7 
Day  after  day,  in  the  Senate,  have  we  seen  the 
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displays  of  his  lofty  ftnd  impassioned  eloquence. 
Altiiough  I  shared  laigely  with  the  senator  in 
his  apprehension  for  the  purity  of  our  institu* 
tions,  and  the  permanency  of  our  ciTil  liberty, 
disposed  always  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of 
human  afifairB.  I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  Tiyid  imagination  of  the  senator  had 
depicted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encom* 
passed  in  somewhat  stronger  colon  than  they 
justified. 

^  Thtf  arduous  contest  in  which  we  were  so 
long  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glori- 
ous victory.  The  very  object  for  which  the 
alliance  was  formed  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. At  this  critical  moment  the  senator 
1<^  us ',  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  success  of  the  common  cause.  He 
took  up  his  musket)  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch, 
and  joined  the  other  party.  He  went,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoon ;  and  he  himself  composed  the 
whole  corps.  He  went,  as  his  present  most 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunge 
ing  resolution,  solitary  and  alone.  The  earliest 
instance  recorded  in  history,  within  my  recol- 
lection, of  an  ally  drawing  dS  his  forces  from 
the  combined  army,  was  that  of  Achilles  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  all  his 
troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
sullen  and  dignified  inactivity.  But  he  did  not 
join  the  Trojan  forces;  and  when,  during  the 
progress  of  the  siege,  his  faithful  friend  fell  in 
battle,  he  raised  his  avenging  arm,  drove  the 
Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  sati- 
ated his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam's  noblest 
and  dearest  son,  the  miest  hero  in  the  immortal 
Iliad.  But  Achilles  had  been  wronged  or 
imagined  himself  wronged,  in  the  person  of^^  the 
&ir  and  beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  wrong 
to  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  con- 
fided in  his  great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his 
uncommon  genius,  his  extensive  experience,  his 
supposed  patriotism ;  above  all,  we  confided  in 
his  stem  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless, 
he  left  us,  and  joined  our  common  opponents, 
distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Edgefield  letter,  because  the  vic- 
tory which  our  common  arms  were  about  to 
acmeve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his  party, 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  ana 
their  cause.  I  thought  that,  actuated  by  patri- 
otism (that  noblest  of  human  virtues),  we  had 
been  contending  together  for  our  common  coun- 
try, for  her  vioUted  rights,  her  threatened  liber- 
ties, her  prostrate  constitution.  Never  did  I 
suppose  that  personal  or  Pjurty  considerations 
entered  into  our  views.  Whether,  if  victory 
shall  ever  again  be  about  to  perch  upon  the 
standard  of  the  spoils  party  Tthe  denomination 
which  the  senator  from  Soutn  Carolina  has  so 
often  given  to  his  present  allies),  he  will  not 
feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  acted,  to  leave  them,  beoMise  it 
may  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 


party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted  between  them- 
selves. 

"The  speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  plausible,  ingenious,  abstract,  meta- 
physical, and  generalizing.    It  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business 
of  human  life.    It  was  aerial,  and  not  yery  high 
up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President,  either — ^not  quite 
as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension 
in  his  balloon.    The  senator  announced  that 
there  was  a  single  alternative,  and  no  escape 
from  one  or  the  other  branch  <xf  it.    He  stated 
that  we  must  take  the  bill  under  consideration, 
or  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Virginia.    I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  of 
the  case.    There  is  another  course  embraced  in 
neither  branch  of  the  senator's  alternative; 
and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing. — alwajs  the 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certain  what  you  ought 
to  do*    Let  us  suppose  that  neither  branch  of 
l^e  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  nothing  is 
done.    Whatu  then,  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
There  would  oe  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789, 
with  all  its  cautious  provisions  and  securities, 
provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  ^which 
has  been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and 
present  administrations.    By  that  law,  estab- 
lishing the  Treasury  department,  the  treasure 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  received,  kept,  and 
disbursed  by  the  treasurer,  under  a  bond  with 
ample  security,  under  a  lai^  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bill  leaves  it,  to  the 
uncertain  discretion  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.   If^  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing,  thai 
law  would  be  revived;   the  treasurer  vrould 
have  the  custody,  as  he  ought  to  have,  of  the 
public  money,  and  doubtless  he  would  luake 
special  deposits  of  it  in  all  instances  witb  safe 
and  sound  State  banks;  as  in  some  cases  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  obliged  to  do. 
Thus,  we  should  have  in  operation  that  rery 
special  deposit  system,  so  much  desired  hy  some 
gentlemen,  by  which  the  public  money  'would 
remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  money 
of  banks. 

''  There  is  yet  another  course,  unembraced  by 
either  branch  of  the  alternative  presented  by 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  and  that  is,^ 
to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  old  and  approved  method 
of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested  and  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  a  banlc  of  the  United 
States  which  should  blend  public  and  private 
interests,  and  be  sulject  to  public  and  priTate 
control ;  united  together  in  such  manner  %b  to 
present  safe  and  salutary  checks  against  aU 
abuses.  The  senator  mistakes  his  own  aban- 
donment of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know 
that  the  party  in  pow^  has  barricaded  itself 
against  the  establishment  of  such  a  banlc.  It 
adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  resolution,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  not  have 
such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  manifest  tba4 
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there  wbs  a  ci^ar  majority  of  them  demandiDg 
it  Bat  the  day  may  come,  and  I  tnut  is  not 
distut,  when  iJie.will  of  tne  people  most  pre- 
Tul  in  the  ooimcilB  of  her  own  government; 
and  when  it  does  arrive,  a  hank  will  be  estab- 
lished 

''The  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds 
OS  that  we  denounced  the  pet  bank  system ; 
tnd  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was, 
we  must  be  driven  into  the  acceptance  of  a  sys- 
tem infinitely  worse  ?  He  tells  us  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  places  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the 
costody  of  the  Executive;  and  the  bill  pro- 
poses by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  custody, 
and  to  convey  new  and  enormous  powers  or 
oontiol  to  the  Executive  over  them.  Every 
costodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  by  the 
bill  is  a  creature  of  the  Executive,  dependent 
upon  his  breath,  and  subject  to  the  same  breath 
fur  removal,  whenever  the  Executive — from 
caprice,  fiiom  tyranny,  or  firom  party  motives — 
shall  choose  to  order  it.  What  safety  is  there 
,  for  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hundred 
sabordinate  executive  officers  chaiiged  with  its 
Gtre.  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  whole  executive  power,  promulgated  by 
the  Ust  administration,  and  persisted  in  by 
this,  remains  unrevoked  and  unrebuked  1 

'^  Whilst  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
professes  to  be  the  friend  of  State  banks,  he 
bas  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.    He  is  their  fnend;   he  only 
thinks  they  are  all  unconstitutional !    Why  ? 
Became  the  coining  power  is  possessed  by  the 
genend  government;  and  that  coining  power, 
he  argues,  was  intended  to  supply  a  currency 
of  the  precious  metals ;  but  the  State  banks 
absorb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them 
from  circulation,  and,  therefore,  are  in  conflict 
with  the  coining  power.    That  power,  accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  imt  a  naked 
authority  to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  fixed  proportions  of  alloy  and  pure 
metal  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  their  exact 
value  be  known.  W  hen  that  office  is  performed, 
the  power  is  Junctits  officio  ;  the  money  passes 
out  <^  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  lawful  prop- 
erty of  those  who  legally  acquire  it    They 
may  do  with  it  as  ther  please, — ^throw  it  into 
the  ocean,  buxy  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a 
crucible,  without  violating  any  law.    When  it 
bas  oooe  Idt  the  vaults  of  Uie  mint,  the  law 
maker  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  but  to  protect 
it  against  those  who  attempt  to  debase  or  coun- 
terfeit^ and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful 
Boney.    In  the  sense  in  widch  the  senator 
SQpposes  banks  to  oonffict  with  the  coining 
power,  foreign  commerce,  uid  espedally  our 
coomieroe  with  China^  conflicts  with  it  much 
nore  extensively. 


^  The  distinguished  senator  is  no  enemy  to  the 
banks ;  he  merely  thinks  them  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  industry  of  the  countiy.  He  likes 
them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes 
that  they  levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  millions  an- 
nually on  the  industry  of  the  country!  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks 
no  harm ;  but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly 
injurious  to  the  planting  interest:  According 
to  him^  they  inflate  prices,  uid  the  poor  planter 
sells  his  productions  for  hard  money,  and  has 
to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  swollen  prices 
produced  by  a  paper  medium.  The  senator  tells 
us  that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that 
he  has  discovered  that  it  is  ill^al  to  receive  bank 
notes  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Does  he  think 
that  the  usage  of  the  government  under  all  its 
administrations,  and  with  every  party  in  power, 
which  has  prevailed  for  nigh  flfty  years,  ought 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just 
dreamed  into  existence,  even  if  it  possess  the 
merit  of  ingenuity  ?  Tne  bill  under  considera- 
tion, which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  senator 
as  perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a 
provision  that  bank  notes  shall  be  received  in 
diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of  six 
years.  He  himself  introduced  the  identical 
principle.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that  is 
emphatically  4iis.  How,  then,  can  he  contend 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  I  appeal  from  him- 
self to  himsel£" 

^^  The  doctrine  of  the  senator  in  1816  was.  as 
he  now  states  it^  that  bank  notes  -being  in  tact 
received  by  the  executive,  although  contrary  to 
law,  it  was  constitutional  to  create  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  1834,  finding  that  bank 
which  was  constitutional  in  its  inceptipn,  but 
had  become  unconstitutional  in  its  progress,  yet 
in  existence,  it  was  quite  constitutional  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  senator  did,  to  continue  it  twelve 
years  longer." 

^*  The  senatoi*  and  I  began  our  public  career 
nearly  together ;  we  remained  together  through- 
out the  war.  We  agreed  as  to  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States — as  to  a  protective  tarifif— as  to 
internal  improvements ;  and  lately  as  to  those 
arbitrary  and  violent  measures  which  character- 
ized the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 
No  two  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  public  policy. 
We  concur  in  nothing  now." 


CHAPTER   XXVII: 

DEBATE   BETWEEN   ME.   CLAY  AND   Ma   OAL- 
HOUM:  MB.  CALHOUN^  SPEECH;  EXTBAGTSb 

"I  RISK  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  some  time 
since,  to  notice  at  my  Insure  the  reply  of  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  farthest  front-  me  [Mr. 
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Clat],  to  my  remtrks,  when  I  first  addressed 
tiie  Senate  on  the  subject  now  under  discos- 
sion. 

«  On  comparing  with  care  the  repty  with  the 
remarks,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  omissions  or  mis- 
statements. Instead  of  leading  not  a  hair  in  the 
head  of  my  arguments,  as  the  senator  threaten- 
ed (to  use  his  notTery  dignified  expression),  he 
has  not  even  attempted  to  answer  a  large,  and 
not  the  least  weighty,  portion;  and  of  that 
which  he  has,  there  is  not  one  fiurly  stated,,  or 
fiurly  answered.  I  speak  literally,  and  without 
exaggeration ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish to  the  letter  what  I  assert,  if  I  could  recon- 
cile it  to  myself  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  establishing  a  long  series  of  negative 
propositions,  in  which  they  could  take  but  little 
mterest.  however  important  thev*  may  be  re- 
garded oy  the  senator  and  myselL  To  avoid  so 
idle  a  consumption  of  the  time^  I  propose  to 
present  a  few  instances  of  his  misstatements, 
trom  which  the  rest  may  be  inferred ;  and,  that 
I  may  not  be  suspected  of  having  selected  them, 
I  shfdl  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  his  reply. 

[The  argumentative  part  omitted.] 
"  But  the  senator  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
a  reply  to  my  arguments.  He  introduced  per- 
sonal renuirks,  which  neither  self-respect,  nor  a 
regard  to  the  cause  I  support,  will  permit  me  to 
pass  without  notice,  as  adverse  as  I  am  to  all 
personal  controversies.  Not  only  my  education 
and  disposition,  but,  above  all,  my  conception  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  station  I  occupy,  in- 
disposes me  to  such  controversies.  We  are  sent 
here,  not  to  wrangle,  or  indulge  in  personal 
abuse,  but  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  tne  com- 
mon interests  of  the  States  of  this  Union^  as  far 
as  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  constitution 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Thus  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  having  perfect  confidence  in  the  cause  I  sup- 
port, I  addressed  m^sel^  when  I  was  last  up, 
directlv  and  exclusively  to  the  understanding, 
carefully  avoiding  every  remark  which  had 
the  least  personid  or  party  bearing.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  i^peal  to  you,  senators,  my  wit- 
nesses and  judges  on  tms  occasion.  But  it 
seems  that  no  caution  on  my  part  could  prevent 
what  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  The  senator, 
having  no  pretext  to  give  a  personal  direction 
to  the  discussion,  made  a  premeditated  and 
gratuitous  attack  on  me.  I  say  having  no  pre- 
text ;  for  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  I  called  on  him  and  his  party 
to  follow  mv  lead,  at  which  he  seemed  to  take 
ofience,  aib  I  have  already  shown.  I  made  no 
such  call,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  construed 
into  it.  It  would  have  been  impertinent,  in  the 
relation  between  myself  and  hk  party,  at  any 
sta^e  of  this  question ;  and  absurd  at  tnat  late 
penod,  when  ereiy  senator  had  made  up  his 
mind.  As  there  was,  then,  neither  provocation 
nor  pretext^  what  oould  be  the  motive  of  the 


senator  in  making  the  attack  ?  .It  could  not  be 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasuia  of  personal  abuse— the 
lowest  and  basest  of  all  our  passions ;  and  whidi 
is  so  fiir  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  senator's 
character  and  station.  Nor  oould  it  be  with  the 
view  to  intimidation.  The  senator  knows  me 
too  long,  andHoo  well,  to  make  such  an  attempt 
I  am  sent  here  by  constituents  as  respectable 
as  tbc^se  he  represents,  in  order  to  watdi  over 
their  peculiar  mteresta,  and  take  care  of  the 
general  concern ;  and  if  I  were  capable  of  being 
deterred  by  any  one^.  or  any  consequence,  in 
discharging  my  duty,  from  denouncing  what  I 
r^ard^  as  dangerous  or  corrupt,  or  giving  a 
decided  and  zealous  support  to  what  I  thought 
right  and  expedient,  I  would,  in  shame  and  con- 
fusion, return  my  commission  to  the  patriotie 
and  gallant  State  I  represent,  to  be  placed  in 
more  resolute  and  trustworthy  hands. 

"  If,  then,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  be  the  motive,  what,  I  repeat,  can  it  be  ? 
In  casting  my  eyes  over  the  whole  sur&oe  I  can 
see  but  one,  which  is,  that  the  senator,  despairing 
of  the  sufficiency  of  his  reply  to  overthrow  my 
arguments,  had  resorted  to  personalities,  in  the 
hope,  with  their  ud,  to  effect  what  he  could  not 
accomplish  by  main  strength.  He  well  knows* 
that  the  force  of  an  argument  on  moral  or  politi- 
cal subjects  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of 
him  who  advanced  it ;  and  that  to  cast  suspicion 
on  his  sincerity  or  motive,  or  to  shake  confi- 
dence in  his  understanding,  is  often  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  to  destroy  its  force.  Thus  viewed, 
his  personalities  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  his  reply  to  my  argument; 
and  we,  accordingly,  find  the  senator  throwing 
them  in  front,  like  a  skilful  general,  in  order  to 
weaken  my  alignments  before  he  brought  on  his 
main  attack.  In  repelling,  then,  his  personal 
attacks,  I  also  defend  the  cause  which  I  advo- 
cate. It  is  against  that  his  blows  are  aimed, 
and  he  strikes  at  it  through  me,  because  he  be- 
lieves his  blows  will  be  the  more  effectual. 

*'  Having  given  this  direction  to  his  reply,  he 
has  impo^  on  me  a  double  duty  to  repel  his 
attacks :  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  cause  I  sap- 
port  I  shall  not  decline  its  performance ;  and 
when  it  is  discharged,  I  trust  I  shall  have  placed 
my  character  as  fiir  beyond  the  darts  which 
he  has  hurled  at  it,  as  my  arguments  have 
proved  to  be  above  his  abilities  to  reply  to 
them.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
speak  of  myselfl  No  one  can^be  more  sensible 
than  I  am  how  odious  it  is  to  speak  of  one's 
self.  I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  within 
the  limits  of  the  strictest  propriety ;  but  if  any 
thing  should  escape  me  that  may  wound  the 
most  delicate  ear,  the  odium  ought  in  justice  to 
fall  not  on  me,  but  the  senator,  whOj  by  his  un- 
provoked and  wanton  attack,  has  imposed  on 
me  the  punful  necessity  of  speaking  of  myself 

^  The  leading  chaige  of  the  senator — ^that  on 
which  all  the  others  depend,  and  which,  beinc 
overthrown,  they  fidl  to  the  ground — ^is  that  I 
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present  calamities :  and,  of  course,  I  am  free 
uom  all  responsibility  for  what  has  since  hap- 
pened. -  I  have  shortened  the  extracts,  as  &r  as 
was  possible  to  do  justice  to  myself,  and  have 
left  out  much  that  ought,  of  right,  to  be  read  in 
my  defence,  rather  than  to  weary  the  Senate. 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  command  attention 
to  reading  of  documents ;  but  I  trust  that  this, 
where  justice  to  a  member  of  the  body,  whose 
character  has  been  assailed,  without  the  least 
provocation,  will  form  an  exception.  The  ex- 
tracts are  numbered,  and  I  will  thank  the  sec- 
retary to  pause  at  the  end  of  each,  unless  other- 
wise desired. 

"  [The  secretary  read  as  requested.] 
"  But  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  not  the 
only  question  discussed  at  that  remarkable  and 
important  session.  The  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  then  about  to  expire.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  nearest  to  me  [Mr. 
Webster],  then  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
on  finance,  suggested,  in  hfs  place,  that  he 
intended  to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the 
diarter.  I  clearly  perceived  that  the  movement, 
if  made,  would  fail;  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  doing  any  thing  to  arrest  the  dan- 
ger approaching,  unless  the  subject  was  taken 
up  on  the  broad  question  of  the  currency ;  and 
that  if  any  connection  of  the  government  with 
the  banks  could  be  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
that  relation.  I  am  not  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  condition 
when  the  deposits  were  removed  in  1834.  I 
then  believed^  and  experience  has  proved  I  was 
correct,  that  it  was  deeply  and  dangerously  dis- 
eased; and  that  the  most  efficient  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which 
has  since  &llen  on  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
There  was  then  not  more  than  one  dollar  in 
specie,  on  an  average,  in  the  banks,  including 
the  United  States  Bank  and  all,  for  six  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation;  and  not  more  than  one 
in  eleven  compared  to  liabilities  of  the  banks ; 
and  this  while  the  United  States  Bank  was  in 
full  and  active  operation;  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  its  charter  ought  not  to  be  re- 
newed, if  renewed  at  all,  without  great  modifica- 
tions. I  saw  also  that  the  expansion  of  the  cir- 
culation, groat  as  it  then  was,  must  still  farther 
increase ;  that  the  disease  lay  deep  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  that  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  renewed  would  give  a 
western  direction  to  specie,  which,  instead  of 
correcting  the  disorder,  by  substituting  specie 
for  bank  notes  in  our  circulation,  would  become 
the  basis  of  new  banking  operations  that  would 
greatly  increase  tlie  swelling  tide.  Such  were 
my  conceptions  then,  and  I  honestly  aad  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  carry  them  into  efiect,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  approaching  catastrophe. 

^  The  political  and  personal  relations  between 
myself  and  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Webster],  were  then  not  the  kindest.  We 
stood  in  opposition  at  the  preceding  session  on 


the  great  question  growing  out  of  the  conflict 
between  the  State  I  represented  and  the  geoenl 
government,  which  could  not  pass  away  with- 
out leaving  unfriendly  feelings  on  both  Bides ; 
but  where  duty  is  involved,  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  permitting  my  personal  relations  to  in- 
terfere.   In  my  solicitude  to  avoid  coming  dan- 
gers, I  sought  an  interview,  through  a  common 
friend,  in  order  to  compare  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.    We  met,  and  con- 
versed freely  and  tollj,  but  parted  without 
agreeing.    I  expressed  to  him  my  deep  regret 
att>ur  disagreement,  and  informed  him  th&t^  al- 
though I  could  not  agree  with  him,  I  would 
throw  no  embarrassment  in  his  way ;  but  should 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  when  he  made  his  motion 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  to  express  my  opinion  at  large  on  the 
state  of  the  currency  and  the  proper  coarse  to 
be  pursued ;  which  1  accordingly  did.      On  that 
memorable  occasion  I  stood  almost  alone.     One 
party  supported  the  league  of  State  banks,  and 
the  other  the  United  States  Bank,  the  charter 
of  which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Webster,]  proposed  to  renew  for  six  years. 
Nothing  was  left  me  but  to  place  myself  dis- 
tinctly before  the  country  on  the  ground  I  occu- 
pied, which  I  did  fully  and  explicitly  in  the 
speech  I  delivered  on  the  occasion.     In  justice 
to  myself  I  ought  to  have  every  word  of  it  read 
on  the  present  occasion.    It  would  of  itself  be  a 
full  vindication  of  my  course.    I  stated  and  en- 
larged on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  already 
referred ;  objected  to  the  recharter  as  proposed 
by  the  mover ;  and  foretold  that  what  has  since 
happened  would  follow,  unless  someUiing  efiee- 
tual  was  done  to  prevent  it.    As  a  remedy,  I 
proposed  to  use  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  fortified  with  strong 
guards,  in  order  to  resist  and  turn  back  the 
swelling  tide  of  circulation. 

^'After  having  so  expressed  myself  which  clear- 
ly shows  that  my  object  was  to  use  the  bank 
for  a  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the 
connection  with  the  system,  without  a  shock  to 
the  country  or  currency,  I  then  proceed  and  ex- 
amine the  question,  whether  this  could  be  best 
accomfdished  by  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  or  through  a  lea^e  of 
State  banks.  Afler  concluding  what  I  had  to 
say  on  the  subject^  in  my  deep  solicitude  I  ad- 
dressed the  three  parties  in  the  Senate  sepa- 
rately, urging  such  motives  as  I  thought  best 
calculated  to  act  on  them ;  and  pressing  them  to 
join  me  in  the  measure  suggested,  in  order  to 
avert  approaching  danger.  I  began  with  my 
friends  of  the  State  rights  party,  and  with 
the  administration.  I  have  taken  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  address  to  the  first,  which  will 
clearly  prove  how  exactly  my  opinions  then  and 
now  coincide  on  all  questions  connected  vrith 
the  banks.  I  now  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the 
extract  numbered  two. 

*'  [The  secretaiy  read  accordingly.] 
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"I  regret  to  tres^us  on  the  patienoe  of  th6 
Senate,  but  I  wish,  in  joBtioe  to  mjael^  to  ask 
their  attention  to  one  more,  which,  thoo^  not 
iminediately  relating  to  the  question  under  con- 
nderatbn,  is  not  imleTant  to  my  yindication. 
I  not  only  expressed  my  opinions  fi^eely  in  rela- 
tkm  to  the  currency  and  the  bank,  in  the  speech 
from  which  such  copious  extracts  have  been 
tetd,  but  had  the  precaution  to  define  my 
political  position  distinctly  in  reference  to  the 
political  parties  of  the  day,  and  the  course  I 
would  pursue  in  relation  to  each.  I  then,  as 
now,  belonged  to  the  party  to  which  it  is  my 
glory  ever  to  have  been  attached  exclusiyely ; 
ud  arowed,  explicitly,  that  I  belonged  to  nei- 
ther of  the  two  parties,  opposition  or  adminis- 
tration, then  contending  for  superiority ;  which 
of  itseli*  ought  to  «>  fiu*  to  repel  the  charge  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  I  hare  gone 
orer  from  one  party  to  the  other.  The  secre- 
tary will  read  the  last  extract.  * 

"^[The  secretary  read.] 

'^  Such,  senators,  are  my  recorded  sentiments 
in  1834.  They  are  full  and  explicit  on  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  present  issue,  and 

Cove,  beyond  the  posability  of  doubt,  that  I 
ve  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  princi- 
ple, nor  deserted  any  party.    I  stand  now  on 
the  ground  I  stood  then,  and,  of  course,  if  my 
relations   to   the    two   opposing   parties    are 
changed — if  I  now  act  with  those  I  then  op- 
posed, and  oppose  those  with  whom  I  then 
acted,  the  change  is  not  in  me.    I,  at  least,  have 
stood  stilL    In  saying  this,  I  accuse  none  of 
changing.    I  leave  others  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion, now  and  then,  if  they  deem  explanation 
necessary.    But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  the  change  is 
rather  in  tne  questions  and  the  circumstuioes. 
than  in  the  opinions  or  principles  of  either  of 
the  parties.    The  opposition  were  then,  and  are 
now,  national  bank  men,  and  the  administra- 
tion, in  like  manner,  were  anti-national  buik. 
and  in  &vor  of  a  league  of  State  banks ;  while  1 
preferred  then,  as  now,  the  former  to  the  latter, 
and  a  divorce  from  banks  to  either.    When  the 
experiment  of  the  league  failed,  the  administra- 
tion were  reduced  to  the  option  between  a 
national  bank  and  a  divorce.    They  chose  the 
latter,  and  such,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
would  have  been  their  choice,  had  the  option 
been  the  same  four  years  ago.    Nor  have  I  any 
doubt,  had  the  option  been  then  between  a 
league  of  banks  and  divorce,  the  opposition 
then,  as  now,  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
kagQe.    In  all  this  there  is  more  apparent  thui 
Ral  change.    As  to  mysel£  there  has  been 
anther.    If  I  acted  with  t^e  opposition  and 
opposed  the  administration  then,  it  was  because 
I  was  openly  opposed  to  the  removal  oi  the 
^posits  and  the  leac:ue  of  banks,  as  I  now  am ; 
*nd  if  I  now  act  with  the  latter  and  oppose  the 
fvmer^  it  is  because  I  am  now,  as  then,  in  &vor 
of  a  drroroe^  and  opposed  to  either  a  league  of 


State  banks  or  a  national  bank,  except,  indeed, 
as  the  means  of  efiTectin^  a  divorce  gradually 
and  safely.  What  then,  is  my  oflTence  ?  What 
but  refusing  to  acMtndon  my  first  choice,  the 
divorce  from  the  banks,  because  the  administra- 
tion has  select^  it  and  of  going  with  the  Oppo- 
sition for  a  national  bank,  to  which  I  have  heen. 
and  am  still  opposed  9  That  is  all ;  and  for  tfus 
I  am  charged  with  going  over — leaving  one 
party  and  joining  the  other. 

"  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  senator  has 
not  onlr  made  the  charge,  but  has  said,  in  his 
place,  that  he  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  at  the  extra  session,  that  I  was  opposed  to 
a  national  bank  I  I  could  place  the  senator  in 
a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  escape.  I  might  say  to  him,  you  have  either 
forgot,  or  not,  what  I  said  in  1834.  If  you  have 
not,  how  can  you  justify  yourself  in  making  the 
chu^  you  have  ?  But  if  you  have — ^if  yon 
have  forgot  what  is  so  recent,  and  what,  fh)m 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  was  so  well  calculated  to 
impress  itself  on  your  memory,  what  possible 
value  can  be  attached  to  your  recollection  or 
opinions,  as  to  my  course  on  more  remote  and 
less  memorable  occasions,  on  which  you  have 
undertaken  to  impeach  my  conduct  ?  He  may 
take  his  choice. 

"  Having  now  established  by  the  record  that 
I  have  changed  no  opinion,  alMuidoned  no  prin- 
ciple, nor  deserted  uiy  party,  the  charge  of  thb 
senator,  with  all  the  aspersions  with  which  he 
accompanied  it,  &lls  prostrate  to  the  earth. 
Here  I  might  leave  the  subject,  and  close  my 
vindication.  But  I  choose  not  I  shall  fbllow 
the  senator  up,  step  by  step,  in  his  unprovoked, 
and  I  may  now  add,  groundless  attack,  with 
blows  not  less  decisive  and  victorious. 

^  The  senator  next  proceeded  to  state,  that 
in  a  certain  document  (if  he  named  it,  I  did 
not  hear  him)  I  assigned  as  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  benefit  of  the  Victory  would  not 
enure  to  myself,  or  my  party ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
plained himself,  because  it  would  not  place 
myself  and  them  in  power.  I  presume  he  re- 
ferred to  a  letter,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
a  public  dinner,  offered  me  by  my  old  and  faith- 
ful friends  and  constituents  of  Edgefield,  in  ap- 
probation of  my  course  at  the  extra  session. 

"[Mr.  Clay.    I  do.] 

*'The  pressure  of  domiestio  engagements 
would  not  permit  me  to  accept  their  invitation ; 
and,  in  declini^  it,  I  deemed  it  due  to  them 
and  myself  to  explain  my  course,  in  its  political 
and  party  bearing,  more  fully  than  I  had  done 
in  debate.  They  nad  a  right  to  know  my  rea- 
sons, and  I  expressed  myself  with  the  frankness 
due  to  the  long  and  unint^rupted  confidence 
that  had  ever  existed  betweeix  us. 

*^  Having  made  these  explanatory  remarks,  1 
now  proceed  to  meet  the  assertion  of  the  sen- 
ator.   I  again  take  issue  on  the  fiict    I  assi^poed 
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no  such  reason  as  the  senator  attributes  to  me. 
I  never  dreamed  nor  thought  of  such  a  one ;  nor 
can  any  force  of  construction  extort  such  from 
what  1  said.  No ;  my  object  was  not  power  or 
place,  either  for  myself  or  party.  I  was  far 
more  humble  and  honest.  It  was  to  save  our- 
selves and  our  principles  from  being  absorbed 
and  lost  in  a  party,  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful ;  but  differing  rh>m  us  on  almost  every  prin- 
ciple and  question  of  policy. 

''When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
took  place  in  May  last  (not  unexpected  to  me), 
I  immediately  turned  my  attention  to  the  event 
eamestly/considering  it  as  an  event  pregnant 
>with  great  and  lasting  consequences.  Review- 
ing the  whole  ground,  I  saw  nothing  to  change 
in  the  opinions  and  principles  I  had  avowed  in 
1834 ;  and  I  determined  to  cany  them  out,  as 
fiur  as  circumstances  and  my  abihty  would  ena- 
ble me.  But  I  saw  that  my  course  must  be 
influenced  by  the  position  whidi  the  two  great 
contending  parties  might  take  in  reference  to 
the  question.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  opposi- 
tion would  rally  either  on  a  national  bank,  or 
a  combination  of  State  banks,  with  Mr.  Riddle's 
at  the  head ;  but  I  was  wholly  uncertain  what 
course  the  administration  would  adopt,  and  re- 
mained 60  until  the  message  of  the  President 
was  received  and  read  by  the  secretary  at  his 
table.  When  I  saw  he  went  for  a  divorce.  I 
never  hesitated  a  moment  Not  only  my  opm- 
ions  and  principles  long  entertained,  and,  as  I 
have  shown,  fully  expressed  years  ago,  but  the 
highest  political  motives,  left  me  no  alternative. 
I  perceived  at  once  that  the  object,  to  accom- 
plish which  we  had  acted  in  concert  with  the 
opposition,  had  ceased:  Executive  usurpations 
had  come  to  an  end  for  the  present :  and  that 
the  struggle  with  the  administration  was  no 
longer  for  power,  but  to  save  themselves.  I 
also  clearly  saw,  that  if  we  should  unite  with 
the  opposition  in  their  attack  on  the  adminis- 
tration, the  victory  over  them,  in  the  position 
they  occupied,  would  be  a  victory  over  us  and 
our  principles.  It  required  no  sagacity  to  see 
that  such  would  be  the  result.  It  was  as  plain 
as  day.  The  administration  had  taken  position, 
as  I  have  shown,  on  the  veiy  ground  I  occupied 
in  1834;  and  which  the  whole  State  rights 
party  luui  taken  at  the  same  time  in  the  other 
House,  as  its  journals  will  prove.  The  opposi- 
tion, under  the  banner  of  the  bank,  were  moving 
against  them  for  the  veiy  reason  that  tl^  had 
tucen  the  ground  they  did. 

"  Now,  I  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  we  had  joined  in  the  attack  ?  No  one 
can  now  doubt  that  the  victory  over  those  in 
power  would  have  been  certain  and  decisive, 
nor  would  the  consequences  have  been  the 
least  doubtful.  The  first  fruit  would  have  been 
a  national  bank.  The  principles  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  very  object  of  the  attack,  would 
have  necessarily  led  to  that  We  would  have 
been  not  only  too  feeble  to  resist^  but  would 


have  been  committed  by  joining  in  the  attack 
with  its  avowed  object  to  ^  for  one,  while 
those  who  support  the  administration  would 
have  been  scattered  in  the  winds.  We  should 
then  have  had  a  bank — ^that  is  clear;  nor  is*  it 
less  certain,  that  in  its  train  there  would  have 
followed  all  the  consequences  which  have  and 
ever  will  follow,  when  tried—- high  duties,  over- 
flowing revenue,  extravagant  expenditures,  lai^ 
surpluses ;  in  a  word,  aU  those  disastrous  con- 
sequences whidi  have  well  near  overthrown 
our  institutions,  and  involved  the  country  in 
its  present  diticulties«  The  influence  of  the 
institution,  the  known  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
administration  party,  and  the  absorption  of 
ours,  would  have  lea  to  these  results  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  exist. 

"  I  now  appeid,  senators,  to  your  candor  and 
justice,  and  ask,  could  I,  having  all  these  conse- 
auences  before  me,  with  my  known  opinions  and 
tnat  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  and  to  which 
only  I  owe  fidelity,  have  acted  differently  from 
what  I  did  ?  Would  not  any  other  course  have 
justly  exposed  me  to  the  charge  of  havine  ahan- 
doned  my  principles  and  party,  with  whim  I  an& 
now  accused  so  uniustly  ?  Nay,  would  it  not 
have  been  worse  than  folly— been  madness  in 
me,  to  have  taken  any  other  ?  And  yet,  the 
grounds  which  I  have  assumed  in  this  e:xpK>si- 
tion  are  the  very  reasons  assigned  in  my  letter, 
and  which  the  senator  has  perverted  most  nn- 
iairly  and  unjustly  into  the  pitiful,  personal,  and 
selfish  reason,  which  he  has  attributed  to  me. 
Confirmative  of  what  I  say,  I  agam  anpeal  to 
the  record.  The  secretary  will  read  the  parar- 
graph  marked  in  my  Edgefield  letter,  to  ^nrhich, 
I  presume,  the  senator  idluded. 

*^  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  reads :! 

'^  ^  As  soon  as  I  saw  this  state  of  things,  I  clearly 
perceived  that  a  very  important  question  was 
presented  for  our  determination,  which  we  were 
compelled  to  decide  forthwith — shall  we  con- 
tinue our  joint  attack  with  the  Nationals  on 
those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  occupy  ?  It  was  dear, 
with  our  joint  foroe&  we  could  utterly  oyer- 
throw  and  demolish  tnem ;  but  it  was  not  less 
clear  that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  ns, 
but  exdusivelv  to  the  benefit  of  our  allies  and 
their  cause.  They  were  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  the  point  of  assault  on  the  posi- 
tion which  the  party  to  be  assaulted  had  taken 
in  relation  to  the  banks,  would  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  settled  principles  and  policy 
of  the  National  party,  and  weakened,  in  the 
same  degree,  ours.  Tney  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  the  decided  advocates  of  a  national  bank ; 
and  are  now  in  favor  of  one  with  a  capital  so 
ample  as  to  be  sufficient  to  control  the  State  in- 
stitutions, and  to  regulate  the  currency  and  ex- 
changes of  the  country.  To  join  them  vrith 
their  avowed  object  in  the  attack  to  overthrow 
those  in  power,  on  the  ground  they  occupied 
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against  a  bank,  wonld,  of  course,  not  only  have 
placed  the  goyemment  and  country  in  their 
hftodft  without  opposition,  but  would  have  com- 
mitted US,  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication, 
fort  bank ;  and  absorbed  our  purty  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Republicans.  The  lirst  fruits 
of  tiie  TictoiT  would  hare  been  an  oyershadow- 
mg  National  Bank,  with  an  immense  capital, 
not  kss  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions ; 
which  would  hare  centralized  the  currtncy  and 
exdianges,  and  with  them  the  commerce  and 
capital  of  the  country,  in  whaterer  section  the 
hnd  of  the  institution  might  be  placed.  The 
next  would  be  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
political  opponents,  whose  principles  and  policy 
are  so  opposite  to  ours,  and  so  djmgerous  to  our 
institutions,  as  well  as  oppressive  to  us.' 

*I  now  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  extract 
which  will  warrant  the  construction  that  the 
senator  has  attempted  to  force  on  it  ?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  expression  on  which  he  fixes, 
that  the  lictory  would  enure,  not  to  U3,  but 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  or  the  opposition, 
alludes  not  to  power  or  place,  but  to  principle 
and  policy  1  Can  words  be  more  plain  1  What 
then  hecomes  of  all  the  aspersions  of  the  sena- 
tor, his  reflections  about  selfishness  and  the 
want  of  patriotism,  and  his  allusions  and  illus- 
trations to  give  than  force  and  efiect  ?  They 
&11  to  the  ground  without  deserving  a  notibe, 
with  his  groundless  accusation.  • 

"But,  in  so  premeditated  and  indiscriminate 
an  attad^  it  could  not  be  expected  that  my  mo- 
tives would  entirely  escape ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  senator  very  charitably  leaving  it  to 
time  to  disclose  my  motive  &t  going  over. 
Leave  it  to  time  to  diisclose  my  motive  for  going 
ofer !  I  who  have  changed  no  opinion,  aban- 
doned no  principle,  and  deserted  no  party :  L 
who  have  stood  stilt  and  maintuned  my  ground 
against  every  di£Sculty,  to  be  told  that  it  is  left 
to  time  to  disclose  my  motive  I  The  imputation 
sinks  to  the  earth  with  the  groundless  chaive 
on  which  it  rests.  I  stamp  it  with  scorn  in  the 
dust.  I  pick  up  the  dart  which  fell  harmless 
at  my  feet.  I  hurl  it  back.  What  the  senator 
chaiges  on  me  unjustly,  he  has  aducLlly  done. 
He  went  over  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  did 
not  leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  his  motive. . 

"  The  senator  next  tells  us  that  I  bore  a  char- 
icter  for  stem  fidelity ;  which  he  accompanied 
vith  remarks  impl  vmg  that  I  had  forfeHed  it 
bf  my  course  on  the  present  occasion.  If  be 
VMaos  by  stem  fidelity  a  devoted  attachment  to 
dnty  and  principle,  wluch  nothing  can  overcome, 
the  character  is,  indeed,  a  high  one ;  and  I  trusty 
oot  entirely  unmerited.  I  have,  at  least,  the 
aathoiity  of  the  senator  himself  lor  saying  that 
it  beloi^ed  to  me  before  the  present  occasion, 
tod  it  is,  of  course,  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
that  I  have  since  forfeited  it  He  will  ^d  the 
task  a  Hero^ean  one.  It  would  be  by  &r  more 
ttiy  to  show  the  opposite ;  that,  instead  of  for- 
rai^  I  have  stren^ithened  my  title  to  the  char- 


acter ;  instead  of  abandoning  any  principles.  I 
have  firmly  adhered  to  them ;  uid  that  too,  under 
the  most  appalling  difficulties.  If  I^  were  to 
select  an  instance  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  on  which,  above  all  others,  to  rest  my  claim 
to  the  character  w^hich  the  senator  attributed 
to  me,  it  wonld  be  this  very  one,  which  he  has 
selected  to  prove  that  I  have  forfeited  it 

"  I  acted  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  encounter,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity I  must  incur.  I  saw  a  great  and  powerful 
party,  probably  the  most  powerfiil  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  eagerly  seizing  on  the  catastrophe  which 
had  befallen  the  currency,  and  the  consequent 
embarrassments  that  followed,  to  displace  those 
in  power,  against  whom  they  had  been  long 
contending,  I  saw  that,  to  stand  between  them 
and  their  oly'ect,  I  must  necessarily  incur  their 
deep  and  lasting  displeasure.  I  also  saw  that, 
to  maintain  the  administration  in  the  position 
they  had  taken — ^to  separate  the  government 
fi^m  the  banks,  I  would  draw  down  on  me^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  southern 
banks,  the  whole  weight  of  that  extensive,  con- 
centrated, and  powerful  interest — the  most  pow- 
erfbl  by  far  of  any  in  the  whole  commimity  i 
and  thus  I  would  unite  against  me  a  combina- 
tion of  political  and  moneyed  influence  almost 
irresistible.  Nor  was  this  all.  I  could  not  but 
see  that,  however  pure  and  disinterested  my 
motives,  and  however  consistent  my  course 
with  all  I  had  ever  said  or  done,  I  woidd  be  ex- 
posed to  the  very  charges  and  aspersions  which 
I  am  now  repellmg.  The  ease  with  which  they 
could  be  made,  and  the  temptation  to  make 
them,  I  saw  were  too  great  to  be  resisted  by 
the  party  morality  of  the  day— as  groundless  as 
I  have  demonstrated  them.  But  there  was 
another  consequence  that  I  could  not  but  fore- 
see, far  more  painful  to  me  than  all  others.  I 
but  too  clearly  saw  that,  in  so  sudden  and  com- 
plex a  juncture,  called  on  as  I  was  to  decide  on 
my  course  instantly,  as  it  were,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  without  consultation,  or  explaining  my 
reasoxis,  I  would  estrange  for  a  time  many  of 
mj  political  friends,  w£>  had  passed  throueh 
with  me  so  many  trials  and  difficulties,  and  ror 
whom  I  feel  a  brother's  love.  But  I  saw  before 
me  the  path  of  duty^  and,  though  rugged,  and 
hedged  on  all  sides  with  tnese  and  many  other 
dif^ulties,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take 
it  After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my 
course,  in  a  conversation  wi&  a  friend  about 
the  responsibility  I  would  assume,  he  remarked 
that  my  own  State  might  desert  me.  I  rephed 
that  it  was  not  impossible ;  but  the  result  has 
proved  that  I  under-estimated  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  or  my  virtuous  and  noble  State. 
I  ask  her  pardon  for  the  distrust  implied  in  my 
answer;  but  I  ask  with  assurance  it  will  be 
granted,  on  the  grounds  I  shall  put  it — that,  in 
being  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  confidence  as 
dear  to  me  as  lig^t  and  life,  rather  than  disooey 
on  this  great  question,  the  dictates  of  my  judg- 
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ment  and  conscience,  I  proved  myself  worthy 
of  being  her  representatire. 

'^But  if  the  senator,  in  attribatlng  to  me 
stern  fldelitjjr,  meant,  not  devotion  to  principle, 
but  to  party,  and  especially  the  party  of  which 
he  is  so  prominent  a  member,  my  answer  is, 
that  I  never  belonged  to  his  party,  nor  owed  it 
any  fidelity;  and,  of  course,  could  forfeit,  in 
reference  to  it,  no  character  for  fidelity.  It  is 
true,  we  acted  in  concert  against  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive ; 
and  it  is  true  that,  during  the  time,  I  saw  much 
to  esteem  in  those  with  whom  I  acted,  and  con- 
tracted friendly  relations  with  many ;  which  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  to  forget  It  is  also  true 
that  a  common  party  designation  was  applied 
to  the  opposition  in  the  aggregate — ^not,  how- 
ever, with  my  approbation ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  it  was  universally  known  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parties,  dissimilar  in  prin- 
ciple and  policy,  except  in  relation  to  the  object 
for  which  they  nad  united :  the  national  repub- 
lican party,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  rights 
party  which  had  separated  fix>m  the  administra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  had  departed  from 
the  true  principles  of  the  original  party.  That 
I  belonged  exclusively  to  that  detached  portion, 
and  to  neither  the  opposition  nor  administration 
party,  I  prove  by  my  explicit  declaration,  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  extracts  read  from  my 
speech  on  the  currency  in  1834.  That  the 
party  generally,  and  the  State  which  I  repre- 
sent in  part,  stood  aloof  fVom  both  of  the  par- 
ties, may  be  estaUished  from  the  fact  that  they 
refused  to  mingle  in  the  party  and  political  con- 
tests of  the  day.  My  State  withheld  her  elec- 
toral vote  in  two  successive  presidential  elections ; 
and,  rather  than  to  bestow  it  on  either  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  or-  the  distinguished  citizen 
whom  he  opposed,  in  the  first  of  those  elec- 
tions, she  threw  her  vote  on  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  Virginia,  since  deceased,  of  her  own  politics  5 
but  who  was  not  a  candidate ;  and,  in  the  last, 
she  refused  to  give  it  to  the  worthy  senator 
fVom  Tennessee  near  me  (Judge  White),  though 
his  principles  and  views  of  policy  approach  so 
much  nearer  to  hers  than  that  of  the  party  to 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  belongs. 

"  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  declare  my  present  political 
position,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  here- 
after. I  belong  to  the  old  Republican  State 
Rights  party  of  '98.  To  that,  and  that  alone,  I 
owe  fidelity,  and  by  that  I  shall  stand  through 
every  change,  and  in  spite  of  every  difficulty. 
Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, and  Virginia  resolutions  and  report; 
and  its  policy  is  to  confine  the  action  of  this 
government  within  the  narrowest  limits  com- 
patible with  the  peace  and  security  of  these 
States,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  Union 
was  expressly  formed.  I,  as  one  of  that  party, 
shall  support  all  who  support  its  principles  ana 
policy,  and  oppose  all  who  oppose  them.     I 


have  ^ven,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  the  ad- 
ministration a  hearty  and  sincere  support  on 
the  great  question  now  under  discussion,  be- 
cause I  regard  it  as  in  strict  conformity  to  our 
creed  and  policy ;  and  shall  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  sustain  them  under  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  they  have  assumed.  But 
let  me  tell  those  who  are  more  interested  in 
sustaining  them  than  myself,  tiiat  the  danger 
which  threatens  them  lies  not  here,  but  in 
another  quarter.  This  measure  will  tend  to 
uphold  them,  if  they  stand  fast,  and  adhere  to 
it  with  fidelity.  But,  if  they  wish  to  know 
where  the  danger  is,  let  them  look  to  the  fiscal 
department  of  the  government.  I  said,  years 
ago,  that  we  were  committing  an  error  the  re- 
verse of  the  great  and  dangerous  one  that  was 
committed  in  1828,  and  to  which  we  owe  our 
present  difficulties,  and  all  we  have  since  expe- 
rienced. Then  we  raised  the  revenue  greatiy, 
when  the  expenditures  were  about  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt ;  and 
now  we  have  doubled  the  disbursements,  vrhen 
the  revenue  is  rapidly  decreasing;  an  error, 
which,  although  probably  not  so  fatal  to  the 
country,  will  prove,  if  immediate  and  vigoroos 
measures  be  not  adopted,  far  more  so  to  those 
in  power. 

^^  But  the  senator  did  not  confine  his  attack 
to^my  conduct  and  motives  in  reference  to  the 
present  question.  In  his  eagerness  to  weaken 
the  cause  I  support,  by  destroying  confidence  in 
me,  he  made  an  indisdriminate  attack  on  my  in- 
tellectual faculties,  which  he  characterized  as 
metaphysical,  eccentric,  too  much  of  genius,  and 
too  little  common  sense ;  and  of  course  wanting 
a  sound  and  practical  judgment. 

"Mr.  President,  according  to  my  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  superior  mental  faculties  ought  to 
be  more  cautious,  than  to  reproach  those  Trith 
their  deficiency  to  whom  Providence  has  been 
less  liberal.  The  faculties  of  our  mind  are  the 
immediate  gift  of  our  Creator,  for  which  we  are 
no  farther  responsible  than  for  their  proper  cul- 
tivation, according  to  our  opportunities,  and 
their  proper  application  to  control  and  regalate 
our  actions.  Thus  thinking,  I  trust  I  sluall  be 
the  last  to  assume  superiority  on  my  part,  or 
reproach  any  one  with  inferiority  on  his  ;  but 
those  who  do  not  r^ard  the  rule,  when  ap- 
plied to  others,  cannot  expect  it  to  be  observed 
when  applied  to  themselves.  The  critic  must 
expect  to  be  criticised ;  and  he  who  points  out 
the  faults  of  others,  to  have  his  own  pointed 
out. 

*^  I  cannot  retort  on  the  senator  the  charge  of 
being  metaphysical.  I  cannot  accuse  him  of 
possessing  the  powers  of  analysis  and  generall<- 
zation.  those  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  (called 
metapnysical  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
them),  which  decompose  and  resolve  into  their 
elements  the  complex  masses  of  ideas  that  exist 
in  the  world  of  mind— as  chemistry  does  the 
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liodies  that  Borround  us  in  the  material  world; 
and  without  which  those   deep   and   hidden 
eaoses  which  are  in  constant  action,  and  pro- 
ducing Buch  mightj  changes  in  the  condition 
of  Bodety,  would  operate  unseen  and  undetect- 
ed.   The  absence  of  these  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole 
coarse  of  the  senlitor's  public  life.    To  this  it 
maj  be  traced  that  he  prefers  the  specious  to 
the  solid,  and  the  plausible  to  the  true.    To 
the  same  cause,  combined  with  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, it  is  owing  that  we  ^rer  find  him 
mounted  on  some  popular  and  favorite  measure, 
which  he  whips  along,  cheered  hj  the  shouts  or 
the  multitude,  and  never  dismounts  tilf  he  has 
rode  it  down.    Thus,  at  one  time,  we  find  him 
mounted  on  the  protective  system,  which  he 
rode  down;  at  another,  on  internal  improve- 
ment ;  and  now  he  is  mounted  on  a  bank,  which 
win  surely  share  the  same  fate,  unless  those 
who  are  immediately  interested  shall  stop  him 
in  his  headlong  career.     It  is  the  fault  of  his 
aiind  to  seize  on  a  few  prominent  and  striking 
advantages,  and  to  pursue  them  eagerly  with- 
out looking  to  consequences.    Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  protective  system,  he  was  struck  with 
the  advantages  of  manufactures ;  and,  believing 
that  high  duties  was  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
tecUng  than,  he  pushed  forward  the  system, 
without  seeing  that  he  was  enriching  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  expense  oi  the  other ; 
ooimpting  the  one  and  alienating  the  other; 
and,  finally,  dividing  the  community  into  two 
great  hostile  interests,  which  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  itself.    So,  now,  he 
looks  only  to  a  uniform  currency,  and  a  bank 
as  the  means  of  securing  it,  witnout  once  re- 
flecting how  far  the  banking  system  has  pro- 
gressed, and  the  diflQculties  that  impede  its  far- 
ther progress ;  that  banking  and  politics  are 
running  together  to  their  mutual  destruction ; 
and  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  saving  his 
&vorite  system  is  to  separate  it  ftom  the  gov- 
ernment. 

**  To  the  defects  of  understanding,  which  the 
senator  attributes  to  me,  I  make  no  reply.  It 
is  for  others,  and  not  me,  to  determine  the  por- 
tion of  understanding  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Author  of  my  being  to  bestow  on  me.  It  is, 
however,  fortunate  for  me,  that  the  standard  by 
which  I  shall  be  judged  is  not  the  false,  pr^u- 
dioed  and,  as  I  have  shown,  unfounded  opinion 
wfaicD  the  senator  has  expressed ;  but  my  acts. 
They  furnish  materials,  neither  few  nor  scant, 
to  mm  a  just  estimate  of  my  mental  fiicid- 
ties.  I  have  now  been  more  than  twenty-six 
years  continuously  in  the  service  of  this  gov- 
emment)  in  various  stations,  and  have  taken 

Crt  m  almost  all  the  great  questions  which 
re  agitated  Uiis  country  during  this  long  and 
important  period.  Throughout  the  whole  I 
biTe  never  followed  events,  but  have  taken  my 
itaad  in  advance,  openly  and  freely  avowing  my 
opimoDB  on  all  questione,  and  leaving  it  to  time 


and  experience  to  condemn  or  approve  mj 
course.  Thus  acting,  I  have  often,  and  on  great 
questions,  separated  from  those  with  whom  I 
usually  acted,  and  if  I  am  really  so  defective  in 
sound  and  practical  judgment  as  the  senator 
represents,  tne  proof,  if  to  be  found  any  where, 
must  be  round  in  such  instances,  or  where  I 
have  acted  on  my  sole  responsibility.  Now,  I 
ask,  in  which  of  the  many  instances  of  the  kind 
is  such  proof  to  be  found  ?  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  all 
such ;  but  that  you,  senators,  may  judge  for 
yourselves,  it  is  due  in  justice  to  myself  that  I 
should  suggest  a  few  of  the  most  prominent^ 
which  at  tiie  time  were  regarded  as  the  senator 
now  considers  the  present ;  and  then,  as  now, 
because  where  duty  is  involved,  I  would  not 
submit  to  party  trammels. 

^'  I  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  my  pub- 
lic life,  the  war  session,  as  it  was  usually  called, 
of  1812,  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  the  other 
House,  a  young  man.  without  experience  to 
guide  me,  and  I  shall  select,  as  the  first  instance, 
the  Navy.  At  that  time  the  administration  and 
the  party  to  which  I  was  strongly  attached  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  important  arm  of  ser- 
vice. It  was  considered  anti-republican  to  sup- 
port it ;  but  acting  with  my  then  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Gheves,  who  led  the  way,  I  did 
not  h^itate  to  give  it  my  hearty  support,  re- 
gardless of  party  ties.  Does  this  instance  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  the  senator  ? 

''The  next  I  shall  select  is  the  restrictive 
system  of  that  day,  the  embargo,  the  non-im- 
portation and  non-intercourse  acts.  This,  too. 
was  a  party  measure  which  had  been  long  ana 
warmly  contested,  andt>f  course  the  lines  of 
party  well  drawn.  Young  and  inexperienced  as 
I  was,  I  saw  its  defects,  and  resolutely  opposed 
it,  almost  alone  of  my  party.  The  second^  or 
third  speech  I  made,  after  I  took  my  seat,  was 
in  open  denunciation  of  the  system ;  and  I  may 
refer  to  the  grounds  I  then  assumed,  the  truth 
of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, with  pride  and  confidence.  This  will 
scarcely  be  selected  by  the  senator  to  make  good 
his  cluurge. 

'*  I  pass  over  other  instances,  and  come  to 
Mr.  Dallas's  bank  of  1814-15.  That,  too,  was 
a  party  measure.  Banking  was  then  compar- 
atively but  little  understood,  and  it  may  seem 
astonishing,  at  this  time,  that  such  a  project 
should  ever  have  received  any  countenance 
or  support  It  proposed  to  create  a  bank  of 
$50,000,000,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  what 
was  called  then  the  war  stocks ;  that  is,  the  pub- 
lic debt  created  in  carrying  on  the  then  war.  It 
was  provided  that  the  bank  should  not  pay 
specie  during  the  war,  and  for  three  years  after 
its  termination,  for  carrying  on  which  it  was  to 
lend  the  government  the  funds.  In  pUin  lan- 
guage, the  government  was  to  borrow  back  its 
own  Credit  from  the  bank,  and  pay  to  the  insti- 
tution Biz  per  cent,  for  its  use.     I  had  scarcely 
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ever  before  serionslj  thoueht  of  banks  or  bank- 
ing, bat  I  clearly  saw  tnrough  the  operation, 
ana  the  danger  to  the  gOTemment  and  country ; 
and,  regardless  of  party  ties  or  denonciations,  I 
opposed  and  defeated  it  in  the  manner  I  ex- 
puuned  at  the  extra  session.  I  then  sabjected 
myself  to  the  very  charge  which  the  senator 
now  makes ;  bat  time  has  done  me  jastioe,  as  it 
win  in  the  present  instance. 

'^Passing  the  intervening  instances,  I  come 
down  to  my  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  I  acted  on  my  own  judgment  and 
reqMmsibility.  It  is  known  to  all,  that  the  de- 
paxtment,  at  that  time,  was  perfectly  disorgan- 
iied,  with  not  much  less  than  $50,000,000  of 
outstanding  and  unsettled  accounts ;  and  the 
matest  conftision  in  every  branch  of  service. 
Though  without  experience,  I  prepared,  shortly 
after  I  went  in,  the  bill  for  its  organization;  and 
on  its  passage  1  drew  up  the  body  of  rules  for 
carrying  theact  into  execution ;  both  of  which  re- 
main substantially  unchanged  to  this  day.  After 
reducing  the  outstanding  accounts  to  a  few  mil- 
lions, and  introducing  order  and  accountability  in 
every  branch  of  service,  and  bringing  down  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  from  four  to  two  and  a 
half  millions  annually,  without  subtracting  a 
single  comfort  fix>m  either  officer  or  soldier.  I 
left  the  department  in  a  condition  that  mi^t 
well  be  compared  to  the  best  in  any  country. 
If  I  am  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  the  sena- 
tor attributes  to  me,  here  in  this  mass  of  details 
and  business  it  ought  to  be  discovered.  Will 
he  look  to  this  to  nuJce  good  his  charge  ? 

^  From  the  war  deparSnent  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Chair  which  vou  now  occupy.  How  I 
acquitted  mvself  in  th^discharge  of  its  duties,  I 
leave  it  to  the  body  to  decide,  without  adding  a 
word.  The  station,  from  its  leisure,  gave  me  a 
good  opportunity  to  study  the  genius  of  the 
prominent  measure  of  the  day,  called  then  the 
American  system ;  of  which  I  profited.  I  soon 
perceived  where  its  errors  lay,  and  how  it  would 
operate.  I  clearly  saw  its  desolating  effects  in 
one  section,  and  corrupting  influence  in  the 
other ;  and  when  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  ar- 
rested here,  I  fell  back  on  my  own  State,  and  a 
blow  was  given  to  a  system  destined  to  destroy 
oar  institutions,  if  not  overthrown,  wUch 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  This  brings  me 
down  to  the  present  times,  and  where  passions 
and  prejudices  are  yet  too  strong  to  make  an 
appeal,  with  any  prospect  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
verdict.  I  then  transfer  this,  and  all  my  subse- 
quent acts,  including  the  present,  to  the  tribunal 
of  posterity;  with  a  perfect  confidence  that 
nothing  will  be  found^  in  what  I  have  said  or 
done,  to  impeach  my  mtegrity  or  understand- 
ing. 

"  I  have  now,  senators,  repelled  the  attacks 
on  me.  I  have  settled  the  account  and  cancel- 
led the  debt  between  me  and  my  accuser.  I 
have  not  sought  this  controversy,  nor  have  I 
shonned  it  when  forced  on  me.   I  iiave  acted  on 


the  deiennve,  and  if  it  is  to.  continue,  which 
rests  with  ^e  senator,  I  shall  throughout  con- 
tinue so  to  act  I.know  too  well  the  advantage 
of  my  position  to  surrender  it  The  senator 
commenced  the  controversy,  and  it  is  but  right 
that  he  should  be  responsible  for  the  direction 
it  shall  hereafter  take.  Be  his  detennin&tioQ 
what  it  may,  I  stand  prepared  to  meet  him*" 


CHAPTER   X^XVIII. 

DEBATE  BETWEEN  MB.  CLAY  AND  MB.  CALHOUH 
BEJOINDEBS  BY  EACH. 

Mr.  Clay  : — *^  As  to  the  personal  part  of  tiie 
speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  I 
must  take  'the  occasion  to  say  that  no  man  is 
more  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  all  personal  con- 
troversy than  myself.  And  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  my  life  for  the 
confirmation  of  that  disposition.  No  man  cher- 
ishes less  than  I  do  feelings  of  resentment; 
none  forgets  or  forgives  an  mjury  sooner  than 
I  do.  The  duty  which  I  had  to  perform  in 
animadverting  upon  the  public  conduct  and 
course  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
painful  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
a  public  duty ;  and  I  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  no  duty  required  at  my  hands  by  my  cotmtrTi 
It  was  painful,  because  I  had  long  served  in  the 
public  councils  with  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  admired  his  genius,  and  for  a  g;reat 
while  had  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him.  Throughout  my  whole  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  have  constantly  struggled  to  think  well 
of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  nun  public  virtues. 
Even  after  his  famous  summerset  at  the  extra 
session,  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  defended 
his  motives  when  he  was  assailed ;  and  insisted 
that  it  was  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  him 
others  than  those  which  he  himself  avowed. 
This  I  continued  to  do,  until!  read  this  most 
extraordinary  and  exceptionable  letter :  FHere 
Mr.  Clay  held  up  and  exhibited  to  the  Senate 
the  Edeefield  letter,  dated  at  Fort  Hill,  Novem- 
ber 3, 1837 :]  a  letter  of  which  I  cannot  speak 
in  merited  terms,  without  a  departure  from  the 
respect  which  I  owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  my^elt 
When  I  read  that  letter,  sir.  its  unblushing 
avowals,  and  its  ui^ust  reproacnes  cast  upon  my 
friends  and  myself,  I  was  most  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  change  my  opinion  of  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina.  One  so  distin- 
guished as  he  is,  cannot  expect  to  be  indulged 
with  speaking  as  he  pleases  of  others,  without 
a  reciprocal  privilege.  He  cannot  suppose  that 
he  may  set  to  the  right  or  the  left,  cut  in  and 
out,  and  chassCy  among  principles  and  parties 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  animadversion. 
I  did,  indeed,  understand  the  senator  to  say,  in 
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former  speech,  that  ve,  the  wfaigB,  were  im- 
vise  and  tatpatriotic  in  iH)i  unitiiig  with  him 
b  Bopportiiig  the  bill  under  oonsideimlion.  But 
in  that  Edgefield  letter,  ainong  the  moUyee 
wiudi  he  assigns  for  leaying  us,  I  understand 
him  to  declare  that  he  could  not  'back  and  sus- 
tun  those  in  such  opposition,  in  whose  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  patriotism,  I  nave  no  reason  to 
eonfide.' 

^  After  having  written  and  published  to  the 
vorld  such  a  letter  as  that,  and  after  what  has 
£iDen  from  the  senator,  in  the  progress  of  this 
ddbate,  towards  mj  political  friends,  does  he 
imagine  that  he  can  persuade  himself  and  the 
ooontiy  that  he  really  occupies,  on  this  occa- 
non,  a  defensiye  attitude  ?  In  that  letter  he 
says: 

** I  dMrljtew  that  onr  bold  and  vfgoroos  attacks  had  made 

a  deep  and  moetatlvX  Imprearion.    State  InterpoelUon  had 

oTCftbrown  the  protectiTe  tariH;  and  with  It  tLe  American 

tmem,  and  pot  a  stop  to  the  oongreflBional  urarpatlon ;  and 

the  Joint  attacks  of  our  party,  and  that  of  oar  old  opponents, 

tiM  satJoeal  republicans  had  effectnally  bnmgfat  down  the 

power  ef  the  ExecntiTe,  and  anestod  ita  encroachments  for 

the  peeseot    It  was  for  that  pnrpoBo  we  had  nnited.    Tme 

to  oar  prteefple  of  opposition  to  tho  encroachment  of  power, 

fioaa  wbatcTer  qnarter  it  might  come,  we  did  not  hesitate, 

alter  orerthrowlni;  the  prt^ectire  system,  and  arresting  legis- 

latire  nsarpatJoo,  to  join  the  anthors  of  that  qrstem,  in  order 

t»  an«at  the  enooachments  of  the  BzooottTe,  altbongh  we 

differed  as  widely  as  the  poles  on  almost  eveiy  other  qcestion, 

and  ragurded  the  nsurpatlon  of  the  Executive  but  as  a  neces- 

eooaeqnence  of  ttie  principles  and  policy  of  oar  new 


*^  State  interposition ! — that  is  as  I  understand 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  nullification, 
be  asserts,  overthrew  the  protective  tariff  and 
the  American  system.    And  can  that  senator, 
knowing  what  he  knows,  and  what  I  know, 
deliberately  make  such  an  assertion  here?    I 
had  heard  similar  boasts  before,  but  did  not 
r^ard  them,  until  I  saw  them  coupled  in  this 
letter  with  the  imputation  of  a  purpose  on  the 
part  <^my-  friends  to  disrmrd  the  compromise, 
andreTire  the  high  tui£    Nullification,  Mr. 
President,  OTerthrew  the   protectiye    policy ! 
Ko,  sir.    The  compromise  was  not  extorted  by 
the  terror  of  nullification.    Among  other  more 
important  motiyes  that  influenced  its  passage, 
it  was  a  compassionate  concession  to  the  impru- 
dence and  impotency  of  nullification  1   The  dan- 
ger from  nullification  itself  excited  no  more  ap- 
prehension than  would  be  felt  by  seeing  a  regi- 
ment of  a  thousand  boys,  of  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  decorated  in  brilliant  uniforms,  with  their 
9Kid|r  plumes  and  tiny  muskets^  marching  up 
to  aaaault  a  corps  of  50,000  grenadiers,  six  feet 
hig^L    At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
IS^  tiie  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  in 
any  condition  other  than  that  of  dictating  terms. 
Those  of  us  who  were  then  here  must  recollect 
veil  his  haggard  looks  and  his  anxious  and  de- 
pRSSed  countenance.   A  highlv  estimable  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  allud- 
ng  to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  South 
Carcdina^  and  declarations  of  President  Jackson 
With  respect  to  certain  distingniahed  indiyiduals 
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whom  he  h«d  denounced  and  proscribed,  said 
to  me,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  referring  to 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  some  ol 
his  coUeagues,  ^  They  are  clever  fellows,  and  it 
will  neyer  do  to  let  old  Jackson  hang  them.** 
Sir,  this  disclosure  is  extorted  from  me  by  the 
senator. 

'^  So  &r  from  nullification  having  overthrown 
the  protective  policy,  in  assenting  to  the  com- 
promise, it  expressly  sanctioned  the  constitu- 
tional power  which  it  had  so  strongly  contro- 
verted, and  perpetuated  it.  There  is  protection 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  the  comproiDise 
act  $  modified  and  limited  it  is  true,  but  protec- 
tion nevertheless.  There  is  protection,  adequate 
and  abundant  protection,  until  the  year  1842 ; 
and  protection  indefinitely  beprond  it.  Until 
that  year,  the  biennial  reduction  of  duties  is 
slow  and  moderate,  such  as  was  perfectly  satift* 
factory  to  the  manufiictnrers.  Now,  if  the  sys- 
tem were  altogether  unconstitutional,  as  had 
been  contended,  how  could  the  senator  vote  for 
a  bill  which  continued  it  for  nine  years  1  Then, 
beyond  that  period,  there  is  the  provision  for 
cash  duties,  home  valuations,  a  long  and  liberal 
list  of  free  articles,  carefrilly  made  out  by  my 
friend  from  fthode  Island  (Mr.  Knight),  ex- 
pressly for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  \  and 
the  power  of  discrimination,  reserved  also  for 
their  benefit ;  vnthin  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
fixed  in  tho  act.  In  the  consultations  between 
the  senator .  and  myself  in  respect  to  the  com- 
promise act,  on  every  point  upon  which  I  in- 
sisted he  gave  way.  He  was  for  a  shorter  term 
than  nine  years,  and  more  rapid  reduction.  I 
insisted,  and  he  yielded.  He  was  fbr  fifteen  in- 
stead of  twenty  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  duty ; 
but  yielded.  He  was  against  any  discrimination 
within  the  limited  range  ofduties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manu&cturers ;  but  consented.  To  the 
last  he  protested  agamst  home  valuation,  but 
finally  gave  way.  Such  is  the  compromise  act ; 
and  the  Senate  will  see  with  what  propriety  the 
senator  can  assert  that  nullification  had  over- 
thrown the  protective  tariff  and  the  American 
system.  Nullification !  which  asserted  the  CK- 
traordinary  principle  that  one  of  twenty-four 
members  of  a  confederacy,  by  its  separate  action, 
could  subvert  and  set  aside  the  expressed  will 
of  the  whole !  Nullification !  a  strange,  imprac- 
ticable, incomprehensible  doctrine,  that  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  metaphysical  school  o^ 
Qerman  plulosophy,  or  would  be  worthy  of  the 
puzzling  theological  controversies  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"  No  one,  Mr.  President,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  protectiye  policy  ever  supposed 
that  it  was  to  be  perpetual.  We  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  temporary  protection  extended  to 
our  infant  matu&ctures,  would  bring  them  up, 
and  enable  them  to  withstand  competition  with 
those  of  Europe.  We  thought,  as  the  wise 
French  minister  did,  who,  when  urged  by  a 
British  minister  to  consent  to  the  equal  intio- 
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duction  into  the  two  ooimtries  of  their  respectiTO 
productions,  replied  that  free  trade  might  be 
▼err  well  for  a  country  whoee  manufactures 
had  reached  perfection,  but  was  not  entirely 
adapted  to  a  country  wnich  wished  to  build  op 
its  manufiictures.  If  the  protective  policy  were 
entirely  to  cease  in  184^  it  would  haye  existed 
twenty-six  years  from  18I6,  or  18  from  1824 ; 
quite  as  long  as.  at  either  of  those  periods,  its 
friends  supposea  might  be  necessary.  But  it 
does  not  cease  then^  and  I  ^ncerely  hope  that 
the  proTisions  contamed  in  the  compromise  act 
for  its  benefit  beyond  that  period,  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  all  our  interest- 
ing manufactures.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
here to,  and  abide  by  the  compromise  in  all  its 
provisions,  present  and  prospective,  if  its  fiur 
operation  is  undisturbecL  The  Senate  well 
niows  that  I  have  been  constantly  in  favor  of  a 
strict  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  compromise 
act.  I  have  watched  and  defended  it  on  all 
occasions.  I  desire  to  see  it  &ithfViUy  and  in- 
violably muntained.  The  senator,  too,  from 
South  Carolina,  alleging  that  the  South  were 
the  weaker  party,  has  hitherto  united  with  me 
in  sustaining  it  Nevertheless,  h^  has  left  us, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Edgefidd  letter,  because  he 
apprehended  that  our  principles  would  lead  us 
to  the  revival  of  a  high  tariff. 

^  The  senator  fh>m  South  Carolina  proceeds, 
in  his  Edgefield  letter,  to  say : 

**  *  I  clearlj  peroelyed  that  a  Tanr  ImporUnt  qaeidon  was 
presented  for  oar  determination,  wiiich  we  were  compelled 
to  decide  forthwith :  shall  we  continue  our  Joint  attack  with 
the  nationals  on  thoee  In  power.  In  the  new  poeitlon  which 
they  have  heen  compeUod  to  occapy  ?  It  was  clear  that^  with 
onr  Joint  forces,  we  could  atterl7  orertfarow  and  demolish 
them.  Bat  it  was  not  leas  elear  that  the  victory  would 
4nur4  not  to  iml  bat  ezclaslrely  to  the  benefit  of  oor  allies 

and  their  caose.^ 

« 

^  Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  common  struggle 
for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  country,  the  sena- 
tor was  calculating  upon  the  party  advantages 
which  would  result  from  success.  He  quit  us 
because  he  apprehended  that  he  and  his  party 
would  be  absorbed  by  us.  Well,  what  is  to  be 
their  fate  in  his  new  alliance?  Is  there  no 
absorption  there?  Is  there  no  danger  that  the 
senator  and  his  party  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
administration  party  ?  Or  does  he  hope  to  ab- 
sorb that?  Another  motive  avowed  in  the 
letter,  for  his  desertion  of  us,  is,  that '  it  would 
also  give  us  the  chance  of  effecting  what  is  still 
more  important  to  us,  the  union  of  the  entire 
South.'  What  sort  of  an  union  of  the  South 
does  the  senator  wish?  Is  not  the  South 
already  united  as  a  part  of  the  common  con- 
federacy ?  Does  he  want  any  other  union  of  it  ? 
I  wish  he  would  explicitly  state.  I  should  be 
glad,  also,  if  he  would  define  what,  he  means  by 
the  South.  He  sometimes  talks  of  the  planta- 
tion or  staple  States.  Marrland  is  piurtly  a 
staple  State.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
more  so.  And  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
also  staple  productions.    Are  all  these  States 


parts  of  his  Sooth  ?  I  fear,  Mr.  Prestdeniy  thai 
the  ix^tical  geography  .of  the  sextator  compre- 
hends a  much  larger  South  than  that  Smith 
which  is  the  olject  of  his  particular  solicitude ; 
and  that,  to  find  the  latter,  we  should  have  to 
go  to  South  Carolina;  and,  upon  our  arrival 
there,  trace  him  to  Fort  Hill.  This  is  the  dis- 
interested senator  from  South  Carolina ! 

'^But  he  has  left  no  party,  and  joined  no 
mrty  1    No !   None.   With  the  daOy  evidences 
oefore  us  of  his  frequent  association,  oounBeUfaig 
and  acting  with  the  other  party,  he  would  tax 
our  crediuity  too  much  to  require  us  to  b^eva 
that  he  has  formed  no  connection  with  it.    He 
may  stand  upon  his  reserved  rights ;  but  they 
must  be  mentally  reserved,  for  they  are  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses.     Abandoned  no  party? 
Why  this  letter  proclaims  his  having  guitted  us. 
and  assigns  his  reasons  for  doing  it;  one  of 
which  is,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  that  national 
bank  which  the  senator  himself  has  sustained 
about  twenty-four  years  of  the  twenty-seven 
that  he  has  been  in  public  life.    Whatever  im- 
pression the  senator  may  endeavor  to    make 
without  the  Senate  upon  the  country  at  laig^ 
no  man  within  the  Senate,  who  has  eyes  to  see, 
or  ears  to  bear,  can  mistake  his  present  posiUon 
and  party  connection.    I^  in  the  speech  whidi 
I  addressed  to  the  Senate  on  a  former   day, 
there  had  been  a  single  &ct  stated  which  was 
not  perfectly  true,  or  an  inference  drawn  which 
was  not  fully  warranted,  or  any  description  of 
lus  situation  which  was  incorrect,  no  man  would 
enjoy  greater  pleasure  than  I  should  do  in  recti- 
fymg  the  error.    I^  in  the  picture  which  I  por- 
trayed of  the  senator  and  his  course^  there  be 
any  thing  which  can  justly  give  him  dissatis&o- 
tion,  he  must  look  to  the  original  and  not  to  tha 
painter.  The  conduct  of  an  eminent  public  man 
IS  a  fiur  subject  for  exposure  and  animadversion. 
When  I  addressed  the  Senate  before,  I  had  just 
perused  this  letter.     I  recollected  all  its  re- 
proaches and  imputations  against  us,  and  those 
which  were  made  or  impli^  in  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  senator  were  also  fresh  in  my 
memory.    Does  he  expect  to  be  allowed  to  cast 
such  imputations^  and  make  such  reproaches 
against  others  without  retaliation?     Holding 
myself  amenable  for  my  public  conduct,  I  choose 
to  animadvert  upon  his,  and  upon  that  of  others, 
whenever  circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  ren- 
der it  necessary ;  and  I  do  it  under  all  Jnst  re- 
sponsibility wnich  belongs  to  the  exerAe  of 
such  a  privilege. 

^  The  senator  has  thought  proper  to  exercise 
a  corresponding  privilege  towards  myself;  and, 
without  being  very  specific,  has  tak^i  upon 
himself  to  impute  to  me  the  chai^  of  goin^ 
over  upon  some  occasion,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  left  my  motive  no  matter  of  coi^jectare^ 
If  the  senator  mean  to  allude  to  the  stale  and 
refuted  calumny  of  Qeorge  Kremer,  I  assure 
him  I  can  hear  it  without  the  slightest  emo- 
tion ;  and  if  he  can  find  any  fragment  of  thjtt 
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rat  btnner  to  eorer  his  own  abemtkniB, 
he  is  perfectly  it  liberty  to  enjoj  all  th^  shelter 
which  it  affords.  In  my  cue  there  was  no 
ning  OTer  about  it ;  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representattres,  and  had  to  giye  a  vote 
lor  one  of  three  candidates  fdr  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Crawford's  unfortunate  physical  condition 
pboed  him  out  of  the  question.  The  choice  was, 
therefore,  limited  to  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  or  to  the  distii^juished  in- 
habitant of  the  hermitage.  I  could  give  but  one 
?o(e ;  and.  aocordin^y,  as  I  stated  on  a  former 
oecasion,  t  gave  tin  yote  which,  before  I  left 
Kentucky,  I  communicated  to  my  colleague 
[Bfr.  Geittsndem],  it  was  my  intention  to  give 
in  the  contingency  which  happened.  I  haye 
nerer  for  one  moment  regretted  the  vote  I  then 
gave.  It  is  true,  that  &e  legislature  of  Ken- 
tacky  had  requested  the  representatiyes  from 
that  State  to  vote  for  General  Jackson ;  but  my 
own  immediate  constituents,  I  knew  well,  were 
opposed  to  his  election,  and  it  was  their  will, 
and  not  that  of  the  le^lature,  according  to 
erery  prindple  applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
stnictions,  which  I  was  to  deposit  in  the  ballotr 
box.  It  is  their  glory  and  my  own  neyer  to 
haye  concurred  in  the  eleyation  of  General 
Jackson.  They  ratified  and  confirmed  my  yote, 
and  eyery  representatiye  that  they  haye  sent  to 
Congress  since,  induding  my  friend,  the  present 
member,  has  concurred  with  me  in  opposition 
to  the  election  and  administration  of  General 
JadNon. 

Mf  my  information  be  not  entirely  incorrect, 
and  there  was  any  going  oyer  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  which  terminated  in  February, 
1825,  the  senator  frx)m  South  Carolina — and  not 
I— went  oyer.  I  haye  understood  that  the 
senator,  when  he  ceased  to  be  in  &yor  of  hhn- 
aeU) — tnat  ts,  after  the  memorable  moyement 
made  in  Philadelphia  by  the  present  minister  to 
Russia  (Mr.  D  allasV  withdrawing  his  name  from 
the  canyass,  was  the  known  supporter  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams.  What  motiyes  induced  him 
afterwards  to  unite  in  the  election  of  General 
Jadcson,  I  know  not.  It  is  not  my  habit  to 
impnts  to  others  uncharitable  motiyes,  and  I 
lesTe  the  senator  to  settle  that  account  with  his 
own  consdenoe  and  his  country.  No,  sir,  I 
hsTe  no  reproaches  to  make  myself  and  feel 
perfectly  inyulnerable  to  any  attack  from  others, 
on  aceoont  <^  any  part  which  I  took  in  the  elec- 
tion  of  1825.  iLind  I  look  back  with  entire  and 
conscious  satis&ction  upon  the  whoie  course  of 
the  arduous  administration  which  ensued. 

^The  senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks  it 
to  be  my  misfortune  to  be  always  riding  some 
bobl^,  aud  that  I  stick  to  it  till  I  ride  it  down. 
I  think  it  is  his  neyer  to  stick  to  one  long 
noogh.  He  is  like  a  courier  wha  riding  from 
pQit  to  post,  with  relays  of  fifesh  horses,  when 
he  changes  his  steed,  seems  to  forget  altogether 
the  last  which  be  had  mounted.  Now,  it  is  a 
part  of  my  {vide  and  pleasure  to  say,  that  I 


neyer  in  my  life  changq^  my  deliberate  opinion 
upon  any  great  question  of  national  policy  but 
once,  and  that  was  twenty-two  years  ago,  on 
the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a  bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  change  was  wrought 
by  the  sad  and  disastrous  experience  of  the 
want  of  such  an  institution,  growing  out  of  the 
calamities  of  war.  It  was  a  change  which  I 
made  m  common  with  Mr.  Madison,  two  goy- 
emors  of  Virginia,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
republican  party,  to  which  I  haye  eyer  be- 
longed. 

**'  The  distinguished  senator  sticks  long  to  no 
hodby.  He  was  once  gayly  mounted  on  that 
of  internal  improyements.  We  rode  that  double 
— the  senator  before,  and  I  behind  him.  He 
quietly  slipped  off,  leaying  me  to  hold  the  bridle. 
He  introduced  and  carriS  through  Congress  in 
1816.  the  bill  setting  apart  the  large  Imuus  of 
the  atask  of  the  Umted  States  for  internal  im- 
proyements. His  speech,  deliyered  on  that  oc- 
casion, does  not  intimate  the  smallest  question 
as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  goyem- 
ment,  but  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  its 
being  incontestable.  When  he  was  subse- 
quently in  the  department  of  war,  he  made  to 
Congress  a  brilliant  report,  sketching  as  splen- 
did and  magnificent  a  scheme  of  internal  im- 
proyements for  the  entire  nation,  as  eyer  was 
presented  to  the  adnuration  and  wonder  of 
mankind. 

"  No,  sir,  the  senator  fr<Mn  South  Carolina  is 
free  frx>m  all  reproach  of  sticking  to  hobbies. 
He  was  for  a  baiJc  of  the  United  States  in  1816. 
He  proposed,  supported,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed ability,  earned  through  the  charter.  He 
sustained  it  upon  its  admitted  grounds  of  con- 
stitutionality, of  which  he  neyer  once  breathed 
the  expression  of  a  doubt.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  its  continuance  no  scruple  eyer  escaped 
frY>m  him  as  to  the  power  to  create  it.  And  in 
1834,  when  it  was  about  to  expire,  he  delibe- 
rately adyocated  the  renewal  of  its  term  for 
twelye  years'  more.  How  profound  he  may 
suppose  the  power  of  analysis  to  be,  and  what* 
eyer  opinion  he  may  entertain  of  his  own  meta- 
physical feculty,— can  he  imagine  that  any 
phun,  practical,  common  sense  man  can  eyer 
comprehend  how  it  is  constitutional  to  prolong 
an  unconstitutional  bank  for  twelye  years  ?  He 
may  haye  all  the  speeches  he  has  eyer  deliyered 
read  to  us  in  an  audible  yoioe  by  the  secretary, 
and  call  upon  the  Senate  attenUyely  to  hear 
them,  beginning  with  his  speech  in  feyor  of  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816,  down  to  his 
speech  against  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
deliyered  the  other  day,  and  he  will  haye  made 
no  proeress  in  his  task.  I  do  not  speak  this  in 
any  uiudnd  spirit,  but  I  will  tell  the  honorable 
senator  when  he  will  be  consistent  He  will 
be  so,  when  he  resoWes  henceforward,  during 
the  residue  of  his  life,  neyer  to  pronounce  the 
word  again.  We  began  our  public  career 
nearly  together}  we  remained  together  through- 
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out  the  war  and  down  to^  the  peace.  We  agreed 
as  to  a  bank  of  the  Uni&d  States — as  to  a  pro- 
tectiye  tariff— aa  to  internal  improTementa — 
and  lately,  as  to  those  arbitrary  and  violent 
measures  which  characterized  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  No  two  prominent 
public  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  national  policy, 
u  e  concur  now  in  nothing,    ^e  separate  for 


» 


ever. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
says  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  Edge- 
field letter  then  met  his  view  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  he  read  that  document  with  equal  pain 
and  amazement  Now  it  happens  that  I  ex- 
pressed these  self-same  sentiments  just  as 
strongly  in  1834,  in  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause  by  that  gentleman's 
own  party  J  and  of  which  a  vast  number  of 
copies  were  published  and  circulated  through- 
out the  United  States. 

<<  But  the  senator  tells  us  that  he  is  among 
the  most  constant  men  in  this  world.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  charging  others  with  incon- 
sistency ;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  if  the 
gentleman  has  not  changed  his  principles^  he 
has  most  certainly  changed  his  company ;  for, 
though  he  boasts  of  setting  out  in  public  life  a 
republican  of  the  school  of  '98,  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  old  federal  party.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  disparage  that  party.  I  always  respected 
them  as  men,  though  I  iSelieved  their  political 
principles  to  be  wrong.  Now,  either  the  gen- 
tleman's associates  have  changed,  or  he  has ; 
for  they  are  now  together,  though  belonging 
formerly  to  different  and  opposing  parties — ^nar- 
ties,  as  every  one  knows,  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  in  policy  and  principles. 

**  He  says  I  was  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  181C, 
and  took  the  lead  in  its  support  He  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  again.  It  was  in  charge  of  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman 
then  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as 
a  revenue  measure  only.  I  took  no  other  part 
whatever  but  to  deliver  an  off-hand  speech,  at 
the  request  of  a  friend.  The  question  of  pro- 
tection, as  a  constitutional  question,  was  not 
touched  at  all.  It  was  not  made,  if  my  memo- 
ry serves  me,  for  some  years  after.  As  to  pro- 
tection, I  beueve  little  of  it,  except  what  all  ad- 
mit was  incidental  to  revenue,  was  contained  in 
the  act  of  1816.  As  to  my  views  in  regard  to 
protection  at  that  early  period,  I  refer  to  my 
remarks  ^in  1813,  when  I  opposed  a  renewal 
of  the  non-importation  act,  expressly  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  too  mudi  protection  to  the 
manufacturers.  But  while  I  declared,  in  my 
place,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  on  that  ground, 
I  at  tne  same  time  stated  that  I  would  go  as  £yr 
as  I  could  with  propriety,  when  peace  return- 
ed, to  protect  the  capital  which  the  war  and  the 
extreme  policy  of  the  government  had  thmed 
into  that  channeL    The  senator  refers  to  my 


report  on  internal  improrement,  when  I  was 
secretary  of  war ;  but  as  usual  with  him,  for- 
gets to  tell  that  I  maae  it  in  obedience  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  House,  to  which  I  was  bound  to 
answer,  and  that  I  expressly  stated  I  did  not 
involve  the  constitutional  question ;  of  whidi 
the  senator  may  now  satisfy  himself  if  he  will 
read  the  latter  part  of  the  report  As  to  the 
bonus  bill,  it  grew  out  of  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  last  message;  and  al- 
though I  proposed  that  the  bonus  shoukl  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improve- 
ment, leaving  it  to  be  determined  thereafter, 
whether  we  had  the  power,  or  the  constitution 
should  be  amended,  in  conformity  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son's recommendation.  I  did  not  touch  the 
question  to  what  extent  Congress  might  pos- 
sess the  power ;  and  when  requested  to  insert 
a  direct  recognition  of  the  power  by  some  of 
the  leading  members,  I  refused,  expieaaly  on 
the  ground  that)  though  I  believed  it  existed,  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  how  far  it  extended. 
As  to  the  bill,  it  was  perfectly  constitutional 
in  my  opinion  then,  and  whidi  still  remains 
unchanged,  to  set  aside  the  fund  proposed,  uid 
with  the  .object  intended,  but  which  could  not 
be  used  without  specific  appropriations  there- 
after. 

'^  In  my  opening  remarks  to-day,  I  SMd  the 
senator's  speech  was  remarkable,  both  for  ^  its 
omissions  and  mistakes ;  and  the  senator  infers, 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  that  I  alluded  to  a 
difference  between  his  spoken  and  pii|ied 
speech,  and  that  I  was  answering  the  lifficr. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  I  hardly  ever  read  a 
speech,  but  reply  to  what  is  said  here  in  de- 
bate. I  know  no  other  but  the  speech  deliver- 
ed here. 

"As  to  the  arguments  of  each  of  us,  I  am 
willhig  to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country :  his  speech  and  arguments,  and  mine, 
will  be  read  with  the  closer  attention  and  deeper 
interest  in  consequence  of  this  day's  occurrence. 
It  is  aU  I  ask." 

Mr.  Glat.  "  It  is  very  true  that  the  senator 
had  on  other  occasions,  besides  his  Edgefield 
letter,  claimed  that  the  infiuence  arising  from 
the  interference  of  his  own  State  had  effected 
the  tariff  compromise.  Mr.  0.  had  so  stated 
the  fact  when  up  before.  But  in  the  Edee- 
field  letter  the  senator  took  new  ground,  he  de- 
nounced those  with  whom  he  hi^  been  acting, 
as  persons  in  whom  he  could  have  no  confi- 
dence, and  imputed  to  them  the  design  of  re- 
newing a  high  tariff  and  patroniang  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  as  the  natural  conseouenees 
of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  -and  had  presented  this  as  a  reason  for 
his  recent  course.  When,  said  Mr.  C,  I  saw  a 
charge  like  this,  together  with  an  imputation 
of  unworthy  motives,  and  all  this  deliberately 
written  and  publisheo,  I  could  not  but  feel  vezy 
differently  from  what  I  should  have  done  under 
a  mere  casual  remark. 
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''But  the  seoAtor  says,  that  if  I  have  not 
ditnged  principles,  I  luiTe  at  least  got  into 
stmige  company.  Why  really.  Mr.  President, 
tbe  gentleman  has  so  recently  cnanged  lus  rela- 
tions that  he  seems  to  hare  forsotten  into 
whtt  company  he  has  fallen  himself.  He  savs 
that  some  of  my  friends  once  belonged  to  the 
federal  psrty.  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  go  into  an 
examination  with  the  honorable  senator  at  any 
time,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  there  are  not 
more  members  of  that  same  old  federal  party 
tmoDgst  those  whom  the  senator  has  so  re- 
omtly  joined,  than  on  our  side  of  the  house. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  old  federal  par- 
ty with  whom  he  is  now  acting.  For  all  the 
former  erounds  of  difference  which  distin- 
guished mat  party,  and  were  the  great  subjects 
of  contention  between  them  and  the  republi- 
cans, haie  ceased  fh>m  lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  circamstances,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
that  is  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  execu- 
tire  power.  This  was  a  leading  policy  of  the 
federal  party.  A  strong,  powerful,  and  ener- 
getic executire  was  its  favorite  tenet.  The 
leading  members  of  that  party  had  coihe  out  of 
the  national  oouTention  with  an  impression  that 
nnder  the  new  constitution  the  executive  arm 
was  too  weak.  The  dahger  they  apprehended 
was,  that  the  executive  would  l>e  absorbed  by 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government ; 
and  accordingly  the  old  federal  doctrine  was 
that  the  Executive  must  be  upheld,  that  its  in- 
fluence must  be  extended  and  strengthened; 
and  as  a  means  to  this,  that  its  patronage  must 
be  multiplied.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  at  this 
hoar  the  leading  object  of  that  party,  which  the 
senator  has  joined,  but  this  very  thing?  It 
was  maintained  in  the  convention  by  Mr.  Madi- 
soQ,  that  to  remove  a  pnblk  officer  without 
valid  cau^,  would  rightfully  subject  a  president 
of  tbe  United  States  to  impeachment '  But 
DOW  not  only  is  no  reason  required,  but  the 
principle  is  maintained  that  no  reason  can  be 
asked.  A  is  removed  and  B  is  put  in  his  place, 
becaiLse  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  president 

^  The  senator  is  fond  of  the  recoid.  I  should 
not  mysdf  have  gone  to  it  but  for  the  infinite 
gravitv  and  self-complacency  with  which  he 
appeals  to  it  in  vindication  of  his  own  consis- 
tency. Let  me  then  read  a  little  from  one  of 
tbe  very  speeches  in  1834,  from  which  he  has 
so  Ubendly  quoted,  and  called  upon  the  secre- 
tary to  read  so  loud,  and  the  Senate  to  listen  so 
attentively : 

*  Bat  tbera  Is  In  1117  opinion  a  itrons.  If  not  ad  insuperable 
ot'jeeUoa  afilnat  reeurtlii  to  this  meMore,  resnUing  fk'om  tbe 
/>(«  tlitti  M  ezeloelTe  reeeipc  ofipeeie  in  tbe  treasnry  would, 
tw  pre  it  rfficacT,  ami  to  prevent  exten-lve  ^peealAtlon  and 
^«ud,  nqitrr  an  entire  dlioonnection  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  gov- 
•nneat.  vitb  tbe  banking  system.  In  ail  Its  forma,  and  a  re- 
■Oft  u>  the  ttroBg  biix,  a«  tbe  means  of  preeerving  and  gnard- 
iBf  lu  f^ads— a  maaaa.  if  prMtlesble  at  all  io  tbe  present  state 


«f  tiling  liable  to  tbe  objectloa  of  being  JUr  te9»  iofa,  ^cotuh 
•ic^  and  fgleUnt,  than  {k4pr€90Htr 

"Here  is  a  strong  denunciation  of  that  very 
■jstem  he  is  now  eulogising  to  the  skies.  Here 


he  deprecates  a  disconnection  with  all  banks  as 
a  most  disastrous  measure ;  and,  as  the  strongest 
argument  against  it,  says  that  it  will  necessarily 
leui  to  the  antiquated  policy  of  the  strong  box. 
Yet,  now  the  senator  thinks  the  strong  box 
system  the  wisest  thing  on  earth.  As  to  the 
acquiescence  of  the  honorable  senator  in  mea- 
sures deemed  by  him  unconstitutional,  I  only 
regret  that  he  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his 
acquiescence.  He  was,  in  1816,  at  the  head  q{ 
the  finance  committee,  in  the  other  House,  having 
been  put  there  by  myselfj  acquiescing  all  the 
while  in  the  doctrines  of  a  bank,  as  pelfectly 
sound,  and  reporting  to  that  efiect  He  acqui- 
esced for  nearly  twenty  years,  not  a  doubt  es- 
caping from  him  during  the  wnole  time.  The 
year  1834  comes :  the  deposits  are  seized,  the 
curren^  turned  up  side  down,  and  the  senator 
comes  rorward  and  proposes  as  a  remedy  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
twelve  years — here  acquiescing  once  more ;  and 
as  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  save  the  country. 
But  if  the  salvation  of  the  countxy  would  justify 
his  acquiescence  in  1816  and  in  1834. 1  can  only 
regret  that  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
acquiesce  once  more  in  what  would  have  reme- 
died all  our  evils. 

^  In  regard  to  the  tariff  of  1816,  has  the  senator 
forgotten  the  dispute  at  that  time  about  the 
protection  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ?  The 
very  point  of  that  dispute  was,  whether  we  had 
a  right  to  give  protection  or  not  He  admits 
the  truth  of  what  I  said,  that  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  government  to 
protect  our  own  industry  was  never  raised  be- 
fore 1820  or  1822.  It  was  but  first  hinted,  then 
controverted,  and  jsoon  after  expanded  into  nul- 
lification, although  the  senator  had  supported 
the  tariff  of  1816  on  the  very  ground  that  we 
had  power.  I  do  not  now  recollect  distinctly 
his  whole  course  in  the  legislature,  but  he  cer- 
tainly introduced  the  bonus  bill  in  1816,  and 
sustained  it  by  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  which  neither  expresses 
nor  implies  a  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power. 
But  why  set  apart  a  bonus,  if  the  government 
had  no  power  to  make  internal  improvements  ? 
If  he  wished  internal  improvements,  but  con- 
scientiously believed  them  unconstitutional,  why 
did  he  not  introduce  a  resolution  proposing  to 
amend  the  constitution?  Yet  he  offered  no 
such  thing.  When  he  produced  his  splendid 
report  from  the  war  department^  what  did  he 
mean?  Why  did  he  tantalize  us  with  that 
bright  and  gorgeous  picture  of  canals  and  roads, 
and  piers  and  £irbors,  if  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  us  to  touch  the  plan  with  one  of  our  fingers  7 
The  senator  says  in  reply^  that  this  report  did 
not  broach  the  constitutional  question.  True. 
But  why  ?  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  he  did  not  entertain  himself  any  doubt 
about  Jt?  What  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
would  it  be.  should  the  head  of  a  department, 
in  his  official  capacity,  present  a  report  to  both 
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houses  of  Congress,  proposing  a  most  elaborate 
plan  for  the  internal  improTement  of  the  whole 
union,  aooompanied  bjr  estimates  and  statistical 
tables,  when  he  believed  there  was  no  power  in 
either  house  to  adopt  any  part  of  it  Ihe  sena- 
tor dwells  upon  his  consistency :  I  can  tell  him 
when  he  will  be  consistent — and  that  is  when 
he  shall  never  pronounce  that  word  again." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  ^  As  to  the  tariff  of  1816, 1 
never  denied  that  Congress  have  the  power  to 
impose  a  protective  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue ;  and  beyond  that  the  tariff  of  1816 
did  not  go  one  inch.  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  protective  tariff  was  never 
raised  till  some  time  afterwards. 

^  As  to  what  the  senator  says  of  executive 
power,  I,  as  much  as  he,  iUn  opposed  to  its  au^ 
mentation,  and  I  will  go  as  far  in  preventing  it 
as  any  man  in  Uiis  House.  I  maintain  that  the 
executive  and  judicial  authorities  should  have 
no  discretionary  power,  and  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  exercise  such  power,  the  matter  should 
be  taken  up  by  Congress.  These  opinions  are 
well  grounded  in  my  mind,  and  I  will  go  as  far 
as  any  in  bringing  the  Executive  to  this  point. 
But,  1  believe,  the  Executive  is  now  outstripped 
by  the  congressional  power.  He  is  for  restnct- 
ine  the  one.    I  war  upon  both. 

^  The  senator  says  I  assigned  as  a  reason  of 
my  course  at  the  extra  session  that  I  suspected 
that  he  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  acted 
would  revive  the  tariff.  I  spoke  not  of  the  tariff, 
but  a  national  bank.  I  believe  that  banks  natu- 
rally and  assuredly  ally  themselves  to  taxes  on 
the  community.  The  higher  the  taxes  the  greater 
their  profits ;  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to  a  sur- 
plus and  the  government  disbursements.  If  the 
iMmking  power  is  on  the  side  of  a  national  bank, 
I  see  in  that  what  may  lead  to  idl  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  described ;  and  I  oppose 
institutions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  re- 
sults. When  the  bank  should  receive  the  money 
of  the  flovemment,  it  would  ally  itself  to  taxa- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  resisted  on  that  ground. 
I  am  very  glad  tiiat  the  question  is  now  fairly 
met.  The  fate  of  the  country  depends  on  the 
point  of  separation ;  if  there  be  a  separation  be- 
tween the  government  and  banks,  the  banks 
will  be  on  the  republican  side  in  opposition  to 
taxes ;  if  they  unite,  they  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  exercise  <^  the  taxing  power. 

*'  The  senator  says  I  acquiesced  in  the  use  of 
the  banks  because  the  banks  existed.  I  did  so 
because  the  connection  existed.  The  banks  were 
already  used  as  depositories  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  reverse  that 
state  of  things.  I  went  on  the  ground  that  the 
banks  were  a  necessary  evil.  The  State  banks 
exist;  and  would  not  he  be  a  madman  that 
would  annihilate  them  because  their  respective 
bills  are  uncurrent  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  work  of  creating  them  is  dq^e,  and 
cannot  be  reversed ;  when  once  done,  it  is  done 
for  ever. 


"  I  was  formerlv  dedded  in  &vor  of  separating 
the  banks  and  the  government,  but  it  was  im^ 
possible  then  to  make  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
followed  by  nothing  but  disaster.  The  senator 
says  the  separation  already  exists;  but  it  is 
only  continent ;  whenever  the  buiks  resmncL 
the  connection  will  be  legally  restored.  In  1834 
I  objected  to  the  sub-treasury  project,  and  I 
thoudbt  it  not  as  safe  as  the  system  now  before 
us.  But  it  turns  out  that  it  was  more  safe,  as 
appears  from  the  argument  of  the  senator  from 
Delaware,  (Mr.  Bayard.)  I  was  then  under 
the  impression  that  the  banks  were  more  safe 
but  it  proves  otherwise." 

Mr.  Clat.  ^  K  the  senator  would  review  his 
speech  again,  he  would  see  there  a  plain  and 
explicit  denunciation  of  a  sub-treasuiy  system. 

^  The  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (I  had  almost  said  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  so  lately  and  so  abruptly  has  he  bursted 
all  amicable  relations  between  us,  independent 
of  his  habit  of  change,  I  think,  when  he  finds 
into  what  federal  doctrines  and  lederal  compmny 
he  has  gotten,  he  will  be  disposed  soon  to  feel 
regret  tM  to  return  to  us,)  has  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, weighed  sufficiently  the  import  of  Uie 
unkind  imputations  contained  in  his  Edgefield 
letter  towards  his  fonner  allies — ^imputations 
that  their  principles  are  dangerous  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  of  their  want  oi  firmness  and  pa- 
triotism. I  have  read  that  singular  letter  again 
and  again,  with  inexpressible  surprise  and  re- 
gret ;  more,  however,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  on  his  own  than  on  our  account. 

^  Mr.  President,  I  am  done ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  a^iustment  of  the  account  between 
the  senator  and  myself,  just  made,  may  be  as 
satisfactoiy  to  him  as  I  assure  him  and  the 
Senate  it  is  perfectly  so  to  me." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  ^  I  have  more  to  say,  but  will 
forbear,  as  the  senator  appears  desirous  of  har- 
ing  the  last  word." 

Mr.  Clay.    "Not  at  all." 

The  personal  debate  between  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Mr.  Clay  terminated  for  the  day,  and  with 
apparent  good  feeling ;  but  only  to  break  oot 
speedily  on  a  new  point,  and  to  lead  to  further 
political  revelations  important  to  history  Mr. 
Calhoun,  after  a  long  alienation,  personal  as  vrell 
as  political,  tcom  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  bitter 
wai&re  upon  him,  had  become  reconciled  to  him 
in  both  capacities,  and  had  made  a  complimen- 
tary call  upon  him,  and  had  expressed  to  him 
an  approbation  of  his  leading  measures.  All 
this  was  natural  and  proper  after  he  had  be- 
come a  public  supporter  of  these  measures ;  but  a 
manifestation  of  respect  and  confidence  so  de- 
cided, after  a  seven  years'  perseverance  in  a  war- 
fare so  bitter,  could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
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iritlMmt  the  imputation  of  siniBter  motives; 
and,  aooordingly,  a  design  upon  the  presideDcy 
Msoeeessor  to  Mr.  Van  Buien  was  attributed 
tobhn.    The  opposition  newspspers  abounded 
with  this  imputation;  and  an  early  occasion 
wiB  taken  in  the  Senate  to  make  it  the  subject 
oft  public  debate.    Mr.  Calhoun  had  brought 
into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  cede  to  the  sereral 
States  the  public   lands  within  their  limits, 
after  a  sale  of  the  saleable  parts  at  graduated 
prices,  for  the  benefit   of  both   parties — ^the 
new  States  and  the  United  States.    It  was 
the  ssme  bill  which  he  had  brought  in  two 
years  before ;  but  Mr.  Claj,  taking  it  up  as  a 
new  measure,  inquired  if  it  was  an  administra- 
tion measure?  whether  he  had  brought  it  in 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  President  ?    If  no- 
thing more  had  been  said  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
hate  answered,  that  it  was  the  same  bill  which 
he  had  brought  in  two  years  before,  when  he  was 
in  opposition  to  the  administration ;  and  that  his 
reasons  for  bringing  it  in  were  the  same  now  as 
then ;  bat  Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  taunt  him  with 
his  new  relations  with  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
to  oomiect  the  bill  with  the  risit  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  approval  of  his  measures.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn saw  that  the  inquiry  was  only  a  Tehido 
for  the  taunt,  and  took  it  up  accordingly  in  that 
sense :  and  this  led  to  an  exposition  of  the  resr 
SODS  whidi  induced  him  to  join  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  to  explanations  on  other  points,  which  be- 
long to  history.  Mr.  Clay  began  the  debate  thus: 

^  Whilst  up,  Mr.  Clay  would  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  the  administntion  is  in  iayor  of  or 
sgainst  this  measure,  or  stands  neutral  and  un- 
eommitted.    This  inquiry  he  should  not  make, 
if  the  recent  relations  between  the  senator  who 
introduced  this  bill  and  the  head  of  that  admin- 
istntion, continued  to  exist;  but  rumors,  of 
whidi  the  city,  the  circles,  and  the  press  are 
fail,  assert  that  those  relations  are  entirely 
chan^d,  and  haye,  within  a  few  days,  been 
aubfitituted  by  others  of  an  intimate,  friendly, 
ttd  oonfidential  nature.    And  shortly  after  the 
time  when  this  new  state  of  things  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place,  the  senator  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  moTe  to  introduce  this  bill.  Whether 
this  motion  has  or  has  not  any  connection  with 
tbat  adjustment  of  former  difference&  the  public 
vooU,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know.    At 
all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  in  what  re- 
htioQ  of  support,  opposition,  or  neutrality,  the 
idniinistratton  actually  stands  to  this  momen- 
tOBB  measure;  and  he  [Mr.  C]  8ui^>osed  that 
theaeDstor  from  South  Carolina^  or  some  other 


senator,  could  communicate  the  desired  informsr 
tion." 


Mr.  Calhoun,  be^des  vindicating  himself^ 
buked  the  indecorum  of  making  his  personal 
conduct  a  subject  of  public  remark  in  the  Sen* 
ate;  and  threw  back  the  taunt  by  reminding 
Mr.  Clay  of  his  own  change  in  &yor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

^  He  sud  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  in- 
troduced other,  and  extraneous  personal  matter ; 
and  asked  whether  the  bill  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Executive ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  his  in- 
quiry, that,  if  rumor  was  to  be  credited,  a  change 
of  personal  relation  had  taken  place  between 
the  President  and  myself  within  the  last  few 
days.  He  [Mr.  C]  would  appeal  to  the  Senate 
whether  it  was  decorous  or  proper  tbat  his  per- 
sonal relations  should  be  drawn  in  question 
here.  Whether  he  should  establish  or  suspend 
personal  relations  with  the  President,  or  any 
other  person,  is  a  private  and  personal  concern, 
which  belongs  to  himself  individually  to  deter- 
mine on  the  propriety,  without  consulting  any 
one,  much  less  the  senator.  It  was  none  of  hu 
concern,  and  he  has  no  right  to  question  me  in 
relation  to  it 

"^  But  the  senator  assumes  that  a  change  in 
my  personal  relations  involves  a  change  of  poli- 
tical position ;  and  it  is  on  that  he  founds  his 
right  to  make  the  inquiry.  He  judges,  doubt- 
less, by  his  own  experience ;  but  I  would  have 
him  to  understand,  said  Mr.  C,  that  what  may 
be  true  in  his  own  case  on  a  memorable  occa* 
sion,  is  not  true  in  mine.  His  political  course 
may  be  governed  by  personal  considerations; 
but  mine,  I  trust,  is  governed  strictly  by  my 
principles,  and  is  not  at  all  under  the  control  c^ 
my  attacnments  or  enmities.  Whether  the 
President  is  personally  my  friend  or  enemy, 
has  no  influence  over  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  as,  I  trust,  my  course  has  abundantly 
provea.  Mr.  C.  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
felt  tbat  these  were  improper  topics  to  intro- 
duce here,  snd  that  he  had  passed  over  them  as 
briefly  as  possible." 


This  retort  gave  new  scope  and  animation  to 
the  debate,  and  led  to  further  expositions  of  the 
famous  compromise  of  1833,  which  was  a  matter 
of  concord  between  them  at  the  time,  and  of 
discord  ever  since ;  and  which,  being  much  con- 
demned in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the 
authors  of  it  are  entitled  to  their  own  vindica- 
tions when  they  choose  to  make  them :  and  this 
they  found  frequent  occasion  to  do.  The  debate 
proceeded: 

*^  Mr.  Cky  contended  that  his  question,  as  to 
whether  this  was  an  administration  measure  or 
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not,  was  a  i>roper  one,  as  it  was  important  for 
the  public  information.  He  again  referred  to 
the  rumors  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  new  relations  with 
the  President,  and  supposed  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  senator,  that  these  rumors  were 
true;  and  that  his  support,  if  not  pledged,  was 
at  least  promised  conditionally  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Was  it  of  no  importance  to  the  public 
to  learn  that  these  pledges  and  compromises  had 
been  entered  into  ?— -that  the  distinguished  sena- 
tor had  made  his  bow  in  court,  kiwed  the  hand 
of  the  monarch,  was  taken  into  favor,  and  agreed 
henceforth  to  support  his  edicts  ?  " 

This  allusion  to  rumored  pledges  and  condi- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  joined  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  proyoked  a  retaliatory  notice  of 
what  the  same  rumor  had  bruited  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Clay  became  the  supporter  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

''The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken 
much  of  pledges,  understandings,  and  politiod 
compromises,  and  sudden  change  of  personal  re- 
lations. Her  [said  Mr.  C]  is  much  more  expe- 
rienced in  such  things  than  I  am.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  and  if  rumors  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  senator  had  a  gri  :it  deal  to  do  with  such 
things,  in  connection  w  ith  a  distinguished  dti- 
aen,  now  of  the  other  House ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  from  his  experience  then,  in  bis 
own  case,  that  he  should  not  be  indisposed  to 
believe  similar  rumors  of  another  now.  But 
whether  his  sudden  change  of  personal  relations 
then,  from  bitter  enmity  to  the  most  confiden- 
tial friendship  with  that  citizen,  was  preceded 
by  pledges,  understandings,  and  political  com- 
promises on  the  part  of  one  or  both,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  country  has  long  since 
passed  on  that." 

All  this  taunt  on  both  sides  was  mere  irrita- 
tion, having  no  foundation  in  fact  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  writer  of  this  View,  on  each  of 
these  occasions  (of  sudden  coi^unctions  with 
former  adversaries),  stood  in  a  relation  to  know 
what  took  place.  In  one  case  he  was  confiden- 
tial with  Mr.  Clay ;  in  the  other  with  Mr.  Tan 
Buren.  In  a  former  chapter  he  has  given  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cky,  and  against  the 
Imputed  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams :  he  can  here 
give  it  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  is  entirely 
certain — as  much  so  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  sup- 
porting a  negative — ^that  no  promise,  pledge,  or 
oondition  of  any  kind,  took  place  between  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  coming  together 
as  they  did  at  this  juncture.  How  hr  Mr.  Cal- 
houn might  have  looked  to  his  own  chance  of 
succeeding  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  another  question, 
and  a  fair  one.    The  succession  was  certainly 


open  in  the  democratic  line.  Those  who  stood 
nearest  the  head  of  the  party  had  no  desire  for 
the  presidency,  but  the  contrary;  and  only 
wished  a  suitable  chief  magistrate  at  the  head 
of  the  government — giving  him  a  cordial  sup- 
port in  all  patriotic  measures ;  and  presenring 
their  independence  by  refusing  his  fiivors.  This 
allusion  refers  especially  to  Mr.  Silas  Wright; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  calamitous  eonfli- 
gration,  there  might  be  proof  that  it  would  ap- 
ply to  another.  Both  Mr.  Wright  and  Ur. 
Benton  refVised  cabinet  appointments  from  Mr. 
Van  Burn;  and  repressed  every  movement 
in  their  favor  towards  the  presidency.  '  Under 
such  drcumstancea,  Mr.  Calhoun  might  hare 
indulged  in  a  vision  of  the  democratic  soooes- 
sion,  after  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Van  Bnien, 
without  the  slippery  and  ignominious  contrir- 
ance  of  attempting  to  contract  for  it  befbrfr- 
hand.  There  was  certainly  a  talk  about  it,  and 
a  sounding  of  public  men.  Two  different 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  two  different  times 
and  places, — one  in  Missouri  (Thomas  Hudson, 
Esq.),  and  the  other  in  Washhigton  (Gor.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Virginia), — ^inquired  €i  this 
writer  whether  he  had  said  that  he  could  not 
support  Mr.  Calhoim  for  the  presidency,  if 
nominated  by  a  democratic  convention?  and 
were  answered  that  he  had,  and  because  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  author  of  nullification,  and 
of  measures  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  ths 
Union.  The  answer  went  into  the  newspi^ien. 
without  the  agency  of  him  who  gave  it,  and 
without  the  reasons  which  he  gave:  and  his- 
opposition  was  set  down  to  causes  equally 
gratuitous  and  unfounded— one,  personal  ill-will 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  other,  a  hankering  after 
the  place  himself.  But  to  return  to  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Calhoun.  These  reciprocal  tannti 
having  been  indulged  in,  the  debate  took  a 
more  elevated  turn,  and  entered  the  region  of 
history.    Mr.  Calhoun  continued : 

^I  will  assure  the  senator,  if  there  were 
pledges  in  his  case,  there  were  none  in  mine. 
I  have  terminated  my  long-suspended  personal 
intercourse  with  the  President,  without  ths 
slightest  pledge,  understanding,  or  compromise, 
on  either  side.  I  would  be  the  kst  to  receiTe 
or  exact  such.  The  transition  from  their  for 
mer  to  their  present  personal  relation  was  easv 
and  naturaL  requiring  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  thus  openly,  that  I 
have  approved  of  all  the  leading  measures  of 
^e  President,  since  he  took  the  Executive 
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lir,  simply  bectnse  they  accord  with  the  prin- 
dples  and  policy  on  which  I  hare  long  acted, 
ukI  often  openly  avowed.  The  change,  then,  m 
our  personal  relations,  had  simply  followed  tnat 
of  oar  political.  Nor  was  it  made  suddenly,  as 
tbe  senator  charges.  So  fiur  from  it,  more  tnan 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  I  gaye  a  decided 
npport  to  the  leading  measure  of  the  Execu- 
tiTe,  tod  on  which  almost  all  others  since  have 
tonied.  This  lonz  interval  was  permitted  to 
pias,  in  order  thatliis  acts  might  give  assurance 
whether  there  was  a  coincidence  between  our 
political  views  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
goTerxmient  should  be  administered,  before  our 
personal  relations  should  be  changed.  I  deemed 
it  doe  to  both  thus  long  to  delay  the  diange, 
among  other  reasons  to  discountenance  such 
idle  rumors  as  the  senator  alludes  to.  That  his 
poGtical  course  might  be  judged  (said  Mr.  Cal- 
houn) by  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  not  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his  political  opponents, 
he  would  repeat  what  he  had  said,  at  the  last 
snaoHf  was  his  object  It  is,  said  he,  to  oblit- 
erate ill  those  measures  which  had  originated 
in  the  national  consolidation  school  of  politics, 
and  especially  the  senator's  famous  American 
^stem,  which  he  believed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
oonstitDtion  and  the  genius  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  the  real  source  of  all  the  oisorders  and 
dangers  to  which  the  country  was^  or  had  been, 
(object  This  done,  he  was  for  giving  the  gov- 
ernment a  firesh  departure,  in  the  direction  in 
which  Jefierson  and  his  associates  would  give, 
were  they  now  alive  and  at  the  helm.  He  stooa 
where  he  had  always  stood,  on  the  old  State 
rigfats  ground.  His  change  of  personal  relation, 
which  gave  so  much  concern  to  the  senator,  so 
&r  from  involving  any  change  in  his  principles 
or  doctrines,  grew  out  of  them." 

The  latter  part  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  and  perpetual 
Rmembnnce.  The  real  source  of  all  the  disor- 
te  to  which  the  country  was,  or  had  been 
anlject,  was  .in  the  system  of  legislation  which 
(Dcoiiniged  the  industry  of  one  part  of  the 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  other — ^which  gave 
rise  to  extravagant  expenditures,  to  be  expended 
QDeqoaUy  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Union — 
and  which  left  the  Southern  section  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  aystem  which  exhausted  her. 
This  remarkable  declaration  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
made  m  1839 — ^being  four  years  after  the  slavery 
agitatioa  had  superseded  the  tariff  agitation, — 
Hid  which  went  back  to  that  system  of  meas- 
vns,  of  which  protective  tariff  was  the  main- 
*pnng,  to  find,  and  truly  find,  the  real  source 
el  til  the  dangers  and  disorders  of  the  country 
-"fwt  tod  present    Mr.  Clay  replied : 

"He  had  understood  the  senator  as  felicitatr 


ing  himself  on  the  opportunity  which  had  been 
now  afforded  him  by  Mr.  C.  of  defining  once 
more  his  political  poation ;  and  Mr.  C.  must 
say  that  he  had  now  defined  it  very  clearly, 
and  had  apparently  given  it  a  new  definition. 
The  senator  now  declared  that  all  the  leading 
measures  of  the  present  administration  had  met 
his  approbation,  and  should  receive  his  support. 
It  turned  out  then,  that  the  rumor  to  which 
Mr.  C.  had  alluded  was  true,  and  that  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  might  be  hereafter 
regarded  as  a  supporter  of  this  administration, 
since  he  had  dedared  that  all  its  leading  meas- 
ures were  approved  by  him,  and  should  have 
his  sikpport  As  to  the  allusion  which  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  made  in  regard 
to  Mr.  C.'s  support  of  the  head  of  another  ad- 
ministration [ALr.  Adams],  it  occasioned  Mr.  C. 
no  pain  whatever.  It  was  an  old  story,  which 
had  long  been  sunk  in  oblivion,  except  when 
the  senator  and  a  few  others  thought  proper  to 
bring  it  up.  But  what  were  the  facts  of  that 
case  ?  Mr.  C.  was  then  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  whom  three  persons  had 
been  returned,  fix>m  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  make  a  selection  for  the  presiden- 
cy. As  to  one  of  those  three  calididates^  he  was 
known  to  be  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  with  him  more  tnan 
did  Mr.  C.  Certamlv  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  did  not.  That  gentleman  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  as  a  candidate  for  the 
cldef  magistracy ;  and  Mr.  C.  had  consequently 
the  only  alternative  of  the  illustrious  individual 
at  the  Hermitage,  or  of  the  man  who  was  now 
distinguished  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  who  had  held  so  many  public  places  with 
honor  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  country. 
And  if  there  was  any  truth  in  history,  the 
choice  which  Mr.  C.  then  made  was  precisely 
the  choice  which  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  uiged  upon  his  friends.  The  senator 
himself  had  decliured  his  preference  of  Adams 
to  Jackson.  Mr.  C.  made  the  same  choice; 
and  his  constituents  had  approved  it  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  would  to  eternity.  History 
would  ratify  and  approve  it  Let  the  senator 
from  Soutii  Carolina  make  an^  thing  out  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  C.*s  public  career  if  he  could.  Mr. 
C.  defied  him.  The  senator  had  alluded  to  Mr. 
C.  as  the  advocate  of  compromise.  Certainly 
he  was.  This  government  itself,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  founded  and  rested  on  compromise ; 
and  to  the  particular  compromise  to  which  al- 
lusion had  Deen  made,  Mr.  C.  thought  no  man 
ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  it  than  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  But  for  that  com- 
promise. Mr.  C.  was  not  at  all  confident  that  he 
would  nave  now  had  the  honor  to  meet  that 
senator  face  to  face  in  this  national  capitol." 

The  allusion  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reply 
was  to  the  President's  declared  determination 
to  execute  the  laws  upon  Mr.  Calhoun  if  an 
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overt  act  of  treason  should  be  committed  mider 
the  nullification  ordinance  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  the  preparations  for  which  (oyert  act)  were 
too  far  adyanccd  to  admit  of  another  Btep,  either 
backwards  or  forwards ;  and  from  which  most 
critical  condition  the  compromise  relieved  those 
who  were  too  deeply  committed,  to  retreat  with- 
out ruin,  or  to  adyanoe  without  personal  peril. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  replj  was  chiefly  directed  to  this 
pregnant  allusion. 

^  The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  Mr. 
President)  that  I,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  compromise  act 
[Mr.  Clay.  "  I  did  not  say  *  to  me.' "] 
^  The  senator  claims  to  be  the  author  of  that 
measure,  and.  of  course,  if  there  be  any  gratitude 
due.  it  must  be  to  him.  I,  said  Mr.  Cidhoun, 
maae  no  allusion  to  that  'MCt ;  but  as  the  senator 
has  thought  proper  to  refer  to  it)  and  claim  my 
mtitude,  I,  in  turn,  now  tell  him  I  feel  not  the 
leafit  gratitude  towards  him  for  it.  The  meas- 
ure was  necessary  to  saye  the  senator  politi- 
cally :  and  as  he  has  alluded  to  the  subject  both 
on  this  and  on  a  former  occasion,  I  feel  bound 
to  explain  what  might  otherwise  haye  been  left 
in  oblivion.  The  senator  was  then  compelled  to 
compromise  to  save  himself.  Events  had  placed 
him  flat  on  his  back,  and  he  had  no  way  to  re- 
cover himself  but  by  the  compromise.  This  is 
no  after  thought  I  wrote  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  letters  home  at  the  time  to  that  efiect 
I  shall  now  explain.-  The  proclamation  and 
message  of  General  Jackson  necessarily  rallied 
around  him  all  the  steadfast  friends  of  Uie  sena- 
tor's system.  They  withdrew  their  allegiance  at 
once  from  him,  and  transferred  it  to  General 
Jackson.  The  senator  was  thus  left  in  the  most 
hopeless  condition,  with  no  more  weight  with  his 
former  partisans  than  this  sheet  of  paper  praising 
a  sheet  from  his  desk).  This  is  not  alL  The 
position  which  General  Jackson  had  assumed, 
necessarily  attracted  towards  him  a  distinguish- 
ed senator  from  Massachusetts,  not  now  here 
[Mr.  Webster],  who,  it  is  clear,  would  have 
reaped  all  the  political  honors  and  advantages 
of  the  system,  had  the  contest  come  to  blows. 
These  causes  made  the  political  condition  of  the 
senator  truly  forlorn  at  the  time.  On  him 
rested  all  the  responsibility,  as  the  author  of  the 
system;  wliile  all  the  power  and  influence  it 
gave,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  Com- 
promise was  the  only  means  of  extrication.  He 
was  thus  forced  by  the  action  of  the  State,  which 
I  in  part  represent,  against  his  system,  by  my 
counsel  to  compromise,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self. I  had  the  mastery  over  him  on  the  occa- 
sion." 

This  is  historical,  and  is  an  inside  view  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  Webster,  in  that  great  contest  of 
nuUiflcation,  was  on  the  side  of  President  Jack* 


son,  and  the  supreme  defender  of  his  greal 
measure — ^the  Proclamation  of  1833 ;  and  the 
first  and  most  powerful  opponent  of  the 
measure  out  of  which  it  grew.  It  was  a  splen- 
did era  in  his  life — both  for  his  Intellect,  and 
his  patriotism.  No  longer  the  advocate  of 
classes,  or  interests,  he  appeared  the  great  de- 
fender of  the  Union — of  the  constitution— of 
the  country — ^and  of  the  administnticm,  to 
which  he  was  opposed.  Released  from  the 
bonds  of  party,  and  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  class  and  corporation  advocacy,  his  colossal 
intellect  expanded  to  its  full  proportions  in  the 
field  of  patriotism,  luminous  with  the  fires  of 
genius;  and  commanding  the  homage,  not  of 
party,  but  of  country.  His  magnificent  ha- 
rangues touched  Jackson  in  his  deepcst-eeated 
and  ruling  feeling — love  of  country !  and 
brought  forth  the  response  which  always  came 
from  him  when  the  country  was  in  peril,  and  a 
defender  presented  himself.  He  threw  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship — ^treated  Mr.  Webster 
with  marked  distinction — commended  him  with 
public  praise — and  placed  him  on  the  roll  of  pa- 
triots. And  the  public  mind  took  the  beliei| 
that  they  were  to  act  together  in  future ;  and 
that  a  cabinet  appointment,  or  a  high  mission, 
would  be  the  reward  of  his  patriotic  service. 
(It  was  the  report  of  such  expected  preferment 
that  excited  Mr.  Randolph  (then  in  no  condi- 
tion to  bear  excitement)  against  General  Jack- 
son.) It  was  a  crisis  in  the  political  life  <^  Mr. 
Webster.  He  stood  in  public  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  With  Mr.  Clay  he  had 
a  public  outbreak  in  the  Senate.  He  was  cor- 
dial with  Jackson.  The  mass  of  his  party 
stood  by  him  on  the  proclamation*  He  was  at 
a  point  firom  which  a  new  departure  might  be 
taken :— one  at  which  he  could  not  stand  still : 
from  which  there  must  be  advance,  or  recoiL 
It  was  a  case  in  which  will,  more  than  inteUeet, 
was  to  rule.  He  was  above  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  intellect — below  them  in  wilL  And 
he  was  soon  seen  co-operating  with  them  (Mr. 
Clay  in  the  lead),  in  the  great  measure  con- 
demning President  Jackson.  And  so  passed 
away  the  fruits  of  the  golden  era  of  1833.  It 
was  to  the  perils  of  this  conjunction  (of  Jack- 
son and  Webster)  that  Mr.  Calhoun  referred, 
as  the  forlorn  condition  from  which  the  con>> 
promise  relieved  Mr.  Clay:  and,  allowing  to 
each  the  benefit  of  his  assertion,  history  avails 
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her?elf  of  the  dedant&niB  of  each  in  giving  an 
inade  riew  of  personal  nMtires  for  a  mbmen- 
toos  pabllc  act.  And,  without  deciding  a  ques- 
tion of  mastery  in  the  disputed  victory,  History 
perfmns  her  task  in  recording  the  hct  that,  in 
a  brief  space,  both  Hr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Web- 
sterirerD  seen  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay 
ia  his  great  attack  upon  President  Jackson  in 
the  sessbn  of  1834-'35. 

'^  Mr.  Clay,  rejoining,  said  he  had  made  no 
illiisioii  to  Uie  compromise  bill  till  it  was  done 
bj  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  himself;  he 
node  no  reference  to  the  events  of  1825  until 
the  senator  had  himself  set  him  the  example ; 
and  be  had  not  in  the  slightest  and  the  most 
distant  manner  alluded  to  nullification  until 
after  the  senator  himself  had  called  it  up.  The 
senator  onght  not  to  have  introduced  that  sub- 
ject espec^y  whcm  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
anthors  of  the  force  bill  and  the  proclamation. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  said  that  he 
pir.  C]  was  flat  on  his  back,  and  that  he  was 
my  master.  Sir,  I  would  not  own  him  as  my 
slare.  fie  my  master  I  and  I  compelled  by  him ! 
And.  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  far  enough 
in  one  paragraph,  he  refers  to  certain  letters  of 
h\s  own  to  prove  that  I  was  flat  on  my  back  I 
and,  that  I  was  not  only  on  my  back,  but  an- 
other senator  and  the  President  had  robbed, 
me !  I  was  flat  on  my  back,  and  unable  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  permitted  me  to  do ! 

"^Wbj,  sir,  [said  Mr.  C]  I  gloried  in  my 
strength,  and  was  compelled  to  introduce  the 
oompromise  bill ;  and  compelled,  too,  bv  the 
senator,  not  in  conseauence  of  the  weakness, 
bat  of  the  strength,  or  my  position.  If  it  was 
p^ble  for  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
introduce  one  paragraph  without  showing  the 
egotism  of  his  character,  he  would  not  now  ao- 
knowied^  that  he  wrote  letters  home  to  show 
that  he  ^Mr.  C.)  was  flat  on  his  back,  while  he 
was  indebted  to  him  for  that  measure  which  re- 
liered  him  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
inTolTed.  Now.  what  was  the  history  of  the 
ose  7  Flat  as  ne  was  on  his  back,  Mr.  C.  said 
he  was  able  to  produce  that  compromise,  and  to 
carry  it  througn  the  Senate,  in  opposition  to  the 
ottfit  strenuous  exertions  of  the  gentleman  who, 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  said,  had  sup- 
planted hinx,  and  in  spite  of  his  determined  and 
uoceasing  opposition.  There  was  (said  Mr.  C.) 
arort  of  necessity  operating  on  me  to  compel 
DK  to  introduce  that  measure.  No  necessity 
of  a  personal  character  influenced  him ;  but 
ooniiderations  involving  the  interests,  the  peace 
ttd  hvmony  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina^  directed  him  in 
the  course  he  pursued  He  saw  the  condition 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  that  of 
kis  friends  ;  he  saw  the  condition  to  which  he 
had  redooed  the  gallant  little  State  of  South 


Carolina  by  hitf  nnwise  and  dangerous  measures ; 
he  saw,  too.  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  civil 
war;  and  ne  wished  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood — ^the  blood  of  our  own  fellow-citizens. 
That  was  one  reason  why  he  introduced  the 
compromise  bill.  There  was  another  reason 
that  powerfully  operated  on  him.  The  very  in- 
terest that  the  tariff  laws  were  enacted  to  pro- 
tect— ^so  great  was  the  power  of  the  then  chief 
magistrate,  and  so  rapidly  was  that  power  in- 
creasing— was  in  dan^  of  being  sacrificed.  He 
saw  that  the  protective  system  was  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away  entirely,  and  probablv  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  individual  who  then  filled  the  Exe- 
cutive chair ;  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  servioe 
that  he  could  render  it,  would  be  to  obtain  for 
it  ^  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,'  to  use  an  expres- 
sion that  had  been  heretofore  applied  to  the  com- 
promise bill.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  existed 
to  save  the  protective  system  from  the  dan^r 
which  threatened  it.  He  saw  the  necessity 
to  advance  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  to 
avert  dvil  war,  and  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  a  distracted  and  divided  country ;  and 
it  was  therefore  that  he  had  brought  forward 
this  measure.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina^ 
to  betray  still  further  and  more  strikingly  the 
characteristics  which  belonged  to  him,  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  remarks  this 
very  day,  all  obligations  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  himself  (Mr.  Calhoun),  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  South,  were  can- 
celled. And  what  right  had  the  senator  to  get 
up  and  assume  to  speak  of  the  whole  South,  or 
even  of  South  Carolina  herself?  If  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  political  signs 
of  the  times,  and  if  the  information  which  came 
to  him  was  to  be  relied  on,  a  day  would  come, 
and  that  not  very  distant  neither,  when  the 
senator  would  not  dare  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
presume  to  speak  as  he  had  this  day  done,  as 
the  organ  of  the  gallant  people  of  the  State  he 
represented." 

The  concluding  remark  of  Mr.  Clay  was 
founded  on  the  belief^  countenanced  by  many 
signs,  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  would 
not  go  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  support  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  State  stood 
by  her  distinguished  senator,  and  even  gave  her 
presidential  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  en- 
suing election — being  the  first  time  she  had 
voted  in  a  presidential  election  since  1829.  Mr. 
Qrundy,  and  some  other  senators,  put  an  end 
to  this  episodical  and  personal  debate  by  turning 
the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  the  bill  before  it. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Qn>BPENDENT  TBS A8U&T,  ob,  DIYOBCB  OF  BANK 
AND  BTATB:  PASSED  IK  THB  SENATE:  LOST 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATIYES. 

This  great  measure  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  1.  The  keeping  of  the  public  moneys : 
2.  ThA  hard  money  coirency  in  which  they 
were  to  be  paid.  The  two  measures  together 
completed  the  system  of  financial  reform  recom- 
mended by  the  President  The  adoption  of 
either  of  them  singly  would  be  a  step — and  a 
step  going  half  the  distance — ^towards  establish- 
ing the  whole  system:  and  as  it  was  well  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  democratic  party  would 
balk  at  the  hard  money  payments,  it  was  de- 
termined to  propose  the  measures  singly.  With 
this  yiew  the  committee  reported  a  bill  for  the 
Independent  Treasury — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
keeping  of  the  goyemment  moneys  by  its  own 
officers — without  designating  the  currency  to 
be  paid  to  them.  But  there  was  to  be  a  loss 
either  way;  for  unless  the  hard  money  pay- 
ments were  made  a  part  of  the  act  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  his  friends 
could  not  Tote  for  it.  He  therefore  moyed  an 
amendment  to  that  efiect ;  and  the  hard  money 
friends  of  the  administration  supporting  his 
motion,  although  preferring  that  it  had  not  been 
made,  and  some  others  TOting  for  it  as  making 
the  bill  obnoxious  to  some  other  friends  of  the 
administration,  it  was  carried;  and  became  a 
part  of  the  bill.  At  the  last  moment,  and  when 
the  bill  had  been  perfected  as  far  as  possible  by 
its  friends,  and  the  final  vote  on  its  passage  was 
ready  to  be  taken,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  that  section — and  carried — ^by  the  helping 
vote  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration 
— as  was  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
vote  was,  for  striking  out — Messrs,  Bayard,  Bu- 
chanan, Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  (Jno.  M.), 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Ful- 
ton, Grundy,  Knight,  M'Kean,  Merrick,  Morris, 
Nicholas,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Bobbins, 
Bobinson,  Buggies,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana. 
Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Tipton, 
Wall,  White,  Webster,  Williams— 31.  On  the 
other  hand  only  twenty-one  senators  voted  for 
retaining  the  clause.  They  were — Messrs.  Allen, 


of  Ohk>,  Benton,  Brown  of  North  Carolina,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Hubbard  of  New 
Hampshire,  King  of  Alabama,  Linn  of  Mis- 
souri, Lumpkin  of  Geoigia,  Lyon  of  Midiigan 
Mouton  of  Louisiana,  Niles,  Norvell,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
cut, Strange  of  North  Carolina,  Trotter  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Robert  J.  Walker,  Silas  Wright,  Young 
of  lUinois— 21. 

This  section  being  struck  firom  the  bill,  Mr. 
Calhoun  could  no  longer  vote  for  it ;  and  gave 
his  reasons,  which  justice  to  him  requires  to 
be  preserved  in  his  own  words : 

^  On  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Geor^ 
(A(r.  Cuthbert),  the  23d  section,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  the  dues  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  specie^  was  struck  out,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  on  this  side,  and  the  entire  oppoeition 
to  the  divorce  on  the  other.  That  section  pro* 
vided  for  the  repeal  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
1816,  which  authorizes  the  receipt  of  bank 
notes  as  cash  in  the  dues  of  the  public  The 
effects  of  this  will  be.  should  the  bill  pass  in  its 
present  shape,  that  tne  i^vemment  wiU  ooDect 
its  revenue-  and  make  its  disbursementa  ex- 
clusively in  bank  notes;  as  it  did  before  the 
suspension  took  place  m  May  last  Things  will 
stand  precisely  as  they  did  then,  with  but  a 
single  exception,  that  the  public  deposits  will 
be  made  with  the  officers  of  the  government 
instead  of  the  banks,  under  the  provision  of  the 
deposit  act  of  1836.  Thus  fiir  is  certain.  All 
agree  that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  such  the  efiRsct 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  stands.  Now, 
he  intended  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  depositing  the  public  money 
with  the  public  officers,  or  with  the  banks 
themselves,  was  merely  nominal,  as  far  as  the 
operation  and  profits  of  the  banks  were  con- 
cerned; that  they  would  not  make  one  cent 
less  profit,  or  issue  a  single  dollar  less,  if  the 
deposits  bo  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  gOTcrn- 
ment  instead  of  themselves ;  and,  of  course,  that 
the  system  would  be  equally  subject  to  expan- 
sions and  contractions,  and  equally  exposed  to 
catastrophes  like  the  present,  m  the  one,  as  the 
other,  mode  of  keeping. 

^  But  he  had  other  and  insuperable  objections. 
In  giving  the  bill  originally  his  support,  he  was 
governed  by  a  deep  conviction  uiat  the  total 
separation  of  the  government  and  the  banks 
was  indispensable.  He  flrmlv  believed  that  we 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  separation  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  both  government 
and  banlcs.  He  was  under  a  strong  impression 
that  the  banking  system  had  reached  a  point  of 
decrepitude — ^that  great  and  important  changes 
were  necessary  to  save  it  and  prevent  convul- 
sions; and  tllat  the  first  step  was  a  perpetual 
separation  between  them  and  the  government. 
But  there  could  be,  in  his  opinion,  no  separation 
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-no  diToroe — ^withoat  ooUecting  the  pablic 
does  in  the  l^;al  and  constitiitioiial  currency  of 
the  ooantiy.  Without  that,  all  would  prove  a 
perfect  delusion ;  as  this  bill  would  prove  should 
it  piai.  We  had  no  constitntioaal  right  to  treat 
tile  notes  of  mere  private  corporations  as  cash ; 
find  if  we  did,  nothing  would  be  done, 

^  These  views,  and  many  others  similar,  he 
hid  openly  expressed,  in  which  the  great  body 
of  the  gentlemen  around  him  had  concurred. 
We  stind  openly  pledged  to  them  before  the 
eoantry  and  the  world.  We  had  fought  the 
battle  manfully  and  sncoessfuUy.  The  cause 
Tu  good,  and  having  stood  the  first  shock,  no- 
thing was  necessary,  but  firmness ;  standing 
&st  on  our  position  to  ensure  victory — a  great 
and  ^orious  victory  in  a  noble  cause,  which 
ins  calculated  to  efiect  a  more  important  re- 
fonnation  in  the  condition  of  society  than  any 
in  oar  time — ^he,  for  one,  could  not  agree  to 
tenmnate  all  those  mighty  efforts,  at  Sis  and 
tbe  extra  sessiim,  by  returning  to  a  complete 
ud  perfect  reunion  with  the  banks  in  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  form.  He  would  not  belie 
aD  that  he  had  smd  and  done,  by  voting  for  the 
bm  as  it  now  stood  amended ;  and  to  terminate 
that  which  was  so  gloriously  begun,  in  so  miser- 
able a  laroe.  He  could  not  but  feel  deeply  dis- 
appointed in  what  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
would  be  the  result — ^to  have  all  our  enorts  and 
labor  thrown  away,  and  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try dis^vpomted.  AU  wotdd  bo  lost!  No;  he 
expresed  himself  too  strongly.  Be  the  vote 
what  it  may,  the  discussion  would  stand.  Light 
bad  gone  abroad.  The  pubh'c  mind  had  been 
uonsei  for  the  first  time^  and  directed  to  this 
p»t  Ettbject  The  inteUigence  of  the  country 
B  ereffy  where  busy  in  exploring  its  depths  and 
Qtricacies,  and  would  not  cease  to  investigate 
till  all  ita  labyrinths  were  traced.  The  seed 
"at  has  been  sown  will  sprout  and  grow  to 
t^tarity ;  the  revolution  that  has  been  be^un 
will  go  through,  be  our  course  what  it  may." 

The  Tote  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of 
^  bill,  and  it  was  carried — ^by  the  lean  major- 
ity of  two  votes,  which  was  only  the  difference 
of  one  voter.  The  a£Brmative  vote  was :  Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Brown,  Clay  of  Alabama^  Cuth- 
W  Fulton,  Hubbard,  King,  linn,  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  Morris,  Mouton,  Niles,  Norvell,  Pierce, 
Boane,  Robinson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
cnl,  Strange,  Trotter,  Walker,  Wall,  Williams, 
bright,  Young— 27.  The  negatives  were  ; 
Messrs.  Bayard,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davies,  Grun- 
<5y.  Kni^t,  McKean,  Merrick,  Nichoks,  Pren- 
K  Preston,  Wves,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Smith 
d  Indiana^  Southard,  Spence,  Swift  Tahnadge, 
Vn,  Webster,  Hugh  L.  White— 25. 

^  let  having  pused  the  Senate  1^  this 


slender  minority  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives ;  where  it  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  14i  This  was  a  dose  vote  in  a  house  of  236 
present ;  and  the  bill  was  only  lost  by  several 
fiiends  of  the  administration  voting  with  the 
entire  opposition.  But  a  great  point  was 
gained.  Ftdl  discussion  had  been  had  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  public  mind  was  waked 
up  to  it. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

PUBLIC  LANDS:  OEADUATION  OF  PBICE:    PBS- 
EMPTION  STBTEM:  TAXATION  WHEN  BOLD. 

For  all  the  new  States  composed  territory  be- 
longing, or  chiefly  so  to  the  federal  government, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  became  the 
local  legislature,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  of  a 
local  legiskture  in  all  the  legislation  that  re- 
lates to  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  old  States  this  ^gisljition  belonged  to  the 
State  legislatures,  and  might  have  belonged  to 
the  new  States  in  virtue  of  their  State  sove- 
reignty except  by  the  ^  compacts  ^^  with  the 
federal  government  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  in  which  they  bound  them- 
selves, in  consideration  of  land  and  money 
grants  deemed  equivalent  to  the  value  cf  the 
surrendered  rights,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  nor  to 
tax  them  while  remaining  unsold,  nor  for  five 
years  thereafter.  These  grants,  though  accept- 
ed as  equivalents  in  the  in£mcy  of  the  States, 
were  soon  foimd  to  be  very  f:\r  from  it,  even  in 
a  mere  moneyed  point  of  view,  independent  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
domestic  local  questions  by  a  distant  national 
legislature.  The  taxes  alone  for  a  few  years  on 
the  public  lands  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
all  the  benefits  derived  from  the  grants  in  the 
compacts.  Composed  of  citizens  from  the  old 
States  where  a  local  legislature  administered 
the  public  lands  according  to  the  local  interests 
— selling  lands  of  different  qualities  for  different 
prices,  according  to  its  quality — granting  pre- 
emptions and  donations  to  first  settlers — and 
subjecting  all  to  taxation  as  soon  as  it  became 
public  property;  it  was  a  national  feeling  to 
desire  the  same  advantages ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, inoessant,  and  usually  vain  efforts  were 
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made  to  obtain  them  from  OongresB.  At  this 
sesnon  (1837-'38)  a  better  progress  was  made, 
and  biUs  passed  for  all  the  {Nirposes  through 
the  Senate. 

1.  The  graduation  bill.  This  measure  had 
been  proposed  for  twelre  years,  and  the  full 
system  embraced  a  plan  for  the  speedy  and 
final  extinction  of  the  federal  title  to  all  the 
lands  within  the  new  States.  Periodical  reduc- 
tions of  price  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  acre 
until  redaoed  to  25  cents :  a  preference  in  the 
purchase  to  actual  settlers,  constituting  a  pre- 
emption right :  donations  to  destitute  settlers : 
and  the  cession  of  the  refuse  to  States  in  which 
they  lay: — ^these  were  tlie  proisions  which 
constituted  the  system  and  which  were  all  con- 
tained'in  the  first  bills.  But  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  all  the  provisions  of  the  system 
in  any  one  bill,  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
what  could  bo  obtained.  The  graduation-bill 
was  reduced  to  one  feature — ^reduction  of  price ; 
and  that  limited  to  two  reductions,  bringing 
down  the  price  at  the  ^t  reduction  to  one 
dollar  per  acre:  at  the  next  75  cents  per 
acre.  In  support  of  this  bill  Mr.  Benton  made 
a  brief  speech,  from  which  the  following  are 
some  passages : 

**  The  bill  comes  to  us  now  under  more  fiiTor- 
able  auspices  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  The 
President  recommends  it^  and  the  Treasury 
needs  the  money  which  it  will  produce.  A 
gentleman  of  the  opposition  [Mr.  Glat],  re- 
proaches the  President  for  inconsistency  in 
making  this  recommendation ;  he  says  that  he 
voted  against  it  as  senator  heretofore,  and  re- 
commends it  as  President  now.  But  the  gen- 
tleman forgets  so  tell  us  that  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
when  a  member  of  the  Senate,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  general  object  of  the  bill  from  the  first 
day  it  was  presented,  and  that  he  voted  in  favor 
of  one  degree  of  reduction — a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  one  dollar  per  acre 
— ^the  last  session  that  he  served  here.  Far 
from  being  inconsistent,  the  President^  in  this 
recommendation,  has  only  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  the  principles  which  he 
formerly  expressed,  and  the  vote  which  he  for- 
merly gave. 

^The  bill,  as  modified  on  the  motions  of  the 
senators  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire 
{Messrs.  Qaukdy  and  Hubbajid]  stands  shorn 
of  half  its  original  provistons.    Originally  it 


embraced  four  degrees  of  reduction,  it  now  con- 
tuns  but  two  of  those  degrees.  The  two  laflt— 
the  fifty  cent,  and  the  twenty-five  cent  reduc- 
tions, have  been^cut  ofi*.  I  made  no  objection 
to  the  motions  of  those  gentlemen.  I  knew 
them  to  be  made  in  a  friendly  spirit ;  I  knew 
also  that  the  success  of  their  motions  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  any  part  of  the  bilL  Cer- 
tainly I  would  have  preferred  the  whole — ^would 
have  preferred  the  four  degrees  of  reduction. 
But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  homely  TiMt-rrm 
applies,  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
By  giving  up  half  the  biU,  m'e  may  gain  the  other 
half;  and  sure  I  am  that  our  constituents  will 
vastly  prefer  half  to  nothing.  The  lands  may 
now  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  for  those  wrhidi 
have  been  five  years  in  marke^  and  to  eerenty- 
five  cents  for  those  which  have  been  ton  years 
in  market.  The  rest  of  the  bill  is  relinquisbed 
for  the  present)  not  abandoned  for  ever.  The 
remaining  degrees  of  reduction  wiU  be  brov^t 
forward  hereafter,  and  with  a  better  prospect  of 
success,  after  the  lands  have  been  picked  and 
culled  over  under  the  prices  of  the  present  bill 
Even  if  the  clauses  had  remained  which  have 
been  struck  out,  on  the  motions  of  the  gcmtle- 
men  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire,  it 
would  have  been  two  years  from  December 
next,*before  any  purchases  could  have  been  made 
under  them.  They  were  not  to  take  effect  matil 
December,  1840.  Before  that  time  Congress 
will  twice  sit  again;  and  if  the  present  bill 
passes,  and  is  found  to  work  well,  the  enactment 
of  the  present  rejected  clauses  will  be  a  matter 
of  course. 

"  This  is  a  measure  emphatically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agricultural  interest — ^that  great  inter- 
est, which  he  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  national  prosperity,  and  the  backbone,  and 
substratum  of  every  other  interest — ^which  iraa, 
in  the  body  politic,  front  rank  for  service,  and 
rear  rank  for  reward — which  bore  nearly  all  the 
burthens  of  government  while  canying  the  go- 
vernment on  its  back — which  was  the  fountain 
of  good  production,  while  it  was  the  pack-horse 
of  burthens,  and  the  broad  shoulders  which  re- 
ceived nearly  all  losses — especially  from  broken 
banks.  This  bill  was  for  them ;  and,  in  Toting 
for  it,  he  had  but  one  regret,  and  that  was,  that 
it  did  not  go  &r  enough — that  it  was  not  equal 
to  their  merits." 

The  bill  passed  by  a  good  majority — 27  to 
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16;  bat  fiuled  to  be  Mted  npoa  in  the  House 
of  ItepreeeotatiTes,  though  fikTonbly  reported 
vpOD  by  its  committee  on  the  publio  lands. 

2.  The  prfr«mptiTe  system.  The  proiisionB 
of  the  hQl  were  simple,  being  merely  to  secore 
tbe  pririlege  of  first  pnrchase  to  the  settler  on 
my  hnds  to  which  the  Indisn  title  had  been 
eztJogaiBhed ;  to  be  paid  for  at  the  minimum 
price  of  the  public  lands  at  the  time.  A  senator 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Merrick,  mored  to  amend 
the  bill  by  confining  its  benefits  to  dtizens  of 
the  United  States — excluding  unnaturalized 
forrignerB.  Mr.  Benton  opposed  this  motion, 
inabriefspeedi. 

"'  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  tbe  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Merrick). 
It  proposed  something  new  in  our  legislation. 
It  proposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  aliens 
md  dtisens  in  the  acquisition  of  property. 
Pre-emption  rights  had  been  granted  since  the 
fbrmation  of  the  goremment ;  and  no  distinc- 
tioD,  until  now,  had  been  proposed,  between  the 
perams,  or  classes  of  persons,  to  whom  they 
were  granted.  No  law  had  yet  excluded  aliens 
from  the  acquisition  <ji  a  pre-emption  right^  and 
be  WIS  entirely  opposed  to  commencing  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  which  was  to  afiect  the  pro- 
perty ri^ts  of  the  aliens  who  came  to  our 
country  to  make  It  their  home.  Political  rights 
rested  on  a  different  basis.  They  inTolved  the 
muttgement  of  the  government)  and  it  was  right 
that  foreigners  should  undergo  the  process  of 
naturalization  before  they  acquired  the  right  of 
ihirmg  in  the  goTemment.  But  the  acquisition 
of  property  was  another  affidr.  It  was  a  private 
ud  personal  afimir.  It  involyed  no  question  but 
that  of  the  sahsistenoe,  the  support^  and  the 
ttnnfivtable  liTing  of  the  alien  and  his  fiunily. 
)fr.  B,  would  be  against  the  principle  of  the 
(reposed  amendment  in  any  case^  but  he  was 
pinicuiariy  opposed  to  this  case.  Who  were 
the  tliens  whom  it  proposed  to  affect?  Not 
thott  who  are  described  as  paupers  and  crimi- 
ulfl)  infesting  the  purlieus  of  the  cities,  but 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  remote  new  States, 
sad  to  the  remote  parts  of  those  States,  and 
mto  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  there 
Qommenoed  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  These 
vere  the  description  of  aliens  to  be  affected ; 
nd  if  the  amendment  was  adopted,  they  would 
^  ezduded  from  a  pre-emption  right  in  the 
•oQ  they  were  cnltiYating^  and  made  to  wait 


until  they  were  natnraliced.  The  senator  fW>m 
Maryland  (Mr.  Msrricx),  treats  this  as  a  case 
of  bounty.  He  treats  the  pre-emption  right  as 
a  bounty  from  the  goyemment,  and  says  that 
aliens  have  no  right  to  this  bounty.  But,  is  this 
correct?  Is  the  pre-emption  a  bounty?  Far 
from  it  In  point  of  money,  the  pre-emptioner 
pays  about  as  much  as  any  other  purchaser. 
He  pays  the  government  price,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents ;  and  the  table  of  land  sales 
proves  that  nobody  pays  any  more,  or  so  little 
more  that  it  is  nothing  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  One  dollar  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  acre  is  the  average  of  all  the  sales  for  fifteen 
years.  The  twenty  millions  of  acres  sold  to 
speculators  in  the  year  1836,  all  went  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The 
pre-emption  then  is  not  a  bounty,  but  a  sale,  and 
a  sale  for  full  price,  and,  what  is  more,  for  solid 
money ;  for  pre-emptioners  pay  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  not  with  bank  credits.  Numerous 
were  the  emigrants  from  Germany,  France,  Ire- 
land, and  other  countries,  now  in  the  West,  and 
especially  in  Missouri,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  no 
idea  of  imposing  any  legal  disability  upon  them 
in  the  acquisition  of  property.  He  wished  them 
all  well.  If  any  of  them  had  settied  upon  the 
public  lands,  so  much  the  better.  It  was  an 
evidence  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
and  their  labor  upon  the  soil  would  add  to  its 
product  and  to  the  national  wealth." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick  was  r^ected  by 
a  majority  of  13.  The  yeas  were :  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Knight,  Merrick,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Bobbins,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Spence, 
Tallmadge,  Tepton,  15.  The  nays  were :  Messrs. 
Alien,  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King,  Linn,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Mauton, 
Nicholas,  Niles,  Nowell,  Pierce,  Boaue,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Walker,  Webster,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young,  of  Illinois,  (28.)  The  bill  being 
then  put  to  the  vote,  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  14. 

3.  Taxation  of  public  lands  when  sold. 
When  the  United  States  first  instituted  their 
land  system,  the  sales  were  upon  credit,  at  a 
minimum  price  of  two  dollars,  payable  in  four 
equal  annual  payments,  with  a  liability  to  revert 
if  there  should  be  any  failure  in  the  payments. 
During  that  time  it  was  considered  as  publio 
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land,  nor  waa  the  title  passed  until  the  patent 
iasued — which  might  he  a  jear  longer.  Five 
years,  therefore,  was  the  period  fixed,  during 
which  the  land  so  sold  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  hy  the  State  in  which  it  lay.  This 
continued  to  be  the  mode  of  sale,  until  the  year 
1821,  when  the  credit  was  changed  for  the  cash 
system,  and  the  minimum  price  reduced  to  one 
dollar  twenty-fiTe  cents  per  acre.  The  reason 
for  the  five  years  exemption  from  state  taxation 
had  then  ceased,  but  the  compacts  remaining 
unaltered,  the  exemption  continued.  Repeated 
applications  were  made  to  Congress  to  consent 
to  the  modification  of  the  compacts  in  that  arti- 
cle ;  but  always  in  vain.  At  this  session  the 
application  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  new 
States ;  and  with  success  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  negatives  being  but  four,  to  wit: 
Messrs.  Brown,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Cla^n, 
Southard.  Being  sent  to  the  H.  B.  it  remained 
there  without  action  till  the  end  of  the  session. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SPECIE  BASIS  FOB  BANKS:  ONE  THIBD  OF  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  LIABILITIES  THE  LOWEST  SAFE 
PROPORTION:  SPEECH  OF  ME.  BENTON  ON  THE 
BECHARTER  OF  THE  DISTRICT  BANKS. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  moment— one  on  which 
the  public  mind  has  not  been  sufficiently 
awakened  in  this  country,  though  well  under- 
stood and  duly  valued  in  England.  The  char- 
ters of  banks  in  the  United  States  are  usually 
drawn  on  this  principle,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
it,  shall  be  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver  before  the 
charter  shall  take  efiect.  This  is  the  usual  pro- 
vision, without  any  obligation  on  the  bank  to 
retain  any  part  of  this  specie  alter  it  gets  into 
operation;  and  this  provision  has  too  often 
proved  to  be  illusory  and  deceptive.  In  many 
cases,  the  banks  have  borrowed  the  requisite 
amount  for  a  day,  and  then  returned  it;  in 
many  other  cases,  the  proportion  of  specie, 
though  paid  up  in  good  faith,  is  immediately 
lent  out,  or  parted  with.  The  result  to  the 
public  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases;  the 
bank  has  little  or  no  specie,  and  its  place  is 


suj^lied  by  the  notes  of  other  banks.  The 
great  vice  of  the  banking  system  in  the  United 
States  is  in  banking  upon  paper— upon  the 
paper  of  each  other — and  treating  this  paper  as 
cash.  This  n:ay  be  safe  among  the  banks  them- 
selves ;  it  may  enable  them  to  settle  with  one 
another,  and  to  liquidate  reciprocal  balances; 
but  to  the  public  it  is  nothing.  In  the  event 
of  a  run  upon  a  bank,  or  a  general  nm  upon  all 
banks,  it  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  that  is  wanted. 
It  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  which  the  pablic 
want,  and  must  have. 

The  motion  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylyania 
[Mr.  BucHANAii]  is  intended  to  remedy  this 
vice  in  these  District  banks ;  it  is  intended  to 
impose  an  obligation  on  these  banks  to  keep  in 
their  vaults  a  quantum  of  specie  bearing  a  oe^ 
tain  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  imme- 
diate liabilities  in  circulation  and  depodts.  The 
gentleman's  motion  is  well  intended,  but  it  is 
defective  in  two  particulars :  first,  in  requiriDg 
the  proportion  to  be  the  one-fourth,  instead  of 
the  one-third,  smd  next,  in  making  it  vpflj  to 
the  private  deposits  only.  The  true  propo^ 
tion  is  one-third,  and  this  to  apply  to  all  the 
circulation  and  deposits,  except  those  which  uf 
special.  This  proportion  has  been  fixed  for  a 
hundred  years  at  the  Bank  of  England;  and 
just  so  often  as  that  bank  has  fidlen  below  this 
proportion,  mischief  has  occurred.  This  is  the 
sworn  opinion  of  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  directors  of  that 
institution.  Before  Lord  Althorpe's  committee 
in  1832,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  testified  in  these  words : ' 

"*The  average  proportion,  as  already  ob- 
served, of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bask 
thinks  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  is  at  the 
rate  of  a  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities,  including  deposits  as  well  as  isf^ucs. 
Mr.  George  Ward  Norman,  a  director  of  the 
bank,  states  the  same  thing  in  a  difierent  ibnn 
of  words.  He  says:  'For  a  full  state  of  the 
circulation  and  the  depositee  say  twenty-one 
millions  of  notes  and  six  millions  of  deposit^ 
making  in  the  whole  twenty-seven  millions  of 
liabilities,  the  proper  sum  in  coin  and  bullion 
for  the  bank  to  retain  is  nine  millions.'  TbnS) 
the  average  proportion  of  one-third  between  the 
specie  on  hand  and  the  circulation  and  deposits, 
must  be  considered  as  an  established  principle 
at  that  bank,  which  is  quite  the  laigeBt  and 
amongst  the  oldeBt-*probably,  the  very  oldest 
bank  of  circulaticm  in  the  world." 

The  Bank  of  England  is  not  merely  requiitd 
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to  bep  on  hand,  in  bullion,  the  one-third  of  its 
imnwduUe  liabilities ;  it  is  bound  also  to  let  the 
wtrntry  see  that  it  has,  or  has  not^  that  propor- 
tkn  on  hand.    By  an  act  of  the  third  year  of 
Fflfitm  IV.,  it  is  required  to  make  quarterly 
pabliations  of  the  average  of  the  weekly  liabil- 
ities of  the  bank,  that  the  public  may  see  when- 
ew  it  descends  below  the  point  of  safety. 
Here  is  the  last  of  these  publications,  which  is 
%  M  exemplification  of  the  rule  and  the  policy 
vliich  now  goYems  that  bank : 

Qnartcrly  average  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and 
anets  of  the  Bank  of  England,  firom  the  12th 
Deoember,  1837,  to  the  6th  of  Maroh,  1838, 
loth  inclosive,  published  pursuant  to  the  act 
3  and  William  IT.,  cap.  98: 

LiabUlttoa 
Cbeidirtioa,  £18,600,000    Secoritif 
IkipomtM,        11,535,000    Bullion, 


£80,185,000 
XoMftM,  JTorab  12. 


£22,792,900 
10,015,000 

£80,807,000 


<AfiOQnlnig  to  this  statement,  the  Bank  of 
England  is  now  safe ;  and,  accordingly,  we  see 
tiiat  she  is  acting  upon  the  principle  of  having 
boIlioD  enough,  for  she  is  shijqiHng  gold  to  the 
United  States. 

The  proportion  in  England  is  one-third.  The 
bank  rdies  upon  its  debts  and  other  resources 
fer  the  other  two-thirds,  in  the  event  of  a  run 
19011  it  This  is  the  rule  in  that  bank  which 
has  more  resources  than  any  other  bank  in  the 
worid;  which  is  situated  in  the  moneyed  me- 
tropolis of  the  world — ^the  richest  merchants  its 
dd>ton,  friends  and  customers— and  the  Gov- 
oomeat  of  England  its  debtor  and  backer,  and 
always  ready  to  sustain  it  with  exchequer  bills, 
aad  with  every  exertion  of  its  credit  and  means. 
Soeh  a  hank,  so  situated  and  so  uded,  still 
deems  it  necessary  to  its  safety  to  keep  in  hand 
alvays  the  one-third  in  bullion  of  the  amount 
of  its  immediate  liabilities.  Now,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
fioch  a  bank,  with  such  resources,  how  is  it  pos- 
sble  for  our  banks,  with  their  meagre  resources 
and  small  anmy  of  friends,  to  be  safe  with  a 
leas  pn^rtion  ? 

Thii  is  the  rule  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
JQst  IS  often  as  it  has  been  departed  from,  the 
<2aD^  of  that  departure  has  been  proved.  It 
vai  departed  from  in  1797,  when  the  proportion 
■ak  to  the  ooe-seventh ;  and  what  was  the  re- 
nlt?  The  stoppageof  the  banks,  and  of  all  the 
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banks  in  Eng^d,  and  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  for  six-and-twenty  years!  It  was 
departed  fit>m  again  about  a  year  ago,  when  the 
proportion  sunk  to  one-eighth  nearly ;  and  what 
was  the  result?  A  death  struggle  between  the 
paper  systems  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  which  our  system  was  sacrificed  to  save  hers. 
Her  system  was  saved  tcom  explosion !  but  at 
what  cost  1 — at  what  cost  to  us,  and  to  herself? 
— ^to  us  a  general  stoppage  of  all  the  banks  for 
twelve  months  5  to  the  English,  a  general  stag- 
nation of  business,  decline  of  manu&ctures,  and 
of  commerce,  much  individual  distress,  and  a 
loss  of  two  millions  sterling  of  revenue  to  the 
Crown.  The  proportion  of  one-third  may  then 
be  assumed  as  the  point  of  safety  in  the  Bank 
of  England ;  less  than  that  proportion  cannot 
be  safe  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  senator 
fi^m  Pennsylvania  proposes  less— he  proposes 
the  one-fourth }  and  proposes  it,  not  because  he 
feels  it  to  be  the  right  proportion,  but  from 
some  feeling  of  indulgence  or  forbearance  to 
this  poor  District.  Now,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  kind  feelings  can  have  no  plaoe^ 
and  that  the  point  in  question  is  one  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  compromise.  A  bank  is  a  bank, 
whether  made  in  a  district  or  a  State;  and  a 
bank  ought  to  be  safe,  whether  the  stockholden 
be  rich  or  poor.  Safety  is  the  p<»nt  aimed  at, 
and  nothing  unsafe  should  be  tolerated.  There 
should  be  no  giving  and  taking  below  the  point 
of  safety.  Experienced  men  ^  upon  the  one- 
third  as  the  safe  proportion;  we  should  no^ 
therefore,  take  a  less  proportion.  Would  the 
gentleman  ask  to  let  the  water  in  the  boiler  ci 
a  steamboat  sink  one  inch  lower,  when  the  ex- 
perienced captain  infermed  him  that  it  had 
already  sunk  as  low  as  it  was  safe  to  go?  Cer- 
tainly not  So  of  these  banks.  One-third  is 
the  point  of  safety;  let  us  not  tamper  with 
danger  by  descending  to  the  one-fourth. 

When  a  bank  stops  paymrat,  the  first  thing 
we  see  is  an  exposition  of  its  means,  and  a  de- 
daraUon  of  ultimate  ability  to  pay  all  its  debts. 
This  is  nothing  to  the  holders  of  its  notes.  Im- 
mediate ability  is  the  only  ability  that  is  of  any 
avail  to  them.  The  fright  of  some,  and  the  na- 
cessity  of  others,  compel  them  to  part  with 
thdr  notes.  Cool,  sagacious  cHBtalists  can 
look  to  ultimate  ability,  and  buy  up  the  notes 
from  the  necessitous  and  the  alarmed.  To  them 
ultimate  ability  is  sufficient;  to  the  community 
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U  is  nothing.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  heneflt  <ji 
the  community  that  the  banks  should  be  re- 
qmred  to  keep  always  on  hand  the  one-third  d 
their  circulation  and  deposits;  they  are  then, 
trusted  for  two-thfa^  and  this  is  carrying 
credit  fkr  enough.  If  pressed  by  a  run,  it  is  as 
much  as  a  bank  can  do  to  make  up  the  other 
tiro-thitds  out  of  the  debts  due  to  her.  Three 
to  one  is  credit  enough,  and  it  is  profit  enough. 
If  a  bank  draws  interest  upon  three  dollars 
when  it  has  but  one,  this  is  eighteen  per  cent, 
and  ought  to  content  her.  A  dtizen  cannot 
lend  his  money  for  more  than  six  per  cent,  and 
cannot  the  banks  be  contented  with  eighteen  ? 
Must  they  hisist  upon  issuing  four  dollars,  or 
even  five,  upon  one,  so  as  to  draw  twenty-four 
or  thirty  per  cent ;  and  thus,  after  paying  their 
oflBcers  vast  sahuies,  and  aooommodating  firiends 
with  loans  on  easy  terms,  still  make  enough 
out  of  the  business  community  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses and  all  losses :  and  then  to  divide  larger 
profits  than  can  be  made  at  any  other  business  ? 

The  issuing  of  currency  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignty.  The  real  sovereign  in  this  coun- 
try— ^the  government— can  only  issue  a  cur- 
rency of  the  actual  dollar:  can  only  issue  gold 
and  silver— and  each  piece  worth  its  fiioe.  The 
banks  which  have  the  priyilege  of  issuing  curren- 
cy issue  paper ;  and  not  content  vrith  two  more 
dollars  out  for  one  that  is,  they  go  to  five,  ten, 
twenty — ^fiuling  of  course  on  the  first  run ;  and 
the  loss  falling  upon  the  holders  of  its  notes — 
and  especially  the  holders  of  the  small  notes. 

We  now  touch  a  point,  said  Mr.  B.,  vital  to 
the  safety  of  banking,  and  I  hope  it  will  neither 
be  passed  over  without  decision,  nor  decided  in 
an  erroneous  manner.  We  had  up  the  same 
question  two  years  ago,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys 
by  the  local:  deposit  banks.  A  senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wxbstkr)  moved  the 
question;  he  (Mr.  B.)  cordially  concurred  in 
it;  and  the  proportion  of  oM-fintrik  vras  then 
inserted.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  seen  at  that 
time  the  testimony  of  the  governor  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England,  fixing  on  the  one- 
third  as  the  proper  proportion,  and  he  presum- 
ed that  the  senator  from  Biassachusetts  (Mr. 
W.)  had  not  then  seen  it,  as  on  another  eooasbn 
he  quoted  it  with  approbation,  and  stated  it  to 
«be  the  proportion  observed  at  the  Bank  of  the 
^United  States.     The  proportion  of  one-fourth 


was  then  inserted  in  the  deposit  bill ;  it  was  u 
erroneous  proportion,  but  even  that  proportion 
was  not  allowed  to  stand.    After  having  been 
inserted  in  the  bill,  it  was  struck  out;  and  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretaxy  of  tl» 
Treasury  to  fix  the  proportion.    To  this  I  theo 
objected,  and  gave  my  reasons  for  it   I  was  for 
fixing  the  proportion,  because  I  held  it  vital  to 
the  safety  of  the  deposit  banks ;  I  vras  agaiiut 
leaving  it  to  the  secretary,  because  it  was  a  cisb 
in  which  the  idflexible  rule  of  law,  and  not  the 
variable  dictate  of  indiyidual  discretion  should 
be  exercised ;  and  because  I  was  certun  that  no 
secretary  could  be  relied  upon  to  compel  the 
banks  to  toe  the  fnark,  when  Congress  itself  had 
flinched  from  the  task  of  making  them  do  it 
My  objections  vrere  unavailing.  The  proportion 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill ;  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  to  fix  it  was  substituted ;  and  that 
discretion  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  with 
any  effect  over  the  banks.    They  were,  that  n 
to  say,  many  of  them  were,  fKt  beyond  the 
mark  then ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  issniag  of 
the  Treasury  order  in  July,  1836,  there  were 
deposit  banks,  whose  proportion  of  specie  in 
hand  to  thmr  immediate  liabilities  was  as  one 
to  twenty,  one  to  thirty,  one  to  forty,  and  even 
one  to  fifty !    The  explosion  of  all  such  banks 
was  inevitable.     The  issuing  of  the  Treasury 
order  improyed  them  a  littie :  they  began  to  in- 
crease their  specie,  and  to  diminish  their  lia- 
bilities ;  but  the  gap  was  too  vride — the  chasm 
vras  too  yast  to  be  filled:  and  at  the  toudi  of 
pressure,  all  these  banks  fell  like  nine-pins  1 
They  tumbled  dovni  in  a  heap,  and  lay  there, 
without  the  power  of  motion,  or  scarcely  of 
breathing.    Such  vras  the  consequence  of  o«ir 
error  in  omitting  to  fix  the  proper  proportion 
of  specie  in  hand  to  the  liabilities  of  our  deposit 
banks:  let  us  ayoid  that  error  in  the  bill  now 
before  us. 


OHAPTBB   XXXII. 

THE  NORTH  AKD  THK  SOUTH :  OOHPABATITB 
PBOSPEBITY:  SOUTHfiRM  DI800NT£NT:  ITS 
TRUE  CAUSE. 

To  show  the  working  of  the  federal  government 
IS  the  design  of  this  View— ^ow  how  things 
are  done  under  it  and  their  eflbete ;  that  the 
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good  may  be  approved  and  pnmied,  the  erO 
eoademned  and  avoided,  and  the  machine  of 
goferament  be  made  to  work  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  according  to  the 
wiaeiad  beneficent  intent  of  its  foondere.  It 
thus  beeomee  necessaiy  to  show  its  working  in 
tlie  two  great  Atlantic  sections,  originally  sole 
ptrties  to  the  Union— the  North  and  the  South 
^iXMDplained  of  for  many  years  on  one  part  as 
neiiaal  and  oppressire,  and  made  so  by  a 
emne  of  federal  legislation  at  yarianoe  with  the 
objects  of  the  confederation  and  contrary  to  the 
iotent  or  the  words  of  the  constitution. 

Tbe  writer  of  this  View  sympathised  with 
tkt  complaint;  believed  it  to  be,  to  much  ez- 
teot,  well  foonded ;  saw  with  concern  the  oor- 
rodiog  effect  it  had  on  the  feelings  of  patriotic 
Bien  of  the  South ;  and  often  had  to  lament  that 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  own  constituents  requ»ed 
Im  to  give  votes  which  his  Judgment  disapprov- 
ed lad  his  feelings  condenmed.  This  complaint 
existed  when  he  came  into  the  Senate ;  it  had, 
in  &ct^  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fede- 
nl  gofemment,  at  the  time  of  the  assumption 
of  tbe  State  debts,  the  inooiporation  of  the  first 
Bitioiial  bank,  and  the  adoption  of  the  funding, 
s^tem;  all  of  which  drew  capital  fiiom  the 
Seoth  to  the  North.  It  continued  to  increase ; 
ttd,  at  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  relates, 
it  bad  reached  the'stage  of  an  organised  sec- 
tiooal  expression  in  a  voluntary  convention  of 
tbe  Southern  States  It  had  often  been  ex- 
pwased  in  Congress,  and  in  the  State  legis- 
litores,  and  habitually  in  the  discussions  of  the 
people ;  but  now  it  took  the  more  serious  fonn 
of  joint  aclH>n,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a 
part  of  the-  States  assembling  sectionally  to 
complain  fennally  of  the  unequal,  and  to  them, 
iBjurions  operation  of  the  common  government, 
^etiblished  by  eommon  consent  for  the  common 
good,  and  now  frustrating  its  olgect  by  depart- 
ing from  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The  con- 
tention was  called  commercial,  and  properly,  as 
the  grievance  complained  of  was  in  its  root 
ccmaerdal,  and  a  commercial  remedy  vras  pro- 
pped. 

It  net  at  Angosta,  Georgia,  and  afterwards 
•t  Charieston,  South  Carolina;  and  the  evil 
^^"Biphined  of  and  the  remedy  proposed  were 
>*nng|y  let  forth  in  the  prdceedings  of  the 
^,  and  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  the 
&KthenisndSottthw«Btera States.  Thechang^ 


ed  relative  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  before  and  since  the  Union,  vras  shovni 
in  their  general  relative  depression  or  prosperity 
since  that  event,  and  especially  in  the  reversed 
condition  of  their  respective  formgn  import 
trade.  In  the  colonial  condition  the  compari- 
son vras  wholly  in  fiivor  of  the  South;  under 
the  Union  wholly  against  it  Thus,  in  the  year 
1760— -only  sixteen  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence— the  fordgn  imports  into  Vir- 
ginia were  £850,000  sterling,  and  into  South 
Carolina  £555,000,  while  into  New  Tork 
they  were  only  £189,000,  into  Pennsylvania 
£490,000;  and  into  all  the  New  England  Cok>- 
nies  collectively  only  £561,000. 

These  figures  exhibit  an  immense  superiority 
of  conmiercial  prosperity  on  the  side  of  the 
South  in  its  colonial  state,  sadly  contrasting 
with  another  set  of  figures  eihibited  by  the 
convention  to  show  its  relative  condition  withr 
in  a  few  years  after  the  Union.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1821,  the  imports  into  New  Tork  had 
risen  to  $23,000,000— being  about  seventy  times 
its  colonial  import  at  about  an  equal  period  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  and  those 
of  South  Carolina  stood  at  93,000,000— which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  the 
same  that  they  were  in  1760. 

Such  was  the  difference — ^the  reversed  condi* 
tion»— of  the  two  sections,  worked  between 
them  in  the  brief  space  of  two  generations — 
within  the  actual  lifetime  of  some  who  had  seen 
their  colonial  conditions.  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  did  not  stop  there,  but  brought 
dovm  the  comparison  (under  this  commercial 
aspect)  to  near  the  period  of  its  own  sitting — ^to 
the  actual  period  of  the  highest  manifestation 
of  Southern  discontent,  in  1832 — when  it  pro- 
duced the  enactment  of  the  South  Carolina  nul- 
lifying ordinance.  At  that  time  all  the  dispro- 
portions between  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
two  sections  had  inordinately  increased.  The 
New  Tork  imports  (since  1821)  had  more  than 
doubled ;  the  Viiginia  had  fhllen  off  one-half; 
South  Carolina  two-thirds.  The  actual  figures 
stood :  New  Tork  fifty-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, Virginia  half  a  million,  South  Carolina  one 
million  and  a  quarter. 

This  was  a  disheartening  view,  and  rendered 
more  grievous  by  the  certainty  of  its  continua- 
tion, the  prospect  of  its  aggravation,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  South  (in  its  great  staples) 
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fiiniiahed  the  bttris  for  these  importe;  of  whidi 
it  reoeived  bo  smill «  share.  To  this  loss  d  its 
import  trade,  and  its  transfer  to  the  North,  the 
oonyentioii  attributed,  as  a  primaiy  caose,  the 
reversed  conditions  of  the  two  secttons — ^the 
great  advance  of  one  in  wealth  and  improYe- 
menta—the  slow  progress  and  eyen  comparative 
decline  of  the  other ;  and,  with  some  aUowanoe 
for  the  operation  of  natural  or  inherent  causes, 
reftrred  the  effect  to  a  course  of  federal  legisla- 
tion unwarranted  by  the  grants  of  the  omsti- 
tution  and  the  objects  of  the  Union,  which  sub- 
tracted ci^ital  firom  one  section  and  accumu- 
lated it  in  the  other : — ^protective  tariff  internal 
improTements,  pensions,  national  debt,  two  na- 
ticmal  banks,  the  fimding  system  and  the  paper 
uysUiB^;  the  multiplication  d  ofiBces,  profuse 
and  extravagant  expenditure^  the  ccnversion  of 
a  limited  into  an  almost  unlimited  government ; 
and  the  substitution  of  pow^  and  splendor  for 
what  vras  intended  to  be  a  simple  and  economi- 
cal administration  of  that  part  of  their  afibirs 
which  required  a  general  head. 

These  were  the  points  of  complaint— abuses-^ 
which  had  led  to  the  collection  of  an  enormous 
reTcnue,  chiefly  levied  on  the  products  of  one 
section  of  the  Union  and  mainly  disbursed  in 
another.  So  far  as  northern  advantages  were 
the  result  of  foir  legislation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  all  discontent 
or  complaint  was  disclaimed.  All  knew  that 
the  superior  adTaatages  of  the  North  for  nayi- 
gation  would  give  it  the  advantage  in  foreign 
commerce ;  but  it  was  not  expected  that  these 
lacilities  would  operate  a  monopoly  on  one  side 
and  an  extinction  on  the  otner;  nor  vras  that 
consequence  allowed  to  be  the  effect  of  these 
advantages  alone,  but  was  diarged  to  a  coarse 
of  legislation  not  warranted  by  the  otjects  of 
the  Union,  or  the  tenns  of  the  constitution, 
which  created  it.  To  this  course  of  legislation 
was  attributed  the  accumulation  oi  capital  in 
the  North,  which  had  enabled  that  section  to 
monopolise  the  foreign  commerce  which  was 
founded  upon  southern  exports ;  to  cover  one 
part  with  wealth  while  the  other  was  impover^ 
ished ;  and  to  make  the  South  tributaxy  to  the 
North,  and  suppliant  to  it  for  a  small  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Unhappily  there  was  some  foundation  for 
this  view  of  the  case ;  and  ia.  this  lies  the  root 
of  the  discontent  of  the  South  and  its  dissatis- 


flntion  with  the  Union,  although  it  may  break 
out  upcm  another  point  I^  is  in  this  belief  of 
an  incompatibility  of  interest,  from  the  pervert- 
ed working  of  the  federal  government,  that  hes 
the  root  of  southern  discontent,  and  iriucfa 
constitutes  the  danger  to  the  Union,  and  wfaidi 
statesmen  should  amfhmt  and  gnq^iple  with; 
and  not  in  any  daligcr  to  slave  property,  which 
has  continued  to  aggnmdiae  in  value  during  the 
whole  period  of  tiie  cry  of  danger,  and  is  now 
of  greater  price  than  ever  was  known  befSoie; 
and  sudi  as  our  ancestors  would  have  deoned 
fitbulous.  The  sagacious  Mr.  MadisQii  knew 
this — knew  where  the  danger  to  the  Union  laj, 
when,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age^  and  the  lait 
of  his  life,  and  under  the  anguish  of  painlbl  mh 
givings,  he  wrote  (what  is  more  folly  set  out  ia 
the  previous  vidume  of  this  work)  these  per* 
tentoos  w^ords: 

**  7%e  visible  wsceptibility  to  the  contagion 
of  nidUfieatUm  in  the  Southern  States^  the 
wumfothy  arising  from  hurwn  causes,  and 
the  inculcated  impression  o^  a  pemumeni  ia- 
compatibility  of  interest  between  the  North 
ana  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  power  of 
popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  star 
tionSj  to  unite  the  South,  on  some  criOceU  oc- 
casion, in  some  course  of  action  of  which  fod' 
lification  may  be  the  first  step,  secession  the 
sedond,  and  afarjewell  separation  the  lasLV 

So  vievred  the  evil,  and*in  his  last  days,  the 
great  surviving  founder  of  the  Union — secmg 
as  he  did,  in  this  inculcated  impression  of  a  per- 
manent incompatibility  of  interest  between  the 
two  sections,  the  fulcrum  or  point  of  support, 
on  which  disunion  could  rest  its  lever,  and  par- 
ricidal hands  biidld  its  sdiemes.  What  his 
been  published  in  the  South  and  adverted  to  in 
this  View  goes  to  show  that  an  incompatibility 
of  interest  between  the  two  sections,  thou|^ 
not  inherent,  has  been  jvoduced  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  government — ^not  its  foir  and  le- 
gitimate, but  its  perverted  and  unequal  work- 
ing* 

This  is  the  evil  which  statesmen  should  see 

and  provide  against.  Separation  is  no  remedy; 
exclusion  of  Northern  vessels  from  Soutiun 
ports  is  no  remedy ;  but  is  disunion  itsdf— 
and  upon  the  very  point  which  caused  the 
Union  to  be  formed.  Regulation  of  oonimeroe 
between  the  States,  and  with  fonign  nationa, 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  cf  the  Union. 
Break  that  regulation,  and  the  Union  is  broken ; 
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ndtbebrokea  parts  oonTorted  into  ttitagonist 

natioofl)  with  causes  eooagh  of  dfasMMBon  to 

engender  perpetual  wan^  and  inflame  inoessant 

oiiBOsities.     The  remedy  lies  in  the  right 

wwknig  of  the  confltitotiott ;  in  the  oessatlon 

d  oneqaal  legklation ;  in  the  reduction  of  the 

JDordioate  expenses  of  the  gOTemment ;  in  its 

leton  to  the  simple,  limited,  and  eoonomical 

andme  it  was  intended  to  be ;  and  in  the  ren- 

nl  of  ftaternal  feelings,  and  respect  Ibr  each 

ocher^sr^ts  and  just  oomphunts;  which  would 

retain  of  themselves  when  the  real  cause  of  dis- 

ooDtent  was  removed. 

The  eonrentions  of  Angosta  and  Charleston 
prepoeed  thdr  remedy  Ibr  the  Southern  depres- 
■OB,  and  the  comparative  decay  of  which  they 
oomplained.  It  vras  a  lair  and  patriotic  reme- 
df— that  of  becoming  their  ovm  exporters,  and 
openiog  f  direct  trade  in  their  own  staples  be- 
tween Southern  and  foreign  ports.  Itwasre- 
commended— attempted — ^fidled.  Superior  ad- 
nntag^  for  navigation  in  the  North — greater 
tptitode  of  its  people  for  oommeroe— established 
eoane  of  business — accomulated  capital — con- 
tiDQed  unequal  kgisbUion  m  Congress ;  and  in- 
creving  expenditures  of  the  government,  chief- 
ly distnined  in  the  North,  and  defect  of  seamen 
in  the  South  (for  mariners  cannot  be  made  of 
fiUves),  all  combined  to  retain  the  foreign  trade 
k  the  channel  which  had  absorbed  it ;  and  to 
noeMe  it  there  with  the  increasing  wealth 
lad  popdatton  of  the  country,  and  the  still 
&flter  increasing  extravagance  and  profusion 
of  Uie  government.  And  now,  at  this  period 
(18^),  the  foreign  imports  at  New  York  are 
9195,000,000 ;  at  Boston  $58,000,000 ;  m  Vii^ 
gmia  91,250,000 ;  in  South  Carolina  $1,750,000. 
This  is  what  the  dry  and  naked  figures  show. 
To  the  memory  and  imagination  it  is  worse ; 
^  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  Colonies  that  the 
South  hid  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and  hxppir 
1^  of  power  and  opolence ;  that  a  rich  popu- 
IfttioQ  covered  the  land,  dispensing  a  baronial 
Vitality,  and  difiusing  the  felicity  which 
theffifielvcs  enjoyed ;  that  all  was  life,  and  joy, 
nd  tfflocsiee  then.  And  this  tradition  was  not 
▼ithoQt  similitude  to  the  reality,  as  this  writer 
<^  testify ;  for  he  was  old  enough  to  have  seen 
(aficr  the  Revolution)  the  still  surviving  state 
of  Soothsm  eolomal  manners,  when  no  travel- 
^  WIS  allowed  to  go  to  a  tavern,  but  was 
^^^oded  over  from  femily  to  femily  through  en- 


tire States ;  when  holidays  were  days  of  festivi- 
ty and  expectation,  long  prepared  for,  and  oele* 
brated  by  master  and  slave  with  music  and 
feasting,  and  great  conoounn  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives ;  when  gold  was  kept  in  desks  or  chests 
(after  the  downfall  of  continental  paper)  and 
weighed  in  scales,  and  lent  to  neighbors  for 
short  terms  without  note,  interest,  vritness,  or 
security;  and  on  bond  and  land  security  for 
long  years  and  Uwfrd  usance :  and  when  petty 
litigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it^equired 
a  fine  of  for^  pounds  of  tobacco  to  make  a  man 
serve  as  constable. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  was  now  seen  and  felt, 
— ^not  to  the  whole  extent  which  famsy  or  policy 
pauited— but  to  extent  enough  to  constitute  a 
reverse,  and  to  make  a  contrast,  and  to  excite 
the  regrets  which  the  memory  of  past  joys  never 
fails  to  awaken.  A  real  change  had  come,  and 
this  change,  the  effect  of  many  causes,  was  wholly 
attributed  to  one — ^the  unequal  working  of  the 
Federal  Government— which  gave  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Union  to  the  North,  and  all  its  bur- 
dens to  the  South.  And  that  vras  the  point  on 
which  Southern  discontent  broke  out — on  which 
it  openly  rested  until  1S35 ;  when  it  was  shifted 
to  ibe  danger  of  slave  property. 

Separation  is  no  remedy  for  these  evUs,  but 
the  parent  offer  greater  than  either  just  discon* 
tent  or  restless  ambition  would  fly  from.  To 
the  South  the  Union  is  a  political  blessing ;  to 
the  North  it  is  both  a  political  and  a  pecuniaiy 
blessing ;  to  both  it  should  be  a  social  blessing. 
Both  sections  should  cherish  it,  and  the  North 
most.  The  story  of  the  boy  that  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  every  day,  thftt 
he  might  get  all  the  eggs  at  once,  vras  a  feble ; 
but  the  Northern  man  who  could  promote  sepsr 
ration  by  any  course  of  wrong  to  the  South 
would  convert  that  feble  into  history — ^his  own 
history— «id  commit  ft  folly,  in  a  mere  profit 
and  loss  point  of  view,  of  which  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent except  in  feble. 
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OHAPTBB  XXXIII. 

PKOOBKBS  or  THE  8LAVEBT  AGITATION:  MB. 
CALH0UK*8  APPBOYAL  OF  THE  MI880UBI  COM- 
PBOMISS. 

This  portentous  agitfttion,  destiiiod  to  act  so 
seriously  on  the  harmony,  and  possibly  on  the 
stability'  of  the  Union,  requires  to  be  noted  in 
its  different  stages,  that  responsibility  may  fol<* 
low  culpability,  and  the  judgment  of  histoiy  fkll 
where  it  is  due,  if  a  deplorable  calamity  is  made 
to  come  out  of  it.  In  this  point  of  Tiew  the 
moT^nents  for  and  against  slavery  in  the  sesdon 
of  1837-'d8  deserre  to  be  noted,  as  of  disturbing 
effect  at  the  time  3  and  as  having  acquired  new 
importance  from  subsequent  events.  Early  in 
the  session  a  memorial  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  fW>m  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  Vermont 
remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  and  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
followed  by  many  petiticms  from  citizens  and 
societies  in  the  Northern  States  to  the  same 
effect ;  and,  further,  fbr  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories — for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States — and  for  the  exclusion 
of  future  slave  States  fh>m  the  Union. 

There  was  but  little  in  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  to  excite  an  antinslavery  feel- 
ing, or  to  excuse  these  disturbing  applications 
to  Congress.  There  was  no  slave  territory  at 
that  time  but  that  of  Florida;  and  to  ask  to 
abolish  slavery  there,  where  it  had  existed  from 
the  discovery  of  the  continent,  or  to  make  its 
continuance  a  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  State 
when  ready  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
thus  form  a  firee  State  in  the  rear  of  all  the  great 
alave  States,  was  equivalent  to  praying  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  Texas,  if  annexed,  would 
be  south  of  36°  SO',  and  its  character,  in  relation 
to  slavery,  would  be  fixed  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  of  1820.  The  slave  trade  between 
the  States  was  an  affair  of  the  States,  with  which 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  slaveiy  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  so 
long  as  it  existed  in  the  adjacent  States  of  Yir- 
ginia  and  Maryland,  was  a  point  of  policy  in 
which  every  Congress,  and  every  administra- 
tion, had  concurred  fh>m  the  formation  of  the 


Union ;  and  in  idiich  there  was  never  a  moie 
decided  coocnnenoe  than  at  present . 

The  petitioners  did  not  live  in  any  Tenitoiy, 
State,  or  district  subject  to  slaveiy.  They  Mt 
none  of  the  evils  of  which  they  compliioed— 
were  answerable  for  none  of  the  supposed  sin 
which  they  denounced — ^were  living  under  1 
general  government  which  acknowledged  prop- 
erty in  slave8--«nd  had  no  rig^t  to  distort)  the 
rights  of  the  owner :  and  they  oonumtted  a 
cruelty  upoa  the  slave  by  the  additional  rigon 
which  their  pemidons  interHerenoe  brooght 
upon  him. 

The  sulject  of  the  petitions  was  disagreeible 
in  itself;  the  language  in  which  they  were 
couched  was  oflEensive ;  and  the  want(»ine88  of 
their  presentation  aggravated  a  proceeding  sul- 
dently  provoking  in  the  civikst  form  in  vhich 
it  could  be  conducted.  Many  petitions  were  in 
the  same  words,  bearing  internal  eridenoe  of 
concert  among  their  signers ;  many  were  agned 
by  women,  whose  proper  sphere  was  hi  from 
the  field  of  legislation ;  all  united  hi  a  eommoo 
purpose,  which  bespoke  community  of  origin, 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  general  directicm. 
Every  presentation  gave  rise  to  a  question  and 
debate,  in  which  sentiments  and  feelings  were 
expressed  and  consequences  predicted,  whidi  H 
was  painful  to  hear.  While  almost  every  sena- 
tor condemned  these  petitions,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  originated,  and  the  language  in  whicb 
they  were  couched,  and  considered  them  as 
tending  to  no  practical  object,  and  only  cakn- 
lated  to  make  dissension  and  irritatioo,  tltoe 
were  others  who  took  them  in  a  graver  sense, 
and  considered  them  as  leading  to  the  ineritabk 
separation  of  the  States.  In  this  sense  Mr. 
Calhoun 


'^He  had  foreseen  what  this  subject  would 
come  to.  He  knew  its  orig^and  that  it  bj 
deeper  than  was  supposed.  It  ^w  oat  of  s 
spirit  of  fimaticism  which  was  daily  increasing 
and,  if  not  met  in  limine^  would  by  and  by  dis- 
solve this  Union.  It  was  particularly  our  doty 
to  ke^p  the  matter  out  of  the  Senate— out  of  the 
halls  of  the  National  Legislature.  These  fimatics 
were  interfering  with  what  they  had  no  right 
Grant  the  reception  of  these  petitions  and  yon 
will  next  be  asked  to  act  on  them.  He  was  for 
no  conciliatory  course,  no  temporizing ;  uistead 
of  yielding  one  inch,  he  would  rise  in  opposition ; 
and  he  hoped  every  man  from  the  Souu  woold 
stand  by  nim  to  put  down  this  growiog  eril 
There  was  but  one  question  that  would  ever 
destroy  this  Union,  and  that  was  involved  in 
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this  [nindple.  Te8|  this  was  potent  enoagh 
ftrit,  ind  must  be  early  arrested  if  the  Union 
VIS  to  be  preserred.  A  man  most  see  little 
mto  iriiat  is  going  on  if  he  did  not  peroeiye  that 
tiiis  qurit  was  growing^  and  that  the  rising 
genenlion  was  becoming  more  strongly  imbued 
with  it  It  was  not  to  be  stopped  hj  reports 
on  paper,  bat  by  action,  and  yery  decided  ac- 
tion." 

Tbfi  question  which  oocnpied  the  Senate  was 
ai  to  the  most  judidoas  mode  of  treating  these 
memorials,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  enl 
dfects:  and  that  was  entirely  a  question  of 
policy,  on  which  senators  disagreed  who  con- 
CBired  in  the  main  object    Some  deemed  it 
most  adTisable  to  receive  and  consider  the  pe- 
titions—to  refer   them  to  a  committee — and 
subject   them   to  the   adverse    report   which 
thej  would  be  sure  to  receive;  as  had  been 
done  with  the  Quakers'  petitions  at  the  he- 
gimuQg  of  the  government.     Others  deemed 
it  preferable  to  refuse  to  receive  them.     The 
objection  urged  to  this  latter  course  was,  that 
it  would  mix  up  a  new  question  with  the 
daTGiy  agitation  which  would  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  many  who  did  not  co-operate  with 
the  Abolitionists — the  question  of  the  right  of 
petition;  and  that  this  new  question,  mixing 
with  the  other,  might  swell  the  number  of  pe- 
titioners, keep  up  the  i4)plications  to  Congress, 
sod  perpetuate  an  agitation  which  would  other- 
irise  soon  die  out.    Mr.  Clat,  and  many  others 
wen  of  this  opinion ;  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
friends  thought  otherwise ;  and  the  result  was, 
80  far  as  it  concerned  the  petitions  of  individuals 
tnd  societies,  what  it  had  previously  been — a 
half-waj  measure  between  reception  and  rejec- 
tion—a motion  to  lay  the  question  of  reception 
on  the  table.    This  motion,  precluding  all  dis- 
GDssbn,  got  rid  of  the  petitions  quietly,  and 
kept  debate  out  of  the  Senate.     In  the  case 
of  the  memorial  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
the  proceeding  was  slightly  different  in  form, 
hat  the  same  in  substance.     AM  the  act  of  a 
State,  the  memorial  was  received;  but  after 
t^cception  was  laid  on  the  table.    Thus  all  the 
memorials  and  petitions  were  disposed  of  by 
the  Senate  in  a  way  to  accomplish  the  two-fold 
<^ject,  first,  of  avoiding  discussion ;  and,  next, 
eondeoming  the  object  of  the  petitioners.    It 
vts  accomplishing  all  that  the  South  asked ; 
>&d  if  the  subject  had  rested  at  that  point,  there 

voold  have  been  nothing  in  the  history  iji  this 


session,  oil  the  slavery  agitation,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  sessions  about  that  period:  but 
the  subject  was  revived ;  and  in  a  way  to  force 
discussion,  and  to  constitute  a  point  for  the  re- 
trospect of  history. 

Every  memorial  and  petition  had  been  dia- 
posed  of  aocordiqg  to  the  wishes  of  the  senators 
from  the  slaveholding  States;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
deemed  it  due  to  those  States  to  go  further,  and 
to  obtain  from  the  Senate  declarations  which 
should  cover  all  the  questions  of  federal  power 
over  the  institution  of  slavery :  although  he 
had  just  said  that  paper  reports  would  do 
no  good.  For  that  purpose,  he  submitted  a 
series  of  resolves — six  in  number — ^which  de- 
rive their  importance  from  their  comparison, 
or  rather  contrast)  with  others  on  the  same 
subject  presented  by  him  in  the  Senate  ten 
years  later;  and  which  have  given  birth  to 
doctrines  and  proceedings  which  have  greatiy 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  pal- 
pably endangered  its  stability.  The  six  reso- 
lutions of  this  period  ('37-'38}  undertook  to 
define  the  whole  extent  of  the  power  dele- 
gated by  the  States  to  the  federal  government 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  to  specify  the  acts 
which  would  exceed  that  power ;  and  to  show 
the  consequences  of  doing  any  thing  not  author- 
ized to  be  done — always  ending  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  first  four  of  these  related 
to  the  States ;  about  which,  there  being  no  dis- 
pute, there  was  no  debate.  The  sixth,  without 
naming  Texas,  was  prospective,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  case  which  might  include  her  annexar 
tion ;  and  was  laid  upon  the  table  to  make  way 
for  an  express  resolution  from  Mr.  Preston  on 
the  same  subject  The  fifth  related  to  the  ter- 
ritories, and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  the  only  one  which  excited  attention,  or  has 
left  a  surviving  interest   It  was  in  these  words: 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  intermeddling  of  any 
State,  or  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this^istrict,  or  any  of  the  territo- 
ries, on  the  ground  or  under  the  pretext  that  it 
is  immoral.or  sinful,  or  the  passage  of  any  act 
or  measure  of  Congress  with  that  view,  would 
be  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  institu- 
tions of  all  the  slaveholding  States." 

The  dogma  of  ''no  power  in  Congress  to 
legislate  up<m  the  existence  of  slavery  in  terri- 
tories" had  not  been  invented  at  that  time; 
and,  of  course,  was  not  asserted  in  tins  resolve, 
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intended  by  its  anthor  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  federal  legislatiTe  power  on  the  subject 
The  resolve  went  upon  the  existence  of  the 
power,  and  deprecated  its  abuse.  It  put  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  into 
the  same  category,  both  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  and  the  consequences  to  result  from  the 
faitermeddling  of  States  or  citizens,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  any  act  of  Congress  to  abolish  slarery 
In  either ;  and  this  was  admitting  the  power  in 
the  territoiy,  as  in  the  District ;  where  it  is  an 
express  grant  in  the  grant  of  all  legislative 
power.  The  intermeddling  and  the  legislation 
were  deprecated  in  both  solely  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency.  Mr.  Clay  beliered  this  inexpe- 
diency to  rest  upon  different  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  territory  of  Florida— the  only 
territory  in  which  slavery  then  existed,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolution  could  apply.  He 
was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  either  of  these  places,  but  believed 
that  a  different  reason  should  be  given  for  each, 
founded  in  their  respective  circumstances ;  and, 
therefore,  submitted  an  amendment,  consisting 
of  two  resolutions — one  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict, the  other  to  the  territory.  In  stating 
the  reasons  why  slavery  should  not  be  abol- 
ished in  Florida,  he  quoted  the  Missouri  com- 
promise lino  of  1820.  This  was  objected  to  by 
other  senators,  on  the  ground  that  that  line  did 
not  apply  to  Florida,  and  that  her  case  was  com- 
plete without  it  Of  that  opinion  was  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  clause  was  struck  out  This  gave 
Mr.  Calhoun  occasion  to  speak  of  that  com- 
promise, and  of  his  own  course  in  relation  to  it; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  himself  to 
have  been  fiivorable  to  that  memorable  measure 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  but  opposed  to  it 
now,  from  having  experienced  its  ill  effects  in 
encouraging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism : 

*^  He  was  glad  that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  referred  to  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  been  struck  out  He  was  |^ot  a  member  of 
Congress  when  that  compromise  was  made,  but 
it  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  his  impressions 
were  in  its  &vor ;  but  it  is  equally  due  to  it  to 
say  that,  with  his  present  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  spirit  which  then,  for  the  first  time. 
began  to  disclose  itself  he  had  entirely  changea 
his  opinion.  He  now  believed  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  measure,  and  that  it  has  done  much 
to  rouse  into  action  the  present  spirit  Had  it 
then  been  met  with  unoompromismg  opposition, 
such  as  a  then  distinguished  and  sagacious 


member  from  Tli^nia  [Mr.  Randolph],  now 
no  more,  opposed  to  it,  abolition  might  hare 
been  cnishea  for  ever  in  its  birth.  He  then 
thought  of  Mr.  Randolph  as,  he  doubts  not, 
many  think  of  him  now  who  have  not  Mtj 
looked  into  this  subject,  that  he  wis  too  un- 
yielding— too  uncompromising^too  imprKticir 
ble;  but  he  had  been  taught  his  error,  and  took 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  it" 

This  dedaration  is  explidt    It  is  made  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  and  as  due  to  justice.   It  is  i 
declaration  spontaneously  made,  not  an  admis- 
sion obtained  on  interrogatories.    It  shows 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  the  oompro* 
mise  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  and  had  since 
changed  his  opinions — "  entirely  changed  "  then, 
to  use  his  own  words — ^not  on  oonstitutionsl, 
but  expedient  grounds.    He  had  changed  upon 
experience,  and  upon  seeing  the  dangerous  eiftds 
of  the  measure.    He  had  been  taught  his  error, 
and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging  it   He 
blamed  Mr.  Randolph  then  for  having  been  too 
uncompromising;  but  now  thought  him  sagt- 
dous ;  and  believed  that  if  the  measure  bid 
met  with  uncompromising  opposition  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  crushed  for  ever  the  spirit 
of  abolitionism.    All  these  are  reasons  of  expe- 
diency, derived  from  after^xperience,  and  ex- 
dudes  the  idea  of  any  constitutional  objectioik 
The  establishment  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  was  the  highest  possible  exercise  of  legis- 
lative authority  over  the  subject  <^  slavery  m  i 
territory.    It  abolished  it  where  it  legally  ex- 
isted.   It  for  ever  forbid  it  where  it  had  I^allj 
existed  for  one  hundred  years.    Mr.  Randolph 
was  the  great  opponent  of  the  compromise.  Be 
gave  its  friends  all  their  trouble.    It  was  then 
he  applied  the  phrase,  so  annoying  and  de8t^l^ 
tive  to  its  northern  supporters — "  dough  fiM^* 
— a  phrase  which  did  them  more  hann  than 
the  best-reasoned  speech.     All  the  friends  of 
the  compromise  blamed  his  impracticable  op- 
position ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  joining  in  that 
blame,  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  co^ 
dial  friends  of  the  measure.     This  abolition 
and  prohibition  extended  over  an  area  laii^ 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  States  ;  and  of  all 
this  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  in  favor ;  and  now 
had  nothing  but  reasons  of  expediency,  and 
they  ex  post  factOj  against  it    His  expressed 
belief  now  was,  that  the  measure  was  dangerous 
— he  does  not  say  uiux>nstitutional,  but  danger- 
ous— ^and  this  corresponds  with  the  terms  of  his 
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then  sobnutted;  which  makes  the 
iDtenneddlnig  to  abolish  Blareiy  in  the  Digtrict 
or  tenitories,  or  any  act  or  measure  of  Congress 
toUiiteffeol^a  ^dangerous"  attack  on  the  in- 
EtitDtioDS  of  the  slaveholding  States.   Certainly 
the  idea  of  the  nnconstitationality  of  such  legis- 
htion  had  not  then  entered  his  head.   The  sub- 
idtQte  resolve  of  Mr.  Clay  differed  from  that 
of  Mr.  Gallioan,  in  changing  the  word  ^  inter- 
meddfing"  to  that  of  ^  interferenoe ; "  and  con- 
fining that  word  to  the  conduct  of  citizens,  and 
na]q|g  the  abolition  or  attempted  abolition  of 
dsToy  in  the  District  an  injury  to  its  own  in- 
bibitants  as  well  as  to  the  States ;  and  placing 
its  protection  under  the  faith  implied  in  aooept- 
iog  its  oessbn  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.    It 
was  in  these  words : 

'^That  the  interference  by  the  dtixens  of  any 
of  the  States,  with  the  Tiew  to  the  abolition  of 
dsTeiy  in  this  District,  is  endangering  the  rights 
lad  RGority  of  the  people  of  tm  District ;  and 
that  aaj  act  or  measure  of  Congress,  designed 
to  abolish  slayery  in  this  District,  would  be  a 
Tiolition  of  the  nith  implied  in  the  cessions  by 
the  States  of  Yirniiia  and  Ikftuyland — a  just 
cause  of  ahmn  to  the  people  of  the  sUveholding 
States— and  haye  a  direct  and  ineyitable  ten- 
dency to  disturb  and  endanger  the  Union." 

The  rote  on  the  final  adoption  of  the  resoln- 

tkmwas: 

'^YiAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Black,  Brown,  Buchanan.  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
ALOMLma,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Thomas  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, Ring,  Lumpkii^  Lyon,  Nicholas,  Niles, 
NorreD,  Franklin  Pieice,  Preston,  Rives,  Roane, 
fiobiaaoQ,  Serier,  Smith,  of  ConnecticutStrange, 
Mnmdge,  Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Williams, 
"  r^bt,  Young. 

''Nats  —  Messrs.  DsTis,  Knight,  McKean, 
Vorria,  Prentiss,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Swift,  Web- 
ster.** 

The  second  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay  applied  to 
^^*nrj  in  a  territoiy  where  it  existed,  and  de- 
F^Mated  any  attempt  to  abolish  it  in  such  tcr^ 
ritory,  as  alarming  to  the  slaye  States,  and  as 
Tiolatim  of  fiuth  towards  its  inhabitants,  unless 
^J  asked  it;  and  in  derogation  of  its  right  to 
decide  the  question  of  slaTeiy  for  itself  when 
*i^Mtcd  into  a  State.  This  resolution  was  in- 
^'■^  to  cover  the  ease  of  Florida,  and  ran 

/^/Z^Jofe«2,  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to 
wiah  ilavoT  in  any  territonr  of  the  United 
States  in  whidi  it  ezistB  would  croate  serious 


alarm  and  just  apprehension  in  the  States  sus- 
taining that  domestic  institution,  and  would  be 
a  yiolation  of  good  fiuth  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  any  such  territoiy  who  have  been  permitted 
to  settle  with,  and  hold,  slares  therein ;  because 
the  people  of  any  sudi  territoiy  have  not  asked 
for  the  abolitbn  of  slavery  therein ;  and  because,  • 
when  any  such  territory  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  VnMBL  as  a  State,  the  people  thereof  shall 
be  entitled  to  decide  that  question  exdusiyely 
for  themsdyes." 

ind  the  vote  upon  it  was —    * 

<^YsA8 — Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
AIuVmwm^  Cla3r,  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden,  Cuth- 
bert, Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard.  King,  Lump- 
kin, Lyon,  Merrick,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Norvell, 
Franklm  rieroe,  Preston,  Riyes,  Roane,  Robin- 
son, Serier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut  StrangSL 
Tipton,  Walker,  T\  hite,  WQliams,  Wright,  and 
Young. 

''Nats  —  Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton,  Daris^ 
Knight,  McKean,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Smith,  of 
Indiana,  Swift,  and  Webster." 

The  few  senators  who  voted  against  both 
resolutions  chiefly  did  so  for  reasons  wholly  un- 
connected with  their  merits;  some  because 
opposed  to  any  declarations  on  the  subject,  as 
abstract  and  inoperative;  others  because  they 
dissented  fix>m  the  reasons  expressed,  and  pre- 
ferred others :  and  the  senators  from  Delaware 
(a  slave  State)  because  they  had  a  nullification 
odor  about  them,  as  first  introduced.  Mr. 
Calhoun  voted  for  both,  not  in  preference  to  his 
own,  but  as  agreeing  to  them  after  they  had 
been  preferred  by  the  Senate;  and  so  gave  his 
recorded  assent  to  the  doctrines  they  ooq^ain* 
ed.  Both  admit  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  existence  of  slavery  both  in 
the  district  and  the  territories,  but  deprecate  its 
abolition  where  it  existed  for  reasons  of  higli  ex- 
pediency :  and  in  this  riew  it  is  belioved  nearly 
the  entire  Senate  concurred ;  and  quite  the  en- 
tire Senate  on  the  constitutional  point — there 
being  no  reference  to  that  point  in  any  part  of 
the  debates.  Mr.  Webster  probably  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  most  of  those  voting  with  him,  as 
well  as  his  own,  when  he  said : 

^  If  the  resolutions  set  forth  that  all  domestic 
institutions,  except  so  far  as  the  constitution 
might  interfere,  and  any  intermeddling  there- 
with by  a  State  or  indiridual,  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  confederacy,  and  was  thereby 
illegal  and  unjust,  he  would  give  them  his  hearty 
and  cheerful  support;  and  would  do  so  still  if 
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the  senator  from  South  Oarolinft  would  oonsent 
to  such  an  amendment;  but  in  their  present 
form  he  must  giye  his  vote  against  them." 

The  general  feeling  of  the  Senate  was  that  of 
entire  repugnance  to  the  whole  moyement — that 
of  the  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  on  the  other. 
The  former  were  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  in  a  way 
to  rebuke,  as  well  as  to  condemn  their  presenta- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  by  motions  (sustained  by  the 
body)  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  The  resolutions 
could  not  so  easily  be  disposed  o^  especially 
as  their  mover  earnestly  demanded  discussion, 
spoke  at  largo,  and  often,  himself;  '^  and  desired 
to  make  the  question,  on  their  rejection  or  adop- 
tion, a  iett  question."  They  were  abstract,  lead- 
ing to  no  result,  made  discussion  where  sUenoe 
was  desirable,  frustrated  the  design  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  refusing  to  discuss  the  abolition  petitiona 
gave  them  an  importance  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled,  promoted  agitation,  embarrassed 
friendly  senators  from  the  North,  placed  some 
in  fidse  positions ;  and  brought  animadversions 
from  many.    Thus,  Mr.  Buchanan: 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  taken  the  best  course  to  attain 
these  results  (quieting  agitation).     This  is  the 
great  centre  of  agitation;  from  this  capital  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  Union.    I  thereiore  de- 
precate a  protracted  discussion  of  the  question 
here.    It  can  do  no  good,  but  mi^  do  much 
hum,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  The 
senators  from  Delaware,  although  representing 
a  slaveholding  State,  have  voted  agamst  these 
resolutions  because,  in  their  opinion,  they  can 
detect  in  them  the  poison  of  nullification.  Now, 
I  can  see  no  such  thing  in  them^  and  am  ready 
to  avow  in  the  main  they  contam  nothing  but 
correct  political  principles,  to  which  I  am  de- 
voted.   j3ut  what  then?     These  senators  are 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  are  compelled  to 
vote  against  resolutions  tne  object  dT  which  Uiey 
heartily  approve.    Again,  mv  friend,  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wall),  votes  against 
them  because  they  are  political  abstractions  of 
which  he  thinks  the  Senate  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance,  although  he  is  as  much  opposed  to 
abolition,  and  as  \nlling  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  South  as  any  senator  upon 
this  floor.    Other  senators '  believe  the  right  of 
petition  has  been  endangered ;  and  until  that 
has  been  established  they  will  not  vote  for  any 
resolutions  on  the  subject    Thus  we  stand: 
and  those  of  us  in  the  North  who  must  sustain 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  are  forced  into  false  posH 
tions.    Abolition  thus  acquires  force  by  bring- 
ing to  its  aid  the  right  of  petition,  and  the 
hostility  which  exists  at  the  North  against  the 


doctrines  of  nnllifWmtion,  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  these  prindples  are  not  really  involved  in 
the  question.  This  may  be,  and  in  my  opinion 
is,  true ;  but  whv,  by  our  conduct  here^  should 
we  afford  the  abolitionists  such  plansible  pre- 
texts? The  fact  is,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Northern  States  who  have 
determined  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  slave 
States  at  every  hazard  are  placed  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing situation.  We  are  almost  literally 
between  two  fires.  Whilst  in  front  we  are 
assailed  by  the  abolitionists,  our  own  friends  in 
the  South  are  constantly  driving  us  into  posi- 
tions where  their  enemies  and  our  enemies  may 
gain  important  advantages."  • 

And  thus  Mr.  Crittenden : 

^  K  the  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  pro- 
duce peace,  and  allay  excitement,  it  appeared  to 
him  uiat  tney  were  not  very  likely  to  aooom- 
plish  such  a  purpose.     More  vagiio  and  general 
abstractions  could  hardly  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  they  wore  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce agitation  and  stir  up  discontent  and  bad 
blood  than  to  do  any  good  whatever.    Such  hs 
knew  was  the  general  opinion  of  Southern  men, 
few  of  whom,  however  they  assented  to  the  ab- 
stractions, approved  of  this  method  of  agitating 
the  subject    The  mover  of  these  resolotions 
relies  mainly  on  two  points  to  carry  the  Senate 
with  him :  first,  he  reiterates  the  ciy  of  danger 
to  the  Union ;  and,  next  that  if  he  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  this  movement  ne  urges  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union.   It 
is  possible  the  gentleman  may  be  mistaken.     It 
possibly  might  not  be  exactly  true  that  to  save 
the  Union,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  hun.     On 
the  contrary,  some  were  of  opinion,  and  he  Iw 
one  was  much  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  view, 
that  to  follow  the  distinguished  mover  of  these 
resolutions — ^to  pursue  the  course  of  irritation, 
agitation,  and  intimidation  which  he  chalked 
out — ^would  be  the  very  best  and  surest  method 
that  could  be  chalked  out  to  destroy  this  great 
and  happy  Union." 

And  thus  Mr.  Clay : 

"  The  series  of  resolutions  under  consideratioa 
has  been  introduced  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  after  he  and  other  senators  from  the 
South  had  deprecated  discussion  on  the  delicate 
subject  to  which  they  relate.  They  have  occa- 
sioned much  discussioiL  in  which  hitherto  I 
have  not  participated.  I  hope  that  the  tenden- 
cj  of  the  resolutions  may  be  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement which  unhappily  prevails  in  respect  to 
the  abolitk>n  of  slavery;  but  I  confess  that, 
token  altogether,  and  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances,  and  especially  considering  the 
manner  in  which  their  author  has  pressed  them 
on  the  Senate,  I  fear  that  they  will  have  the 
opposite  effect ;  and  particularly  at  the  North , 
that  they  may  increase  and  exasperate  instead 
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cfjimmmhing  ud  aMUguig  tbe  ezkting  ftgito- 

And  thuB  Mr.  Preston,  of  Smith  Oarolina : 

^His  objecdoiui  to  the  introduction  of  the 
renhitionfl  were  that  they  allowed  eronnd  for 
fiscnsdon;  and- that  the  sntject  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  halla  of  the  legislative 
assembhr,  was  always  to  be  taken  for  granted 
try  the  South ;  and  what  would  abstract  propo- 
sitions of  this  nature  effect?" 

And  thus  Mr.  Strange,  of  North  Carolina : 

/What  did  th^  set  forth  but  abstract  prin- 
dpIeS)  to  which  the  South  had  again  and  again 
certified  ?  What  bulwark  of  defence  was  need- 
ed stronger  than  the  constitution  itself  ?  Every 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  South  only  gave 
tdditional  strength  to  her  opponents.  The 
waest,  nay,  the  only  safe,  course  was  to  remain 
quiet,  though  prepired  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
sist all  aggression.  Questions  like  this  only 
tended  to  excite  angry  feelings.  The  senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  charged 
him  with  ^preaching'  to  one  side.  Perhaps 
he  had  somonized  too  long  for  the  patience  of 
the  Senate ;  but  then  he  had  preached  to  all 
sides.  It  was  tbe  agitation  of  the  question  in 
any  form,  or  shape,  uiat  rendered  it  dai^rous. 
Agitating  this  question  in  any  shape  was  ruinous 
to  the  South." 

And  thus  Mr.  Richard  H.  Bayard,  of  .Dela- 
ware: 

*^  Though  he  denounced  the  spirit  of  abolition 
as  dangerous  and  wicked  in  the  extreme,  vet  he 
did  not  feel  himself  authorised  to  vote  xot  the 
resolutions.  If  the  doctrines  contained  in  them 
were  correct,  then  nullification  was  correct ; 
>nd  if  passed  might  hereafter  be  appealed  to  as 
a  precedent  in  favor  of  that  doctrine ;  though  he 
loinitted  the  senator  [Mr.  Calhoun]  of  having 
the  most  remote  intention  of  smugghng  in  any 
thing  in  relation  to  that  doctrine  un&r  cover 
of  these  resolutions." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  annoyed  by  so  much  condem- 
natbn  of  his  course,  and  especially  from  those 
as  determined  as  himself  to  protect  the  slave 
institation  where  it  legally  existed,  spoke  often 
and  warmly ;  and  Justified  his  course  from  the 
S^satnesB  of  the  danger,  and  the  fetal  conse- 
qoences  to  the  Union  if  it  was  not  arrested. 

"I  fear  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  the  Senate  has  not 
derated  its  view  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  existing  danger. 
It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  to  look  too  much 
to  the  future^  and  to  move  against  dangers  at 
too  great  a  distance,  which  had  involved  him  in 
■say  difficulties  and  exposed  him  often  to  the 
UBputation  of  unworthy  motives.    Thus  he  had 


lonp  foreseen  the  immense  surplus  revenue 
which  a  false  system  of  legislation  must  pour 
into  the  Treasury,  and  the  fetal  consequences 
to  the  morals  and  institutions  of  the  country 
which  must  follow  When  nothing  else  could 
arrest  it  he  threw  himself  with  his  State,  into 
the  breach,  to  arrest  dangers .  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  arrested ;  whether  wisely  or  not 
he  left  posterity  to  judge.  He  now  saw  with 
equal  clearness — as  dear  as  the  noonday  sun 
— ^the  fetal  consequences  which  must  follow  ^ 
if  the  present  disease  be  not  timely  arrested.  ' 
Ho  would  repeat  again  what  he  had  so  often 
said  on  this  floor.  This  was  the  only  ques- 
tion of  sufficient  magnitude  and  potency  to 
divide  this  Union ;  and  divide  it  it  would,  or 
drench  the  country  in  blood,  if  not  arrested. 
He  knew  how  much  the  sentiment  he  had  ut- 
tered would  be  misconstrued  and  misrepre- 
sented. There  were  those  who  saw  no  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  in  the  violation  of  all  its 
fundamental  principles,  but  who  were  full  of 
apprehension  when  danger  was  feretold  or  re- 
sisted, and  who  held  not  the  authors  of  the 
danger,  but  those  who  forewarned  or  opposed 
it,  responsible  for  consequences." 

^But  the  cry  of  disunion  by  the  weak  or 
designing  had  no  terror  for  him.  If  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  was  less,  he  might  tamper 
with  the  deep  disease  whicn  now  afflicts  the 
body  politic,  and  keep  silent  till  the  patient  was 
ready  to  siiik  under  its  mortal  blows.  It  is  a 
cheap,  and  he  must  say  but  too  certain  a  mode 
of  acquiring  the  character  of  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Union.  But,  seeing  the  danger  as  he 
did,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  Union  and 
those  he  represented  to  keep  silence.  The  as- 
saults daily  made  on  the  institutions  of  nearly 
one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  by  the 
other — institutions  interwoven  from  the  begin- 
ning with  their  political  and  social  existence, 
and  which  cannot  be  other  than  that  without 
their  inevitable  destruction — ^will  and  must,  if 
continued,  make  two  people  of  one  by  destroy- 
ing every  sympathy  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions— obliterating  from  their  hearts  the  recol- 
lection of  their  common  danger  and  glory — and 
implanting  in  their  place  a  mutual  hatred,  more 
deadly  than  ever  existed  between  two  neighbor- 
ing people  since  the  commencement  of  the  hu- 
man race.  He  feared  not  the  circulation  of  the 
thousands  of  incendiary  and  slanderous  publi- 
cations which  were  daily  issued  from  an  organ- 
ized and  powerful  press  among  those  intended 
to  be  vilined.  They  cannot  penetrate  our  sec- 
tion ;  that  was  not  the  danger ;  it  lay  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Their  circulation  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  was  what  was  to  be  dread- 
ed. It  was  infusing  a  deadly  poison  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  implanting  in 
them  feelings  of  hatred,  the  most  deadly  bar 
tred.  instead  of  affection  and  love,  for  one  half 
of  tnis  Union,  to  be  returned,  on  their  part^ 
with  equal  detestation.    The  fetal,  the  immur 
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table  ooDBeqnenoeB,  if  not  arrested,  and  that 
without  delay,  were  anch  as  he  had  presented. 
The  first  and  desirable  object  is  to  arrest  it 
in  the  non-slaTdiolding  States;  to  meet  the 
disease  where  it  .originated  and  where  it  exists ; 
and  the  first  step  to  this  is  to  find  some  com- 
mon constitational  grotmd  on  which  a  rail j, 
with  that  object)  can  be  made.  These  resolu- 
tions present  the  ground,  and  the  only  one,  on 
which  it  can  be  made.  The  only  remedy  is  in 
the  State  rights  doctrines ;  and  if  those  who 
profess  them  in  slaTeholding  States  do  not  rally 
on  them  as  their  political  creed,  and  organize  as 
a  party  against  this  fanatics  in  order  to  put  them 
down,  the  Sooth  and  West  wOl  be  compelled  to 
take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.  They 
will  then  stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man;  and  what  in  that  eyent  will  follow  no 
mortal  can  anticipate.  Mr.  President  (said  Mr. 
C),  we  are  reposing  on  a  yolcano.  The  Senate 
seems  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  South.  The  mail  lus  Just  brought  us  in- 
telligence of  a  most  important  step  taken  hv 
one  of  the  Southern  States  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  which  will  give  some  conception 
of  the  tone  of  feeling  whidi  begins  to  prevail  in 
that  quarter." 

It  was  such  speaking  as  this  that  induced 
some  Totes  against  the  resolutions.  All  the 
senators  were  dissatisfied  at  the  constant  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  remedy  (disunion),  for  all 
the  diseases  of  the  body  politic ;  but  the  greater 
part  deemed  it  right,  if  they  voted  at  all,  to  vote 
their  real  sentiments.  Many  were  disposed  to 
lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  as  the  disturb- 
ing petitions  had  been  ;  but  it  was  concluded 
that  policy  made  it  preferable  to  vote  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  in  this  debate. 
He  believed,  as  othen  did,  that  discussion  was 
iiyurious ;  that  it  was  the  way  to  keep  up  and 
extend  agitation,  and  the  thing  above  all  othere 
which  the  abolitionists  desired.  Discussion 
upon  the  floor  of  the  American  Senate  was  to 
them  the  concession  of  an  immense  advantage — 
the  conoession  of  an  elevated  and  commanding 
theatre  for  the  display  and  dissemination  of 
their  doctrines.  It  gave  them  the  point  to 
stand  upon  from  which  they  could  reach  every 
part  of  the  Union ;  and  it  gave  them  the  Reg- 
itier  of  the  Debates,  instead  of  their  local  pa- 
pers, for  their  orgtm  of  communication.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  fortunate  customer  for  them. 

The  Senate,  in  laying  all  their  petitions  and 
the  memorial  of  Vermont  on  the  table  with- 
out debate,  signified  its  desire  to  yield  them  no 


such  advantage.  The  Introduction  of  Mr.  Gal* 
houn's  resolution  frustrated  that  desire,  and  in- 
duced many  to  do  what  they  condemned.  Ma 
Benton  took  his  own  sense  of  the  proper  coarse, 
in  abstaining  firom  debate,  and  confining  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  to  the  delivery  of  votes: 
and  in  that  he  conformed  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  cu:iion  of  the  House  of  Reprefien- 
tatives.  Many  hundreds  of  these  petitians  were 
presented  in  the  House,  and  quietly  laid  upoa 
the  table  (after  a  stormy  scene,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  rule),  under  motions  to  that  ^feot;  and 
this  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Senate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  resolutions,  the  introduction 
of  which  was  so  generally  deprecated. 

The  part  of  this  debate  which  excited  no  at- 
tention at  the  time,  but  has  since  acquired  a 
momentous  importance,  is  that  part  in  whidi 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  his  fiivorable  disposition 
to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Randolph  (its  chief  opponent),  for 
opposing  it ;  and  his  change  of  opinion  since, 
not  for  unconstitutionality,  but  because  he  be* 
lieved  it  to  have  become 'dangerous  in  enooor- 
aging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  This  compro- 
mise was  the  highest,  the  most  solemn,  the  most 
momentous,  the  most  emphatic  assertion  oi 
Congressional  power  over  slavery  in  a  territory 
which  had  ever  been  made,  or  could  be  con- 
ceived. It  not  aoly  abolished  slavery  where  it 
legally  existed ;  but  for  ever  prohibited  it  whoe 
it  had  long  existed,  and  that  over  an  extent  of 
territory  laiger  than  the  area  of  all  the  Atlan- 
tic slave  States  put  together :  and  thus  yielding 
to  the  free  States  the  absolute  predominance  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  for  that  resolution  in  1820, 
— blamed  those  who  opposed  it ;  and  could  see 
no  objection  to  it  in  1838  but  the  encourage- 
ment it  gave  to  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  Nine 
years  afterwards  (session  of  1846-'47)  he  sub- 
mitted other  resolutions  (five  in  number)  on 
the  same  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  legis- 
lation in  the  territories ;  in  which  he  denied  the 
power,  and  asserted  that  any  such  legislation 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  slaveholding  emigrants 
from  the  States,  in  preventing  ibem  lh)m  re- 
moving, with  their  slave  property,  to  such  ter- 
ritory, '^  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  -wYaeh 
such  citizens  emigrated,  and  a  derogation  ot 
that  perfect  equality  which  belongs  to  them 
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MBben  of  this  XJiiion ;  and  wntkL  tend  dp- 

ne^  to  $ubvert  the  Utdon  iisdfJ* 

Tbtm  iwohrtaoDB,  m  new  and  Btertiiog  in 
Aeir  doetrines^-flo  oontniy  to  their  anteoes- 
nn^  iDd  to  the  wIm^  ooone  of  the  gorenunent 
— mre  deooonoed  by  the  writer  of  this  View 
tb0  ioBtant  they  were  read  in  the  Senate ;  and, 
being  modi  diaeoontenanced  bj  other  eenaton^ 
tlHj  wm  never  praaaed  to  aTote  in  that  body ; 
bat  weie  afterwards  adopted  bj  some  of  the 
iltTB  State  legiaktores.  One  year  ailerwards, 
in  a  debate  on  the  Oregon  tenritorial  bill,  and 
on  the  section  which  propoeed  to  dedare  the 
tttt-slarery  daoae  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
be  in  hm  hi  that  territory,  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
nied the  power  of  Congress  to  make  any  soch 
deeiaiation,  or  in  any  way  to  legiskte  npon 
ihreij  in  %  territory.  He  deliTered  n  moat 
dibonte  and  thoroaghly  considered  speech  on 
th»  sabfeet,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  lud  down 
thiee  propoattions : 

1.  T\aX  Congress  had  no  power  to  l^kte 
BpOQ  skTery  in  a  territory,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  dtiiena  of  slnveholding  Statea  flpom  remoy- 
lug  into  it  with  their  alaye  proper^.  2.  That 
Congress  had  no  power  to  delegate  such  an- 
thori^  to  n  territory.  3.  That  the  territory 
hid  no  sadi  power  in  itself  (thns  tearing  the 
of  alayery  in  a  territoiy  without  any 
power  over  it  at  all).  He  dednoed 
these  dogmas  from  a  new  insight  into  the  con- 
ititation,  which,  aooofding  to  this  f^h  intro- 
ipection,  recogniied  slayery  as  a  national  insti- 
totion,and  carried  that  part  of  itaelf  (by  its 
own  rigor)  into  all  the  territories ;  and  pro- 
tected elarery  there :  ergo^  neither  Congress, 
nor  its  deputed  territorial  kgislature,  nor  the 
people  of  the  territoiy  daring  their  territorial 
oomfition,  could  any  way  tondi  the  subject — 
either  to  afirm,  or  disaffirm  the  institution. 
He  endesTwed  to  obtain  from  Congress  a 
ontch  to  aid  theae  lame  doctrines  in  limping 
mto  the  temtoriee  by  getting  the  constitution 
▼oied  into  them,  as  part  of  their  oiganic  law ; 
nd,  Wa^  fai  that  attempt  (repeatedly  made), 
he  took  position  on  the  gronnd  that  the  consti- 
tetion  went  into  these  possessions  of  itself,  so 
^  as  ibrery  was  concened,  it  being  a  nar 
tionillnstitation. 

These  three  propositions  being  in  flagrant  con- 
te  with  the  power  exercised  by  Congress  io  the 
'■^■Uiduncntof  the  Missoori  oompromise  line 


(which  had  become  a  tradition  as  a  Southern 
measure,  supported  by  Southern  members  of 
Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  of  Mc 
Monroe,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member), 
the  fact  of  that  compromise  and  his  concur- 
rence in  it  was  immediately  used  agunst  him 
by  Senator  Dix,  of  New  York,  to  invalidate  his 
present  opinions. 

Unfortunately  he  had  foigotten  this  cabinet 
consultation,  and  his  own  concurrence  in  its 
decision — beliering  folly  that  no  sudi  thli% 
had  occurred,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  new 
dogma  of  total  denial  of  all  constitutional  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  npon  sUyeiy  in  a  terri- 
tory. This  brought  up  recollections  to  sustun 
the  tradition  which  told  of  the  consultation—^o 
show  that  it  took  place — that  its  voice  was 
unanimous  in  fitvor  of  the  compromise ;  and, 
consequently,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was  in 
&Tor  of  it    Old  writings  were  produced : 

Fint^  n  fac  nmile  copy  of  an  original  paper 
in  Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  found  among  his 
manuscripts,  dated  March  4^  1820  (two  days 
befi>re  the  approyal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
act),  and  indorsed :  ^  Interrogatoriea— -Missouri 
— ^to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  the  Attoi^ 
ney-General;"  and  containing  within  two  ques- 
tions:  ^1.  BaB  Congress  a  right,  under  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  constitation,  to 
make  a  regulation  prohibiting  slavery  in  a  ter- 
ritoiy 1  2.  Is  the  8th  section  of  the  act  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  Sd  in- 
stant for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  consistent  with  the  constitution  ? " 
Secondly^  the  draft  of  an  original  letter  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  but  without  signa- 
ture, date,  or  address,  but  believed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  General  Jackson,  in  which  he 
says:  ^  The  question  which  lately  agitated  Con- 
gress and  the  public  has  been  settled,  as  yoa 
have  seen,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  ad- 
mission  oif  Missouri  as  a  State,  unrestricted*, 
and  Arkansas,  also,  when  it  reaches  maturity; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  parallel  of  36 
degrees  30  minutes  ss  a  line  north  of  whkh 
slaveiy  is  prohibited,  and  permitted  south  of  it. 
I  took  the  opinion,  in  writing^  of  the  adminifr- 
tration  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  restrainipg 
territories,  which  was  explicit  in  &vor  of  it; 
and,  as  it  was,  that  the  8th  section  of  the  act 
was  i^plicable  to  territories  only,  and  not  i» 
States  when  thoy  should  be  admitted  into  the 
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Unioii.''  ThirtUy,  an  eztnct  finom  the  diary  of 
Mr.  John  Qoincj  Adams,  under  date  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1820,  stating  that  the  President  on  that 
day  assembled  his  cabinet  to  9Mk.  their  opinions 
on  the  two  questions  mentioned — ^which  the 
whole  cabinet  immediately  answered  unani^ 
mously,  and  affirmatively ;  that  on  the  5th  he 
sent  the  questions  in  writing  to  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  to  rooeive  their  written  answers, 
to  be  filed  in  the  department  of  State ;  and  that 
on  the  6th  he  took  his  own  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  be  filed  with  the  rest— all  agreeing  in 
the  affirmatire,  and  only  diflfering  some  in  as- 
signing, others  not  assigning  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  The  diary  states  that  the  President 
signed  his  approTii  of  the  Missouri  act  on  the 
6th  (which  the  act  shows  he  did),  and  request- 
ed Mr.  Adams  to  have  all  the  opinions  filed  in 
the  department  of  State. 

Upon  this  eyidence  it  would  hare  rested 
without  question  that  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
had  been  consulted  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  that  all  con- 
curred in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  ter^ 
ritorial  bill  His  denial  brought  out  this  evi- 
dence ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  production  and 
oonclusiveness,  he  adhered  tenaciously  to  his 
disbelief  of  the  whole  occurrence ;  and  especial- 
ly the  whole  of  his  own  imputed  share  in  it. 
Two  drcumstanoes,  specious  in  themselves,  fa- 
vored this  denial :  Jirstf  that  no  such  papers  as 
those  described  by  Mr.  Adams  were  to  be  found 
in  the  department  of  State ;  seeondly^  that  in 
the  original  draft  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  it  had 
first  been  written  that  the  affirmative  answers 
of  his  calnnet  to  his  two  interrogatories  were 
'  ttfiant/itottf,"  which  word  had  been  crossed 
out  and  ^  explicit "  substituted. 

With  some  these  two  circumstances  weighed 
nothing  against  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
and  the  current  corroborating  incidents  of  tradi- 
tion. In  the  lapse  of  twenty^«even  years,  and 
in  the  changes  to  which  our  cabinet  officers  and 
the  clerics  of  departments  are  subjected,*  it  was 
easy  to  believe  that  the  papers  had  been  mislaid 
or  lost — ^fltf' easier  than  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Adams  could  have  been  mistaken  in  the  entry 
made  in  his  diary  at  the  time.  And  as  to  the 
substitution  of  ''explidt''  for  ^unanimous," 
that  was  known  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  the  violation  of  the  rule  which  forbid  the 


disdoeure  of  individual  opinions  in  Hit  ctbinei 
consultations.  With  others,  and  especially  with 
the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoan,  ibej  vera 
received  as  fbU  confirmation  of  his  denkl,  tod 
left  them  at  liber^  to  aooept  his  present  opin- 
ions as  thoBp  of  his  whole  1^  uninvalidated  hj 
previous  personal  discrepancy,  and  imcoimta«> 
acted  by  the  weight  of  a  calnnet  dedaon  under 
Mr.  Monroe:   and  accordingly  the  new-bon 
dogma  of  no  power  in  Onigrme  to  UgidaU 
upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  terriimm 
became  an  artide  of  political  fkith,  ineorpoitiei 
in  the  creed,  and  that  for  action,  of  a  large  poli- 
tical party.    What  is  now  brought  to  light  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  in  '37«-'38  shows 
this  to  have  been  a  mistake — that  Mr.  Calhoun 
admitted  the  power  in  1820,  when  he  isTOred 
the  compromise  and  blamed  Mr.  Bandolph  for 
opposing  it;  that  he  admitted  it  again  in  1838, 
when  he  submitted  his  own  resolutions,  and 
voted  for  those  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  so  happened  that 
no  one  recollected  these  proceedings  of  '37-38 
at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  debate  of '47*-'48.  ThB 
writer  of  this  View,  though  possessing  a  me- 
mory credited  as*  tenacious,  did  not  recoUeci 
them,  nor  remember  them  at  all,  until  found 
among   the  materials  collected  for  this  his- 
tory—a circumstance  whidi  he  attributes  to 
his  repugnanoe  to  the  whole  debate^  and  tak- 
ing  no   part  in  the   proceedings  except  to 
vote. 

The  cabinet  consultation  of  1820  was  not 
mentioned  by  J^fr.  Calhoun  in  bis  avowal  of 
1838,  nor  is  it  neoessaxy  to  the  object  of  this 
View  to  pursue  his  conneetion  with  that  prirate 
executive  counselling.  The  only  material  in- 
quiry is  as  to  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  oom- 
promise  at  the  time  it  was  adopted ;  and  that  is 
fhlly  established  by  himselfl 

It  would  be  a  labor  unworthy  of  histoiy  to 
look  up  the  conduct  of  any  public  man,  and 
trace  him  through  shifling  scenes^  with  a  mero 
view  to  personal  effect — ^with  a  mere  view  ts 
personal  disparagement,  by  showii^  him  amtii- 
dictory%nd  incondstent  at  some  period  of  hit 
course.  Such  a  labor  would  be  idle,  unproflft" 
able,  and  derogatory ;  but,  when  a  change  takes 
place  in  a  public  man's  opinions  whidi  leads  to 
a  change  of  conduct,  and  into  a  new  line  oC 
action  disastrous  to  tiie  country,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  history  to  note  the  ikct,  and  to  expose 
the  contradiction — ^not  for  personal  ^parage- 
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neot— bot  to  ooantenct  the  force  of  the  new 
nddi4g8roa8  opinion. 

In  this  sense  it  heoomeB  an  obUgatory  task  to 
Asm  the  change,  or  rather  changes,  in  Mr.  Gal- 
lioim's  opinionfl  on  the  eonstitntional  power  of 
Coogress  orer  the  existence  of  slftvery  in  the 
mtional  tenitories;  and  these  changes  have 
been  greet— too  great  to  admit  of  followers  if 
Hmsj  bad  been  known.  Firaty  ftilly  admitting 
the  power,  and  jnstifjing  its  exercise  in  the 
Insert  and  highest  possible  ease.  Nexiy  ad- 
Bitting  the  power,  but  deprecating  its  exercise 
in  oertam  limited,  spedfled,  qualified  cases. 
Then,  denying  it  in  a  limited  and  specified  case. 
JVffoJZy,  denying  the  power  any  where,  and 
every  where,  either  in  Congress,  or  in  the  terri- 
torial legislatore  as  its  delegate,  or  in  the  people 
as  florereign.  The  last  of  these  mutations,  or 
nther  the  one  before  the  last  (for  there  are  but 
kw  who  can  go  the  whole  length  of  the  three 
propositions  in  the  Oregon  speedi),  has  been 
adofrted  by  a  large  political  party  and  acted 
open;  and  with  deplorable  effect  to  the  conn- 
tiy.  Holding  the  Ifissonri  compromise  to  ha^e 
been  mioQnstitational,  they  have  abrogated  it 
u  a  noHity ;  and  in  so  doing  have  done  more  to 
dtstnib  the  harmony  of  this  Union,  to  unsettle 
its  foundations,  to  shake  its  stability,  and  to 
piipire  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  for  part- 
ing, than  any  act,  or  all  acts  put  together,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  federal  goTemmenl 
This  lamentable  act  could  not  have  been  done, 
'-toM  not  have  found  a  party  to  do  it,^-if  Mr. 
Calhoim  had  not  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
eooetitutionality  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line;  or  if  he  could  have  recollected  in  1848 
that  be  approTed  that  line  in  1820 ;  and  fiu> 
tfaer  remembered,  that  he  saw  nothing  nncon- 
stitntional  m  it  as  Ute  as  1838.  The  change 
bemg  now  shown,  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
BMmory  made  manifest  by  his  own  testimony,  it 
becomes  certain  that  the  new  doctrine  was  an 
■fter-thougfat,  disowned  by  its  antecedents— a 
figBwnt  of  the  brain  lately  hatched— and  which 
its  nthor  would  hare  been  estopped  from  pro- 
mnigatiBg  if  these  antecedents  had  been  recol- 
lected. History  now  pleads  them  as  an  estoppel 
apnst  his  followers. 

•  Hr.  Monroe,  in  his  letter  to  General  Jackson, 
^mediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mis- 
toori  compromise,  said  that  that  compromise 
xttled  the  aUvery  agitatiott  whidi  thieatened 


to  break  up  the  Union.  Thirty-four  years  of 
quiet  and  harmony  under  that  settlement  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  these  words,  spoken  in 
the  fulness  of  patriotic  gratitude  at  seeing  his 
country  escape  from  a  great  danger.  The  year 
1854  has  seen  the  abrogation  of  that  compro- 
mise; and  with  its  abrogation  the  reyival  of  the 
agitation,  and  with  a  force  and  fury  never  known 
before :  and  now  may  be  seen  in  fact  what  was 
hypothetically  foreseen  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1838, 
when,  as  the  fruit  of  this  agitation,  he  saw  the 
destruction  of  all  sympathy  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union— obliteration  from  the  me- 
mory of  all  proud  recollections  of  former  com- 
mon danger  and  glory — ^hatred  in  the  hearts  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  more  deadly  than 
ever  existed  between  two  neighboring  nations. 
May  we  not  have  to  witness  the  remainder  of 
his  prophetic  yision — ''Two  pkofls  made  of 

OKE  ! » 

P.  S. — After  this  chapter  had  been  written, 
the  author  receiTed  authentic  information  that, 
during  the  time  that  John  M.  Clayton,  Esq.  of 
Delaware,  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Taylor  (1849-50),  eyidence  had  been 
found  in  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  fiu^ 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  of  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  had  been  filed  there. 
In  consequence  a  note  of  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  answered  (under  date  if 
July  19th,  1855)  as  foUows : 

^  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  hare  to  state  that 
I  have  no  recollection  of  haying  cTcr  met  with 
Mr.  Calhoun's  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
queries,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  It  had  not  been  found  while 
I  was  in  the  department  of  state,  as  I  was  then 
informed :  but  the  archiyes  of  the  department 
disclose  the  fiict,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  did  answer  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's questions.  It  appears  by  an  index  that 
these  answers  were  filed  among  the  archives  of 
that  department.  I  was  told  they  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  records,  and  could  not  be 
found ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  search  for  them 
myself.  I  have  nerer  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  least  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  cabmet 
of  that  day.  Smce  I  left  the  Department  of 
State  I  haye  heard  it  rumored  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  queries  had 
been  found;  but  I  know  not  upon  what  au- 
thority the  statement  was  made." 
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OHAPTBB  XXXIV. 

DBATH  OF  OOMMODOBB  RODOBRa»  AND  HOTIGB 
OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHABACTSB. 

Mt  idea  of  the  perfect  nayal  oomnuuider  had 
been  formed  from  history,  and  from  the  study 
of  such  chancters  as  the  Yon  Tromps  and  De 
Ruyters  of  Holland,  the  Blakes  of  £i^;land,  and 
the  De  Touryillos  of  France — ^men  modest  and 
virtuous,  frank  and  sincere,  brave  and  patriotic, 
gentle  in  peace,  terrible  in  war ;  formed  for  high 
command  by  nature ;  and  raising  themseives  to 
their  proper  sphere  by  their  own  exertions  from 
low  beginnings.  When  I  first  saw  Commodore 
BoDOSAs,  which  was  after  I  bad  reached  sena- 
torial age  and  station,  he  recalled  to  me  the  idea 
of  those  model  admirals ;  and  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance confirmed  the  impressioa  then  nuMle. 
He  was  to  me  the  complete  impersonation  of 
my  idea  of  the  perfect  naval  commander— per- 
son, mind,  and  manners ;  with  the  qualities  for 
command  grafted  on  the  groundwork  of  a  good 
dtisen  and  good  fether  of  a  fiunily ;  and  all 
lodged  in  a  frame  to  bespeak  the  seaman  and 
tho  officer. 

His  very  figure  and  fiu»  were  those  of  the 
naval  hero — such  as  we  conceive  from  naval 
songs  and  ballads ;  and,  fh>m  the  course  of  life 
which  the  sea  officer  leads— exposed  to  the 
double  peril  of  waves  and  war,  and  contending 
with  the  storms  of  the  elements  as  well  as  with 
the  storm  of  battle.  We  associate  the  idea  of 
bodily  power  with  such  a  life;  and  when  we 
find  them  united — the  heroic  qualities  in  a  firame 
of  powerful  muscular  development — ^we  expe- 
rience a  gratified  feeling  of  completeness,  which 
fUfils  a  natural  expectation,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  And  when  the  same  great  quali- 
ties are  found,  as  they  often  are,  in  the  man  of 
slight  and  slender  frame,  it  requires  some  efifort 
of  reason  to  conquer  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  a 
oombination  which  is  a  contrast,  .and  which 
presents  so  much  power  in  a  firame  so  little 
promising  it ;  and  hence  all  poets  and  orators, 
all  painters  and  seulptors,  all  the  dealers  in  im- 
aginary perfections,  give  a  corvesponding  figure 
of  strength  and  force  to  the  heroes  they  create. 

Commodore  Rodgers  needed  no  help  fh>m  the 


creative  imaguiatioD  to  endow  Imn  with  the  Harm 
which  naval  heroism  might  require.  His  person 
was  of  the  middle  height,  stoat,  squan,  BoBd. 
compact;  well-^voportioned ;  and combfeniBg in 
the  perfect  degree  the  idea  of  strength  and  en- 
durance with  the  reality  of  manly  comsliBMs 
the  statue  of  Mars,  in  the  rough  state^  bettte  thi 
conscioaB  chisel  had  lent  the  last  polish.    His 
fece,  stem  in  the  outline^  was  relieved  by  t 
gentle  and  benign  expression— grave  with  the 
overshadowing  of  an  ample  and  capacious  fore- 
head and  eyebrows.  Courage  need  not  be  named 
among  the  qualities  of  Americans ;  the  question 
would  be  to  find  one  without  it    His  skill,  en- 
terprise, promptitude  and  talent  for  command, 
were  shown  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain ;  in  the  quasi  war  of  1799  with  the 
French  Republic — quan  only  as  it  concerned 
political  relations,  real  as  it  concerned  desperate 
and  brilliant  combats  at  sea ;  and  in  the  Me£- 
terranean  wars  with  the  Barbary  States^  when 
those  States  were  formidable  in  that  sea  and 
held  Europe  under  tribute ;  and  whidi  tribute 
from  the  United  States  was  rdinquished  by 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  war  wiUi 
these  States— Commodore  Rodgers  command- 
ing at  the  time  as  successor  to  Barron  and 
Preble.    It  was  at  the  end  of  this  war,  1804,80 
valiantly  conducted  and  so  triumphantly  con- 
cluded, that  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  the  Serenth, 
publicly  declared  that  America  had  done  more 
for  Christendom  against  the  Barbary  States, 
than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined. 

He  was  first  lieutenant  on  the  Constellation 
when  that  firigate,  under  Truxton,  vanquished 
and  captured  the  French  frigate  Insni^gent; 
and  great  as  lus  merit  was  in  the  action,  where 
he  showed  himself  to  be  the  proper  second  to  an 
able  commander,  it  was  greater  in  what  took 
place  after  it ;  and  in  which  steadiness,  firmneai^ 
humanity,  vigilance,  endurance,  and  seamanship, 
were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch ;  and  in  all 
which  his  honors  were  shared  by  the  then  str^ 
liog  midshipman,  afterwards  the  brilliant  Com- 
modore Porter. 

The  Insurgent  having  struck,  and  part  oi  her 
crew  been  transferred  to  the  C<mste!laticm, 
Lieut  Rodgers  and  Midshipman  Porter  were 
on  board  the  prise,  superintending  the  trans- 
fer, when  a  tempest  arose^the  abifB  parted — 
and  dark  night  came  on.  There  were  stiU  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  Frendi  prisoners  on 
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bond.   The  two  joimg  offioeTS  had  but  eleren 
wo— thirteen  m  all — to  guard  thirteen  limes 
tbeir  nmnber ;  and  work  a  crippled  frigate  at 
the  nme  time^  and  get  her  into  port.    And 
ooblj  did  thej  do  it.   For  three  days  and  nights 
did  these  thirteen  (thoogh  fresh  from  a  bloody 
oonflict  which  strained  ereiy  ftcolty  and  brought 
demands  for  rest),  without  sleep  or  repose,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  watching  with  eye  and  ear,  stand 
to  the  ardaoos  duty — sailing  their  ship,  restrain- 
ing their  prisoners,  solacing  the  wounded — 
icady  U>  kill,  and  hurting  no  one.   They  did  not 
8ul  at  random,  or  for  the  nearest  port ;  but, 
fiuthfol  to  the  orders  of  their  commander,  given 
imder  different  drcumstanoea,  steered  for  St. 
Kitts,  in  the  West  Indiee-— arriyed  there  safely 
—tad  were  reoeiTed  with  triumph  and  admira- 

tiOD. 

Sudi  an  exploit  equalled  any  fkme  that  could 
be  gamed  in  battle ;  for  it  brought  into  requi- 
ntioii  all  the  qualities  for  command  which  high 
ooDtmaDd  requires ;  and  foreshadowed  the  fu- 
ton eminence  of  these  two  young  officers. 
Wlat  firmness,  steadiness,  vigilanoe,  endurance, 
aod  coorage— fiur  above  that  which  the  battle- 
ifeld  reauires  I  and  one  of  these  young  officers^ 
a  Blight  and  slender  lad,  as  frail  to  tlje  look  as 
the  other  was  powerful ;  and  yet  each  acting 
hifl  part  with  the  same  heroic  steadiness  and 
penereruice,  coolness  and  humanity !  They 
bad  BO  irons  to  secure  a  single  man.  The  one 
bnadred  and  seventy-three  French  were  loose 
in  the  lower  hold,  a  sentinel  only  at  each  gang- 
waj ;  and  vigilance,  and  readiness  to  use  their 
inaa,  the  only  resource  of  the  little  crew.  If 
bistoiy  has  a  parallel  to  this  deed  I  have  not 
eeea  it;  and  to  value  it  in  all  its  extent,  it 
mmt  he  remembered  that  these  prisoners  were 
Fimrhmm — ^their  inherent  courage  exalted  by 
the  Irenxy  of  the  revolution — ^themselves  fresh 
froia  a  mniderous  oonflict — ^the  decks  of  the 
ship  etill  red  and  slippery  with  the  Uood  of 
their  eomrades ;  and  they  with  a  right,  both 
kgal  tad  moral,  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they 
could.  These  three  days  and  nights,  still  more. 
tbiD  the  victory  which  preceded  them,  earned 
fo  Rodgers  the  captaincy,  and  Ibr  Porter  the 
lieotoiaacy,  with  which  they  were  soon  xespeo- 
tively  honmd. 

Americaa  cruiseis  had  gained  credit  in  the 
Wof  the  Revolution,  and  in  the ^uom  war  with 
tbe  Fvench  Republic ;  and  American  squadrons 

Vol.  IL— 10  ^ 


had  bearded  the  Barbaiy  Powers  in  their  dens, 
after  chasing  their  piratical  vessels  from  the 
seas :  but  a  war  with  Great  Britam,  with  her 
one  thousand  and  sixty  vessels  of  war  on  her 
naval  list,  and  above  seven  hundred  of  these  for 
service,  her  fleets  swelled  with  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  exalted  with  the  idea  of  invincibility, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  on  the  decks 
of  her  flrst-class.men-of-war--any  naval  contest 
with  such  a  power,  with  seventeen  vessels  for 
the  sea,  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty-four  guns 
(which  was  the  totality  which  the  American 
naval  register  could  then  show),  seemed  an  in- 
sanity. And  insanity  it  would  have  been  with 
even  twenty  times  as  many  vessels,  and  doable 
their  number  of  guns,  if  naval  batties  with  rival 
fleets  had  been  intended.  Fortunately  we  had 
naval  officers  at  that  time  who  understood  the 
virtue  of  cruising,  and  believed  they  could  do 
what  Paul  Jones  and  others  had  done  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Political  men  believed 'nothing  could  be  done 
at  sea  but  to  lose  the  few  vessels  which  we  had ; 
that  even  cruinng  was  out  of  the  question.  Of 
our  seventeen  vessels,  the  whole  were  in  port 
but  one ;  and  it  was  determined  to  keep  them 
there,  and  the  one  at  sea  with  them,  if  it  had 
the  luck  to  get  in.  I  am  under  no  obligation  to 
make  the  admission,  but  I  am  firee  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  was  one  of  those  who  supposed 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  our  seventeen 
men-of-war  but  to  run  them  as  far  up  the  creek 
as  possible,  place  them  under  the  guns  of  bat- 
teries, and  collect  camps  of  militia  about  them, 
to  keep  off  the  British.  This  was  the  policy  at 
the  day  of  the  dedaration  of  the  war ;  and  I 
have  the  less  concern  to  admit  myself  to  have 
been  participator  in  the  delusion,  because  I 
daim  the  merit  of  having  profited  fh)m  expe- 
rience— ^happy  if  I  could  transmit  the  lesson  to 
posterity.  Two  officers  came  to  Washingtoie— 
Bainbridge  and  Stewart  They  spoke  with  Ifr. 
Madison,  and  urged  the  feasibility  of  cruising. 
One-half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  British 
men-of-war  were  under  the  class  of  frigates, 
consequentiy  no  more  than  matches  for  some 
of  our  seventeen ;  the  whole  of  her  merchant 
marine  (many  thousands)  were  sulgect  to  cap- 
ture. Here  was  a  rich  field  for  cruising ;  and 
the  two  officers,  for  themselves  and  brothers, 
boldly  proposed  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  Madison  had  seen  the  efficiency  of 
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faig  and  priTateering,  even  against  Great  Britain, 
and  in  our  then  inflmtile  condition,  during  the 
war  of  the  Rerolation ;  and  hesides  was  a  man 
of  senae,  and  amenable  to  judgment  and  reason. 
He  listened  to  the  two  experienced  and  Taliant 
officers ;  and,  without  consulting  Congress, 
which  perhaps  would  have  been  a  fatal  con- 
sultation (for  multitude  of  counsellors  is  not 
the  council  for  bold  decision),  rerersed  the 
policy  which  had  been  resolved  upon ;  and,  in 
his  supreme  character  of  constitutional  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  navy,  ordered  every 
ship  that  could  cruise  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Monroe,  and  it 
18  due  to  Mr.  MacBson  to  tell  it,  who,  without 
pretending  to  a  military  character,  had  the 
merit  of  sanctioning  this  most  vital  war  meas- 
ure. 

Commodore  Rodgers  was  then  in  New  York, 
in  command  of  the  President  (44),  intended  Ibr 
a  part  of  the  harbor  defence  of  that  city.  With- 
in one  hour  after  he  had  received  his  cruising 
orders,  he  was  under  way.  This  was  the  21st 
of  June.  That  night  he  got  information  of  the 
Jamaica  fieet  (merchantmen),  homeward  bound; 
and  crowded  all  sul  in  the  direction  they  had 
gone,  following  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the 
east  of  Newfoundland.  While  on  this  track,  on 
the  23d,  a  British  flrigate  was  perceived  ftr  to 
the  northeast,  and  gettii^;  further  off.  It  was  a 
nobler  object  than  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and 
chase  was  immediately  given  her,  and  she 
gained  upon ;  but  not  fast  enough  to  get  along- 
side before  night. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
enemy  in  range  of  the  bow-chasers.  Commodore 
Rodgers  determined  to  cripple  her,  and  diminish 
her  speed ;  and  so  come  up  with  her.  He  point- 
ed the  first  gun  himself  and  pointed  it  well. 
The  shot  struck  the  frigate  in  her  rudder  coat, 
drove  through  her  stem  frame,  and  passed  into 
thegunrroom.  It  was  the  first  gun  fired  during 
the  war;  and  was  no  waste  of  ammunition. 
Second  Lieutenant  Gamble,  commander  of  the 
battery,  pointed  and  discharged  the  second — 
hitting  and  damagii^  one  of  the  enemy's  stem 
cbaaers.  Commodore  Rodgers  fired  the  third 
— Chitting  the  stem  again,  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing six  men.  Mr.  Gamble  fired  again.  The  gun 
bunted !  killing  and  wounding  sixteen  of  her 
own  men,  blowing  up  the  Commodore— who  fell 
a  broken  leg  upon  the  deck.    The  pause 


in  working  the  guns  on  that  side,  oocaaoned  by 
this  accident,  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  some 
stem  guns  to  bear,  and  to  lighten  his  v^sel  to 
increase  her  speed.  He  cut  away  his  anchon, 
stove  and  threw  overboard  his  boats,  and  sttrt- 
ed  fourteen  tons  of  water.  Thus  lightened,  lie 
escaped.  It  was  the  Belvidera,  36  guns,  Ciq^tun 
Byron.  The  President  'would  have  taken  her 
with  all  ease  if  she  had  got  alongside ;  and  of 
that  the  English  captun  showed  himself  ddy, 
and  excusably  sensible. 

The  frigate  having  escaped,  the  Commodore, 
regardless  of  his  broken  leg,  hauled  up  to  its 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  Januuca  fleet,  and  soon 
got  information  that  it  consisted  of  eighty-five 
sail,  and  was  under  convoy  of  four  men-of-wtr; 
one  of  them  a  two-decker,  another  a  frigste; 
and  that  he  was  on  its  track.  Passiog  Neir- 
foundland  and  finding  the  sea  well  sprinkled 
with  ths  signs  of  West  India  fruit— orange  peel^ 
cocoanut  shells,  pine-apple  rinds,  &c — ^the  Com- 
modore knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wake  of  the 
fleet,  and  made  every  exertion  to  come  up  with 
it  before  it  could  reach  the  chops  of  the  channel: 
but  in  vain.  When  almost  in  sig^t  of  the  Eng* 
lish  coast,  and  no  glimpse  obtained  of  the  fleet^ 
ho  was  C9mpelled  to  tack,  run  south :  and, 
after  an  extended  cruise,  return  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Commodore  had  missed  the  two  great 
objects  of  his  ambition — ^the  fleet  and  the  frigate ; 
but  the  cruise  was  not  barren  either  in  material 
or  moral  results.  Seven  British  merchantman 
were  captured—- one  American  recaptured — the 
English  coast  had  been  approached.  With  im- 
punity an  American  frigate — one  of  those  in- 
sultingly styled  <*  fir-built,  with  a  bit  of  striped 
bunting  at  her  mast-head," — ^had  almost  looked 
into  that  narrow  diannel  which  is  considered 
the  sanctum  of  a  British  ship.  An  alarm  had 
been  spread,  and  a  squadron  of  seven  men-of- 
war  (four  of  them  frigates  and  one  a  sixty-lbiir 
gun  ship)  were  assembled  to  capture  him ;  one 
of  them  the  Belvidera,  which  had  esoi^wd  at  the 
bursting  of  the  President's  gun,  and  spread  the 
news  of  her  being  at  sea. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  Commodore  Rodgers 
to  send  such  a  squadron  to  look  afler  him ;  and 
became  still  greater  to  Captain  Hull,  in  the 
Constitution,  who  escaped  from  it  after  having 
been  almost  surrounded  by  it  It  was  evening 
when  this  captain  began  to  fidl  in  with  that 
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squadron,  and  at  daylight  found  himself  almost 
eDcompassod  hj  it — ^three  ahead  and  four  astern. 
Tlten  began  that  chase  which  continued  seventj- 
hro  hoars,  in  which  seven  pursued  one,  and 
seemed  often  on  the  point  of  closing  on  their 
prize;  in  which  everv  means  of  progress,  from 
reefed  topsails  to  kedging  and  towing,  was  put 
into  requisition  hy  either  party — ^the  one  to 
escape,  the  other  to  overtake;  in  which  the 
stem-chasers  of  one  were  often  replying  to  the 
bovr-diasers  of  the  other;  and  the  greatest  pre- 
cision of  mancBurring  required  to  avoid  falling 
under  the  guns  of  some  while  avoiding  those  of 
others ;  and  which  ended  with  putting  an  escape 
on  a  lerel  with  a  great  victory.    Captain  Hull 
broaght  his  vessel  safe  into  port,  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  her  equipment — not  an  anchor 
haTing  been  cut  away,  hoat  stove,  or  gun  thrown 
orerboard  to  gain  speed  hy  lightening  the  vessel. 
It  was  a  hrilliant  result,  with  all  the  moral 
effcctfl  of  victory,  and  a  splendid  vindication  of 
the  policy  of  cruising — ^showing  that  we  had 
Geamanship  to  eso^  the  force  which  we  could 
ootfig^t 

Commodore  Rodgers  made  another  extended 
cmise  during  this  war,  a  circuit  of  eight  thou- 
sand miles,  traversing  the  high  seas,  coasting 
the  shores  of  both  continents,  searching  wher- 
crer  the  cruisers  or  merchantmen  of  the  enemy 
were  expected  to  be  found ;  capturing  what  was 
within  his  means,  avoiding  the  rest.  A  British 
goTemment  packet,  with  nearly  $300,000  in 
spede,  was  taken;  many  merchantmen  were 
taken ;  and,  though  an  opportunity  did  not  offer 
to  engage  a  frigate  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  force, 
ud  to  gam  one  of  those  electrifying  victories  for 
which  our  cruisers  were  so  remarkable,  yet  th^ 
moral  effect  was  great — demonstrating  the  am- 
ple capacity  of  an  American  firigate  to  go  where 
ibe  pleased  m  spite  of  the  "  thousand  ships  of 
war"  odhe  assumed  mistress  of  the  seas ;  car- 
lymg  damage  and  alarm  to  the  fi)e,  and  avoiding 
Busfortone  to  itself. 

At  the  attempt  of  the  British  upon  Baltimore 
Commodore  Rodgers  was  in  conmiand  of  the 
maritime  defenoes  of  that  city,  and,  having  no 
BMans  of  contending  with  the  British  fleet  in 
the  bay,  he  assembled  all  the  seamen  of  the 
<hip9^r«war  and  of  the  flotilla^  and  entered  Judi- 
oondy  into  the  oombinations  for  the  land  de- 


Homaoe  Ibding  was  a  characteristic  of  this 


brave  officer,  and  was  verified  in  all  the  relations 
of  his  life,  and  in  his  constant  conduct.  Stand- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  one  cold  winter  day,  the  river 
flooded  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  he  saw  (with 
others),  at  a  long  distance,  a  living  object— dis- 
cerned to  be  a  human  being — carried  down  the 
stream.  He  ventured  in,  against  all  remon- 
strance, and  brought  the  object  safe  to  shore. 
It  was  a  colored  woman — ^to  him  a  human  being, 
doomed  to  a  frightful  death  imless  relieved ;  and 
heroically  re Jeved  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  humane  in  battle.  That'  was  shown  in 
the  affair  of  the  Little  Belt^  chased,  hailed, 
fought  (the  year  before  the  war),  and  compelled 
to  answer  the  hail,  and  tell  who  she  was,  with 
expense  of  blood,  and  largely;  but  still  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  that  would  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  The  encounter  took  place  in 
the  night,  and  because  the  British  captun  would 
not  answer  the  American  haiL  Judging  from 
the  inferiority  of  her  fire  that  he  was  engaged 
with  an  unequal  antagonist,  the  Amerii^  Com- 
modore suspended  his  own  fiire,  while  still  re- 
ceiving broadsides  from  his  arrogant  little  adver> 
sary ;  and  only  resumed  it  when  indispensable 
to  his  own  safety,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
question  which  he  had  put.  An  answer  was 
obtuned  after  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  the  British  vessel ;  and  this 
at  six  leagues  from  the  American  coast :  and, 
the  doctrine  of  no  right  to  stop  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  to  ascertain  her  character  not  having 
been  then  invented,  no  political  consequence 
followed  this  bloody  enforcement  of  maritime 
police— -exasperated  against  each  other  as  the 
two  nations  were  at  the  time. 

At  the  death  of  Decatur,  killed  in  that  la- 
mentable duel,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Randolph  tell, 
and  he  alone  could  tell  it,  of  the  agony  of  Rod- 
gers as  he  stood  over  his  dying  friend,  in  bodily 
contention  with  his  own  grief— convulsed  with- 
in, calm  without ;  and  keeping  down  the  strug- 
gling anguish  of  the  soul  by  dint  of  muscular 
power. 

That  feeling  heart  was  doomed  to  suffer  a 
great  agony  in  the  untimely  death  of  a  heroic 
son,  emulating  the  generous  devotion  of  the 
father,  and  perishmg  m  the  waves,  ui  vain  efforts 
to  save  comrades  more  exhausted  than  himself; 
and  to  whom  he  nobly  relinquished  the  means 
of  his  own  sa&ty.    It  was  spared  another  grief 
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of  a  kindred  nfttore  (not  haying  lived  to  see  it), 
in  the  death  of  another  heroic  son,  lost  in  the 
Rloop-of-war  Alhany,  in  one  of  those  calamitooB 
founderings  at  sea  in  which  the  mjsteiy  of  an 
nnseen  fate  deepens  the  shades  of  death,  and 
darkens  the  depths  of  sorrow — leaving  the 
hearts  of  fiur  distant  friends  a  prey  to  a  long 
agony  of  hope  and  feai^— only  to  he  solved  in 
an  agony  still  deeper. 

Commodore  Rodgers  died  at  the  head  of  the 
American  navy,  without  having  seen  the  rank 
of  Admiral  estahlished  in  our  naval  service,  for 
which  I  voted  when  senator,  and  hoped  to  have 
seen  conferred  on  him,  and  on  others  who  have 
done  so  much  to  exalt  the  name  of  their  coun- 
tiy ;  and  which  rank  I  deem  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  service,  even  in  the  cruising  system 
I  deem  alone  suitahle  to  us. 


gHAPTBK  XXXV. 

ANTI-DUELLU^G  ACT, 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Cilley,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine^ 
killed  m  a  duel  with  rifles,  with  Mr.  Graves  of 
Kentucky,  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  with 
severe  penalties  against  duelling,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  out  of  it  upon  agreement  within 
the  District.  The  penalties  were — death  to  all 
the  survivors,  when  any  one  was  killed :  a  five 
years  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  giv- 
ing or  accepting  a  challenge.  Like  all  acts 
passed  under  a  sudden  excitement,  this  act  was 
defective,  and  more  the  result  of  good  intentions 
than  of  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Passions 
of  the  mind,  like  diseases  of  the  body,  are  liable 
to  break  out  in  a  different  form  when  suppressed 
in  the  one  they  had  assumed.  No  physician 
suppresses  an  eruption  without  considering  what 
is  to  become  of  the  virus  which  is  escaping  if 
stopped  and  confined  to  the  body :  no  l^isla- 
tor  should  suppress  an  evil  without  considering 
whether  a  worse  one  is  at  the  same  time  planted. 
I  was  a  young  member  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Tennessee  (1809),  when  a  most  worthy  mem- 
ber (Mr.' Robert  C.  Foster),  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  put  down  billiard  tables  in  Nash- 
ville.   Another  most  worthy  member  (General 


Joseph  Dixon)  asked  him  how  many  card  tables 
he  had  put  up  in  their  place  ?    This  was  a  side  of 
the  account  to  which  the  suppressor  of  billiard 
tables  had  not  looked :  and  which  opened  up  a 
view  of  serious  consideration  to  every  person  in- 
trusted with  the  responsible  business  of  legisla- 
tion— a  business  requiring  so  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature^  and  so  seldom  invoking  the  little 
we  possess.    It  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since ; 
and  I  have  had  constant  occasions  to  witness  its 
disregard — and  seldom  more  lamentably  than  in 
the  case  of  this  anti-duelling  act    It  looked. to 
one  evil,  and  saw  nothing  else.    It  did  not  look 
to  the  assassinations,  under  the  pretext  of  self- 
defence,  which  were  \o  rise  up  in  place  of  the 
regular  duel.    Certainly  it  is  deplorable  to  see 
a  young  man,  the  hope  of  his  fiither  and  mothe]>— 
a  ripe  man,  the  head  of  a  fiunily — an  eminent 
man,  necessary  to  his  country — struck  down  in 
the  duel ;  and  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 
Still  this  deplorable  practice  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
bowie  knife,  and  the  revolver,  and  their  pretext 
of  self-defence — thirsting  for  blood.     In  the 
duel,  there  is  at  least  consent  on  both  sides, 
with  a  preliminary  opportunity  for  settlement, 
with  a  chance  for  the  law  to  arrest  them,  and 
room  for  the  interposition  of  friends  as  the 
affair  goes  on.    There  is  usually  equality  of 
terms ;  and  it  would  not  be  called  an  afEkir  of 
honor,  if  honor  was  not  to  prevaQ  all  round ; 
and  if  the  satisfying  a  point  of  honor,  and  not 
vengeance,  was  the  end  to  be  attained.  Finally, 
in  the  regular  duel,  the  principals  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  seconds  (for  no  man  can  be  made 
a  second  without  his  consent) ;  and  as  both 
these  9^  required  by  the  duelling  code  (for  the 
sake  of  fairness  and  humanity),  to  be  free  fit>m 
in  will  or  grudge  towards  the  adversary  prin- 
cipal, they  are  expected  to  terminate  the  affair 
as  soon  as  the  point  of  honor  is  satisfied — and, 
the  less  the  injury,  so  much  the  bettflr.    The 
only  exception  to  these  rules  is,  where  the 
principals  are  in  such  relations  to  each  other  as 
to  admit  of  no  accommodation,  and  the  injuxy 
such  as  to  admit  of  no  compromise.    In  the 
knife  and  revolver  business,  all  this  is  different. 
There  is  no  preliminary  interval  for  settlement^ 
no  chance  for  officers  of  justice  to  intervene— no 
room  for  friends  to  interpose.  Instead  of  equal- 
ity of  terms,  every  advantage  is  sought.    Instead 
of  consent,  the  victim  is  set  upon  at  the  moet 
unguarded  moment.    Instead  of  aatisfying   a 
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point  of  honor,  it  is  Tengeanoe  to  be  glutted. 

Nor  dees  the  diffmnoe  etof  with  death.  In 
tlie  duel,  the  unhurt  prindpal  soomB  to  continue 
the  eombat  upon  his  dieabled  adversary :  in  the 
knife  and  raTolyer  case,  the  hero  of  these  weap- 
ons oontinues  firing  and  stabbing  while  the 
profitrate  body  of  the  dying  msn  gives  a  sign  of 
life.  In  the  duel  the  survivor  never  assails  the 
character  of  the  fallen :  in  the  knife  and  revol- 
rer  case,  the  first  movement  of  the  victor  is  to 
attack  the  character  of  his  victim — ^to  accuse 
him  of  an  intent  to  murder ;  and  to  make  out  a 
cisa  of  aelf-defianoe,  by  making  out  a  case  of 
premeditated  uttuk  against  the  othepr.  And  in 
Boch  fiilae  accusation,  the  French  proverb  is 
QsuJly  verified — the  dead  and  the  absent  are 
alwofe  in  the  wrong. 

Hie  anti-duelliBg  act  did  not  suppress  the 
passioDB  in  which  duels  originate :  it  only  sup- 
preased  one  mode,  and  that  the  least  revolting,  in 
vhieh  these  passions  could  manifest  themselves. 
It  did  not  suppress  the  homicidal  intent — but 
gare  it  a  new  form :  and  now  many  members  of 
Congress  go  into  their  seats  with  deadly  weapons 
onder  their  garments — ^ready  to  insult  with  foul 
language,  and  prepared  to  kill  if  the  language  is 
Raented.  The  act  should  have  pursued  the 
homicidal  intent  into  whatever  form  it  might 
assume ;  and,  therefore,  should  have  been  made 
to  incfaide  all  unjustifiable  homicides. 

The  kw  was  also  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
ita  penalties :  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  en- 
forced, if  incmred.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
punish  more  ^nominiously,  and  more  severely, 
a  duel  than  an  assassanation.  The  ofienoes, 
thoo^  both  greftt,  are  of  very  different  degrees; 
and  human  nature  will  recogniise  the  difference 
though  the  law  may  not :  and  the  result  will 
be  aeen  in  the  conduct  of  juries,  and  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  pardoning  power.  A  species  of  pen- 
alty unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  rejected 
by  it,  and  only  held  good  when  a  man  was  the 
wsal  of  his  lord — ^the  dogma  that  the  private 
isjory  to  the  family  is  merged  in  the  public 
VTODg— this  species  of  penalty  (amends  to  the 
femily)  is  called  for  by  the  progress  of  homi- 
cides in  our  ooontry ;  and  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  death  penalty,  but  cumulative.  Under  this 
dognoa,  a  small  injury  to  a  man's  person  brings 
him  a  moneyed  indemnity ;  in  the  greatest  of  all 
injuries,  that  of  depriving  a  family  of  its  sup- 
port and  protector,  no  compensation  is  allowed. 


This  is  preposterous,  an^  leads  to  deadly  con- 
sequences. It  is  cheaper  now  to  kill  a  man, 
than  to  hurt  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prep- 
aration is  generally  to  kill,  and  not  to  hurt. 
The  frequency,  the  wantonness,  the  barbarity, 
the  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  the  demoniac  levi- 
ty with  which  homicides  are  committed  with 
us,  have  become  the  opprobrium  of  our  country. 
An  incredible  number  of  persons,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  countiy,  seem  to  have  taken  the  code  of 
Draco  for  their  law,  and  their  own  will  for  its 
execution — ^kill  for  every  offence.  The  death 
penalty,  prescribed  by  divine  wisdom,  is  hardly 
a  scare-crow.  Some  States  have  abolished  it 
by  statute — some  communities,  virtually,  by  a 
mawkish  sentimentality :  and  every  where,  the 
jury  being  the  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
fact,  find  themselves  pretty  much  in  a  condition 
to  do  as  they  please.  And  unanimity  among 
twelve  being  required,  as  in  the  English  law, 
instead  of  a  concurrence  of  three-fifths  in  fif- 
teen, as  in  the  Scottish  law,' it  is  in  the  power 
of  one  or  two  men  to  prevent  a  conviction,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases.  In  this  deluge  of 
bloodshed  some  new  remedy  is  called  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  death  penalty ;  and  it  may  be  best 
found  in  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  slain,  recoverable  in  eveiy  case 
where  the  homicide  was  not  justifiable  under 
the  written  laws  of  the  land.  In  this  wide- 
spread custom  of  carrying  deadly  weapons,  often 
leading  to  homicides  where  there  was  no  pre- 
vious intent,  some  check  should  be  put  on  a 
practice  so  indicative  of  a  bad  heart — a  heart 
void  of  social  duty,  and  fatally  bent  on  mis- 
chief; and  this  check  may  be  found  in  making 
the  fact  of  having  such  arms  on  the  person  an 
offence  in  itself  prima  facie  evidence  of  malice, 
and  to  be  punished  cumulatively  by  the  judge ; 
and  that  without  regard  to  the  &ct  whether 
used  or  not  in  the  affray. 

The  anti-duelling  act  of  1839  was,  there- 
fore, defective  in  not  pursuing  the  homicidal 
offence  into  all  the  new  foims  it  might  assume  $ 
in  not  giving  damages  to  a  bereaved  family — 
and  not  punishing  the  carrymg  of  the  weapon, 
whether  used  or  not — only  accommodating  the 
degree  of  punishment  to  the  more  or  less 
use  that  had  been  made  of  it.  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  it  should  be  an  offence,  in  it- 
self^ whether  drawn  or  not,  subjecting  the  of- 
fender to  all  the  penalties  fbr  a  high  misde- 
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meanoi^-remoTil  from  ofSce — disqualification 
to  hold  any  ofSce  of  tnist  or  profit  under  the 
United  States— and  indictment  at  law  besides. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

BLAYEBY  AGITATION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBE- 
SBNTATIYBS,  AND  BETIBING  OF  SOUTHEBN 
KBMBEBS  FBOM  THE  BALL. 

The  most  angry  and  portentous  debate  which 
had  yet  taken  place  in  Congress,  occurred  at 
this  time  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes.  It 
was  brought  on  by  Mr.  William  Slade,  of  Ver- 
mont, who,  besides  presenting  petitions  of  the 
usual  abolition  character,  and  moving  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee,  moved  their  reference  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill 
in  conformity  to  their  prayer.  This  motion,  in- 
flammatory and  irritating  in  itself  and  without 
practical  lq;]slative  object,  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  it, 
wfts  rendered  still  more  exasperating  by  the 
manner  of  supporting  it.  The  mover  entered 
into  a  general  disquisition  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  all  denunciatory,  and  was  proceeding  to 
speak  upon  it  in  the  State  of  Vixginia,  and  other 
States,  in  the  same  spirit,  when  Mr.  L^gare^  of 
South  Carolina,  interposed,  and — 

^  Hoped  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  he 
proceeded  further.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
gentleman  would  consider  well  what  he  was 
about  before  he  ventured  on  such  ground,  and 
that  he  would  take  time  to  consider  what  might 
be  its  probable  consequences.  He  solemnly  en- 
treated him  to  reflect  on  the  possible  results  of 
such  a  course,  which  involved  the  interests  of  a 
nation  and  a  continent  He  would  warn  him, 
not  in  the  language  of  defiance,  w)iich  all  brave 
and  wise  men  despised,  but  he  would  warn  him 
in  the  language  of  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  that 
if  there  was  ^a  spirit  aroused  in  the  North  in 
relation  to  this  subject,'  that  spirit  would  en- 
counter another  spirit  in  the  South  fiill  as 
stubborn.  He  would  tell  them  that,  when  this 
question  was  forced  upon  the  people  of  the 
South,  they  would  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  He  concluded  by  uiging  on  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  to  ponder  well  on  his 
course  before  he  ventured  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Slade  continued  his  remarks  when  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  (^eoigia,  asked  him  for  the  floor. 


that  he  might  move  anaflyounmient— eridoitl} 
to  carry  off  the  storm  which  he  saw  riniig.  Mr 
Slade  refused  to  yield  it ;  so  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ could  not  be  made.    Mr.  SUde  continued, 
and  was  proceeding  to  answer  his  own  inqniiy, 
put  to  himself-— trAa<  was  Siavery?  when  Mr. 
Dawson  again  asked  for  the  floor,  to  mike 
his  motion  of  adjournment    Mr.  Slade  refused 
it:  a  visible  commotion  began  to  perrade  U» 
House — members  rising^  clustering  together, 
and  talking  with  animation.     Mr.  Slade  oon- 
tinued,  and  was  about  reading  a  judicial  opmkn 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States  which  defined  a 
slave  to  be  a  chattel— when  Mr.  Wise  called 
him  to  order  for  speaking  beside  the  question' 
the  question  being  upon  the  abolition  of  slaTeiy 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Slade's  re- 
marks going  to  its  legal  character,  as  property 
in  a  SUte.     The  Speaker,  Mr.  John  White,  of 
Kentucky,  sustained  the  call,  saying  it  was  not 
in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any 
of  the  SUtes.    Mr.  Slade  .denied  that  be  was 
doing  so,  and  said  he  was  merely  quoting  a  South- 
ern judicial  decision  as  he  might  quote  a  legal 
opinion  delivered  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Vii^ginia,  moved  that  the  House  adjoon- 
The  Speaker  pronounced  the  motion  (and  co^ 
rectly),  out  of  order,  as  the  member  from  Te^ 
mont  was  in  possession  of  the  floor  and  addieo- 
iim;  the  House.     He  would,  however,  suggest 
to  the  member  from  Vermont,  who  could  not 
but  observe  the  state  of  the  House,  to  oonfine 
himself  strictly  to  the  subject  of  his  motion. 
Mr.  Slade  went  on  at  great  length,  when  Mr. 
Petrikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him  to  order; 
but  the  Chair  did  not  sustain  the  call  Mr. 
Slade  went  on,  quoting  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  seyeral 
States,  and  had  got  to  that  of  Virginia,  when 
Mr.  Wise  called  him  to  order  for  reading  papers 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.     The  Speaker 
decided  that  no  paper,  objected  to,  could  be  read 
without  the  leave  of  ihe  House.     Mr.  >Vise 
then  said: 

^  That  the  gentleman  had  wantonly  discussed 
the  abstract  question  of  slavery,  going  back  to 
the  very  first  day  of  the  creation^  instead  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  District,  and  the 

Sowers  and  duties  of  Congress  in  relation  to  it 
e  was  now  examining  the  State  constitutions 
to  show  that  as  it  existed  in  the  States  it  wu 
against  them,  and  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.    This  was  out  of  order." 
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Mr.  SItde  espbined,  and  argaed  in  Tindica- 
tioD  of  his  coarse,  and  was  about  to  read  a  me- 
morial of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Madiflon  on  the  subject  of  slaverj — when  the 
iwding  was  objected  to  hy  Mr.  GrifBn,  of  South 
Garoliiia ;  and  the  Speaker  decided  ibey  could 
not  be  read  without  the  permission  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Slade,  without  asking  the  permission  of  the 
Honse^  which  he  knew  would  not  be  granted, 
womed  to  understand  the  prohibition  as  ex- 
teodbg  onlj  to  himself  personally,  sud  — 
**  Then  I  send  them  to  the  clerk:  let  him  read 
tkwL"  The  Speaker  decided  that  this  was 
eqntUj  against  the  rule.  Then  Mr.  Griffin 
withdrew  the  objeotion,  and  Mr.  Slade  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  papers,  and  to  comment  upon 
them  as  he  went  on,  and  was  about  to  go  back 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  show  what  had 
been  the  feeling  there  on  the  subject  of  slayerj 
prerions  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Franklin's  memorial : 
Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  inquired  of  the 
Chair  what  the  opinions  of  Virginia  fifty  years 
ago  had  to  do  with  the  case?  The  Speaker  was 
ihoat  to  reply,  when  'Mr.  Wise  rose  with 
vinnth,  and  said — ''He  has  discussed  the 
Thole  ^tract  question  of  slavery :  of  slavery 
in  Yiigioia :  of  slavery  in  my  own  district :  and 
I  now  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  retire  with  me 
&om  this  hall."  Mr.  Shide  reminded  the 
Speaker  that  he  had  not  yielded  the  floor ;  but 
his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  condition  of 
the  House,  and  the  many  exclamations  of  mem- 
ben,  among  whom  Mr.  Halsey,  of  Georgia,  was 
lieard  calling  on  the  Georgia  delegation  to  with- 
draw with  him ;  and  Mr.  Rhett  was  heard  pro- 
diiming,  that  the  South  Carolina  members  had 
theady  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  have 
a  meeting  at  three  o'clock  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  the 
Speaker  interposed  to  calm  the  House,  standing 
op m  his  plaoe  and  sajing: 

''The  gentleman  from  Vermont  had  been  re- 
nioded  by  the  Chair  that  the  discussion  of 
dareiy,  ag  existing  within  the  States^  was  not 
in  order ;  when  he  was  desirous  to  read  a  paper 
and  it  was  objected  to.  the  Chair  had  stopped 
luffl ;  but  the  objection  nad  been  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Sbide  had  been  suffered  to  proceed ;  he  was 
BOW  about  to  read  another  paper,  and  oljection 
via  made ;  the  Chair  would,  ^erefore,  take  the 
^oeation  on  permitting  it  to  be  read." 

Many  members  rosey  all  addressing  the  Chair 
it  the  same  time,  and  many  members  leaving 


the  hall,  and  a  general  scene  of  noise  and  coii- 
fusion  prevailing.  Mr.  Rhett  succeeded  in  rus- 
ing  his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest  which 
raged  in  the  House,  and  invited  the  entire  dele- 
gations from  all  the  slave  States  to  retire  from 
the  hall  forthwith,  and  meet  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Speaker 
again  essayed  to  calm  the  House,  and  again 
standing  up  in  his  place,  he  recapitulated  his 
attempts  to  preserve  order,  and  vindicated  the 
correctness  of  his  own  conduct — seemingly  im- 
pugned by  many.  "  What  his  personal  feelings 
were  on  the  subject  (he  was  from  a  slave  State), 
might  easily  be  conjectured.  He  had  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  the  rules.  Had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  restrain  the  discussion,  he  should  promptly 
have  exercised  the  power ;  but  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Slade,  continuing,  said  the  paper  which  he 
wished  to  read  was  of  the  continental  Congress 
of  1774.  The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question  on  leave,  when  Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  inquired  Whether  it  would  be  in 
order  to  force  the  House  to  vote  that  the  mem- 
ber from  Vermont  be  not  permitted  to  proceed? 
The  Speaker  replied  it  would  not.  Then  Mr. 
James  J.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina— a  clear, 
coolheaded,  sagacious  man — interposed  the  ob- 
jection which  headed  Mr.  Slade.  There  was  a 
rule  of  the  House,  that  when  a  member  was 
called  to  order,  he  should  take  his  seat ;  and  if 
decided  to  be  out  of  order,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  again,  except  on  the  leave  of 
the  House.  Mr.  McKay  judged  this  to  be  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  that  rule ; 
and  stood  up  and  said : 

^^  That  the  gentleman  had  been  pronounced 
out  of  order  in  discussing  slavery  in  the  States ; 
and  the  rule  declared  that  when  a  member  was 
so  pronounced  by  the  Chair,  he  should  take  his 
seat,  and  if  any  one  objected  to  his  proceeding 
again,  he  should  not  do  so,  unless  by  leave  ai 
the  House.  Mr.  McELay  did  now  object  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  proceeding  any  fi&r- 
ther.» 

Redoubled  noise  and  confusion  ^ensued — a 
crowd  of  members  rising  and  speaking  at  onoe 
— who  eventually  yielded  to  the  resounding 
blows  of  the  Speaker's  hammer  upon  the  lid 
of  his  desk,  and  his  apparent  desire  to  read 
something  to  the  House,  as  he  held  a  book  (re- 
cognized to  be  that  of  the  rules)  in  his  huid. 
Obtaining  .quiet,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  be 
heard,  he  read  tiie  rule  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mo- 
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Kay ;  and  said  that^  as  objection  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  been  made  under  that  role  to  the 
gentleman's  resuming  hitf  speech,  the  Chair 
decided  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the 
leave  of  the  House.  Mr.  Slade  attempted  to  go 
on :  the  Speaker  directed  him  to  take  his  seat 
until  the  question  of  leaye  should  be  put 
Then,  Mr.  Slade,  still  keeping  on  his  feet,  asked 
leave  to  proceed  as  in  order,  saying  he  would 
not  discuss  slavery  in  Virginia.  On  that  ques- 
tion Mr.  Allen,  of  Vermont,  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  Rencher,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
an  adjournment.  Mr.  Adams,  and  many  others, 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion, 
which  were  oitieied,  and  resulted  in  106  yeas, 
and  63  nays — some  fifty  or  sixty  members  hav- 
ing withdrawn.  This  opposition  to  acyoum- 
ment  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  un- 
happy day's  work — the  only  effect  of  keeping 
the  House  together  being  to  increase  irritation, 
and  multiply  the  chances  for  an  outbreak. 
From  the  beginning  Southern  members  had 
been  in  favor  of  it,  and  essayed  to  accomplish  it, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
Mr.  Slade  kept  possession  of  the  floor :  and 
now,  at  last,  when  it  was  time  to  adjourn 
any  way — ^when  the  House  was  in  a  condition 
in  which  lio  good  could  be  expected,  and  great 
harm  might  be  apprehended,  there  were  sixty- 
three  members — ^being  nearly  one-third  of  the 
House — willing  to  conUnue  it  in  session.  They 
were: 

"  Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  H.  Allen,  J.  W. 
Allen,  Aycrigg,  Bell,  Biddle,  Bond,  Borden, 
Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Comn,  Corwin,  Cran- 
ston, Curtis,  Cushing,  Darlington,  Davies,  Dunn, 
Evans,  Everett  Ewing  I.  Fletcher,  Fillmore, 
Goode,  Grenneli,  Haley,  Hall,  Hastings,  Henry, 
Herod,  Hofiman,  Lincoln,  Marvin,  S.  Mason, 
Maxwell,  McKennan,  MiUigan,  M.  Morris,  C. 
Morris,  liaylor.  Noyes,  Ogle,  Parmenter,  Patter- 
son, Peck,  Phillips,  Potts.  Potter,  Rariden,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed,  Rideway.  RusseL  Shefier,  Sibley, 
Slade,  Stratton,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  A.  S.  White, 
J.  White,  E.  Whittlesey— 63." 

The  House  then  stood  adjourned ;  and  as  the 
adjournment  was  being  pronounced,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  South  Carolina,  stood  up  on  a  chair,  and 
calling  for  the  attention  of  members,  said : 

'^  He  had  been  appointed,  as  one  of  the  Southern 
delegation,  to  announce  that  all  those  gentlemen 
who  represented  slaveholding  States,  were  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meeting  now  being  held  in 
the  District  committee  room.'- 


Memben  firam  the  slave-holding  States  had 
repaired  in  laige  numbers  to  the  room  in  the 
basement,  where  they  were  invited  to  meet 
Various  passions  agitated  them— some  violeBt 
Extreme  propositions  werei  suggested,  of  whidi 
Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  hit 
constituents,  gave  a  full  account  of  his  own- 
thus: 

*^  In  a  private  and  friendly  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Mercury  amongst  other  eveDts 
accompanying  the  memorable  secession  of  the 
Southern  members  from  the  hall  of  the  Hoose 
of  Representatives,  I  stated  to  him,  that  I  hid 
prepared  two  resolutions,  drawn  as  amendments 
to  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Yennoni 
whilst  he  was  discussing  the  institation  of 
slavery  in  ihe  South, '  declaring,  that  the  eon- 
stitution  having  fidled  to  protect  the  South  in 
the  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  peculiar  institutions,  it  was  expedient 
that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved ;  and  the 
other,  appointing  a  committee  of  two  members 
from  each  State,  to  report  upon  the  best  means 
of  peaceably  dissolving  it.'   They  were  intended 
as  amendments  to  a  motion,  to  refer  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  bill,  abolishing  slavery  is 
the  District  of  Columbia.    I  expected  them  to 
share  the  fate,  which  inevitably  awaited  the 
original  motion,  so  soon  as  the  floor  could  haie 
be^  obtained,  viz.,  to  be  laid  upon  the  taUe. 
My  design  in  presenting  tiiem,  was,  .to  place 
before  Congress  and  the  people,  what,  in  mf 
opinion,  was  the  true  issue  upon  this  ^neat  and 
vital  question ;  and  to  point  out  the  course  of 
policy  by  which  it  should  be  met  by  the  South- 
ern States." 

But  extreme  counsels  did  not  prevaiL  There 
were  members  present,  who  well  considered 
that,  although  the  provocation  was  great,  and 
the  number  voting  for  such  a  firebrand  motion 
was  deplorably  large,  yet  it  was  but  little  more 
than  the  one-fourth  of  the  House,  and  deddedlj 
less  than  one  half  of  the  members  from  the  free 
States :  so  that,  even  if  left  to  the  free  State 
vote  alone,  the  motion  would  have  been  rejected. 
But  the  motion  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  supported,  was  most  reprehensible— 
necessarily  leading  to  disorder  in  the  House, 
the  destruction  of  its  harmony  and  capacity  ibr 
useful  legislation,  tending  to  a  sectional  segre- 
gation of  the  members,  the  alienation  of  feeling 
between  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  alarm 
to  all  the  slaveholding  States.   The  evil  required 
a  remedy,  but  not  the  remedy  of  breaking  up 
the  Union ;  but  one  which  might  prevent  the 
like  in  future,  while  administering  a  rebuke 
upon  the  past    That  remedy  was  found  io 
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a  propoBitioii  to  be  offered  to  the 
Hoase,  which,  if  agreed  to,  would  close  the 
door  igamst  any  diBcoaraon  upon  abolition  peti- 
tum  in  fotiire,  and  assimilate  the  proceedings 
of  the  HoQse^  in  that  particular,  to  those  of 
tiie  Senate.  This  proportion  was  pat  into  the 
Iniids  of  Ifr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  offered 
as  m  amendment  to  the  roles  at  the  opening  of 
the  Hoose  tiie  next  morning.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

'^Raolped^  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and 
papers,  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the 
oiTme,  selling,  or  transferring  of  slaves,  in  any 
State,  District,  or  Territorjr.  of  the  United  States, 
be  laid  on  the  table,  wiuiout  being  debated, 
printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further 
aetkm  whatever  shall  be  nad  thereon." 

Aeoordingly,  at  the  opening  of  the  House,  Mr. 
PfttUm  asked  leave  to  submit  the  resolution — 
which  was  read  for  information.  Mr.  Adams 
obfecied  to  the  grant  of  leave.  Mr.  Patton  then 
nored  a  suspension  of  the  rules — ^which  motion 
required  two-thirds  to  sustain  it ;  and,  unless 
obtained,  this  salutary  remedy  for  an  alarming 
eril  (which  was  already  in  force  in  the  Senate) 
ooold  not  be  offered.  It  was  a  test  motion,  and 
cm  which  the  opponents  of  abolition  agitation  in 
the  Hoose  required  all  their  strength :  for 
snleas  two  to  one,  tiiey  were  defeated.  Happily 
the  two  to  one  were  ready,  and  on  taking  the 
jctfi  and  nays,  demanded  by  an  abolition  member 
(to  keep  hia  friends  to  the  track,  and  to  hold  the 
free  State  anti-abolitionists  to  their  responsi- 
bihtj  at  home),  the  result  stood  135  yeas-to  60 
ujfi— the  full  two-thirds,  and  fifteen  over.  The 
yeas  00  this  important  motion,  were : 

Messrs.  Hugh  J.  Andersoxi,  John  T.  An- 
<lrew8,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  William  Beatty, 
Andrew  Beime,  John  Bell,  Bennet  BicknelL 
Ridiaid  Biddle,  Samuel  Birdsall,  Ratliff  Boon, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  G.  Brodhead,  Isaac  H. 
Bromon,  Andrew  D.  W.  Brnyn,  Andrew  Bu- 
duoan,  John  Calhoun,  G.  G.  Gambreleng,  Wm. 

B.  Campbell,  Jdhn  Gampbell,  Timothy  J.  Gar- 
^Wm.  B.  Garter,  Zadok  Gasey,  John  Gham- 
vtn^  John  Chaney,  Reuben  Gbapman,  Ricluurd 
Cheatham,  Jonathan  Gilley,  John  F.  H.  Glai- 
bmc,  Jesse  F.  Gleaveland,  Wm.  K.  Glowney, 
Waiter  Coles,  Thomas  Gorwin.  Robert  Graig. 
John  W.  Crocket,  Samuel  Gusnman,  Edmund 
Btberiy,  John  I.  De  Qrafl^  John  Dennis,  George 

C.  Dromgoole,  John  Edwards,  James  Farring- 
too,  John  Fairfield,  Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  James  Gar- 
UL  James  Graham,  Seaton  Grantland,  Abr'm 
P.  Grant,  William  J.  Graves,  Robert  H.  Ham- 


mond, Thomas  L.  Hamer,  James  Harlan,  Albert 
G.  Harrison,  Richard  Hawes^  Micajah  T.  Haw- 
kins, Charles  E.  Himjies,  Hopkins  Holsey,  Or- 
rin  Holt,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Benjamin  G. 
Howard,  Edward  B.  Hubley,  Jabez  Jackson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  Gh>uvemeur  Kemble,  Daniel  Kilgore, 
John  Klingensmith,  jr.,  Joab  Lawler,  Hugh  S. 
Legare,  Henry  Logan,  Francis  S.  Lyon,  Francis 
Midlory,  James  M.  Mason,  Joshua  L.  Martin, 
Abram  'P.  Maury,  Wm.  L.  May,  James  J.  Mo* 
Ray,  Robert  McGlellan,  Abraham  McClelland, 
Charles  McGlure,  Isaac  McKim,  Richard  H. 
Menefee,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Wm.  Montgomery, 
Ely  Moore,  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Samuel  W.  Mor- 
ris, Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  John  L.  Murray, 
Wm.  H.  Noble,  John  Palmer^masa  J.  Parker, 
John  M.  Patton,  Lemuel  Paynter,  Isaac  S. 
Pennybacker,  David  Petrikin,  Lancelot  Phelps, 
Arnold  Plumer,  Zadock  Pratt,  John  H.  Pren- 
tiss, Luther  Reily,  Abraham  Rencher,  John 
Robertson,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer,  Augustine  H. 
Shepperd,  Charles  Shepard,  Ebenezer  J. 
Shields^atthias  Sheplor,  Francis  0.  J.  Smith, 
Adam  W.  Smrder,  Wm.  W.  Southgate,  James 
B.  Spencer,  Edward  Stanly,  Archibald  Stuart, 
Wm.  Stone,  John  Taliaferro,  Wm.  Taylor,  Ob»- 
diah  Titus,  Isaac  Toucey,  Hopkins  L.  Tum^, 
Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Henry  Vail,  David  D. 
Wagoner,  Taylor  Webster,  Joseph  Weeks,  Al- 
bert S.  White,  John  White,  Thomas  T.  Whittle- 
sey, Lewis  Williams,  Sherrod  Williams,  Jared 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Christ'r  H. 
Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Archibald  Yell. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Alex- 
ander, jr.,  Heman  Allen,  John  W.  Allen,  J. 
Banker  Aycrigg,  Wm.  Key  Bond,  Nathaniel  B. 
Borden,  George  N.  Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun, 
Charles  D.  Coffin,  Robert  B.  Cranston,  Caleb 
Gushing,  Edward  Darlington,  Thomas  Davee, 
Edward  Davies,  Alexander  Duncan,  George  H. 
Dunn,  George  Evans,  Horace  Everett,  John 
Ewing,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Millard  Filmore,  Henry 
A.  Foster,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  George  Grennell, 
jr.,  Elisha  Haley,  Hiland  Hall,  Alexander  Har- 
per, Wm.  S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry,  Wm. 
Herod,  Samuel  Ingham,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard 
P.  Marvin,  Samson  Mason,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell, 
Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Mathias  Morris,  Cal- 
vary Morris,  Charles  Nay  lor,  Joseph  C.  Noyea, 
Charles  Ogle,  Wm.  Parmenter,  Wm.  Patterson. 
Luther  G.  Peck,  Stephen  C.  PhilliM,  David 
Potts,  jr.,  James  Rariden,  Joseph  F.  Randolph, 
John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway,  David  Russell, 
Daniel  Shefier,  Mark  H.  Sibley,  Wm.  Slade, 
Charles  G.  Stratton,  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast, 
George  W.  ToUnd,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  votes 
ever  delivered  in  the  House.  Upon  its  issue  de- 
pended the  quiet  of  the  House  on  one  hand,  or 
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on  the  other,  the  renewal,  and  perpetuation  of  the 
scenes  of  the  day  before — ending  in  breaking  up 
all  deliberation,  and  all  national  legislation.  It 
was  successful,  and  that  critical  step  being  safely 
over,  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was  secured — 
the  free  State  friendly  vote  being  itself  sufficient 
to  carry  it :  but,  although  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution was  secured,  yet  resistance  to  it  continued. 
Mr.  Patton  rose  to  recommend  his  resolution  as 
a  peace  offering,  and  to  prevent  further  agitation 
by  demanding  the  previous  question.    He  said : 

^  lie  had  offered  this  resolution  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  harmony.  It  involves  (said  Mr. 
P.),  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  con- 
cerns some  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
flaveholding  States,  a  concession ;  a  concession 
which  we  make  for  the  sake  of  peace,  harmony, 
and  union.  We  offer  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  allay,  not  exasperate  excitement ;  we  desire 
to  extinguish,  not  to  kindle  a  fiame  in  the  coun- 
try. In  that  spirit,  sir,  without  saying  one 
word  in  the  way  of  discussion ;  without  giving 
utterance  to  any  of  those  emotions  which  swell 
in  my  bosom  at  the  recollection  of  what  took 
place  here  vesterday,  I  shall  do  what  I  have 
never  yet  done  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  House,  and  which  I  have  very  rarely  sus- 
tained, when  done  by  others :  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question." 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  disorder,  which  thus 
appears  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

^  Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  precedes  his  resolution — ^Loud  cries 
of  ^ Order !  order!'  from  all  parts  or  the  hall.) 
Mr.  A.  He  preceded  it  with  remarks — 0  Order ! 
order!') 

^  The  Chair  reminded  the  gentieman  that  it 
was  out  of  order  to  address  the  House  after  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question. 

'^  Mr.  Adams.  I  ask  the  House — (continued 
cries  of  ^  Order ! '  which  completely  drowned  the 
honorable  member's  voice.)" 

Order  having  been  restored,  the  next  question 
was — "  Is  the  demand  for  the  previous  question 
seconded  ?  " — ^which  seconding  would  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  House — ^which,  on  a 
division,  quickly  showed  itself.  Then  came  the 
Airther  question — ^  Shall  the  main  question  be 
now  put  ?  " — on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
demanded,  and  taken ;  and  ended  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vote  of  the  same  63  against  it.  The 
main  question  was  then  put,  and  carried  i  but 
agam,  on  yeas  and  nays,  to  hold  free  State  mem- 
bers to  their  responsibility ;  showing  the  same 
63  in  the  n^ative,  with  a  few  additional  votes 


from  free  State  members,  vdio,  having  staked 
themselves  on  the  vital  point  of  suspending  thp 
rules,  saw  no  use  in  giving  themselves  farther 
trouble  at  home,  by  giving  an  unnecessary  voto 
in  favor  of  stifling  abolition  debate.   In  tlun 
way,  the  ranks  of  the  63  were  increased  to  74 
Thus  was  stifled,  and  in  future  prevented  in 
the  House,  the  inflammatory  debates  on  these 
disturbing  petitions.    It  was  the  great  session 
of  their  presentation — ^being  offered  by  hun- 
dreds, and  signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons — ^many  of  them  women,  who  forgot  tiieir 
sex  and  their  duties,  to  mingle  in  sach  infiam- 
matory  work ;  some  of  them  cleigymen,  who 
forgot  their  mission  of  peace,  to  stir  up  strile 
among  those  who  should  be  brethren.   Of  the 
pertinacious  63,  who  backed  Mr.  Slade  throogfa- 
out,  the  most  notable  were  Mr.  Adams,  who 
had  been  President  of  the  United  States—Mr. 
Fillmore,  who  became  so—and  Mr.  Caleb  Onsb- 
ing,  who  eventually  became  as  ready  to  aboliih 
all   impediments  to  the  general  difiusion  d 
slavery,  as  he  then  was  to  abolish  slavery  itself 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.    It  was  a  porten- 
tous contest.   The  motion  of  Mr.  Slade  was,  not 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  o^  ^^li^^ 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (a  motion 
in  itself  sufficiently  inflammatoiy),  but  to  get 
the  command  of  the  House  to  bring  in  a  bill  ftr 
that  purpose — which  would  be  a  dedskm  of  the 
question.    His  motion  fiuled.    The  storm  sob- 
sided  ;  and  very  few  of  the  ft^ee  State  memben 
who  had  staked  themselves  on  the  issue,  lost  any 
thing  among  their  constituents  for  the  derotkn 
whidi  they  had  shown  to  the  Union. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

ABOLrriONISTS  CLASSIFIED  BT  MB.  CLAY:  Hr 
TRAS  DENOUNCED:  BLAY^RT  AOFTATOBS 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  EQITALLT  DENOUNCE 
AB  DANGEROUS  TO  THE  UNION. 

'*  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  Clay. 
that  I  have  thought  that  the  most  judicious 
course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of 
late  pursued  by  Congress.  I  have  believed  that 
it  would  have  been  wisest  to  have  received  and 
referred  them,  without  opposition,  and  to  have 
reported  against  their  object  in  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate iind   argumentative  appeal  to  the 
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good  eeofie  of  the  whole  commimitj.    It  has 
been  suppoeed,  hoireTer,  hy  a  miyoritj  of  Oon- 
ffm  that  it  was  most  expedient  either  not  to 
Roore  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally  re- 
enred,  not   to   act   definitiTely   upon   them. 
There  is  no  substantial  diSerenoe  between  these 
opposite  opinions^  since  both  look  to  an  abso- 
lute rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  form  of 
proceeding;  ana  Mr.  President,  some  ezperi- 
eooe  in  the  condact  of  human  aSairs  has  taught 
ne  to  beliere  that  a  neglect  to  obsenre  estab- 
lished forms  is  often  attended  with  more  mis- 
chierous  consequences  than  the  infliction  of  a 
p(»itiTe  injury.     We  all  know  that,  even  in 
prirate  life,  a  violation  of  the  ezistinff  usages 
aod  ceremonies  of  society  cannot  take  place 
withoiit  serious  prejudice.    I  fear,  sir,  that  the 
abolitionists  have  acquired  a  considerable  appa- 
rent force  by  blending  with  the  object  which 
thej  have  m  view  a  ooUatenl  and  totally  dif- 
ferent question  arising  out  of  an  all^^ed  violin 
tioD  of  the  right  of  petition.    I  know  full  well, 
and  take   great    pleasure   in  testifying,  that 
nothing  was  remoter  from  the  intention  of  the 
mtjority  of  the  Senate,  fh>m  which  I  differed, 
thin  to  violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case 
in  which,  according  to  its  judpnent,  that  right 
could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  where 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or 
properly  granted.     StilL  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  re- 
oeiTcd  in  Congress,  and  made  injurious  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
eommonity.     This,  I  think,  might  have  been 
aroided  by  the  conrae  which  I  should  have  been 
gUd  to  have  seen  pursued. 

'^And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert 
to  some  of  those  topics  which  I  tnink  might 
hiTe  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
conunittee  of  the  senate,  and  which,  I  am  per- 
sodded,  would  have  checked  the  progress,  if  it 
^  not  altogether  arrested  the  efforts  of  aboli- 
tion. I  tm  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would 
hare  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  abil- 
ify?  and  with  much  happier  efiect,  under  the 
^spices  of  a  committee,  than  it  can  be  by  me. 
But,  anxious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute 
vhatever  is  in  my  power  to  the  harmony,  con- 
cord, and  happiness  of  this  great  people,  I  feel 
^7^  inesistibly  impelled  to  do  wnatever  is 
jo  mj  power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to 
be.  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to 
agitate  a  sulject  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
consequences. 

^  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed, 
or  apparently  opposed,  to  the  continued  exist- 
»oe  of  davery  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  first 
ne  those  who^  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy 
and  hnmanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  ezistenoe  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no  less 
opposed,  at  the  same  tim^  to  any  disturbance 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or 
the  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the  States 


composing  the  confederacy.  In  this  ckss  maj 
be  comprehended  that  peaceful  and  exemplary 
society  of  'FriendeL'  one  of  whose  established 
maxims  is,  an  abnorrence  of  war  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  mankind.  The  next  class  consist? 
of  apparent  abolitionists — that  is,  those  who^ 
having  been  persuaded  that  the  right  of  peti- 
tion has  been  violated  by  Congress,  co-operate 
with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
serting and  vindicating  that  right  And  the 
third  class  are  the  real  ultra-abolitionists,  who 
are  resolned  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
object  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any 
consequences,  however  calamitous  they  niay  be. 
With  them  the  rights  of  property  are  nothing ; 
the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  iJie  general  gov- 
erment  is  nothing;  the  acknowledged  and  in- 
contestable powers  of  the  States  are  nothing ; 
civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  in  which  are  con- 
centrated the  fondest  hopes  of  the  civilized 
world,  are  nothing.  A  single  idea  has  taJcen 
possession  of  their  minds,  and  onward  they  pur- 
sue it)  overlooking  all  barriers,  reckless  and  re- 
gardless of  all  consequences.  With  this  class, 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Flori- 
da, the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new 
State,  comprising  within  its  limits  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  means 
conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulti- 
mate but  perilous  end  at  which  tiiey  avowedly 
and  boldly  aim ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages 
in  the  long  and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal 
at  which  they  would  finally  arrive.  Their  pur- 
pose is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably 
if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must.  Their  object  is  no 
longer  concealed  by  the  thinnest  veil;  it  is 
avowed  and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitute  of 
constitutional  or  other  rightful  power,  living 
in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to  the 
communities  in  whicl;^  the  subject  on  which 
they  would  operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns 

Eolitical  power  over  that  subject,  as  if  they 
ved  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless  pro- 
mulgate to  the  world  their  purpose  to  be  to 
manumit  forthwith,  and  without  compensation, 
and  without  moral  preparation,  three  millions 
of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether 
separated  from  those  under  which  they  live. 

''I  have  said  that  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territory  of  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  new 
States,  were  only  means  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  the  only  means.  Another,  ana 
much  more  lamentable  one  is  that  which  this 
class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one 
portion  against  another  portion  of  the  Union. 
With  that  view,  in  all  their  leading  prints  and 
publications,  the  alleged  horrors  of  slavery  are 
depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated 
colors,  to  excite  the  imaginations  and  stimulate 
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the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States  agunst 
the  people  in  the  siaTe  States.  The  slaveholder 
is  held  up  and  represented  as  the  mostatrocions 
of  human  beings.  Advertisements  of  fbgitive 
slaves  to  be  sold  are  carefully  collected  and 
blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation 
and  hatred  against  one  entire  and  the  largest 
section  of  the  Union.  And  like  a  notorious 
agitator  upon  another  theatre  (Mr.  Daniel 
O'Oonnell),  they  would  hunt  down  and  pro- 
scribe from  the  pale  of  civilized  society  the  in- 
habitants of  that  entire  section.  Allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  say,  that  whilst  I  recogiflze  in  the 
Justly  wounded  feelings  of  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  St  James  much  to 
excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  provoked  to 
take  of  that  agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he 
would  better  have  consulted  the  dignity  of  his 
station  and  of  his  country  in  treating  hmi  with 
contemptuous  silence.  That  agitator  would  ex- 
clude us  from  European  society — he  who  himself 
can  only  obtain  a  contraband  admission,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  scornful  repugnance  into  it !  If  he 
be  no  more  desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are 
of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal 
non-intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes.  sir, 
I  think  the  American  Minister  would  have  oest 
|rarsued  the  dictates  of  true  dignity  by  re^rd- 
ing  the  language  of  that  memb^  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of 
the  plunderer  of  his  own  country,  and  the  libeller 
of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

^  But  the  means  to  wluch  I  have  already  ad- 
verted are  not  the  only  ones  which  this  third 
class  of  ultra-Abolitionists  are  employing  to 
effect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their 
operations  by  professing  to  employ  only  per- 
suasive means  in  appealing  to  the  humanity, 
and  enlightening  the  understandings,  of  the 
slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union.  If  there 
were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a 
presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  supe- 
riority m  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  appeals  to 
our  duty  and  our  interest;  but  impatient  with 
the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their 
system  of  action.  To  the  agency  of  their  powera 
of  persuasioiL  they  now  propose  to  substitute 
the  powers  or  the  ballot  box ;  and  he  must  be 
blind  to  what  is  passing  before  us,  who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insuffi- 
cient, to  invoke,  finally,  the  more  potent  powera 
of  the  bayonet. 

^^  Mr.  President  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  ultra- Abolitionists  that  I 
would  seriously  invite  every  considerate  man  in 
the  country  solenmly  to  pause,  and  deliberately 
to  reflect,  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture, 
but  upon  that  dreadful  precipice  down  which 
they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these  ultra- 
Abolitionists  have  ceased  to  employ  the  instru- 
ments of  reason  and  perauasion,nave  made  their 


cause  political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot 
box,  that  I  am  induced,  upon  this  oecasion,  to 
address  you. 

^  There  have  been  three  epochs  m  the  histoid 
of  our  country  at  which  the  spirit  of  abolition 
displayed  it8el£  The  first  was  immediately 
after  &e  formation  of  the  present  federal  goT- 
emment  When  the  constitution  was  about 
going  into  operation,  its  powen  were  not  well 
underatood  by  the  community  at  large,  and  re- 
mained to  be  accurately  interpreted  and  defined 
At  that  period  numerous  abolition  societies 
were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  Sooetf 
of  Friends,  out  many  other  good  men.  Peti- 
tions were  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  receired 
without  serious  opposition,  referred,  and  report- 
ed upon  by  a  conmiittee.  The  r^rt  stated 
that  the  general  government  had  no  powei  to 
abolish  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  eeTeral 
Statues,  and  that  these  States  themselves  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  subject  The  re- 
port was  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satis&o- 
tion  and  tnnquillity  ensued  ;  Ihe  aboIitioD 
societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions,  in 
respect  to  the  black  population,  to  offices  of 
humanity  within  the  scope  of  existmg  laws. 

**  The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slaYcry 
and  abolition,  incidentally,  was  brought  into 
notice  and  discussion,  was  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union.  The  struggle  was  long 
strenuous,  and  fearful.  It  is  too  recent  to  make 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to 
it,  and  to  say,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by 
one  of  those  compromises  characteristic  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself 
is  the  most  signal  instance. 

"  The  third  is  that  in  which  we  now  find  ou^ 
selves,  and  to  which  various  causes  have  con- 
tributed.   The  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  British 
emancipation  in  the  islands  adjacent  to  our  con- 
tinent   Confounding  the  totally  different  cases 
of  the  powera  of  the  British  Psrliament  and 
those  of  our  Congress,  and  the  totally  different 
conditions  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands  and  the  slaves  in  the  sovereign 
and  independent  States  of  this  confederacy, 
superficial  men  have  inferred  from  the  undecid- 
ed British  experiment  the  practicability  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  these  States.    All  these 
are  different    The  powera  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment are  unlimited,  and  often  described  to  be 
omnipotent.    The  powera  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, on  the  contrary,  are  few,  cautiously  limit- 
ed, scrupulously  excluding   all  that  are  not 
granted,  and  above  all,  carefully  and  absolutely 
excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  or  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  the  several  States.    The 
slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation  ope- 
rated, were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom, 
but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies  having  no 
voice  in  Parliament    The  West  India  slave- 
holder was  neither  representative,  or  represented 
in  that  Parliament  And  while  I  most  fervently 
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wkh  oomplete  Boocess  to  the  BritiBh  experiment 
of  the  West  India  emancipation,  I  confess  that 
I  htn  fetrfnl  forehodings  of  a  disastrous  ter- 
minatioD.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  the  British  Parliament 
trotted  the  West  India  slayes  as  freemen,  it  also 
tnited  the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.    If 
instead  of  these  slaves  being  separated  by  a 
wide  ooein  from  the  parent  country,  three  or 
four  millbns  of  African  n^ro  slaves  had  been 
dioened  over  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Iraaiid,  tnd  their  owners  had  been  men^bers  of 
the  British  Parliament — a  case  which  would 
have  presented  some  analogy  to  our  own  coun- 
try—does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have 
bom  expedient  or  practical  to  have  emancipated 
thein,  leaving  them  to  remain,  with  all  their 
embittered  mlii^s,  in  the  United  kingdom, 
hoondlees  as  the  powers  of  the  British  govem- 
meotare? 

**  Other  causes  have  conspired  with  the  Brit- 
ish example  to  produce  the  existing  excitement 
from  abolitbn.  I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
aod  with  no  intentk>n  to  occasion  irritation 
here  or  daewhere,  that  there  are  persons  in 
both  parts  of  the  Union  who  have  sought  to 
niog^  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  array  one 
portioii  of  the  Union  agunst  the  other.  It  is 
the  misfortaDe  of  free  countries  that,  in  high 
party  timea^  a  dispoeition  too  often  prevails  to 
Mize  bold  of  every  thing  which  can  strengthen 
the  one  side  or  wfiken  the  other.  Prior  to  the 
hte  election  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  be  was  diaiged  with  being  an 
^litionist,  and  abolition  desiniB  were  imputed 
to  many  of  his  supporters,  finch  as  I  vras  op- 
poied  to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administra- 
tion, I  neither  shared  in  making  or  believing 
the  tntth  of  the  diaige.  He  was  scarcely  in- 
stalled in  oiBce  before  the  same  charge  was  di- 
i^eeted  against  those  who  opposed  his  election. 

'^  It  is  not  true — ^I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true 
—that  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
coontij  has  any  design  or  aim  at  abolition.  I 
shoold  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should 
cannier,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the 
^ility  of  our  system  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
exist  Whilst  neither  party  can  be,  I  think, 
jostijr  aocnsed'of  any  abolition  tendency  or  pur- 
poee,  both  have  profited,  and  both  been  injured, 
ia  paiticokr  loodities,  by  the  accession  or  ab- 
c^^^ctioii  of  abolition  support.  If  the  account 
were  birlj  stated,  I  believe  the  party  to  which 
f  ^  opposed  has  pnMfited  much  more,  and  been 
nyond  moch  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong. 
Bat  I  am  fiu*,  for  that  reason,  from  being  dis- 
PMed  to  accuse  onr  adversaries  of  abolitionism." 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  RESIGNATION 
OF  MB.  BIDDLE:  FINAL  SUSPENSION. 

On  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  this  Bank 
made  an  exposition  of  its  affairs  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  as  required  by 
its  charter,  in  which  its  assets  aggregated 
866,180,396;  and  its  liabilities  aggr^;»ted 
833,180,855 :  the  exposition  being  verified  by 
the  usual  oaths  required  on  such  occasions. 

On  the  30th  of  March  following  Mr.  Biddle 
resigned  his  place  as  president  of  the  Bank, 
^ving  as  a  reason  for  it  that,  ^  the  affairs  of 
the  instittUion  were  in  a  state  of  great  pn^- 
perityj  and  no  longer  needed  his  services?^ 

On  the  same  day  the  board  of  directors  in  ao- 
cegting  the  resignation,  passed  a  resolve  declar- 
ing that  the  President  Biddle  had  left  the  insti- 
tution *^  prosperous  in  all  its  relations,  strong 
in  its  ability  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
community,  cordial  with  other  banks,  and  se- 
cure in  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  connected 
with  it  at  home  or  abroad?^ 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  Bank  closed  her 
doors  upon  her  creditors,  under  the  mild  name 
of  suspension— never  to  open  them  again. 

In  the  month  of  April  preceding,  when  leav- 
ing Washington  to  return  to  Missouri,  I  told  the 
President  there  would  be  another  suspension, 
headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore we  met  again :  at  my  return  in  November 
it  was  his  first  expression  to  remind  me  of  that 
conversation ;  and  to  say  it  was  the  second  time 
I  had  foreseen  these  suspensions,  and  warned 
him  of  them.  He  then  jocularly  said,  don't 
'predict  so  any  more.  I  answered  I  should  not ; 
for  it  was  the  last  time  this  Bank  would  sus- 
pend. 

Still  dominating  over  the  moneyed  systems 
of  the  South  and  West,  this  former  colossal  insti- 
tution was  yet  able  to  cany  along  with  her  near- 
ly all  the  banks  of  one-half  of  the  Union :  and 
unng  her  irredeemable  paper  agunst  the  solid 
currency  of  the  New  York  and  other  Northern 
banks,  and  selling  fictitious  bills  on  Europe,  she 
was  able  to  run  them  hard  for  specie— curtail 
their  operations — and  make  panic  and  distress 
in  the  money  market.    At  the  same  time  by 
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making  an  imposing  exhibition  of  her  assets^ 
arranging  a  reciprocal  use  of  their  notes  with 
other  fiuspended  banks,  keeping  np  an  i^iparent 
par  yalue  for  her  notes  and  stocks  by  fictitious 
and  oollusiye  sales  and  purchases,  and  aboTO  all, 
by  her  political  connection  with  the  powerful 
opposition — sho  was  enabled  to  keep  the  field 
as  a  bank,  and  as  a  political  power:  and  as  such 
to  act  an  efibctiTe  part  in  the  ensuing  presiden- 
tial election.  She  even  pretended  to  haye  be- 
come stronger  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Biddle 
left  her  so  prosperous ;  and  at  the  next  exposi- 
tion of  her  affairs  to  the  Pcnnsylyania  legis- 
lature (Jan.  1,  1840),  returned  her  assets  at 
$74,G03,142 ;  her  liabilities  at  $36,959,539,  and 
her  surplus  at  $37,643,603.  This  surplus,  aOer 
paying  all  liabilities,  showed  the  stock  to  be 
worth  a  premium  of  $2,643,603.  And  all  this 
duly  sworn  to. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIX. 

FIBST  SESSION  TWENTY-SIXTH  CONOBE88:  MEM- 
BERS:  0BOANIZA.TION:  POLITICAL  MAP  OF  THE 
HOUSE. 

Members  of  the  Senate* 

New  Hampshire. — Henry  Hubbard,  Franklin 
Pierce. 

Maimc. — John  Rubles,  Reuol  Williams. 

Massachusetts. — John  DaTis,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

Vermont.— San^'l  Prentiss,  Sam'l  S.  Phelps. 

Rhode  Island.— Nehemiah  R.' Knight,  N.  F. 
Dixon. 

Connecticut.  —  Thaddeus  Betts,  Perry 
Smith. 

New  Tore.— Silas  Wr^t,  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey. — Sam'l  L  Southard,  Qarret 
D.  WalL 

PcNNSTLTANiA. — Jamcs  Buchauan,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  S.  Spenoe,  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick. 

Virginia. — William  H.  Roane. 

North  Carolina. — Bedford  Brown,  R. 
Strange. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Wm. 
Campbell  Preston. 

Georgia. — Wilson  Lumpkin,  Alfi:ed  Cuth- 
bert    • 

Kentucky* — ^Heniy  Clay,  John  J.  Critten- 
den. 

Tennessee. — Hugh  L.  White,  Alex.  An- 
derson. 


Ohio.— William  Allen.  Bei\jamin  T^pan. 

Indiana^— Oliver  H.  Smith, Alberts. White. 

Mississippi. — Robert  J.  Walker,  John  Hen- 
derson. 

Louisiana. — Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Alexander 
Mouton. 

Illinois. — John  M.  Robinson,  Richard  M. 
Young. 

Alabama. — Clement  C.  Clay,  Wm.  Rulus 
King. 

M1SS9UR1. — Thomas  H.  Benton,  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Arkansas. — William  S.  Fulton,  Ambrose 
Sevier. 

Michigan. — John  Norvell,  Augustus  S.  Por- 
ter. 

Membera  nf  the  ffottse  of  Repreuntatives, 

Maine. — Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Nathan  Clifionl, 
Thomas  Davee,  George  Evans,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
ViigU  D.  Parris,  Benjamin  Randall,  Albeit 
Smith. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  G.  Athertoo, 
Edmund  Burke,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Jared  W.  Williams. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  TrumbnlL  WUDam 
L.  Storrs,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thomas  B. 
Osborne,  Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brodcway. 

Vermont.— Hiland  Hall,  William  Sla«le, 
Horace  Everett,  John  Smith.  Isaac  Fletcher. 

Massachusetts. — ^Abbot  Lawrence,  Lererett 
Saltonstall,  Caleb  Cushinr,  William  Parroeater, 
Levi  Lincoln,  [Vacancy,]  George  N.  Brings, 
William  B.  Calhoun,  William  &  Hastings,  Hen- 
ry Williams,  John  Reed,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Chosen  by  genml  ticket 
Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Robert  B.  Cranston. 

New  Yore. — Thomas  B.  Jadcson,  James  de 
laMontayne,  Ogden  Hofinian,  Edward  Curtk, 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  James  Monroe,  Gouvemenr 
Rembl&  Charles  Johnson,  Natlumiel  Jones, 
Rufus  Falen,  Aaron  Vanderpoel,  John  Ely, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Daniel  D.. Barnard,  Anson 
Brown,  David  Russell,  Augustus  C.  Hand.  John 
Fine,  Peter  J.  Wagoner,  Andrew  W.'Doic, 
John  G.  Floyd.  David  P.  Brewster,  Thomas  C. 
Crittenden,  Jonn  H.  Prentiss,  Juds<m  AUcn, 
.John  C.  Clark,  S.  B.  Leonard,  Amasa  Dana, 
Edward  Rogers,  Nehemiah  H.  ^ui,  Christopher 
Morgan,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Francis  P.  Granger, 
Meredith  Mallory,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Luther  C. 
Peck.  Richard  P.  Marvin,  MilUitl  FiUnnm, 
Charles  F.  Mitchell. 

New  Jerset.— Josej^  B.  Randolph,  Peter 
D.  Vroom,  Philemon  jDickerson,  William  R. 
Cooper,  Daniel  B.  Ryj^l  Joseph  KiUe. 

Pennsylvania. — William  Beatty,  Richard 
Riddle,  James  Cooper,  Edward  Davies,  John 
Davis,  John  Edwanls,  Josenh  Fomance,  John 
Galbndth,  James  Genry,  Robert  H.  Hammond, 
Thomas  Henry,  Enos  Hook,  Francis  James, 
Georee  M.  Keim,  Isaac  LeeJL  Albert  G.  Mu^ 
chan^  Samuel  W.  Morris,  GFeorge  McCulloch, 
Charles  Naylor,  Peter  Newhard,  Charles  Ogle^ 
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Lemuel  Pajnter,  DaTid  Petrikiii,  William  S. 

Ramsey.  John  SemantL  William   Simontoii, 

Georjge  W.  Toland,  Dayid  D.  Wagoner. 
DiLiwAac. — ^Thomas  Robinson,  ir. 
MiiTLiMD.~James  CarrolL  John   Dennis, 

Solomoii  Hilkn,  jr.,  Daniel  Jenifer,  William 
Cost  Johnson,  Francis  Thomas,  Philip  F. 
Tliomas,  John  T.  H.  WorUungton. 

TuGiNiA. — ^Linn  Banks,  Andrew  Beime, 
John  M.  Botts,  Walter  Coles,  Robert  Craig, 
6eor]ge  C.  Dromgoole,  James  Garland,  William 
LGoggiUj  John  Hill,  Joel  Holleman,  George 
W.  Hopkms,- Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Joseph 
JohDfiOD,  John  W.  Jones,  William  Lucas, 
Charies  F.  Heroer,  Francis  £.  Rives,  Green  B. 
Sunnels,  Lewis  Steinrod,  John  Tdiaferro,  Hen- 
rjA  Wise. 

North  Caroluia. — Jesse  A.  Bjnum,  Henry 
W.  Goonor,  Edmund  Deberry,  Charles  Fisher, 
James  Graham,  Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  John 
Hill,  James  J.  McKay,  William  Montgomery. 
KeoDeth  Rayner,  Charies  Shepard,  Edward 
Staolj,  Lewis  Williams. 

SocTH  Carolina. — Sampson  H.  Butler.  John 
Campbell,  John  K.  Griffin,  Isaac  £.  Holmes, 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James 
Sogos,  Thomas  B.  Sumter,  Waddy  Thomp- 
ion,jr. 

Gkoigia. — Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J. 
Black,  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
William  G.  Dawson,  Richard  W.  Habersham, 
Thomas  B.  King,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Lott 
WarreiL 

Alabama.— R.  H.  Chapman,  David  Hubbard, 
Gtoiige  W.  Crabby  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  James  Dil- 
letL 

LouiBURA.— Edward  D.  White,  Edward 
Cbinn,  Rice  Garland. 

Muaisszppi. — A.  G.  Brown,  J.  Thompson. 

Missouri. — John  Miller,  John  Jameson. 

AiKANSAs.— Edward  Cross. 

Tevxesske.— William  B.  Carter,  Abraham 
MtClellan,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Julius  W. 
Bladcwell,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey.  WUliam  B. 
Campbell,  John  Bell,  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
Hamy  M.  Waterson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Cave 
Johitton,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christopher  H. 
WiUiams. 

Kevtcckt.— Linn  Boyd,  Philip  Triplett^  Jo- 
Kpb  Underwood,  Sherrod  Williams,  Simeon  W. 
AndenoiL  Willis  Qreen,  John  Pope,  William  J. 
Gntet,  John  White,  Richard  Hawes,  L.  W. 
^Aadmn,  Garret  Davis,  William  0.  Butler. 

Ohioi— Alelander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller, 
P«<ndc  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  William 
I>otDe,  Calvary  Morris,  William  R.  Bond,  Jo- 
Mph  Ridgway,  WUliam  MedUI,  Samson  Ma- 
^  IsMc  Paniih,  Jonathan  Taylor,  D.  P.  Lead- 
wer,  George  Sweeny,  John  Vr.  Allen,  Joshua 
A-  Giddinsa,  John  Hastings,  D.  A.  Stark- 
veather,  Henty  Swearingen. 

HicHiGAx.— Isaac  E.  Crary. 

hroiARA.— Geo.  H.  Proffit^  John  Davis,  John 
^.Thomas  Smith,  James  Ruiden,  Wm.  W. 
Vkk,  T.  A.  HowanL 


Illinois. — John  Reynolds,  Zadok  Casey, 
John  T.  Stuart 

The  organization  of  the  House  was  delayed 
for  many  days  by  a  case  of  closely  and  earnest- 
ly contested  election  from  the  State  of  Xew 
Jersey.*  Five  citizens,  to  wit:  John  B.  Ay- 
crigg^  John  B.  Maxwell,  William  Halsted, 
Thomas  C.  Stratton,  Thomas  Jones  Torke,  had 
received  the  govemor^s  certificate  as  duly  elect- 
ed :  five  other  citizens,  to  wit :  Philemon  Dick- 
erson,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Wil- 
liam R.  Cooper,  John  Kille,  claimed  to  have 
received  a  majority  of  the  kwful  votes  given  in 
4he  election :  and  each  set  demanded  admission 
as  representatives.  No  case  of  contested  election 
was  ever  more  warmly  disputed  in  the  House. 
The  two  sets  of  claimants  were  of  opposite  politi- 
cal parties :  the  House  was  nearly  divided ;  five 
from  one  side  and  added  to  the  other  would  make 
a  difference  of  ten  yotes :  and  these  ten  might 
determine  its  character.  The  first  strugg^s  was 
on  the  part  of  the  members  holding  the  certifi- 
cates chiiming  to  be  admitted,  and  to  act  as  mem* 
hers,  until  the  question  of  right  should  be  de- 
cided ;  and  as  this  would  give  them  a  right  to  vote 
for  speaker,  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of  decid- 
ing that  important  election :  and  for  this  point  a 
great  struggle  was  made  by  the  whig  party. 
The  democracy  could  not  ask  for  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  five  democratic  claimants,  as 
they  only  presented  a  case  which  required  to 
be  examined  before  it  oonld  be  decided.  Their 
course  was  to  exclude  both  sets,  and  send  them 
equally  before  the  committee  of  contested  elec- 
tions ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  organization  of  the  House  was 
adopted  after  an  arduous  and  protracted  struggle, 
in  which  every  variety  of  parliamentary  motion 
was  exhausted  by  each  side  to  acccmiplish  its  pur- 
pose ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  to  report  which  five  of  the 
ten  contestants  had  received  the  greatest  number 
of  l^al  votes.  This  was  putting  the  issue  on  the 
rights  of  the  voters— on  the  broad  and  popular 
ground  of  choice  by  the  people :  and  was  equiv- 
alent to  deciding  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  contestants,  who  held  the  certificate 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  majority  of 
votes  returned  to  his  office  was  in  their  favor, — 
counting  the  votes  of  some  precincts  which  the 
governor  and  council  had  rejected  for  illegality 
in  holding  the  elections.    As  the  constitutional 
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judge  of  the  election,  qualifications  and  retarns 
of  its  own  members,  the  House  disregarded  the 
decision  of  the  gOTemor  and  council ;  and,  de- 
ferring to  the  representative  principle,  made  the 
decision  turn,  not  upon  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cers holding  the  election,  but  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Toters.. 

This  strenuous  contest  was  not  terminated 
until  the  10th  of  March — ^nearly  one  hundred 
days  from  the  time  of  its  commencement  The 
five  democratic  members  were  then  admitted  to 
their  seats.  In  the  mean  time  the  election  for 
speaker  had  been  brought  on  by  a  vote  of  118 
to  110 — the  democracy  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  on  the  election  after  a  total  exhaustion 
of  every  parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  keep  it  off. 
Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  was  the  demo- 
cratic nominee :  Mr.  Jno.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was 
nominated  on  the  part  of  the  whigs.  The  whole 
vote  given  in  was  235,  making  118  necessary  to 
a  choice.  Of  these,  Mr.  Jones  received  118: 
Mr.  Bell,  102.  Twenty  votes  were  scattered, 
of  which  11,  on  the  whig  side,  went  to  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Georgia ;  and  9  on  the  democratic 
side  were  thrown  upon  three  southern  mem- 
bers. Had  any  five  of  these  nine  voted  for  Mr. 
Jones,  it  would* have  elected  him:  while  the 
eleven  given  to  Mr.  Dawson  would  not  have  ef- 
fected the  election  of  Mr.  Bell.  It  was  clear  the 
democracy  had  the  miyority,  for  the  contested 
election  from  New  Jersey  having  been  sent  to  a 
committee,  and  neither  set  of  the  contestants 
allowed  to  vote,  the  question  became  purely  and 
simply  one  of  party :  but  there  was  a  fraction 
in  each  party  which  did  not  go  with  the  party 
to  which  it  belonged :  and  hence,  with  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  bring  on  the  election, 
and  a  majority  voting  in  it,  the  democratic 
nominee  lacked  five  of  the  number  requisite  to 
elect  him.  The  contest  was  continued  through 
five  successive  ballotings  without  any  better  re- 
sult for  Mr.  Jones,  and  worse  for  Mr.  Bell ;  and 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  firaction  of 
each  party  determined  to  control  the  election. 
It  became  a  question  with  the  democratic  party 
what  to  do  ?  The  fraction  which  did  not  go 
with  the  party  were  the  fiiends  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  although  always  professing  democratically 
had  long  acted  with  the  whigs,  and  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  body  of  the  party  against  which 
they  had  been  acting.  The  election  was  in  their 
hands,  and  they  gave  it  to  be  known  that  if  one 
of  their  number  was  taken,  they  would  vote  with 


the  body  of  the  party  and  elect  him:  and  Mr. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama^  was  the  person 
indicated.    The  extreme  importance  of  having  a 
speaker  friendly  to  the  administration  induced 
all  the  leading  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  go 
into  this  arrangement,  and  to  hold  a  caucus  to 
cary  it  into  effect.    The  caucus  was  held :  Mr. 
Lewis  was  adopted  as  the  candidate  of  the 
party:    and,  the  usual  resolves  of  unanimity 
having  been  adopted,  it  was  expected  to  elect 
him  on  the  first  tiiaL    He  was  not,  however, 
60  elected ;  nor  on  the  second  trial ;  nor  on  the 
third;   nor  on  any  one  up  to  the  seventh: 
when,  having  never  got  a  higher  vote  than  Mr. 
Jones,  and  fidling  off  to  the  one-half  of  it,  he 
was  dropped  i  and  but  few  knew  how  the  balk 
came  to  pass.   It  was  thus :    The  writer  of  tlus 
View  was  one  of  a  few  who  would  not  capitulate 
to  half  a  dozen  members,  known  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends,  long  separated  from  the  party, 
bitterly  opposing  it,  just  returning  to  it,  and 
undertaking  to  govern  it  by  constituting  them- 
selves into  a  balance  wheel  between  the  two 
nearly  balanced  parties.    He  preferred  a  clean 
defeat  to  any  victory  gained  by  such  capitula- 
tion.   He  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
had  friends  there  who  thought  as  he  did ;  and 
these  he  recommended  to  avoid  the  caucus,  and 
remain  unbound  by  its  resolves ;  and  when  the 
election  came  on,  vote  as  they  pleased :  which 
they  did :  and  enough  of  them  throwing  away 
their  votes  upon  those  who  were  no  candidates, 
thus  prevented  the  election  of  Mr.  Lewis :  and 
so  returned  upon  the  little  fraction  of  pretenden 
the  lesson  which  they  had  taught 

It  was  the  same  with  the  whig  part  j.  A 
fraction  of  its  members  refused  to  support  the 
regular  candidate  of  the  party ;  and  after  many 
fruitless  trials  to  elect  him,  he  was  abandoned 
— ^Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  taken 
up,  and  eventually  elected.  He  had  voted  with 
the  wh%  party  in  the  New  Jersey  election  case 
—among  the  scattering  in  the  votes  for  speaker ; 
and  was  finally  elected  by  the  full  whig  -vote, 
and  a  few  of  the  scattering  frt>m  the  democratic 
ranks.  He  was  one  of  the  small  band  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  friends ;  so  that  that  gentleman  sno- 
ceeded  in  governing  the  whig  election  of  speak^ 
after  failing  to  govern  that  <^  the  democracj. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  speaker  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  were 
Southern  men — no  Northern  man  being  at  any 
time  put  in  nomination,  or  voted  for.    And  this 
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dnonttaooe  illuitntes  a  permdiiig  syBtem  of 
•ction  between  the  two  seetiom  firom  the 
Ansditioii  of  the  goverximeiit—- tiie  fionthem 
9(%  for  the  honors,  the  northern  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  gOTemment  And  etch  has  sucoeeded, 
bat  with  the  differenoe  of  a  raooess  in  a  solid 
nd  in  an  empty  parBoit.  The  North  has  be- 
eome  ridi  upon  the  benefits  of  the  goyemment : 
ibfb  Sooth  has  grown  lean  upon  its  honors. 

Hub  aidoons  and  protraeted  contest  for 
ipedcer,  and  where  the  issne  involyed  the  yital 
pirtj  qnestion  of  the  organization  of  the  Hoose, 
ind  where  eyery  member  dassifled  himself  by  a 
delibente  and  perseyering  series  of  yotes,  be- 
oomeB  unportant  in  a  political  classification 
point  of  Tiew,  and  is  here  presented  in  detail  as 
the  political  map  of  the  Honse — takii^g  the  first 
Tote  as  showing  the  character  of  the  whole. 
1.  Members  yoting  for  Mr.  Jones :  113. 

Jodson  AUen^ngh  J.  Anderson,  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  William  Beatty,  Andrew 
Borne,  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  Linn  Boyd,  Dayid 
P.  Brewster,  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Albert  Q.  Brown, 
Cdmimd  Burke,  Sampson  M.  Butler,  William 
0.  Sutler,  Jesse  A.  Bynum,  John  Carr,  James 
Cam^  Zadok  Casey,  Reuben  Ch^mian,  Nathan 
Clifford,  Walter  Cd[es,  Henry  W.  Connor.  Ro- 
bert Craig,  Isaac  £.  Crary,  Edward  Cfross, 
Anaaa  Dana,  Thomas  Dayee,  John  Dayis,  John 
W,  Davis,  William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig^ 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  Alexander  Duncan,  Ne- 
bnmah  H.  Earl,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  Ely, 
John  Fine,  Isaac  Fletcher,  John  G.  Floyd, 
Joseph  Foriianoe,  John  Galbraith,  James  Gerry, 
Robert  H.  Hammond,  Augustus  C.  Hand,  John 
HaitiQga,  Micajah  T.  Hawldns,  John  Hill  of 
North  Carolina^  Solomon  Hillen  Jr.,  Joel  HoUe- 
nan,  Enos  Hook,  Tilghman  A.  Howuxl,  Dayid 
Hnbtiard,  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  John  Jameson. 
Joseph  Johnson^  Caye  Johnson,  Nathanid 
Jones.  George  M.  Keim,  Gouterneur  Kemble, 
Danid  P.  Leadbetter,  laaMic  Leet,  Stephen  B. 
l^ooard,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
William  Lucas,  Abraham  McLellan,  George 
McMIodi,  James  J.  McKay,  Meredith  Malkny, 
Albert  G.  Mftrr*^^"*^,  WiUum  Medill,  John 
Miller,  James  D.  L.  Montanya,  William  Mont- 
pnerj:  Samuel  W.  Morris,  Peter  Xewhard, 
uue  Parrish,  WiUiam  Parmenter.  Yirgil  D. 
Hnia,  Lemuel  Paynter,  Dayid  PetnJdn,  Francis 
W.  Piduns,  John  H.  Prentiss,  William  S.  Ram- 
ftJtJobn  Reynolds,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis 
B.  Rins,  Thomas  Robinson  Jr.,  Edward  Rod- 
ent, Green  B.  Samuels.  Tristram  Shaw,  Charles 
^^arl  Albert  Smith,  John  Smith,  Thomas 
gBuUi,  Dayid  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Tbtton  R.  Strong^  Hennr  Swearingen^George 
Sweeny.  Jonathan  Tayte,  Francis  Thomas, 
Pw^  F.  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins 
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L.  Toniey,  Aaron  YanderpoeLDayid  D.  Wscner, 
Harvey  JL  Watterson-John  B.  WelleivWilliam 
W.  Wick,  Jared  W,  Williams,  Henry  Williams, 
John  T.  H.  Worthington. 

2.  Members  yoting  for  Mr.  Bell:  102. 

John  Quincy  Adams^ohn  W.  Allen,  Simeon 
H.  Anderson,  Landaff  W .  Androws,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard.  Richard  Riddle,  William  R.  Bond, 
John  M.  Botts,  George  N.  Briggs,  John  H. 
Brockway,  Anson  Brown,  William  B.  Calhoun, 
William  B.  Campbell,  William  B.  Carter,  Thom- 
as W.  Chum,  Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  John  C. 
Clark,  James  Cooper,  Thomas  Corwm,  Gkorge 
W.  CrabK  Robt.  B.  Cranstoi^  John  W.  Crockett, 
Edward  Curtis,  Caleb  Cushuig,  Edward  Dayies. 
Garret  Dayis,  William  C.  Dawson,  Edmund 
Deberry.  John  Dennis,  James  Dellet,  John  Ed- 
wards, Ge(vge  Eyans,  Horace  Eyerett  Millard 
FiUmoro,  Rice  Garknd,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Meredith 
P.  Gentry,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  L. 
Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Gooda  James  Graham, 
Francis  Granger:  Willis  Green,  William  J. 
Grayes,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Hiland  Hall,  Wfl- 
liam  S.  Hastiiu;s,  Richard  Hawes,  Thomas  Hen- 
ry, John  Hill  of  Virginia,  Ogden  Hoffman, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Francis  James,  Daniel  Jenifer, 
Charles  Johnston,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  Ley!  lanooln,  Richard  P.  Maryin, 
Sanoson  Mason,  Charles  F.  Meroe^  Charles  F. 
Mitchell,  James  Monroe,  Christopher  Morgan, 
Calyary  Morris,  Charles  Naylor.  Charles  Ogle, 
Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Rufiis  Paien.  Luther  C. 
Pedc,  John  Pope,  George  £L  Profflt,  Benjamm 
RandalL  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  James  Rariden, 
Kenneth  Rayner^  John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway, 
Dayid  Russell,  Leyerett  SaltonstaU,  John  Ser- 
geants William  Simonton,  William  Slade.  Tru- 
man Smith,  Edward  Stanly.  William  L.  Storrs, 
John  T.  Stuart,  John  Taliaferro,  Joseph  L.  Til- 
linghast,  Geoiige  W.  Toland,  Philip  Triplett, 
Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph  R.  U  nderwood,  Peter 
J.  Wagner,  Edward  D.  White.  John  White, 
Thomas  W.  WHliams.  Lewis  Williams,  Joseph 
L.  Willism&  Christo^er  H.  Williams,  Sherrod 
Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

3.  Scattering:  20. 

The  following  named  members  yoted  for 
William  C.  Dawson,  of  Georeia. 

Julius  C.  Alford,  John  Bel^  Edward  J.  Bhu^ 
Richard  W.  Habersham,  Geom  W.  Hopkins, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Thomas 
B.  Kin^  Eufluiius  A.  Nisbe^  Waddy  Thomp- 
son jr.,  Lott  Warren. 

The  following  named  members  yoted  for  Dixon 
H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama : 

John  Campbell,  Mark  A.  Cooper^  John  K. 
Griffin,  John  W .  Jones,  Walter  T.  Colquitt 

The  following  named  members  yoted  for 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina: 

Charles  Fisher,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Robert  M. 
T.  Hunterv  James  Rocers,  Thomas  B.  Sumter. 

James  Garland  yoted  for  George  W.  Hopkini^ 
ofYiiginia. 
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Charles  Ogle  Toted  for  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 

of  Yuqginia. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

FIB8T  SESSION  OP  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  OON- 
OBS8S:  PESSIDENT*8  MESSAGE 

The  President  met  with  firmness  the  new  sus- 
pension of  the  banks  of  the  southern  and  west- 
em  half  of  the  Union,  headed  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Far  from  yielding  to  it  he 
perseverea  in  the  recommendation  of  his  great 
measures,  found  in  their  conduct  new  reasons 
for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State,  and  plainly 
reminded  the  delinquent  institutions  with  a  to- 
tal want  of  the  reasons  for  stoppii^  payment 
which  they  had  alleged  two  years  before.    He 


^  It  now  appears  that  there  are  other  motives 
than  a  want  of  public  confidence  under  which 
the  banks  seek  to  justify  themselves  in  a  refusal 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Scarcely  were  the 
country  and  government  relieved,  ih  a  degree, 
from  the  di£Bculties  occasioned  by  the  general 
suspension  of  1837,  when  a  partial  one,  occur- 
ring within  thirty  months  of  the  former,  pro- 
duced new  and  serious  embarrassments,  though 
it  had  no  palliation  in  such  circumstances  as 
were  alleged  in  justification  of  that  which  had 
previously  taken  place.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  to  endanger  a  well- 
managed  banking  institution  j  commerce  was 
deranged  hy  no  foreign  war ;  every  branch  of 
manu&cturmg  industry  was  crowned  with  rich 
rewards ;  and  the  more  than  usual  abundaqoe 
of  our  harvests,  after  supplying  our  domestic 
wants,  had  left  our  granaries  and  storehouses 
filled  with  a  surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  this,  that  an  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciated paper  currency  is  entailed  upon  the 
people  by  a  large  portion  of  the  banks.  They 
are  not  driven  to  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a  loss 
of  public  confidence ;  or  of  a  sudden  pressure 
firom  their  depositors  or  note-holders,  but  they 
•xcuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  the  current 
of  busines^  and  exchange  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, whicn  draws  the  precious  metals  from 
their  vaults,  would  require^  in  order  to  meet  it, 
a  larger  curtailment  of  their  loans  to  a  compar- 
atively small  portion  of  the  community,  than  it 
wiU  he  <Sonvenient  for  them  to  bear,  or  perhaps 
safe  for  the  banks  to  exact  The  plea  has 
ceased  to  be  one  of  necessity.  Convenience 
and  policy  are  now  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
rant these  institutions  in  (Hsreguding  their 
solemn  obligations.    Such  conduct  is  not  mere- 


ly an  injury  to  individual  creditors,  but  it  Is  a 
wrong  to  the  whole  community,  m»n  whose 
liberality  they  hold  most  valuable  privileges — 
whose  rights  they  violate,  whose  business  they 
derange,  and  the  value  of  whose  property  thejf 
render  unstable  and  insecure.    It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  this  new  ground  for  bank  suspen- 
sions, in  reference  to  which  their  action  is  not 
only  disconnected  with,  but  wholly  independoit 
of,  that  of  the  public,  gives  a  character  to  their 
suspensions  more  alarming  than  any  which  they 
exhibited  before,  and  greatly  increases  the  im- 
propriety of  relying  on  the  banks  in  the  trans 
actions  of  the  government." 

The  President  also  exposed  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  whole  banking  system  from  its 
chain  of  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  make  the  misfortone 
or  criminality  of  one  the  misfortune  of  all.     Our 
country  banks  were  connected  with  those  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia :  they  agun  with 
the  Bank  of  England.    So  that  a  financiaL  crisis 
commencing  in  London  extends  immediately  to 
our  great  Atlantic  cities ;  and  thence  thxxmgh- 
out  the  States  to  the  most  petty  insUtutioos 
of  the  most  remote  villages  and  counties:  so 
that  the  lever  which  nused  or  sunk  oar  oaaatrj 
banks  was  in  New  York  and   Philadelphia^ 
while  they  themselves  were  worked  by  a  lever 
in  London ;  thereby  subjecting  our  systein  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  English  banking,  and  espe- 
dally  while  we  had  a  national  bank,  which,  by 
a  law  of  its  natuse,  would  connect  itself  with 
the  Bank  of  England.    All  this  was  well  shown 
by  the  President,  and  improved  into  a  reason 
for  disconnecting  ourselves  from  a  ntoneyed 
system,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  inherent 
vices  and  fidlibilities,  was  also  subject  to  the 
vices,  frUibilities,  and  even  inimica]  designs  of 
another,  and  a  foreign  system — ^belonging  to  a 
power,  always  our  competitor  in  trade   and 
mannfiictures-Hwmetimes  our  enemy  in  <^»en 
war. 

''Distant  banks  may  fiul^  without  seriooslj 
affecting   those  in  our   pnncipal   oonunextdal 
cities ;  but  the  fiulure  of  tne  latter  Is  folt  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Union.    The  suspension  at 
New  York,  in  1837.  was  every  where,   with 
very  few  exceptions,  followed,  as  soon  as  it  Vas 
known;  that  recently  at  Pniladelphia   inin^e- 
diately  affected  the  banks  of  the  South  and  West 
in  a  similar  manner.    This  dependence  of  our 
whole  banking  system  on  the  institutions  in  a 
few  lai^  cities,  is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  tb^r 
organization,  but  in  those  of  trade  and  exchaixge. 
The  banks  at  that  centre  to  which 
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fimiL  and  where  it  is  required  in  pejments  for 
meroandifie,  hold  the  power  of  oontroUiog  thoee 
m  r^gkms  whence  it  comes,  while  jthe  latter 
jMMBBB  DO  means  of  restnuning  them ;  so  tiiat 
the  Tihie  of  indlTidial  property,  and  the  proe- 
peritj  of  trade,  through  the  whole  interior  of 
the  country,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  good  or 
bid  management  of  the  banking  institutions  in 
the  great  seats  of  trade  on  the  seaboard.    Bat 
Uufl  cbam  of  dependence  does  not  stop  here. 
It  does  not  terminate  at  Philadelphia  or  New 
YorL    It  reaches  across  the  ocean,  and  ends  in 
London,  the  centre  of  the  credit  system.    The 
flune  laws  of  trade,  which  give  to  the  banks  in 
OUT  principal  cities  power  oyer  the  whole  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  subject  the 
fonner.  in  their  turn,  to  the  money  power  in 
Great  Britain.    It  is  not  denied  tluU;  the  sus- 
pension of  the  New  York  banks  in  1837,  which 
was  followed  in  ouick  succession  throughout  the 
Union,  was  partly  produced  by  an  application 
of  that  power ;  and  it  is  now  alleged,  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  present  condition  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  banks,  that  their  embamssments 
hava  arisen  from  the  same  cause.    From  this 
inilQenoe  they  cannot  now  entirely  escape,  for 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  credit  currencies  or  the 
two  countries ;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  and  exchange,  which  centres  in 
London,  and  is  rendered  almost  irresistible  by 
the  large  debts  contracted  there  by  our  mei^ 
chants,  our  bank&  and  our  States.    It  is  thus 
that  an  introduction  of  a  new  bank  into  the 
most  cbstant  of  our  villages,  places  the  business 
of  that  village  vrithin  the  influence  of  the  money 
power  in  England.    It  is  thus  that  eyery  new 
debt  which  we  contract  in  that  country,  seriously 
tffects  our  own  currency,  and  extends  over  the 
pnrsuits  of  our  citizens  its  powerful  influence. 
We  cannot  escape  from  this  by  making  new 
hiokfi,  great  or  small,  State  or  NationaL    The 
ame  duins  which  bind  those  now  existing  to 
the  centre  of  this  system  of  paper  credit,  must 
eqniUy  fetter  every  similar  institution  we  create. 
It  is  only  by  the  extent  to  which  this  system 
has  been  poshed  of  late,  that  we  have  been  made 
ftiUy  aware  of  its  irresistible  tendency  to  sub- 
ject our  own  banks  and  currency  to  a  vast  con- 
troUng  power  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  adds  a 
iKw  argument  to  those  which  illustnte  their 
precarioos  aitoatkm.    Endangered  in  the  firet 
^aoe  by  their  own  mismanagement,  and  again 
by  the  conduct  of  every  institution  which  con- 
Bccti  them  with  the  centre  of  trade  in  our  ovni 
country,  ihtj  are  yet  subjected,  beyond  all  this, 
to  the  effect  of  whatever  measures,  policy,  neces- 
sity, or  aqirice.  may  induce  those  who  control 
the  credits  of  England  to  resort  to.   Is  an  argu- 
ment req;utred  beyond  the  exposition  of  these 
frctB.  to  show  tlie  impropriety  of  using  our 
Awaking  institutions  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
&  money  ?    Can  we  venture  not  only  to  en- 
c^ter  the  risk  of  their  individual  and  mutual 
nu^management  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  place 
ovr  fcr^;n  and  domestic  policy  entirely  under 


the  control  of  a  foreign  moneyed  inltereet  ?  To 
do  so  is  to  impair  the  independence  of  our 
government,  as  the  jpresent  credit  system  has 
already  impaired  the  mdependence  of  our  banks. 
It  is  to  submit  all  its  important  operations, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  to  be  controlled  or 
thwarted  at  firet  by  our  own  banks,  and  then 
by  a  power  abroad  greater  than  themselves.  I 
cannot  brii^  myself  to  depict  the  humiliation 
to  which  this  government  and  people  might  be 
sooner  or  later  reduced,  if  the  means  fordefend- 
ing  their  rights  are  to  be  made  dependent  upon 
those  who  may  have  the  most  powerful  of  mo- 
tives to  impair  them." 

These  were  sagadous  views,  clearly  and 
strongly  presented,  and  new  to  the  public. 
Few  had  contemplated  the  evils  of  our  paper 
system,  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  depending 
upon  it  for  currency,  under  this  extended  and 
comprehensive  aspect ;  but  all  saw  it  as  soon  as 
it  was  presented;  and  this  actual  dependence 
x>f  our  banks  upon  that  of  England  became  a 
new  reason  for  the  govenmiental  dissolution  of 
all  connection  with  them.  Happily  they  were 
working  that  dissolution  themselyes,  and  pro- 
ducing that  disconnection  by  their  delinquencies 
which  they  were  able  to  prevent  Congress  from 
decreeing.  An  existing  act  of  Congress  forbid 
the  employment  of  any  non-specie  paying  bank 
as  a  government  depository,  and  equally  forbid 
the  use  of  its  paper.  They  expected  to  coerce 
the  government  to  do  both :  it  did  neither :  and 
tho  disconnection  became  complete,  even  before 
Congress  enacted  it 

The  President  had  recommended,  in  his  firet 
annual  message,  the  passage  of  a  pre-emption 
act  in  the  settlement  of  ^e  public  lands,  and 
of  a  graduation  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands  according  to  their  qualities,  governed  by 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  market. 
The  former  of  these  recommendations  had  been 
acted  upon,  and  became  law ;  and  tho  President 
had  now  the  satisfaction  to  communicate  its 
beneficial  operation. 

''On  a  former  occasion  your  attention  was 
invited  to  various  considerations  in  support  of  a 
pre-emption  law  in  behalf  of  the  settlere  on  the 
public  lands ;  and  aJso  of  a  law  gi^uating  the 
prices  for  such  lands  as  had  long  been  in  the 
market  unsold,  in  consequence  of  their  inferior 
quality.  The  execution  of  the  act  whidi  was 
passed  on  the  firet  subject  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences,  in  quieting 
titles,  and  securing  improyements  to  the  indus- 
trious ;  and  it  has  also,  to  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
I  tent,  been  exempt  from  the  frinds  which  wore 
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practised  under  prerioos  pre-emption  laws.  It 
baa,  at  the  same  time,  as  was  anticipated,  oon- 
tribnted  liberally  during  the  present  year  to 
the  reoeiptfl  of  the  Trean^.  Thepaaaage^a 
giraduation  law,  with  the  guards  before  recom- 
mended, would  also,  I  am  persuaded,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  revenue  for  sereral  years,  and 
prove  in  other  ttspeets  just  and  benenciaL 
Your  early  consideration  of  the  subiect  is,  there- 
fore, OQCQ  more  earnestly  requested." 

The  opposition  in  Congress,  who  blamed  the 
administration  for  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the 
war  with  the  Florida  Indians,  had  succeeded  in 
gettitig  through  Congress  an  appropriation  for 
a  negotiation  with  this  tribe,  and  a  resolve  re- 
questing the  President  to  negotiate.  He  did 
so — with  no  other  effect  than  to  ^ye  an  oppor- 
tunity for  renewed  treachery  and  massacre. 
The  message  said : 

''In  conformity  with  the  expressed  wishes  of 
Congress,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  spring  to 
terminate  tlra  FlorKta  war  by  negotiation.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  humane  intentions 
should  have  been  frustrated,  and  that  the  efforts 
to  bring  these  unhappy  difficulties  to  a  satis- 
ftctory  conclusion  should  have  failed.  But,  after 
entering  into  solemn  engagements  with  the  Comr 
yw^niiing  General,  the  £i£ans,  without  any  pro- 
Tocation,  recommenced  their  acts  of  treachery 
and  murder.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  that 
Territoiy  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should 
recommend  to  your  fayorable  consideration  the 
measure  proposed  hr  the  Secretary  at  War  (the 
aimed  occupation  of  the  Territoiy  J." 

With  aU  foreign  powers  the  message  had 
nothing  but  what  was  friendly  and  desirable  to 
oonoaunicate.  Nearly  erery  question  d  dis- 
sension and  dispute  had  been  settled  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor.  The  accu- 
mulated wrongs  of  thirty  yean  to  the  property 
and  persons  of  our  eitisens,  had  been  redressed 
under  President  Jackson.  He  left  the  foreign 
world  in  peace  and  friendship  with  his  country ; 
and  his  suoeessor  maintained  the  amicable  rela- 
tions so  hapi^y  established. 


CHAPTEB  XLI. 

DIYOBOB  Oy  BANK  AND  STATE;  DITOBOB  DB- 

CBBED. 

This  measure,  so  long  and  earnestly  contested, 
was  destined  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  this 
session;  but  not  without  an  opposition  on  the 


part  of  the  whig  memben  in  eidi  House,  whidi 
exhausted  both  the  powen  of  debate,  and 
the  rules  and  acts  of  parliamentary  warfiue. 
ETen  after  the  bill  had  passed  through  all  its 
fbrms— -had  been  engrossed  for  the  third  read- 
ing, and  actually  been  read  a  third  time  and 
was  waiting  for  the  call  of  the  y ote,  with  a  fixed 
minority  shown  to  be  in  its  &Tor — the  warfue 
continued  upon  it,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
excite  the  people  against  it:  for  its  passnge  in 
the  Senate  was  certain.  It  was  at  this  last  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Clay  delirered  one  of  his  inqws- 
sioned  and  glowing  speeches  against  it. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
statesman  than  the  physician,  to  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  the  body  to  which  he  is  to  minis- 
ter before  he  yentures  to  prescribe  any  bealixig 
remedy.    It  is  with  no  pfeasure,  but  with  pro- 
found regret,  that  I  surrey  the  present  oonditioa 
of  our  country.    I  have  rarely,  I  think  nerer, 
known  a  period  of  such  uniTcrsal  and  intense  dis- 
tress. The  general  ^vemment  is  in  debt,  and  its 
existing  revenue  is  inadequate  to  meet  its  ordi- 
nary expenditure.    The  States  are  in  debt,  some 
of  them  largely  in  debt,  insomuch  that  they 
haye  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ruinous 
expedient  of  contracting  new  loans  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  prior  loans ;  and  the  people  are 
surrounded  with  difficulties;  greatly  embar- 
rassed, and  inyolyed  in  debt.     Whilst  this  is, 
unfortunately,  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
the  means  (h  extinguishing  this  yast  mass  of 
debt  are  in  constant  £minution.  Property  is  fil- 
ing in  yalue— «11  the  great  staples  of  the  coon- 
tiy  are  declining  in  price,  and  destined,  I  fear, 
to  further  dedine.    The  certain  tenden^  of  this 
yery  measure  is  to  reduce  prices.    The  banks 
are  rapidly  decreasing  the  amount  of  their  dr- 
culation.    About  one-half  of  them,  extending 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  extreme  Soothwest, 
haye  suspended  specie  payments,  presenting  an 
image  of  a  paralytic,  one  moiety  of  whose  body 
is  stricken  with  palsy.    The  buiks  are  without 
a  head ;  and,  instead  of  unioi^  concert^  and  co- 
operation between  them,  we  behold  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  enmity.    We  haye  no  currency 
whateyer  possessing  uniform  yalue  throughout 
the  whole  countiy.     That  whidi  we  haye.  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  banka^  is 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder,  insomuch  that 
it  yaries,  in  comparison  with  the  specie  standard, 
from  par  to  fifty  per  cent,  discount.  Exchanges, 
too^  are  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion,  not 
merely  between  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
between  cities  and  places  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood.    That  between  our  great  cominercial 
marts  of  New  York  and  Philadelj^hia,  witlun 
fiye  or  six  houn  of  each  other,  yarallating  be- 
tween seyen  and  ten  per  cent    The  products 
of  our  agricultural  industry  are  unable  to  find, 
their  way  to  market  from  the  want  of  means  in. 
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tliehndB  of  tnidera  to  parehMe  them,  or  from 
the  wnt  pfconfldenoe  in  the  stabflitj  of  things. 
Mnj  of  onr  manntotoriea  stopped  or  stcmpiBg, 
e^xenUf  in  Uie  importsnt  bimndi  of  woouens ; 
aad  a  fist  aocomolation  of  their  &brioB  on  huid, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  confidence  and  tlie 
wntdied  stste  <^  ezchai^  between  different 
McCions  of  the  Union.  Sodi  is  the  imeyamersted 
pietore  of  our  present  condition.  Andamidst 
the  diric  and  dense  dood  thai  sorrounds  ns,  I 
perodte  notonegleam  of  light.  It  gives  me  no- 
tluqg  bat  pain  to  sketch  the  picture.  But  duty 
and  troth  reqnire  that  existing  diseases  shoold 
00  KinflBiiv  ftTsim*^*"  sno  nrooeQ  xo  uia  DOvcom. 
We  shall  otherwise  be  ntterlj  incapable  of  con- 
oaring  or  applring  appropriate  rconedies.  If 
tk  present  nnhappj  state  of  onr  country  had 
bm  bnnight  upon  the  neople  hy  their  foUr 
lod  extravagance,  it  oug^t  to  be  borne  with 
fortitude,  and  without  complunt^  and  without 
npRMch.  But  it  is  tnj  deliberate  judgment 
tut  it  has  not  been — ^that  the  people  are  not  to 
Uine^-andthat  the  p^cipal  causes  of  existing 
cabHrassments  are  not  to  be  traced  to  them. 
Sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  waste  the  time  or 
exdte  the  feelings  of  members  of  the  Senate  by 
direUfaig  long  on  what  I  suppose  to  be  those 
cusefl.  Hy  object  is  a  better,  a  higher,  and  I 
hope  a  more  acceptable  one — ^to  consider  the 
icisedieB  proposed  for  the  present  exigency. 
Still,  I  should  not  fUlfil  my  whole  duty  if  I  did 
not  briefly  say  that^  in  my  conscience,  I  beliere 
onr  peomiary  dis^esses  have  mainly  sprung 
from  the  reAisal  to  recharter  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States ;  the  removal  of  the  public 
^eponts  from  that  institution ;  the  multiplica- 
tioo  of  State  banks  in  consequence ;  and  the 
TRMuy  stimulus  giTen  to  them  to  extend  their 
opentioos;  the  biuigling  manner  in  which  the 
hw,  depositing  the  surplus  treasure  with  the 
Stitei.  was  executed;  the  Treasury  circular; 
a&d  ahhoQ^  last,  periiapB  not  least,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  veto  on  the  bill  for  dis- 
triboting^  among  the  States,  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  mies  of  tiie  public  Unds." 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  speech — ^the  con- 

tinutioii  aad  conclusion  of  which  was  bound  to 

he  inhiraxmy  with  this  b^inning ;  and  obliged 

to  fin  up  the  picture  so  pathetically  drawn.    It 

<^  n,  aad  the  vote  being  at  last  taken,  the  bill 

peved  by  a  Ikir  majority— 24  to  18.    But  it 

bad  the  House  of  Representatives  stfll  to  en- 

^<)^ter,  where  it  had  met  its  (ate  before ;  and 

to  that  House  it  was  immediately  sent  for  its 

^'^■KoneoQe.  A  majority  were  known  to  be  for 

it;  bot  the  shortest  road  was  taken  to  its  pas- 

ttge;  and  that  wvs  under  the  debate-killing 

pi^enre  of  the  preTious  question.     That  qoes- 

^  VIS  freely  used ;  mod  amendment  after 

'"^Widment  eat  off;  motion  after  motion  stifled; 


speech  after  speech  suppressed ;  the  bill  carried 
from  stage  to  stage  by  a  sort  of  silent  struggle 
(chiefly  interrupted  hy  the  repeated  process  of 
calling  yeas  and  nays),  until  at  last  it  reached 
the  final  rote — and  was  passed— by  a  majority, 
not  horge,  but  dear— 124  to  107.  This  was  the 
30th  of  June,  that  is  to  say,  withm  tvrenfy  days 
of  the  end  of  a  session  of  near  eig^t  months. 
The  previous  question,  so  often  abused,  now  so 
properly  used  (for  the  bill  was  an  old  measure, 
on  which  not  a  new  word  was  to  be  spoken,  or 
a  vote  to  be  changed,  the  only  effort  being  to 
stare  it  off  until  the  end  of  the  session),  acoom- 
pfiahed  this  good  vrork — and  opportunely;  fiir 
the  next  Congress  was  its  deadly  foe. 

The  bill  was  passed,  but  the  bitter  spirit  which 
pursued  it  was  not  appeased.  There  is  a  form 
to  be  gone  through  after  the  bill  has  passed  all 
its  three  readings — the  form  of  agreeing  to  its 
title.  This  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  and 
form  as  it  is  to  give  a  child  a  name  after  it  is 
bom :  and,  in  both  cases,  the  parents  having  the 
natural  right  of  bestowing  ttie  name.  But  in 
the  case  of  this  bill  the  title  becomes  a  question, 
which  goes  to  the  House,  and  gives  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  measure  a  last  chance  of  shovring 
their  temper  towards  it:  for  it  is  a  form  in 
which  nothing  but  temper  can  be  shown.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  simply  voting  against  the 
title,  as  proposed  by  its  friends—- at  others,  and 
where  the  opposition  is  extreme,  it  is  done  by  a 
motion  to  amend  the  title  by  striking  it  out,  and 
substituting  another  of  odium,  and  this  mode 
of  opposition  gives  the  party  oppoeed.  to  it  sn 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself^  compressed  into  an 
essence,  and  spread  upon  the  journal  for  a  pei^ 
petual  remembrance.  This  was  the  form  adopt- 
ed  on  this  occasion.  The  name  borne  at  the 
head  of  the  bill  was  inoffensive,  and  descriptive. 
It  described  the  bill  according  to  its  contents^ 
and  did  it  in  appropriate  and  modest  termSk 
None  of  the  phrases  used  in  debate,  such  as 
"  Divorce  of  Bank  and  SUte,"  "  Sub-treasuiy," 
'^  Independent  Treasury,"  ^,  and  which  had 
become  annoying  to  the  opposition,  were  em- 
ployed, but  a  plain  title  of  description  in  these 
terms :  ^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  coUeetion, 
aafi'keepingy  and  disbursing  of  the  public 
money."  To  this  title  Mr.  James  Goc^mt,  of 
Pennqrlvania^  moved  an  amendment,  in  the 
shape  of  a  substitute,  in  these  words :  ^Anad 
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to  reduce  the  value  of  property,  the  produete 
of  the  farmer  J  and  the  wagee  of  labor,  to  de- 
stroy the  inddfted  portioM  of  the  community, 
and  to  place  the  Treasury  of  the  nation  in  the 
handa  of  the  Freaident.^  Bdbre  a  Tote  oould  be 
taken  upon  this  proposed  substitute,  Mr.  Caleb 
Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  to  amend 
it  by  addiQg  '*  to  enable  the  public  money  to  be 
drawn  from  the  public  TVeaeury  without  ap- 
propriation  made  by  law^^  and  hating  proposed 
this  amendment  to  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment,  Mr. 
Gushing  began  to  speak  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
Then  followed  a  scene  in  which  the  parliamen- 
tary histoiy  must  be  allowed  to  speak- for  itself. 

"  Mr.  C0SHINO  then  resumed,  and  sud  he  had 
moTed  the  amendment  with  a  view  of  making  a 
Tery  limited  series  of  remarks  pertinent  to  the 
subject  He  was  then  proceeding  to  show  why, 
in  his  opinion,  the  contents  of  tlM  bill  did  not 
agree  with  its  title,  when 

"^  Mr.  Petrikin,  of  Pennsylyania,  called  him 
to  order. 

^'  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  fW>m  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  right  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
bill,  if  it  were  not  a  proper  title.  He  had. 
therefore,  a  right  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  bill,  to  show  that  the  title  was  improper. 

^  Mr.  Petrikin  still  objected. 

"  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylyania  would  be  pleased  to  reduce  his  point 
of  order  to  writing. 

"  Mr.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  called  Mr.  Petrikin 
to  order ;  and  after  some  colloquial  debate,  the 
objection  was  withdrawn. 

^  Mr.  Gushing  then  resumed,  and  appeared 
Tery  indignant  at  the  interruption.  He  wished 
to  know  if  the  measure  was  to  be  forced  on  the 
oountry  without  affording  an  opportunity  to  say 
a  single  word.  He  said  they  were  at  fiie  last 
act  in  the  drama,  but  the  end  was  not  yet  Mr. 
G.  then  proceeded  to  ^ye  his  reasons  why  he 
considered  the  bill  as  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, as  he  contended  that  it  pave  the  Secretary 
power  to  draw  on  the  public  money  without 
appropriations  by  law.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serring  that  he  had  witnessed  the  incubation 
and  hatching  of  this  cockatrice^  but  he  hoped 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  people 
would  put  their  feet  on  the  reptile  and  crash  it 
to  the  dust 

^  Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  then  rose, 
and  in  a  yery  animated  manner  said  he  had 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  bill  be- 
fore its  passage,  but  he  was  now  compelled  to 
confine  himseUT  in  reply  to  the  yery  extraordi- 
nary language  and  tone  assumed  by  the  eentle- 
man  fh>m  Massachusetts.  What  right  had  he 
to  speak  of  this  bill  as  being  forced  on  the  ooun- 
try by  ^brutal  numbers  f^^  That  gentleman 
had  defined  the  bill  according  to  hie  conception 


of  it ;  but  he  would  tell  the  gentkman,  tkt 
the  bill  would,  thank  God,  deliyer  this  ^Ten- 
ment  from  the  hands  of  those  who  for  bo  muj 
Tears  had  lived  by  swindling  the  proceeds  oif 
nonest  labor.  Yes,  said  Mr.  P.,  I  thank  my 
God  that  the  hour  of  our  deliyeranoe  is  now  bo 
near^  fW>m  a  system  which  has  wmng  the  hird 
earnings  fecm  productiye  industry  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  a  few  irresponsible  corporations. 

"  Sir,  I  knew  the  contest  would  be  fierce  ind 
bitter.  The  bill,  in  its  princi}dei^  draws  the 
line  between  the  great  laboring  twd  landed 
interests  of  this  coirfedeiacy,  and  those  who  tre 
identified  with  catritalists  in  stodct  and  lite 
upon  incorporated  credit.  The  Utter  clus 
haye  liyed  and  fattened  upon  the  fiscal  action 
of  this  gorernment,  from  Uie  fimding  trpim 
down  to  the  present  day — and  now  thejfeel 
like  wolyes  who  haye  been  driyen  back  from 
the  warm  blood  they  haye  been  lapping  forfo^ 
ty  years.  Well  may  the  gentleman  [&.  Gush- 
INO],  who  represents  those  interestB,  cry  oot 
and  ezdaim  that  it  is  a  bill  passed  in  force  hr 
fraud  and  power — it  is  the  power  and  the  spint 
of  a  free  people  determined  to  redeem  them- 
selyes  and  their  goyernment 

^  Here  the  calu  to  order  were  agun  renewed 
from  nearly  eyeiy  member  of  m  oppoBitkn, 
and  great  confiision  preyailed. 

"  The  Speaker  witd  much  difficulty  snooeeded 
in  restoring  something  like  order,  and  as  nooe 
of  those  who  had  so  yociferously  called  Mr.  P. 
to  order,  raised  any  point, 

^  Mr.  PioKKNS  proceeded  with  hit  renaiks. 
and  alluding  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Gushii^  thai 
"  this  was  toe  last  act  of  the  drama,"  said  this 
was  the  first,  and  not  the  last  act  of  the  drun. 
There  were  great  questions  that  lay  behind 
this,  connect^  with  the  fiscal  action  <^  the 
eoyemment,  and  which  we  will  be  called  on  to 
decide  in  the  neact  few  years ;  they  were  tO 
connected  with  one  great  and  compUcated  ^ 
tem.  This  was  the  commencement  and  onlf  i 
branch  of  the  system. 

^  Here  the  cnes  of  order  from  the  opnoBHioa 
were  renewed,  and  after  the  storm  had  some 
what  subside 

^  Mr.  P.  said,  rather  than  produce  cobMm 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  day,  whoi  this  gr^ 
measure  was  so  near  a  triumphant  coDsummi' 
tion,  and,  in  spite  of  iJl  the  exertions  of  its 
enemies,  was  about  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  he  would  not  trespass  any  longer  on  the 
attention  of  .the  House.  But  the  geDtleman 
had  said  that  because  the  first  section  had  de- 
clared what  should  constitute  the  Treasuiy,  and 
that  another  section  had  proyided  for  keeping 
portions  of  the  Treasury  in  other  places  than 
the  safes  and  yaults  in  the  Treasury  bailding 
of  this  place ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  those  wno  were  to  execute  it  would 
draw  money  firom  the  Treasury  without  s^ro- 
priations  by  law,  and  thus  to  perpetrate  a  naod 
upon  the  constitution.     Mr.  P.  said,  let  thost 
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wbows  to  ezecate  this  bill  dare  to  oomnut  tfaJa 
OQtnee,  and  use  money  for  purposes  not  in- 
tended in  appropriations  by  law,  and   they 
voold  be  Tisited  with  the  indig^tion  of  an 
outraged  and  wronged  people.     It  would  be 
toogross  and  palpable.    Such  is  not  the  broad 
neaning  and  mtention  of  the  bilL     The  con- 
stnictioQ  given  by  the  gentleman  was  a  forced 
and  technical  on&  and  not  natural.     It  was 
too  strained  to  be  seriously  entertained  by 
aoj  one  for  a  moment.    He  raised  his  protest 
against  it 

'Mr.  P.  regretted  the  motion  admitted  of 
BQcfa  narrow  and  confined  debate.  He  would 
not  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill  upon  so  small 
a  point  He  consratulated  the  country  that  we 
bad  apiHYnched  ue  period  w'hen  the  measure 
was  about  to  be  triumphantly  passed  into  a 
permanent  law  of  the  land.  It  is  a  great 
meafiore.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  confusion  in  the  House,  and  that  the  gen- 
ticman  had  had  the  adrantage  of  an  opening 
speech,  he  now  concluded  by  demanding  the 
preriona  question. 

'^On  this  motioa  the  disorder  among  the  op- 
position was  renewed  iHth  tenfold  fury,  and 
some  members  made  use  of  some  very  hard 
words,  accompanied  by  violent  gesticulation. 

'^It  was  some  minutes  before  any  thing  ap- 
proadiing  order  could  be  restored. 

^The  Spedcer  hayine  adled  on  the  sergeant- 
•t-«ims  to  dear  the  aisles, 

"The  call  of  the  previous  question  was  sec- 
onded, and  the  main  question  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  ordered  to  be  put 

'^  The  motion  for  the  previous  question  hay- 
ing reoeived  a  second,  the  main  question  was 
ordered. 

"The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Gush- 
09*8  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  disa- 
greed to  without  a  count 

^The  question  recurring  on  the  substitute  of 
Ur.  Coopor,  of  Pennsylvaniai  for  the  original 
title  of  the  bill, 

'^Mr.  R.  Garlakd,  of  Louisiana,  demanded 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  having  been  ordered, 
were— yeas  87,  nays  128. 

Eighty-seven  members  voted,  on  yeas  and 
uyi,  for  Mr.  Cooper's  proposed  title,  which 
ra  a  strong  way  of  expressing  their  opinion  of 
it  for  Mr.  Cushing's  amendment  to  it,  there 
wen  too  few  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  House ; 
and  thus  the  bill  became  complete  by  getting  a 
ittnifr— but  only  by  the  summary,  silent,  and 
enforcing  process  of  the  previous  question. 
Knn  the  title  was  obtained  by  that  process. 
The  passage  of  this  act  was  the  distinguishing 
Sfeiy  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  and  the 
**  crowning  mercy  "  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
teation.  Honor  and  gratitude  to  the  members^ 


and  all  the  remembrance  whksh  this  bode  can 
give  them.    Their  names  were : 

In  tbx  Senate  :— Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio, 
Benton,  Brown  of  North  Carolina,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert  of  Geor- 
na,  Fulton  of  Arkansas,  Grundy,  Hubbard  of 
New  Hampshire^  ^^%  ^^  Alabama,  Linn  of 
Missouri,  Lumpkin  of  Georgia,  Mouton  of  Louir 
siana,  Norvell  of  Michigan,  Pierce  of  New 
Hampshire,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Sevier  of  Ar- 
kansas, Smith  of  ConneoticutStrange  of  North 
Carolina,  Tappan  of  Ohio,  nalker  of  Missis- 
sippi, Williams  of  Maine. 

In  tbe  House  or  Representatives  :-— Messrs. 
Judson  Allen,  Hudi  J.  Anderson,  Charles  G. 
Atherton.  William  Cost  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson, 
Nathaniel  Jones,  John  W.  Jones,  George  M. 
Keim,  Gouvemeur  Kemble,  Joseph  Kille,  Daniel 
P.  Leadbetter,  Isaac  Leet,  Stephen  B.  Leonard, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis.  Joshua  A.  Lowell,  William 
Lucas,  Abraham  McClellan,  George  McCulloch, 
James  J.  McKaj,  Meredith  Mallory,  Albert  G. 
Marchand,  William  Medill,  John  Miller,  James 
D.  L.  Montanya,  Linn  Banks,  William  Beatty. 
Andrew  Beime,  William  Montgomery,  Samuel 
W.  Morris,  Peter  Newhard,  Isaac  Parrish,  Wil- 
liam Parmenter,  Virgil  D.  Parris,  Lemuel  Payn- 
ter,  David  Petrikin,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  John 
H.  Prentiss,  William  S.  Ramsey.  John  Reynolds, 
R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis  £.  Rives,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Edward  Rogers,  James  Rogers, 
Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Green  B.  Samuels,  Tristram 
Shaw,  Charles  Shepard,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Julius  W.  Blackwell^  Linn  Boyd,  John  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  David  A.  Starkweather:  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, Henry  Swearingen.  George  Sweeney,  Jona- 
than Taylor,  Frauds  Tnomas,  Philip  F.  Thomas, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Aaron 
Vanderpoel,  Peter  D.  Yroom,  David  D.  Wagener. 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  Jaied 
W.  WiUiams,  Henry  Williams^  John  T.  H. 
Worthington. 


CHAPTBB  XLII. 

FLORIDA  ABMED  OCCUPATION  BILL:  MB.  BSN* 
T0N3  SPEECH :  EXTRACTS. 

Abmed  occupation,  with  land  to  the  occupant, 
is  the  true  way  of  settling  and  holding  a  con- 
quered country.  It  is  the  way  which  has  been 
followed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  from 
the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  entered  the 
promised  land,  with  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry in  one  hand,  and  the  weapons  of  war  in 
the  o^er.  From  that  day  to  this,  all  conquered 
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ooontrias  had  been  Mttkd  la  tbat  w«f  .  Anaed 
settlement,  tad  a  homeBtead  in  tlie  soil,  was  the 
principle  of  the  Roman  militaiy  ooloniee,  by 
which  th^  consolidated  their  conqnests.  The 
northern  nations  bore  down  upon  the  south  of 
Burope  in  that  way :  the  settlers  of  the  New 
World— our  pilgrim  Others  and  all — settled 
these  States  m  that  way :  the  settlement  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  elTected  in  the 
same  way.  The  armed  settlers  went  forth  to 
fight,  and  to  calttyate.  They  lived  in  stations 
firsts— an  assemblage  of  blockhouses  (the.  Roman 
presidium),  and  enwiged  to  separate  settlements 
afterwards ;  and  in  eveiy  instance,  an  interest 
in  the  soil — an  inheritance  in  the  land — ^was  the 
reward  of  their  enterprise,  toil,  and  danger. 
The  peninsula  of  Florida  is  now  prepared  for 
this  armed  settlement:  the  enemy  has  been 
driyen  out  of  the  field.  He  lurlu^  an  unseen 
foe,  in  the  swamps  and  hammocks.  He  no 
longer  shows  himself  in  force,  or  ventures  a 
combat;  but,  dispersed  and  solitary,  commits 
individual  murders  an'l  massacres.  Thecoun- 
tiy  is  prepared  for  armed  settlement. 

It  is  the  ftshion— I  am  sony  to  say  it— to 
depreciate  the  services  of  our  troops  in  Florida — 
to  speak  of  them  as  having  done  nothing ;  as 
having  accomplished  no  object  for  the  country, 
and  acquired  no  credit  for  themselves.  This 
was  a  great  error.  The  military  had  done  an 
immensity  there ;  they  had  done  all  that  anns 
could  do,  and  a  great  deal  that  the  axe  and  the 
spade  could  do.  They  had  completely  conquered 
the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  they*had  driven  the 
enemy  firom  the  field ;  they  had  dispersed  the 
foe ;  they  had  reduced  them  to  a  roving  banditti, 
whose  only  warfitfe  was  to  murder  stragglers 
and  families.  Let  any  one  compare  the  present 
condition  of  Florida  with  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  see  what  a 
change  has  taken  place.  Then  combats  were 
frequent.  The  Indians  embodied  continually; 
fought  our  troops,  both  regulars,  militia^  and 
volunteers.  Those  hard  contests  cannot  be 
forgotten.  It  cannot  be  foigotten  how  often 
these  Indians  met  our  troops^  in  force,  or  hung 
upon  the  flanks  of  marching  columns,  harassing 
and  attacking  them  at  every  fiivorable  point. 
Now  all  this  is  dont.  For  two  years  past,  we 
have  heard  of  no  such  thing.  The  Indians,  de- 
feated in  these  encounters,  and  many  of  Uiem 
removed  to  the  West,  have  now  retired  from 


the  field,  and  dispersed  in  small  parties  over  tia 
whole  peninsula  of  Florida.  They  are  dispetsed 
over  a  supetficies  of  45,000  square  milea,  and 
that  area  sprinkled  all  over  with  haunts  sdipted 
to  their  shelter,  to  which  they  retire  for  saiety, 
like  wild  beasts,  and  emerge  again  fornew mis- 
chie£     Our  military  have  then  done  modii 
they  have  done  all  that  military  eta  do;  they 
have  broken,  dispersed,  and  scattered  the  cnem j. 
They  have  driven  them  out  of  the  field;  tbef 
have  prepared  the  country  for  settlement,  thit 
is  to  say,  for  armed  settlement.  There  hu  been 
no  battle,  no  action,  no  skirmish,  in  Floridi,  for 
upwards  of  two  years.    The  last  combats  vren 
at  Okeechobee  and  Galoosahatchee^  sbove  two 
years  ago.    There  has  been  no  war  since  thai 
time ;  nothing  but  individual  massacres.   The 
country  has  been  waiting  for  settlers  for  t«e 
years ;  and  this  bill  provides  for  them,  and 
offers  them  inducements  to  settle. 

Besides  their  military  labors,  our  troops  haw 
done  an  immensity  of  labor  of  a  different  kind. 
They  have  penetrated  and  perforated  the  wbole 
peninsula  of  Florida ;  they  have  gone  throogh 
the  Serhonian  bog$  of  that  peninsula;  tbej 
have  gone  where  the  white  man's  foot  nerer 
before  was  seen  to  tread ;  and  where  no  Indiu 
believed  it  could  ever  come.    They  have  gone 
firom  the  Okeefekonee  swamp  to  the  fiveiglades; 
they  have  crossed  the  peninsul|i  badLwards  and 
forwards,  firom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Adiih 
tic  Ocean.    They  have  sounded  every  morass, 
threaded  every  hammock^  traced  every  creek, 
examined  every  lake,  and  made  the  topography 
of  the  country  as  well  known  as  that  of  tia 
counties  of  our  States.    The  maps  which  the 
topographical  officers  have  constructed,  and  the 
last  of  which  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Sccretaiy 
at  War,  attest  the  extent  of  these  explorations, 
and  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  the  surreys 
and  examinations.    Besides  all  this,  the  troops 
have  established  some  hundreds  of  posts ;  they 
have  opened  many  hundred  mOes  of  wigon 
road;  and  they  have  constructed  some  tboo- 
sands  of  feet  of  causeways  and  bridges.    These 
are  great  and  meritorious  labors.    They  sie 
labors  which  prepare  the  country  for  settk- 
ment ;  prepare  it  for  the  10,000  armed  cultrra- 
tors  which  this  bill  proposes  to  send  there. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  paid  this  tribute  cheerfully  to 
the  merits  of  our  military,  and  our  volimteers 
and  militia  employed  in  Florida  ;    the  ntore 
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cteMlf,  lieoiiiEe  it  wm  the  inoonaidfinte 

cutaof  too  muij  to  deprecute  the  kbora  of 

these  bnve  men.    He  took  pleasnte,  here  m 

hii  jhebf  in  the  Americui  Senate,  to  do  them 

jotiee;  and  that  without  drawing  invidions 

eempiriaoiifi— withoat  attempting  to  exalt  some 

it  the  ezpenae  of  others.    He  yiewed  with  a 

firronble  e]re-*with  friendly  feelings — ^witfa  pre- 

poMsrioDS  m  their  &TOi^~aIl  who  were  doiz^ 

tlieir  be8t«fi>r  their  coontiy ;  and  aU  such — all 

wlo  did  thdr  hest  for  their  coimtry— should 

htm  his  support  and  applans^  whether  fbrtmie 

WM  more  or  leas  land  to  them,  in  crowning 

their  meritorioiis  exertions  with  suocess.    He 

took  pleasure  in  doing  all  this  Justice ;  hut  his 

trikte  wonld  he  incomplete,  if  he  did  not  add 

▼hit  was  said  hy  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  his 

lite  report,  and  also  by  the  immediate  com- 

madfir,  Q«ieral  Taylor. 

Ur.  B.  repeated,  that  the  militaty  had  done 
dk«r  doty,  and  deaerred  well  of  their  country. 
Tbejr  had  brought  the  war  to  that  point,  when 
there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  be  fought ; 
when  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  banditti  to 
be  extirpated.  Congress,  also,  had  tried  its 
policy— the  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation — 
and  the  effort  only  served  to  show  the  unparal- 
leled treachery  and  saTsgeism  of  the  ferodous 
heiete  widi  which  we  had  to  deal  He  alluded 
to  the  attempts  at  negotiation  and  paciflcation, 
tried  this  summer  under  an  intimation  from 
CoQgren.  The  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  last  session,  voted  f|5,000  for  opening  nego- 
tirtioos  with  these  Indians.  When  the  appro- 
pri&tioQ  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  objected  to 
bj  himself  and  some  others,  from  the  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  character  of  these  Indians, 
tad  thdr  belief  that  it  would  end  in  treacheiy 
nd  misfortune,  l^e  House  adhered ;  the  ap- 
propriatiofn  was  made ;  the  administration  acted 
ispon  it)  as  they  felt  bound  to  do ;  and  behold 
the  result  of  the  attempt !  The  most  cruel 
lad  perfidious  massacres  plotted  and  contrived 
while  making  the  treaty  itself!  a  particular 
officer  selected,  and  stipulated  to  be  sent  to  a 
perticular  point,  under  the  pretext  of  establish- 
iog  a  trading-poet,  and  as  a  protector,  there  to 
he  maaaacred !  a  horrible  massacre  in  reality 
petpctrated  there ;  near  seventy  persons  since 
nassacred,  including  families ;  the  Indians 
themselves  emboldened  by  our  offer  of  peace, 
lod  their  success  in  treachery  $  and  the  whole 


aspect  of  the  war  made  worse  by  our  injndidona 
attempt  at  paoflcation. 

Lt.  OoL  Harney,  with  a  few  soldiers  and  some 
citisens,  was  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
loosahatchee^  under  the  faith  of  treaty  negotiar 
tions,  and  on  treaty  ground  He  was  asleep. 
At  the  approach  of  daybreak  he  was  roused  by 
the  firing  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  who  had  got 
possession  of  the  cAmp,  and  killed  the  sergeant 
and  more  than  one-half  of  his  men.  Eleven 
soldiers  and  five  citizens  were  killed ;  eight  sol- 
diers and  two  citizens  escaped.  Seven  of  the 
soldiers,  taking  refuge  in  a  small  sail-boat,  then 
lying  off  in  the  stream,  in  which  the  two  citi- 
zens Ibrtonately  had  slept  that  night,  as  soon 
as  possible  weighed  anchor,  and  fiivored  by  a 
light  breeze,  slipped  off  unperccived  by  the  In- 
dians. The  Colonel  himself  escaped  with  great 
di£Bculty,  and  after  walking  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river,  followed  by  one  soldier,  came  to  i^ 
canoe,  which  he  had  left  there  the  evening  pre- 
vious, and  succeeded,  by  this  means,  in  getting 
on  board  the  saO-boat,  where  he  found  those 
who  had  escaped  in  her.  Before  he  laid  down 
to  sleep^  the  treacherous  Chitto  Tustenuggee, 
partaking  his  hospitality,  lavished  proofs  of 
friendship  upon  him.  Here  was  an  instance  of 
treadiery  of  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  In- 
dian warfare.  With  all  their  treachery,  the 
treaty-ground  is  a  sacred  spot  with  the  In- 
dians ;  but  here,  in  the  very  articles  of  a  treaty 
itself,  they  plan  a  murderous  destruction  of  an 
officer  whom  they  solicited'  to  be  sent  with 
them  as  their  protector;  and,  to  gratify  all 
their  passions  of  murder  and  robbery  at  once, 
they  stipulate  to  have  their  victims  sent  to  a 
remote  point,  with  settlers  and  traders,  as  weU 
as  soldiers,  and  with  a  supply  of  goods.  All 
this  they  arranged ;  and  too  successfully  did 
they  execute  the  plan.  And  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  their  ea:ecutio7i  of  the  treaty.  Mas- 
sacres, assassinations,  robberies,  and  house-burn- 
ings, have  followed  it  up,  until  the  suburbs  of 
St  Augustine  and  Tallahasse  are  stained  with 
blood,  and  blackened  with  fire.  About  seventy 
murders  have  since  taken  place,  including  the  de- 
struction of  the  shipwrecked  crews  and  passen- 
gers on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

The  plan  of  Congress  has,  then,  been  tried ; 
the  experiment  of  negotiation  has  been  tried, 
and  has  ended  disastrously  and  cruelly  for  us, 
and  with  greatly  augmenting  the  confidence 
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and  ferocity  of  the  enemy.  It  pats  an  end  to 
all  idea  of  finishing  the  war  there  bj  peaoaable 
negotiation.  Chastisement  is  what  is  due  to 
these  Indians,  and  what  thej  expect  They 
mean  to  keep  no  iatth  with  the  gOTerament; 
and  henceforth  they  will  expect  no  faith  to  be 
reposed  in  them.  The  issoe  is  now  made;  we 
have  to  expel  them  by  force,  or  giro  up  forty- 
five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory — much 
of  it  an  old  settled  country — ^to  be  rayaged  by 
this  bandittL 

The  plan  of  Congress  has  been  tried,  and  has 
ended  in  disaster;  the  military  hare  done  all 
that  military  can  do ;  the  administration  have 
now  in  the  country  all  the  troops  which  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose.  They  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  regular  infantry,  to  wit :  four 
regiments  out  of  eight ;  they  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  dragoons,  to  wit :  one  r^;iment ; 
they  even  have  there  a  part  of  our  artillery,  to 
wit:  one  regiment;  and  they  have  besides, 
there,  a  part  of  the  naval  force  to  scour  the 
ooasts  and  inlets ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
ten  companies  of  Florida  volunteers.  Even  the 
marines  under  their  accomplished  commander 
(CoL  Henderson),  and  at  his  request,  have  been 
sent  there  to  perform  gallant  service,  on  an  ele- 
ment not  their  own.  No  more  of  our  troops  can 
be  spared  for  that  purpose ;  the  West  and  the 
North  require  the  remainder,  and  more  than  the 
vemainder.  The  administration  can  do  no  more 
than  it  has  done  with  the  means  at  its  command. 
It  is  laid  under  the  necessity  of  asking  other 
means ;  and  the  armed  settlers  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  the  principal  means  required.  One 
thousand  troops  for  the  war,  is  all  that  is  asked 
in  addition  to  the  settlers,  in  this  bill. 

This  then  is  the  point  we  are  at :  To  choose 
between  granting  these  means,  or  doing  nothing ! 
Yes,  sir,  to  choose  between  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration,  and  nothing  I  I 
say,  these,  or  nothing ;  for  I  presume  Congress 
will  not  prescribe  another  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion; no  one  will  reconmiend  an  increase  of 
ten  thousand  regular  troops ;  no  one  will  re- 
commend a  draft  of  ten  thousand  militia.  It 
is,  then,  the  plan  of  the  administration,  or 
nothing;  and  this  brings  ns  to  the  question, 
whether  the  government  can  now  fold  its  arms, 
leave  the  regulars  to  man  their  posts,  and  aban- 
don the  country  to  the  Indians  1  This  is  now 
the  question ;  and  to  this  point  I  will  direct  the 


observations  whieh  make  it  impossiUe  for  w 
to  abdicate  oar  daty,and  abandon  theeoastiy 
to  the  Indians. 

I  assume  it  then  as  a  pobt  granted,  thai 
Florida  cannot  be  given  up— that  she  ctonoi 
be  abandoned— that  she  cannot  be  left  in  ber 
present  state.     What   then  is  to  be  donel 
Raise  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  to  go  then 
to  fightt    Why,  the  men  who  are  there  nov 
can  find  nobody  to  fight !    It  is  two  yetn  sinoB 
a  fight  has  been  had ;  it  is  two  yeais  siooeire 
have  heard  of  a  fight    Ten  men,  who  will  aioid 
surprises  and  ambuscades^  can  now  go  firom  ooe 
end  of  Florida  to  the  other     As  warrion,  then 
Indians  no  longer  appear ;  it  is  only  is  asfiu- 
sins,  as  robbers,  as  incendiaries^  that  thej  loik 
about.     The  country  wants  settlers,  not  an 
army.     It  has  wanted  these  setUen  for  two 
years ;  and  this  bill  provides  for  them,  and 
ofiers  them   the   proper   inducements  to  pk 
And  here  I  take  the  three  great  pontions,  that 
this  bill  is  the  appropriate  remedy;  that  it  is 
the  efficient  remedy ;  that  it  is  the  cAcap  reoe* 
dy,  for  the  cure  of  the  Florida  difficulties.  It 
lis  the  appropriate  remedy ;  for  what  is  now 
wanted,  is  not  an  army  to  fight,  but  settlers 
and  cultivators  to  retain  possession  of  the  coon- 
tiy,  and  to  defend  their  possessiocs.    We  want 
people  to  take  possession,  and  keep  possession } 
and  the  armed  cultivator  is  the  man  for  that 
The  blockhouse  is  the  first  house  to  be  built  in 
an  Indian  country ;  the  stockade  is  the  first 
fence  to  be  put  up.  Within  that  blockhooae^  and 
a  few  of  them  together — a  hoUow  square  of 
blockhouses,  two  miles  long  on  each  side,  two 
hundred   yards  apart,  and   enclosing  a  good 
field — safe  habitations  ai«  found  for  ftmilies. 
The  faithful  mastiff  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  a  few  trusty  rifies  in  hnn 
hands,  make  all  safe.    Cultivation  and  defence 
then  goes  hand  in  hand.  The  heart  of  the  Indian 
sickens  when  he  hears  the  crowing  of  the  codE, 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and 
the  crack  of  the  rifle.    These  are  the  true  evi- 
dences of  the  dominion  of  the  white  man ;  these 
are  the  proof  that  the  owner  has  come,  and  means 
to  stay ;  and  then  they  feel  it  to  be  time  for  them 
to  go.    While  soldiers  alone  are  in  the  oountif, 
they  feel  their  presence  to  be  temporary ;  thai 
they  are  mere  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  sooocf 
or  later  must  go  away.    It  is  the  settler  alon^ 
the  armed  settler,  whose  presence  announces  the 
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dominkRH-tlie   pemumeiit  dominion — of  the 
white  man. 

It  18  the  most  efficient  lemedjr*     On  this 

point  we  can  speak  with  confidence,  for  the 

other  remedies  haye  been  tried,  and  have  failed. 

The  other  remedies  are  to  catch  the  Indians, 

asd  remote  them ;  or,  to  negotiate  with  them, 

and  indnoe  them  to  go  off.    Both  hare  been 

tried ;  both  are  ezhansted.     No  human  being 

DOW  thinks  that  our  soldiers  can  catch  these 

Indians ;  no  one  now  belieres  in  the  possibility 

of  remoying  them  hj  treaty.    No  other  course 

lemains  to  be  tried,  but  the  armed  settlement ; 

ind  that  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 

how  any  one  that  has  read  history,  or  has 

heard  how  this  new  worid  was  settled,  or  how 

Kentucky  and   Tennessee   were   settled,  can 

doabt  it 

The  peninsula  is  a  desolation.  FItc  counties 
hiTe  been  depopulated.  The  inhabitants  of  Atc 
counties— the  sunriyors  of  many  massacres — 
hm  been  driyen  from  their  homes :  this  bill  is 
mtended  to  induoe  them  to  return,  and  to  induce 
others  to  go  along  with  them.  Such  induce- 
ments to  settle  and  defend  new  countries  haye 
been  snccessful  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations ; 
and  cumot  &il  to  be  effectual  with  us.  De- 
Wierat  Roma,  perii  SagufUunij  became  the 
witchword  of  reproach,  and  of  stimulus  to  ac- 
tion in  the  Roman  Senate  when  the  Senate 
ddiberated  while  a  colony  was  perishing. 
Saguntum  perishes  vhUe  Borne  delibercUes: 
nd  this  is  truly  the  case  with  ourselyes  and 
Florida.  That  beautiful  and  unfortunate  terri- 
toiy  is  a  prey  to  plunder,  fire,  and  murder.  The 
Silages  kill,  bum  and  rob— where  they  find  a 
Bttn.  a  house,  or  an  animal  in  the  desolation 
vhich  they  have  made.  Laige  partof  the  terri- 
tory is  the  empty  and  bloody  skin  of  an  im- 
OMlated  yictim. 


CHAPTEB    XLIII. 

AsauMpnoK  or  ths  state  debts, 

AtocT  one-half  of  the  Sutes  had  contracted 
debts  abroad  which  they  were  unable  to  pay 
when  doe,  and  in  many  instances  were  unable 
^  paj  the  current  annual  interest  These  debts 


at  this  time  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
seyenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  were  chiefly  due 
in  Great  Britun.  They  had  been  conyerted 
into  a  stock,  and  held  in  shares,  and  had  gone 
into  a  great  number  of  hands;  and  fnym  de- 
faults in  payments  were  greatly  depredated. 
The  Beyerend  Sydney  Smith,  of  witty  memory, 
and  aimiable  withal,  was  accustomed  to  lose  all 
his  amiability,  but  no  part  of  his  wit,  when  he 
spoke  of  his  Pennsylyania  bonds — which  infiwt 
was  yery  often.  But  there  was  another  class 
of  these  bond-holders  who  did  not  exhale  their 
grie&  in  wit,  caustic  as  it  might  be,  but  looked 
to  more  substantial  relief— to  an  assumption  in 
some  form,  disguised  or  open,  yirtual  or  actual, 
of  these  debts  by  the  federal  goyemment. 
These  British  capitalists,  connected  with  capital- 
ists in  the  United  States,  possessed  a  weight  on 
this  point  which  was  felt  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. The  disguised  attempts  at  this  assump- 
tion, were  in  the  yarious  modes  of  conyeying 
federal  money  to  the  States  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
tributing surplus  reyenue,  of  diyiding  the  public 
land  money,  and  of  bestowing  money  on  the 
States  under  the  fallacious  tiUe  of  a  deposit. 
But  a  more  direct  proyision  in  their  behatf  was 
wanted  by  these  capitalists,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1839  a  moyement  to  that  effect  was 
openly  made  through  the  columns  of  their  regu- 
lar  organ  —  The  London  Bankers'  Circular, 
emanating  from  the  most  respectable  and  opu- 
lent house  of  the  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  and 
Company.  At  this  open  procedure  on  the  part 
of  these  capitalists,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
meet  the  attempt  in  limine  by  a  positive  de- 
claration in  Congress  against  the  constitution- 
ality, the  justice,  and  the  policy  of  any  such 
measure.  With  this  yiew  Mr.  Benton,  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  issuing  of  the  Bankers'  Circular,  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  Senate, 
which,  with  some  modification,  and  after  an 
earnest  debate,  were  passed  in  that  body.  These 
were  the  resolutions : 

^  1.  That  the  assumption  of  such  debts  either 
openly,  by  a  direct  promise  to  pay  them,  or 
disffuisedly  by  going  security  for  their  payment, 
or  by  creating  surplus  reyenue,  or  applymg  the 
national  funds  to  pay  them,  would  be  a  gross 
and  flagrant  yiolation  of  the  constitution,  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  in- 
strument, and  utterly  repugnant  to  all  the  ob- 
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jaets  md  paiposes  for  whidi  the  fedend  Union 
wmB  formed. 

''2.  That  the  debts  of  the  States  bein^  now 
chiefly 'held  hj  foreurnersi  and  constituting  a 
stock  in  foreign  mancets  greatly  depreciated, 
any  legidative  attempt  to  obtain  the  assumption 
or  BecuritjBhip  of  the  United  States  for  their 
payment)  or  to  provide  for  their  payment  out 
ci  the  national  Amds.  must  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  yalue  of  that  stock  to  the  amount 
of  a  great  many  millions  of  dollaiS)  to  the  enor- 
mous and  undue  adyantage  of  foreign  c^ntalists, 
and  of  jobbers  and  gamblers  in  stocks ;  thereby 
holding  out  inducement  to  foreigners  to  inter- 
fere in  our  affairs,  and  to  bring  all  the  influences 
of  a  moneyed  power  to  operate  upon  public 
opinion,  upon  our  elections,  and  upon  State 
and  federal  l^slation.  to  produce  a  consumma- 
tion 80  tempting  to  tneir  cupidity,  and  so  pro- 
fitable to  their  mterest 

^*  3.  That  foreign  interference  and  foreign  in- 
flnenoe,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  have 
been  the  bane  and  curse  of  iree  ffovemmoits ; 
and  that  such  interference  and  influence  are  &r 
more  dangerous,  in  the  insidious  intervention 
c^the  moneyed  power,  than  in  the  forcible  in- 
vasions of  fleets  and  amies. 

**  4.  That  to  close  the  door  at  once  against  all 
applications  for  such  assumption,  and  to  arrest 
at  their  source  the  vast  tide  of  evils  which  would 
flow  from  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constituted 
authorities,  without  delay,  shall  resolve  and 
DBCLARC  their  utter  opposition  to  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  late  London  Bankers'  CircuW  in 
relation  to  State  debts,  contracted  for  local  and 
State  purposes,  and  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  assume,  or  gua- 
rantee, or  provide  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
said  debts." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  resolu- 
tions an  attempt  was  made  to  amend  them,  and 
to  reverse  their  import,  by  obtuning  a  direct 
vote  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  distributing  the 
public  land  revenue  among  the  States  to  aid 
them  in  the  payment  of  these  debts.  This  pro- 
position was  submitted  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky;  and  was  in  these  words:  ''That  it 
would  be  just  and  proper  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  in  fair  and  ratable  proportions ; 
and  that  the  condition  of  such  of  the  States  as 
have  contracted  debts  is  such,  at  the  present 
moment  of  pressure  and  difflciUty,  as  to  render 
such  distribution  especially  expedient  and  im- 
portant." This  proposition  received  a  consider- 
able support,  and  was  rejected  upon  yeas  and 
nays — ^28  to  17.  The  yeas  were  Messrs.  Bctts 
of  Connecticut,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dixon  of  Rhode  Island, 


Knight  of  Connecticut,  Memck  of  Muyknd, 
Phelps  of  Vermont)  Porter  of  Michigan,  Pren- 
tiss of  Vermont,  Buggies  of  Maine,  Smith  of 
Indiana^  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  Spenoe  of 
Maryland,  TaUmadge,  Webster,  White  of  lufi- 
ana.    The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio, 
Anderson  of  Tennessee^  Benton,  Bedfiwd  Brown 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama^  Alfred  Cathhert, 
Grundy,  Henderson  of  Mississippi,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama^  Linn  of  Missouri,  Lumpkin  of 
Georgia^  Mouton,  Nicholas  of  Louisiana,  Norrdl 
of  Michigan,  Pierce,  Prelton,  Boaae,  Robinson, 
Sevier,  Strange,  Sturgeon,  Tappan  of  Ohio^ 
WaU  of  New  Jersey,  Williams,  Wright  Aa 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions  Jub*.  Benton  sqh 
ported  them  in  a  speech,  of  which  some  extnets 
are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

ABSUMFTION  OF  THS  STATE  DEBTS:  M&  BB7- 
TON'S  SPEECH :  EXTRACTS. 

The  assumption  of  the  State  debts  contracted 
for  State  purposes  has  been  for  a  long  time  i 
measure  disguisedly,  and   now  is  a  measure 
openly,  pressed  upon  the  public  mind.   The 
movement  in  favor  of  it  has  been  long  going 
on ;  opposing  measures  have  not  yet  commeDO- 
ed.    The  assumption  party  have  the  start,  and 
the  advantage  of  conducting  the  case ;  and  they 
have  been  conducting  it  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
a  way  to  avoid  the  name  of  assumption  while 
accomplishing  the  thiifg  itself.    All  the  bills  for 
distributing  the  public  land  revenue— all  the 
propositbns  for  dividing  surplus  revenue--aU 
the  refusals  to  abolish  unnecessary  taxes— all 
the  refusals  to  go  on  with  the  necessary  defenoei 
of  the  country — ^were  so  many  steps  taken  in 
the  road  to  assumption.    I  know  very  well  that 
many  who  supported  these  measures  Jiad  no 
idea  of  assumption,  and  would  oppose  it  as  soon 
as  discovered ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  measures  they  supported,  and  which  were 
so  many  steps  in  the  road  to  that  assumption, 
then  shrouded  in  mystery  and  futurity,  now 
ripened  into  strength,  and  emboldened  into  a 
public  disclosure  of  itself.    Already  the  State 
legislatures  are  occupied  with  this  subject,  while 
we  sit  here,  waiting  its  approach. 
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It  is  time  for  the  enemies  of  assumption  to  I 
take  the  field,  and  to  act.  It  is  a  case  in  which 
thej  should  give,  and  not  receive,  the  attack. 
The  Pxesident  has  led  the wayj  he  has  shown 
hh  opiniona.  He  has  nohly  done  his  dnt  j.  He 
has  shown  the  evils  of  diverting  the  general 
ftmds  from  their  proper  ohjecta — ^the  mischiefe 
of  our  present  connection  with  the  paper  sjs- 
temof  En^and — and  the  dangers  of  foreign  in- 
flnenoe  from  any  farther  connecti<m  with  it  In 
this  he  has  dischaiged  a  constitutional  and  a 
patriotic  dnty.  Let  the  constitnted  authoritteS) 
esdi  in  their  sphere,  follow  his  example,  and 
declare  their  opinions  alsOb  Let  the  Senate 
eipedaUj,  as  part  of  the  legislative  powei^— as 
the  pecnliar  representative  of  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  ci^Mcitj— 4et  this  hody  declare  its 
sentiments,  and,  hj  its  res<dves  and  discnssiona, 
arrest  the  {wogrees  of  the  measure  here^  and 
awaken  attention  to  it  elsewhere.  As  one  of 
the  earliest  oppoeere  of  this  measure— as,  in 
hetf  the  very  earliest  opposer  of  the  whole 
ftmily  of  measures  of  whidi  it  is  the  natural 
oApring— as  having  deooonoed  the  assumption 
in  disgnise  in  a  letter  to  my  constituents  long 
before  the  London  Bankers'  letter  revealed  it  to 
the  public:  as  such  early, steadfiwt^  and  first 
denouncer  of  this  measure,  I  now  come  forward 
to  oppose  it  in  form,  and  to  submit  the  resolves 
whidi  may  arrest  it  here,  and  carry  its  discus- 
sion to  the  forum  of  the  people. 

I  come  at  once  to  the  point,  and  say  that  dis- 
guised assumption,  in  the  shape  of  land  revenue 
distribution,  is  the  form  in  which  we  shall  have 
to  meet  the  danger ;  and  I  meet  it  at  once  in 
thai  dis^ise.  I  say  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  constitution  to  raise  money  from  any  branch 
of  the  revenue  for  distribution  araon^  the  States, 
or  to  distribute  that  which  had  been  raised  for 
other  purposes.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
raise  money  is  not  unlimited  and  arbitrary,  but 
restricted,  and  directed  to  the  national  objects 
named  in  the  constitution.  Th^  means,  the 
saoont^  and  the  application,  are  all  limited. 
The  means  are  direct  taxes— duties  on  imports 
— «nd  the  publie  lands  ;  the  olgeots  aie^  the 
suppoii  of  the  govenunmt"— the  common  de- 
fenoe-HUid  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Union:  the  amount  to  be  raised  is  of  course 
KmHed  to  the  amount  required  for  the  aooom* 
yliahment  of  these  olgects.  Consonant  to  the 
midi  sad  the  ipirit  of  the  constitution,  is  the 


titie^  the  preamble  and  the  tenor  of  all  the  early 
statutes  for  rusing  money  i  they  all  declare  the 
olject  for  which  the  money  is  wanted;  th^ 
declare  the  object  at  the  head  of  the  act. 
Whether  it  1^  a  loan,  a  direct  tax,  or  a  duty 
on  imports,  the  object  of  the  loan,  the  tax,  or 
the  duty,  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act ; 
Congress  thus  excusing  and  justifying  them- 
selves for  the  demand  in  the  very  act  of  making 
it,  and  telling  the  people  plainly  what  they 
wanted  with  the  money.  This  was  the  way  in 
all  the  early  statutes ;  the  books  are  ftill  of  ex- 
amples ;  and  it  was  only  after  money  began  to 
be  levied  for  objects  not  known  to  the  constitu* 
tion,  that  this  laudable  and  ancient  practice  was 
dropped.  Among  the  oiumerated  objects  for 
which  money  can  be  raised  by  Congress,  is  that 
of  paying  the  debts  of  the  Union ;  and  is  it  not 
a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  while  it 
requires  an  express  grant  of  power  to  enable  us 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  we  can  pay 
those  of  the  States  by  implication  and  by  indi- 
rection 7  No,  sir,  na  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional way  to  assume  these  State  debts,  or  to 
pay  them,  or  to  indorse  them,  or  to  smuggle  the 
money  to  the  States  for  that  purpose,  under 
the  pretext  of  dividing  land  revenue,  or  surpluB 
revenue,  among  them.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
it.  The  whole  thing  is  constitutionally  impos- 
sible. It  was  never  thought  of  by  the  framers 
of  our  G<»istitution.  They  never  dreamed  of 
audi  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  word  in  their 
work  to  warrant  it  and  the  whole  idea  of  it  is 
utterly  repugnant  and  offensive  to  the  objects 
and  purposes  for  which  the  federal  Union  was 
framed. 

We  have  had  one  assumption  hi  our  country, 
and  that  in  a  case  which  was  small  in  amount, 
and  free  fiom  the  impediment  of  a  constitu- 
tional objection;  but  which  was  attended  by 
such  evils  as  should  deter  posterity  from  imi- 
tating the  example.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of 
the  federal  government ;  and  although  the  as- 
sumed debts  were  only  twenty  millions,  and 
were  alleged  to  have  been  contracted  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  yet  the  assumption  was  attended 
by  circumstances  of  intrig^  and  corruption, 
which  led  to  the  most  violent  dissension  in 
Congress,  suspended  the  business  of  the  two 
Houses,  drove  some  of  the  States  to  the  verge 
of  secession,  and  menaced  the  Union  with  in- 
stant dissolution.     Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  a 
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witness  of  the  soeiie^  And  who  was  overpowered 
by  General  Hamilton,  and  hy  the  actual  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  into  its  temporary  support, 
thus  describes  it : 

^  This  game  was  over  (funding  the  soldiers' 
certiflcates),  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at 
the  moment  of  my  arriyal ;  and  to  this  1  was 
most  ignorantly  and  innocently  made  to  hold 
the  candle.  This  fiscal  manoeuvre  13  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  assumption.  Inde^ 
pendently  of  the  debts  of  Congress,  the  States 
bad,  during  the  war,  contracted  separate  and 
heavy  debts,  Ac.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  money, 
whetiier  wisely  or  foolishly  spent,  was  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  spent  for  general  purposes, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  from  tiie  gene- 
ral puree.  But  it  was  objected,  that  nobody 
knew  what  these  debts  were,  what  their 
amount,  or  what  their  proofs.  No  matter ;  we 
will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of 
these  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State  or 
how  much  to  another.  No  matter;  we  will 
guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on 
toot  among  the  several  States,  and  some  got 
much,  some  little,  some  nothing.  *  *  *  * 
This  measure  produced  the  most  Utter  and  an- 
gry contests  ever  known  in  Congrees,  before 
or  since  the  union  of  the  States.  *  ^  *  * 
The  great  and  trying  question,  however,  was 
lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  high 
were  the  feuds  excited  by  this  subject  that  on 
its  rejection  business  was  suspended.  Congress 
met  and  adjourned,  from  day  to  day,  wiuiout 
doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  much  out 
of  temper  to  do  business  together.  The  East- 
em  members  particularly,  who,  with  Smith 
from  South  Carolina,  were  the  principal  gam- 
blers in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession 
and  dissolution.  *  *  *  *  But  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  that  whatever  importance  had  been 
attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the 
preservation  of  the  Unioxi^  and  of  concord  among 
the  States,  was  more  miportant ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  or 
rejection  should  be  rescinded ;  to  efiect  which, 
some  members  should  change  their  votes.  But 
it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  be  pecu- 
liarly bitter  to  the  Southon  States,  and  that 
some  concomitant  measure  should  be  adopted 
to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.  There  had  be- 
fore been  propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment either  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  Oeoigetown, 
on  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  thought  tiiat,  by 
giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and 
to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the 
ferment  which  mi^t  be  ezdted  by  the  other 
measure  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revul- 
sion of  stomach  almost  convulsive)  agreed  to 
change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to 
carry  the  other  point  \  and  so  the  assumption 


was  passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stodL  dirid- 
ed  among  the  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as 
a  pabulum  to  the  stock-jobbing  herd.  *  *  * 
Still  the  machine  was  not  complete ;  the  effect 
of  the  funding  system  and  of  the  assumption 
would  be  temporary ;  it  would  be  lost  with  the 
loss  of  the  individual  niembers  whom  it  had  eih 
riched ;  and  some  engine  of  influence  more  pe^ 
manent  must  be  contrived  while  these  njrnu* 
dons  were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it  through. 
This  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

•    What  a  picture  is  here  presented!   Debti 
assumed  in  the  mass,  without  knowing  what 
they  were  in  the  gross,  or  what  in  detail— Ooo* 
gress.  in  a  state  of  disoiganisation,  and  all  hun- 
ness  suspended  for  many  days— secession  and 
disunion  openly  menaced — compromise  of  in- 
terests— ^intrigue — ^buymg  and  sellmg  of  Totei 
— conjunction  of  parties  to  pass  two  measufM 
together,  neither  of  whidi  could  be  passed  sep* 
arately— speculators  infesting  the  halls  of  legia* 
lation,  and  openly  struggling  for  their  apoi^ 
the  funding  system  a  second  time  sanctiooed 
and  fiistcned  upon  the  country— jobben  and 
gamblers  in  stocks  enriched — ^twenty  millioai 
of  additional  national  debt  created— and  the  es- 
tablishment of  »  national  bank  insured.   Such 
were  the  evils  attending  a  small  assumption  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  in  a  ctai 
where  there  was  no  constitotional  impediment 
to  be  evaded  or  sunnountod.    For  in  that  case 
the  debts  assumed  had  been  incurred  for  the 
general  good — for  the  general  defenoe  doling 
the  revolution :  in  this  case  they  have  been  in- 
curred for  the  local  benefit  of  particular  Stiles 
Half  the  States  have  incurred  none ;  and  an 
they  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  rest? 
These  stocks  are  now  greatiy  depredated. 
Many  of  the  present  holders  bought  them  npot 
speculation,  to  take  the  chance  of  the  rise.  A 
diversion  of  the  national  domain  to  their  paj- 
ment  would  immediately  nuse  them  far  above 
par — ^would  be  a  present  of  fifty  or  sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  ia 
the  gross — to  the  foreign  holders,  and,  virtnal* 
ly,  a  present  of  so  mudi  public  land  to  theo* 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  bill  to  say  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  are  to  be  divided  among  the  States. 
The  indebted  Stotes  will  deliver  their  portioa 
to  their  creditors ;  they  will  send  it  to  Europe, 
they  will  be  nothing  but  the  reoemn-geneitl 
and  the  sub-treasuivrs  of  the  bankers  and 
stodgobbers  of  London,  Paris^  and  of  AaaMh 
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dam.  Hie  prooeeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
vUi  go  U>  them.  The  hard  monej,  wrung  from 
the  hud  hand  of  the  western  coltiyator,  will 
90  to  these  foreigners ;  and  the  whole  inflnenoe 
of  these  foreigners  will  he  immediately  directed 
te  the  cohanoement  of  the  prioe  of  our  public 
hods,  end  to  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of 
lU  the  laws  which  go  to  graduate  their  prioe, 
«r  to  gnat  pre-emptive  rights  to  the  settlers. 

VThat  more  unwise  and  m<»e  uigust  than  to 
contract  dehts  on  long  time,  as  some  of  the 
Ststes  hare  dcme,  thereby  invading  the  rights 
and  mortgaging  the  resources  of  posterity,  and 
loading  unborn  generations  with  debts  not 
their  own  ?  What  more  unwise  than  all  this, 
idiicb  sev^nal  of  the  States  have  done,  and 
which  the  effort  now  is  to  make  aU  do  ?  Be- 
■dea  the  ultimate  burden  in  the  shape  of  final 
payment,  which  is  intended  to  fidl  upon  pos- 
terity, the  present  burden  is  incessant  in  the 
ahape  of  annual  interest,  and  fidling  upon  each 
gcnention,  equals  the  principal  in  every  period- 
ical retom  of  ten  or  a  dosen  years.  Few  have 
ciJcnlated  the  devouring  efB»ct  of  annual  in- 
tereat  on  pablic  debts,  and  considered  bow  soon 
iteioeeds  the  principal.  Who  supposes  that 
we  have  paid  near  three  hundred  millions  of  in- 
tereet  on  our  late  national  debt,  the  principal 
of  which  never  rose  higher  than  one  hundred 
aad  twenty-seven  millions,  and  remained  but 
a  year  or  two  at  that  ?  Who  supposes  this  ? 
Yet  it  is  a  fiict  that  we  have  paid  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  millions  for  principal  and  in- 
terest of  that  debt ;  so  that  near  three  hundred 
nullions,  or  near  double  tho  maximum  amount 
of  the  debt  itself  must  have  been  paid  in  in- 
tereat  alone;  and  this  at  a  moderate  interest 
Wfiag  from  three  to  six  pto*  cent,  and  payable 
at  home.  The  British  national  debt  oweff  its 
eaiatmoe  entirely  to  this  policy.  It  was  but  a 
trifle  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
ni|^t  have  been  easily  paid  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  and  second  George;  but  the  policy 
wia  to  fimd  it^  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  the  in- 
totat  aannally,  and  send  down  the  principal  to 
pQiterity;  axMl  the  fruit  of  that  policy  is  now 
Men  m  a  debt  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
BillioDs  of  dollars,  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
liflaa  of  annual  tasDes,  with  some  millions  of 
people  without  bread ;  while  an  army,  a  navy, 
ad  a  poUoe,  sniBcient  to  fi^t  all  Europe,  is 
bpt  under  pay,  to  bold  in  dieck  and  subordi- 


nation the  oppressed  and  plundered  ranks  of 
theur  own  population.  And  this  is  the  example 
which  the  transferrers  of  the  State  debt  would 
have  us  to  imitate,  and  this  the  end  to  whidi 
they  would  bring  us ! 

I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  evils  of  a  foreign  in- 
fluence. They  are  written  upon  the  historical 
page  of  every  free  government,  from  the  most 
ancient  to  the  most  modem :  they  are  among 
those  most  deeply  dreaded,  and  most  sedulous- 
ly guarded  against  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  Union.  The  constitution  itself  con- 
tains a  special  canon  directed  against  them. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  foreign  influ- 
ence, every  species  of  foreign  connection,  de- 
pendence, or  employment)  is  constitutionally 
forbid  to  the  whole  list  of  our  public  functiona- 
ries. The  inhibition  is  express  and  fimdamei^ 
tal,  that  ^  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  United  States  shall^  vnth- 
out  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  nf  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
State.^^  All  this  was  to  prevent  any  foreign 
potentate  ftt>m  acquiring  partisans  or  influence 
in  our  government — ^to  prevent  our  own  citi- 
zens firom  being  seduced  into  the  interests  of 
fOTeign  powers.  Tet,  to  what  purpose  all  these 
constitutional  provisions  against  petty  sove- 
reignties, if  we  are  to  invite  the  moneyed  power 
which  is  able  to  subsidize  kings,  princes,  and 
potentates — ^if  we  are  to  invite  this  new  and 
master  power  into  the  bosom  of  our  councils, 
give  it  an  interest  in  controlling  public  opinion, 
in  directing  federal  and  State- legislation,  and  in 
filling  our  cities  and  seats  of  government  with 
its  insinuating  agents,  and  its  munificent  and 
lavish  representatives?  To  what  purpose  all 
this  wise  precaution  against  the  possibility  of 
influence  fWim  the  most  inconsiderable  German 
or  Italian  prince,  if  we.  are  to  invite  the  com- 
bined bankers  of  England,  France,  and  Holland, 
to  take  a  position  in  our  legislative  halls,  and 
by  a  simple  enactment  of  a  few  words,  to  con- 
vert their  hundreds  of  millions  into  a  thousand 
millions,  and  to  take  a  lease  of  the  labor  and 
property  of  our  citizens  for  generations  to  come  ? 
The  laigest  moneyed  operation  which  we  ever 
had  with  any  foreign  power,,  was  that  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  Great  Emperor. 
That  was  an  affair  of  fifteen  millions.  It  was 
insignificant  and  contemptible,  compared  to  the 
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haiidreds  of  millions  for  whidv  these  bankers 
Are  now  upon  us.  And  are  we,  while  guarded 
by  the  constitution  against  influence  from  an 
emperor  and  fifteen  millions,  to  throw  our- 
selves open  to  the  machinations  of  bankers, 
with  their  hundreds  of  millions  ? 


CHAPTBR   XLV. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  SAMUEL  SMITH,  OF  MAET- 
LAND ;  AND  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHAE- 
ACTEB. 

He  was  eighteen  years  a  senator,  and  nearly  as 
long  a  member  of  the  House — ^near  forty  years 
in  Congress:  which  speaks  the  estimation  in 
which  his  fellow-dtiaens  held  himi  He  was 
thoroughly  a  business  member,  under  all  the 
aspects  of  that  character :  intelligent,  well  in- 
formed, attentive,  upright ;  a  very  effective 
Speaker,  without  pretending  to  oratoiy:  well 
read :  but  all  his  reading  subordinate  to  com- 
mon sense  and  practical  views.  At  the  age  of 
more  than  seventy  he  was  still  one  of  the  most 
laborious  members,  both  in  the  committee  room 
and  the  Senate :  and  punctual  in  his  attendance 
in  either  place.  He  had  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  and  like  most  of  the  men  of 
that  school,  and  of  that  date,  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  punctuality,  for  which  Washington  was 
80  remarkable — ^that  habit  which  denotes  a  well- 
ordered  mind,  a  suljection  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  considerate  regard  Ibr  others.  He  had 
been  a  large  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
particularly  skilled  in  matters  of  finance  and 
commerce,  and  was  always  on  committees 
charged  with  those  subjects— to  which  his  dear 
head,  and  practical  knowledge,  lent  light  and 
order  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intricate  state- 
ments. He  easily  seised  the  practical  points  on 
these  subjects,  and  presented  them  clearly  and 
intelligibly  to  the  chamber.  Patriotism,  honor, 
and  integrity  were  his  eminent  characteristics ; 
and  utilitarian  the  turn  of  his  mind ;  and  bene- 
ficial results  the  object  of  his  labors.  He  be- 
longed to  that  order  of  members  who,  without 
classing  with  the  brilliant,  are  nevertheless  the 
most  useful  and  meritorious.  He  was  a  work- 
ing member ;  and  worked  diligently,,  judicious- 
ly, and  honestly,  for  the  public  good.    In  poli- 


tics he  was  democratic,  and  greatly  lefied  opon 
by  the  Presidents  Jefferson,  Midison,  and  Hoi- 
roe.  Hewasoneof  thelastoftheieTdatioiiiiy 
stock  that  served  in  the  Senate— rauoniag  there 
until  1833— above  fifty  years  after  that  Dedan- 
tion  of  Independence  which  he  had  helped  to 
make  good,  with  his  sword.    Almost  oct(^geDa- 
rian,  he  was  fresh  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  md 
among  the  moat  assiduous  and  deaerviqg  nm- 
hers.    He  had  acquired  military  reputation  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  caUed  by 
his  fiellow-citiiens  to  take  command  of  the  lool 
troops  for  thedefiuiceof  Baltimore,  when  thniit- 
ened  by  the  British  under  Qeneral  Boai,  in 
1814— and  commanded  suooessfiilly— with  the 
judgment  of  age  and  the  fire  of  youth.  Athii 
death,  his  iellow-oitiaenB  of  Baltimore  eieeliedi 
monumoit  to  his  memory — well  due  to  him  ii 
one  of  her  longest  and  most  respected  mhaUt* 
ants,  as  having  been  one  of  her  eminent  mer 
chants,  often  her  representative  in  CkmgMi, 
besides  bemg  senator ;  as  having  defended  her 
both  in  the  war  of  the  Revidutaon  andinthatof 
1812 ;  ai^d  as  havii^  made  her  welfin  and 
prosperi^  a  special  olgect  of  hiscareinalithe 
situations  of  his  life,  both  pobUc  and  pmate. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

SALT;  THE  UNIVEESALITT  OP  rrs  BUPPLT;  MT3- 
TKBY  AND  INDISPEN8 ABILITY  OF  ITS  USE; 
TYEANNT  AND  IlfPIETT  OF  ITS  TAXATIOS; 
SPEECH  OF  MB.  BENTON :  BXTSACia 

It  is  probable  that  salt  is  the  most  abundiat 

substance  of  our  globe— that  it  is  more  abnn- 

dant  than  earth  itself.    Like  other  neoesaamB  of 

life-like  air,  and  water,  and  food— it  is  wxnt- 

sally  diffused,  and  inexhanstiUy  suiq^Ued.  It 

is  found  in  dl  climatps,  and  in  a  great  varieiy 

of  fonns.    The  waters  hold  it  in  solution ;  the 

earth  contains  it  in  solid  masses.    Sveiy  aea 

contuns  it.    It  is  found  in  all  the  boundbft 

oceans  which  surround  and  penetrate  the  earth, 

and  through  all  their  fiithonJesB  depths.  Maaj 

inland  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  and  pools  are  mnp^ 

nated  with  it    Streams  of  saline  water, inia- 

numerable  places,  emeiiging  from  the  bovela  of 

the  earth,  approach  its  sur&ce,  and  either  v^ 
from  it  in  perennial  flprings^  or  are  easily  reached 
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bymOa   IntlMdepthdofthe  etfthitseif  itk 
kmA  IB  lolid  maaseB  of  mtermiiiftble  extent. 
Ttm  inezfatustibly  Bbnndant,  and  univenallj 
diftied,  the  wisdoBi  and  goodness  of  Premdenoe 
k  fiffther  manifested  in  the  cheapness  and  fe- 
ci^ of  the  preparation  of  this  necessary  <^  life, 
ftrthe  xee  of  man.    In  all  the  warm  latitades, 
nd  espedally  between  the  tropics,  nature  her- 
Mlf  perforas  the  work«    The  beams  of  the  sun 
cviporste  the  sea  water  in  all  the  low  and  shal- 
knr  reservoirs,  where  it  is  diiren  by  the  winds, 
or  admitted  by  the  art  of  man ;  and  tlus  OTSpo- 
ntion  leaves  behind  »  deposit  of  pure  salt, 
readjr  for  use,  and  costing  Tery  little  more  than 
the  labor  of  gathefing  it  np^    In  the  interior, 
tod  in  the  colder  latitudes,  artificial  heat  is  sub- 
ititQtad  for  the  beams  of  the  sun :  the  simplest 
pnoen  d  boiling  is  resorted  to;  and  where 
feel  is  abundant)  and  especially  coal,  the  pre- 
pBittion  of  this  prime  necessary  is  still  cheap 
and  msj ;  and  firam  six  to  ten  cents  the  real 
Inshel  may  be  considered  as  the  ordinary  cost 
of  production.    Sucli  is  the  boontiftil  and  cheap 
nppKf  of  this  artide,  which  a  beneficent  ProTi- 
deoee  has  proTided  for  ns.   The  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  UniTerse  has  done  every  thing  to  supply 
bie  creatures  with  it.  Man,  the  fleeting  shadow 
of  aa  instant,  inTeeted  with  his  little  brief  au- 
tbofity,  has  done  much  to  dq>riTe  them  of  It 
In  an  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  countries, 
nh  has  ttten  a  salject)  at  different  periods,  of 
heavy  taxation,  and  sometimes  of  individual  or 
of  government  monopoly ;  and  precisely,  because 
being  an  artide  that  no  man  could  do  without, 
the  government  was  sue  of  its  tax,  and  the 
BMDopolixer  of  his  price.    Almost  all  nations, 
inaome  period  of  thdr  history,  have  suffered 
the  flfeparate  or  double  infliction  of  a  tax,  and  a 
nooopoly  on  its  salt ;  and,  at  some  period,  all 
hife  freed  themselves,  from  one  or  both.    At 
praent,  there  remain  hot  two  countries  which 
nftr  both  evils,  our  America,  and  the  British 
Eiit  Indies.    AU  others  have  got  rid  of  the 
BODopdf ;  many  hare  got  rid  of  the  tax. 
Amnf  others,  the  very  country  from  which  we 
copied  it,  and  the  one  above  all  others  least  able 
to  do  without  the  product  of  the  tax.   England, 
though  loaded  with  debt,  and  taxed  in  erery 
ttiag.  is  now  free  from  the  salt  tax.    Since 
1^  it  has  been  totally  suppressed ;  and  this 
^^namay  of  fife  is  now  as  free  there  as  air 
nd  water.    She  even  has  a  statute  to  guard 
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its  prke^  and  common  law  to  prevent  its  mo- 
nopoly* 

This  act  was  passed  in  1807.  The  common 
Uw  of  England  ptmishes  all  monopolisers,  fore* 
staller8,andregrater8.  The  Parliament,  in  1807, 
took  cognisance  of  a  reported  combination  to 
raise  the  price  of  salt,  and  examined  the  manu- 
facturers on  oath :  and  rebuked  them. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  a  salt  tax  vras  not  only  politi- 
cally, but  morally  wrong :  it  was  a  species  of 
impiety.  Salt  stood  alone  amidst  the  prodno- 
tions  of  nature,  without  a  rival  or  substitute^ 
and  the  preserver  and  purifier  of  all  things. 
Most  nations  had  regarded  it  as  a  mystic  and 
sacred  substaaoe.  Among  the  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  Jews,  it  vras  used  in 
the  religious  ceremony  of  the  saciifices— the  head 
of  the  victim  being  sprinkled  vrith  salt  and  water 
before  it  was  offered.  Among  the  primitive 
Christians,  it  Was  the  subject  of  Divine  allusions, 
and  the  symbol  of  purity,  of  incorruptibility, 
and  of  perpetuity.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
sailed  *'the  salt  of  the  earth ;"  and  no  language^ 
or  metaphor,  could  have  been  more  expressiye 
of  their  character  and  mission — pure  in  thenn 
selyes,  and  an  antidote  to  moral,  as  salt  was  to 
material  corruption.  Among  the  nations  of  the 
East  salt  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  sym- 
bol of  friendship,  and  the  pledge  of  inviolable 
fidelity.  He  that  has  eaten  another's  salt,  has 
contracted  towards  his  benefiictor  a  sacred  obli- 
gation ;  and  cannot  betray  or  injure  him  there- 
alter,  without  drawing  upon  himself  (according 
to  his  religious  belief)  the  certain  effects  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  While  many  nations  have 
religiously  regarded  this  substance,  all  have 
abhorred  its  taxation ;  and  this  sentimmt,  so 
universal,  so  profound,  so  inextinguishable  in 
the  human  heart,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  legislator. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  his  speech  with  declaring 
implacable  vrar  against  this  tax,  with  all  its  ^h 
purtenant  abuses,  of  monopoly  in  one  quarter 
of  the  Union,  and  of  undue  advantages  in  an- 
other. He  denounced  it  as  a  tax  upon  the  en- 
tire economy  of  m  atvbb  and  of  ast — a  tax  upon 
man  and  upon  beast— upon  lifo  and  upon  health 
— upon  comfort  and  luxury — ^upon  want  and 
superfluity — ^upofi  food  and  upon  raiment--on 
washing,  and  on  cleanliness.  He  called  it  a 
heartless  and  tyrant  tax,  as  inexorable  as  it  was 
omnipotent  and  omnipres^t ;  a  tax  which  no 
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tcoaomj'  could  aToid — no  povert7  could  shun — 
no  priyation  escape — ^no  cunning  elude — no  force 
resist — ^no  dexterity  ateri — no  curses  repulse — 
no  prayers  could  deprecate.  It  was  a  tax  which 
invaded  the  entire  dominion  of  human  opera- 
tionSy  fiilling  with  its  greatest  weight  upon  the 
most  helpless,  and  the  most  meritorious ;  and 
depriring  the  nation  of  heneflts  infinitely  tran- 
scending in  yalue,  the  amount  of  its  own  pro- 
duct I  devote  myself  said  Mr.  B.,  to  the  extii^ 
pation  of  this  odious  tax,  and  its  still  more 
odious  progeny — the  wtU  monopoly  of  the  West, 
I  war  against  them  while  they  exist^  and  while 
I  remain  on  this  floor.  Twelve  yesrshave  passed 
away— two  years  more  than  the  siege  of  Troy 
lasted — since  I  began  this  contest.  Nothing 
disheartened  by  so  many  defeats,  in  so  long  a 
time,  I  prosecute  the  war  with  unabated  vigor ; 
and,  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
firmly  calculate  upon  ultimate  and  final  success. 


CHAPTBB   XLVII. 

PAIBINO  OFF. 

At  this  lime,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  exhilnted  for  the  first  time,  the  spec- 
tacle of  members  ^pairing  o^,"  as  the  phrase 
was ;  that  is  to  say,  two  members  of  opposite 
political  parties  agreeing  to  absent  themselves 
firom  the  duUes  of  the  Hou9e,  without  the  con- 
sent of  ^e  House,  and  without  deducting  their 
per  diem  pay  during  the  tune  of  such  voluntary 
absence.  Such  agreements  were  a  clear  breach 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  a  disregard  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  practice  open  to  the  grossest 
abuses.  An  instance  of  the  kind  was  avowed 
on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  sgree- 
ment,  by  giving  as  a  reason  for  not  voting  that 
he  had  ^paired  o^"  with  another  member, 
whose  affidrs  required  him  to  go  heme.  It  was 
a  strange  annunciation,  and  called  for  rebuke ; 
sad  there  was  a  member  present  who  had  the 
spirit  to  administer  it ;  and  fircmi  whom  it  came 
with  the  greatest  propriety  on  account  of  his 
sge  and  dignity,  and  perfect  attention  to  all  his 
duties  as  a  member,  both  in  his  attendance  in 
the  House  and  in  the  committee  rooms.  That 
member  was  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adaois,  who  im- 


mediately proposed  to  the  Honse  the  adoptkni 
of  this  resolution:  "  Resolved,  that  the  practice, 
first  openly  avowed  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  of  pairing  ofi^  mvolves,  on  the  part  of 
the  members  resorting  to  it,  the  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  an  expren 
rule  of  this  House,  and  of  the  duties  of  both 
parties  in  the  transaction  to  their  immediste 
constituents,  to  this  House,  and  to  tbdr  coon- 
try.''    This  resolve  was  placed  on  the  calendir 
to  take  its  turn,  but  not  being  reached  dming 
the  session,  was  not  voted  upon.    That  was  the 
first  instance  of  this  reprehensible  practice,  fifty 
years  after  the  government  had  gone  into  open^ 
tion ;  but  since  then  it  has  become  oommoD, 
and  even  inveterate,  and  is-  carried  to   great 
length.  Members  pair  off^  and  do  as  they  plcass 
—either  remain  in  the  city,  refusing  to  attend 
to  any  du^,  or  go  off  together  to  neighboring 
cities ;  or  separate ;  one  staying  and  one  going; 
and  the  one  that  remains  sometimes  stnnding 
up  in  his  place,  and  telling  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  that  he  had  paired  off;  andeo  refasingto 
vote.  There  is  no  justification  for  such  oondiK^ 
and  it  becomes  a  focile  way  for  shirking  duty, 
and  evading  responsibility.    If  a  member  is  un- 
der  a  necessity  to  go  away  the  rules  of  the  House 
require  him  to  ask  leave ;  and  the  jounials  cf 
the  early  Congresses  are  full  of  such  applieatioas. 
If  he  is  compelled  to  go^  it  is  his  misfortane, 
and  should  not  be  communicated  to  another. 
This  writer  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  Senate  during  his  thirty  years  of  ma^k^e 
there;  but  the  practice  has  since  penetrated 
that  body;  and  ^  pairing  off"  has  beoonae  as 
common  in  that  House  as  in  the  other.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  and  with  an  aggtmTatiott 
of  the  evil,  as  the  absence  of  a  senator  is  a  loas 
to  his  State  of  half  its  weight    As  a  eoose- 
quence,  the  two  Houses  are  habitually  foend 
voting  with  deficient  numbers — often  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  third— often  with  a  bare  quonun. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  government  no  member 
absented  lumself  flrom  the  service  of  the  Hooae 
to  which  he  belonged  without  first  asking,  and 
obtaining  its  leave ;  or,  if  called  off  suddenly^  a 
colleague  was  engsged  to  state  the  drcumstanoB 
to  the  House,  snd  ask  the  leave.  Inthejonmals 
of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  first  thirfy  years  o£ 
the  government,  there  is,  in  the  index,  a  re^^nlsr 
head  for  ^  absent  without  leave ; "  and,  turning 
to  the  indicated  page^  eveiy  such  name  'will  be 
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Meik  Tiiii  held  in  the  index  hu  diMppeared 
ID  later  times.  I  recollect  no  instance  of  leave 
aaked  sinoe  the  last  of  the  earlj  memhers — 
the  Maoons,  Randolphs^  Boius  Kings,  Samuel 
Smiths^  and  John  Taylors  of  Garoline-*di8ap- 
peired  from  the  halls  of  OongressL 


OHAPTEB  XLVIII. 

TAX  OV  BANK  NOTES:  MB.  BEWTONV  BPBBCH: 

KXTBAOTB: 

Ml.  Bemton  broQght  forward  his  promised 
motion  for  leaye  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  tax  the 
drGoktkm  of  banks  and  bankers,  and  of  all  oor- 
pondoDS,  companies  or  indiridnals  which  issued 
paper  currencj.  He  sud  nothing  was  more 
reasoDsble  than  to  require  the  moneyed  interest 
which  was  employed  in  banking,  and  espedally 
m  that  branch  of  banking  which  was  dedicated 
to  f]»  profitable  business  of  oonyerting  lamp- 
blade  and  rags  into  money,  to  contribute  to  the 
SQpport  of  the  govemment  It  was  a  large  in- 
terest, Teiy  able,  and  very  proper,  to  pay  taxes, 
and  which  paid  nothing  on  their  proflt^le  issues 
~int>fitable  to  them — ^injurious  to  the  country. 
It  was  an  interest  which  possessed  many  priyi- 
leges  oTcr  the  rest  of  the  community  by  law ; 
which  usurped  many  others  which  the  laws  did 
sot  grant ;  wluch,  in  fact,  set  the  laws  and  the 
goremmcnt  at  defiance  whenever  it  pleased ;  and 
which,  m  addition  to  all  these  privileges  and  ad- 
nntages,  was  entirely  exempt  firom  federal  taxa- 
tion. While  the  producing  and  laboring  classes 
were  all  taxed ;  while  these  meritorious  classes, 
with  their  small  incomes,  were  taxed  in  their  com- 
forts and  necessaries — ^in  their  salt,  iron,  sugar, 
Uanketa,  hats,  coats  and  shoes,  and  so  many 
other  aitides — the  banking  interest,  wMch  dealt 
in  hundreds  of  millions,  whidi  manulhctnred 
■nd  monopoliied  money,  which  put  up  and  put 
down  prices,  and  held  the  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  its  power,  and  tributary  to  its  wealth, 
pud  nothing.  This  was  wrong  in  itself  and 
onjnst  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  was 
an  error  or  mistake  in  govemment  wldch  he  bad 
long  mtended  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country ;  and  he  judged  the  present 
totjuDcture  to  be  a  proper  time  for  domg  it. 
Sncnoe  is  wanted.    A  general  revision  of  the 


is  about  to  take  place.  An  adjustment  of 
the  taxes  for  a  long  period  is  about  to  be  made. 
This  is  the  time  to  bring  forward  the  banking 
interest  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  now  in  the 
fiust  of  proving  themselves  to  be  a  great  burden 
on  the  public,  and  the  public  mind  is  beginning 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  way  to  make 
them  amenaUe  to  law  and  government. 

In  other  countries,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  banking 
interest  was  subject  to  taxation.  He  knew  of  no 
country  in  which  banking  was  tolerated,  except 
our  own,  in  which  it  was  not  taxed.  In  Great 
Britain— that  ooontry  from  which  we  borrow 
the  h^lg'ng  system — ^the  banking  interest  pays 
its  £ur  aud  full  proportion  of  the  public  taxes: 
it  pays  at  present  rear  four  millions  of  dollars. 
It  paid  in  1836  the  sum  of  $3,725,400 :  in  1837 
it  paid  93,594,800.  These  were  the  last  years 
for  which  he  had  seen  the  detuls  of  th^  British 
taxation,  and  the  amounts  he  had  stated  com- 
prehended the  bank  tax  upon  the  whole  united 
kingdom :  upon  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  upon  England  and  Wales.  It  was  a  hand- 
some item  in  the  budget  of  British  taxation,  and 
was  levied  on  two  branches  of  the  banking 
business :  on  the  circulation,  and  on  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  the  bill  which  he  intended  to  bring 
forward,  the  circulation  alone  was  proposed  to 
be  taxed;  and,  in  that  respect,  the  paper  sys- 
tem would  still  remain  more  favored  here  than 
it  was  in  Great  Britain. 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  banking 
interest  had  formerly  been  taxed,  and  that  in  all 
its  branches;  in  its  circulation,  its  discounts, 
and  its  bills  of  exchange.  This  was  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britam ;  and  though  the 
banking  business  was  then  small  compared  to 
what  it  is  now,  yet  the  product  of  the  tax  was 
considerable,  and  well  worth  the  gathering :  it 
was  about  9^00,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  this  tax  was  abolished ;  while  most  of 
the  war  taxes,  laid  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
same  purpose^  and  for  the  same  period,  were 
continued  in  force;  among  them  the  tax  on 
salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  By  a  perrer- 
sion  of  every  principle  of  righteoua  taxation,  the 
tax  on  bai^ES  was  abolished,  and  that  on  salt 
was  continued.  This  has  remained  the  case  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  time  to  reverse  the 
proceeding.  It  is  time  to  make  the  banks  pay, 
and  to  let  salt  go  free. 
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Mr.  R  next  stated  the  manner  of  leyjing  the 
bank  tax  at  present  in  Great  Britain,  which  he 
said  was  done  with  great  fiwility  and  simplicity. 
It  was  a  lery  of  a  fixed  som  on  tlie  avenge  dr- 
culation  of  the  year,  which  the  bank  was  re- 
quired to  give  in  for  taxation  like  any  other 
property,  and  the  amonnt  collected  by  a  distress 
warrant  if  not  paid.  This  simple  and  obvious 
method  of  making  the  levy,  had  been  adopted 
in  1815,  and  had  been  followed  ever  since.  Be- 
fore that  time  it  was  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  stamp  duty ;  a  stamp  being  re- 
quired for  each  note,  Imt  vrith  the  privilege  of 
compounding  for  a  gross  sum.  In  1815  the  op- 
tion of  compounding  was  dropped:  a  gross 
amount  was  fixed  by  law  as  the  tax  upon  every 
million  of  the  circulation;  and  this  change  in 
the  mode  of  collection  has  operated  so  benefi- 
cially that,  though  temporary  at  first,  it  has  been 
made  permanent  The  amonnt  fixed  was  at  the 
rate  of  £3,500  for  every  million.  This  vras  for 
the  circulation  only:  a  separate,  and  much 
heavier  tax  was  laid  upon  bills  of  exchange,  to 
be  collected  by  a  stamp  duty,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  composition. 

Mr.  B.  here  read,  from  a  recent  history  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  brief  account  of  the  taxation 
of  the  circulation  of  that  institution  for  the  last 
fifty  years— from  1790  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  her  circulation  begto  to 
be  taxed,  because  at  that  time  only  did  she 
begin  to  have  a  drcnlation  which  displaced  the 
specie  of  the  country.  She  then  began  to  issue 
notes  under  ten  pounds,  having  been  first  char- 
tered vnth  the  privilege  of  issuing  n<me  less  than 
*one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  centuiy — ^from 
1694  to  1790— before  she  got  down  to  £5,  and 
afterwards  to  £2,  and  to£l ;  and  fipom  that  time 
the  specie  basis  was  displaced,  the  curroncy 
convulsed,  and  the  banks  suspending  and  break- 
ing. The  government  indemnified  itself^  in  a 
small  degree,  for  the  mischiefs  of  the  pestiferous 
curroncy  which  it  had  authorised ;  and  the  ex- 
tract which  he  was  about  to  read  was' the  his- 
tory of  the  taxation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  wluch,  commencing  at  the  small  composi- 
tion- of  £1^000  per  annum,  now  amounts  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  near  four  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  paper  system  pays  annually 
to  the  British  Treasury.    He  read ; 

^  The  Bank,  till  lately,  has  always  been  par- 
ticularly &vored  in  the  composition  which  tney 


paid  for  stamp  dnties.  In  1791,  they  pud  a 
composition  of  £12,000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all 
stamps,  either  on  bill  or  notes.  In  1799,  on  an 
increase  of  the  stamp  duty,  their  composition 
was  advanced  to  £20,000 ;  and  an  addition  of 
£4,000  for  notes  issued  under  £5,  raised  the 
whole  to  £24^000.  In  1804,  an  additiqp  of  net 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  was  made  to  the  stamp 
duty;  but,  although  the  Bank  circulation  d 
notes  under  £5  hi^  increased  from  one  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  whole 
composition  was  only  raised  from  £24^000  to 
£32^000.  In  1808,  thdre  was  a  fiirther  increase 
of  tnirt^-three  per  cent,  to  the  stamp  du^,  at 
which  time  the  composition  was  raiaed  com 
£32.000  to  £42,000.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  Increase  was  not  in  proporti^  even  to  the 
increase  of  dutr ;  and  no  allowance  whatever 
was  made  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
bank  circulation.  It  was  not  till  the  session 
of  1815,  on  a  farther  increase  of  tiie  stamp  duty, 
that  the  new  pindple  was  established,  kdA  the 
Bank  compelled  to  pay  a  composition  in  aome 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  ciiGnlation. 
The  composition  is  now  fixed  as  follows:  Upon 
the  average  circulation  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £3,500  per 
million,  on  their  agmgata  drcolatioo,  vrithoat 
referonce  to  the  d^rent  classes  and  value  of 
their  notes.  The  establishment  of  tlus  princi- 
ple, it  is  calculated,  caused  a  saving  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  years  1815  and  1816.  of  £70,00a 
By  the  neglect  of  this  principle,  wnich  on^t  to 
have  been  adopted  in  1799,  Mr.  Bipardo  esti- 
mated the  public  to  have  been  Josert,  and  the 
Bank  consequentiy  gainen,  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  Haifa  miUionJ' 

Mr.  B.  remarked  briefly  upon  the  equity  of 
this  tax,  the  simplicity  of  its  levy  since  1815, 
and  its  laige  product  He  deemed  it  the  proper 
model  to  be  followed  in  the  United  StaAea^  un- 
less we  should  go  on  the  principle  of  copying 
all  that  vras  evil,  and  i^ecting  all  that  was 
good  in  the  British  paper  system.  We  bor- 
rowed the  banking  aystem  from  the  'R"g»M»^^ 
with  all  its  foreign  vices^  and  then  added  others 
of  our  own  to  it  EngUnd  has  suppressed  the 
pestilence  of  notes  under  £5  (near  $25)  $  we 
rotain  small  notes  down  to  a  dollar,  and  thewss 
to  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  She  has 
taxed  all  notes ;  and  those  under  £5  she  taxed 
highest  while  she  had  them ;  ire,  on  the  ooft- 
trary,  tax  none.  The  additional  tax  of  £4,000 
on  Uie  notes  under  £5  rested  on  the  Mr  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  highest  that  which  vraa  most 
profitable  to  the  owner,  and  most  iigurioos  to 
tiie  country.  The  small  notes  fell  within  that 
category,  uid  thereforo  paid  highest 

Having  thus  shown  that  bank  ciroalatioii 
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imaoirtixedmGxMt  Britom,Mid  had  been 

fnr  Utj  yean,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  it 

had  tin  heea  taxed  in  the  United  States. 

This  was  in  the  year  1813.    In  the  month  of 

Aogust  of  that  yew,  a  stamp-^et  was  passed, 

ipplicable  to  banks  and  to  batdcers,  and  taxing 

them  in  the  three  great  branches  of  their  bnsi* 

aesBy  to  wit:  the  drcolation,  the  discounts,  and 

the  bills  of  exchange.    On  the  circoUtion,  the 

tiz  ooouDenced  at  one  cent  on  a  one  dollar 

Dote^  and  rose  gradually  to  fiffy  dollars  on 

notes  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars ;  with  the 

pririlego  of  componnding  for  a  gross  som  in 

lieQ  of  the  duty.     On  the  discounts,  the  tax 

began  at  fire  cents  on  notes  discounted  for  one 

hondred  dollars,  and  rose  gradually  to  five  dol- 

len  on  notes  of  eight  thousand  dollars  and  up- 

wirda.    On  bills  of  exchange,  it  began  at  fire 

cents  on  bills  of  fifty  dollars,  and  rose  to  five 

dollars  on  those  of  e%ht  thousand  dollars  and 

upwards. 

Such  was  the  tax,  continued  Mr.  B^  which 
the  moneyed  interest)  employed  in  banking 
WIS  required  to  pay  in  1813,  and  which  it  con- 
tinned  to  pay  until  1817«  In  that  year  the 
beaks  were  released  from  taxation,  while  taxes 
were  continued  upon  all  the  comforts  and  ne- 
oessarifis  of  life.  Taxes  are  now  continued 
opon  articles  of  prime  necessity — ^upon  salt 
even— and  the  question  will  now  go  before  the 
Senate  and  country,  whether  the  banking  in- 
terest, whidi  has  now  grown  so  rich  and  pow- 
n&l--which  monopolizes  the  money  of  the 
ooontry— beards  the  government — makes  dis- 
tress or  prosperity  when  it  pleases — the  ques- 
tion is  now  come  whether  this  interest  shall 
contmuc  to  be  exempt  from  tax,  while  every 
tbiQselsehastopfty. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  bank- 
n^  interest  of  the  present  day  would  relish  a 
I>ropoBition  to  make  them  contribute  to  the 
B^ipport  of  the  government.  He  did  not  know 
^  they  would  take  it ;  but  he  did  know  how 
a  banker  of  the  old  school — one  who  paid  on 
<%ht)  according  to  his  promise,  and  never  broke 
>  promise  to  the  holder  of  his  notes— he  did 
fajow  how  Buch  a  banker  viewed  the  act  of 
1813 ;  and  he  would  exhibit  his  behavior  to  the 
Senate ;  he  spoke  of  the  late  Stephen  Ginrd 
^  Philadelphia;  and  he  would  let  bun  speak 
vr  honself  by  reading  some  passages  from  a  pe- 


tition which  he  presented  to  Congress  the  year 
after  the  tax  on  bank  notes  was  lud. 
Mr.  B.  read : 

''That  your  memorialist  has  established  a 
bank  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  upon  &e  foun- 
dation of  his  own  individual  fortune  and  credit, 
and  for  his  own  exclusive  emolument,  and  that 
he  is  willing  most  cheerfully  to  contribute,  in 
common  wiUi  his  fellow-citizens  throughout 
the  United  States,  a  full  poportion  of  the  taxes 
which  have  been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
national  government,  according  to  uie  profits 
of  his  occupation  and  the  value  of  his  estate ; 
but  a  construction  has  been  given  to  the  acts 
of  Congress  laying  duties  on  notes  of  banks, 
&C..  from  which  great  difStulties  have  occurred, 
ana  great  ineamdities  daily  produced  to  the 
disadvantsge  of  his  bank^  that  were  not  it  is 
confidently  believed,  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  le^lature.  And  your  memorialist  hav- 
ing submitted  these  considerations  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  respectfully  prays,  that  the  act 
of  Congress  may  be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  a 
composition  for  the  stamp  duty,  in  the  case  of 
private  bankers,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  corpo- 
rations and  companies,  or  so  as  to  render  the 
duty  equal  in  its  operations  upon  every  deno- 
mination of  bankers." 

Mr.  B.  had  read  these  passages  from  Mr.  Gi- 
rard's  petition  to  Congress  in  1814,  Jirst^  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  readiness  with 
which  a  banker  of  the  old  school  paid  the  taxes 
which  the  government  Imposed  upon  his  busi- 
ness ;  and,  next,  to  show  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  that  tax,  whbh  on  the  circulation 
alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the 
million.  All  this,  with  the  additional  tax  on 
the  discounts,  and  on  the  bills  of  exchange,  Mr. 
Girard  was  entirely  willing  to  pay,  provided  all 
paid  alike.  All  he  asked  was  equality  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
same  composition  which  was  allowed  to  incor- 
porated banks.  This  was  a  reasonable  request^ 
and  was  inunediately  granted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  B.  said  revenue  was  one  olti^  ^  ^ 
bill :  the  regulation  of  the  currency  by  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  and  the  consequent 
protection  of  the  constitutional  currency,  was 
another :  and  for  that  purpose  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  be  heaviest  on  notes  under  twenty 
dollars,  and  to  be  augmented  annually  until  it 
accomplishod  its  objeet 
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THIRTY  YEARS*  VTBW. 


OHAPTEB   XLIX. 

LIBXBATION  OF  SLAVES  BELONGING  TO  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZSN8  IN  BRITISH  OOLONIAL  PORTS. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  within  a  period  of  ten 
yean,  three  instances  of  this  kind  had  occoned. 
First,  that  of  the  schooner  Comet  This  Tes- 
sel  sailed  from  the  District  of  Cohmibia  in  the 
year  1830,  destined  for  New  Orleans,  haying, 
among  other  things  a  nmnher  of  slaves  on 
board.  Her  papers  were  regular,  and  the  voy- 
age in  all  respects  lawfuL  She  was  stranded 
on  one  of  the  false  keys  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  almost  in 
sight  of  our  own  shores.  The  persons  on  hoard, 
including  the  slaves,  were  taken  by  the  wreck- 
ers, against  the  remonstrance  of  the  captain  and 
the  owners  of  the  slaves,  into  Nassau,  New 
Providence — one  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  where 
the  slaves  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by 
the  local  authorities.  The  second  was  the  case 
of  the  Encomium.  She  sailed  from  Charleston 
in  1834^  destined  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  TOjrage 
lawful  and  regular,  and  was  stranded  near  the 
same  place,  and  with  the  same  fate  with  the 
Comet  She  was  carried  into  Nassau,  where 
the  slaves  were  also  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  slaves  belonged  to  the 
Messrs.  Waddell  of  North  Carolina,  among  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and 
on  their  way  to  Louisiana  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  that  State.  The  third 
case  was  that  of  the  Enterprize,  sailing  firom 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1835,  destined  for 
Charieston,  South  Carolina,  on  a  lawful  voyage, 
and  with  regular  pi^rs.  She  was  forced  una- 
voidably, by  stress  of  weather,  into  Port  Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda  Island,  where  the  sUves  on 
board  were  fbrcibly  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  owners  of  the  slaves, 
protesting  in  vain,  at  the  time,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, against  this  seizure  of  their  property, 
afterwards  ^>plied  to  their  own  government  for 
redress;  and  after  years  of  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain,  redress  was  obtained  in  the  two 
first  cases — ^the  fbll  value  of  the  slaves  being 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners.  This  was  accomplished  during  Mr. 
Van  Buren's   administration,  the  negotiation 


having  oommenoed  imder  that  of  President 
Jackson.  Compensation  in  the  case  of  the  En- 
terprize had  been  refused;  and  the  reason  given 
for  the  distinction  in  the  cases,  was,  that  tiie 
two  first  happened  during  the  time  thai  slavery 
existed  in  the  British  West  India  colomea— the 
latter  after  its  abolition  there.  All  these  were 
coasting  voyages  between  one  port  of  the  United 
States  and  another,  and  involved  practical  ques- 
ticMis  of  great  mtereBt  to  all  the  slave  States. 
Mr.  Calhoun  brought  the  question  before  the 
Senate  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  occasion;  and  which  were  in  these 
words: 

"  Resolved^  That  a  ship  or  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  engaged  in  a  lawful 
voyage,  is,  aocordii^  to  the  laws  of  nations,  un- 
der uie  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to 
whidi  her  flag  belongs ;  as  much  so  as  if  con- 
stituting a  part  of  its  own  domain. 

"  ReBolved^  That  if  such  shi  p  or  vessel  should 
be  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  into  the  port  of  a  friendly 
power,  she  would,  under  ue  same  laws,  lose 
none  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  her  on  the 
high  seas ;  bu^  on  the  contrary,  she  and  her 
cargo  and  persons  on  board,  with  their  proper- 
ty, and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  Uieir  per- 
sonal relations,  as  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  which  they  belong,  would  be  placed 
under  the  protection  which  tne  laws  of  natknis 
extend  to  tne  unfortunate  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  brig  Enterprize,  which 
was  forced  unavoidably  by  stress  of  vreather 
into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  Island,  while  on 
a  lawful  voyage  on  the  high  seas  fW>m  one  port 
of  the  Union  to  another,  comes  within  the  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolutions; 
and  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  ne- 
groes on  board  by  the  local  autiiority  of  the 
island,  was  an  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  highly  uigust  to  our  own  citisens 
to  whom  they  belong." 

It  was  in  this  latter  case  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
wished  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Senate^ 
and  the  point  he  had  to  aigue  was,  whether  a 
municipal  regulation  of  Great  Britain  could  al- 
ter the  law  of  nations  ?  Under  that  law  she 
made  indemnity  for  the  slaves  liberated  in  the 
two  first  cases :  under  her  own  munidpal  lar 
she  denied  it  in  the  latter  case.  The  distinc- 
tion taken  by  the  British  minister  was,  that  in 
the  first  cases,  slavery  existing  in  this  British 
colony  and  recognized  by  law,  the  persons  com- 
ing in  with  their  skves  had  a  property  in  them 
which  had  been  divested:  in  the  latter 
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thatslaTeiy  being  no  longer  reoognised  in  this 
eoloDj,  there  was  no  property  in  them  after 
their  arrival ;  and  consequently  no  rights  ^- 
leeted.  Mr.  Galboon  admitted  that  would  be 
the  cue  if  the  entrance  had  been  yoluntiuy » 
bot  denied  it  where  the  entrance  was  forced; 
as  in  this  case.    His  argument  was : 

'^  I  object  not  to  the  rule.  If  onr  citizens  had 
no  right  to  their  slaveSy  mX  any  time  after  they 
entered  the  British  t^ritory — that  is,  if  the 
mere  hd  of  enterixig  extinguished  aU  right  to 
them  (for  that  is  the  amount  of  the  rule) — 
the^  could,  of  course,  have  no  chum  on  the 
Bntish  goifemmen^  for  the  phun  reason  that 
the  local  aathority.  m  seizing  and  detaining  the 
negroes,  seized  ana  detained  what,  by  supposi- 
txo,  did  not  belong  to  them.  That  is  clear 
enoogh ;  but  let  us  see  the  application :  it  is 
giren  in  a  few  words.  He  says :  *  Now  the 
owners  of  the  slaves  on  board  the  Enterprize 
never  were  lavrfoUy  in  possession  of  those 
slaves  within  the  British  territory ;  *  assigning 
for  reason,  'that  before  the  Enterprize  arrived 
at  Bennnda,  shivery  had  been  abolished  m  the 
BriliBh  empire '^-an  assertion  which  I  shall 
shoir,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  renoarks,  to 
be  erroneous.  From  that,  and  that  alone,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion, '  that  the  negroes  on 
board  the  Enterprize  had,  b^  entering  within 
the  British  jurisdiction,  acqmred  rights  which 
the  local  courts  were  bound  to  protect.'  Such 
eertainlj  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had 
been  brought  in,  or  entered  voluntarily.  He 
who  enters  voluntarily  the  territory  of  another 
State,  tadtly  submits  himself  with  all  his 
nghta,  to  its  laws^  and  is  as  mudi  bound  to 
nhmit  to  them  as  its  citizens  or  sulyects.  No 
we  denies  that ;  but  that  is  not  the  present 
en.  They  entered  not  voluntarily,  but  from 
D^nsaity;  and  the  very  point  at  issue  is, 
vhether  the  British  munic^Md  laws  could  di- 
gest their  owners  of  property  in  their  slaves  on 
entering  British  territory,  in  cases  such  as  the 
£nter|Mize,  when  the  vessel  has  been  forced 
into  thrir  territory  by  necessity,  through  an 
iet  of  Providence,  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on 
^'ovi  We  deny  they  can,  and  maintain  the 
W^  ground : — ^that  the  law  of  nations  in 
"^  cases  interposes  and  protects  tiie  vessel 
ttd  those  on  board,  with  their  rights,  against 
uemonidpai  laws  of  the  State,  to  which  they 
have  never  submitted,  and  to  which  it  would 
be  cmel  and  inhuman,  as  weU  as  unjust^  to  sub- 
Jiect  them.  Such  is  clearly  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  two  governments ;  and  it  is  not 
'en  dear,  that  it  is  the  very  point  assumed  by 
tbe  British  negotiator  in  tbte  controversy." 

This  is  &nr  reasoning  upon  the  law  of  the 
^•od  oertamly  left  the  law  of  nations  in 
^  force  in  Ikvor  of  the  Jkmerican  owners. 


The  equi^  of  the  case  was  also  fully  stated, 
and  the  injury  shown  to  be  of  a  practical  kind| 
which  self-protection  required  the  United  States 
to  prevent  for  the  future.  In  this  sense,  Mr. 
Calhoun  argued : 

^  ^  To  us  this  is  not  a  mere  abstract  question, 
nor  one  simply  relating  to  the  free  use  of  the 
high  seas.  It  comes  nearer  home.  It  is  one 
of  free  and  safe  passage  from  one  port  to 
another  of  our  Union ;  as  much  so  to  us,  as  a 
question  touching  the  free  and  safe  use  of  the 
channels  between  England  and  Ireland  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent 
on  the  other,  would  be  to  Great  Britain.  To 
understand  its  deep  importance  to  us,  it  must 
be  home  in  mind^  that  the  island  of  Bermuda 
lies  but  a  short  distance  off  onr  coast  and  that 
the  channel  between  the  Bahama  islands  and 
Florida  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  on  an  average  not  more  tlan  fifty 
wide ;  and  that  through  this  long,  narrow  and 
diflBcult  channel,  the  immense  trade  between 
our  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  must  pass,  which,  at  no  distant  period, 
will  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  trade  oi 
the  Union.  The  principle  set  up  by  the  British 
government,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent^ 
would  do  much  to  dose  this  all-important 
clumnel,  by  rendering  it  too  hazardous  for  use. 
She  has  only  to  nve  an  indefinite  extension  to 
the  principle  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Enter- 

Ce.  and  the  work  would  be  done ;  and  why 
she  not  as  good  a  right  to  apply  it  to  a  cap- 
go  of  sugar  or  cotton,  as  to  the  slaves  who  pro- 
duced it." 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  which  reported 
them  back  with  some  slight  alteration,  not  af- 
fecting or  impairing  their  force;  and  in  that 
form  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Although  there  was  no  opposition  to 
them,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  justified  a 
record  of  the  vote :  and  they  were  accordingly 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays — or  rather,  by  yeas : 
for  there  were  no  nays.  This  was  one  ef  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell, 
when,  on  'a  question  purely  sectional  and 
Southern,  and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  slave 
proper^,  there  was  no  division  of  sentiment  in 
the  American  Senate. 
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OHAPTEB    L. 

SXBI6NATI0N  OP  BKNATOB  HUGH  LAWBON 
IfHTTE  OF  TENHB88EB:  HIS  DSATH:  SOUK 
NOnOB  OF  HIS  UFB  AND  GHAEAOTBB. 

This  resigiuiUon  took  place  under  drcamBtanoea, 
not  frequent,  but  sometimes  oocurring  in  the 
Senate— that  of  reoeiying  instruotionB  from  the 
Genenl  Assembly  of  hiB  State,  which  either  op- 
erate as  a  censure  upon  a  senator,  or  require 
him  to  do  something  which  either  his  con- 
science, or  his  honor  forbids.  Mr.  White  at 
this  time— the  session  of  18d9-'40 — ^receiyed 
instructions  from  the  General  Assembly  of  his 
State  which  affected  him  in  both  wajs — con- 
demning past  conduct,  and  prescribing  a  future 
course  which  he  could  not  follow.  Ho  had 
been  democratic  from  his  jouth — came  into  the 
Senate — had  grown  s^*d— as  such :  but  of  late 
years  had  yoted  geneially  with  the  whigs  on 
their  leading  measures,  and  classed  politically 
with  them  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Li 
these  circumstances  he  receiyed  instructions  to 
leyerse  his  course  of  yoting  on  these  leading 
measures — ^naming  them ;  and  requiring  him  to 
support  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
He  consulted  his  self-respect,  as  well  as  obeyed 
a  democratic  principle ;  snd  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  public  life 
which  disappointed  its  whole  preyious  course. 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  a  popular  man, 
and  that  as  the  fiur  reward  of  conduct,  without 
practising  an  art  to  obtain  it,  or  eyen  seeming  to 
know  that  he  was  winning  it.  Bred  a  lawyer, 
and  coming  early  to  the  bar,  he  was  noted  for  a 
probity,  modesty  and  grayity— with  a  leaming, 
ability,  assiduity  and  patience — ^which  marked 
him  for  the  judicial  bench:  and  he  was  soon  pla- 
ced upon  it—  that  of  the  Superior  Court  After^ 
wards,  when  the  judkaary  of  the  State  was  re- 
modelled, he  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  considered  a  &yor  to  the 
public  to  get  him  to  take  the  place.  That  is  well 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  View,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  author  of  the  new  modelled  judiciary.  He 
applied  to  Judge  White,  who  had  at  that  time 
returned  to  the  bar,  to  know  if  he  would  take 


the  place ;  and  considered  the  new  system  ao* 
credited  with  the  public  on  reoeiying  his  u* 
swer  that  he  would.    That  was  all  tbat  he  had 
to  do  with  getting  the  appointment :  he  was 
elected  unanimoushf  by  the  General  Assemhly, 
with  whom  the  appouxtment  rested.   Tfastis 
about  the  way  in  which  he  receiyed  all  his  ap- 
pointments, «.  'ther  from  his  State,  or  from  the 
federal  goyemment— merely  agreeiDg  to  take 
the  office  if  it  was  offered  to  him ;  but  not  al- 
ways agreeing  to  accept :  often  refiising— as  in 
the  case  of  a  cabinet  appointment  offered  him 
by  President  Jackson,  his  political  and  perso- 
nal friend  of  forty  years'  standing.    It  waa  loog 
before  he  would  enter  a  political  career,  bat 
finally  consented  to  become  senator  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States :  always  disdiaiging 
the  duties  of  an  office,  when  accepted,  vith  tlie 
assiduity  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  to  be  a  map 
chine  in  the  hands  of  his  duty ;  and  with  an  m- 
tegrity  of  purpose  which  left  his  name  without 
spot  or  stain.    It  is  beautiful  to  oontemphte 
such  a  career ;  sad  to  see  it  set  under  a  ckwd 
in  his  adyanoed  years.     He  became  alienated 
from  his  old  fHends,  both  personally  and  politi* 
caUy — eyen  from  General  Jackson;  andeTO- 
tually  fell  under  the  censure  of  his  State,  as 
aboye  related-^that  State  which,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  had  considered  it  a  &yor  to  itself 
that  he  should  accept  the  highest  offices  in  her 
gift.    He  resigned  in  January,  and  died  in  May 
— his  death  accelerated  by  the  chagrin  of  lus 
spirit ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings, 
though  of  such  measured  and  quiet  deportment 
His  death  was  announced  in  the  Senate  hy  the 
senator  who  was  his  colleague  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation—Mr.  Alexander  Anderson ;  and 
the  motion  for  the  usual  honors  to  his  memory 
was  seconded  by  Senator  Preston,  who  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  a  eulogium  on  the  de- 
ceased as  just  as  it  was  beautiful 

^l  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  I 
am  entitled  to'  the  honor  I  am  about  to  assome 
in  seconding  the  resolutions  which  have  just 
been  offered  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  in 
honor  of  his  late  distinguished  colleague ;  and 
yet,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  present  is 
more  entitled  to  this  melancholy  honor,  if  H 
belongs  to  long  acqusuntance,  to  sincere  admi- 
ration, and  to  intimate  intercourse.  If  theee 
circumstances  do  not  entitle  me  to  speak,  I  am 
sure  eyery  senator  will  feel,  in  the  emotioos 
which  swell  his  own  bosom,  an  apology  for  my 
desire  to  relieye  my  own,  by  bearmg  testunony 
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totbTiitiwB  anl  telcnta,  the  long  serrioeB  and 
g;nit  ottfalneflfl)  of  Judge  White. 

"  Mjr  infimcy  and  youth  were  spent  in  a  re- 
noa  eontignons  to  the  ephere  of  his  earlier 
ome  ud  luefidnesB.    As  long  as  I  can  remem- 
biranr  tiling;;  I  nmember  the  deep  confldence 
hb  had  mqiired  as  a  viae  and  upright  judge,  in 
whkh  station  no  man  ever  enjoyed  a  purer 
Rpatation,  or  established  a  more  miplicit  reli- 
moe  m  hiJB  abilities  and  honestjr.    There  was 
10  antiqus  stenmefls  and  justness  in  his  diarao- 
ter.  Bj  a  general  oonsent  he  was  called  Gato. 
Sobsequentlj,  at  a  period  of  our  public  affiurs 
Tei7  analogous  to  the  present,  he  occupied  a 
pootion  wmch  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
finttdal  mstitutionB  of  Bast  Tennessee.     He 
■utained  them  by  his  indiTidnai  character. 
The  name  of  Hugh  L.  White  was  a  guarantee 
that  never  fiuled  to  attract  confidence.    Insti- 
tutions were  sustained  by  the  credit  of  an  indi- 
lidoal  ind  the  onlj  weidth  of  that  indrridiud 
wu  his  charaoter*     From  this  more  limited 
sphere  of  osefuhiess  and  reputation^  he  was  first 
bronght  to  this  more  conspicuous  stage  as  a 
member  of  an  important  commisaon  on  the 
Spanish  treaty,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Taxew^  and  Mr.  King.    His  learning,  his 
ability,  his  firmness,  and  industry,  immediately 
extend  the  sphere  of  his  reputation  to  tlie 
boundaries  of  the  country.    Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  that  duty,  he  came  into  this  Senate. 
Of  his  career  here,  I  need  not  q>eak.    Hisgraye 
nd  renerable  form  is  e?en  now  before  us — ^that 
sir  (tf  patient  attentioxLof  grave  deliberation,  of 
anrelaxed  finnness.    Here  his  position  was  of 
the  highest — ^beloved,  respected,  honored ;  al- 
vijrs  in  his  place — alwa3rs  prepared  for  the 
httmess  in  hand— always  Mnging  to  it  the 
tittsored  reflections  of  a  sedate  and  yigorous 
Qodentanding.     Oyer  one  department  of  our 
deliberations  he  exercised  a  very  peculiar  con- 
trol  Iq  the  management  of  our  complex  and 
fificoit  rektiona  with  the  Indians  we  all  de- 
fcned  to  him,  and  to  this  he  addressed  himself 
vith  unsparing  labor,  and  with  a  wisdom,  a  pa- 
tiat  benevolence,  that  justified  and  yindicated 
tile  confldence  of  the  S^ate. 

'^b  private  Ufe  he  was  amiable  and  ardent. 
^  conent  of  his  fillings  was  warm  and 
ttroqe.  His  long  &miliarity  with  public  af- 
£un  bad  not  damped  the  natural  ardor  of  his 
tcmpenment  We  ail  remember  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  which  he  so  reoently  took  leave  of  this 
body,  and  how  profoundly  that  feeling  was  re- 
Qpn>Gated.  The  good  will,  the  love,  the  respect 
voich  we  bestowed  upon  him  then,  now  give 
depth  and  energy  to  the  mournful  feelings  with 
vhicfa  we  offer  a  aolenm  tribute  to  his  memo- 

And  here  this  notice  would  stop  if  it  was  the 
tegn  of  this  work  merely  to  write  on  the  out- 
•de  of  history — merely  to  chronicle  events  j 
^  that  is  not  the  design.     InsidB  views  are 


the  main  design :  and  this  notice  of  Senator 
White's  life  and  character  would  be  veiy  im- 
pofect,  and  vitally  deficient,  if  it  did  not  tell 
how  it  happened  that  a  man  so  favored  by  his 
State  during  a  long  life  should  have  lost  that 
fevor  in  his  last  days — received  censure  from 
thoso  who  had  always  given  praise— and  gone 
to  his  grave  under  a  doud  after  having  lived  in 
sunshine.  The  reason  is  briefly  told.  In  his 
advanced  age  he  did  the  act  which,  with  all  old 
men,  is  an  experiment ;  and,  with  most  of  them, 
an  unlucky  one.  He  married  again :  and  this 
new  mfe  having  made  an  immense  stride  from 
the  head  of  a  boarding-house  table  to  the  head 
of  a  senator's  table,  could  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  take  one  etep  more,  and  that 
comparatively  short,  and  arrive  at  the  head  of 
the  presidential  table.  This  was  before  the 
presidential  election  of  1836.  Mr.  Van  Bnren 
was  the  generally  accepted  democratic  candi- 
date :  he  was  feremost  of  all  the  candidates : 
and  the  man  who  is  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  on 
such  oooasions,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  oom- 
binatiott  of  all  the  rest  against  him.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  no  exoq>tion  to  this  rule.  The 
whole  wliig  party  wished  to  defeat  him:  that 
was  a  fhir  wish.  Mr.  Calhoun's  party  wished  to 
defhat  him :  that  was  invidious :  for  they  could 
not  elect  Mr.  Calhoun  by  it.  Many  professing 
democrats  wished  to  def^t  him,  though  for  the 
benefit  of  a  whig :  and  that  was  a  movement 
towards  the  whig  camp — ^where  most  of  them 
eventually  arrived.  AH  these  parties  combined, 
and  worked  in  concert ;  and  their  line  of  open^ 
tions  was  through  the  vanity  of  the  victim's 
wife.  They  excited  her  vain  hopes.  And  this 
modest,  unambitious  man,  who  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  resbting  office  pressed  upon  him  by  his 
real  fiiends,  lost  his  power  of  resistance  in  his 
old  age,  and  became  a  victim  to  the  combina- 
tion against  him— which  all  saw,  and  deplored, 
except  himsel£  As  soon  as  he  was  committed, 
and  beyond  extrication,  one  of  the  co-operators 
against  him,  a  whig  member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky — a  witty,  sagacious  man  of  good  tact 
— ^in  the  exultation  of  his  feelings  wrote  the 
news  to  a  friend  in  his  district,  who,  in  a  still 
higher  state  of  exultation,  sent  it  to  the  news- 
papers— ^thus:  ^  Judge  White  is  on  the  track, 
running  gayly^  and  loonH  come  off;  and  if  hs 
wouldj  his  Mfife  itonH  lei  Aim."  This  was  the 
whole  story,  briefly  and  cheerily  told — and  tror 
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\j.  He  nn  the  race !  widiout  praf ndioe  to  Mr. 
Van  Bnren — without  benefit  to  the  whig  am- 
didates — without  support  from  some  who  had 
incited  him  to  the  trial :  and  witii  great  politi- 
cal and  social  damage  to  himself 

Long  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
Judge  White — ^indebted  to  him  for  my  law  li- 
cense— ^moTing  in  the  Sfkme  social  and  political 
circle — accustomed  to  respect  and  admire  him — 
sincerely  friendly  to  him,  and  anxious  for  his 
peace  and  honor,  I  saw  with  pain  the  progress 
oi  the  moTcment  against  him,  and  witnessed 
with  profound  grief  its  cahunitous  consumma- 
tion. 


CHAPTBR*LI. 

DEATH  OF  EX-SENATOB  HATini  OF  SOUTH  OAB- 
OLINA:  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHASAC- 
TER. 

Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  gifts 
which  lead  to  eminence  in  public,  and  to  happi- 
ness, m  private  life.  Beginning  with  the  person 
and  manners — ^minor  advantages,  but  never  to 
be  overlooked  when  possessed — ^he  was  entirely 
fbrtunate  in  these  accessorial  advantages.  His 
person  was  of  the  middle  size,  slightly  above  it 
in  height,  well  proportioned,  flexible  and  grace- 
ful His  face  was  fine — the  features  manly, 
well  formed,  expressive,  and  bordering  on  the 
handsome:  a  countenance  ordinarily  thought- 
ful and  serious,  but  readily  lighting  up,  when 
accosted,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  intel- 
ligence, cheerfulness,  and  an  inviting  amiability. 
His  fiice  was  then  the  reflex  of  his  head  and 
his  heart,  and  ready  for  the  artist  who  could 
seise  the  moment  to  paint  to  the  life.  His 
manners  were  easy,  cordial,  unaffected,  affiible ; 
and  his  address  so  winning,  that  the  fascinated 
stranger  was  taken  captive  at  the  first  saluta- 
tion. These  personal  qualities  were  backed  by 
those  of  the  mind — all  solid,  brilliant,  practice, 
and  utilitarian :  and  always  employed  on  use- 
ftil  objects,  pursued  from  high  motives,  and  by 
fair  and  open  means.  His  judgment  was  good, 
and  he  exercised  it  in  the  serious  consideration 
of  whatever  business  he  was  engaged  upon, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  a  laudable  ambition  to  achieve  an  honora- 
ble fiune.  He  had  a  copious  and  ready  elocu- 
tion, flowing  at  will  in  a  strong  and  steady  cur^ 


rent,  and  rich  in  the  material  wluch  constitntef 
argument  His  talents  were  various,  and  shone 
in  different  walks  of  life,  not  often  united :  ein- 
inent  as  a  lawyer,  distinguished  as  a  senator: 
a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker :  and  good  at  the 
council  table.  All  these  advantages  were  tor 
forced  by  exemplary  morals ;  and  improTed  by 
habits  of  study,  moderation,  temperance,  self- 
control,  and  addiction  to  business.  There  was 
nothii^  holiday,  or  empty  about  him— no  lyimg 
into  be  delivered  of  a  speech  of  phrases.  Pno- 
tical  was  the  turn  ^f  his  mind:  industiy  an  at* 
tribute  of  his  nature :  labor  an  inherent  impul- 
sion, and  a  habit :  and  during  his  ten  yetra  d 
senatorial  service  his  name  was  incessantly  caor 
nected  with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  Ha 
was  ready  for  all  work — speaking,  writing,  oo&- 
suiting — in  the  committee-room  as  well  as  in 
the  chamber— <bawing  hills  and  reports  in  pn- 
vate,  as  well  as  shining  in  the  public  debate,  and 
ready  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the  eveniiig 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  ovec  A  de- 
sire to  do  service  to  the  country,  and  to  ean 
just  fame  for  himself,  by  working  at  usefol  ob- 
jects, brought  all  these  high  qualities  into  con- 
stant, active,  and  brilliant  requisition.  To  do 
good,  by  fiur  means,  was  the  labor  of  his  sea-, 
atorial  life ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  ten 
years  of  close  association  with  him  I  never  saw 
him  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive^  a  selfish  cal- 
culation, or  an  unbecoming  aspiration. 

Thus,  having  within  himself  so  many  qiiali- 
ties  and  requisites  for  insuring  advancement  in 
life,  he  also  had  extrinsic  advantages,  auxiliary 
to  talent,  and  which  contribute  to  success  in  • 
public  career.  He  was  well  descended,  and  bore 
a  name  dear  to  the  South — the  synonym  of  honor, 
courage,  and  patriotism — ^memorable  for  that 
untimely  and  cruel  death  of  one  of  its  revolu- 
tionary wearers,  which  filled  the  countty  with 
pity  for  his  fkte,  and  horror  fbr  his  British  exe- 
cutioners. The  name  of  Hayne,  pronounced 
any  where  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  roused  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect, 
and  stood  for  a  passport  to  honor,  until  deeds 
should  win  distinction.  Powerfully  and  exten- 
sively connected  by  blood  and  marriage,  be  had 
the  generous  support  which  famUy  pride  and 
policy  extends  to  a  promising  sdon  of  the  con- 
nection. He  had  fortune,  which  gave  him  the 
advantage  of  education,  and  of  social  position, 
and  left  f^  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  to  de- 
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Tote  ihen  to  the  public  Berrke.  Resident  in 
Ghirierton,  stiU  nuuntimfaig  its  colonial  repnta- 
tioQ  for  refined  Bodety,  and  high  and  Tarioaa 
ttlent,  be  had  ereiy  advantage  of  enlightened 
and  elegant  association.  Twice  hap]nly  married 
is  eoDgenial  ftmilies  (Pinckney'  and  Alston), 
his  domestic  felieitj  was  kept  complete  his  con- 
nections extended,  and  fortune  augmented.  To 
aown  all,  and  to  giro  effisct  to  ereiy  gift  with 
vliidi  nature  and  fortune  had  endowed  hini,  he 
bad  that  fbrther  advantage,  which  the  Grecian 
Plotarch  never  fails  to  enumerate  when  the 
cue  pennits  it,  and  which  he  considered  so  auz- 
iKarr  to  the  adranoement  of  some  of  the  eminent 
mmwbofie  lives  he  commemorated — ^the  advan- 
tage of  being  b<Nii  in  a  State  where  native  talent 
vas  cherished,  and  where  the  community  made 
it  a  policy  to  advance  and  sustain  a  promising 
yoong  man,  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  Such  was,  and  is, 
Sooth  Carolina  j  and  the  young  Hayne  had  the 
ibll  benefit  of  the  generous  sentiment.  As  ftst 
»  years  permitted,  he  was  advanced  in  the  State 
goremment :  as  soon  as  age  and  the  federal  con- 
stitution permitted,  he  came  direct  to  the  Senate, 
withoQt  passing  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
ftntttires ;  and  to  such  a  Senate  as  the  hody 
then  was— RoAis  King,  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 
line, Mr.  Macon,  John  Gaillard,  Edward  Lloyd 
of  Maryland,  James  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts, 
Junes  Barbour  of  Virginia,  General  Jackson, 
Lhss  McLane  of  Delaware,  Wm.  Pinkney  of 
Maryland,  Littleton  Waller  Tazewell,  Webster, 
Nathan  Sandford,  of  New  York,  M.  Tan  Buren, 
King  of  Alabama,  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland, 
James  Brown,  and  Henry  Johnson  of  Louis- 
iana; and  many  others,  less  known  to  fkme, 
^t  honorable  to  the  Senate  from  personal  deco- 
nm,  bosiness  talent,  and  dignity  of  character, 
^yne  arrived  among  them ;  and  was  con- 
^fed  by  such  men,  and  among  such  men,  as 
ttaecession  to  the  talent  and  character  of  the 
chamber.  I  know  the  estimate  they  put  upon 
him.  the  consideration  they  had  for  him,  and  the 
^'t'w  thej  inctured  for  him:  for  they  were 
iBen  to  look  around,  and  consider  who  were  to 
carry  on  the  government  after  they  were  gone. 
^  the  proceedings  of  the  S^iate  soon  gave  the 
|u|hest  eridence  of  the  degree  of  consideration 
iavhichbewaslield.  In  the  very  second  year 
«f  i^  lerviee,  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  duty— 
nch  as  wonld  belong  to  age  and  long  service. 


as  well  as  to  talent  and  elevated  character.  Ho 
was  made  chairman  of  the  select  committer— 
and  select  it  was — whidi  brought  in  the  bill  for 
the  grants  (9200,000  in  money,  and  24,000  acres 
of  land),  to  Lafayette ;  and  as  such  became  the 
organ  of  the  expositions,  as  delicate  as  they 
were  responsible,  whidi  redondled  such  grants 
to  the  words  and  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and 
adjusted  them  to  the  merit  and  modesty  of  the 
receiver:  a  high  function,  and  which  he  ftd* 
filled  to  the  satisiiution  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
country. 

Six  years  afterwards  he  had  the  great  debato 
with  Mr.  Webster— a  contest  of  many  days, 
sustained  to  the  last  without  losing  its  inter- 
est— (which  bespoke  fertility  of  resource,  as 
well  as  ability  in  both  speakers),  and  in  which 
his  adversary  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
ripened  intellect,  an  established  national  reputa* 
tion,  ample  preparation,  the  choice  iji  attack,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Webster  came 
into  that  field  upon  choice  and  deliberation,  well 
feeling  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion ;  and  pro- 
foundly studying  his  part  He  had  observed 
during  the  summer,  the  signs  in  South  Carolina^ 
and  marked  the  proceedings  of  some  public 
meetings  unfriendly  to  the  Union ;  and  which 
he  ran  back  to  the  incubation  of  >fr.  Calhoun. 
He  became  the  champion  of  the  constitution 
and  the  Union,  dioosing  his  time  and  occasion, 
hanging  his  speech  upon  a  disputed  motion  with 
which  it  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately lost  sight  of  in  the  blaze  and  expan- 
sion of  a  great  national  discussion :  himself 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  contest,  glittering 
in  the  panoply  of  every  species  of  parliamentaiy 
and  forensic  weapon — solid  argument,  playftd 
wit,  biting  sarcasm,  classic  allusion ;  and  strik- 
ing at  a  new  doctrine  of  South  Carolina  origin, 
in  which  Hayne  was  not  implicated:  but  his 
friends  were — and  that  made  him  their  defender. 
The  speech  was  ai  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  presiding 
in  the  Senate,  and  without  right  to  reply. 
Hayne  became  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  had 
much  use  for  the  latter  to  cover  his  friend — ^hit 
by  incessant  blows — cut  by  many  thrusts :  but 
he  understood  too  well  the  science  of  defence  in 
wordy  as  well  as  military  digladiation  to  confine 
himself  to  fending  off.  He  returned,  as  well  as 
received  blows ;  but  all  conducted  courteously ; 
and  stings  when  inflicted  gentiy  extracted  on 
either   side  by  delicate  oompUments.     Each 
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morning  he  retonied  xe-iimgonted  to  the 
oonteet,  like  AnUeoB  refreshed,  not  from  % 
frbulouB  oontMt  with  mother  earth,  bat  fit>m 
a  real  oommnnion  with  Mr.  Calhoun  1  the  ao- 
toal  subject  of  Mr.  Webater'a  attack:  and  from 
the  well-stored  arsenal  of  his  powerful  and 
subtle  mind,  he  nightly  draw  auxiliary  supplies. 
Friends  relieyed  ^e  combataato  occasionally; 
but  it  was  only  to  relieTe ;  and  the  two  princi- 
pal figures  remained  prominent  to  the  last.  To 
speak  of  the  issue  would  be  superfluous ;  but 
there  was  much  in  the  arduous  strug^e  to  con- 
sole the  younger  senator.  To  cope  with  Web- 
ster, wae  a  distinction :  not  to  be  crushed  by 
him,  was  almost  a  yictory:  to  HtbI  him  in 
copious  and  graoeftil  elocution,  was  to  establish 
an  equality  at  a  point  which  sUikes  the  masses : 
and  Hayne  often  had  the  crowded  galleries  with 
him.  But,  equal  argument  1  that  was  impos- 
^ble.  The  cause  forbid  it,  fiur  more  than  dis- 
parity of  force ;  and  reversed  positions  would 
haye  reyersed  the  issue. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  (Vol.  I.  of  this  work), 
that  I  deem  Mr.  Hayne  to  have  been  entirely 
sincere  in  professing  nullification  at  that  time 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  Yiiginia  resolutions  of 
'98p-'99,  as  expounded  by  their  authors :  three 
years  afterwards  he  left  his  place  in  the  Senate 
to  become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  en- 
force the  nullification  ordinance  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  had  passed,  and 
against  which  President  Jackson  put  forth  his 
impressive  proclamation.  Up  to  this  point,  in 
^vriting  this  notice,  the  pen  had  run  on  with 
pride  and  pleasure — ^pride  in  portraying  a  shin- 
ing American  character:  pleasure  in  recalling 
recollections  of  an  eminent  man,  whom  I  es- 
teemed— ^who  did  me  the  honor  to  call  me  friend ; 
and  with  whom  I  was  intimate.  Of  all  the 
senators  he  seemed  nearest  to  me — ^both  young 
in  the  Senate,  entering  it  nearly  together ;  bom 
in  adjoining  Stetes;  not  wide  apart  in  age ;  a 
similarity  of  political  principle:  and,  I  may  add, 
some  conformity  of  tastes  and  habits.  Of  all 
the  young  generation  of  statesmen  coming  on, 
I  considered  him  the  safest — ^the  most  like  Wil- 
liam Lowndes }  and  best  entitled  tg  a  future 
eminent  lead.  He  was  democratic,  not  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  as  never  bolting  a 
caucus  nomination,  and  neyer  thinking  differ- 
ently from  the  actual  administration ;  but  on 
principle,  as  founded  in  a  strict,  in  contradis- 


tinction to  a  latitudinanan  construction  cf  the 
constitution ;  and  as  cherishing  simpUcity  and 
economy  in  the  administration  <^  the  federd 
government,  in  contradistincticm  to  qdendor  and 
extravagance. 

With  his  retiring  firam  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hayne'e 
national  history  ceases.  He  does  not  appear  af- 
terwards upon  the  theatre  of  national  afiaira: 
but  his  practical  utilitarian  mind,  and  ardent 
industry,  found  ample  and  beneficent  emploj- 
ment  in  some  noble  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  railroad  system  of  South  Carolinai, 
with  its  extended  ramifications,  must  admit  him 
for  ite  founder,  from  the  seal  he  carried  into  it 
and  the  impulsion  he  gave  it.  He  died  in  the 
meridian  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness, and  in  the  field  of  his  labors — in  west- 
era  North  Carolina,  on  the  advancing  line  of  the 
great  iron  'railway,  which  is  to  connect  tk 
greatest  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  with  the 
noblest  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Misassippi. 

The  nullification  ordinance,  which  he  becuae 
GoTemor  of  South  Carolina  to  enforce,  was 
wholly  directed  against  the  tarifiT  system  of  the 
time — ^not  merely  against  a  protective  tarifi^  bat 
against  ite  fhiits — ^undue  levy  of  rerenue,  ex- 
travagant expenditure ;  and  expenditure  in  one 
quarter  of  the  Union  of  what  was  leried  upon 
the  other.  The  levy  and  expenditure  were  then 
some  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars :  they  are 
now  seventy-five  millions :  and  the  South,  wiiDe 
deeply  agitated  for  the  safety  of  slave  property— 
(now  as  safe,  and  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
proved  by  the  witness  which  makes  no  mietakcs, 
the  market  price) — is  quiet  upon  the  evil  whidi 
produced  the  nullification  ordinance  of  1832: 
quiet  under  it,  although  that  evil  is  three  times 
greater  now  than  then:  and  vrithout  excuse,  as 
the  present  vast  expenditure  is  the  mere  e&ct 
of  mad  extravagance.  Is  this  quietude  a  con- 
demnation of  that  ordinance  ?  or,  is  it  of  the 
nature  of  an  imaginary  danger  which  inflanwe 
the  passions,  that  it  should  supersede  the  real 
evil  which  afiects  the  pocket  ?  If  the  Ha^-ne  <^ 
1824,  and  1832,  was  now  alive,  I  think  his  pac- 
tical  and  utilitarian  mind  would  be  seeking  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  real  grievance,  now  so 
much  greater  than  ever;  and  that  he  woald 
leave  the  fires  of  an  imaginary  danger  to  die  oat 
of  themselTCS,  for  want  of  fueL 
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CHAPTEB   LII. 
iBounoB  or  bpeoifio  dutdes  bt  the  com- 

PIOXIBB  ACT  OF  1688:   IT8  XSBOB,  AND  LOSS 
TO  THS  JUYKZnn^  SHOWN  BT  SXPXBISNCS. 

Thx  introdnction  of  the  nzuTenal  ad  vdUn*em 
ffitem  in  1833  wis  opposed  md  deprecated  by 
pncdod  xnen  ftt  the  time,  as  one  of  those  refined 
subtleties  which,  aiming  at  an  ideal  perfection, 
oreriooks  the  experience  of  ages,  and  disregards 
the  winungs  of  reason.     Specific  duties  had 
been  the  role— ad  Talorems  the  ezoeption-7- 
from  the  b^ginniog  of  the  collection  of  custom- 
honae  rerenne.    The  specific  du^  was  a  ques- 
tion in  the  exact  scienoes,  depending  upon  a 
Bttthpinitical  solution  by  weight,  count,  or  mea- 
nre:  the  ad  Tslorem  presented  a  question  to 
the  fidlible  judgment  of  men,  sure  to  be  difierent 
It  diffennt  places;  and  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  fallibility  of  judgment,  to  the  chances  of 
ipxnaiioe,  indifference,  negligence  and  corrup- 
tion. An  this  was  urged  against  the  act  at  the 
time,  bat  in  Tain.     It  was  a  piece  of  legislation 
tnuged  out  of  doors— christened  a  compro- 
mise, which  was  to  saye  the  Union — brought 
into  the  House  to  be  pasfsed  without  alteration: 
•ndvas  so  passed,  in  defiance  of  all  judgment  and 
Kuon  by  the  aid  of  the  TOtes  of  those— always  a 
ooQsidenible  per  centum  in  erery  puUic  body — 
to  whom  the  name  of  compromise  is  an  inesist- 
ible  attzaction :  amiable  men,  who  would  do  no 
wrong  of  themselyes,  and  without  whom  the  de- 
agning  oould  do  but  little  wrong.    Objections 
to  this  pemidous  novelty  (of  uniTersal  ad  yalo- 
rans),  were  in  Tain  urged  then:  experience, 
with  her  enlightened  Toice,  now  came  forward 
to  pletd  agunst  them.    The  act  had  been  in 
fi>roe  leren  years :  it  had  had  a  long^  and  a  fair 
trial:  and  that  safest  of  all  juries— Time  and 
Szperienofr— now  came  forward  to  deliver  their 
vndkt.   At  this  session  ('30-^40)  a  message 
w  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatiyes  by 
the  President,  oorering  reports  firom  the  Secre- 
tly of  the  Treasury,  and  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  with  opinions  from  the  late 
Attorvja-genend  of  the  United  States  (Messrs. 
^cBjanun  F.  Butler  and  Felix  Grundy),  and 
letten  from  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  all 


the  prindpal  Atlaatio  ports,  all  relating  to  the 
practaoal  operation  of  the  ad  yalorem  system, 
and  showing  it  to  be  unequal,  uncertain,  unsafe 
— diyene  in  its  oonstrnetBon — ^injurious  to  the 
rereDue— open  to  unfiur  practices— and  greatly 
expensire  firam  the  number  of  persons  required 
to  execute  it  The  whole  document  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  all  who  deprecate  unwise 
and  pernicious  leg^latioo ;  but  a  selection  of  a 
few  ii  the  cases  of  ii^urious  operation  which  it 
presents  will  be  soffldent  to  giyean  idea  of  the 
whole.  Three  classes  of  goods  are  selected^- 
silks,  linens,  and  worst  d :  all  staple  articles, 
and  so  well  known  as  to  be  the  feast  susceptiUe 
of  diversity  cf  judgment ;  and  yet  on  which,  in 
the  period  of  four  yean,  a  finaotion  over  five 
millkms  of  dollars  had  been  lost  to  the  Treasuiy 
firom  diversity  of  construction  between  the 
Treasury  officers  and  the  judiciary—with  the 
fhriher  prospective  loss  of  one  million  and 
three-quarters  in  the  ensuing  three  years  if  the 
act  was  not  amended.  The  document,  at  page 
44,  states  the  annual  ascertamed  loss  during  four 
years'  operation  of  the  act  on  these  classes  of 
goods,  to  be: 

<<Inl835    -    $624,356    In  1837    -    $463,090 
1836    -      847,162         1838    -      428,237 

<<  Making  in  the  four  years  $2,362,845 ;  and  the 
comptroller  computes  the  annual  prospective 
loss  during  the  time  the  act  may  remain  un- 
altered, at  $800,000.  So  much  for  silks ;  now 
for  linens.  The  same  page,  for  the  same  four 
years,  represents  the  annual  loss  on  this  article 
to  be: 

In  1835    -    $370,785      In  1837    -    $303,241 
1836    -  •  516,988  1838    -      226,375 

"Making  the  sum  of  $1,411,389  on  this  article 
for  the  four  years ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
estimated  sum  of  $400,000,  for  the  future  anr 
nual  losses,  if  the  act  remains  unaltered. 

"  On  worsted  goods,  for  the  same  time,  and  on 
page  45,  the  report  exhibits  the  losses  tnus : 

In  1835    -    $409,329     In  1837    -    $209,391 
1836    -      416,832  1838    -      249,590 

"^  Making  a  total  of  ascertuned  loss  on  this 
head,  in  the  brief  space  of  four  years,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $1,285,142 ;  with  a  computation  of 
a  prospective  loss  of  $500,000  per  annum,  while 
tiie  compromise  act  remainB  as  it  is." 

Such  were  the  losses  fh>m  diversity  of  con- 
struction alone  on  three  classes  of  goods,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years ;  and  these  classes  st»* 
plegoods,  composed  of  a  single  mateiiaL  When 
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it  came  to  articles  of  mixed  material,  the  divwri- 
ty  became  worse.  Oustom-hoase  officers  dis- 
af;reed :  comptroll«r8  and  treasurers  disagreed : 
attorneys-general  disagreed.  Gonrts  were  ro- 
ftored  to,  and  their  decimonoTemiledalL  Many 
importers  stood  suits ;  and  the  courts  and  juries 
oyerruled  all  the  officers  ai^inted  to  collect  the 
renrenue.  The  gOTemment  could  only  collect 
what  they  are  allowed.  Often,'  after  paying 
the  duty  assessed,  the  party  has  brought  his 
action  and  recoTcred  a  large  part  of  it  back. 
So  that  this  ad  valorem  sjrstem,  besides  its 
great  expense,  its  chance  ibr  diversity  of  opin- 
ions among  the  ^>praiaers,  and  its  openness  to 
corruption,  also  gave  rise  to  di£ferenoes  among 
the  hi^iest  administratiTe  and  law  officers  of 
the  government,  with  resort  to  courts  of  law,  in 
nearly  all  which  the  United  States  was  the  loser. 


CHAPTEB  mi, 

KEFINBD  SUGAR  AND  RUM  DRAWBACKS:  THEIR 
ABUSE  UNDER  THE  00MPB0MI8S  ACT  OF  1888: 
MR.  BENTON'S  BPEECa 

m 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  make  the  motion  for  which 
he  had  ^ven  notice  on  Friday  last,  fi>r  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  rum  and  refined  sugars ; 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  ves- 
sels, in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which  had 
been  made,  and  should  be  made,  in  the  duties 
upon  imported  sugars,  molasses  and  salt,  upon 
which  these  bounUes  and  allowances  were  re- 
i^Mctively  granted. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  bill,  for  the  bringing  in 
of  which  he  was  about  to  ask  leave,  proposed 
some  material  alteration  in  the  act  of  1833,  for 
the  modification  of  the  tariff  commonly  called 
the  compromise  act ;  and  as  that  act  was  held 
by  ite  firiends  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
entitled  to  run  its  course  untouched  and  un- 
altered, it  became  his  duty  to  justify  his  bill  in 
advance ;  to  give  reasons  for  it  before  he  ventur- 
ed to  subtaiit  the  question  of  leave  for  ite  intro- 
duction ;  and  to  show,  beforehand,  that  here  was 
great  and  just  cause  for  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  would  be  recollected,  by  those 


who  were  contemporary  with  the  event)  ind 
might  be  seen  by  aJl  who  should  now  look  into 
our  legislative  Idstory  of  that  day,  that  he  wis 
t  horoughly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1883 ;  that  he  preferred  waiting  the  progreBS  of 
Mr.Yerplandc'sbill;  thatheoi^oeedthecoinpro- 
mise  act,  frtmi  beginning  to  end;  made  speeches 
against  it,  which  were  not  answered;  uttered 
predictions  of  it,  which  were  disregarded;  pro- 
posed amendmente  to  it,  which  were  rejected; 
showed  it  to  be  an  a^oumment,  not  a  settle- 
ment, of  the  tariff  ^estion ;  and  voted  aguost 
it,  on  ite  final  passage,  in  a  respectable  minoritj 
of  eighteen.    It  was  not  his  intention  at  this 
time  to  recapitulate  all  the  objections  whkh  be 
then  made  to  the  act ;  but  to  confine  himself  to 
two  of  those  objections,  and  to  those  two  of 
them,  the  truth  and  evils  of  which  time  faid 
developed ;  and  for  which  evils  the  pnblk  good 
demands  an  immediate  remedy  to  be  applied. 
Ho  spoke  of  the  drawbacks  and  allowances 
foxmded  upon  duties,  which  duties  were  to  oa- 
dergo  periodical  reductions,  while  the  diav- 
backs  and  allowances  remained  undimioisbed; 
and  of  the  vague  and  arbitrary  tenor  of  the  act, 
which  rendered  it  incapable  of  any  regnlar,  noi- 
form,  or  safe  execution.  He  should  confine  him- 
self to  these  two  objections ;  and  proceed  to  ex- 
amine them  in  the  order  in  which  they  wen 
mentioned. 

At  page  208  of  the  Senate  journal,  session  of 
1832-33,  is  seen  this  motion:  '<  Moved  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  add  to  the  bill  a  section  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '  lluU  all  drawbackt  a^ifffBtd 
on  the  exportation  of  articles  manufactured  « 
the  United  States  from  materials  tmpcrted 
from  foj'eign  countries,  and  subject  to  dvtji^ 
shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reducii(» 
of  duties  provided  for  in  this  act' "  The  l)a^ 
ticular  application  of  this  clause,  as  explained 
and  enforced  at  the  time,  was  to  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  nun  mas- 
ufactured  from  them. 

As  the  laws  then  stood,  and  according  to  the 
prindple  of  all  drawbacks,  the  exporters  of  tbese 
refined  sugars  and  rum  were  allowed  to  drav 
back  from  the  Treasury  precisely  as  much  money 
as  had  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  the  ii&- 
portetion  of  tiie  article  out  of  which  the  export- 
ed article  was  manufactured.  This  was  the 
prindple,  and  tius  was  the  law ;  and  so  rigidly 
was  this  insisted  upon  by  the  manu&ctun&g 
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and  aportiQ^  mterest,  that  only  fimr  yean  be- 
fim  tbB  oompromise  act,  namely,  in  1829,  the 
dnirfaick  on  r^ned  augan  exported  was  raiaed 
from  four  to  ^Te  cents  a  pound  upon  the  motion 
of  Geneial  Smith,  a  then  senator  from  Mary- 
hod ;  and  this  upon  an  argument  and  acakula- 
fioo  made  by  him  to  show  that  the  quantity  of 
nir  tn^  contained  in  erery  pound  of  refined 
n^,  had,  in  reality,  paid  five  instead  of  four 
oeDtsdiity.    My  motion  ^[ipeared  to  me  self- 
eridently  just,  as  the  new  act,  in  abolishing  all 
ipecifie  duties,  and  redudng  every  thing  to  an 
•d  Tilorem  duty  of  twenty  per  centum,  would 
ndnoe  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  eventu- 
ally to  the  one-third  or  the  one-fourth  ;.€  their 
then  amoant ;  and,  unless  the  drawback  should 
be  pfoportionatel y  reduced,  the  exporter  of  re- 
floed  ragars  and  rum,  instead  of  drawing  back 
tlie  euct  amount  he  bad  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
would  in  reality  draw  back  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  had  been  paid  in.  This  would  be  un- 
jwt  in  itself;  and,  besides  being  unjust,  would 
iBTohe  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  for,  so  much 
of  the  drawback  as  was  not  founded  upon  the 
dntjr,  would  be  a  naked  bounty  paid  for  nothing 
out  of  the  Treasury.    I  expected  my  motion  to 
be  adqited  by  a  unanimous  rote ;  on  the  con- 
trarj,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24  to  18 ;  * 
and  I  had  to  leave  it  to  Time,  that  slow,  but  sure 
vitness,  to  develc^  the  evils  which  my  argu- 
Denia  had  been  unable  to  show,  and  to  enforce 
the  remedies  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  had 
Rjected.     That  witness  has  come.    Time,  with 
hit  unerring  testimony,  has  arrived.    The  act 
of  1833  has  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
without  having  reached  its  ultimate  depression 
of  doties,  or  developed  its  greatest  mischiefs ; 
bot  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  it  has 
done  imnusise  injury  to  the  Treasury,  and  must 
continue  to  do  it  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied. 
Alwaya  indififerent  to  my  rhetoric^  and  carefiil 
<)f  nj  iaots — always  leaving  oratory  behind,  and 
lahoriog  to  establish  a  battery  of  Acts  in  front 
~I  have  ^plied  at  the  fountain  head  of  infor- 
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mation — ^the  Treasuiy  Department — for  all  the 
statistics  connected  with  the  subject ;  and  the 
successive  reports  which  had  been  received  from 
that  department,  on  the  salt  duties  and  the  fish- 
ing bounties  and  allowances,  and  on  the  sugar 
and  molasses  duties,  and  the  drawbacks  on  ex- 
ported rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  which  had 
been  printed  by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  liad 
supplied  the  information  which  constituted  the 
body  of  fiusts  which  must  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  hearer. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  take  up  the  sugar  duties 
firtft,  and  show  what  had  been  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  1833,  in  relation  to  the  revenue  fh>m 
that  article,  and  the  drawbacks  founded  upon  it. 
In  document  No.  275,  laid  upon  our  tables  on 
Friday  last,  we  find  four  tables  in  relation  to 
this  point,  and  a  letter  from  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  T.  L.  Smith,  describing  their  con- 
tents. 

These  tables  are  all  valuable.  The  whole  of 
the  information  which  they  contain  is  useful, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  business  of  legislation, 
and  goes  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power,  continued 
Mr.  B.,  to  quote  them  in  detail.  Results  and 
prominent  fiu:ts  only  can  be  selected ;  and,  pro- 
ceedii^  on  this  plan,  I  here  show  to  the  Senate, 
from  table  No.  1,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1837 — 
being  only  four  years  after  the  compromise  act — 
the  drawback  paid  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  imported  sugar,  by  the  sum  of 
$861  71.  As  the  duties  continued  to  diminish, 
and  the  drawback  remained  the  same,  this  ex- 
cess was  increased  in  1838  to  $12,690 ;  and  in 
1839  it  was  increased  to  $20,154  37.  Thus  far 
the  results  are  mathematical ;  they  are  copied 
from  the  Treasury  books ;  they  show  the  actual 
operation  of  the  compromise  act  on  this  article, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  year.  These  are 
facts  to  pause  at,  and  think  upon.  They  imply 
that  the  sugar  refiners  manufactured  more  sugar 
than  was  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
each  of  these  three  years — ^that  they  not  only 
manufactured,  but  exported,  in  a  refined  state^ 
more  than  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
about  400,000  lbs.  more  the  last  of  these  year»-~ 
that  they  paid  duty  on  these  quantities,  not 
leaving  a  pound  of  imported  sugar  to  have  been 
used  or  duty  paid  on  it  by  any  other  person— 
and  not  leaving  a  pound  of  their  own  refined 
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Bugw  to  be  used  in  the  United  Stvtes.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  ftmonnt  of  the  revenue  from 
brown  and  clayed  sugars  was  paid  over  to  29 
fmgar  refiners  from  1837:  and  not  only  the 
whole  amount,  but  the  respeotiTe  sums  of 
8861  71,  and  $12,690,  and  $20454  37,  in  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  over  and  above 
that  amount  This  is  what  the  table  shows  as 
fitf  as  the  act  has  gone ;  and  as  we  know  that 
the  refiners  only  consumed  a  small  part  of  the 
sugar  imported,  and  only  exported  a  part  of 
what  they  refined,  and  consequently  only  paid 
duty  on  a  small  part,  it  stands  to  reason  tlmt  a 
most  enormous  abuse  has  been  committed — the 
fault  of  the  law  allowing  them  to  ^  draw  back  " 
out  of  the  Treasury  what  they  had  never  put 
into  it 

The  table  then  goes  on  to  show  the  prospec- 
tive operation  of  tlie  act  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  which  it  has  to  run,  and  which  will  In- 
clude the  great  reductbns  of  duly  vHiich  are  to 
take  place  in  1841  and  1842 ;  and  here  the  in- 
sults become  still  more  striking.  Ammmitig  the 
importation  of  each  succeeding  year  to  be  the 
same  that  it  was  in  1839,  and  the  excess  of  the 
drawback  over  the  duties  will  be,  for  1840, 
$37,343  38;  for  1841,  the  same;  for  1842 
8114,693  94 ;  and  for  1843,  the  sum  of  $140, 
477  45.  That  is  to  say,  these  refiners  will 
receive  the  whole  of  the  revenue  from  the  sugar 
tax,  and  these  amounts  in  addition,  for  these 
four  years ;  when  they  would  not  be  entitled, 
under  an  honest  law,  to  more  than  the  one  for- 
tieth part  of  the  revenue— which,  in  fiurt,  is  more 
than  they  received  while  the  law  was  honest 
These  will  be  the  bounties  payable  out  of  the 
Troasuiy  in  the  present,  and  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  provided  the  importation  of  sugars 
shall  be  the  same  that  it  was  in  1839 ;  but  will 
it  be  the  same  ?  To  this  question,  both  reason 
and  experience  answer  in  the  negative.  They 
both  reply  that  the  importation  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  profit  which  Uie  in- 
creasing dxfiferenoe  between  the  duty  and  the 
drawback  will  afford ;  and  this  reply  is  proved 
by  the  two  first  columns  in  the  table  under  con- 
sideration. These  columns  show  that,  under  the 
encouragement  to  importation  already  afforded 
by  the  compromise  act,  the  import  of  sixgar  in- 
creased in  six  years  from  1,558,971  pounds, 
costing  872,336,  to  11,308,561  pounds,  costing 
8554,119.    Here  was  an  enormous  increase  un- 


der a  small  inducement  compared  to 
is  to  follow ;  so  that  we  have  reason  to  condudB 
that  the  importations  of  the  present  and  ansuiiig 
years,  unless  checked  by  the  passige  of  the  bill 
whidi  I  propose  to  bring  in,  will  not  only  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  the  past  years,  bnt  &r  be- 
yond it ;  and  will  in  reality  be  limited  only  bj 
the  capacity  of  the  world  to  supply  the  dennnd : 
so  great  will  be  the  inducement  to  import  raw 
or  clayed  sugars,  and  export  refined.  Thecfieot 
upon  our  Treasury  must  be  great  Sevend 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  most  be 
taken  from  it  for  nothing ;  the  whole  extncted 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  hard 
money;  his  reports  having  shown  us  that,  while 
paper  money,  and  even  depredated  paper,  if 
systematically  pressed  upon  the  government  ia 
payment  of  duties,  nothing  but  gold  and  silw 
will  be  recdved  back  in  payment  cf  drawbacks. 
But  it  is  not  the  Treasuiy  only  that  would 
suffer:  the  consumers  of  sugar  would  come  io 
for  their  share  of  the  burden :  the  drawbeck 
will  keep  vp  the  price ;  and  the  home  '^^t«*vw^ 
must  pay  the  drawback  as  well  as  the  goven- 
ment;  otherwise  the  refined  sugar  will  sedLs 
foreign  market  The  consumers  of  brovmsqgir 
will  suffer  in  the  same  manner;  for  the  mami- 
facturers  will  monopoliae  it,  and  refine  it,  and 
have  their  five  cents  drawback,  either  at  heioe 
or  abroad.  Add  to  all  this,  it  will  be  well  if 
enterprising  dealers  shall  not  impose  domestic 
sugars  upon  the  manufocturers,  and  thus  convert 
the  home  crop  into  an  artide  entitled  to  draw- 
back. 

Such  are  the  mischiefo  of  the  act  of  1833  in 
relation  to  this  article ;  they  are  great  already, 
and  still  greater  are  yet  to  come.  As  earlf  as 
1837,  the  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  revenue, 
and  8861,71  besides,  was  delivered  over  to  some 
twen^  odd  manufacturers  of  refined  sugars! 
At  this  day,  the  whole  amount  of  that  rereniie 
goes  to  these  few  individuals,  and  $37,343,38 
besides.  This  is  the  case  this  year.  Henceforth 
they  are'  to  receive  the  whole  amount  of  tbii 
revenue,  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  besides,  to  be  drawn  from  other  branches 
of  revenue,  unless  this  bill  is  passed  whfch  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  in.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  act, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  compromise,  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  imputed  charactCT  of  sacred  and 
inviolable!  It  turns  over  a  tax  levied  firom 
seventeen  millions  of  people  on  an  artide  of  ea- 
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RBtUoomibrt)  and  almost  a  necessary;  ittoniB 
onr  tfak  whole  tax  to  a  few  indiTidtials ;  and 
thit  not  being  aiongfa  to  satisfy  their  demand, 
ibeynoaie  the  remainder  from  the  National 
Tnasarjl  It  Tiolates  the  constitation  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  excess  of  the  drawhack  oyer 
tke  dofy.  It  sabjeets  the  Treasoiy  to  an  nn- 
fonseen  amoont  of  undue  demands.  It  deprives 
tbe  people  of  the  whole  benefit  of  the  reduction 
flftibe  sogar  tax,  prorided  for  bj  the  act  itself; 
ad  rahjeets  them  to  the  meraes  of  those  who 
naj  ehoose  to  monopolixe  the  article  for  refine- 
Bent  and  exportation.  The  whole  number  of 
penoDS  into  whose  hands  all  this  money  and 
power  IB  thrown,  is,  according  to  a  statement 
deriredfrom  Got.  Woli^  the  bite  collector  of  the 
cnBtoDB  at  Philadelphia,  no  more  than  own  the 
29  00^  refineries ;  the  whole  of  which,  omit- 
tin;  MiDe  smafl  ones  in  the  West,  and  three  in 
New  (Means,  are  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
Uuon  and  Dixon's  line.  Members  from  the 
SoQth  and  West  complain  of  the  unequal  work- 
ing of  our  rerenue  system— of  the  large  amounts 
opended  in  the  northeast — ^the  trifle  expended 
SoqA  and  West  But,  why  comphiin  ?  Their 
omimprorident  and  negligent  legislation  makes 
it  90.  This  bill  alone,  in  only  one  of  its  items — 
the  sogar  item — will  send  millions,  before  1842^ 
to  the  north  side  of  that  famous  line;  and  this 
Ul  vas  the  concoction,  and  that  out  of  doors, 
<i  one  member  from  the  South  and  one  more 
fiwn  the  West. 

Mr.  Benton  would  proceed  to  the  next  article 
to  the  effect  upon  which,  of  the  compromise  act, 
he  woold  wish  to  call  their  attention ;  and  that 
vtide  was  imported  molasses,  and  its  manufao- 
tsre,  in  the  shape  of  exported  rum.  On  this 
trtid^  and  its  mannfecture,  the  operation  of  the 
Kt  WIS  of  the  same  character,  though  not  to  the 
MOM  degree,  that  it  was  on  sugars ;  the  duties 
We  ndnoed,  while  the  drawback  remained  the 
ttme.  This  was  constantly  giving  drawback 
where  no  duty  had  been  paid ;  and  in  1842  the 
▼hole  of  the  molasses  tax  will  go  to  these  rum 
^■tiOen— giTing  the  legal  implication  that  they 
^  imported  all  the  molasses  that  came  into 
the  United  States,  and  paid  duty  on  it-and 
then  exported  it  all  in  the  shape  of  rum — ^lear- 
Qg  not  a  g^on  to  have  been  consumed  by  the 
VBit  of  the  community,  nor  even  a  gaUon  of  their 
ovn  nun  to  have  been  drank  in  the  United 
fitites.  An  tlus  is  dear  from  the  regular  opera- 
Vou  IL— 13 


tion  of  the  compromise  act,  in  reducing  duties 
without  making  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  drawbacks  founded  upon  them.  But  is 
there  not  to  be  cheating  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar operation  of  the  act  ?  If  not,  we  shall  be 
more  fortunate  than  we  haye  been  heretofore, 
and  that  under  the  circumstances  of  greatec 
temptation.  It  is  w<dl  known  that  whiskey  can 
be  conTerted  into  New  England  rum,  and  ex 
ported  as  such,  and  receive  the  drawback  of  the 
molasses  duty ;  and  that  this  has  l)een  done  just 
as  often  as  the  price  of  whiskey  (and  the  mean- 
est would  answer  the  purpose)  was  less  than 
the  cost'  of  molasses.  The  process  was  this. 
Purchase  base  whiskey  at  a  low  rate — ^filtrate  it 
through  charcoal,  to  deprive  it  of  smell  and 
taste — ^then  pass  it  through  a  rum  distillery,  in 
company  with  a  little  real  rum — and  the  whis- 
key would  come  out  rum,  very  fit  to  be  sold  as 
such  at  home,  or  exported  as  such,  with  the 
benefit  of  drawback.  All  this  has  been  done, 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  done ;  and,  therefore^ 
may  be  done  again,  and  certainly  will  be  done, 
under  the  increased  temptation  which  the  com- 
promise act  nowafibrds,  and  will  continue  to 
afford,  if  not  amended  as  proposed  by  the  bill  I 
propose  to  bring  in.  It  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  session  of  1827-8.  Mr.  Jeromus  Johnson, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  now  a  custom-house  officer  in  that 
dty,  testified  directly  to  the  fact  To  the  ques- 
tion :  '*  Are  there  not  large  quantities  of  wki^ 
key  used  with  molasses  in  the  distillation  of 
tehat  is  called  New  England  ruml^^  He  an- 
swered :  ^  There  are : "  and  that  when  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  only  four  gallons  to  one,  and  the 
mixture  run  through  a  rum  distillery — the 
whiskey  previously  deprived  of  its  taste  and 
smell  by  filtration  through  charcoal — the  best 
practised  rum  drinker  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence—even if  appealed  to  by  a  custom-house 
officer.  That  whiskey  is  now  used  for  that 
purpose,  is  clearly  established  by  the  table 
marked  B.  That  table  shows  that  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  molasses  for  the  year  1839  was 
392,368  gallons ;  and  the  exportation  of  distil- 
led rum  for  that  quantity  was  356,699  gallons ; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  as  many  gallons  of  rum 
went  out  as  of  molasses  came  in ;  and,  admitting 
that  a  gallon  of  good  molasses  will  make  a  gal- 
lon of  rum,  yet  the  average  is  below  it.    Infe- 
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nor  or  oommon  molMses  falls  short  of  produdng 
giU<Jn  for  gallon  b/  from  6  to  7^  per  cent.  How 
make  an  allowance  for  this  deficiency;  allow 
also  for  the  quantity  of  foreign  molasses  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  in  other  ways ;  al* 
low  likewise  for  the  quantity  of  rum  made  from 
molasses,  and  not  exported,  but  consumed  at 
home :  dlow  for  these  three  items,  and  the  oo&- 
Tiction  becomes  irresistible,  that  whiskey  was 
used  in  the  distillatjon  of  rum  in  the  year  1839, 
and  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback  I 
and  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  (if 
this  blunder  is  not  corrected),  as  the  duty  gets 
lower  and  the  temptation  to  export  whiskey, 
under  the  disguise  of  New  England  rum,  becomes 
greater.  After  1842,  this  must  be  a  great  busi- 
ness, and  the  molasses  drawback  a  good  profit 
on  meap  whiskey.  ' 

Putting  these  two  items  together — ^the  sugar 
and  the  molasses  drawbacks — and  some  millions 
must  be  plundered  from  the  Treasury  under 
the  preposterous  provisions  of  this  compromise 
act 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

FISniNG  BOUNTIES  AND  ALLOWANOES,  AND 
TEEIB  ABUSE:  MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECH:  EX- 
TEACT& 

The  bill  which  I  am  asking  leave  to  introduce, 
proposes  to  reduce  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which 
the  salt  duty  has  undergone,  and  is  to  undezgo ; 
and  at  the  threshold  I  am  met  by  the  question, 
whether  these  allowances  are  founded  upon  the 
salt  duty,  and  should  rise  and  fall  with  it,  or 
are  independent  of  that  duty,  and  can  be  kept 
up  without  it  ?  I  hold  the  afBrmatiye  of  this 
question.  I  hold  that  the  allowanoes  rest  upon 
the  duty,  and  upon  nothing  else,  and  that  there 
is  neither  statute  law  nor  constitution  to  support 
them  on  any  other  foundation.  This  is  what  I 
hold :  but  I  should  not  have  noticed  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time  except  for  the  issue  joined 
upon  it  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  sits  &rthest  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Davis), 
and  myself.  He  and  I  have  made  up  an  issue 
on  this  point ;  and  without  going  into  the  argu- 
ment at  this  time,  I  will  cite  him  to  the  original 
petition  from   the   Massachusetts  legislature. 


asking  for  a  drawback  of  the  duties,  or,  as  tbey 
styled  it,  ^  a  remission  of  duties  on  all  the  duti- 
able articles  used  in  the  fisheries;  and  aI«o 
premiums  and  bounties:"  and  having  shown 
this  petition,  I  will  point  to  half  a  dozen  acts  of 
Congress  which  prove  my  position — ^hoping  that 
they  may  prove  sufficient,  but  promising  to 
come  down  upon  him  with  an  avalanche  of  au- 
thorities if  they  are  not 

The  dutiable  articles  used  in  the  fisheries,  and 
of  which  a  remission  duty  was  asked  in  the  pe- 
tition, were:  salt,  rum,  tea,  sugar,  molassn, 
coarse  woollens,  lines  and  hooks,  sail-doth, 
cordage,  iron,  tonnage.  This  petition,  present- 
ed to  Congress  in  the  year  1790,  was  reliened 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Jefferson),  fwa 
report  upon  it ;  and  his  report  was,  that  a  draw- 
back of  duties  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
fisheries  are  not  to  draw  support  frtnn  the  Treis- 
ury ;  the  words,  "  drawback  of  duty,"  only  ap- 
plying to  articles  exported,  was  confined  to  the 
salt  upon  that  part  of  the  fish  whidi  were  sldp- 
ped  to  foreign  countries :  and  to  this  effixt  was 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  I  briefly  review  the 
first  half  dozen  of  these  acts. 

1.  The  act  of  1789 — ^the  same  which  imposed 
a  duty  of  six  cents  a  bushd  on  salt,  and  whidi 
granted  a  bounty  of  five  cents  a  barrel  on  pickkd 
fish  exported,  and  also  on  beef  and  pork  export- 
ed, and  five  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish  ex- 
ported— declared  these  bounties  to  be  '^  in  lieu 
of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  salt  employed  and  expended 
thereon."  This  act  is  decisive  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place  it  declares  the  bounty 
to  be  in  lien  of  a  drawback  of  the  salt  duty.  In 
the  second  place,  it  conforms  to  the  principle  of 
all  drawbadcs,  and  only  grants  the  bounty  oa 
the  part  of  the  fish  whidi  is  ex])orted.  In  the 
third  place,  it  gives  the  same  bounty,  and  in  the 
same  words,  to  the  exporters  of  salted  beef  and 
pork  which  is  given  to  the  exporters  of  fish : 
and  certainly  mariners  were  not  expected  to  be 
created  among  the  raisers  of  swiue  and 
which  negatives  the  idea  of  this  beii^  an 
couragement  to  the  formation  of  seamen. 

2.  In  1790  the  duty  on  salt  was  doubled:  it 
was  raised  from  six  to  twelve  cents  a  busliel : 
by  the  same  act  the  fishing  bounties  and  alkrw- 
anceJB  were  also  doubled :  they  wete  raised  from 
five  to  ten  cents  the  barrel  and  the  quintaL  By 
this  act  the  bounties  snd  allowanoes  both  to 
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M  and  pKmaonB,  were  described  to  be  ^  in 
lieo  ofdnirbeek  of  tbe  duij  on  salt  nsed  in  oa- 
ring fish  tnd  prorisioiiB  exported." 

3.  Tbe  ftct  of  1792  repeals  "the  bounty  in 
liea  of  drawbaek  on  dHed  fish; "  and,  ^in  lieu 
of  thit,  ftiid  as  conunutation  thereof^  and  as  an 
equivalent  therefor,"  shifts  the  bounty  from  the 
'qaintal "  of  dried  fish  to  tbe  **  tonnage  "  of 
the  fishing  yessel;  and  dianges  .ts  name  from 
'^  bounty  "  to  "  allowance."    This  is  the  key  act 
to  the  present  system  of  tomiage  allowance  to 
the  fiflhing  ressel ;  and  was  passed  upon  the 
petition  of  the  fishermen,  and  to  enable  the 
'crew"  of  the  yessel  to  draw  the  bounty  in- 
stead of  letting  it  fiJl  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
porting merchant.  It  was  done  upon  the  fisher- 
men's petition,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew, 
iDt^Rsted  in  the  adrenture,  and  who  had  paid 
the  duty  on  the  salt  which  they  used.    And  to 
exclude  all  idea  of  considering  this  change  as  a 
dttnge  of  policy,  and  to  cut  off  all  inference  that 
the  allowance  was  now  to  become  a  bounty 
&om  the  Treasury  as  an  encouragement  for  a 
teaman's  nurseiy,  the  act  went  on  to  make  this 
preciae  and  explicit  declaration:    '^  Th€U  the 
aUowmce  8o  granted  to  the  Jishing  vessel  was 
a  commutati(m  of,  and  an  equivalent  for » the 
bouTUy  in  lieu  of  dra'wback  of  the  duties  im- 
foted  on  the  importation  of  the  saU  used  in 
curing  the  fish  ea^ported,^^    This  is  plain  lan- 
guage—the  plain  language  used  by  legislators 
of  that  day — and  defies  misconception,  misun- 
derstanding, or  cariL 

4.  In  1797  the  duty  on  salt  was  ndsed  from 
twelTQ  cents  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel :  by  the 
ame  act  a  corresponding  increase  was  made  in 
the  boonties  both  to  exported  salted  prorisions 
>nd  pickled  fish,  and  in  the  allowance  to  the 
fishing  vessels.  The  salt  duty  was  rused  one- 
tlurd  and  a  fraction:  and  these  bounties  and 
iUowaaoes  were  nused  one-third.  Thirty-three 
ud  one-third  per  cent  was  added  all  round ; 
>nd  the  act,  to  make  all  sure,  was  express  in 
•giin  declaring  tbe  bounties  and  allowances  to 
be  a  commutation  in  lieu  of  the  drawbadc  of  the 
■lUdnty. 

5.  The  act  of  April  12th,  1800,  continues  the 
alt  dn^,  and  with  it  all  the  bounties  to  salted 
prorisions  and  pickled  fish  exported,  and  all  the 
lUowaaoes  to  fishing  Tessels,  for  ten  years ;  and 
tben  adds  this  proyiso :  "  That  these  allowances 
dttU  not  be  understood  to  be  continued  for  a 


longer  time  than  the  correspondent  duties  on 
salt,  respectirely,  for  which  tiie  said  allowances 
were  granted,  shall  be  payable."  Such  are  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  the  year  1800.  It  is  a  clincher. 
It  nails  up,  and  crushes  every  thing.  It  shows 
that  Congress  was  determined  that  the  salt 
duty,  and  the  bounties  and  sllowances,  should 
be  one  and  indivisible :  that  they  should  come, 
and  go  together — should  rise  and  fall  together— 
should  live  and  die  together. 

6.  In  1807,  Mr.  Jefferson  being  President, 
the  salt  tax  was  abolished  upon  his  recom- 
mendation: and  with  it  all  the  bounties  and 
allowances  to  fisBing  vessels,  to  pickled  fish, 
and  to  salted  beef  and  pork  were  all  swept 
away:  The  same  act  abolished  the  whole.  The 
first  section  repealed  the  salt  duty :  the  second 
repealed  the  bounties  and  allowances :  and  the 
repeal  of  both  was  to  take  effect  on  the  same 
day — namely,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1808 : 
a  day  which  deserves  to  be  nationally  com- 
memorated, as  the  day  of  the  death  of  an  odi- 
ous, criminal  and  impious  tax.  The  beneficent 
and  meritorious  act  was  in  these  words :  ^That 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  next^ 
so  much  of  any  act  as  allows  a  bounty  mi  ex- 
ported salt  provisions  and  pickled  fish,  in  lieu 
of  drawback  of  the  duties  on  the  salt  employed 
in  curing  the  same,  and  so  much  of  any  act  as 
makes  Mowances  to  the  owners  and  creros  of 
fishing  vessels,  in  lieu  of  drawback  of  the 
duties  paid  on  the  salt  used  in  the  same,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is  repealed?^  This 
was  the  end  of  the  first  salt  tax  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  the  bounties  and  allowances 
built  upon  it  It  fell,  with  all  its  accessories,  un- 
der the  republican  administration  of  Mr.  Jeffer* 
son — and  with  the  unanimous  Tote  of  every  re- 
publican— and  also  with  the  TOte  of  many  fede- 
ralists: BO  much  more  fayorable  were  the  old 
federalists  than  the  whigs  of  this  day,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  In  fact  there  were  only 
five  votes  against  the  repeal,  and  not  one  of  these 
upon  the  ground  that  the  bounties  and  allow* 
ances  were  independent  of  the  salt  duty. 

7.  After  this,  and  for  six  years,  there  was<  no 
salt  tax — no  fishing  bounties  or  allowances  in 
the  United  States.  The  tax,  and  its  progeny 
lay  buried  in  one  common  grave,  and  had  no 
resurrection  until  the  year  1813.  The  war  with 
Great  Britain  revived  them— the  tax  and  its  off- 
spring together ;  but  only  as  a  temporary  meaa- 
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lire— as  a  wsr  tax — ^to  cease  within  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  tiie  war.  Before  that  year  was 
oat,  the  tax,  and  its  appendages  were  contin- 
ued— not  ibr  any  determinate  period,  but  until 
repealed  by  Congress.  They  have  not  been  re- 
pealed yet !  and  that  was  forty  years  ago !  No 
act  could  then  haye  been  obtuned  to  continue 
this  duty  for  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
The  continuance  could  only  be  obtained  on  the 
argument  that  Congress  could  then  repeal  it  at 
any  time;  a  fiJlacious  reliance,  but  always 
seductiye  to  men  of  easy  and  temporizing  tem- 
peraments. 

The  pretension  that  these  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  were  granted  as  encouragement 
to  mariners,  is  rejected  by  eyery  word  of  the 
acts  which  grant  them,  and  by  the  striking  fi^t, 
that  no  part  of  them  goes  to  the  whale  fisheries. 
Not  a  cent  of  them  had  erer  gone  to  a  whale 
ship :  they  had  only  gone  to  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries.  The  noble  whaler  of  four  or  fiye 
hundred  tons,  with  her  ample  crew,  which  sailed 
twenty  thousand  miles,  doubling  a  most  tem- 
pestuous cape  before  she  aniyed  at  the  field  of 
her  labors — ^which  remained  out  three  years, 
waging  actual  war  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep — a  war  in  which  a  braye  heart,  a  steady 
eye,  and  an  iron  nerye  were  as  much  wanted  as 
in  any  battle  with  man ; — this  noble  whaler  got 
nothing.  It  all  went  to  the  hook-and-line  men 
— to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  which  were 
carried  on  in  diminutiye  yessels,  as  small  as  fiye 
tons,  and  in  the  riyers,  and  along  the  shores, 
and  on  the  shallow  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Meritorious  as  these  hook-and-line  fishermen 
might  be,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  whalers : 
and  these  whalers  receiye  no  bounties  and  al- 
lowances because  they  pay  no  duty  on  imported 
salt,  re-exported  by  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  clause  in  my  bill  which 
has  called  forth  these  preliminary  remarks ;  the 
third  dause,  which  proposes  the  reduction  of 
fishing  bounties  and  allowances  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  which  the  salt  tax  has  undergone, 
and  shall  undeigo»  And  here,  it  is  not  the  com- 
promise act  alone  that  is  to  be  blamed :  a  pre- 
yious  act  shares  that  censure  with  it  In  1830 
the  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-hal^  to  take  effect 
in  1830  and  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  should  haye  been  reduced  one-half  at 
the  same  time.  I  made  the  motion  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  that  effect  I  but  it  failed  of  success. 


When  the  compromise  act  was  passed  In  1833, 
and  prorided  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  salt 
duty — a  reduction  which  has  now  reduced  it 
two^thirds,  and  in  1841  and  '42  will  reduce  it 
still  lowei^-when  this  act  was  passed,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances 
should  haye.  taken  place.  The  two  senatoTS 
who  concocted  that  act  in  their  chambers,  and 
brought  it  here  to  be  registered  as  the  royal 
edicts  were  registered  in  the  times  of  the  old 
French  monarchy;  when  these  two  senaton 
concocted  this  act,  they  should  haye  inserted  a 
proyision  in  it  for  the  correspondent  redaction 
of  the  fishing  bountioB  and  allowances  with  the 
salt  tax :  they  should  haye  placed  these  allow- 
ances,  and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  liaw- 
backs,  all  on  the  same  footing,  and  reduced  them 
all  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  the  articles  on  which  they  were  ibanded. 
They  did  not  do  this.  They  omitted  the  whole ; 
with  what  mischief  you  haye  alreafy  seen  in  the 
case  of  rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  shall  pre- 
sently see  in  the  case  of  the  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances.  I  attempted  to  supply  a  part 
of  their  omission  in  making  the  motion  in  rela- 
tion to  drawbacks,  which  was  read  to  youatthe 
commencement  of  these  remaks.  Failing  in 
that  motion,  I  made  no  farther  attempt,  but 
waited  for  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  qnes* 
tions,  to  show  th6  mischiel^  and  to  enf<»ce  the 
remedy.  That  arbiter  is  now  here,  with  his 
proofs  in  his  hand,  in  the  shape  of  certain  re- 
ports firom  the  Treasury  Department  in  relation 
to  the  salt  duty  and  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances,  which  haye  been  printed  by  the 
order  of  the  Senate,  and  constitute  part  of  the 
salt  document,  No.  196.  From  that  document  I 
now  proceed  to  collect  the  eyidences  of  one 
branch  of  the  mischief— the  pecuniary  branch 
of  it — which  the  omission  to  make  the  proper 
reductions  in  these  allowances  has  inflicted 
upon  the  country. 

The  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-fourth  in  the 
year  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowanoes 
that  year  were  $313,894;  they  should  have 
been  reduced  one-fourUi  also,  which  would  ha^ 
made  them  about  $160,000.  In  1832  the  duty 
was  reduced  one-half;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  were  pud  in  full,  and  amounted  to 
Q234jl37 ;  they  should  haye  been  reduced  one- 
half;  and  then  $117,018  would  hare  disdiaiged 
them.    The  compromise  act  was  made  in  183X 
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indjimder  the  opendon  of  that  act,  the  salt 
dntj  has  nndefgone  biennial  reductions,  until  it 
is  now  fedooed  to  about  one-third  of  its  original 
aDomt:  if  it  had  proTided  for  the  correspond- 
ent reduction  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
iBoes,  there  would  hftre  been  sayed  ttom  that 
year  to  the  year  1839— the  kst  to  which  the 
ntoras  have  been  made  up — ^an  annual  ayerage 
nm  of  abont  $150,000,  or  a  gross  sum  of  about 
$900,0001  The  proepectire  loss  can  only  be 
estmated;  but  it  is  to  increase  rapidly,  owing 
to  the  ki^  reductions  in  the  salt  duty  in  the 
jean  1841  and  1842. 

The  present  year,  1840,  hdcs  but  a  little  of 
odiaiiBting  the  whole  amount  of  the  salt  reve- 
nne  in  ptTing  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
uioes;  the  next  year  will  take  more  than  the 
whole;  and  the  year  after  will  require  about 
double  the  amount  of  the  salt  revenue  of  that 
jetr  to  be  taken  fit>m  other  branches  of  the 
icrenoe  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  fishing 
Teseek :  tints  producing  the  same  result  as  in 
the  cue  of  the  sugar  duties — the  whole  amount 
of  the  Bdt  duty,  and  as  much  more  out  of  other 
^ties,  bdng  paid  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
omen,  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  tax, 
and  considerably  more,  is  pud  to  the  sugar- 
relbers.  The  results  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  ensai2)g  ones,  are  of  course  computed :  they 
are  computations  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
^  ascertuned  year's  operations.  The  last 
jorto  which  all  the  heads  of  this  branch  of 
^"laness  is  made  up,  is  the  year  1838 ;  and  for 
^  jeat  they  stand  thus :  Salt  hnported,  m 
rannd  nombers,  seren  millions  of  bushels ;  net 
nmw  from  it,  about  9430,000 ;  fishing  boun- 
ties and  allowances,  $320,000.  Assuming  the 
BnportitiQii  of  the  present  year  to  be  the  same, 
>nd  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  be  the  same, 
tl«  V)S8  to  the  Treasury  wiU  be  $206,000;  for 
^  aalt  duty  this  year  will  xmdergo  a  fur- 
ther ndnetion.  In  1842,  when  this  duty  has 
'cached  its  lowest  point,  the  whole  amount  of 
'^'^we  derived  from  it  is  computed  at  about 
SI70,000,  whUe  the  fislung  bounties  and  al- 
'*"''*nctt  continuing  the  same,  namely,  about 
^,000,  the  salt  reyenue  in  the  gross  will  be 
little  more  than  half  enough  to  pay  it;  and, 
«wr  dedoeting  the  weighers'  and  measurers' 
fcttj  which  oome  out  of  the  Treasury,  and 
•*«»t  to  $52,500  on  an  importation  of  seven 
^^^'y  after  deducting  this  item,  thei«  will 


be  a  deficiency  of  about  $200,000  in  the  salt 
reyenue,  in  meeting  the  drawbacks,  in  the  shapO 
of  bounties  and  allowances  founded  upon  it* 
Thus  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
salt  revenue  is  at  this  time  paid  to  the  fishing 
vessels.  Next  year  it  will  all  go  to  them ;  and 
after  1842,  we  shall  have  to  raise  money  from 
other  sources  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  per 
ajonum,  or  raise  the  salt  duty  itself  to  produce 
that  amount,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  draw- 
backs, which  were  permitted  to  take  the  form 
of  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  vessels. 
Such  is  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act  \ 
that  act  which  is  styled  sacred  and  inviolable ! 

Of  the  other  mischiefs  resulting  from  this 
compromise  act,  which  reduced  the  duties  on 
salt,  and  the  one  which  preceded  it  for  the  same 
purpose,  without  reducing  the  correspondent 
bounties  and  allowances  to  the  fishing  interest 
— of  these  remaming  mischie&,  whereof  there 
are  many,  I  mean  to  mention  but  one;  and 
merely  to  mention  that,  and  not  to  argue  it. 
It  is  the  constitutional  objection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  thing  beyond  the  duty  received — 
the  payment  of  any  thing  which  exceeds  the 
drawback  of  the  duty.  Up  to  that  point,  I  ad- 
mit the  constitutionality  of  drawbacks,  whether 
passing  under  that  name,  or  changed  to  the 
name  of  a  bounty,  or  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  a 
drawback.  I  admit  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  permit  a  drawback  of  the  amount 
paid  in :  I  deny  the  constitutional  right  to  per- 
mit a  drawback  of  any  amount  beyond  what 
was  paid  in.  This  is  my  ^sition,  which  I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain,  if  any  one  disputes 
it ;  and  applying  this  principle  to  the  fishing 
bounties  and  allowances,  and  also  to  the  draw- 
backs in  the  case  of  refined  sugars  and  rum : 
and  I  boldly  affirm  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of  flagrant 
violation,  under  the  compromise  act,  from  the 
day  of  its  passage  to  the  present  hour,  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  bill  is  passed  which  I  am 
about  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in. 

Sir,  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  with  pre- 
senting, in  a  single  picture,  the  condensed  view 
of  whai  I  have  been  detuling.  It  is,  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  derived  from  sugar,  salt, 
and  molasses,  is  delivered  over  gratuitously  to  a 
few  thousand  persons  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  Union,  and  is  not  even  sufficient  to  satisQr 
their  demands !     In  other  words,  that  a  tax 
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upon  a  natioii  of  flerenteen  millionB  of  people, 
mpon  three  artideB  of  uniTenal  ooosomptioii, 
articles  of  neoeadty,  and  of  comfort)  is  kid  for 
the  benefit  6t  a  few  doaen  ram  distillers  and 
sugar  refiners,  and  a  few  thousand  fishermen ; 
and  not  being  snffident  for  thein,  the  deficit, 
amounting  to  many  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  is  taken  firom  other  branches  of  the 
reyenue,  and  presented  to  them  I  and  all  this 
the  effect  of  an  act  which  was  made  out  of  doors, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  amended  on  its 
passage,  and  which  is  now  held  to  be  sacred 
and  iuTiolable !  and  which  will  eventuall  j  ank 
under  its  own  iniquities,  though  sustained  now 
hj  a  cry  which  was  inyented  by  knarry,  and 
Is  repeated  by  ignorance,  folly,  and  faction — a 
cry  that  that  compromise  sayed  the  Union. 
This  is  the  picture  I  present — ^which  I  proye  to 
be  true — and  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  legislation,  or  eyen  in  the  despotic  decrees, 
of  arbitrary  monarchs,  in  any  other  countiy 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

About  fiye  millions  of  dollars  haye  been 
taken  from  the  Treasury  under  these  bounties 
and  allowanoes — the  greater  part  of  it  most  un- 
duly and  abusefully.*  The  fishermen  are  only 
entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on 
the  imported  salt,  which  is  used  upon  that  part 
of  the  fish  which  is  exported ;  and  the  law  re- 
quires not  only  the  exportation  to  be  proyed, 
but  the  landing  and  remaining  of  the  cargo  in 
a  foreign  country.  They  draw  back  this  year 
9355,000.  Do  they  pay  that  amount  of  duty  on 
the  salt  put  on  the  modicum  of  fish  whidi  they 
export  ?  Why,  it  is  about  the  entire  amount  of 
the  whole  salt  tax  paid  by  the  whole  United 
States !  and  to  justify  their  right  to  it,  they 
must  consume  on  the  exported  part  of  their 
fish  the  whole  quantity  of  foreign  salt  now  im- 
ported into  the  United  States — leaying  not  a 
handfhl  to  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  by  themselyes  on  that  part  of  their  fish 
which  is  consumed  at  home — and  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  exported  part  This 
shows  the  enormity  of  the  abuse,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  salt  tax  now  goes  to  a  few 
thousand  fishermen;  and  if  this  com{)romise 
act  is  not  corrected,  that  whole  amount,  after 
1842,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  this  small 
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daiwi  not  equal  in  number  to  the  fiumns  ina 
common  Kentucky  county;  and  other  mone; 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to  maka 
good  the  d^dtocy.  I  have  often  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  eyO,  and  vender  a  great 
seryice  to  the  country,  by  repealing  in  toto  the 
tax  and  all  the  bounties  and  aUowanoes  erected 
upon  it.  At  present  I  only  pn^fiose^  and  that 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success,  to  correct 
a  part  of  the  abuse,  by  reducing  the  payments 
to  the  fishermen  in  proportion  to  the  leductian 
of  the  duty  on  salt :  but  the  true  remedy  is  the 
one  applied  under  Mr.  JefSvson's  administiar 
tion — ^total  repeal  of  bodi. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

BZPSNDmTBES  OF  THE  GOYSSNMEST. 

At  no  point  does  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment more  seriously  claim  the  attention  of 
statesmen  than  at  that  of  its  expenses.    It  is 
the  tendency  of  all  governments  to  increase 
their  expenses,  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  all 
statesmen  to  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of 
a  judicious  economy.    This  obligation  was  feK 
as  a  duty  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
and  the  doctrine  of  economy  became  a  prindpfe 
in  the  political  faith  of  the  party,which,  whether 
called  Republican  as  formerly,  or  Democratic  as 
now,  IB  still  the  same,  and  was  incorporated  in 
its  creed.     Mr.  Jefferson  largely  rested  the 
character  of  his  administration  upon  it;  and 
deseiredly :  for  eyen  in  the  last  year  of  his 
administration,  and  after  the  enlai^gement  of 
our  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiaiia) 
the  expenses  of  the  goyemment  were  but  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.    At  the  end 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  sixteen  years 
later,  they  had  risen  to  about  seven  miUkms; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  (six- 
teen years  more),  they  had  risen  to  about  thxr^ 
teen  millions.    At  the  same  time,  at  eadi  of 
these  epochs,  and  in  fact,  in  every  year  of  every 
administration,  there  were  payments  from  the 
Treasury  for  extraordinary  or  temporary  ob- 
jects, often  far  exceeding  in  amount  the  regular 
governmental  expenses.    Thus,  in  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  whole  outlay  from  the 
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Tmnzy,  was  about  t velve  millions  and  a  half  i 
oiwhkt  dc^  iiiillioo0  went  to  the  poymcnt  of 
pnodpal  and  interest  on  the  public  debt^  and 
about  one  million  to  other  extra  objects.  And 
*  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  whole  paj- 
Deots  were  about  thirfy-t wo  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  went  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  above  eight 
Billions  more  to  other  extraordinary  and  tem- 
poniy  objects.  Towards  the  dose  of  Mr.  Van 
Bonn's  administration,  this  aggregate  of  outlay 
braU  objects  had  risen  to  about  thirty-seTen 
millioiii^  which  the  opposition  called  thirty* 
lune;  and  presenting  this  gross  sum  as  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  goTemment,  made  a  great 
oatcrj  against  the  extra?agance  of  the  adminis- 
tntioD ;  and  the  people,  not  understanding  the 
subject  were  seriously  impressed  with  the  ibroe 
and  troth  of  that  accusation,  ^riiile  the  real  ex- 
peoeea  were  but  about  the  one-third  of  that  som* 
To  present  this  result  in  a  plain  and  authentic 
fBoa,  the  author  of  this  View  obtained  a  call 
upon  the  Secretary  for  the  diflferent  payments, 
Ofdmary  and  extraordinary,  from  the  Treasury 
for  a  aeries  of  years,  in  which  the  payments 
voold  be  placed  under  three  heads — ^the  ordi- 
any,  the  extnordinary,  and  the  public  debt — 
Bpedfying  the  items  of  each;  and  extending 
from  Monroe's  time  (admitted  to  be  economi- 
cal), to  Mr.  Van  Buren^  charged  with  extniTa- 
pmoe.  This  return  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
divided  into  three  columns,  with  specifications, 
ts  required ;  and  though  obtained  for  a  tempo- 
niy  and  transient  purpose,  it  possesses  a  per- 
waeiit  interest  as  giving  a  complete  view  of  the 
fiBanoial  wcvking  of  the  government,  and  fixing 
pmita  of  comparison  in  the  progress  of  expendi- 
tan— very  proper  to  be  looked  back  upon  by 
thoie  who  would  hold  the  government  to  some 
decree  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  public 
■MMj.  There  has  been  no  such  examination 
■Me  the  year  1840 :  there  would  seem  to  be 
nna  for  it  now  (1855),  when  the  aggregate  of 
Wropriatbns  exceed  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
^  A  deduction  for  extraordinkries  would 
^RBly  redooe  that  aggregate,  but  still  leave 
<>KMi^  bdiind  to  astound  the  lovers  of  economy. 
Three  braaehes  of  expenditore  alone,  each  vrith- 
m  itaelC  exceeds  by  upwards  ci  four  to  one,  the 
whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  in 
^  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  upwards  of 
^^"^  of  SQdi  expense  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Mon- 


roe; and  some  millions  more  than  the  same 
aggregate  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
These  three  branches  are,  1.  The  civil,  diplo- 
matic, and  miscellaneous,  (17,265,929  and  50 
cents.  2.  The  naval  service  (without  the  pen- 
sions and  '< reserved"  list),  $15,012,091  and  53 
cents.  3.  The  army,  fortifications,  military 
academy  (without  the  pensions),  (12,571,496 
and  64  cents.  These  three  branches  of  expendi- 
ture alone  would  amount  to  about  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars — ^to  which  twenty-six  mil- 
lions more  are  to  be  added.  The  dormant  spirit 
of  economy — ^hoped  to  be  only  dormant,  not 
deild — should  wake  up  at  this  exhibition  of  the 
public  expenditure :  and  it  is  with  that  view — 
with  the  view  of  engaging  the  attention  of  some 
economical  members  of  Congress,  that  the  ex- 
hibit is  now  made — ^that  this  chapter  is  vnit- 
ten — and  some  r^ard  invoked  for  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  The  evils  of  extravagance 
in  the  government  are  great.  Besides  the  bur- 
den upon  the  people,  it  leads  to  comiption  in 
the  government,  and  to  a  janissary  horde  of 
office  holders  to  live  upon  the  people  while  pol- 
luting their  elections  and  legislation,  and  poison- 
ing the  fountains  of  public  information  in  mould- 
ing public  opinion  to  their  own  purposes.  More 
than  that.  It  is  the  true  source  of  the  just  dis-* 
content  of  the  Southern  States,  and  must  aggra- 
vate more  and  more  the  deep-seated  complaint 
agunst  the  unnecessary  levy  of  revenue  upon 
the  industry  of  one  half  of  the  Union  to  be 
chiefiy  expended  m  the  other.  That  complaint 
was  great  enough  to  endanger  the  Union  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  levy  and  expenditure 
was  thirty  odd  millions :  it  is  now  seventy  odd ! 
At  the  same  time  it  Lb  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
that  a  practical  man,  acquainted  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  federal  government  was  created, 
and  familiar  with  its  financial  working  from  the 
time  its  fathers  put  it  into  operation,  could  take 
his  pen  and  cross  out  nearly  the  one  half  of 
these  seventy  odd  millions,  and  leave  the  govern- 
ment in  full  vigor  for  all  its  proper  objects,  and 
more  pure,  by  reducing  the  number  of  those 
who  live  upon  the  substance  of  the  people.  To 
complete  iJie  effect  of  this  chapter,  some  extracts 
are  given  in  the  ensuing  one,  from  the  speech 
made  in  1840,  upon  the  expenditures  of  the 
government,  as  presenting  practical  views  upon 
a  sulgect  of  permanent  interest,  and  more  wor- 
thy of  examination  now  than  then. 
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CHAPTEB   LVI. 

BXPKKSE8  OF  THB  OOTESNMENT,  OOMPARATIYX 
AND  PR0OBE8SIYS,  AND  BSPABATSD  FBOM  EX- 
TKAOBDINABIBa 

Mr.  Bsnton  moved  to  print  an  extra  number 
of  these  tabular  statements  receiyed  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and. proposed  to  giTO 
his  reasons  for  the  motion,  and  for  that  purpose, 
asked  that  the  papers  should  be  sent  to  him 
(which  was  done) ;  and  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say 
that  his  object  was  to  spread  before  the  country, 

^  in  an  authentic  form,  the  full  view  of  all  the 
government  expenses  for  a  series  of  years  past, 
going  back  as  far  as  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion; and  thereby  enabling  every  citiien,  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  country,  to  see  the  actual,  the 
comparative,  and  the  classified  expenditures  of 
the  government  for  the  whole  period.  This 
proceeding  had  become  necessary,  Mr.  B.  said, 
from  the  systematic  efforts  made  for  some  years 
past,  to  impress  the  country  with  the  belief  that 
the  expenditures  had  increased  threefold  in  the 
last  twelve  years — that  they  had  risen  from 

•thirteen  to  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
that  this  enormous  increase  was  the  effect  of 
the  extravagance,  of  the  corruption,  and  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  administrations  which  had 
succeeded  those  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
These  two  latter  administrations  were  held  up 
as  the  models  of  economy ;  those  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  General  Jackson  were  stigmatized  as 
monsters  of  extravagance ;  and  tables  of  figures 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  color  to  the  charac- 
ters attributed  to  each.  These  systematic  efforts 
— ^this  reiterated  assertion,  made  on  this  floor, 
of  thirteen  millions  increased  to  thirty^ne — 
and  the  effect  which  such  statements  must  have 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  see  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  was  expended, 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  B.),  to  require  some  more 
formal  and  authentic  refutation  than  any  one 
individual  could  give-^something  more  impos- 
ing than  the  speech  of  a  solitary  member  could 
afford.  Familiar  with  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment for  twenty  years  past— coming  into  the 
Senate  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe — remaining 
in  it  ever  since — a  friend  to  economy  in  public 
and  in  private  life — and  closely  scrutinizing  the 


expenditures  of  the  government  daring  tlw 
whole  time — he  (Mr.  B.)  felt  himself  to  be  voy 
able  at  any  time  to  have  risen  in  his  plaoe^  ini 
to  have  exposed  the  delusion  of  this  thaietn 
and  thiriy^ine  million  bugbear ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  it  was  because,  in  the  first  place,  hb 
was  disinclined  to  bandy  contradictionB  oa  ths 
floor  of  the  Senate ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  he  relied  upon  the  intelligence  of  ti» 
country  to  set  all  right  whenever  they  obtabwd 
a  view  of  the  facts.  This  view  he  had  made 
himself  the  instrument  of  procuring,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  ijow  presented  it 
It  was  ready  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
American  people ;  and  he  could  wish  ereiy  citi- 
zen to  have  the  pcture  in  his  own  hands,  tfait 
he  might  oontempla^  it  at  his  own  fireside,  and 
at  his  full  leisure.  He  oould  wish  eveiy  dtim 
to  possess  a  copy  of  this  report,  now  reoeiied 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
call  of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by  its  order ;  he 
could  wish  every  citizen  to  possess  one  of  these 
authentic  copies,  bearing  the  tmprtimi^ttrof  the 
American  Senate;  but  that  was  impossible; 
and,  limiting  his  action  to  what  was  poesibie, 
he  would  propose  to  print  such  number  of  extra 
copies  as  would  enable  some  to  reach  ereiy 
quarter  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  B.  then  opened  the  tables,  and  expliiiMd 
their  character  and  contents.  The  first  ooe 
(marked  A)  consisted  of  three  columns,  and  ex* 
hibited  the  aggregate,  and  the  classified  expen* 
ditures  of  the  government  from  the  year  1S24 
to  1839,  inclusive )  the  second  one  (maiked  6) 
contained  the  detailed  statement  of  the  pa/* 
ments  annually  made  on  account  of  all  tempo* 
rary  or  extraordinary  objects,  indudmg  the 
public  debt,  for  the  same  period.  Ti»  eeoood 
table  was  explanatory  of  the  third  colnnmof 
the  first  one ;  and  the  two,  taken  together, 
would  enable  every  citizen  to  see  the  actual  ex- 
penditures, and  the  comparative  expenditorea, 
of  the  government  for  the  whole  period  which 
he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  B.  then  examined  the  actual  and  th» 
comparative  expenses  of  two  of  the  years,  takes 
from  the  two  contrasted  periods  referred  t^ 
and  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
results  which  the  comparison  would  exhibit. 
He  took  the  first  and  the  lastof  the  years  men- 
tioned in  the  tables— the  years  1824  and  1839 
-^and  began  with  the  first  item  in  the  fii«^ 
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cobiUL  This  showed  the  mggngtAe  ezpendi- 
tom  ftr  efoy  object  fi>r  the  year  1 824^  to  hare 
\m  131,898,538  47— yery  near  thirfy-two  mil- 
Boas  of  doUars^  said  Mr.  B.,  and  if  stated  akme, 
lod  withoQt  explanation,  yery  capable  of  aston- 
iihing  the  public^  of  impoaing  upon  the'  igno- 
ifDt)  and  (^  nising  a  cry  against  thb  dreadful 
extnTagmoe,  the  comtption,  and  the  wicked- 
aeBB  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.  Taken 
by  itself  (and  indispntaUy  true  it  is  in  itself), 
lod  this  aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions 
is  very  Bofflcient  to  effect  all  tins  surprise  and 
iadignation  in  the  public  mind ;  bu^  passing  on 
to  the  second  column  to  see  what  were  the  ex- 
peoditQRG^  independent  of  the  public  debt,  and 
this  kige  aggregate  will  be  found  to  be  reduced 
more  thm  one  half;  it  sinks  to  $15,330,144  71. 
This  is  a  heavy  deduction ;  but  it  is  not  alL 
Piifiiag  on  to  the  third  column,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  actual  expenses  of  the  goremment  for 
pennsDent  and  ordinary  ohjedif^  independent 
of  the  temporary  and  extraordinary  ones,  for 
this  same  year,  were  only  $7,107,892  05 ;  be- 
ing ksB  than  the  one-fourth  part  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  near  thirty-two  millions.  This  looks 
qoite  reaaonable^  and  goes  &r  towards  relieying 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration  from  the  imputa- 
tion to  whidi  a  view  of  the  aggr^ate  expendi- 
tare  for  the  year  would  have  suljected  it. 
Bat,  to  make  it  entirely  satis&ctory,  and  to 
oable  erery  dtiz^i  to  understand  the  impor- 
tttt  point  <ii  the  goyemment  expenditures — a 
point  on  which  the  citizens  of  a  fbee  and  repre- 
MntatiTe  goyemment  should  be  always  well 
infomed— to  attain  this  full  satisfiiction,  let  us 
pass  on  to  the  second  table  (marked  B),  and  fix 
<)v  eyes  on  its  first  column,  under  the  year 
1824.  We  shall  there  find  eyery  temporary 
And  extraordinary  object,  and  the  amount  paid 
on  aeoonnt  of  it^  the  deduction  of  which  reduced 
^  *CSi^te  of  near  thirty-two  millions  to  a 
^^ction  OTer  seyen  millions.  ^We  shall  there 
^  the  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
thefintand  third  colunms.  The  first  item  is 
the  son  of  $16,568,393  76,  paid  on  account  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt 
The  second  is  the  sum  of  $4,891^386  56,  paid 
to  merchants  for  indemnities  under  the  treaty 
viUi  Spam  of  1819,  by  which  we  aoqubred 
Florida.  And  so  on  through  nine  minor  items, 
■■OQBting  m  the  whole,  exclusiye  of  the  public 
^  to  about  eight  millions  and  a  quarter. 


This  total  added  to  the  sum  paid  on  account  of 
the  public  debt,  makes  dose  upon  twenty-fiye 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  this,  deducted  from  the 
aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions,  leayes  a 
firaction  oyer  seyen  millions  fi)r  the  real  ex- 
penses of  the  goyemment — ^the  ordinaiy  and 
permanent  expenses —during  the  hust  year  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration. 

This  is  certainly  a  satisfactory  result.  It  ex* 
empts  the  administration  of  that  period  fixnn 
the  imputation  of  extrayagance,  which  the  un- 
explained exhibition  of  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures might  haye  drawn  upon  it  in  the  minds 
of  uninformed  persons.  It  clears  that  adminis- 
tration fh>m  aU  blame.  It  must  be  satisfiictory 
to  eyery  candid  mind.  And  now  let  us  apply 
the  test  of  the  same  examination  to  some  year 
of  the  present  administration,  now  so  inoonti- 
nentiy  charged  with  ruinous  extrayagance.  Let 
us  see  how  the  same  rule  will  work  when  ap- 
plied to  the  present  period ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, let  us  take  the  last  year  in  the  table,  that 
of  1839.  Let  others  take  any  year  that  they 
please,  or  as  many  as  they  please :  I  take  one^ 
because  I  only  propose  to  giye  an  example ; 
and  I  take  the  last  one  in  the  table,  because  it 
is  the  last.  Let  us  proceed  with  this  examina- 
tion, and  see  what  the  results,  actual  and  com- 
paratiye,  will  be. 

Gonunendng  with  the  aggregate  payments 
from  the  Treasury  for  all  objects,  Mr.  H.  said 
it  would  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  in  the  first  table,  that  they  amounted 
to  $37,129,396  80 ;  passing  to  the  second  col- 
umn, and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  $25,982,797  75 ;  and  passing  to  the 
third,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  latter  sum 
was  itself  reduced  to  $13,525,800  18 ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  second  table,  under  the  year  1839, 
and  it  would  be  seen  how  this  aggregate  of 
thirty-seyen  millions  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
and  a  half.  It  was  a  great  reduction ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  two-thirds  from  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  out ;  and  left  for  the  proper  ex- 
penses of  the  goyemment — its  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses — an  inoonceiyably  small 
sum  for  a  great  nation  of  seyenteen  millions 
of  souls,  coyering  an  immense  extent  of  territo- 
ry, and  acting  a  part  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  To  trace  this  reduction — to  show 
the  reasons  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  jt^e  third  columns,  Mr.  B.  would  follow  the 
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oune  prooesa  which  he  hid  pursued  in  explain* 
ing  the  expenditures  of  the  jear  1824^  and  aak 
for  nothing  in  one  case  which  had  not  heen 
granted  in  the  other. 

1.  The  first  item  to  he  deducted  from  the 
thirty-seven  million  aggregate^  was  the  sum  of 
1^11,146.599  05,  paid  on  account  of  the  public 
debt  He  repeated,  on  account  of  the  public 
debt ;  lor  it  was  paid  in  redemption  of  Treasuiy 
notes ;  and  these  Treasuiy  notes  were  so  much 
debt  incurred  to  supply  the  place  of  the  revenue 
deposited  with  the  States,  in  1836,  or  shut  up 
in  banks  during  the  suspension  of  1837,  or  due 
from  merchants,  to  whom  indulgence  had  been 
granted.  To  supply  the  place  of  these  unattain- 
able funds,  the  goyemment  went  in  debt  by 
issuing  Treasury  notes ;  but  fiuthftil  to  the  sen- 
timent which  abhorred  a  national  debt^  it  pud 
off  the  debt  almost  as  &st  as  it  contracted  it. 
Above  eleven  millions  of  this  debt  was  paid  in 
1839,  amoimting  to  almost  the  one-third  part 
of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  that  year ;  and 
thus,  nearly  the  one-third  part  of  the  sum  which 
is  charged  upon  the  administration  as  extnv»- 
ganoe  and  corruption,  was  a  mere  payment  of 
debt  1 — a  mere  payment  of  Treasury  notes 
which  we  had  issued  to  supply  the  place  of  our 
misplaced  and  captured  revenue — our  three  in- 
stalments of  ten  millions  cash  presented  to  the 
States  under  the  fidse  and  fraudulent  name  of  a 
deposit,  and  our  revenue  of  1837  captured  by 
the  banks  when  they  shut  their  doors  upon 
their  creditors.  The  glorious  administration 
of  President  Jackson  left  the  country  fi^ee  from 
public  debt :  its  worthy  successor  will  do  the 


Removal  of  Indians  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  extinction  of  their  titles, 
and  numerous  smaller  items,  all  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table,  amount  to  about 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  more;  and  these 
added  to  the  payments  on  the  public  debt,  the 
remainder  is  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  is  but  about  the  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
expenditure — ^to  be  precise,  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions and  a  hal£ 

With  this  view  of  the  tabular  statements  Mr. 
B.  closed  the  examination  of  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure, and  stated  the  results  to  be  a  reduo- 
tion  of  the  thirty-seven  million  aggregate  in 
1839,  like  that  of  the  thirty-two  jnillion  aggre- 
gate in  1824^  to  about  one-third  of  its  amount. 


The  very  first  Item,  that  of  the  payment  of  pab> 
lie  debt  in  the  redemption  of  Treasury  note^ 
reduced  it  eleven  millions  of  doUais :  it  sank  it 
from  thirty-seven  millions  to  twenty-six.    The 
other  eighteen  items  amounted  to  912)656^977, 
and  rdduoed  the  twenty-six  millions  to  thirteen 
and  a  halt    Here  then  is  a  result  which  is  at- 
tained by  the  same  process  which  applies  to  the 
year  1824,  and  to  every  other  year,  and  wUdi 
is  right  in  itself ;  and  which  must  put  to  flight 
and  to  shame  all  the  attempts  to  excite  the 
country  with  this  bugbear  story  of  extrava- 
gance.   In  the  first  place  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures have  not  increased  threefold  in  fifteeu 
years ;  they  have  not  risen  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-nine  millions,  as  incontinently  assKted 
by  the  opposition ;  but  from  thirty-two  milHon 
to  thirty-seven  or  thirty-nine.    And  how  hsie 
they  risen  ?    By  paying  last  year  eleven  mil- 
lions for  Treasury  notes,  and  more  than  twehe 
millions  for  Indian  lands,  and  wars,  remorab 
of  Indians,  and  increase  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  other  items  as  enumerated.    The  result  is 
a  residuum  of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  for 
the  real  expenses  of  the  goTornment;  «  sum 
one  and  a  half  millions  short  of  what  gentlenm 
proclaim  would  be  an  economical  expenditure. 
They  all  say  that  fifteen  millions  would  be  an 
economical  expenditure ;    very  well !    here  is 
thirteen  and  a  half !  which  is  a  million  and  a 
half  short  of  that  mark. 


OHAPTEB    LVII. 

DSATH  OF  MB.  JUSTICE  BABBOUB  OF  THS  fSU* 
PBEME  OOUBT,  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  PETEK 
Y..  DANIEL,  ESO,  IN  HIS  PLACE. 

Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  was  a  representative 
in  Oongress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  when  I 
vras  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1820.  I  had 
the  advantage — (for  advantage  I  truly  deemed 
it  for  a  young  member) — ^to  be  in  hi^itiial  so- 
ciety with  audi  a  man — one  of  the  same  mess 
with  him  the  first  session  of  my  serrioe.  Nor 
was  it  accidental,  but  sought  for  on  my  part. 
It  was  a  talented  mess — ^among  others  the  bril- 
liant orator,  William  Pinkney  of  Maryland ; 
and  the  doquent  James  Barbour,  of  the  Senate, 
brother  to  Uie  representative :  their  ooosiii,  the 
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npeBeotatiTe  John  £L  Bsrboar,  equal  to  dtlier 
in  tiieeDdowiDents  of  the  mind :  Floyd  of  Yir- 
pak:  TiimUe  and  Clay  of  Kentackj.  I  knew 
(be  adTintage  of  such  association— and  cfaer- 
idted  it  From  that  time  I  was  intimate  with 
Kr.  Phillip  P.  Baribonr  daring  the  twenty-one 
winters  whioh  his  duties,  either  as  representa- 
tive in  GongressL  or  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Gout,  roquiied  him  to  he  at  Washington.  He 
WIS  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  re- 
poblic-modest,  virtuous,  pure:  artless  as  a 
child :  fall  of  domestic  affections :  patriotic : 
iiliaDy.defoted  to  Virginia  as  his  mother  State, 
•nd  t  friend  to  the  Union  from  oonyiction  and 
sentiment  He  had  a  dear  mind — a  dose,  log- 
ial  nd  effectiTe  method  of  speaking— -copious 
without  diffi]si<m ;  and,  always  speaking  to  the 
subject,  both  with  knowledge  and  smcerity,  he 
WIS  ftlwiys  listened  to  with  favor.  He  was 
Mme  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Van  Buren  in  1837,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Justice  Duval,  resigned.  He  had  the  death 
which  knows  no  pain,  and  whidi,  to  the  body, 
is  ekep  without  waking.  He  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  in  good  heaUh  and 
•pints,  and  had  done  his  part  the  night  before 
in  (»M  of  the  conferences  which  the  labors  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  impose  almost  nightly  on 
the  leemed  judges.  In  the  morning  he  was 
nppoeed  by  his  servant  to  be  sleeping  late,  and, 
finsUy  going  to  hia  bedside,  found  him  dead — 
the  face  all  serene  and  composed,  not  a  feature 
or  mnsde  disturbed,  the  body  and  limbs  in 
their  easy  natural  posture.  It  was  evident 
thit  the  machinery  of  life  had  stopped  of  itself 
lud  without  a  shock.  Ossification  of  the  heart 
vu  supposed  to  be  the  cause.  He  was  suo- 
oeeded  on  the  Supreme  Bench  by  Peter  Y. 
l^ttie],  Esq.,  d  the  same  State,  also  appointed 
bf  Mr.  Van  Bnien — one  in  the  first,  the  other 
in  the  last  days  of  his  administration. 

A  beautiful  instance  in  Mr.  Barbour  of  self- 
^aoMl^  rod  of  fidelity  to  party  and  to  personal 
friendship,  and  regard  fior  honor  and  decorum, 
^c^iTred  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  in  the  Senate :  the  time  for 
^  re-election  came  round  :•  he  had  some  per- 
sonal enemies  in  his  own  party,  who,  joined  to 
the  whig  par^,  could  defiaat  him:  and  it  was  a 
^  object  with  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington (that  of  Mr.  ^dams),  to  have  lum  de- 


fiaated.  The  diaaffpcted  and  the  opposition  com* 
bmed  together,  counted  their  numbers,  aseer* 
tainod  thttr  strength,  and  saw  that  they  could 
di^MMie  of  the  election;  btit  only  in  fkvor  of 
some  one  of  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Randolph. 
They  offered  the  pUce  to  Mr.  Barbour.  It  was 
the  natural  ascent  In  the  gradation  of  his  a|^ 
pointments ;  and  he  desired  it ;  and,  it  may  be 
said,  the  place  desired  him :  for  he  was  a  man  to 
adorn  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
honor  forbid ;  for  with  him  Bums's  Jine  was  a 
law  of  his  nature :  Where  you  feel  your  honor 
gripj  let  that  etill  be  your  border.  He  was  the 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  wouldnot  be  used  against  him ;  and  sent  an 
answer  to  the  combined  parties  which  put  an 
end  to  their  soUdtations.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  then 
governor  of  the  State,  and  standing  in  the  same 
relation  with  Mr.  Barbour  to  Mr.  Randolph,  was 
then  offered  the  place :  and  took  it  It  was  his 
first  step  in  the  road  to  the  whig  camp ;  where 
he  arrived  eventually— and  lodged,  until  elected 
out  of  it  into  the  vice-presidential  chair. 

Judge  Barbour  was  a  Virginia  country  gen- 
tleman, after  the  most  perfect  model  of  that 
most  respectable  class — living  on  his  ample 
estate,  banmially,  with  his  family,  his  slaves, 
his  flocks  and  herds — all  well  car^  for  by  him- 
self and  happy  in  his  care.  A  farmer  by  posi- 
tion, a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  politician  of 
course — dividing  his  time  between  his  estate^ 
his  library,  his  professional,  and  his  public  du- 
ties—scrupulously attentive  to  his  duties  in  all : 
and  strict  in  that  school  of  politics  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  John  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Macon,  and  othersi 
were  the  great  exemplars.  A  friend  to  order 
and  economy  in  his  private  life,  he  carried  the 
same  noble  qualities  into  his  public  stations^ 
and  did  his  part  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment with  the  simplidty  and  purity  which  its 
founders  intended  for  it. 


CHAPTER   LVIII, 

PBBUDERTIAL  ELEGTIOH. 

Mm.  Yaw  Burev  was  the  democratic  candidate. 
His  administration  had  been  so  acceptable  to 
his  party,  that  his  nomination  in  a  convention 
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mis  a  matter  of  form,  gone  throogfa  aocording 
to  custom,  bat  the  result  commanded  by  the 
party  in  the  different  States  in  appdnting  their 
delegates.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  actual 
Vice-President,  was  also  nominated  for  re-elec- 
tion ;  and  both  nominations  were  made  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  the  people  who  sent  the 
delegates.  On  the  part  of  the  whigs  the  same 
nominations  were  made  as  in  the  election  of 
1836 — General  William  Henry  Harrison  of 
Ohio,  for  President;  and  Mr.  John  Tyler  of 
Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  The  leading  states- 
men of  the  whig  party  were  agam  passed  by  to 
make  room  for  a  candidate  more  sure  of  being 
elected.  The  success  of  General  Jackson  had 
turned  the  attention  of  those  who  managed  the 
presidential  nominations  to  military  men,  and  an 
^  odor  of  gunpowder  "  was  considered  a  sufficient 
attraction  to  rally  the  masses,  without  the  civil 
qualifications,  or  the  actual  military  fiime  which 
General  Jackson  possessed.  ATailability,  to 
use  their  own  jargon,  was  the  only  ability 
which  these  managers  asked — ^that  is,  ayailable 
ibr  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and  for  their 
own  advancement,  relying  on  themselves  to  ad- 
minister the  government  Mr.  Clay,  the  prom- 
inent man,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  the  par- 
ty, was  not  deemed  available ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  set  him  aside.  How  to  do  it  was  the 
question.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  power 
and  spirit  to  be  rudely  thrust  aside.  Gentle, 
and  respectful  means  were  necessary  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  was 
conoertedly  importuned  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass.  He  would  not  do  so,  but  wrote  a  let- 
ter submitting  himself  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
vention. When  he  did  so  he  certainly  expected 
an  open  decision — ^a  vote  in  open  convention — 
every  delegate  acting  responsibly,  and  aocording 
to  the  will  of  his  constituents.  Not  so  the  fibct 
He  submitted  himself  to  the  convention :  the 
convention  delivered  him  to  a  committee :  the 
committee  disposed  of  him  in  a  back  chamber. 
It  devised  a  process  for  getting  at  a  result, 
which  is  a  curiosity  in  the  chapter  of  ingenious 
Inventions — which  is  a  study  for  the  complica- 
tion of  its  machinery — a  model  contrivance  of 
the  few  to  govern  many — a  secure  way  to  pro- 
duce an  intended  result  without  showing  the 
design,  and  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  to 
show  what  was  done :  and  of  which  none  but 


itself  can  be  its  own  ddineator :  and,  therefim^ 
here  it  is : 

"  Ordered.  That  the  delegates  from  each  State 
be  requested  to  assemble  as  a  delegation,  and 
appoint  a  committee,  not  exceeding  three  in 
number,  to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of 
such  delegation,  and  communicate  the  same  to 
the  assembled  committees  of  all  the  delegations, 
to  be  by  them  respectively  reported  to  their 
principals;  and  that  thereupon  the  delegates 
urom  each  State  be  requested  to  assemble  aa  a 
delegation,  and  ballot  for  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  hiT- 
ing  done  so,  to  commit  the  ballot  designating 
the  votes  of  each  candidate,  and  by  whon;  given, 
to  its  committee ;  and  thereupon  all  the  com- 
mittees shall  assemble  and  compare  the  several 
ballots,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to 
their  several  delegations,  together  with  such 
Cm^  as  may  bear  upon  the  nomination;  and 
said  delegation  shall  forthwith  re-asaembte  and 
ballot  again  for  candidates  for  the  above  offices, 
and  again  commit  the  result  to  the  above  com- 
mitted and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority 
of  the  ballots  are  for  any  one  man  for  candn 
date  for  President,  said  committee  shall  report 
the  result  to  the  convention  for  its  considera- 
tion; but  if  there  shall  be  no  such  majority, 
then  the  delegations  shall  repeat  the  bafiotinsj 
until  such  a  majority  shall  be  obtained,  ana 
then  report  the  same  to  the  convention  for  its 
consideration.     That  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
each  delegation  shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of 
that  State;   and  each  State  represented  here 
shall  vote  its  full  electoral  vote  by  such  delega- 
tion in  the  conmiittee." 

As  this  View  of  the  Thirty  Years  is  mtended 
to  show  the  working  of  our  political  system, 
and  how  things  were  done  still  more  than  vhal 
was  done ;  and  as  the  election  of  chief  magis- 
trate is  the  highest  part  of  that  working ;  and 
as  the  party  nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
datie  is  the  election  of  that  candidate  so  &r  aa 
the  party  is  concerned :  in  all  these  points  of 
view,  the  device  of  this  resolution  becomes  hts- 
torical,  and  commends  itself  to  the  commenta- 
tors upon  our  constitution.  The  people  are  to 
elect  the  President  Here  is  a  process  through 
multiplied  flltrations  by  which  the  popular  sen- 
timent is  to  be  deduced  finom  the  masses,  collected 
in  littie  streams,  then  united  in  one  swelling  cur- 
rent, and  poured  into  the  hall  of  the  convention 
— ^no  one  seeing  the  source,  or  course  of  any 
one  of  the  streams.  Algebra  and  alchemy 
must  have  been  laid  undfer  contribution  to  wt»4L 
out  a  quotient  fix>m  such  a  combination  of  signs 
and  symbols.    But  it  was  done.    Those  "mho 
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set  the  ram  ooiild  work  it :  and  the  quotient 
ms  political  death  to  Mr.  Claj.  The  result 
produced  was—for  General  Scott,  16  Totes : 
for  Mr.  Claj,  90  votes :  for  General  Harrison, 
148  rotes.  And  as  the  law  of  these  oonventions 
•nlbws  up  all  minorities  in  an  ascertained 
majoritj,  60  the  majority  for  General  Harrison 
nrallowed  up  the  106  yotes  giren  to  Mr.  Claj 
tnd  Qeneral  Scott,  made  them  count  for  the 
fktor,  presenting  him  as  the  unanimity  can- 
didate of  the  convention,  and  the  defeated  can- 
didate and  all  their  Mends  hound  to  join  in 
his  support  And  in  this  way  the  election  of 
1840  was  effected  !  a  process  certainly  not 
withm  the  purview  of  those  framers  of  the 
oonstitation,  who  supposed  they  were  giving  to 
a  Qation  the  choice  of  its  own  chief  magistrate. 
From  the  heginning  it  had  heen  foreseen  that 
there  was  to  he  an  embittered  contest — the  se- 
west  ever  known  in  our  country.  Two  powers 
were  in  the  field  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  each 
strong  within  itself^  and  truly  formidable  when 
united— the  whole  whig  party,  and  the  large 
league  of  suspended  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States — ^now  criminal  as  well  as 
htDkmpt)  and  making  its  last  struggle  for  a 
new  national  charter  in  the  effort  to  elect  a 
Piesident  firiendly  to  it  In  elections  as  in  war 
nonej  is  the  sinew  of  the  contest,  and  the 
broken  and  suspended  banks  were  in  a  condi- 
tion, and  a  temper,  to  furnish  that  sinew  with- 
out stint  By  mutual  support  they  were  able 
to  make  their  notes  pass  as  money ;  and,  not 
toeing  sabjeet  to  redemption,  it  could  be  fur- 
nifihed  without  restraint,  and  with  all  the  good 
win  of  a  self-interest  in  putting  down  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  whose  hard-money  policy,  and  in- 
dependent treasury  scheme,  presented  it  as  an 
oiemy  to  p^)er  money  and  delinquent  banks. 
The  inlfaxence  of  this  moneyed  power  over  its 
^Jelrtorsj  over  loesses,  over  travelling  agents, 
VIS  enormous,  and  exerted  to  the  uttermost, 
lad  in  amounts  of  money  almost  &bulous ;  and 
|d  ways  not  dreamed  ofl  The  mode  of  operat- 
ing divided  itself  into  two  general  classes,  one 
^^^^'cire— addressed  to  the  business  pursuits 
ttd  personal  interests  of  the  community :  the 
^'^  leductive,  and  addressed  to  its  passions. 
Tbe  phrases  given  out  m  Congress  against  the 
^itUKial  policy  of  the  administration  became 
^exts  to  speak  upon,  and  hints  to  act  upon, 
^^nying  out  the  idea  that  the  i^lection  of 


Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
downfidl  of  all  prices,  the  ruin  of  all  industry, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  labor,  the  newspapers 
in  all  the  trading  districts  began  to  abound 
with  such  advertisements  as  these :  *'  TTfte  suih 
scriber  will  pay  nx  dollars  a  barrel  for  flour 
if  Harrison  is  elected^  and  three  dollars  if 
Van  Buren  is?^  "  Tlie  subscriber  wUl  pay  five 
dollars  a  hundred  for  pork  if  Harrison  is 
elected,  and  two  and  a  half  if  Van  Buren  is." 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  mar- 
ketable articles,  and  through  the  different  kinds 
of  labor :  and  these  advertisements  were  signed 
by  respectable  men,  large  dealers  in  the  arti- 
cles mentioned,  and  well  able  to  fix  the  market 
price  for  theuL  In  this  tikj  the  result  of  the 
election  was  brought  to  bear  coercively  upon 
the  business,  the  property,  and  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  people.  The  class  of  induce- 
ments addressed  to  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  people  were  such  as  history  blushes 
to  record.  Log-cabins,  coonskins,  and  hard 
dder  were  taken  as  symbols  of  the  party,  and 
to  sho^  its  identification  with  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  the  people :  and  these  cabins  were 
actually  raised  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
richest  cities,  ornamented  with  coonskins  after 
the  fashion  of  frontier  huts,  and  cider  drank  in 
them  out  of  gourds  in  the  public  meetings 
which  gathered  about  them :  and  the  virtues 
of  these  cabins,  these  skins,  and  this  dder  were 
celebrated  by  travelling  and  stationary  orators. 
The  whole  country  was  put  into  commotion 
by  travelling  parties  and  public  gatherings. 
Steamboats  and  all  public  conveyances  were 
crowded  with  parties  singing  doggerel  ballads 
made  for  the  occasion,  accompanied  with  the 
music  of  drums,  fifes,  and  fiddles ;  and  indted 
by  incessant  speaking.  A  system  of  public 
gatherings  was  got  up  which  pervaded  every 
State,  county  and  town — ^which  took  place  by 
day  and  by  night,  accompanied  by  every  pre- 
paration to  ezdte ;  and  many  of  which  gather- 
ings were  truly  enormous  in  their  numbers-— 
only  to  be  estimated  by  the  acre ;  attempts  at 
counting  or  computing  such  masses  being  out 
of  the  question.  The  largest  of  these  gather- 
ings took  place  at  Dayton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  month  before  the  election ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  given  by  its  enthusiastic  fHends, 
will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  that  monster  assem- 
blage, and  of  the  myriads  of  others  of  which  it 
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WM  only  the  greatest— difEering  in  degree  only, 
not  in  kind : 

^  Dayton,  the  whole  body  there  assembled  in 
conrention  ooyered  ten  acret  by  actual  meas- 
nrement!  And  at  no  time  were  there  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  the  ground. 
Every  house  with  a  flag  was  a  hotel  without 
price — the  strings  of  every  door  being  out,  and 
every  latch  unfastened!  One  hundred  thcnir 
Sana  i  It  were  nseless  to  attempt  any  thing 
Wse  a  detailed  description  of  this  grana  gathr 
ering  of  the  people.  We  saw  it  aXir-^elt  it  all — 
and  "hall  bear  to  our  graves,  live  we  yet  half  a 
century,  the  impression  it  made  upon  our  hearts. 
But  we  cannot  describe  it.  No  eye  that  wit- 
nessed it,  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  another, 
even  a  fiunt  semblance  of  the  things  it  there 
beheld.  The  brijght  and  glorious  day — ^the 
beautiAil  and  hospitable  city — ^the  green-clad 
and  heaven-blessed  valley — the  thousand  flags, 
fluttering  in  every  breeze  and  waving  from 
every  window — ^the  ten  thousand  banners  and 
badges,  with  their  appropriate  devices  and  pa- 
triotic inscriptions— 'and,  more  than  all,  the 
hundred  thousand  human  hearts  beating  in  that 
dense  and  seething  mass  of  people — are  things 
which  tbose  alone  can  properly  reel  and  appre- 
ciate, who  beheld  this  grandest  spectacle  of 
time.  The  number  of  persons  present  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  variously  es- 
timated at  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  thousand. 
Conjecture,  however,  was  put  to  rest  in  the  af- 
ternoon, at  the  speakers'  stand.  Here,  while 
the  crowd  was  compact,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
described  it,  and  during  the  speech  of  General 
Harrison,  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was 
measured  by  three  different  civil  en^eers,  and 
allowing  to  the  square  yard  four  persons,  the 
following  results  were  arrived  at :  the  first 
made  it  77,600,  the  second  75,000,  and  the  third 
80,000.  During  the  time  of  making  three  meas- 
urements, the  number  of  square  yards  of  sur- 
face covered  was  continually  changing,  by  pres- 
sure without  and  resistance  from  witnin.  Mr. 
Tan  Buren  and  his  wiseacre  assistants,  have  so 
managed  currency  matters,  that  we  have  very 
little  to  do  business  with.  We  can,  therefore, 
be  away  from  home,  a  porti6n  of  the  time^  as 
well  as  at  home.  And  with  respect  to  our 
&milies,  when  we  leave  upon  a  rally,  we  take 
them  with  us  !  Our  wives  and  daudiiters,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  have  the  blood  of  their  revo- 
lutionary mothers  and  grandmothers  coursing 
through  their  veins.  There  is  no  man  among 
us  whose  heart  is  more  filled  and  animated 
than  theirs,  by  the  spirit  of  seventy-siz.  Look 
at  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  Nashville,  who 
invited  Henry  Clay,  the  nation's  pride,  to  be 
with  them  and  their  husbands  and  brothers  on 
the  15th  of  August !  Look  at  the  four  hundred 
at  St  Louis,  the  nine  hundred  at  the  Tippeca- 
noe battle-ground  the  five  thousand  at  Dayton ! 
What  now,  but  the  spirit  of  seventy-fiix,  does 


all  fbb  mtiutet?    Ay,  and  what  tale  does  U 
all  tell  f     Does  it  not  say^  that  the  wicked 
charlatanry,  and   mad  ambition,  and   selfish 
schemings,  of  the  leading  members  of  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  government,  have 
made  themselves  feh  in  the  very  sanctum  sane* 
tonnn  of  domestic  life  ?     Does  it  not  speak  of 
the  cheerless  hearth,  where  willing  huids  sit 
without  employment?    Does  it  not  speak  of 
the  half-recompensed  toil  of  the  worn  laborer, 
who  finds,  now  and  then,  a  week's  hard  work, 
upon  the  scant  proceeds  of  which  he  must  Bub- 
sist  himself  and  his  ftmily  for  a  month !    Does 
it  not  speak  of  empty  larders  in  the  town,  while 
the  gamers  of  the  country  are  overflowing? 
Does  it  not  speak  of  want  here  and  abundanoe 
there,  without  an^  medium  of  ezchai^  to 
equauze  the  dispanty  ?    Does  it  not  speak  of  a 
general  disorganization  of  conventional  operv 
tions— of  embarrassment,  stagnation,  idleness: 
and  despondency— whose  'nudign  hifloenees' 
have  penetimted  the  inner  temples  of  man's 
home,  and  aroused,  to  indignant  speech  and 
unusual  action,  her  who  is  its  peace,  its  gentle- 
ness, its  love,  its  all  but  divimty  ?    The  truth 
is — and  it  should  be  told — the  women  are  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  these  movements  of  the 
people.    Look  at  their  liberal  preparations  at 
Nashville.    Look  at  their  boundless  hospital!^ 
at  Dayton.    Look  at  their  ardor  and  activity 
eveiy  where.    And  last,  though  far  from  tlie 
least  important  look  at  their  presence,  in  hmt- 
dreds  and  by  thousands,  wherever  there  is  any 
good  to  be  done,  to  animate  and  enoourage,  and 
urge  on  their  lathers,  husbands  and  brothers. 
Whence  those  siz  hundred  and  forty-four  flb^ 
whose  stars  and  stripes  wave  in  the  mwning 
breeze,  from  nearly  every  house-top,  as  we  en- 
ter the  beautiful  little  city  of  Dayton  ?    From 
the  hand  of  woman.    Whence  the  decorations 
of  these  porticoes  and  balconies,  that  gleam  in 
the  rising  sun,  as  we  rid6  through  the  broad 
and  crowded  streets  ?    From  the  hand  oi  wo- 
man.    Whence  this  handsoiQe  and   proudly 
cherished  banner,  under  which  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation returned  from  Nashville,  and  which  now 
marks  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cincinnati  dele- 
gation of  one  thousand  to  Dayton  ?    From  the 
hand  of  woman.    Whence  yon  richly  wrought 
and    surpassingly    beautiful   standard,    about 
which  cluster  the  Tippecanoe  hosts,  and  whose 
production  has  cost  many  weeks  of  incessant 
Ukbor?    Fh>m  the  hand  of  woman.     And  to 
come  down  to  less  poetical  but  more  substan- 
tial things,  whence  all  the  wholesome  vunds 
prepared  in  the  siz  hundred  and  forty-four 
flag-houses  around  us.  for  our  refreshment,  and 
aU  the  piJlets  spread  for  our  repose  ?    Frew 
the  hand  of  woman." 

By  arts  like  these  the  community  was  worked 
up  into  a  delirium,  and  the  election  was  carried 
by  storm.  Out  of  294  electoral  votes  Mr.  Yaa 
Buren  reoeiyed  but  60:  out  of  twen^-fiix  Statai 
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he  noeiTied  the  rates  of  only  fleveik  He  seemed 
to  hm  been  abandoned  by  the  people  I   On  the 
eoDtnry  he  had  been  nnpiecedentedly  support- 
ed by  them-— had  receired  a  kiger  popular  TOte 
thao  erer  had  been  giyen  to  any  President  be- 
fore !  and  three  hundred  and  sizty-foiv  thou- 
ttnd  rotes  more  thaniie  himself  haid  reoeived  at 
tbe  prerious  presidential  election  when  he  beat 
the  same  General  Harrison  fourteen  thousand 
votes.    Here  was  «  startling  fact,  and  one  to 
exdte  inquiiy  in  the  public  mind.     How  could 
there  be  such  overwhelming  defeat  with  such 
m  enormous  increase  of  strength  on  the  de- 
ieated  side  ?    This  question  pressed  itself  upon 
evecy  thinking  mind ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
g^  it  a  solution  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
poritj  of  the  elective  franchise.   For,  after  mak- 
ing ill  allowance  for  the  greater  number  of 
voters  brought  out  on  this  occasicm  than  at  the 
preiioos  election  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
DOW  made  to  bring  them  out,  yet  there  would 
■till  be  required  a  great  number  to  make  up  the 
fire  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  TOtes  which 
General  Harrison  receiyed  over  and  above  his 
TOte  of  £>ur  years  before.    The  belief  of  false 
ind  fraudulent  TOtes  was  deep-seated,  and  in 
ftct  SQsoeptible  of  proof  in  many  instances. 
Ibnj  thou^t  it  right,  for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
eatiog  the  purity  of  elections,  to  institute  a 
scratiny  into  the  votes ; .  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted,  and  on  the  second  Wed- 
iMday  in  February,  1841,  all  the  electoral  votes 
vere  counted  without  objection — General  Har- 
rison found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  whole 
Bnmber  of  votes  given — and  Messrs.  Wise  and 
Cttshing  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Preston  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  were  ap- 
pointed to  give  him  the  formal  notification  of 
bis  election.    Mr.  l^Ier  received  an  equal  num- 
Ikf  of  TOtes  with  him,  and  became  Vice-presi- 
dent :  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson  fell  twelve  votes 
beiund  Mr.  Van  Buren,  receiving  but  48  eleo- 
tonl  rotes.     It  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  but  without  a  single  moral 
eflbct  of  victory.    The  spirit  of  the  party'  ran  as 
high  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  immedi- 
ttely,  and  generally,  proclaimed  the  democratic 
oadidate  for  the  election  of  1844. 


CHAPTEK   LIX. 

OONCLiraiON  of  MB.  van  BUBEITS  ABMmiSTBA. 

TION. 

Thk  last  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
was  barren  of  measures,  and  necessarily  so,  as 
being  the  last  of  an  administration  superseded 
by  the  popular  voice,  and  soon  to  expire ;  and 
therefore  restricted  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
during  the  brief  remamder  of  its  existence,  to 
the  details  of  business  and  the  routine  of  service. 
But  his  administration  had  not  be»i  barren  x)f 
measures,  nor  inauspicious  to  the  harmony  of 
the  Union.  It  had  seen  great  measures  adopted, 
and  sectional  harmony  conciliated.  The  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitutional  currency,  were  illustrious  rneas* 
ures,  beneficial  to  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  benefits  of  which  will  continue  to 
be  felt  as  long  as  they  shall  be  kept    One  of 
them  dissolved  a  meretricious  connection,  disad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  and  most  so  to  the 
one  that  should  have  suffered  least,  and  was 
made  to  suffer  most.    The  other  carried  back 
the  government  to  what  it  was  intended  to  be — 
re-established  it  as  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
Washington's  administration — ^made  it  in  fact  a 
hard^money  government,  giving  solidity  to  the 
Treasury,  and  freeing  the  government  and  the 
people  from  the  revulsions  and  vicissitudes  Of 
the  paper  system.    No  more  complaints  about 
the  currency  and  the  exchanges  since  that  timet 
Unexampled  prosperity  has  attended  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  government,  besides  excess  of  solid 
money  in  time  of  peace,  has  carried  on  a  foreign 
war,  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  with  its 
securities  above  par  during  the  whole  time :  a 
felicitous  distmction,  never  enjoyed  by  our  coun- 
try before,  and  seldom  by  any  country  of  the 
world.    These  two  measures  constitute  an  era 
in  the  working  of  our  government,  entitled  to  a 
proud  place  in  its  history,  on  which  the  eye  of 
posterity  may  look  back  with  gratitude  and 
admiration. 

His  administration  was  auspicious  to  the 
general  harmony,  and  presents  a  period  of  re- 
markable exemption  from  the  sectional  bitter* 
ness  which  had  so  much  afflicted  the  Union  for 
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some  jean  before — and  so  much  more  sorely 
since.  Faithful  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  inaugural  address,  he  held  a  firm  and  even 
course  between  sections  and  parties,  and  passed 
through  his  term  without  ofifence  to  the  North  or 
the  South  on  the  sul^ject  of  slayerj.  He  recon- 
cfled  South  Carolina  to  the  Union — ^received  the 
support  of  her  delegation  in  Congress — saw  his 
administration  receiye  the  approving  vote  of  her 
general  assembly — and  counted  her  vote  among 
those  which  he  received  for  the  presidency — ^the 
first  presidential  vote  which  she  had  given  in 
twelve  years.  No  President  ever  had  a  more 
difficult  time.  Two  general  suspensions  of  the 
banks— one  at  the  bc^ning,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  administration — ^the  delin* 
quent  institutions  in  both  instances  allying  them- 
selves vnth  a  great  political  party— were  power- 
ful enough  to  derange  and  distress  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
cfaaige  upon  his  administration  the  mischiefs 
which  themselves  created.  Meritorious  at  home, 
and  in  his  internal  policy,  his  administration  was 
equally  so  in  its  foreign  relations.  Theinsurreo- 
tion  in  Canada,  contemporaneous  with  his  aocee- 
sion  to  the  presidency,  made  a  crisis  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  high  duties  with  equal  firmness, 
skill,  and  success.  The  border  line  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  thousand  miles,  was  in  commotion  to 
Join  the  insurgent  Canadians.  The  laws  of  neu- 
trality, the  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  our  own 
peace  (liable  to  be  endangered  by  lawless  expe- 
ditions from  our  shores),  all  required  him  to  re- 
press this  commotion.  And  fiuthfiilly  he  did 
so,  using  all  the  means— judicial  and  militaiy — 
which  the  laws  put  in  his  hands ;  and  sucoessfblly 
for  the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  but  vrith  some 


personal  detriment,  losing  much  popular  ficvor  in 
the  border  States  from  his  strenuous  represnoD 
of  aid  to  a  neighboring  people,  insuigmg  for 
liberty,  and  militarily  crushed  in  the  attempt 
He  did  his  duty  towards  Great  Britain  by  pre> 
venting  succor  from  going  to  her  revolted  sab- 
jects ;  and  when  the  scene  was  changed,  and  her 
authorities  did  an  injury  to  us  by  the  murder 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  destruction  of  a  vessel 
on  our  own  shore — the  case  of  the  Caroline  it 
Schlosser— he  did  his  duty  to  the  United  States 
by  demanding  redress ;  and  when  one  of  the  il- 
leged  perpetrators  was  caught  in  the  State  iriien 
the  outrage  had  been  committed,  he  did  his  datj 
to  that  State  by  asserting  her  right  to  panish 
the  infraction  of  her  own  laws.    And  althoo^ 
he  did  not  obtain  the  redress  for  the  outrage  at 
Schlosser,  yet  it  was  never  refused  to  him,  nor 
the  right  to  redress  denied^  nor  the  outnge  it- 
self €usuined  by  the  British  govenunent  as  long 
as  his  administration  lasted.      Respected  tt 
home,  his  administration  was  equally  so  alntMd. 
Cordially  supported  by  his  friends  in  Oottgress, 
he  was  equally  so  by  his  cabinet,  and  his  lead- 
ing newspaper,  the  Washington  Globe.  Messn. 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State— Woodbury  of  the 
Treasury— Poinsett  of  War— Paulding  of  the 
Navy — ^Kendall  and  John  M.  Niles,  Postmas- 
ters-general— BXkd  Butler,  Grundy  and  Gilpii^ 
successive   Attorneys-general — ^were   all  har- 
monious and  efficient  co-operators.    With  eraj 
title  to  respect,  and  to  public  confidence^  he  was 
disappointed  of  a  second  election,  but  in  a  cal^^ 
vass  which  had  had  no  precedent,  and  has  had 
no  imitation;   and   in  which  an  increase  of 
364,000  votes  on  his  previous  election,  attests 
an  increase  of  strength  which  fiur  means  could 
not  have  overcome* 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

DIATT0UBATIO17  OF   PRESIDENT  HAlfcBISON:  HIS 
GABIHIT-CALL  OF  OONOBESS— AND  DEATH. 

Maich  the  4th,  at  twelve  o'dock,  the  Senate 
owi  in  its  chamber^  as  gammoned  to  do  by  the 
retiring  President,  to  be  ready  for  the  inangnra- 
tkm  of  the  President  elect,  and  the  transaction 
ofmch  execntiire  business  as  he  should  bring 
bdbre  it  The  body  was  quite  full,  and  was 
tilled  to  order  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Asbury 
Dickens;  snd  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  being 
elected  temporary  President  of  the  Senate,  ad* 
^ministered  Uie  oath  of  oiBoe  to  the  Vioe-presi* 
dent  elect,  John  Tyler,  Esq.,  who  immediately 
took  the  diair  as  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
Boene  in  the  chamber  was  simple  and  impressive. 
The  senators  were  in  their  seats :  members  of 
the  House  in  chairs.  The  justices  of  the  Su- 
penie  Courts  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps 
ven  in  the  front  semicircle  of  diairs,  on  the 
&K)r  of  the  Senate^  Officers  of  the  army  and 
BSYj  Here  present — ^msny  dtizens — and  some 
hdiesL  Every  part  of  the  chamber  and  galleries 
vera  aowded,  and  it  required  a  vigilant  polioe 
to  prevsot  the  entrance  of  more  than  the  allot- 
ted number.  After  the  Vice-president  elect  had 
taken  his  seat,  and  delivered  to  the  Senate  over 
vluch  he  was  to  preside  a  well-conceived,  well- 
eipnased,  and  well-delivered  address,  appropri- 
*^  brief^  a  short  panse  and  silence  ensued. 
T)»  Piesident  elect  entef«d,  and  was  conducted 
^  the  seat  prepared  for  him  in  firont  of  the  seo- 
'^ettty's  table.  Tbe  procession  was  formed  and 
Proceeded  to  the  spadous  eastern  portico,  where 
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seats  were  placed,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  bn 
angulation  was  to  take  place.  An  immensa 
crowd,  extending  fiur  and  wide,  stood  closely 
wedged  on  the  pavement  and  enclosed  grounds 
in  front  of  the  portico.  The  President  dect 
read  his  inaugural  address,  vrith  animation  and 
strong  voice,  and  was  vrell  heard  at  a  distance. 
As  an  inaugural  address,  it  was  confined  to  a 
dedaration  of  general  principles  and  sentunents ; 
and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which  ad- 
versaries, as  well  as  friends,  admitted  to  be 
sincere,  and  to  come  from  the  heart  After  the 
condusion  of  the  address,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taney,  administered  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
constitution :  and  the  ceremony  of  inauguration 
was  at  an  end. 

The  Senate  retutned  to  its  chamber,  and  ha^ 
ing  received  a  message  from  the  President  vrith 
the  nominations  fbr  his  cabinet,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  their  consideration;  and  unanimously 
confirmed  the  whole.  They  were :  Daniel  Web* 
ster,  Secretary  of  State ;  Thomas  Ewing,  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  Bell,  Secretary  at 
War;  GeoigeE.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Francis  Granger,  Postmaster-general;  John  J. 
Crittenden,  Attomey-generaL 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation,  convoking  the  Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session  for  the  Slst  day  of  May  en- 
suing.  The  proclamation  followed  the  usual 
form  in  not  specifying  the  immediate,  or  direct^ 
cause  of  the  convocation.  It  merely  stated. 
"  That  sundry  and  weighty  matters,  prindpally 
growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  revenue  and 
finances  of  the  country,  appear  to  call  for  the 
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oontocation  of  Oongress  %t  an  eirlier  day  than 
its  next  annual  session,  and  thus  form  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion  whidi,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  two 
Houses  to  convene  as  soon  as  practicable." 

President  Harrison  did  not  Uye  to  meet  the 
Oongress  which  he  had  thus  convoked.  Short 
as  the  time  was  that  he  had  fixed  for  its  meet- 
ing, his  own  time  upon  earth  was  still  shorter. 
In  the  last  days  of  March  he  was  taken  ill :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  April  he  was  dead — at  the  age 
of  69;  being  one  year  under  the  limit  which 
the  psalmist  fixed  for  the  term  of  manly  life. 
There  was  no  failure  of  health  or  strength  to 
indicate  such  an  event,  or  to  excite  apprehension 
that  he  would  not  go  through  his  term  with  the 
vigor  with  whidi  he  commenced  it.  His  attack 
was  sudden,  and  evidently  fotal  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  public  fimeral  was  given  him,  most 
numerously  attended,  and  the  body  deposited 
in  the  Congress  vault — to  wait  its  removal  to 
bis  late  home  at  North  Bend,  Ohio ; — ^whither 
it  was  removed  in  the  summer.  He  was  a  man 
of  infinite  kindness  of  heart,  affectionate  to  the 
human  race, —  of  undoubted  patriotism,  irre- 
proachable integrity  both  in  public  and  private 
life ;  and  of  a  hospitality  of  disposition  which 
received  with  equal  welcome  in  his  house  the 
humblest  and  the  most  exalted  of  the  land. 

The  public  manifestations  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  President,  were  appro- 
priate and  impressive^  and  co-extensive  with  the 
bounds  of  the  Union.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  respect  which  his  memory  received, 
more  felt  than  expressed,  and  more  pervading 
than  public  ceremonies :  it  was  the  regret  of  the 
nation,  without  distinction  of  party :  for  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  heart  could  have  feir  play, 
and  in  which  political  opponents  could  join  with 
theur  adversaries  in  manifestations  of  respect 
and  sorrow.  Both  the  deceased  President,  and 
the  Yioe-president,  were  of  the  same  party, 
elected  by  the  same  vote,  and  their  administra- 
tions expected  to  be  of  the  same  character.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  no  political  calculation  could 
interfere  with  private  feeling ;  and  the  national 
regret  was  sincere,  profound,  and  pervading. 
Gratifying  was  the  spectacle  to  see  a  national 
union  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  been 
80  lately  the  object  of  so  much  politic&l  division. 
It  was  a  proof  that  there  can  be  political  opposi- 
tion without  pononal  animoeity. 


General  Harrison  vras  a  native  of  Virgima 
son  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  a  descendant  of  the  ^  regicide"  Hini- 
son  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Oharles  I. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  death  of  General  Harrison — ^that  ses- 
sion which  convened  under  his  call — the  oppo^ 
iamty  presented  itself  to  the  author  of  this  1^ 
to  express  his  personal  sentiments  with  respect 
to  him.    President  Tyler,  in  his  message,  re- 
commended a  grant  of  money  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  President  ^  in  consideration  of  his 
expenses  in  removing  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  limited  means  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind ; "  and  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the 
Senate  accordingly,  taking  one  jeax^s  presideih 
tial  salary  ($25,000)  as  the  amount  of  the  gnnt 
Deeming  this  proceeding  entirely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  constitution— against  the  policj  of 
the  government — and  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchksal  system  of  providing  for  familiAa  Mr. 
Benton  thus  expressed  himself  at  the  oonduskn 
of  an  argument  against  the  grant : 

"  Personally  I  was  friendly  to  General  Harri- 
son, and  that  at  a  time  when  his  friends  were 
not  so  numerous  as  in  his  last  days ;  and  if  1 
had  needed  any  fresh  evidences  of  the  kin^*»" 
of  his  heart,  I  had  them  in  his  twice  mentkning 
to  me,  during  the  short  period  of  his  preddeocy, 
that,  which  surely  I  should  never  have  men- 
tioned to  him — ^the  drcumstanoe  of  my  friend* 
ship  to  him  when  his  friends  were  fewer.   I 
would  gladly  now  do  what  would  be  kind  and 
respectful  to  his  memory — ^what  would  be  libe- 
ral and  beneficial  to  his  most  respectable  widow ; 
but,  to  vote  for  this  bill!  that  I  cazmot  do. 
High  oonsiderationB  of  constitutional  law  and 
public  policy  forbid  me  to  do  so,  and  command 
me  to  make  this  resistance  to  it,  that  a  maii 
may  be  made — a  stone  set  up — at  the  piaoe 
where  this  new  violence  was  done  to  the  consti- 
tution— ^this  new  page  opened  in  the  book  of  our 
public  expenditures;  and  this  new  d^iartorB 
taken,  which  leads  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of 
civil  pensions  and  fiunily  gratuities.'' 

The  deceased  President  had  been  closely  pre- 
ceded, and  was  rapidly  followed,  by  the  dciathw 
of  almost  all  his  numerous  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  A  worthy  son  survives  (John  SootI 
Harrison,  Esq.),  a  most  respectable  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER   LXI. 

ACX:iES8I0H   OF    THS  TIGE-PSESIPEZiT  TO   THB 

PRB8IDSNGT. 


The  7ioe-i»e8ident  was  not  in  Washington 
wlien  the  President  died:  he  was  at  his  resi-' 
denoe  in  lower  Virginia :  some  days  would  ne- 
oesstfQj  elapse  before  he  oould  arrive.    Presi- 
dent Harrison  had  not  been  impressed  with  the 
probable  &tal  temoination  of  his  disease,  and 
the  coDseqoent  propriety  of  directing  the  Vice- 
praident  to  be  sent  for.    His  cabinet  oould  not 
feel  themseWes  justified  in  taking  such  a  step 
while  the  President  lived.    Mr.  Tyler  would 
feel  it  inddicate  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  govem- 
nient)  of  his  own  will,  on  hearing  the  report  of 
the  President's  illness.    The  attending  physi- 
ciaos,  from  the  most  proper  considerations,  held 
OQt  hopes  of  recoyery  to  near  the  last ;  but,  for 
foor  days  before  the  event,  there  was  a  pervad- 
iag  feelmg  in  the  city  that  the  President  would 
not  eurive  his  attack.    SQs  death  left  the  ex- 
ecQtiTe  government  for  some  days  in  a  state  of 
interregnum.    There  was  no  authority,  or  pra^ 
KD  present,  legally  empowered  to  take  any 
step;  and  so  vital  an  event  as  a  change  in  the 
chief  magistrate,  required  the  fiict  to  be  formally 
Hid  pohlidy  verified.    In  the  absence  of  Gon- 
SRs^  and  the  Vice-president,  the  members  of 
the  kte  cabinet  very  properly  united  in  announ- 
oog  the  event  to  the  country,  and  in  despatch- 
isf  a  messenger  of  state  to  Mr.  l^ler,  to  give 
ham  the  anthentic  information  which  would 
show  the  neoesBty  of  his  presence  at  the  seat 


of  government  He  repaired  to  it  immediately, 
took  the  oath  of  office,  before  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
William  Cranch,  Esquire;  and  appointed  the 
late  cabinet  for  his  own.  Each  was  retained  in 
the  place  held  under  his  predecessor,  and  with 
the  strongest  escpressions  of  regard  and  confi- 
dence. 

Four  days  after  his  accession  to  the  presi* 
dency,  Mr.  Tyler  issued  an  address,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an' inaugural,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  vras  very 
appropriately  devoted  to  his  predecessor,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  elevation  to  the 
presidential  chair.  That  paragraph  was  in  these 
words: 

^  Before  my  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government, 
the  painful  communication  was  made  to  you,  by 
the  officers  presiding  over  the  several  depart- 
ments, of  the  deeply  regretted  deaU&  of  William 
Henrt  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  him  you  had  conferred  your  suf- 
frages for  the  first  office  in  your  gift,  and  had 
selected  him  as  your  chosen  instrument  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  all  such  errors  uid  abuses  as 
had  manifested  themselves  from  time  to  time^ 
in  the  practical  operations  of  the  government. 
While  standing  at  the  threshold  of  this  great 
work^  he  has,  by  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  been  removed  from  amongst  ^u>d 
by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  efforts 
to  be  directed  to  the  accomplishing  of  this  vi- 
tally important  task  have  devolved  upon  myself. 
This  same  occurrence  has  subjected  the  wisdom 
and  sufficiency  of  our  institutions  to  a  new  test. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  person 
elected  to  the  Vice-presidenGy  (n  the  United 
States,  by  the  hi^pening  of  a  oontinflency  pro* 
vided  for  in  the  constitation,  has  had  devolved 
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upon  him  the  presidential  office.  The  spirit  of 
ftction.  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  a  loftj  patriotism,  may  find  in  this  occasion 
Ibr  assaults  upon  my  administration.  And  in 
succeeding,  under  circumstances  so  sudden  and 
unezpectra,  and  to  responsibilities  so  greatly 
augmented,  to  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  I  shall  place  in  the  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  ^e  people,  my  only  sure  reliance. — 
My  earnest  prayer  shall  he  constantly  addressed 
to  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being  who  made 
me,  and  by  whose  dispensation  I  am  called  to 
the  hi^  office  of  President  of  this  confederacy, 
understandingly  to  carry  out  the  principles  oi 
that  constitution  which  I  haye  sworn  ^  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  defend." 

Two  blemishes  were  seen  in  this  paragraph, 
the  first  being  in  that  sentence  which  spoke  of 
the  "errors  and  abuses"  of  the  goyemment 
which  his  predecessor  had  been  elected  to  '^cor- 
rect and  reform ;"  and  the  correction  and  refor- 
mation of  which  now  derolved  upon  himselfl 
These  imputed  errors  and  abuses  could  only 
i^^ply  to  the  administrations  of  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buien,  of  both  which  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  a  Eealous  opponent;  and  theielbre 
might  not  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
Leaving  that  out  of  riew,  the  bad  taste  of  such 
a  reference  was  palpable  and  repulsive.  The 
second  blemish  was  in  that  sentence  in  which 
he  contrasted  the  spirit  of  '^  faction  "  with  the 
spirit  of  ^  lofty  patriotism,"  and  seemed  to  refer 
in  advance  all  tiie  "assaults "  which  should  be 
made  upon  his  administration,  to  this  fections 
spirit,  warring  upon  elevated  patriotism.  lattle 
did  he  think  when  he  wrote  that  sentence,  that 
within  three  short  months — ^within  less  time 
than  a  conunordal  bill  of  exchange  usually  has 
to  run,  the  great  party  which  had  elected  him, 
and  the  cabinet  officers  which  he  had  just  ap- 
pointed with  such  warm  expressions  of  respect 
and  confidence,  should  be  uiited  in  that  assault  1 
should  all  be  in  the  lead  and  van  of  a  public 
outcry  against  him  I  The  third  paragraph  vras 
also  felt  to  be  a  fling  at  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buien,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  place 
in  a  Presldent'B*  message,  and  especially  in  an 
inaugural  address.  It  was  the  very  periphrasis 
of  the  current  party  slang  against  General  Jack- 
son, plainly  visible  through  the  transparent  hy- 
pothetical guise  which  it  put  on;  and  ?ras  in 
these  words : 

"In  view  of  the  fact,  well  avouched  by  history, 
that  the  tendency  of  all  human  institutions  is  to 


concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  min. 
and  that  their  ultimate  downfell  has  proceeded 
from  this  cause,  I  deem  it  of  the  most  essential 
importance  that  a  complete  separation  should 
take  place  between  the  sword  and  the  purso. 
No  matter  where  or  how  the  publk  moneys 
shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  President  can 
exert  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing,  at 
lus  pleasure,  the  agents  selected  for  their  cus- 
tody, the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
nav^  is  in  fact  the  treasurer.  A  permanent  and 
radical  change  should  therefore  be  decreed. 
The  patronage  incident  to  the  presidential  office^ 
already  great,  is  constantiy  increasing.  Such  in- 
crease is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  population,  untiL  without  a  figure  of 
speech,  an  army  of  officenolders  may  be  spread 
over  the  land.  The  unrestrained  power  exerted 
by  a  selfishly  ambitious  man,  in  order  either  to 
perpetuate  his  authority  or  to  hand  it  over  to 
some  favorite  as  his  successor,  ma^  lead  to  the 
employment  of  all  the  means  withm  his  oonM 
to  accomplish  his  object  The  right  to  remove 
firom  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  restraint, 
is  inevitably  destined  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
crouching  servility  with  the  official  corps,  which 
in  order  to  uphold  the  hand  which  feeds  them, 
would  lead  to  direct  and  active  interference  in 
the  elections,  both  State  and  federal^  thereby 
subjecting  the  course  of  State  legislation  to  the 
dictation  of  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  mak- 
ing the  will  of  that  officer  absolute  and  su- 
preme. 
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This  phrase  of  "purse  and  sword,"  once  so 
appropriately  used  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  de- 
scribing the  powers  of  the  federal  gOTemment, 
and  since  so  often  applied  to  General  Jackson, 
for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  oould  have  no 
other  aim  than  a  fiing  at  him ;  and  the  abuse  of 
patronage  in  removals  and  appointments  to  per- 
petuate power,  or  hand  it  over  to  a  fevorite,  wai 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  slang  of  the  presiden- 
tial canvass,  in  relation  to  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Departing  from  the  usual  reserve  and  gener- 
alization of  an  inaugural,  this  address  vrent  into 
a  detail  which  indicated  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  or  the  re-charter  of  the  defunct 
one,  masked  and  vitalized  under  a  Pennsy  Ivanxa 
State  charter.    That  paragraph  ran  thus : 

"The  public  interest  also  demands  that^  if 
any  war  has  existed  between  the  government 
and  the  currency,  it  shall  cease.  Measures  of  a 
financial  character,  now  having  the  sanction  of 
legal  enactment,  shall  be  faithfhny  enforced 
until  repealed  by  the  legisiative  autliority.  But 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  dedare  that  I  regard  exist- 
ing enactments  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  and  in 
a  high  degree  oppressive.    I  sl^  promptly 
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gire  mj  sanction  to  air^  constitational  measure 
whid^  originating  m  GongresB,  shall  have  for 
Hs  objeet  uie  restoration  of  a  sonnd  circulating 
mediom,  so  essentially  necessanr  to  give  confi- 
dence in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to 
indostiy  its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to 
re-establish  the  public  prosperity.    In  deciding 
upon  the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the 
end  proposed  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the 
oonstitation,  I  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of  our 
sfstem  of  govemmenl  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example.'' 

The  eancluding  part  of  this  paragraph,  in 
▼hich  the  new  Ft^dent  declares  that,  in  look- 
ing to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  a 
nitioDil  bank,  he  should  look  for  advice  and 
iostnictiQii  to  the  example  ci  the  fathers  of  the 
Bepablic^  he  was  understood  as  declaring  that 
he  wDold  not  be  governed  by  his  own  former 
opinioos  against  a  national  bank,  but  by  the 
emnple  of  Washingfton,  a  signer  of  the  consti- 
tution (who  signed  the  charter  of  the  first  nar 
tional  bank) ;  and  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, another  signer  of  the  constitution,  who, 
yielding  to  precedent  and  the  authority  of  ju- 
dicial decisions,  had  signed  the  charter  for  the 
KQond  bank,  notwithstanding  his  early  consti- 
tottonal  objections  to  it  In  other  parts  of  the 
puigrqih  be  was  considered  as  declaring  in 
&Tor  of  the  lute  United  States  Bank,  as  in  the 
prenouB  part  of  the  paragraph  where  he  used 
the  phrases  which  had  become  catch-words  in 
the  long  oontest  with  that  bank — ^^  war  upon 
the  ooirency  ^ — ^"  sound  circulating  medium  " — 
''nstoration  of  national  prosperity;"  tc,,  &c. 
He  was  understood  to  express  a  preference  for 
the  itHJitrter  of  that  institution.  And  this 
impression  was  well  confirmed  by  other  circum- 
Btanoes— his  zealous  report  in  fiivor  of  that 
huk  when  acting  as  volunteer  chairman  to  the 
Senate's  eommittee  which  was  sent  to  examine 
it-his  standing  a  canvass  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion m  which  the  re-charter  of  that  bank,  though 
conoertedly  blinked  in  some  parts  of  the  Union, 
w  the  understood  vital  issue  every  where — 
his  publidy  avowed  preference  for  its  notes  over 
pold,  at  Wheeling,  Virginia — ^the  retention  of  a 
cabinet,  pledged  to  that  bank,  with  expressions 
of  confidence  in  them,  and  in  terms  that  prom- 
iMd  a  four  years'  service  together— and  his 
atter  condemnation  in  other  parts  of  his  inau- 
gural, and  in  all  his  public  speeches,  of  every  | 


other  plan  (sub-treasury,  state  banks,  revival 
of  the  gold  currency),  which  had  been  presented 
as  remedies  for  the  financial  and  currency  di^ 
orders.  All  these  circumstances  and  dedans 
tions  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  only  hi 
favor  of  a  national  bank,  but  of  re^hartering 
the  late  one ;  and  that  he  looked  to  it,  and  to 
it  alone,  for  the  "sound  circulating  medium" 
which  he  preferred  to  the  constitutional  cur- 
rency— for  the  keeping  of  those  deposits  which 
he  had  condemned  Jackson  for  removing  from 
it — and  for  the  restoration  of  that  national  pros- 
perity, which  the  imputed  war  upon  the  bank 
had  destroyed. 


CHAPTEB   LXII. 

TWENTy-SETENTH  CONGRESS:  FIRST  BEB6I0N: 
LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  AKD  OROAHIZATION  OW 
THE  HOUSE. 

Memheri  of  the  Senate. 

Maine. — Reuel  Williams,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire. — ^Franklin  Pierce,  Levi 
Woodbury. 

Vermont. — Samuel  Prentis.  Samuel  Phelps. 

Massachusetts. — Rufus  Gnoate,  Isaac  0. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Island. — Nathan  F.  Dixon,  James  F. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — ^Perry  Smith,  Jaz.  W.  Hunt- 
ington. 

New  York.— Sihis  Wright,  N.  P.  Talhnadge. 

New  jERSET.^Sam.  L.  Southard,  Jacob  W. 
Miller. 

Pennstlyania. — James  Buchanan,  D.  W. 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Richard  H.  Bayard,  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  Leeds  Kerr,  Wm.  D.  Mer^ 
rick. 

Virginia. — ^Wm.  C.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Carolina. — Wm.  A.  Graham,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — ^Wm.  C.  Preston,  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

Georgia. — ^Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  M.  Ber- 
rien. 

Alabama. — Clement  C.  Clay,  William  R. 
King. 

Mississippi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — ^Alexander  Mouton,  Alexander 
Barrow. 

Tennessee. — ^A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Spencer 
Jamagin,  executive  appointment.  Ephrum  H. 
Foster. 

KENTucKT.^Henry  Clay,  J.  J.  Morehead* 
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Ohio. — William  Alien.  Benjamin  Tappan. 

Indiana.— OUyer  H.  Smith,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illinois. — ^Richard  M.  Tomig,  Sam'l  McRob- 
erts. 

MiBsousi. — ^Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton. 

Arkansas. — ^Ambrose  H.  Serier,  William  S. 
Fulton. 

Michigan.— AqgoatOB  S.  Porter,  William 
Woodbridge^ 

Members  of  the  Bouee. 

Mainz.— Nathaniel  Clifford,  Wm.  P.  Fessen- 
den,  Benj.  RandalL  DaTid  Bronson,  Nathuiiel 
Littlefield,  Alfred  JianhaU,  Joshua  A.  LoweU, 
Elisha  H.  Allen. 

New  Hampshire. — Tristram  Shaw,  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Edmund  Buike, 
John  R.  Reding. 

YsRMONT.-^and  HalL  William  Slade, 
Horace  ETerett^  Augustus  xoung,  John  Mat- 
tocks. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Ler- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.  Parmen- 
ter^  Charles  Hudson,  Osmyn  Baker,  Geo.  N. 
Bnegs,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Wm.  S.  Hastings, 
Natmmiel  B.  Borden,  Barker  Bumell,  John 
QuixM^  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Joseph  L.  TiUinghast,  Wil- 
liam B.  Cranston. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  Trumbull,  Wm.  W. 
Boardman,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thos.  B.  Os- 
borne, Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockway. 

New  York. — Ohas.  A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Egbert, 
John  McKeon,  James  J.  Rooseyelt,  Fernando 
Wood,  Chas.  G.  Ferris,  Aaron  Ward,  Richard 
D.  Davis,  James  G.  Clinton,  John  Van  Buren, 
R.  McClellan,  Jacob  Hauck,  jr.,  Hiram  P.  Hunt 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Archibald  L.  Lin,  Bemara 
Blair,  Thos.  A.  Tomlinson,  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
John  Sanford,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  John  G.  Floyd, 
Dayid  P.  Brewster,  T.  C.  Chittenden,  Sam.  S. 
Bowne,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  C.  Clark,  Lewis 
K^SS^  Sam.  Partridge,  Yictoiy  Birdseve,  A.  L. 
Foster,  Christopher  Morgan,  John  Maynard, 
John  Greig,  Wm.  M.  Oliyer,  Timothy  Childs, 
Seth  M.  Gates,  John  Toung,  Stanley  N.  Clark, 
MiUaid  Fillmore, Baboock. 

New  Jersey. — John  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P. 
B.  Maxwell,  William  Halsted,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Joseph  F.  StrattoiL  Thos.  Jones  Yorke. 

Pennsylvania. — Charles  Brown,  John  Ser- 
ffeant)  Gkorge  W.  Tolland,  Charles  Ingersoll, 
John  Edwurds,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Francis 
James^Joseph  Fomance,  Robert  Ramsay, 
John  Westbrook,  Peter  Newhard,  Georse  M. 
Keim,  Wm.  Simonton,  James  Gerry,  James 
Cooper,  Amos  Gustine,  James  Irvine,  Benj. 
Bidhick,  John  Snyder,  Davis  Dimock,  Albert 
G.  Marchand,  Joseph  Lawrence  Wm.  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Thomas  Menry,  Arnold 
Plumer. 

Delaware. — George  B.  Rodney. 


Maryland. — ^Isaac  D.  Jones,  Jas.  A.  Pearos 
James  W.  Williams.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Alexan- 
der Randall,  Wm^Cost  Johnson,  John  T.  Ma- 
son, Augustus  R.  SoUers. 

Virginia. — Heniy  A.  Wise,  Francis  Mallory, 
Georse  B.  Cary,  John  M.  Botts,  R.  M  T.  Hun- 
ter, John  Taliaferro,  Cuthbert  Powell,  Uam 
Banks,  Wm.  0.  Goode,  John  W.  Jones,  E.  W. 
Hubbard,  Walter  Coles,  Thomas  W.  Gihner, 
Wm.  L.  Goggin,  R.  B.  Baricm,  Wm.  A.  Harris, 
A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Geo.  W.  Hopkms.  Gea  W. 
Summers,  S.  L.  Hays,  Lewis  Steinroo. 

North  Carolina. — ^Kenneth  Bayner^ohn 
R.  J.  Daniel,  Edward  Stanly,  Wm.  H.  Wash- 
ington, James  J.  McKay,  Archibald  Arrington, 
Edmund  Deberry,  R.  M.  Saunders,  Aug'e  H. 
Shepherd,  Abrahiun  Rencher,  Green  C.  Cald- 
well, James  Graham,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina. — ^Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Wil- 
liam Butler,  F.  W.  Pkkens^  John  Campbell, 
James  Rogers,  S.  H.  Butler,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  C.  P.  CaldwelL 

Georgia.— Rich'd  W.  Habersham,  Wm.  C. 
Dawson,  Julius  C.  Alvord,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet, 
Lott  Warren,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Roger  L 
Gamble,  Jas.  A.  Merriwettier,  ThosTF.  Foster. 

Alabama. — Reuben  Chapman,  Geo.  S.  Hous- 
ton, Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Benj.  G.  Shields. 

Mississippi. — ^A.  L.  Bingaman,  W.  R.  Hariey. 

Louisiana. — Edward  D.  While,  J.  B.  Daw- 
son. John  Moore. 

Arkansas. — ^Edvrard  Cross. 

Tennessee. — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Abraham 
McClellan,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Wm.  R  Camp- 
bell, Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Meredith  P.  Gkntiy, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Aaron  Y.  Brow^  Cave 
Johnson,  Milton  Brown,  Christopher  H.  Wil- 
liams. 

Kentuckt. — ^Linn  Boyd^hilip  Triplet,  Jo- 
seph R.  Underwood,  Bryan  W .  Owsley,  John  R 
Thompson,  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  James  C. 


Spri^,  John  White,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Lan- 
doff  W.  Andrews,  Garret  Davis,  William  0. 
Butler. 

Ohio.— N.  G.  Pendleton.  John  B.  Weller, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Jeremiah  Morrow.  William 
Doane,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  Russell,  Joseph 
Ridgeway,  Wm.  Medill,  Samson  Mason,  B.  S. 
Cowa^  Joshua  Matheot,  James  Matthews, 
Geo.  Sweeney.  S.  J.  Andrews,  Joshua  B.  Gid- 
dings,  John  Ilastings,  Ezra  Dean,  Sam.  Stock- 
ley. 

Indiana. — Geoige  W.  Profit,  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  Joseph  L.  White,  James  H.  Cra- 
vens, Andrew  Kennedy,  David  Wallace,  Henry 
S.  Lane. 

Missouri. — John  Miller,  John  C.  Edwards. 

Michigan. — Jacob  M.  Howard. 

Mr.  John  White  of  Kentucky  (wbigX  ^^^ 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  over  Mr.  John  W. 
Jones  of  Virginia^  democratic.  Mr.  Matthew 
St  Clair  Clarke  of  Pennsylvania  (whig),  ^^^^ 
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deeted  clerk  over  Mr.  Hugh  A,  Garland  of  Vir- 
pskf  democratic    The  whigs  had  a  majority 
of  netr  fifty  in  the  House,  and  of  seren  in  the 
SeDAte ;  so  that  all  the  legislative,  and  the  ez- 
ecntive  department  of  the  government — ^the  two 
HooRS  of  GoDgreas  and  the  President  and  cab- 
inet—were of  the  same  political  party,  present- 
ing a  harmonj  of  aspect  frequently  wantbig 
doling  the  three    previous    administrationB. 
Notwithstanding  their  large  majority,  the  whig 
pirty  proceeded  slowly  in  the  organization  of 
the  Hooae  m  the  adoption  of  rules  for  its  pro- 
oeediag.    A  fortnight  had  been  consumed  in 
nin  when  Mr.  Gushing,  urgently,  and  success* 
faUy  exhorted  his  whig  friends  to  action : 

''I  tty  (continued  Mr.  Gushing)  that  it  is  our 
finh  if  this  House  be  disorganized.  We  are  in 
the  mjority — we  have  a  majority  of  forty — and 
we  are  responsible  to  our  country,  to  the  con- 
stitntioD,  and  to  oar  God,  for  the  discharge  of 
onr  doty  here.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  to 
the  oiganization  of  the  House,  to  the  transac- 
tioa  of  the  business  for  which  the  country  sent 
08  here.  And  I  appeal  to  the  whig  party  on 
this  floor  that  they  do  their  duty — ^tnat  they 
act  manfully  and  expeditiously,  and  tJiaty  how- 
Boerer  the  House  may  organize,  under  what- 
ever rales,  or  under  no  rules  at  all ;  for  I  am 
prepared,  if  this  resolution  be  not  adopted,  to 
call  upon  the  Speaker  for  the  second  reading  of 
a  bill  from  the  Senate,  now  upon  the  table,  and 
to  move  that  we  proceed  with  it  under  the  par- 
liamentary law.  We  can  go  on  under  that. 
We  are  a  House,  with  a  speaker,  derk,  and 
officers ;  and  whether  we  have  rules  or  not  is 
tmmateriaL  We  can  proceed  as  the  Gommons 
in  England  do.  We  can  act  upon  bills  by  re- 
ferring than  to  a  Gommittee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  or  to  select  committees, 
if  there  are  no  standing  committees.  And  I 
am  preptred,  if  the  House  cannot  be  organized 
onder  the  proposition  now  before  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  question  and  enabling 
the  coontry  to  see  whose  &ult  it  is  that  we  do 
not  go  on  with  its  business,  to  call  at  once  for 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  that  bill  under  the 
parhunentaiT  law.  Once  more  I  appeal  to  the 
whig  party,  K>r  party  lines,  I  see,  are  now  about 
to  be  drawn ;  I  appeal  to  the  wmg  party,  to  the 
friaods  of  the  administration — and  I  recognize 
hot  one,  and  that  is  the  administration  of  John 
lyier—that  is  the  administration,  and  I  reoog- 
mie  no  other  in  the  United  States  at  this  time ; 
I  appeal  to  the  administration  party,  to  the 
friends  of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler, 
that  at  this  hour  they  come  to  the  rescue  of 
their  country,  and  organize  the  House,  under 
whatever  rules :  because,  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
heoome.  as  we  are  now  Mcoming^  the  laughiog- 
■toek,  tne  scorn,  the  contempt  or  the  people  of 
these  United  Sutes.'* 


The  bill  from  the  Senate,  for  action  on  whidi 
Mr.  Oushiag  was  so  impatient,  and  so  ready  to 
act  vrithout  rules,  was  the  'one  for  the  repeal 
of  the  sub-treasury ;  whilom  characterized  by 
him  as  a  serpent  hatched  of  a  fowl's  egg,  (cock- 
atrice) ;  which  the  people  would  trample  into 
the  dust  Under  his  uzgent  exhortation  the 
House  soon  organized,  and  made  the  repeaL 
Passed  so  promptly,  this  repealing  bill,  vrith 
equal  celerity,  was  approved  and  signed  by  tht 
President — Cleaving  him  in  the  first  quarter  of 
his  administration  in  full  pMsession  of  that  for- 
midable sword  and  long  purse,  the  imputed 
union  of  which  in  the  hands  of  General  Jadc- 
son  had  been  his  inoontineut  deprecation,  even 
in  his  inaugural  address.  For  this  repeal  of 
the  sub-treasury  provided  no  substitute  for 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  and  left  them  with- 
out law  in  the  President's  hands. 


CHAPTEK    LXIII. 

ft 

FIRST  MESSAGE  OF  MB.   TYLEB  TO  CONGRBBIL 
AND  MB.  CULT'S  PBOGBAMME  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  message  related  to 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  after  a 
proper  expression  of  respect  and  regret,  it  went 
on  to  recommend  a  grant  of  money  to  his  family, 
grounded  on  the  consideration  of  his  expense* 
in  removing  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  the 
limited  means  of  his  private  fortune : 

^  With  this  public  bereayement  are  connected 
other  considerations  which  will  not  escape  th» 
attention  of  Congress.  The  preparations  neces- 
sary for  his  removal  to  the  seat  of  govemment| 
in  view  of  a  residence  of  four  years,  must  have 
devolved  upon  the  late  President  heavy  ezpen* 
ditures,  which,  if  permitted  to  burden  thft 
limited  resources  of  his  private  fortune,  may 
tend  to  the  serious  embarrassment  of  his  ear- 
viving  fiimily ;  and  it  is  therefore  respectl^y 
submitted  to  Congress,  whether  the  ordinary 
principles  of  justice  would  not  dictate  the  pro* 
priety  of  its  legislative  interposition." 

This  recommendation  was  considered  by  many 
as  being  without  the  pale  of  the  constitution^ 
and  of  dangerous  precedent.  With  respect  to 
the  limited  means  of  whidi  he  spoke,  ibid  fkel 
was  alike  true  and  honorable  to  the  late  Presi* 
dent.    In  public  employment  firom  early 
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and  dnrixig  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  had  resolted  to  him.  Inritnations 
to  afford  opportunities  for  emolument,  he  arailed 
himself  of  none.  With  immense  amounts  of 
pablie  money  passing  through  his  hands,  it  all 
went,  not  only  faithfully  to  its  objects,  but 
without  leaving  any  profit  behind  from  its  use. 
He  liyed  upon  his  salaries,  liberally  dispensing 
hospitality  and  charities,  and  with  simplicity 
and  economy  in  all  his^bits.  He  used  all  that 
he  reoeiyed,  and  came  out  of  office  as  he  entered 
it,  and  died  poor.  This,  amoiig  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans was  a  commendable  issue  of  a  public  ca- 
reer, to  be  mentioned  with  honor  at  ^e  funeral 
oi  an  illustrious  man :  and  should  be  so  held 
by  all  republican  people. 

The  message  showed  that  President  Tyler 
would  not  haye  conyoked  the  Congress  in  extra 
session  had  it  not  been  done  by  his  predecessor ; 
but  being  conyoked  he  would  not  disturb  the 
arrangement ;  and  was  most  happy  to  find  him- 
self so  soon  surrounded  by  the  national  repre- 
sentation : 

*^  In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I 
did  not  f^l  that  it  would  be  becoming  in  me  to 
disturb  what  had  been  ordered  by  my  lamented 
predecessor.  Whateyer,  therefore,  may  haye 
been  my  opinion  originally  as  to  tne  propriety 
of  convening  Congress  at  so  early  a  day  from 
that  of  its  late  adjournment,  I  fbund  a  new  and 
controlling  inducement  not  to  interfere  with  the 
patriotic  desires  of  the  late  President,  in  the 
noyelty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  so  unez- 
pecte(Uy  placed.  My  first  wish,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  necessarily  haye  been  to  haye 
called  to  my  aid  in  the  administration  ofpublic 
affidrs,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  in  order  to  take  their  counsel  and 
adyice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extricating  the 
goyemment  and  the  country  from  the  embar- 
rassments weighing  heayily  on  both.  I  am  then 
most  happy  in  finding  myself  so  soon,  after  my 
accession  to  the  presidency,  surrounded  by  the 
immediate  representatiyes  of  the  States  and 
people." 

The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  claimed  but 
a  brief  paragraph.  The  message  stated  that  no 
important  change  had  taken  place  in  them  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Pren- 
dent  saw  nothing  to  make  him  doubt  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  with  which  the  country 
was  blessed.    He  passed  to  home  affairs : 

**  In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  goyem- 
ment, an  intelligent  constituency,  in  yiew  of 
their  best  interestS|  will  without  hesitation,  sub- 


mit to  all  necessary  burdens.  But  it  is,  wtv' 
theless,  important  so  to  impose  them  as  to  tToid 
defeating  ^e  just  expectations  of  the  ooantiy 
growing  out  df  pre-existing  laws.  The  acta 
the  2d  Maroh,  1833,  commonly  called  the  com- 
promise act,  snould  not  be  altered,  except  under 
ui|;ent  necessities,  which  are  not  b^ev«d  it 
this  time  to  exist  One  year  only  remainB  to 
complete  the  series  of  reductions  provided  for 
by  that  law,  at  which  time  proyisions  made  bj 
the  same,  and  which  law  then  will  be  broo^t 
actiyely  in  aid  of  the  manufibctnring  interest  of 
the  Union,  will  not  fail  to  produce  the  meet 
beneficial  results." 

This  compromise  act  of  1833,  was  draviBg 
towards  the  close  of  its  career,  and  was  praring 
itself  to  haye  been  a  complete  illnaon  in  all  tbe 
good  it  had  promised,  and  a  sad  reality  in  all 
the  ill  that  had  been  predicted  of  it   It  bad 
been  fhuned  on  the  principle  of  helping  masih 
factures  for  nine  years,  and  then  to  be  a  free 
trade  measure  for  eyer  after.    The  first  paxt 
succeeded,  and  so  well,  in  keeping  up  hi^  datiea 
as  to  raise  far  more  reyenue  than  the  goren- 
ment  needed :  the  second  part  left  the  goren- 
ment  without  reyenue  for  its  current  oses,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  giying  up  that  uniform 
twenty  per  centum  duty  on  the  yalue  of  imports, 
which  was  to  haye  been  the  permanent  law  of 
our  tariff;  and  which  neyer  became  law  at  alL 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  compromise  baring  pro- 
yided  for  periodical  reductions  in  the  duties  on 
imported  sugars  and  molasses,  made  no  prori- 
sion  for  proportionate  reductions  of  the  draw- 
back upon  these  articles  when  -exported  in  tbe 
changed  shape  of  rum  and  refined  sugars:  and 
enormous  sums  were  drawn  from  the  treasmy 
by  this  omission  in  the  compromise  act—tbe 
great  refiners  and  rum  distillers  driying  an  im- 
mense capital  into  their  business  for  the  men 
purpose  of  getting  the  gratuitous  drawbacka 
The  author  of  this  View  endeayored  to  eappl^ 
the  omission  at  the  tune,  and  repeatedly  afte^ 
wards ;  but  these  efforts  were  resisted  bj  the 
adyocates  of  the  compromise  until  these  gntni- 
ties  becoming  enormous,  rising  fi*om  92^000  per 
annum,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  per  annmv 
and  finally  reaching  fiye  hundred  thousasd, 
they  roused  the  alarm  of  the  goyemment,  and 
sunk  under  the  enormity  of  their  abuse.  Yet  tt 
was  this  compromise  which  was  held  too  taa^ 
to  haye  its  palpable  defects  corrected,  and  the 
inyiolability  of  which  was  recommended  to  be 
preseryed,  that  in  addition  to  its  other  fiml^ 
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msmdai^ui  tnniial  present  of  some  hundreds 
of  tlioQiiDds  of  doUtfs  to  two  chniwo  of  nianii- 
fictnren. 

A  bank  of  some  kind  wis  recommended,  under 
the  name  of  fiacil  agent,  jlb  necessary  to  fiidli- 
tote  the  opentions  of  the  Treanuy,  to  promote 
the  ooUection  and  disbunement  of  the  public 
RTouie,  and  to  supply  a  cnrtencj  of  uniform 
nbe.   The  message  sidd : 

'^In  intimate  connection  with  the  (question  of 
Rveooe,  is  th^t  which  makes  proyision  for  a 
nitaUe  fiscal  agenL  cabbie  of  adding  increased 
Polities  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  pablic  revenues,  rendering  more  secure  their 
CQstodj,  and  consulting  a  true  economy  in  the 
mtt  multiplied  and  delicate  operations  of  the 
Tiemrj  department.  Upon  such  an  a^t  de- 
peodfl  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  establishment 
ofaoinencf  of  uniform  yalue,  which  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  all  the  essential  interests 
of  Bodetj;  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be  manifested 
in  ito  creation,  much  depends." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  (General  Hamil- 
ton gtre  for  asking  the  establishment  of  the 
first  national  bank,  in  1791,  and  which  have 
been  given  ever  since,  no  matter  with  what 
Tariation  of  phraseology,  for  the  creation  of  a 
ahnilar  institution.  This  preference  for  a  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  was  confirmed  by  the  r^ec- 
tlon  of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard-^money  cur- 
Rncj,  assomed  by  the  message  to  have  been 
condemned  by  the  people  in  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election.  Speaking  of  this  system, 
it  said:  ^'ff  carried  through  all  the  stages  of 
iti  trammutaiionj  from  paper  and  tpecie  to 
nothing  hU  the  precious  mHcds^  to  say  nothing 
of  the  iruecurity  of  the  public  numeys,  its  injur 
riout  effects  have  been  anticipated  by  the  counr 
^Hfj  ^  its  unqualified  condemnation,"  The 
justice  and  wisdom  of  this  condemnation,  thus 
iD&rred  from  the  issue  of  the  presidential  eleo- 
^  and  carried  as  that  election  was  (and  as 
^heen  described),  has  been  tested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  vrithout  finding  that  in- 
Momtjr  of  the  public  moneys,  and  those  iiyu- 
rioos  effects  which  the  message  assumed.  On 
the  contrary  those  moneys  haye  been  safely 
^Uft,  and  the  public  prosperity  never  as  great 
tt  under  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the 
gold  and  silyer  canency  of  the  fedend  govem- 
acot:  and  long  has  it  been  since  any  politician 
^  allowed  himself  to  be  supposed  to  be  against 
them.   Up  to  the  date  of  that  message  then— 


up  to  the  first  day  of  the  extra  session,  1841— 
Mr.  l^ler  may  be  considered  as  in  ftyor  of  ■ 
national  bank,  vrith  its  paper  currency,  and  op- 
posed to  the  gold  and  silver  currency,  and  the 
8ub*treasury.  A  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  was  recommended 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  States  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  and  raising  the  price  of  their 
stocks  in  foreign  markets.  Repudiating  as  us- 
com^itutional,  the  federal  assumption  of  the 
State  debts,  he  still  recommended  a  grant  of 
money  firom  the  public  fimda  to  enable  them  to 
meet  these  debts.  In  this  sense  the  message 
sud: 

''And  while  I  must  repudiate,  as  a  measure 
founded  in  error,  and  wanting  constitutional 
sanction,  the  slightest  approach  to  an  assump- 
tion by  this  goTemment  of  the  debts  of  the 
States,  yet  I  can  see  in  the  distribution  adverted 
to  much  to  recommend  it  The  compacts  be- 
tween the  proprietor  States  and  this  government 
expressly  guarantee  to  the  States  all  the  bene- 
fits which  may  arise  from  the  sales.  The  mode 
by  which  this  is  to  be  efiected  addresses  itself 
to  the  discretion  of  Congress  as  the  trustee  for 
the  States,  and  its  exercise,  after  the  most  bene- 
ficial manner,  is  restrained  by  nothing  in  the 
grants  or  in  the  constitution  so  long  as  Congress 
shall  consult  that  equality  in  the  distribution 
which  the  compacts  require.  In  the  present 
condition  of  some  of  the  States,  the  question  of 
distribution  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a 

2ue8tion  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
r  the  distribution  be  not  made  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  necessity  vrill  daily  become  more 
urgent  vnth  tiie  debtor  States  for  a  resort  to  an 
oppressive  system  of  direct  taxation,  or  their 
credit,  and  necessarily  their  power  and  influence, 
vrill  be  greatly  dimmished.  The  payment  of 
taxes,  often  the  most  Inconyenient  and  oppres- 
siye  mode,  will  be  exacted  in  place  of  contri- 
butions for  the  most  part  yoluntarily  made, 
and  therefore  comparatively  unoppressive.  The 
States  are  emphatically  the  constituents  of  this 
goyemment,  and  we  should  be  entirely  regard- 
less of  the  objects  held  in  view  by  them,  in  the 
creation  of  this  goyemment  if  we  could  be  in- 
difierent  to  their  good.  Tne  happy  eflfects  of 
such  a  measure  upon  all  the  States,  would  im- 
mediately be  manifested.  With  the  debtor 
States  it  would  effect  the  relief  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  citi2ens  firom  a  heavy  burden  of  direct 
taxation,  which  presses  vrith  severity  on  the 
laboring  classes,  and  eminently  assist  m  restor- 
ing the  general  prosperity.  An  immediate  ad- 
vance would  take  place  in  the  price  of  the  State 
securities,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  States  would 
become  once  more,  as  it  should  eyer  be,  lofly 
and  erect  Whether  such  distribution  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  States  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  or  in  the  form  of  profits  by  yirtue 
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of  the  operations  of  any  fiscal  agency  having 
those  proceeds  as  its  bams,  should  such  measure 
be  contemplated  by  Congress,  would  well  de- 
serve its  consideration." 

Mr.  Tyler,  while  a  member  of  the  democratic 
party,  had  been  one  of  the  most  strict  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  one  of  the 
most  vigilant  and  inflexible  in  Mnging  pro- 
posed measures  to  the  test  of  that  instrument — 
repulsing  the  most  insignificant  if  they  could 
not  stand  it.  He  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
against  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank, 
and  voting  for  a  scire  facias  to  vacate  the  char- 
ter of  the  last  one  soon  after  it  was  established. 
Now,  in  recommending  the  grant  of  money  to 
the  family  of  General  Harrison— in  recommend- 
ing a  bank  under  the  name  of  fiscal  agent — ^in 
preferring  a  national  paper  currency — in  con- 
demning the  currency  of  the  constitution — ^in 
proposing  a  distribution  of  the  land  revenue — 
in  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debts : 
in  all  these  recommendations  he  seemed  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  other  President^  however 
latitudinarian.  Add  to  this,  he  had  instituted 
an  inquisition  to  sit  upon  the  conduct  of  oflScers, 
to  hear  and  adjudge  in  secret ;  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  informers  and  debaters,  and  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  subordinates  of  the 
government.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  author  of 
this  work  immediately  exclaimed : 

'^What  times  we  have  fallen  upon!  what 
wonders  we  witness  !  how  strange  are  the  scenes 
of  the  day !  We  have  a  President,  who  has  been 
the  foremost  in  the  defence  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  States — 
whose  walk  has  been  on  the  outward  wall  of 
the  constitution — ^his  post  in  the  front  line  of 
its  defenders — his  seat  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  democratic  tree.  I  will  not  disparage  the 
President  by  saying  that  he  fought  side  by  side 
with  me  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the 
States,  and  against  the  latitudinarians.  It  would 
be  to  wrong  him  to  place  him  by  my  side.  His 
position,  as  guard  of  the  constitution,  was  fiff 
ahead,  and  far  above  mine.  He  was  always  in 
the  advance — on  the  look-out — Glistening  and 
watching — snuffing  danger  in  the  first  tainted 
breeze,  and  making  anticipated  battle  against 
the  still  invisible  invader.  Hardly  any  thing 
was  constitutional  enough  for  him.  This  was 
but  a  few  brief  years  ago.    Now  we  see  the 


measures  brought  forward  in  the  very  bud  ui 
first  blossom  of  this  administration,  which  leave 
all  former  unconstitutional  measures  far  in  the 
rear — ^which  add  subterfuge  and  evasion  to  open 
violence,  and  aim  more  deadly  wounds  at  the 
constitution  than  the  fifty  previous  years  of  its 
existence  had  brought  upon  it.   I  know  not  the 
sentiment  of  the  President  upon  these  measorei^ 
except  as  disclosed  by  himself  and  say  nothing 
to  reach  him ;  but  I  know  the  measures  them- 
selves— their   desperate   character,    and  &til 
issues :  and  I  am  free  to  say,  if  sudi  things  cm 
come  to  pass — ^if  they  can  survive  the  doable 
ordeal  of  the  House  and  the  Senate — ^then  there 
is  an  end  of  all  that  our  fathers  contended  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  federal  government   To 
be  sure,  the  machinery  of  government  woqU 
still  stand.    We  should  still  have  Presideot, 
Congress,  and  a  Judiciary — an  army,  a  naTj— 
a  taxing  power,  the  tax-payers,  the  tax-gathe^ 
ers,  and  the  tax-consumers.    But,  if  such  mea- 
sures as  these  are  to  pass — a  bill  to  lavish  the 
public  lands  on  the  (indebted)  States  in  ord» 
to  pay  their  debts,  supply  their  taxes,  and  reise 
the  market  price  of  their  stock — a  contrivanoe 
to  defraud  the  constitution,  and  to  smuggle  tnd 
bribe  a  bank,  though  a  national  bank,  through 
Congress,  under  the  alixu  dictua  of  fiscal  agent 
— the  bill  to  commence  the  career  of  <nvil  pen- 
sions and  family  gratuities — the  inquiatonl 
oonmiittee,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  committees  of  secrecy,  now  sitting  in 
the  custom-house  of  New  York,  the  terror  of 
the  honest  and  the  hope  of  the  corrupt— the 
ex  po8t  facto  edict  for  the  creation  of  politicBl 
offences,  to  be  punished  on  suspicion  in  exparU 
trials — ^the  schemes  for  the  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
fi:«edom  of  opinion,  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  reward  of  debaters  and  infonuers :  if  snch 
schemes  and  measures  as  these  are  to  come  to 
pass,  then  do  I  say  that  all  the  guards  and  limi- 
tations upon  our  government  are  broken  down  I 
that  our  limited  government  is  gone !  and  a 
new,  wild,  and  botmdless  authority,  substituted 
in  its  place.    The  new  triumvirate — ^Bank,  Con- 
gress, and  President — ^will  then  be  supreme. 
Fraud  and  ooiruption,  more  odious  than  anns 
and  force,  will  rule  the  land.    The  constitutioo 
will  be  covered  with  a  black  veQ:  and  that 
derided  and  violated  instrument  will  never  be 
referred  to,  except  for  the  mock  sanction  of  a 
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fiindoknt  interpretatioD,  or  the  insulting  oeie- 
maaj  of  a  denBory  a^jnntiQn." 

Jfr.  Xyier  had  delhrered  a  message :  Mr.  Clay 
Tirtmllj  deliyered  another.  In  the  first  week 
of  the  session,  he  submitted  a  programme  of  mea- 
sures, in  the  fi>nn  of  a  resolve,  to  he  adopted  by 
tbe  Senate,  enumerating  and  declaring  the  par- 
tiealar  subjects,  to  which  he  thought  the  atten- 
ti<a  of  Congress  should  be  limited  at  this  extra 
sessioD.    The  following  was  his  programme : 

^Besolved^  as  the  opinion  of  the  Senate^  That 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  no  business 
ought  to  be  transacted,  but  such  as  being  of  an 
important  or  uigent  nature,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  influenoed  the  extraordinary  conyention 
of  Congress,  or  such  as  that  the  postponement 
of  it  might  be  materially  detrimental  to  the 
poUic  interest 

^EtK^ted^  therefore^  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate^  That  the  following  subjects  ought  first 
if  not  exdusiyely,  to  engage  the  deliberation  of 
CozttRss,  at  the  present  session — 

^ist  The  rep^  of  the  sub-treasury. 

'2d.  The  incorporation  of  a  bank  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  of  the  government. 

"Sd.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue 
for  the  government  by  the  imposition  of  duties, 
ind  including  an  autlu>rity  to  contract  a  tempo- 
nry  loan  to  cover  the  public  debt  created  by 
the  last  administration. 

^4th.  The  prospective  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands. 

"5th.  The  passage  of  necessary  appropriation 
hills;  and 

''Gth.  Some  modification  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  l^nefit 
of  the  people  of  the  District 

"^Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  distribute 
the  business  proper  to  be  done  this  session^  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
BO  as  to  avoid  both  Houses  acting  on  the  same 
n^bject,  and  at  the  same  time." 

It  was,  probably,  to  this  assumption  over  the 
bosinees  of  Congress — this  recommendation  of 
measures  which  Mr.  Clay  thought  ought  to 
be  adopted— that  Mr.  Cushing  alluded  in  the 
House,  when,  in  uiging  the  instant  repeal  of 
the  sob-treasury  act,  he  made  occasion  to  say 
tbat  he  recognised  no  administration  but  that 
of  John  Tyler.  As  for  the  "public  debt,"  hero 
inentioned  as  being  '^  created  by  the  last  ad- 
ounistration,"  it  consisted  of  the  treasury  notes 
aad  loans  resorted  to  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
ivrenoe  lost  under  the  descending  scale  of  the 
^oDipromise,  and  the  amount  taken  from  the 
Treasury  to  bestow  upon  the  States,  under  the 
ftiodolent  name  of  a  deposit 
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This  was  the  first  measure  of  the  new  dominant 
party,  and  pursued  with  a  zeal  that  bespoke  a 
resentment  which  required  gratification,  and  in- 
dicated a  criminal  which  required  punishment 
It  seemed  to  be  considered  as  a  malefactor  which 
had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
whose  instant  death  was  necessary  to  expiate 
his  ofiences.  Mr.  Clay  took  the  measuro  into 
his  own  charge.  It  was  No.  1,  in  his  list  of  bills 
to  be  passed ;  and  the  bill  brought  in  by  him- 
self^ was  No.  1,  on  the  Senate's  calendar ;  and 
it  was  rapidly  pushed  on  to  immediate  decision. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  as  summary  as 
the  proceedings  upon  it  were  rapid.  It  provided 
for  instant  repeal — to  take  effect  as  soon  as 
passed,  although  it  was  in  full  operation  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  officers  at  a  distance, 
charged  with  its  execution,  could  not  know  of 
the  ropeal  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
event,  and  during  all  which  time  they  would  be 
acting  without  authority;  and,  consequently, 
without  official  liability  for  accident  or  miscon- 
duct No  substitute  was  provided ;  and  when 
passed,  the  public  moneys  were  to  remain  with- 
out legal  guardianship  until  a  substitute  should 
be  provided — ^intended  to  be  a  national  bank ; 
but  a  substitute  which  would  require  time  to 
pass  it,  whether  a  bank  or  some  other  measure. 
These  considerations  were  presented,  but  pre- 
sented in  vain  to  an  impatient  majority.  A 
respite  of  a  few  days,  for  the  act  to  be  known 
before  it  took  effect,  was  in  vain  urged.  In  ^ain 
was  it  urged  that  promulgation  was  part  of  a 
law :  that  no  statute  was  to  take  effect  until  it 
was  promulgated ;  and  that  time  must  be  allow- 
ed for  that  essential  formality.  The  delay  of 
passing  a  substitute  was  urged  as  certain:  the 
possibility  of  not  passing  one  at  all,  was  sugp- 
gested :  and  then  the  reality  of  that  alarm  of 
danger  to  the  Treasury — the  union  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword — ^which  had  so  haunted  the 
minds  of  senators  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits ;  and  which  alarm,  groundless  then, 
was  now  to  have  a  real  foundation.  All  in  vain. 
The  days  of  the  devoted  act  were  numbered: 
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the  BOH  was  not  to  set  upon  it  aliye :  ftnd  late 
in  the  eyening  of  a  long  and  hot  day  in  June, 
the  question  was  called,  with  a  refusal  upon 
yeas  and  nays  by  the  majority,  to  allow  a  post- 
ponement until  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  Thus,  reflised  one  night's  postpone- 
ment, Mr.  Benton,  irritated  at  such  unparlia- 
mentary haste,  and  at  the  unmeasured  terms  of 
abuse  which  were  layished  upon  the  doomed 
act,  rose  and  delivered  the  speech,  of  which 
some  extracts  are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  progress  of  this  bill  a  clause  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Benton  to  exclude  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  depository  of 
public  moneys,  under  the  new  order  of  things 
which  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-treasury  system 
would  bring  about ;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason,  her 
criminal  and  corrupt  conduct,  and  her  insolrent 
condition.  The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Archer — 
who  voted  for  the  exclusion.  The  repeal  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party 
vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
hnd,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston.  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge.  White,  and  Woodbridge — 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun.  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  McRoberts,  Michoi- 
Bon,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Stur- 
eeon,  Tappan,  Walker.  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young— 18. 

In  the  House  the  repeal  was  carried  by  a 
decided  vote — 134  to  87.  The  negative  voters 
were: 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington.  Charles  G. 
Atfaerton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  ^eeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  linn  Boyd. 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmuna 
Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler,  William  0.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  (George 
B.  Cary.  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan  Clifford, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross, 
John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  John  B. 
Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Eebert, 
Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A. 
Floyd,  Joseph  Fomanoe,  William  0.  Goode, 
Samuel  Goitlon,  Amos  Gustine,  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac 
£.  Holmes,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck, 
jr..  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
BOTert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Charles  J.  IngereoU, 


Wifiam  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefied,  Joshua  A.  Lowdl, 
Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McCklUo,  Judm 
J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Marchand,  Alfi«d  MarshaQ, 
John  Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  Wil- 
liam Medill,  John  MUler,  William  M.  Oliver, 
William  Parmenter^Samuel  Patridge, Williun 
W.  Payne,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer, 
Jolm  K.  Keding,  Lewis  Riggs,  James  Rogen. 
James  I.  Roosevelt,  John  Sanford,  Romulos  Mi 
Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
John  Snyder,  C.  Sprig|,  Lewis  SteenrodJSop- 
kins  L.  Tumey,  John  Van  Buren,  AaroQ  Wiiil, 
fiarvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Waller,  John 
Westbrook,  James  W.  Williams,  Fenundi) 
Wood. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  TEEASUST  ACT: 
MS.  BENTON^  SPEECH. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  heat  of  the  day. 
the  impatience  of  the  majority,  and  the  dete^ 
mination  evinced  to  suffer  no  delay  in  gntify- 
ing  the  feeling  whidi  demanded  the  sacrifioe  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  shall  not  pr^ 
vent  me  from  discharging  the  duty  which  lom 
to  the  friends  and  authors  of  that  Bystem,  tod 
to  the  country  itself  by  defending  it  from  the 
unjust  and  odious  character  which  clamor  and 
faction  have  fi^tened  upon  it.   A  great  aod  ^ 
tematic  effort  has  been  made  to  cry  down  the  sub- 
treasury  by  dint  of  clamor,  and  to  render  it  odkwi 
by  unfounded  representations  and  distorted  de 
scriptions.    It  seems  to  have  been  selected  tf 
a  subject  for  an  experiment  at  political  bam- 
boozling ;  and  nothing  is  too  absurd,  too  pre- 
posterous, too  foreign  to  the  truth,  to  be  orged 
against  it,  and  to  find  a  lodgment,  as  it  is  he 
lieved,  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  and  cre- 
dulous part  of  the  community.    It  is  painted 
with  every  odious  color,  endowed  with  erei^ 
mischievous  attribute,  and  made  the  source  and 
origin  of  every  conceivable  calamity.    Not  a 
vestige  of  the  original  appears;  and,  instead 
of  the  old  and  trfte  system  which  it  revives  and 
enforces,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  new  and  hide- 
ous monster,  come  to  devour  the  people,  and  to 
destroy  at  once  their  liberty,  happiness  and  pro- 
perty.   In  all  this  the  opponents  of  the  aystem 
copy  the  conduct  of  the  French  jacobins  of  the 
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jnr  ^9j  in  attaokiDg  the  veto  power  reserred 
to  the  king.    The  oiljg^tened  historian,  Thiers^ 
hisgirai  OS  an  aocoimi  of  these  jaoobinioal  ex- 
pefimettts  npcn  French  credulity ;  and  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  believe  he  was  describing^ 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  what  we  have  seen 
taking  place  among  ouiselTes.    He  says  that,  in 
BOAe  parts  of  the  oonntry,  the  people  were 
taoght  to  believe  that  the  veto  was  ataz,  which 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  in  others,  that  it  was  a 
criminal,  which  ought  to  be  hung ;  in  others 
again,  that  it  was  a  monster,  which  ought  to  be 
kiHed;  and  in  others,  that  it  was  a  power  in  the 
kiog  to  prevent  the  people  from  eating  or  drink- 
ing.  As  a  specimen  of  this  latter  spedes  of 
imposition  which    was    attempted   upon  the 
ignorant^  the  historian  gives  a  dialogue  which 
actoaDy  took  place  between  a  Jacobin  politician 
and  a  coontry  peasant  in  one  of  the  remote  de- 
partments of  France,  and  which  ran  in  about 
these  terms:  ^  My  friend^  do  you  know  what 
tkeveiois?''    '- 1  do  natJ^    Then  I  wiU  UU 
you  Tchat  a  is.    It  is  this:  You  have  some 
mp  in  your  porringer  ;  you  are  going  to  eat 
it;  (he  king  commands  you  to  empty  it  on  the 
gnundy  and  you  must  instantly  empty  it  on  the 
gTxmnd:  that  is  the  vetoi'^    This,  said  Mr.B. 
ia  the  account  which  an  eminent  historian  gives 
08  of  the  means  used  to  bamboozle  ignorant 
poaaants  and  to  excite  them  against  a  constitu- 
tiooal  provision  in  France,  made  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  which  only  arrested  legislation  till  the 
poople  could  speak ;  and  I  may  say  that  means 
little  short  of  such  absurdity  and  nonsense  have 
been  used  in  our  country  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  people,  and  to  ezdte  them  against  the  sub- 
tretsorj  here. 

It  is  my  intention,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  expose  and 
to  explode  these  artifices ;  to  show  the  folly 
tad  ahsordity  of  the  inventions  which  were  used 
to  delude  the  people  in  the  country,  and  which 
tt)  aeoator  of  the  opposite  party  will  so  fiir  for- 
get himself  as  to  repeat  here ;  and  to  exhibit 
the  independent  treasury  as  it  is — not  as  a  new 
uid  hurtful  measure  just  conceived ;  but  as  an 
oki  and  salutary  law,  fallen  into  disuse  in  evil 
tusei)  sod  now  reviTed  and  improved  for  the 
■fetj  and  adyantage  of  the  country. 

What  is  it,  Mr.  President^  whidi  constitutes 
the  ayatem  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  sub-treasury,  or  the  independent  treasury? 
^  is  two  fSeatures,  and  two  features  alone,  which 


constitute  the  sj^stem— all  the  rest  is  detail— 
and  these  two  features  are  borrowed  and  taken 
from  the  two  acts  of  Congress  of  September 
first,  and  September  the  second,  1789 ;  the  one 
establishing  *  revenue  system,  and  the  other 
establishitag  a  treasury  department  for  the 
United  States.  By  the  first  of  these  acts,  and 
by  its  30th  section,  gold  and  silyer  coin  alone 
was  made  recdvable  in  payments  to  the  United 
States ;  and  by  the  second  of  them,  section  four, 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  made  the 
receiver,  the  keeper,  and  the  payer,  of  tho 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of  banks,  of  which  only  tiiree  then  existed.  By 
these  two  laws,  the  flrat  and  the  original  finan- 
cial system  of  the  United  States  was  established  $ 
and  they  both  now  stand  upon  the  statute 
book,  unrepealed,  and  in  full  legal  force,  except 
in  some  details.  By  these  laws,  made  in  the 
first  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, which  sat  under  the  constitution,  gold 
and  silyer  coin  only  was  made  the  currency  of 
the  federal  treasury,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  was  made  the  fiscal  agent  to  re- 
ceive, to  keep)  and  to  pay  out  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin.  This  was  the  system  of  Washington's 
administration ;  and  as  such  it  went  into  efibct. 
All  payments  to  the  federal  gOTemment  vrere 
made  in  gold  and  sflyer ;  all  sudi  money  paid 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  himself, 
until  he  paid  it  out ;  or  m  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  customs,  or  the  receiTers  of  the 
land  o£Bces,  until  he  drew  warrants  upon  them 
in  &vor  of  those  to  whom  money  was  due  from 
the  gOTemment.  Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning 
— in  the  first  and  hi^py  years  of  Washington's 
administration.  The  money  of  the  government 
was  hard  money ;  and  nobody  touched  that 
money  but  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  officers  who  collected  it ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  were  under  bonds  and  penalties  for 
their  good  behavior,  subject  to  the  lawful  or- 
ders and  general  superintendence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  bound  to  see  the  laws 
faithfully  executed.  The  government  was  then 
what  it  was  made  to  be— a  hard-money  gOTem- 
ment. It  was  made  by  hard-money  men,  whd 
had  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  paper  money, 
and  wished  to  save  their  posterity  from  such 
evils  in  future.  The  money  was  hard,  and  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
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ment — ^those  who  were  siibject  to  the  orders  of 
the  goyenunent — and  not  m  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  only  subject  to  requisitions — ^who 
oould  refuse  to  pay,  protest  a  warrant,  tell  the 
gOTemment  to  sue,  and  thus  go  to  law  with  the 
goremment  for  its  own  money.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  authors  of  the  two 
acts  of  1789,  had  seen  enough  of  the  eyilsof  the 
qrstem  of  requisitions  under  the  confederation 
to  warn  them  against  it  under  the  constitution. 
Thej  determined  that  the  new  goyemment 
should  keep  its  own  hard  money,  as  well  as  col- 
lect it ;  and  thus  the  constitution,  the  law,  the 
practice  under  the  law,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  hard-money  and  independent  treasury  men, 
were  all  in  harmony,  and  in  ftiU,  perfect,  and 
beautiAil  operation,  under  the  first  years  of 
General  Washington's  administration.  All  was 
right,  and  all  was  happy  and  prosperous,  at  the 
oommencement. 

But  the  spoiler  came!  General  Hamilton 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  the 
adyocate  of  the  paper  system,  the  hanking  sjv- 
tem,  and  the  funding  system,  which  were  fiist- 
ened  upon  England  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
his  long  and  baneful  administration  under  the 
first  and  second  Qeorgi^.  General  Hamilton 
was  the  adyocate  of  these  systems,  and  wished 
to  transplant  them  to  our  America.  He  exerted 
his  great  abilities,  rendered  still  more  potent 
by  his  hig^  personal  character,  and  his  glori- 
ous reyolutionary  seryices,  to  substitute  paper 
money  for  the  federal  currency,  and  banks  for 
the  keepers  of  the  public  money ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  The  hard- 
money  currency  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember Ist,  1789,  wfis  abolished  by  construction, 
and  by  a  Treasury  order  to  reoeiye  bank  notes ; 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  reception,  the  keeping, 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  con- 
sisting of  the  treasurer,  and  his  collectors  and 
receiyers,  was  superseded  by  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank,  inyested  with  the  priyilege  of 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  paying  them  out, 
and  furnishing  supplies  of  paper  money  for  the 
payment  of  dues  to  the  goyemment.  Thus,  the 
two  acts  of  1789  were  ayoided,  or  superseded ; 
not  repealed,  but  only  ayoided  and  superseded 
by  a  Treasury  order  to  receiye  paper,  and  a  bank 
to  keep  it  and  pay  it  out  From  this  time  paper 
money  became  the  federal  currency,  and  a  bank 
the  keeper  of  the  federal  money.   It  is  needless 


to  pursue  this  departure  ferther.  The  bank 
had  its  priyileges  for  twenty  years— was  sue- 
ceeded  in  them  by  local  banks — ^tiiey  saperseded 
by  a  second  national  bank — it  again  by  locil 
banks — and  these  finally  by  the  independent 
treasury  system — ^which  was  nothing  but  a 
return  to  the  fVmdamental  acts  of  1789. 

This  is  the  brief  history— 4he  geneakgy 
rather— of  our  fiscal  agents ;  and  from  this  it 
results,  that  after  more  than  forty  years  of  de- 
parture from  the  system  of  our  forefathers— 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wandering  m 
the  wilderness  of  banks,  local  and  national- 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wallowing  in  the 
slough  of  paper  money,  sometimes  sound,  some- 
times rotten — ^we  haye  returned  to  the  point 
from  which  we  sat  out — ^hard  money  for  our 
Federal  Treasury ;  and  our  own  ofSoers  to  keep 
it  We  returned  to  the  acts  of '89,  not  sud- 
denly and  crud^y,  but  by  degrees,  and  with 
details,  to  make  the  return  safe  and  easy.  The 
specie  clause  was  restored,  not  by  a  sodden  and 
single  step,  but  gradually  and  progressiyely,  to 
be  accomplished  in  four  years.  The  custody  of 
the  public  moneys  was  restored  to  the  treasoier 
and  his  officers ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  ftr 
him  to  take  manual  possession  of  the  monejs 
eyery  where,  a  few  receiyers-general  were  gtyea 
to  him  to  act  as  his  deputies,  and  the  two  mints 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  (proper  places 
to  keep  money,  and  their  keys  in  the  hands  of 
our  officers),  were  added  to  his  means  of  reoeiy- 
ing  and  keeping  them.  This  return  to  the  old 
acts  of  '89  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  The  old  system,  with  a  new  name,  and 
a  littie  additional  organization,  has  been  in  force 
near  one  year.  It  has  worked  welL  It  has 
worked  both  well  and  easy,  and  now  the  ques- 
tion is  to  repeal  it,  and  to  b^;in  again  where 
General  Hamilton  started  us  aboye  forty  yeazs 
ago,  and  which  inyolyed  us  so  long  in  the  fete 
of  banks  and  in  the  misenes  and  calamities  of 
paper  money.  The  genUemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  go  for  the  repeal ;  we  against  it; 
and  this  defines  the  position  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  day — one  standing  on  ground  oc- 
cupied by  General  Hamilton  and  the  federalists 
in  the  year  '91 ;  the  other  standing  on  the  ground 
occupied  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
the  democracy. 

The  democracy  oppose  the  repeal,  becsose 
this  system  is  proyed  by  ezperienoe  to  be  the 
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gdbst)  tiie  eheapefit,  and  the  best  mode  of  col- 
kctingthererenaesyaiid  keeping  tad  disbars* 
kg  the  public  moneys,  which  the  wisdom  of  msn 
Ims  jti  inTented.  It  is  the  saftst  mode  of  ool- 
kctii^  because  it  reoeives  nothing  bat  gold  and 
oher,  and  thereby  sayes  the  goremment  from 
loBB  by  ^Kper  money,  preserves  the  standard  of 
vihN^  end  erases  a  supply  of  specie  to  be  kept 
in  tbe  country  for  the  ose  of  the  people  and  for 
ti»  rapport  <k  the  sound  part  of  the  banks.  It 
IB  the  chetpest  mode  of  keeping  the  moneys; 
for  the  salaries  of  a  few  reoeiyers  are  nothing 
eompired  to  the  cost  of  employing  banks ;  for 
buks  most  be  paid  either  by  a  per  oentam,  or 
by  a  gross  sum,  or  by  allowing  them  the  gra- 
tmioQB  use  of  the  public  money.  This  latter 
method  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  the  dearest  of  all  possible  modes.  The  sub- 
treaBQij  is  the  safest  mode  of  keeping,  for  the 
noeiTers^neral  are  our  officers — subject  to 
our  orders—remoTable  at  our  will — ^punishable 
oiminaOy— suable  ciyilly — and  bound  in  heavy 
ieeorities.  It  is  the  best  mode ;  for  it  has  no 
interest  in  increasing  taxes  in  order  to  increase 
the  deposits.  Banks  have  this  interest.  A  na- 
tionil  bank  has  an  interest  in  augmenting  the 
nrenue,  because  thereby  it  augmented  the  pub- 
lic deposits.  The  late  bank  had  an  average  de- 
posit for  near  twenty  years  of  eleven  millions 
iod  a  half  of  public  money  in  the  name  of  the 
trasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  two  mil- 
liuDs  and  a  half  in  the  names  of  public  officers. 
It  bad  an  annual  average  deposit  of  fourteen  mil- 
Hoiu,  and  was  notoriously  in  favor  of  all  taxes, 
ind  of  the  highest  tariffs,  and  was  leagued  with 
the  party  which  promoted  these  taxes  and 
tuifb.  A  sub-treasury  has  no  interest  of  this 
kind,  and  in  that  particular  alone  presents  an 
inunense  advantage  over  any  bank  depositories, 
whether  a  national  institution  or  a  selection  of 
local  banks.  Every  public  interest  requires 
the  independent  treasury  to  be  continued.  It 
B  the  old  system  of  '89.  The  law  for  it  has 
been  on  our  statute-book  for  fifty-two  years. 
trerj  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two  years  old 
baa  lived  all  his  life  under  the  sub*treasury  law, 
althoa^  the  law  itself  has  been  superseded  or 
avoided  during  the  greater  part  of  the  tone. 
like  the  country  gentleman  in  Molidre's  come- 
^7)  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without 
^Bowing  it,  every  dtisen  who  is  under  fifty-two 
bii  lived  his  life  under  the  sub-treasury  law— 


under  the  two  acts  of  '89  which  constitate  it^ 
and  which  have  not  been  repealed. 

We  are  against  the  repeal ;  and  although  u^ 
able  to  resist  it  here^  we  hope  to  show  to  the 
American  people  that  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  its 
re-establishment  will  be  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice. 

Independent  of  our  objections  to  the  merits 
of  this  repeal,  stands  one  of  a  preliminaiy  char- 
acter, which  has  been  too  often  mentioned  to 
need  elucidation  or  enforcement,  but  which  can- 
not be  property  omitted  in  any  general  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  We  are  about  to  repeal 
one  system  without  having  provided  anothei^ 
and  without  even  knowing  what  may  be  sub- 
stituted, or  whether  any  substitute  whatever 
shall  be  agreed  upon.  Shall  we  have  any,  and 
if  any,  what  ?  Shall  it  be  a  national  bank,  after 
the  experience  we  have  just  had  of  such  insti- 
tutions ?  Is  it  to  be  a  nondescript  invention — 
a  fi8caUty--H>r  fiscal  agent — to  be  planted  in 
this  District  because  we  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction here,  and  which,  upon  the  same  argu- 
ment, may  be  placed  in  all  the  forts  and  arse- 
nals, in  all  the  dock-yards  and  navy-yards,  in 
all  the  lighthouses  and  powder  magazines,  and 
in  all  the  territories  which  the  United  States 
now  possess,  or  may  hereafter  acquire?  We 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  these ;  and 
if,  with  this  aigoment,  we  can  avoid  the  consti- 
tution in  these  ten  miles  square,  we  can  also 
avoid  it  in  eveiy  State,  and  in  every  territory 
of  the  Union.  Is  it  to  be  the  pet  bank  system 
of  1836,  which,  besides  being  rejected  by  all 
parties,  is  an  impossibility  in  itself?  Is  it  to 
be  the  lawless  condition  of  the  public  moneys, 
as  gentlemen  denounced  it,  which  prevailed 
from  October,  1833,  when  the  deposits  were 
removed  fh>m  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
till  June,  1836,  when  the  State  bank  deposit 
system  was  adopted ;  and  during  all  which  time 
we  could  hear  of  nothing  but  the  union  of  the 
purse  and  the  sword,  and  the  danger  to  our 
liberties  from  the  concentration  of  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  ?  Is  it  to  be  any  one  of 
these,  and  which  ?  And  if  neither,  then  are  the 
two  acts  of  '89,  which  have  never  been  repealed 
— ^which  have  only  been  superseded  by  tempo- 
rary enactments,  which  have  ceased,  or  by  trea- 
sury constructions  which  no  one  can  now  de- 
fend—are these  two  acts  to  recover  their  vitali- 
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tf  and  Tigor,  and  again  beoome  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  they  were  in  the  first  years  of  General 
Washington's  administration,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  overpowered  them  ?  If  so,  we 
are  still  to  hare  the  identical  system  which  we 
now  repeal,  with  no  earthly  difibrenoe  but  the 
absence  of  its  name,  and  the  want  of  a  few  of  its 
details.  Be  all  this  as  it  may — let  the  substi* 
tnte  be  any  thing  or  nothing— we  have  still  ac- 
complished a  great  point  l^  the  objection  we 
have  taken  to  the  repeal  bdfore  the  substitute 
was  produced,  and  by  the  vote  which  we  took 
upon  that  point  yesterday.  We  have  gained 
the  advantage  of  cnttmg  gentlemen  off  from  all 
plea  for  adopting  their  baneful  schemes,  found- 
ed upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  something, 
because  we  have  nothing.  By  their  own  vote 
they  refuse  to  produce  the  new  pystexa  before 
they  abolish  the  old  one.  By  their  own  vote 
they  create  the  necessity  which  they  deprecate ; 
and  haying  been  warned  in  time,  and  acting 
with  their  eyes  open,  the^  cannot  make  their 
own  conduct  a  i^ea  for  adopting  a  bad  measure 
rather  than  noncw  If  Congress  adjourns  with- 
out any  system,  and  the  public  moneys  remain 
as  they  did  from  1833  to  1836,  the  country  will 
know  whose  fault  it  is;  aiid  gentlemen  will 
know  what  epithets  to  apply  to  themselves,  by 
recollecting  what  they  applied  to  General  Jack- 
son from  the  day  the  deposits  were  removed 
until  the  deposit  act  of  '36  was  passed. 

Who  demands  the  repeal  of  this  system? 
Not  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  for  there 
is  not  a  solitary  petition  from  the  fiurmers,  the 
mechanics,  the  productive  classes,  and  the  busi- 
ness men,  agamst  it  PoliticiaDS  who  want  a 
national  bank,  to  rule  the  country,  and  mil- 
lionary  speculators  who  vnmt  a  bank  to  plun- 
der itr-these,  to  be  sure,  are  clamorous  for  the 
repeal;  and  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the 
present  system  stands  in  the  way  of  their  great 
plans.  But  who  else  demands  it  ?  Who  else 
objects  to  either  feature  of  the  sub-txeasury — 
the  hard-money  feature,  or  the  deposit  of  our 
own  moneys  with  our  .own  officers  ?  Make  the 
inquiry — ^pursue  it  through  its  details^^zam- 
ine  the  community  by  classes,  and  see  who  ob- 
jects. The  hard-money  feature  is  in  full  force. 
It  took  full  effect  at  once  in  the  South  and 
West,  because  there  were  no  bank-notes  in 
those  quarters  of  the  Union  of  the  receivable 
description:  it  took  tall  effect  in  New  Tork 


and  New  England,  because,  having  preserfed 
specie  payments,  specie  vras  just  as  plenty  in 
that  quarter  as  paper  money ;  and  all  payments 
were  either  actually  or  virtually  in  hard  monej. 
It  was  specie,  or  its  equivalent    The  hard* 
money  clause  then  went  into  operation  at  odog^ 
and  who  complained  of  it  ?    The  payers  of  the 
revenue  ?     No,  not  one  of  theuL    The  met' 
chants  who  pay  the  duties  have  not  ooBh 
plained ;  the  fiumers  who  buy  the  public  linds 
have  not  compluned.    On  the  contrarj,  they 
rejoice ;  for  hard-money  payments  keep  6S  ths 
speculator,  with  his  bales  of  notes  borroired 
fltom  banks,  and  enable  the  former  to  get  his 
land  at  a  fair  price.    The  payers  of  the  rerenoB 
then  do  not  complain.    How  stands  it  with  the 
next  most  interested  class — ^the  receiven  of 
money  from  the  United  States  ?    Are  thej  dis- 
satisfled  at  being  paid  in  gold  and  silyer?  And 
do  they  wish  to  go  back  to  the  depredated  pa- 
per—the shinplasters — ^the  compound  of  limp* 
black  and  rags — which  they  reodved  a  hw 
years  ago  1     Put  this  inquiry  to  the  merito- 
rious laborer  who  is  working  in  stone,  in  wood, 
earth,  and  in  iron  for  you  at  this  moment 
Ask  him  if  he  is  tired  of  hard-money  pajment^ 
and  wishes  the  independent  treasury  sjBtem  re- 
pealed, that  he  may  get  a  chance  to  reoeiTe  his 
hard-earned  wages  in  broken  bank-notes  again. 
Ask  the  soldier  and  the  mariner  the  same  qoee- 
tion.     Ask  the  salaried  officer  and  the  coo- 
tractor  the  same  question.    Ask  ourselvee  here 
if  we  wish  it — we  who  have  seen  ourselves  pud 
in  gold  for  years  past,  after  having  been  for 
thir^  years  without  a  sight  of  that  metal 
No,  shr,  no.    Neither  the  payers  d  money  to 
the  government,  nor  the  receivers  of  mon^ 
from  the  government,  object  to  the  hard-money 
clause  in  the  sub-treasury  act    How  is  it  then 
vrith  the  body  of  the  people— the  great  mass  of 
the  productive  and  business  classes  ?    Bo  they 
object  to  the  clause  ?    Not  at  all.    They  rejoice 
at  it :  for  they  receive,  at  second-hand,  all  that 
comes  from  the  government.    No  ofSoer,  con- 
tractor, or  kborer,  eats  the  hard  moiiey  whidi 
he  receives  fh>m  the  government,  but  pays  it 
out  for  the  supplies  which  support  his  family* 
it  all  goes  to  the   business  and  prodoctifs 
classes :  and  thus  the  payments  firom  the  gof- 
emment  circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  and  go 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  people.   This 
the  whole  body  of  the  productive  dassefl  reoehe 
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the  benefit  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  goyem- 
ment  hard-iDODey  paymenta.  Who  is  it  then 
that  objects  to  ^  ?  Broken  banks,  and  their 
foStial  oonfi^derates,  are  the  damoren  against 
it  Banks  which  wish  to  make  their  piq)er  a 
pablic  currency:  politicians  who  wish  a  na- 
tMoal  bank  as  a  machine  to  role  the  countiy. 
Xheae  banks,  and  these  politicians,  are  the  sole 
damoren  against  the  hard-money  daase  in  the 
sob-treasQiy  system:  they  alone  damor  for 
paper  money.  And  how  is  it  with  the  other 
danae— the  one  which  gives  the  custody  of  the 
pablic  money  to  the  hands  of  our  own  officers, 
boom)  to  fidelity  by  character,  by  official  posi- 
tion, by  responsibility,  by  ample  securityship— 
and  makes  it  felony  in  them  to  touch  it  for 
tbdi  own  use  1  Here  is  a  dear  case  of  con- 
tentkm  between  the  banks  and  the  goyemment, 
or  betveai  the  damorers  for  a  national  bank 
and  the  goyemment.  These  banks  want  the 
cortody  of  the  public  money.  They  struggle 
and  strire  for  it  as  if  it  was  their  own.  They 
%ht  for  it :  and  if  they  get  it,  they  will  use  it 
aa  tbdr  own — as  we  all  well  know ;  and  refuse 
to  render  back  when  they  choose  to  suspend. 
TbiUjthe  whole  struggle  for  the  repeal  resoWes 
itaelf  into  a  contest  between  the  goyemment, 
and  all  the  productive  and  business  classes  on 
one  side,  and  the  federal  politicians,  the  rotten 
pvt  of  the  local  banks,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
national  bank  on  the  other. 

Sir,  the  independent  treasury  has  been  ox^gan- 
iied:  I  say,  organiaedl  for  the  law  creating  it 
isfiftj-two  years  old — ^has  been  organized  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people,  regularly 
expressed  through  their  representatives  after 
the  question  had  been  carried  to  them,  and  a 
eeneral  election  had  intervened.  The  sub- 
txttsory  system  was  proposed  by  President 
Van  Buren  in  1837,  at  the  called  session:  it 
waa  adopted  in  1840,  after  the  question  had 
been  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  elections 
OMde  to  turn  upon  it.  It  was  established,  and 
clearij  established,  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
Have  the  people  oondenmed  it  1  Have  they 
c^ffesaed  dissatis&ction?  By  no  means.  The 
presidential  election  was  no  test  of  this  ques- 
tion; nor  of  any  question.  The  election  of 
General  Harrison  was  efibcted  by  the  combi- 
nation of  all  parties  to  pull  down  one  party, 
vithout  any  unity  among  the  assailants  on 
the  question  of  measures.     A  candidate  was 
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agreed  upon  by  the  opposition  for  whom  all 
could  vote.  Suppose  a  different  selection  had 
been  made,  and  an  eminent  whig  candidate 
taken,  and  he  had  been  beaten  two  to  one 
(as  would  probably  have  been  the  case) : 
what  then  would  have  been  the  argument  1 
Why,  that  the  sub-treasury,  and  every  other 
measure  of  the  democracy,  had  been  approved, 
two  to  one.  The  result  of  the  election  admits 
of  no  inference  against  this  system ;  and  could 
not,  without  imputing  a  heedless  versatility  to 
the  people,  which  they  do  not  possess.  Their 
representatives,  in  obedience  to  their  will,  and 
on  full  three  years'  deliberation,  established  the 
system — established  it  in  July,  1840 :  is  it  pos- 
sible that)  within  four  months  afterwards — in 
the  month  of  November  following — ^the  same 
people  should  condenm  their  pwn  work  ? 

But  the  system  is  ^to  be  abolished ;  and 
we  are  to  take  our  chance  for  something,  or 
nothing,  in  place  of  it.  The  abolition  is  to 
take  place  incontinently — ^incessantly — upon 
the  instant  of  the  passage  of  the  bill !  such  is 
the  spirit  which  pursues  it  \  such  the  revenge- 
ful feeling  which  bums  against  it !  And  the 
system  is  still  to  be  going  on  for  a  while  after 
its  death — for  some  days  in  the  nearest  parts, 
and  some  weeks  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  receiver-general  in  St.  Louis  will 
not  know  of  his  official  death  until  ten  days 
after  he  shall  have  been  killed  here.  In  tiie 
mean  time,  supposing  himself  to  be  alive,  he  is 
acting  under  the  law ;  and  all  he  does  is  withr 
out  law,  and  void.  So  of  the  rest.  Not  only 
must  the  system  be  abolished  before  a  substi- 
tute is  presented,  but  before  the  knowledge  of 
the  abolition  can  reach  the  officers  who  carry 
it  on ;  and  who  must  continue  to  receive,  and  pay 
out  public  moneys  for  days  and  weeks  after 
their  functions  have  ceased,  and  when  all  theur 
acts  have  become  illegal  and  void. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  pursues  the  measure 
^-such  the  vengeance  against  a  measure  which 
has  taken  the  money  of  the  people  from  the 
moneyed  corporations.  It  is  the  vengeance  of 
the  banking  spirit  against  its  enemy — against  a 
system  which  deprives  soulless  corporations  of 
their  rich  prey.  Something  must  rise  up  in 
the  place  of  the  abolished  system  until  Con 
gross  provides  a  substitute;  and  that  some 
thing  will  be  the  nest  of  local  banks  which  th* 
Secretary  of  the  Treasniy  may  choose  to  select* 
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Among  these  local  iMnks  stands  that  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasuiy  has  restored  that  institntion  to 
its  capacity  to  become  i  depository  of  the  pab- 
lic  moneys :  and  well,  and  largely  has  she  pre- 
pared herself  to  receive  them.  The  Merchants' 
Bank  in  New  Orleans,  her  agent  there;  her 
branch  in  New  York  tmder  the  State  law ;  and 
her  branches  and  agencies  in  the  South  and  in 
the  West :  all  these  subordinates,  already  pre- 
pared, enable  her  to  take  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  That  she 
expected  to  do  so  we  learn  from  Mr.  Biddle, 
who  considered  the  attempted  resumption  in 
January  last  as  unwise,  because,  in  showing  the 
broken  condition  of  his  bank,  her  claim  to  the 
deposits  would  become  endangered.  Mr.  Bid- 
die  shows  that  the  deposits  were  to  have  been 
restored ;  that,  while  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
his  bank  was  as  good  as  any.  De  noche  todas 
lo8  gatos  son  pardoa.  So  says  the  Spanish 
proverb.  In  the  dark,  all  the  cats  are  grey — all 
of  one  color :  the  same  of  banks  in  a  state  oi 
suspension.  And  in  this  darkness  and  assimi- 
lation of  colors,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  found  her  safety  and  security — ^her  equality 
with  the  rest,  and  her  &ir  claim  to  recover  the 
keeping  of  the  long-lost  deposits.  The  attempt 
at  resumption  exposed  her  emptiness,  and  her 
rottenness — showed  her  to  be  the  whited  sepul- 
chre, filled  with  dead  men's  bones.  Liquidar 
tion  was  her  course — the  only  honest — ^the  only 
justifiable  course.  Instead  of  that  she  accepts 
new  terms  (just  completed)  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislatures-*«fiects  to  continue  to 
exist  as  a  bank :  and  by  treating  Mr.  Biddle  as 
the  Jonas  of  the  ship,  when  the  whole  crew 
were  Jonases,  expects  to  save  herself  by  throw- 
ing him  overboard.  That  bank  is  now,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  sub-treasury,  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  for  the  reception  of  the  public  moneys. 
She  is  legally  in  the  category  of  a  public  de- 
pository, under  the  act  of  1836,  the  moment 
she  resumes :  and  when  her  notes  are  shaved 
in — a  process  now  in  rapid  movement— she 
may  assert  and  enforce  her  right  She  may 
resume  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  to  get  bold  of 
the  public  moneys.  By  the  repeal,  the  public 
deposits,  so  far  as  law  is  concerned,  are  restored 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Senate  have  this  night  voted  the  repeal,  they 
have  also  voted  the  restoration  of  the  deposits ; 


and  they  will  have  done  it  wittingly  and  kno#' 
ingly,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  foil  po> 
ception  of  what  they  were  doing.    When  the^ 
voted  down  my  prbposition  of  yesterday— a 
vote  in  which  the  whole  opposition  concurred, 
except  the  senator  from   Virginia  who  uts 
nearest  me  (Mr.  Archer) — when  they  voted 
down  that  proposition  to  exclude  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  from  the  list  of  foture  de- 
posit banks,  they  of  course  dedared  that  die 
ought  to  remain  upon  the  list,  with  the  foil 
right  to  avail  herself  of  her  privilege  under  the 
revived  act  of  1836.    In  voting  down  that  pro- 
position, they  voted  up  the  prostrate  bank  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  accomplished  the  great  object 
of  the  panic  of  1833-'34--that  of  censaiiqg 
General  Jackson,  and  of  restoring  the  depoots. 
The  act  of  that  great  man — one  of  the  most  pi- 
triotic  and  noble  of  his  life — the  act  by  wiudi 
he  saved  forty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Ameri- 
can people— is  reversed.    The  stoddiolden  and 
creditors  of  the  institution  lose  above  forty  mil- 
lionsr,  which  the  people  otherwise  would  hare 
lost     They  lose  the  whole  stock,  thirty-five 
nuUion^— for  it  will  not  be  worth  a  straw  to 
those  who  keep  it :  and  the  vote  of  the  bank  re- 
fiising  to  show  their  list  of  debtors — suppressa^ 
hiding  and  concealing — the  rotten  list  of  d^rts^ 
(in  which  it  is  mortifying  to  see  a  Southeni 
gentleman  concurring) — ^is  to  enable  the  in- 
itiated jobbers  and  gamblers  to  shove  off  their 
stock  at  some  price  on  ignorant  and  innocent 
purchasers.    The  stockholders  lose  the  thirtj- 
five  millions  capital :  they  lose  the  twenty  per 
centum  advance  upon  that  capital,  at  which 
many  of  the  later  holders  purchased  it ;  and 
which  is  near  seven  millions  more :  they  lose 
the  six  millions  surplus  profits  which  were  re- 
ported on  hand :  but  which,  perhaps  was  only 
a  bank  report :  and  the  holders  of  the  notes 
lose  the  twenty  to  thirty  per  centum,  whidi  is 
now  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank^ 
soon  to  be  much  more.     These  losses  make 
some  fifty  millions  of  dollars.    They  now  ftll 
on  the  stockholders,  and  note-hdders :  where 
would  they  have  fidlen  if  the  deposits  bad  not 
been  removed  ?    They  would  have  fallen  upon 
the  public  treasury — upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States:,  for  the  public  is  always  the 
goose  that  is  to  be  first  plucked.     The  pubOe 
money  would  have  been  taken  to  sustain  the 
bank:  taxes  would  have  been  hid  to  uphold 
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ber :  the  high  tariff  would  hare  been  reviTed 
for  her  benefit.  Wbaterer  her  condition  re- 
qoired  nonld  haTe  been  done  by  Congress. 
The  bank,  with  all  its  crimes  and  debts— with 
til  its  conraptions  and  pltmderings — would 
hiTe  been  saddled  upon  the  country — its  char- 
ter renewed— and  the  people  pillaged  of  the  more 
than  fortj  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been 
lost  Congress  would  haye  been  enslayed:  and 
%  new  career  of  crime,  corruption,  and  plunder 
oommenced.  The  heroic  patriotism  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  saved  us  from  this  shame  and 
loBs:  bat  we  have  no  Jackson  to  save  us  now ; 
md  milliooary  plunder cis  dcTonring  harpies 
—fool  birds,  and  yoradous  as  foul — are  again 
to  Koe  the  prey  which  his  braye  and  undaunted 
vm  matched  from  their  insatiate  throats. 

The  deponts  are  restored,  so  fkr  as  the  yote 
of  the  Senate  goes ;  and  if  not  restored  in  fact, 
it  will  be  becaxise  poUcy,  and  new  schemes  for- 
bid it  And  what  new  scheme  can  we  haye? 
A  nondescript,  hermaphrodite,  Janus-fiioed  fis- 
cilitj?  or  a  third  edition  of  General  Hamil- 
ton's bank  of  1791  ?  or  a  bastard  compound, 
the  andean  progeny  of  both  ?  Which  will  it 
be?  Hardly  the  fbrst  named.  It  comes  forth 
with  the  feeble  and  rickety  symptoms  which 
nnoaace  an  unripe  conception,  and  an  unlime- 
Ij  death.  Will  it  be  the  second  ?  It  will  be 
thftt,  or  worse.  And  where  will  the  late  flat- 
terers—the present  reyilers  of  Mr.  Biddle — ^the 
tnthors  equally  of  the  bank  that  is  ruined,  and 
of  the  one  that  is  to  be  created :  where  will 
they  find  better  men  to  manage  the  next  than 
the  J  had  to  manage  the  last  ?  I  remember  the 
time  when  the  yocabulaiy  of  praise  was  ez- 
btusted  on  Mr.  Biddle — when  in  this  chamber, 
and  oat  of  it,  the  censer,  hetfed  with  incense, 
wts  constantly  kept  burning  under  his  nose : 
when  to  hint  reproach  of  him  was  to  make^  if 
not  a  thousand  chiyalrous  swords  leap  from 
their  scabbardSy  at  least  to  make  a  thousand 
tODgoes,  and  ten  thousand  pens,  start  up  to  de- 
fend him.  I  remember  the  time  when  a  sena- 
tor on  this  floor,  and  now  on  it  (Mr.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina),  declared  in  his  place  that 
the  bare  annimciaticm  of  Mr.  Biddle's  name  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  raise  the 
nine  of  the  people's  property  one  hundred 
BOlions  of  dollars.  My  friend  here  on  my 
ngbt  (pointiQg  to  Senator  Woodbury)  was 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  mere 
transposition  of  names  uid  places — the  mere 
substitution  of  Biddle  for  Woodbury — ^was  to 
be  worth  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  property  of  the  country !  What  flattery 
could  rise  higher  than  that?  Tet  this  man, 
once  so  lauded— once  so  followed,  flattered,  and 
courted — now  lies  condemned  by  all  his  former  • 
friends.  They  cannot  now  denounce  sufficient- 
ly the  man  who,  for  ten  years  past,  they  could 
not  praise  enough :  and,  after  this,  what  oonfl- 
denoe  are  we  to  haye  in  their  Judgments? 
What  confidence  are  we  to  place  in  their  new 
bank,  and  their  new  managers,  after  seeing  such 
mistakes  about  the  former  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  bank  went  to 
ruin  since  it  became  a  State  institution.  The 
State  charter  made  no  difference  in  its  charac- 
ter, or  in  its  management :  and  Mr.  Biddle  de- 
clared it  to  be  stronger  and  safer  without  the 
United  States  for  a  partner  than  With  it  The 
mortal  wounds  wer^e  all  giyen  while  it  was  a 
national  institution ;  and  the  late  report  of  the 
stodcholders  shows  not  one  species  of  offence, 
the  cotton  speculations  alone  excepted,  which 
was  not  shown  by  Mr.  Clayton^  report  of 
1832 ;  and  bemg  shown,  was  then  defended  by 
the  whole  power  of  those  who  are  now  cuttii^ 
loose  fit)m  the  old  bank,  and  clamoring  for  a 
new  one.  Not  an  act  now  brought  to  light, 
saye  and  except  the  cotton  operation,  not  eyen 
that  for  which  Reuben  M.  Whitney  was  crushed 
to  death,  and  his  naiye  constituted  the  syno- 
nyme  of  perjury  and  infamy  for  haying  told  it ; 
not  an  act  now  brought  to  light  which  was  not 
shown  to  exist  ten  years  ago,  and  which  was 
not  then  defended  by  the  whole  federal  party; 
so  that  the  pretension  that  this  institution  did 
well  as  a  national  bank,  and  ill  as  a  State  one, 
i*  as  unfounded  in  feet,  as  it  is  preposterous  and 
absurd  in  idea.  The  bank  was  in  the  high  road 
to  ruin-*in  the  gulf  of  insolyency — ^in  the  slough 
of  crime  and  corruption — ^when  the  patriot  Jack- 
son signed  the  yeto,  and  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  deposits;  and  nothing  but  these  two 
great  acts  sayed  the  people  from  the  loss  of  the 
forty  millions  of  dollars  which  haye  now  fellen 
upon  the  stockholders  and  the  note  holders, 
and  from  the  shame  of  seeing  their  goyemment 
the  slaye  and  instrument  of  the  bank.  Jack- 
son sayed  the  people  from  this  loss,  and  their 
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gOTemment  fi:^m  this  degndation ;  and  for  this 
he  ifi  now  pursued  with  the  undying  vengeuioe 
of  those  whose  schemes  of  plunder  and  ambi- 
tion were  balked  by  him. 

Wise  and  prudent  was  the  conduct  of  those 
who  refused  to  recharter  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  They  profited  by  the  error 
of  their  friends  who  refused  to  recharter  the 
first  one.  These  latter  made  no  preparations 
for  the  eyentr--did  nothing  to  increase  the  con- 
stitutional currency — and  did  not  eren  act  until 
the  last  moment.  The  renewed  charter  was 
only  refused  a  few  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  essting  charter,  and  the  federal  goyem- 
ment  fell  back  upon  the  State  badks,  which  im- 
mediately sunk  under  its  weight.  The  men  of 
1832  acted  yery  differently.  They  decided  the 
question  of  the  renewal  long  before  the  expirsr 
tion  of  the  existing  charter.  They  reviyed  the 
gold  currency,  which  had  been  extinct  for  thir- 
ty years.  They  increased  the  silyer  currency 
by  repealing  the  act  of  1819  against  the  circula- 
tion of  foreign  silyer.  They  branched  the 
mints.  In  a  word,  they  raised  the  specie  cur- 
rency from  twenty  millions  to  near  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars }  and  thus  supplied  the 
country  with  a  constitutional  currency  to  take 
the  place  of  the  United  States  Bank  notes. 
The  supply  was  adequate,  being  neariy  ten 
times  the  ayerage  circulation  of  the  national 
bank.  That  ayerage  circulation  was  but  eleyen 
millions  of  dollars;  the  gold  and  silyer  was 
near  one  hundred  million^  The  success  of  our 
measures  was  complete.  The  country  was  hap- 
py and  prosperous  under  it ;  but  the  architects 
of  mischief-^the  political,  gambling,  and  rotten 
part  of  the  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  aided  by  a  political  party — 
set  to  work  to  make  panic  and  distress,  to 
make  suspensions  and  reyulsions,  to  destroy 
trade  and  business,  to  degrade  and  poison  the 
currency ;  to  harass  the  country  until  it  would 
giy e  them  another  national  bank :  and  to  charge 
all  the  mischief  they  created  upor  the  demo- 
cratic administration.  This  has  been  their  con- 
duct ;  and  haying  succeeded  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  they  now  come  forward  to 
sdze  the  spoils  of  yictory  in  creating  another 
national  bank,  to  deyour  the  substance  of  the 
people,  and  to  rule  the  goyemment  of  their 
country.  Sir,  the  suspension  of  1837,  on  the 
oart  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  and  its 


confoderate  banks  and  politidans,  was  a  oon* 
spiracy  and  a  rey(dt  against  the  goyemment 
The  present  suspension  is  a  continuation  of  ths 
same  reyolt  by  the  same  parties.  Many  good 
banks  are  oyerpowered  by  them,  and  forted 
into  suspension ;  but  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  its  affiliated  banks,  and  its  con- 
federate politicians,  it  is  a  reyolt  and  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  goyemment 

Sir,  it  is  now  nightfiJL  Weare  at  the  end  of 
a  long  day  when  the  sun  is  more  than  fourteen 
hours  aboye  the  horizon,  and  when  a  suffocat- 
ing heat  oppresses  and  oyerpowers  the  Senate. 
My  firiends  haye  moyed  adjournments:  they 
haye  been  refused.  haye  been  compelled  to 
speak  now,  or  neyer,  and  firom  this  oommenoe- 
ment  we  may  see  the  conclusion.  Discussion  is 
to  be  stifled ;  measures  are  tobe  driyen  throagh; 
and  a  mutilated  Congress,  hastily  assembled, 
imperfectiy  formed,  and  representing  the  oensos 
of  1830,  not  of  1840,  is  to  manacle  posterily 
with  institutiohs  which  are  as  abhorent  to  the 
constitution  as  they  are  dangerous  to  the  liber 
ties,  the  morals,  and  the  property  of  the  people. 
A  national  bank  is  to  be  established,  not  eyen  a 
a  simple  and  strong  bank  like  that  of  GknenJ 
Hamilton,  but  some  monstrous  compound,  horn 
of  hell  and  chaos,  more  odious,  dangerous,  and 
terrible  than  any  ample  bank  could  be.  Pos- 
terity is  to  be  manaded,  and  deliy»:ed  up  in 
chains  to  this  deformed  monster ;  and  by  whom  ? 
By  a  rump  Congress,  representing  an  expired 
census  of  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  mem- 
bers firom  States  whidi,  if  they  had  their  mem- 
bers here,  would  still  haye  but  the  one-third 
part  of  their  proper  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union.  The  census  of  1840  giyes  many  States, 
and  ]&ns80uri  among  the  rest,  three  times  their 
present  relatiye  wei^t;  and  no  permanent 
measure  ought  to  be  discussed  until  this  new 
relatiye  weight  should  i^pear  in  Congress. 
Why  take  the  census  eyery  ten  years,  if  an  ex- 
piring representation  at  the. end  of  the  term 
may  reach  oyer,  and  bind  the  increased  num- 
bers by  laws  which  claim  immunity  from  re- 
peal, and  which  are  rushed  through  without  de- 
bate? Am  I  to  submit  to  such  work?  No^ 
neyer !  I  will  war  against  the  bank  you  may 
establish,  whether  a  simple  or  a  compound 
monster ;  I  will  war  against  it  by  eyery  means 
known  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  I  will 
yote  for  the  repeal  of  its  charter,  as  Geoen^ 
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Harrison  ind  others  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
hte  biok  diarter  m  1819.  I  will  promote  quo 
vamnto^i  and  scLfaJa  against  it  I  will  op- 
pose its  friends  and  8U|^rt  its  enemies,  and 
work  at  its  destruction  in  every  legal  and  con- 
stitutional waj.  I  wiU  war  upon  it  while  I 
hsn  breath ;  and  if  I  incur  political  extinction 
in  the  contest)  I  shall  consider  my  political  life 
wen  eold— «oId  for  a  high  price — when  lost  in 
SQchacanse. 

Bat  enough  for  the  present.    The  'question 
now  before  us  is  the  death  of  the  sub-treasury. 
The  dificossionof  the  substitute  is  a  fair  inquiry 
in  this  question.     We  have  a  right  to  see  what 
is  to  follow,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  we 
hare.  But  gentlemen  withhold  their  schemes, 
and  we  strike  in  the  dark.  My  present  purpose 
IB  to  lindicate  the   independent  treasury  sys- 
tem—to free  it  fr^m  a  false  character — to  show 
it  to  be  what  it  is,  nothing  but  the  revival  of  the 
two  great  acts  of  September  the  1st  and  Sep- 
tember the  2d,  1789,  for  the  collection,  safe 
keeping,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys, 
onder  wluch  this  government  went  into  opera- 
tion; and  under  which  it  operated  safely  and 
sncoessfnlly  until  General  Hamilton  overthrew 
it  to  substitute  the  bank  and  state  system  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  has  been  the  curse 
of  England,  and  towards  which  we  are  now 
hniryittg  again  with  headlong  steps  and  blind- 
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OHAPTEK  LXVI. 

THE  BANKRUPT  ACT:  WHAT  IT  WAS:  AND  HOW 
IT  WAS  PAflSSD. 

It  haa  been  seen  in  Mr.  Tyler's  message  that,  as 
a  measure  of  his  own  administration,  he  would 
Boi  hare  convened  Congress  in  extraordinary 
aeesiou ;  but  this  having  been  done  by  his  pre- 
deoessor,  he  would  not  revoke  his  act.  It  was 
known  that  the  call  had  been  made  at  the 
vgent  instance  of  Mr.  Glay.  That  ardent 
statesman  had  so  long  seen  his  &vorite  meas- 
uea  bafOed  by  a  majority  opposition  to  them 
IB  one  House  or  the  other,  and  by  the  twelve 
Tears  presidency  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  that  he  was  naturally  now  impatient 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  having  all 


the  branches  of  the  government  in  their  favor* 
He  did  so  without  deli^.  Mr.  Tyler  had  de- 
livered his  message^  recommending  the  measures 
which  he  deemed  proper  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress :  Mr.  Clay  did  the  same — that  is  to 
say,  recommend  his  list  of  measures  to  Congress 
also,  not  in  the  shi^  of  a  message,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  resolve,  submitted  to  the  Senate ;  and 
which  has  been  given.  A  bankrupt  act  was  not 
in  his  programme,  nor  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  was  well  known,  and  that  by  evi- 
dence less  equivocal  than  its  designed  exclusion 
from  his  list  of  measures,  that  Mr.  Clay  was 
opposed  to  such  a  bill.  But  parties  were  so 
nearly  balanced  in  the  Senate,  a  deduction  of 
two  or  three  firom  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
other  would  operate  the  life  or  death  of  most 
important  measures,  in  the  ercot  that  a  few 
members  should  make  the  passage  of  a  &vorite 
measure  the  indispensable  condition  of  their 
vote  for  some  others  which  could  not  be  carried 
without  it.  This  was  the  case  with  the  bank 
bill,  and  the  distribution  bill.  A  bank  was  the 
leading  measure  of  Mr.  Clay's  policy — the  cor- 
ner stone  of  his  legislative  edifice.  It  was  num- 
ber two  in  his  list :  it  was  number  one  in  his 
affections  and  in  his  parliamentary  movement 
He  obtained  a  select  oonmiittee  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
part  of  the  President's  message  which  related  to 
the  currency  and  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances ;  but  before  that  select 
committee  could  report  a  bill,  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Mississippi,  taking  the  shortest  road  to  get  at 
his  object,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  bankruptcy.  This 
measure,  then,  which  had  no  place  in  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  or  in  Mr.  Clay's  schedule,  and 
to  which  he  was  averse,  took  precedence  on  the 
calendar  of  the  vital  measure  for  which  the 
extra  session  was  chiefly  called ;  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson being  determinedly  supported  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Walker,  and  a  few  other  resolute 
senators  with  whom  the  bankrupt  act  was  an 
overruling  consideration,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
it  ahead,  and  coerce  support  from  as  many 
averse  to  it  as  would  turn  the  scale  in  its  favor. 
It  passed  the  Senate,  July  24th,  by  a  dose  vote^ 
26  to  23.    The  yeas  were: 

"  Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  I)ixon,  Evans.  Hen- 
derson,   Huntington,    Kerr,    Merrick,  MiUer, 
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Morehead.  Mouton,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard.  Tallmadge,  Walker, 
White,  Williams,  Woodhrioge,  Tonng. 

^  Nats — Messrs.  Allen,  ilScher,  Bayard,  Ben- 
ton, Buchanan,  GalhounLClaj  of  Alabuna,  Outh- 
bert,  Fulton.  Grahun,  King,  Limi,  McBoberts, 
Nicholson,  Fierce.  Prentiss,  Rives,  SeWer,  Smith 
of  Connecticat,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Woodbury, 
Wright." 

The  distribution  bill  was  a  leading  measure 
in  Mr.  Clay's  policy :  it  ranked  next  after  the 
national  bank.  He  had  also  taken  it  into  his 
own  care,  and  had  introduced  a  bill  on  leave  for 
the  purpose  at  an  early  day.  A  similar  bill  was 
also  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatiyes. 
There  was  no  willing  minority  for  the  bankrupt 
bill  in  either  House ;  but  the  bank  bill  and  the 
land  bill  were  made  to  pass  it.  The  ardent 
friends  of  the  bankrupt  bill  embargoed  both  the 
others  until  their  ikvorite  measure  was  secure. 
They  were  able  to  defeat  the  other  two^  and  de- 
termined to  do  so  if  they  did  not  get  their  own 
measure;  and  they  did  get  it — ^presenting  the 
spectacle  of  a  bill,  which  had  no  majority  in 
either  House,  forcing  its  own  passage,  and  con- 
trolling the  fate  of  two  others — all  of  them  mea- 
sures of  great  national  concern. 

The  bankrupt  bill  had  passed  the  Senate 
ahead  of  the  bank  bill,  and  also  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill,  and  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  the  majority  was  against  iV  It 
seemed  doomed  in  that  House.  The  same  bill 
had  originated  in  that  body ;  but  lay  upon  the 
table  without  consideration.  The  President, 
beset  by  a  mass  of  debtors  who  had  repaired  to 
Washington  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
sent  in  a  special  message  in  its  fiivor;  but  with- 
out effect  The  House  bill  slept  on  the  table : 
the  Senate  bill  arrived  there,  and  was  soon  put 
to  rest  upon  the  same  table.  Mr.  Underwood, 
of  Kentucky,  a  firiend  of  Mr.  Clay,  had  moved 
to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  and  the  motion  prevailed 
by  a  good  minority — 110  to  97.  Information 
of  this  vote  instantly  flew  to  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  senators,  intent  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
left  his  seat  and  went  down  to  the  House ;  and 
when  he  returned  he  informed  the  writer  of  this 
View  that  the  bill  would  pass — that  it  would  be 
taken  off  the  table,  and  put  through  immedi- 
ately :  and  such  was  the  fact  The  next  day 
the  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed-^the  meagre 
majority  of  only  six  for  it  The  way  in  which 
this  was  done  was  made  known  to  the  writer 


of  this  View  by  the  senator  who  went  down  to 
attend  to  the  case  when  the  bill  was  hud  on  the 
table:  it  was  simply  to  let  the  friends  of  ths 
bank  and  distribution  bills  know  that  these 
measures  would  be  defeated  if  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  not  passed — that  there  were  enough  de- 
termined on  that  point  to  make  sure :  and,  for 
the  security  of  the  bankrupt  bill,  it  was  required 
to  be  passed  first 

The  bill  had  passed  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment^ pos^ning  the  commencement  of  its  ope- 
ration from  November  to  February ;  and  this 
amendment  required  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Senate  for  its  concurrence — ^which  was  immedi- 
ately done.  This  amendment  was  a  salvo  to  the 
consciences  of  members  for  their  forced  votes :  it 
was  intended  to  give  Congress  an  opportmiity 
of  repealing  the  act  before  it  took  effect;  bat 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  take  it 
that  way— confident  that  they  could  baffle  the 
repeal  for  some  months,  and  until  those  most 
interested,  had  obtained  the  relief  they  wanted. 

At  the  time  that  this  amendment  was  coming 
up  to  the  Senate  that  body  was  engaged  on  the 
distribution  bill,  the  debate  on  the  bank  veto 
message  having  been  postponed  by  the  friends 
of  the  bank  to  make  way  for  it  August  the 
18th  had  been  fixed  for  that  day— 12  o'clock 
the  hour.  The  day  and  the  hour,  had  come; 
and  with  them  an  immense  crowd,  and  an  ex- 
cited expectation.  For  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Clay  was  to  speak — and  to  speak  according  to 
his  feelings — which  wexe  known  to  be  hi^y 
excited  against  Mr.  Tyler.  In  the  midst  of  this 
expectation  and  crowd,  and  to  the  disappcHnt- 
ment  of  every  body,  Mr.  Berrien  rose  and  said 
that — ^  Under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  induced 
to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
veto  message  on  the  fiscal  bank  bill  be  poet- 
poned  until  to-morrow,  12  oVlock." — Mr.  Cal- 
houn ol^ected  to  this  postpcmement  ^  The  day, 
he  said,  had  been  fixed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bank  bilL  The  President's  message  contain- 
ing his  objections  to  it  had  now  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  tables  of  mem- 
hers  for  two  days.  Surely  there  had  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  reflect  upon  it:  yet  now  it  was 
proposed  still  longer  to  defer  action  upon  it 
He  asked  the  senator  from  Georgia,  who  had 
made  the  motion,  to  assign  some  reason  for  the 
proposed  delay."  The  request  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
for  a  reason,  was  entirely  parliamoitary  and 
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pnpff ;  ind  in  het  should  have  been  ftnticipated 
bj  giriqg  the  reason  with  the  motion^-as  it  waa 
oet  ddncDtial  to  the  Senate  to  ask  it  to  do  a 
tfain^  without  a  reason,  especially  when  the 
Onag  to  be  done  was  contrary  to  an  expressed 
moife  of  the  Senate,  and  took  members  by 
raiprifie  who  came  prepared  to  attend  to  the 
appointed  hosiness,  and  not  prepared  to  attend 
to  another  subject  Mr.  Berri«n  declined  to 
pie  a  reason,  and  said  that — '^  When  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  expressed  his  personal 
ooariction  that  time  enough  had  been  allowed 
far  refleetion  on  the  message,  he  expressed  what 
would  no  doubt  regulate  his  personal  conduct ; 
but  when  be  himself  stated  that,  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  he  had  asked  for  further  time,  he  had 
atited  his  own  conwiction  in  regard  to  the 
ooone  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Senators 
would  decide  for  themseWes  which  opinion  was 
topRraiL" — Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined  in  a- way  to 
show  his  belief  that  there  was  a  secret  and 
ainister  cause  for  this  reserye,  so  norel  and  ex- 
tnordioaiy  in  legisUtiTe  proceedings.  He  said 
— '^  Were  the  motives  such  as  could  not  be  pub- 
licly looked  at  ?  were  they  founded  on  moYO- 
meiitg  external  to  that  chamber?  It  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  Senate  that  a  reason  should 
begiren.  It  wasgquite  norel  to  refuse  it  Some 
readoa  was  always  given  for  a  postponement 
He  hid  never  known  it  to  be  otherwise." — Mr. 
Berrien  remained  unmoved  by  this  cogent  ap- 
peal, and  rejoined — "The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  at  liberty  to  suggest  whatever  he 
might  think  proper;  but  that  he  should  not 
ooodode  him  (Mr.  Berrien),  as  having  made  a 
notion  here  for  reasons  which  he  could  not  dia- 
doee.^—Mr.  Calhoun  then  said  that,  '<  this  was 
a  Teiy  extraordinary  motion,  the  votes  of  sen- 
ators apon  it  ought  to  be  recorded:  he  would 
therefore  move  for  the  yeas  and  nays,"—  which 
nre  ordered,  and  stood  thus :  Yeas:  Messrs. 
Aidier,  Barrow,'Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Cky  of  Kentud^,  Clayton  (Thomas  of  Dela- 
*anX  I^ixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
iof^  Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
bead,  Phdpa,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
SnnoD8,Sniith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge, 
White,  and  Woodbridge,  29 — ^the  supporters  of 
the  bank  all  voting  for  the  postponement,  their 
■nabers  swelled  a  little  beyond  their  actual 
^traagth  by  the  votes  of  Mr.  Rives,  and  a  few 
otber  whi^    The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Allen, 


Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama^ 
Cuthb^  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Moih 
ton,  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  ^Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young — 21.  It  was  now  apparent 
that  the  postponement  of  the  bank  question  was 
a  concerted  measure  of  the  whig  party — that 
Mr.  Berrien  was  its  organ  in  making  the  motion 
— and  that  the  reason  for  it  was  a  party  secret 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Events, 
however,  were  in  progress  to  make  the  dift- 
dosure. 

The  distribution  bill  was  next  in  order,  and 
during  its  consideration  Mr.  White,  of  Indiana, 
made  a  remark  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Benton.  Deprecating  further  debate,  as  a 
useless  waste  of  time,  Mr.  White  wished  discus- 
sion to  cease,  and  the  vote  be  taken — "  as  he 
hoped,  as  well  as  believed,  that  the  bill  would 
pass,  and  not  alone,  but  be  accompanied  by 
other  measures."  This  remark  from  Mr.  White 
gave  Mr.  Benton  something  to  go  upon;  and 
he  immediately  let  out  what  was  on  his  mind. 

He  thanked  the  senator  from  Indiana  for  hia 
avowal ;  it  was  a  confirmation  of  what  he  well 
knew  before— that  measures,  iat  this  extraordi- 
nary sesfflon,  were  not  passed  or  rejected  upon 
their  merits,  but  made  to  depend  one  upon  an* 
other,  and  the  whole  upon  a  third !  It  was  aH 
bargain  and  sale.-  All  was  conglomerated  into 
one  mass,  and  must  go  together  or  fall  together. 
This  was  the  decree  out  of  doors.  When  the 
sun  dips  below  the  horiaon,  a  private  Congress 
is  held,  the  fate  of  the  measure  is  dedded ;  a 
bundle  are  tied  together;  and  while  one  goes 
ahead  as  a  bait,  another  is  held  back  as  a  rod. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  atill  more  frank  than 
his  colleague,  stigmatised  the  motive  for  post- 
ponement, and  the  means  that  were  put  in  prac- 
tice to  pass  momentous  bills  which  could  not 
pass  on  their  own  merits ;  and  spoke  out  witb- 
out  disguise : 

"  These  artifices  .grow  out  of  the  system 
adopted  for  carrying  through  measures  that 
never  could  be  carried  through  other  than  by 
trick  and  art  The  majority  which  by  foroe^ 
not  by  argument,  have  to  carry  their  measures, 
must  meet  in  secret — concoct  their  measures  in 
condave — and  then  hold  every  member  of  tha 
party  bound  to  support  what  is  thus  agreed 
upon — a  master  spirit  leading  all  the  while. 
There  had  been  enough  of  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentation and  delusioxL  The  presidential  Seo* 
tion  had  contained  enough  of  i^  without 
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to  the  mass  at  this  sessioiL  The  coiintir  was 
awake  to  these  impositions,  and  required  only 
to  be  informed  of  the  moToments  of  the  wire- 
workers  to  know  how  to  appreciate  their  mea- 
sures. And  the  people  should  be  informed. 
As  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  and  his  friends 
to  lay  that  information  before  the  country^  it 
should  be  done.  Erery  man  in  the  commumty 
must  be  told  how  this  bank  bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  rule  the  country  with  a  moneyed  des- 
potism for  years  to  come,  had  been  passed — how 
a  national  debt  was  entailed  upon  the  country — 
how  this  bankrupt  bill  wa^  forced  throu^  as 
he  (Mr.  Linn)  now  understood  it  was,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  many  of  its  whie  opponents  dodging 
behind  the  columns ;  and  now  this  land  distri- 
bution biU  was  now  in  the  course  of  being 
passed,  and  the  tricks  resorted  to  to  effect  its 
passage.  It  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
system  which  was  concocted  in  Harrisburg, 
wrought  with  such  bluid  seal  at  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  perfected  by  being  compressed 
into  a  congressional  caucus,  at  an  extraordinary 
called,  t>ut  uncalled-for,  session." 

The  distribution  bill  had  been  under  debate 
for  an  hour,  and  Mr.  EJng,  of  Alabama,  was  on 
the  floor  speaking  to  it^  when  the  derk  of  the 
House  of  BepresentatiTes  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  with  the  bankrupt  bill) 
and  the  amendments  made  by  the  House — and 
asking  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Still 
standing  on  his  feet,  but  dropping  the  line  of 
his  argument,  Mr.  King  ezdaimed : 

"  That^  sir,  is  the  bilL  There  it  is  sir.  That 
is  the  bill  which  is  to  hurry  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  to  its  final  passage,  without  either 
amendments  or  debate.  Did  not  the  senator 
know  that  yesterday,  when  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  liud  on  the  table  by  a  decided  YOte  m  the 
other  House,  the  distribution  bill  could  not,  by 
any  possibility  then  existing,  be  passed  in  this 
House  7  But  now  the  case  was  iJtered.  A  re- 
oonsideration  of  the  vote  of  yesterday  had  taken 
place  in  the  other  House,  and  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  now  returned  to  the  Senate  for  concufrence ; 
alter  which  it  would  want  but  the  signature  of 
the  Executiye  to  become  a  law.  But  how  had 
this  change  been  so  suddenly  brought  about  ? 
How,  but  by  putting  on  the  screws  ?  Gentle- 
men whose  States  cned  aloud  for  the  relief  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  were  told  they  could  not  haye  it 
onless  the;f  would  pay  the  price — they  must 
pass  the  distribution  bill,  or  they  should  have 
no  bankrupt  bilL  One  part  of  the  bargain  was 
already  fulfilled :  the  bankrupt  bill  was  passed. 
The  other  part  of  the  bargain  is  now  to  be  con- 
summated :  the  distribution  biU  can  pass  now 
without  fiirther  delay.  He  TMr.  Kino)  had 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  chamber  for 
Biany  years,  but  neyer  during  that  time  had  he 


seen  legislation  so  openly  and  shameftdly  dis- 
graced by  a  system  cSf  bwi^un  and  sale.  Tlda 
extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  long  ranenK 
bered  for  the  open  and  undisguised  extent  to 
which  this  system  hwf  been  carried." 


Incontinently  the  distribution  bill  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  bankrupt  bill  was  tikm 
up.  This  wajs  done  upon  the  motion  €i  Mr. 
Walker,  who  gaye  his  reascms,  thus : 

"He  rose  not  to  prolong  the  debate  on  tiie 
distribution  bill  but  to  i^  that  it  mi^t  be 
laid  on  the  table,  that  the  bill  to  establish  a 
general  bankrupt  law,  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceiyed  from  the  House,  nu^ht  be  taken  up,  (uA 
the  amendment,  which  was  unimportant,  might 
be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  He  expressed 
his  ardent  joy  at  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  llui 
House,  wmch  was  so.  imperiously  demanded  is 
a  measure  of  great  relief  to  a  suffering  commih 
nity,  which  he  desired  should  not  be  held  in 
suspiense  another  night ;  but  that  they  should 
immediately  take  up  the  amendments,  and  act 
on  them.  For  this  purpose  he  moved  to  lay  the 
distribution  bill  on  the  table." 

Mr.  Linn  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  tiiat  it 
might  be  seen  how  senators  yoted  in  this  riga- 
doon  legislation,  in  which  moyements  were  to 
rapid,  so  complicated,  and  so  perfectly  per^ 
formed.  They  were  ordered,  and  stood :  Yeas 
— ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber> 
rien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Eyans, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tali- 
madge.  Walker,  White,  and  Woodbridge— 26. 
Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Ful- 
ton, Graham,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton, 
Pierce,  Serier,  Sturgeon,  Ti^pan,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young--21.  So  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  friends  to  the  distribution 
bill,  yoted  to  lay  it  down  to  take  up  the  bank- 
rupt bill,  as  they  had  just  yoted  to  lay  down  the 
bank  bill  to  take  up  the  distribution.  The  three 
measures  thus  trayelled  in  company,  but  bank- 
rupt in  the  lead — for  the  reason,  as  one  of  its 
supporters  told  Mr.  Benton,  that  they  wei« 
afraid  it  would  not  get  through  at  all  if  the  other 
measures  got  through  before  it  The  bankrupt 
bill  haying  thus  superseded  the  distribution  biU, 
as  itself  had  superseded  the  bank  bill,  Mr.  Wal- 
ker moyed  a  concurrence  in  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Buchanan  intimated  to  Mr.  Walker  that  he 
was  taken  in— that  the  postponement  was  to 
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vMt  Congress  to  repeal  the  bill  b^ore  it  took 
dbct;  ind,  speaking  in  this  sense,  said : 

^Fram  the  tone  of  the  letters  he  had  reoeiyed 
from  politicians  differing  with  him,  he  should 
tdrin  his  friend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walkxr], 
aotto  beqnite  so  soft  as,  in  his  eagerness  to  pass 
this  biU,  to  agree  to  this  amendment,  postponinjg 
tbe  time  for  it  to  take  effect  to  February,  as  it 
would  be  repealed  before  its  operation  oom- 
msDced ;  altlM)iigfa  it  was  now  made  a  price  of 
tbe  passage  of  ibe  distribution  bilL  He  felt  not 
a  particle  (^  doubt  but  there  would  be  a.riolent 
attempt  to  repeal  it  next  session." 

llr.  Walker  did  not  defend  the  amendm^it, 
but  took  it  rather  than,  by  a  non-concurrence, 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  where  its 
friends  could  not  trust  it  agun.  He  said — 
^yOjOk  his  friend  from  PennsylTania  spoke  of 
his  bong  'soft,'  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
Rfezred  to  his  head  or  his  heart ;  but  he  could 
iSBiire  him  he  was  not  soft  enough  to  run  the 
chanee  of  defeating  the  bill  by  sending  it  bade 
to  the  House.'' — ^Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  concur 
with  his  friend  from  Pennsylyania,  tiiat  there 
would  be  any  effort  to  repeal  this  bill.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  popular  at  its  first  "go  ofl^"  and 
if  tibis  bill  passed,  he  hoped  that  none  of  his 
friends  would  attempt  to  repeal  it  It  would, 
if  pennitted  to  work,  produce  its  legitimate 
eflbcts ;  and  was  enough  to  destroy  any  adminis- 
tm&txL  He  saw  that  this  was  a  doomed  ad- 
nunistration.  It  would  not  only  destroy  them, 
bot  blow  them '^  sky  high." 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Cal- 
boon  was  known  to  express  a  willingness  that 
a  bad  measure  should  stand  because  it  would 
be  tbe  destructioii  of  its  authors ;  and  on  this 
oooadon  it  was  merely  the  ebullition  of  an  excited 
frelingy  as  proved  when  the  question  Of  repeal 
cme  on  at  the  next  session — ^in  which  he  cor- 
dially gare  his  assistance.  The  amendment  was 
ttooorred  in  without  a  diyision,  the  adTersaries 
of  the  bill  being  for  the  postponement  in  good 
iiuth,and  its  friends  agreeing  to  it  for  fear  of 
MBethiDg  worse.  There  had  been  an  agree- 
laeot  that  the  three  measures  were  to  pass,  and 
upon  ttiat  agreement  the  bank  bill  was  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  House  before  the  bankrupt 
bin  was  out  of  it ;  but  the  laying  that  bill  on 
the  table  raised  an  alarm,  and  the  friends  of  the 
hankrapt  required  the  others  to  be  stopped  until 
tiirir  dierished  measure  was  finished :  and  that 
W  Mie  of  the  reasons  for  postponing  the  debate 


on  the  bank  veto  message  which  could  not  be 
disclosed  to  the  Senate.  The  amendment  of  the 
House  being  agreed  to,  there  was  no  further 
TOte  to  be  taken  on  the  bill ;  but  a  motion  was 
made  to  suppress  it  by  laying  it  on  the  table. 
That  motion  brought  out  a  dean  vote  for  and 
agamst  the  bill— 23  to  26.  The  next  day  it  re- 
ceived the  approval  cf  the  President,  and  became 
a  law. 

The  act  was  not  a  bankrupt  law,  but  prac- 
tically an  insolvent  law  for  the  abolition  of  debts 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor.    It  applied  to  all  per- 
sons in  debt — allowed  them  to  oommence  their 
proceedings  in  the  district  of  their  own  resi- 
dence, no  matter  how  lately  removed  to  it — al- 
lowed constructive  notice  to  creditors  in  news- 
papers— declared  the  abolition  of  the  debt  where 
effects  were  surrendered  and  fraud  not  proved. 
It  bi^ke  down  the  line  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  State  courts  in  the 
whole  department  of  debtors  and  creditors ;  and 
bringing  all  local  debts  and  dealings  into  the 
federal  courts,  at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  to. be 
settled  by  a  federal  jurisdiction,  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  the  debtor.     It  took 
away  from  the  State  courts  the  trials  between 
debtor  and  creditor  in  the  same  State — a  thing 
which  under  the  constitution  can  only  be  done 
between  citizens  of  different  States.    Jurisdic- 
tion over  bankruptcies  did  not  include  the  mass 
of  debtors,  but  only  that  class  known  to  legis- 
lative and  judicial  proceedings  as  bankrupts. 
To  go  beyond,  and  take  in  all  debtors  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts,  and  bring  them  into  the 
federal  courts,  was  to  break  down  the  line  be- 
tween federal  and  State  jurisdictions,  and  sub- 
ject all  persons — all  neighbors — to  have  thdr 
dealings  settled  in  the  federal  courts.    It  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems — ^that 
of  a  procee^g  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  fbr 
their  own  benefit — and  made  it  entirely  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  at  his  own 
will    It  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  George  the 
Fourth ;  and  after  closely  paraphrasing  eighteen 
provisions  out  of  that  act,  most  flagrantly  de- 
parted from  its  remedy  in  the  conclusion,  in  sub- 
stituting a  release  from  the  debt  instead  of  a 
release  fh>m  imprtBonment,    In  that  feature^ 
and  in  applying  to  all  debts,  and  in  giving  the 
initiative  to  the  debtor,  and  subjecting  the  whole 
proceeding  to  be  carried  on  at  his  will,  it  ceased 
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to  be  a  bftDkrupt  act,  and  became  an  insolvent 
act ;  but  with  a  remedy  which  no  insolvent  act, 
or  bankrupt  system,  had  ever  contained  before — 
that  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  debt  by  the  act 
of  the  debtor  alone,  onless  the  creditor  could 
prove  fraud ;  which  the  sort  of  trial  allowed 
would  render  impossible,  even  where  it  actually 
existed.  It  was  the  same  bill  which  had  been 
introduced  at  the  previous  session,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Webster  in  an  alignment  which 
confounded  insolvency  with  bankruptcy,  and 
assumed  every  failure  to  pay  a  debt  to  be  a 
bankruptcy.  The  pressure  for  the  passing  of 
the  act  was  immense.  The  long  disorders  of 
the  currency,  with  the  expansions,  contractions, 
suspensions,  and  breaking  of  banks  had  filled 
the  country  with  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who 
looked  to  the  extinction  of  their  debts  by  law 
as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  incum- 
brances, and  commencing  business  anew.  This 
unfortunate  class  was  estimated  by.  the  most 
moderate  observers  at  an  hundred  thousand 
men.  They  had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 
Their  numbers  and  zeal  gave  th«n  weight: 
their  common  interest  gave  them  unity:  the 
stake  at  issue  gave  them  energy.  They  worked 
in  a  body  in  the  presidential  election,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whigs :  and  now  attended  Con- 
gress, and  looked  to  that  party  for  the  legisla- 
tive relief  for  which  they  had  assisted  in  the 
election.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  They  got 
all  they  asked — but  most  unwillingly,  and  under 
a  moral  duresse — and  as  the  price  of  passing 
two  other  momentous  bills.  Such  is  legidation 
in  high  party  times!  selfish  and  sinistrous, 
when  the  people  believe  it  to  be  honest  and 
patriotic !  people  at  home,  whose  eyes  should  be 
opened  to  the  truth,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  their  government.  Here  was  a 
measure  which,  of  itself  could  not  have  got 
through  either  House  of  Congress:  combined 
with  others,  it  carried  itself  and  licensed  the 
passing  of  two  more !  And  all  this  was  done — 
BO  nicely  were  parties  balanced— by  the  zeal 
and  activity  (more  than  the  numbers)  of  a  single 
State,  and  that  a  small  one,  and  among  the  most 
Indebted.  In  brie^  the  bankrupt  act  was  passed, 
and  the  passage  of  the  bank  and  distribution 
bills  were  licensed  by  the  State  of  Mississif^i, 
dominated  by  the  condition  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Woodbury, 
were  the  principal  speakers  against  the  bill  in 


the  Senate.  Mr.  Benton  addressed  hhrndf 
mainly  to  Mr.  Webster's  position,  nftnfamui^g 
insolven<7  ^^  bankruptcy,  as  taken  at  the  pn- 
vious  session ;  and  delivered  a  speech  of  soim 
research  in  opposition  to  that  assumption— of 
which  some  extracts  are  given  in  the  nezi 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

BAKKBUPT  BILL:  MB.  BENTOITB  BPESGH:  IX* 

TBA0T8. 


THE  great  ground  which  we  occupy  in 
to  the  character  of  this  bill  (said  Mr.  B.)  is 
that  it  is  not  a  bankrupt  system,  but  an  iuol- 
vent  law,  perverted  to  a  discharge  trom  deUi, 
instead  of  a  discharge  from  imprisonment.  Ai 
such,  it  was  denounced  from  the  moment  it 
made  its  appearance  in  this  chamber,  at  the  last 
session,  and  I  am.  now  ready  to  prove  it  to  be 
such.  I  have  discovered  its  origin,  and  hold  the 
evidence  in  my  hand.  It  is  framed  upon  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  the  1st  of 
Geoiige  lY.,  improved  and  extended  by  the  set 
of  the  7thx)f  George  iy.,and  by  the  Ut  of  Tie* 
toriai  From  these  three  insolvent  acts  oar  h- 
mous  bankrupt  system  of  1841  is  comjMled; 
and  it  follows  its  originals  with  great  fidelity; 
except  in  a  few  particulars,  until  it  anivea  at 
the  conclusion,  where  a  vast  and  terrible  altera- 
tion is  introduced !  Instead  of  dischaiiging  the 
debtor  from  imprisonment,  as  the  ICngljgh  acts 
do,  our  American  copy  disdiarges  him  hota  his 
debts  I  But  this  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  proved 
than  told ;  and  here  is  the  proof.  I  have  a  co|ij 
of  the  British  statutes  on  my  table,  containiag 
the  three  acts  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  shall 
quote  from  the  first  one,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Qwrfgd  lY.,  and  is  entitled  "  An  act  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  Engkmd,^ 
The  preamble  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  the  relief  of  in- 
solvent debtors  in  England  confined  in  jail,  and 
who  shall  be  willing  to  surrender  their  property 
to  their  creditors,  and  thereby  obtain  a  dischaige 
from  imprisonment.  For  this  purpose  the  act 
creates  a  new  court,  to  be  called  the  insolveni 
dehtor^e  court,  which  was  to  sit  in  London,  and 
send  commissioners  into  the  counties.    ThaJirst 
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BeetioBS  tre  taken  up  with  the  orgAoicatioii  of 
the  court  Then  oome  its  powers  snd  duties, 
its  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  rights  of  insol- 
TcntB  in  it :  and  in  these  enactments,  as  in  a 
mirrar,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  (the  effect  of 
des^  of  accident^  or  of  necessity,  from  the 
diSerencD  of  the  two  forms  of  gOTemment),  we 
perceiTe  the  original  of  our*  bankrupt  act.  I 
quote  partly  from  the  body  of  the  statute,  but 
chiefly  from  the  marginal  notes,  as  being  a  suffi- 
dent  index  to  the  contents  of  the  sections. 
(Here  the  speaker  quoted  eighteen  separate 
daoses  in  which  the  bill  followed  the  English 
act,  ooDStitnting  the  whole  essence  of  the  bill, 
and  its  mode  of  proceeding.) 

This  is  the  bill  whidi  we  call  bankrupt — a 
mere  parody  and  perversion  of  the  EngHsh  in- 
lohent  debtor's  act.  And  now,  how  came  such 
a  hill  to  be  introduced  1  Sir,  it  grew  out  of  the 
oootentioos  of  pftrty ;  was  brought  forward,  as 
a  jiirtj  measure ;  and  was  one  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  election  of  1840.  The  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
paaaed  in  the  Senate,  and  lost  in  the  House. 
It  ms  contested  in  both  Houses  as  a  party 
measuie,  and  was  taken  up  as  a  party  topic  in 
the  preaidential  canvass.  The  debtor  class — 
thoee  irretrierably  in  debt,  and  estimated  l^  the 
most  moderate  at  a  hundred  thousand  men — 
entered  most  xealoosly  into  the  canvass,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  party  which  frtvored  the  act 
The  elections  were  carried  by  that  party — ^the 
Coi^;rBfla  as  well  as  the  presidenGaL  AU  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  that  party ;  and  an  extra 
nision  of  the  legislature  was  impatiently  called 
tORatize  the  benefits  of  the  victory.  But  the 
opening  of  the  session  did  not  appear  to  be  aus- 
Voxm  to  the  wishes  of  the  bankrupts.  The 
P>«ideat's  message  recommended  no  bankrupt 
hill ;  and  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  for  the 
MtioD  of  Congress,  snd  designated  in  a  paper 
drawn  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  placed  on  our  journal 
for  our  goidance,  was  equally  silent  upon  that 
Abject  To  all  appearance,  the  bankrupt  bill 
VM  not  to  crane  before  us  at  the  extra  session. 
It  was  eridently  a  deferred  subject  The  friends 
ttd  ejqiectants  of  the  measure  took  the  alarm— 
floded  to  Congress— beset  the  President  and 
the  members— obtained  from  him  a  special  mes- 
■B^  recommending  a  bankrupt  law ;  and  pre- 
niled  on  members  to  bring  in  the  bill  It  was 
tvovght  into  the  Senate^-the  same  which  had 


been  defeated  in  1840— and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  its  passage  was  not  to  depend  upon  its  ovm 
merits ;  that  its  fate  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  another  bill ;  and  that  one  must  carry  the 
other. 

This  is  an  insolvent  bill :  it  is  so  proved,  and 
so  julmitted :  and  to  defend  it  the  argument  is, 
that  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  are  the  same — 
a  mere  inability  or  fiiilure  to  pay  debts.  This 
is  the  comer  stone  of  the  argument  for  the  biU, 
and  has  been  firmly  planted  as  such,  by  its 
ablest  supporter  (Mr.  Webster).    He  says : 

«  Bankrupides,  in  the  general  use  and  accep- 
tation of  the  tenn,  mean  no  more  than  fiulures. 
A  bankruptcy  is  a  fiust  It  is  an  occurrence  in 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  individual.  When  a 
man  cannot  pay  his  debts^  we  say  that  he  has 
become  bankrupt,  or  has  fruled.  Bankruptcy  is 
not  merely  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  insol* 
vent,  and  on  whom  a  bankrupt  law  is  already 
acting.  This  would  be  quite  too  technical  an 
interpretation.  According  to  this,  there  never 
could  be  bankrupt  laws ;  because  every  law,  if 
this  were  the  meanine,  would  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  previous  law.  Whenever  a  man's 
means  are  insufficient  to  meet  his  engagements 
and  pay  his  debts,  the  fiict  of  bankruptcy  has 
taken  place — a  case  of  bankruptcy  has  arisen, 
whether  there  be  a  law  providing  for  it  or  not 
A  learned  ju<^  has  said,  that  a  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  is  a  law  making  provision 
for  cases  of  persons  failing  to  pay  their  debts. 
Over  the  whole  subject  of  these  failures,  or 
these  bankruptcies,  the  power  of  Congress,  as 
it  stands  on  tne  face  of  tne  constitution,  is  full 
and  complete.'' 

This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  confounding  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency. A  debtor  may  be  rich,  and  yet  be  a 
bankrupt  Inability  to  pay  does  not  even  en* 
ter  as  an  ingredient  into  bankruptcy.  The 
whole  system  is  founded  on  ability  and  fraud. 
The  bankrupt  is  defined  in  Blackstone's  com- 
mentaries—a work  just  issued  and  known  to 
all  our  statesmen  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution 
— "  to  be  a  trader  J  who  secretes  himself,  or  does 
certain  other  acts  to  defraud  his  creditors.^^ 
So  fiu*  from  making  insolvency  a  test  of  bank- 
ruptcy the  whole  system  supposes  ability  and 
fraud — ability  to  pay  part  or  all,  and  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  evade  payment.  And  every 
British  act  upon  the  subject  directs  the  surplus 
to  be  restored  to  the  debtor  if  his  effects  sell 
for  more  than  pays  the  debts — a  proof  that  in- 
solvency was  no  ingredient  in  the  acts. 

The  eminent  advocate  of  the  bill,  in  con- 
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founding  inBolvency  and  bankruptcy,  has  gone 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  Scotland,  to 
quote  the  cessio  bonorum  of  the  dyil  law,  and 
to  confound  it  with  bankruptcy.  He  sajs: 
'*  TTuit  bankrupt  laws,  properly  so  calledj  or 
laws  providing  for  the  cessio  bonorum,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Scotland,  were  never 
confined  to  traders?^  That  is  true.  This  ces- 
sio was  neyer  confined  to  traders :  it  applied  to 
debtors  who  could  not  pay.  It  was  the  ces- 
sion, or  surrender  of  hi^  property  by  the  debtor 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fi^eedom  for  his 
person — Cleaving  the  debt  in  fbll  force — and  all 
future  acquisitions  bound  for  it  I  deal  in  au- 
thority, and  read  from  Professor  Bell's  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Laws  of  Scotland — an  ele- 
gant an  instructiye  work,  wluch  has  made  the 
reading  of  Scottish'  law  almost  as  agreeable  to 
the  law  reader  as  the  writings  of  Scott  haTe 
made  Scottish  history  and  manners  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Mr.  Bell  treats  of  the  cessio  and 
of  bankruptcy,  and  treats  of  them  under  dis- 
tinct heads ;  and  here  is  what  he  says  of  them: 

"  The  law  of  cessio  bonorum  had  its  ori^  in 
Rome.  It  was  introduced  by  Julius  CfBsar,  as 
a  remedy  against  the  seyerity  of  the  old  Roman 
laws  of  miprisonment ;  and  his  law — which  in- 
cluded only  Rome  and  Italy — was,  before  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  extended  to  the  proyinces. 
The  first  law  of  the  code  respecting  the  cessio 
bonorum  expresses,  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
whole  doctrme  upon  the  subject :  ^  Qui  bonis 
cesserint^  says  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sere- 
rus,  *ntn  sohdum  creditor  receperit,  non  sunt 
liberati.  In  eo  enim  taniummodo  hoc  benefi- 
cium  eis  prodest,  ne  Judicati  detrahantur  in 
carcerem?  This  institution,  haying  been  great- 
ly improyed  in  the  ciyil  law,  was  adopted  by 
those  of  the  European  nations  who  followed 
that  system  of  jurisprudence.  In  France,  the 
institution  yras  adopted  yery  nearly  as  it  was 
receiyed  with  us.  Perhi^  indeed,  it  was  from 
France  that  our  system  receiyed  its  distinguish- 
ing  features.  The  law  in  that  country  was, 
during  the  seyenteenth  century,  extremely  se- 
yere — ^not  only  against  bankrupts  (which  name 
the^  applied  to  fraudulent  debtors  alone),  but 
against  debtors  innocently  insolyent.  *  *  * 
Tne  short  digest  of  the  law  of  cessio  in  Scot- 
land then,  is : 

^  1.  That  a  debtor  who  has  been  a  month  in 
prison,  for  a  dyil  debt,  may  apply  to  the  court 
of  session — calling  all  his  creditors  before  that 
€ourt,  by  a  summons  in  the  king's  name ;  and 
concluding  that  he  should  be  fre^  from  prison 
on  surrendering  to  his  creditors  all  his  funds 
and  effects. 

"2.  That  he  is  entitled  to  this  benefit  without 


any  mark  of  disgrace,  if  (preying  his  insohen- 
cy )  he  can  satisfy  the  court,  in  the  feoe  of  \m 
mditors,  that  hui  inaolyency  has  arisen  from 
innocent  misfortune,  and  is  ipnlling  to  surrender 
all  his  property  and  effects  to  his  creditors. 

"  3.  That,  though  he  may  clear  himself  fitna 
any  imputation  of  fiand,  still,  if  he  has  bea 
extrayagant^  and  guilty  of  ^rting  with  tne 
money  of  his  creditors,  he  is,  m  strict  law,  not 
entitled  to  the  cessio,  but  on  the  condition  of 
wearing  the  habit  (mark  of  disgrace) ;  but 
which  is  now  exchanged  for  a  prolongation  of 
his  imprisonment 

"4  That,  if  his  creditors  can  establish  a 
charge  of  fraud  against  him,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  cessio  at  all ;  but  must  lie  in  prison,  at 
the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  till  the  loigth  of  his 
imprisonment  may  seem  to  haye  sufficiently 
punished  his  crime ;  when,  on  a  petition,  titf 
court  may  admit  him  to  the  benefit. 

"  5.  That,  if  he  has  not  given  a  fair  account 
of  his  funds,  and  shall  still  be  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion of  concealment,  the  court  will,  in  tha 
meanwhile,  refuse  the  benefit  of  the  cessio^ 
leaying  it  to  him  to  apply  again,  when  he  is  able 
to  present  a  clearer  justification,  or  willing  to 
make  a  full  disooyery." 

This  is  the  cessio,  and  its  nature  and  ori^ 
are  both  giyen.    Its  nature  is  that  of  an  insol- 
yent law,  precisely  as  it  exists  at  this  day  in  tha 
United  States  and  in  England     Its  origin  ii 
Roman,  dating  fit>m  the  dictatorship  of  Julius 
CsBsar.    That  great  man  bad  seen  the  erils  of 
the  seyerity  of  the  Roman  law  against  debton 
He  had  seen  the  iniquity  of  the  law  itself^  m 
the  crud  condemnation  of  the  helpless  debtor 
to  slayery  and  death  at  the  will  of  the  creditor ; 
and  he  had  seen  its  impolicy,  in  the  disturbances 
to  which  it  subjected  the  republic — ^the  s«^ 
tions,  commotions,  and  conspiracies,  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  people  to  the 
Mons  Sacer  to  the  terrible  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, were  all  built  upon  the  calamities  <^  the 
debtor  class,  and  had  for  their  object  an  abc4i- 
tion  of  debts.    Gsosar  saw  this,  and  detennined 
to  free  the  commonwealth  fit>m  a  deep-seated 
cause  of  commotion,  while  doing  a  work  <if  in- 
diyidual  justice.     He  fireed  the  person  of  the 
debtor  upon  the  surrender  of  his  property ;  and 
this  equitable  principle,  becoming  ingnited  in 
the  dyil  law,  spread  oyer  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world— has  descended  to  our  times, 
and  penetrated  the  new  world — and  now  forma 
the  principle  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  Earope 
and  America.    The  English  made  it  permanent 
by  their  insolvent  law  of  the  first  of  George  the 
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Foortb— that  act  fimn  which  our  bankrapt  sys- 
tem is  compiled ;  and  in  two  thousand  jetn^ 
aad  tmoDg  all  nations,  there  has  been  no  de- 
parture from  the  wise  and  jost  principles  of 
Cesar's  edict,  until  oar  base  act  of  Congress 
bs  undertaken  to  perrert  it  into  an  abolition 
debt  lav,  bj  substituting  a  release  from  the 
debt  for  a  release  from  jail ! 

This  is  the  cesiio  omnium  bonorum  of  Scot' 
hod,  to  widch  we  are  referred  as  being  the 
nme  thing  with  bankruptcy    (properly    so 
called),  and  which  is  quoted  as  an  examine  for 
our  act  of  1841.    And,  now,  what  says  Profes- 
sor BeU  of  bankruptcy  ?    Does  he  mention  that 
BQbject?   Does  he  treat  of  it  mider  a  separate 
bead— as  a  different  thing  from  the  UMsio — and 
as  reqairing  a  separate  consideration  ?    In  fact, 
hedoes.  He  happens  to  do  so ;  and  gives  it 
^boat  300  pages  of  his  second  Tolume,  under 
the  title  of  ^System  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws;" 
wbkb  STBtemruns  on  all-fours  with  that  of  the 
English  system,  and  in  the  main  point-^that  of 
dischaige  from  his  debts— it  is  identical  with 
the  English;  requiring  the  concurrence  of  Ibur- 
fiiUu  of  the  creditors  to  the  discharge ;  and  that 
bottomed  on  the  judicial  attestation  of  the  bank- 
nipt's  integrity.     Here  it  is,  at  page  441  of  the 
second  Tolume : 

"The  conoirrence  erf  the  creditors,  without 
which  the  bankrupt  cannot  apply  to  the  court 
foradiadiarge,  must  be  not  that  of  a  mere  mar 
joritj,  but  a  majority  of  four-fifths  in  number 
andTalue.  ♦  *  *  *  The  creditors  are  sub- 
ject to  no  control  in  respect  to  Uiefr  ooncur- 
lence.  Against  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal, 
nw  are  they  bound  to  account  for  or  explain 
wegrwmdsofit  They  are  left  to  proceed  upon 
toe  whole  train  of  the  bankruj^t's  conduct  as 
«^  niay  have  seen  occasion  to  judge  of  mm ; 
ttd  the  refusal  of  their  concurrence  is  an  abso- 
rate  bar  until  the  opposition  be  orercome.    *    ♦ 

*  The  statute  requires  the  concurrence  of 
Metrastee,  as  well  as  of  the  Greditors.  There 
♦G?f^  *»o^ever,  to  be  this  difference  between 
|han:  that  the  creditors  are  entirely  uncon- 
™W  in  giving  or  withholding  their  concur- 
J««e;  vhUe,  on  the  part  of  the  trustee,  it  is 
ftWttw  jmUut  either  to  the  bankrupt  or  to 
wecpeditors  to  give  or  withhold  his  concur- 
Iptt.  Hearts  not  as  a  creditor,  but  as  a  judge, 
^ha  jorisdiction  the  bankrupt  is  subjected  by 
«*<*oioc  of  his  creditors  j  and,  on  deciding  on 
«e  bankrupt's  conduct,  he  is  not  entity  to 
^P^i^on  the  same  undisclosed  motires  or 
*™k»  OB  which  a  creditor  may  act,  but  on 
J^pwind  of  legal  objection  alone— as  fraud, 
*w»hnent,  nonconformity  with  the  sUtute. 


In  England,  the  commissioners  are  public 
officenH-not  the  mere  creatnree  of  the  creditors. 
They  are  by  statute  inyested  with  a  judicial  dia* 
cretion,  wfaldi  they  ezerdse  under  Uie  sanction 
of  an  oath.  Their  reftisal  is  takei^  as  if  they 
swore  they  could  not  grant  the  certificate ;  and 
no  mandamus  lies  to  force  them  to  sign.^' 

So  much  for  bankruptcy  and  cessio-^iMQ 
things  yery  different  in  their  nature,  though  at- 
tempted to  be  confounded ;  and  eadi  of  them 
still  more  different  from  our  act,  for  which  they 
are  quoted  as  precedents.  But  the  author  cf 
our  act  says  that  bankrupt  laws  in  Scotland  are 
not  confined  to  traders,  but  take  in*all  persons 
whatsoever  f  and  he  might  have  added — though, 
perhaps,  it  did  not  suit  his  pnrpoee  at  the  mo- 
ment— that  those  laws,  in  Scotland,  were  not 
confined  to  natural  persons,  but  also  included 
corporations  and  corporate  bodies.  Bell  ex- 
pressly says : 

'^  Corporate  bodies  are,  in  law,  considered  as 
persons,  when  associated  by  reyal  authority  or 
act  of  Fkrliament.  When  a  community  is  thus 
established  by  public  authority,  it  has  a  legal 
ezistenoe  as  a  peraon,  with  power  to  holdfhnds, 
to  sue  and  to  defend.  It  is,  of  consequence,  sub- 
ject to  diligence;  and  although  perdonia  exe- 
cution cannot  proceed  against  this  ideal-legal 
person,  and  so  the  reouisites  of  imprisonment, 
&c,  cannot  be  compUed  with,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  corporation  may 
now  be  made  bankrupt  by  the  means  recently 
provided  for  those  cases  in  which  imprisonment 
vi  incompetent'' — ^vol.  2,  p.  167. 

The  gentleman  might  have  quoted  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Scottish  law;  and  then  what 
would  have  become  of  his  argument  against  in- 
cluding corporations  in  the  bankrupt  act  ?  But 
he  acts  the  advocate,  and  quotes  what  suits  him; 
and  which,  even  if  it  were  applicable,  would 
answer  but  a  small  part  of  his  purpose.  The  Scot- 
tish system  differs  from  the  English  in  its  appli- 
cation to  persons  not  traders ;  but  agrees  wiUi  it 
in  the  great  essentials  of  perfect  security  fer 
creditors,  by  giving  them  the  initiative  in  the 
proceedings,  discriminating  between  innocent 
and  culpable  bankruptcy,  and  making  the  dis- 
charge from  debt  depend  upon  their  consent, 
bottomed  upon  an  attestation  of  integrity  froih 
the  officer  that  tries  the  case.  It  answera  no 
purpose  to  the  gentleman,  then,  to  carry  us  to 
Scotland  fer  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  our  con- 
stitution. It  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  suggests 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  might  have 
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been  looking  to  Scotland  for  an  example  of  a 
bankrupt  system.  They  were  no  more  looking 
to  it  in  that  case,  than  they  were  in  speaking  of 
Juries,  and  in  guarantying  the  right  of  Jury 
trials — a  Jury  of  tweWe,  with  unanimity,  as  in 
England ;  and  not  of  fifteen,  with  a  majority  of 
eight  to  give  the  Terdict,  as  in  Scotland.  In  all 
its  employment  of  technical,  legal,  and  political 
phrases,  the  constitution  used  them  as  used  in 
England — ^the  country  from  which  we  reoeiTBd 
our  birth,  our  language,  our  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  all  our  systems  of  Uw  and  politics. 
We  got  an  from  England ;  and,  this  bdng  the 
case,  there  is  no  use  in  following  the  gentleman 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  after  dislodging  him 
from  Scotland;  but  as  he  has  quoted  the  con- 
.tinent  for  the  effect  of  the  cesno  in  abolishing 
debts,  and  for  its  identity  with  bankruptcy,  I 
must  be  indulged  with  giving  him'a  few  dta- 
lions  from  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  embodies 
the  principles  of  the  ciril  law,  and  exemplifies 
the  systems  of  Europe  Wh  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolyencies.    Here  they  are : 

Mr.  B.  here  read  copiously  fit>m  the  Code 
Napoleon,  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcies  and 
cession  of  property ;  the  former  contained  in  the 
commercial  division  of  the  code,  the  latter  in  the 
civiL  Bankruptcy  was  divided  into  two  classes 
— innocent  and  firaudulent;  both  confined  to 
traders  (comTnercanU) ;  the  former  were  treated 
with  lenity,  the  latter  with  criminal  severity. 
The  innocent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who  be- 
came unable  to  pay  his  debts  by  the  casualties 
of  trade,  and  who  had  not  lived  beyond  his 
means,  nor  gambled,  nor  engaged  in  speculations 
of  pure  hazard ;  who  kept  fiiir  books,  and  satis- 
fled  his  creditors  and  the  Judge  of  his  integrity. 
The  fraudulent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who 
had  lived  prodigally,  or  gambled,  or  engaged  in 
speculations  of  pure  hazard,  or  who  had  not 
kept  books,  or  not  kept  them  fairly,  or  misap- 
plied deposits,  or  violated  trusts,  or  been  guilty 
of  any  fraudulent  practice.  He  was  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  could  not  be  discharged  firom  his 
debts  by  any  majority  of  his  creditors  what- 
ever. Cession  of  property — in  French,  la  ces- 
aion  de  biena — ^was  precisely  the  cessio  omnium 
bonorum  of  the  Romans,  as  established  by 
Julius  Cesar.  It  applied  to  all  persons,  and 
obtained  for  them  freedom  from  imprisonment, 
and  from  suits,  on  the  surrender  of  all  their 


present  property  to  their  creditors;  leaving 
their  tatare  acquisitions  liable  for  the  remainder 
of  the  debt.  It  was  the  insolvent  law  of  the 
dvil  law ;  and  thus  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
were  as  distinct  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  governed  by  the 
same  principles. 

Having  read  these  extracts  from  the  dvil  kw, 
Mr.  B.  resumed  his  speech,  and  went  on  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  was  as  unfortunate  in  his 
visit  to  the  continent  as  in  his  visit  to  Scotland. 
In  the  first  place  he  had  no  right  to  go  there 
for  exemplification  of  the  terms  oaed  in  our  con- 
stitution.   The  framers  of  the  constitution  did 
not  look  to  other  countries  for  examples.  Tbej 
looked  to  England  alone.    In  the  second  place, 
if  we  sought  them  elsewhere,  we  found  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  we  found  in  Eng- 
land:  we  found   bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
everywhere  distinct  and  inconvertible.    Tbey 
were,  and  are,  distinct  everywhere;  here  and 
elsewhere — at  home  and  abroad — ^in  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  all  over  Europe.    They 
have  never  been  confounded  anywhere,  aikl  can- 
not be  confounded  here,  without  committing  a 
double  offence :  Jirat^  violating  our  own  consti- 
tution; aecandly,  invading  the  States.     And 
with  this,  I  dismiss  the  gentieman's  first  funda- 
mental position,  affirming  that  he  has  utteriy 
fkiled  in  his  attempt  to  confound  bankruptcy 
with  insolvency;   and,  therefore,  has  utterly 
failed  to  gain  Jurisdiction  for  Congress  over  tlM 
general  debts  of  the  community,  by  the  pretext 
of  the  bankrupt  power. 

I  have  said  that  this  so-called  bankrupt  bill 
of  ours  is  copied  from  the  insolvent  law  of  the 
first  year  of  Geoige  lY.,  and  its  ameodoaents; 
and  so  it  is,  all  except  section  13  of  that  act, 
which  is  omitted,  and  for  the  purpose  of  kec^ 
ing  out  the  distinction  between  bankrupts  and 
insolvents.    That  section  makes  the  distinction. 
The  act  permits  all  debtors  to  petition  for  ibe 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  law,  that  is  to  say,  die- 
charge  fVom  imprisonment  on  surrenderii^  their 
property;  yet,  in  every  case  in  which  txvdeia, 
merchants,  &c  petition,  the  proceedings  stop 
until  taken  up^  and  proceeded  upon  by  the 
creditors.    The  filing  the  petition  by  a  peraoo 
Bulject  to  the  bankrupt  law,  is  simply  held  to 
be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  thecrecEitari 
may  proceed,  or  not,  as  on  any  other  act  cf 
bankruptcy,  precisely  as  they  please.  Axtd.  thus 
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insolfeuy  and  bankmptcy  are  kept  distinct ; 
doable  prorisloDS  on  the  same  subject  are  pre- 
Teoted;  and  consistency  is  preserved  in  the 
idministntion  of  the  laws.    Not  so  nnder  our 
ISL  The  omission  to  copy  this  13th  section 
bas  nullified  all  that  relates  to  in Yohintaiy  bank- 
nptcy'f  pats  it  into  the  power  of  those  who  are 
rabject  to  that  proceeding  to  avoid  it,  at  their 
plearare,  hy  the  simple  and  obvions  process  of 
iTuUng  tbemselyes  of  their  absolute  right  to 
proceed  Toluntarily.    And  now  a  word  upon 
Tolanteer  bankraptcy.    It  is  an  invention  and  a 
cndify  in  our  bill,  growing  out  of  the  confound- 
iDg  of  bankraptcy  and  insolvency.    There  is  no 
BQcb  tiiix^  in  England,  or  in  any  bankrupt  sys- 
tem in  the  world ;  and  cannot  be,  without  re- 
Teisiog  all  the  rules  of  right)  and  subjecting  the 
creditor  to  the  mercy  of  his  debtor.     The  Eng- 
M  biokrupt  act  of  the  6th  (George  lY.,  and 
the  insolvent  debtors'  act  of  the  Ist  of  the  same 
reign,  admit  the  bankrupt,  as  an  insolvent,  to 
file  his  declaration  of  insolvency,  and  petition 
for  relief;  but  there  it  stops.    His  voluntary 
Ktion  goes  no  further  than  the  declaration  and 
petition.  Upon  that,  his  creditors,  if  they  please, 
may  proceed  against  him  as  a  bankrupt,  taking 
the  declaration*  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.    K 
they  do  not  choose  to  proceed,  the  case  stops. 
The  bankrupt  cannot  bring  his  creditors  into 
coart,  and  prosecute  his  claim  to  bankruptcy, 
vtether  they  will  or  not  This  is  dear  from  the 
6th  section  of  the  bankrupt  act  of  George  lY., 
ud  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors' 
act  of  the  1st  year  of  the  same  reign ;  and  thus 
ow  act  of  1841  has  the  honor  of  inventing  vol- 
ooteer  bankruptcy,  and  thus  puttmg  the  aboli- 
tion of  debts  in  the  hands  of  every  person  I  for 
theae  volunteers  have  a  right  to  be  disdiarged 
from  their  debts,  without  the  consent  <^  their 
cnditora! 

Hr.  Benton  then  read  the  two  sections  of  the 
two  acu  of  Geoise  lY.  to  which  he  had  referred, 
aod  commented  upon  them  to  sustain  his  posi- 
tiooa.  And  first  the  6th  secticm  of  the  act  of 
^wr^  lY.  (1826)  for  the  amendment  of  the 
^^Bakmpt  laws : 

''Sic.  6.  That  if  any  such  trader  shall  file  hi  the 
^Ace  ofthe  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary  of  bank- 
^^^  a  declaration  in  writing^  signed  by  such 
tj*der,  and  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor, 
^  ne  is  inso>vent  or  unable  to  meet  his  en- 
nuMiiti^  the  said  secretary  of  bankrupts,  or 


his  deputy,  shall  sign  a  memorandum  that  such 
declaration  hath  been  filed ;  which  memorandum 
shall  be  authority  for  the  JiOndon  Gazette  to  in- 
sert an  advertisement  of  such  declantion  there- 
in ;  and  every  such  declaration  shall,  after  sudi 
advertisement  inserted  as  aforesaid,  be  an  a/Ct 
of  bankruptof  commiited  by  such  trauer  at 
the  time  when  such  declaration  was  fled :  but 
no  commission  shall  issue  tliereupon,  unless  it 
be  sued  out  within  two  calendar  months  next 
after  the  insertion  of  such  advertisement,  and 
unless  suflh  advertisement  shall  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  London  Gasette  within  eight  days 
after  such  declaration  filed.  And  no  docket 
shall  be  struck  upon  such  act  of  bankruptcy  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  four  days  next  after  such 
insertion  m  such  advertisement  in  case  such 
commission  is  to  be  executed  in  London ;  or  be« 
fore  the  expiration  of  eight  days  next  after  such 
insertion,  in  case  such  conimission  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  cpuntry ;  and  the  Gazette  contain- 
ing such  advertisement  shall  be  evidence  to  be 
received  ft  such  declaration  having  been  filed." 

Having  read  this  section,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was 
explicit,  and  precluded  ai^^ument  The  volun- 
tary action  of  the  debtor,  which  it  authorized, 
was  limited  to  the  mere  filing  of  the  declaration 
of  insolvency.  It  went  no  further ;  and  it  was 
confined  to  traders — to  the  trading  classes-^ 
who,  alone,  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  English  had,  as  we  all 
know,  an  insolvent  sy^m,  as  well  as  a  bank- 
rupt isystem.  They  had  an  insolvent  debtors' 
court,  as  well  as  a  bankrupt  court ;  and  both 
these  were  kept  separate,  although  there  were 
no  States  in  England  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
by  treading  down  the  insolvent  laws.  Not  so 
with  us.  Our  insolvent  laws,  though  belonging 
to  iStates  called  soverdgn,  are  all  trampled  un- 
der foot !  There  would  be  a  time  to  go  into 
this.  At  present,  Mr.  B.  would  only  say  that, 
in  England,  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  were 
still  kept  distinct ;  and  no  insolvent  trader  was 
allowed  to  proceed  as  a  bankrupt.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  insolvent,  applying  in  the  insolvent 
debtors'  court  for  the  release  of  his  person, 
could  not  proceed  one  stop  beyond  filing  his 
declaration.  At  that  point  the  creditors  took 
up  the  declaration,  if  they  pleased,  transferred 
the  case  to  the  bankrupt  court,  and  prosecuted 
the  case  in  that  court.  This  is  done  by  virtue 
of  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  act 
of  7th  George  lY.  (1827).  Mr.  B.  read  the 
section,  as  follows : 
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^InaolterU  debtors^  act  of  7  th  year  of  George 
IV.  (1827). 

"Sec.  13.  And  be  it  Jwiher  enacted.  That 
the  filing  of  the  petition  of  ereiy  pereon  in  ac- 
toal  custody,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
oonceming  bankrupts,  and  who  shall  apply  by 
petition  to  the  said  court  for  his  or  her  discharge 
mm  custody,  according  to  this  act,  shall  be  ao- 
ootinted  and  adjudged  an  a<^  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  time  <f filing  such  petition;  and  that 
any  commission  issuing  against  each  person, 
and  under  which  he  or  she  shall  b%  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  said 
court,  and  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette^ 
for  hearing  the  matters  of  such  petition,  or  at 
any  time  within  two  calendar  months  from  the 
time  of  filing  such  petition,  shall  haye  effect  to 
avoid  any  conyeyanoe  ana  assignment  of  the 
estate  and  efiects  of  such  person,  which  shall 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  proyisions 
of  this  act :  Provided,  always,  That  the  filine 
of  such  petition  shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  unless  such  person  be  sf  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  so  advertised  as  afore- 
said, or  witMn  such  two  calendar  months  as 
aforesaid ;  but  that  eveiy  sueh  conveyance  and 
assignment  shall  be  good  and  valid,  notwith- 
standing any  commission  of  bankruptcy  under 
which  such  person  shall  be  declared  bankrupt 
after  the  time  so  advertised  lis  aforesaid,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  such  two  calendar  months 
as  aforesaid." 

This  (said  Mr.  R)  accords  with  the  section 
of  the  year  before  in  the  bankrupt  act.  The 
two  sections  are  accojjdant,  and  identioal  in 
their  provisions.  They  keep  up  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  insolvency  and  bankrupt^, 
which,  some  of  our  judges  have  undertaken  to 
abrogate;  they  keep  up,  also,  the  great  distinc* 
tion  between  the  proper  subjects  of  bankrupt- 
cy— ^to  wit :  traders,  and  those  who  are  pot 
traders ;  and  they  keep  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  release  of  the  person  (which  is  the 
object  of  insolvent  laws)  and  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  with  the  consent  of  creditors,  which  is 
the  object  of  bankrupt  systems.  By  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  ^^ person^*  in  custody  who  files  a 
dedaration  of  insolvency  shall  be  a  trader,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  it  only  operates 
as  an  act  of  bankruptcy — ^upon  which  the  cred^ 
iters  may  proceed,  or  not,  as  they  please.  If 
they  proceed,  it  is  done  by  suing  out  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy ;  which  carries  the  case  to 
the  bankrupt  court  If  the  creditors  do  not 
proceed,  the  petition  of  the  insolvent  trader 
only  releases  his  person.  Beiiig  subject  to 
bankruptcy,  his  creditors  may  call  him  into  the 


bankrupt  court,  if  they  please;  if  theydooot, 
he  cannot  take  it  there,  nor  dum  the  benefit 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  insolvent  court:  be  aa 
only  get  his  person  released.    This  is  deir 
from  the  section ;  and  our  bill  of  1841  comiDit- 
ted  something  worse  than  a  folly  m  not  oopjing 
this  section.     That  bill  creates  two  sorts  of 
bankruptcy — ^voluntaiy.  and  involuntaiy— ud, 
by  a  singular  folly,  makes  them  conyertiblel 
so  that  all  may  be  volunteers,  if  thej  pleasCi 
It  makes  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  sooe 
others  of  the  trading  classes,  subject  to  isa^ 
untaiy  bankruptcy :  then  it  gives  all  penom 
.whatever   the   right  to  proceed  voluntarUj. 
Thus  the  involuntary  sulyects  of  bankmptrf 
may  become  volunteers;   and  the  distiiKtkQ 
becomes  ridiculous  and  null.    Our  bill,  whidli 
is  compiled  fix»m  the  English  Insolvent  Debton' 
Act^  and  is  itself  nothing  but  an  iDSolvent  lav 
perverted  to  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  wiU 
of  the  debtor,  should  have  copied  the  13th  seo* 
tion  of  the  English  insolvent  law;  for  want  of 
copying  this^  it  annihilated  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy — ^made  all  persons^,  traders  or  sot,  ?qI- 
unteers  who  chose  to  be  so — ^released  aU  debts, 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  without  the  consent 
of  a  single  creditor ;  and  oonmutted  the  moA 
daring  legislative  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 
property,  which  the  world  ever  beheld! 


CHAPTBB    LXVIIL 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAND  BKTESTJl 
AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  THB  8TATB  DEVI& 

About  two  hnildied  millians  of  doUan  vol 
due  from  States  and  corporations  to  creditat 
in  Europe.  These  debts  were  in  stocka,  moA 
depreciated  by  the  fiulure  in  many  instances  tp 
pay  the  accruing  interes^rin  some  iastaao^ 
fidiure  to  provide  for  the  principaL  TbeiB 
creditors  became  uneasy,  and  wished  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  their  debta  As 
early  as  the  year  1838  tins  wish  b^gan  to  be 
manifested:  m  the  year  1839  it  was  openly  ex- 
pressed :  in  the  year  1840,  it  became  a  r^nhr 
question,  mixing  itself  up  in  our  preside&tiil 
election ;  and  openly  engaging  the  active  extf* 
tions  of  foreigners.    Direct  aasomption  was  aoi 
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uged:  indirect)  bj  giving  the  public  land  rev- 
enae  to  the  States^  was  the  mode  pursued,  and 
the  one  leoommended  hy  Mr.  Tjler.     In  his 
first  refular  message,  he  recommended  this  dis- 
poeitioD  of  the  public  lands,  and  with  the  ex- 
pressed Tiev  of  enabling  the  States  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  also  to  raise  the  value  of  the  stock. 
It  was  a  Yicious  recommendation,  and  a  flagrant 
and  peniicious  violation  of  the  constitution.    It 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  federal  debts :  that  was  declared  in 
the  constitution.     Th<»e  was  no  prohibition 
ipon  the  payment  of  the  State  debts :  that  was 
a  departure  from  the  objects  of  the  Union  too 
gross  to  require  prohibition :  and  the  absence 
ef  anj  authority  to  do  so  was  a  prohibition  as 
thsduk  as  if  ezi^essed  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who  held  to  the  limitations  of  the  constitution, 
and  oDDsidered  a  power,  not  granted,  as  a  power 
deniei    Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  with  force  and 
cieaness,  and  with  more  than  usual  animation, 
tgainst  this  proposed  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion.  He  said: 

'^  If  the  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would 
make  a  wider  breach  in  the  constitution,  and  be 
followed  by  changes  more  disastrous,  tnan  anv 
other  measure  ^mich  has  ever  been  adopted. 
It  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  constitution, 
go  &r  beyond  the  general  wel&re  doctrine  oi 
former  days,  which  stretched  the  power  of  the 
goremment  as  far  as  it  was  then  supposed  was 
possible  by  construction,  hovrever  bold.  But 
as  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  it  assigned  to 
the  powers  of  the  government,  it  admitted  by 
imphcstion  that  there  were  limits ;  while  this 
bill  as  I  shall  show,  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  admitted,  would  supersede  all  limits.  Ac- 
cording io  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  Con- 
gress had  power  to  raise  money  and  appro- 
jiriate  it  to  all  objects  which  might  seem  oolcu-* 
ated  to  promote  the  general  welfare — that  is, 
the  prosperity  of  the  States,  regarded  in  their 
*Ggngate  character  as  members  of  the  Union : 
^v?  to  express  it  more  briefly,  and  in  language 
<Aa  so  common,  to  national  objects:  thus  ez- 
dndingj  by  necessary  implication,  all  that  were 
not  national,  as  ialling  within  the  sphere  of  the 
ftparate  States.  It  takes  in  what  is  excluded 
nsder  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  and  assumes 
for  Congtess  the  right  to  raise  money,  to  give 
lif^stribution  to  the  States :  that  is,  to  be  ap- 
phed  by  them  to  those  very  local  State  objects 
towhidi  that  doctrine,  bv  necessary  implica- 
tioii,  denied  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  appro- 

Site  money ;  and  thus  superseding  idl  the 
ts  of  the  con8titution--as  far,  at  least  as 
the  money  power  is  concerned.  SuclLand  so 
orerwhelming,  are  the  constitutional  difficulties 
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whidi  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can 
overcome  them — ^who  can  bring  himself  to  vote 
for  this  bill — need  trouble  himself  about  cpnsti- 
tutional  scruples  hereafter.  He  may  swallow 
without  hesitation  bank,  tariff,  and  every  other 
unconstitutional  measure  which  has  ever  been 
adopted  or  proposed.  Tes ;  it  would  be  easier 
to  make  a  plausible  argument  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  aboli- 
tionists— for  abolition  itself— than  for  this  de- 
testable bill.  And  yet  we  find  senators  from 
slaveholding  States,  the  very  safety  of  whose 
constituents  depends  upon  a  strict  construction 
of  the  constitution,  recording  their  names  in  fa- 
vor of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  nothing 
to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a 
course  so  blind  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that  hr 
natidsm  of  party  zeal,  openly  avowed  on  this 
floor,  which  regards  the  preservation  of  the 
power  of  the  wmg  party  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration i  It  has  staked  its  existence  on  the 
passage  of  this,  and  the  other  measures  for 
which  this  extraordinary  session  wap  called; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  one  and  secure  the  other,  constituents,  con- 
stitution, dntjj  country, — all  arc  forgotten.'' 

Clearly  unconstitutional,  the  measure  itself 
was  brought  forward  at  the  most  inauspicious 
time— when .  the  Treasury  was  empty,  a  loan 
bill,  and  a  tax  bill  actually  depending;  and 
measures  going  on  to  raise  money  from  the  cus- 
toms, not  only  to  support  the  government,  but 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  very  land  money 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  States.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton exposed  this  aggravation  in  some  pointed 
remarks: 

What  a  time  to  choose  for  squandering  this 
patrimony !  We  are  just  in  the  midst  of  loans, 
and  taxes,  and  new  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, and  scraping  high  and  low  to  find  money 
to  support  the  government.  Congress  was 
called  together  to  provide  revenue ;  and  we  be- 
gin with  throwing  away  what  we  have.  We 
have  just  passed  a  bill  to  borrow  twelve  mil- 
lions^ which  will  cost  the  people  sixteen  mil- 
lions to  pay.  We  have  a  bill  on  the  calendar — 
the  next  one  in  order — to  tax  every  thing  now 
free,  and  to  raise  every  tax  now  low,  to  raise 
eight  or  ten  millions  for  the  government,  at  the 
cost  of  eighteen  or  twenty  to  the  people.  Six- 
teen millions  of  deficit  salute  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year.  A  new  loan  of 
twelve  millions  is  announced  for  the  next  ses 
sion.  All  the  articles  of  consumption  which 
escape  taxation  now,  are  to  be  caught  and  taxed 
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then.  Such  are  the  rerelations  of  the  chairmaa 
of  the  Finance  Committee;  and  thej  corres- 
pond with  our  own  calculations  of  their  con- 
duct In  addition  to  all  this,  we  haye  just 
commenced  the  national  defences — ^neglected 
when  we  had  forty  millions  of  surplus,  now 
obliged  to  be  attended  to  when  we  have 
nothing:  these  defences  are  to  cost  above  a 
hundred  millions  to  create  them,  and  above  ten 
millions  annually  to  sustain  them.  A  new  and 
frightful  extravagance  has  broken  out  in  the 
Indian  Department.  Treaties  which  cannot  be 
named,  are  to  cost  millions  upon  millions.  Wild 
savages,  who  cannot  count  a  hundred  except  by 
counting  their  fingers  ten  times  over,  are  to 
have  millions;  and  the  customs  to  pay  all;  for 
the  lands  are  no  longer  to  pay  for  themselves, 
or  to  discharge  the  heavy  annuities  which  have 
grown  out  of  their  acquisition.  The  chances 
of  a  war  ahead :  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  under  the  new  administration,  not 
thirteen  millions  as  veas  promised,  but  above 
thirty,  as  tins  session  proves.  To  crown  all, 
the  federal  party  in  power !  that  party  whose 
instinct  is  debt  and  tax — whose  passion  is  waste 
and  squander — whose  cry  is  that  of  the  horse- 
leech, give !  give !  give ! — whose  call  is  that  of 
the  grave,  more !  more !  more !  In  such  cii^ 
cumstances,  and  with  such  prospects  ahead,  we 
tire  called  upon  to  throw  away  the  land  revenue, 
and  turn  our  whole  attention  to  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing. The  custom-house  duties — ^that  is  to 
say,  foreign  commerce,  founded  upon  the  labor 
of  the  South  and  West,  is  to  pay  all.  The 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  South  and  West  are 
to  take  the  chief  load,  and  to  carry  it  Well 
may  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clat] 
announce  the  forthcoming  of  new  loans  and 
taxes — the  recapture  of  the  tea  and  coffee  tax, 
if  they  escape  us  now — and  the  increase  and 
perpetuity  of  the  salt  tax.  All  this  must  come, 
and  more  too,  if  federalism  rules  a  few  years 
longer.  A  few  years  more  under  federal  sway, 
at  ^e  rate  things  have  gone  on  at  this  session 
— ^this  sweet  little  session  called  to  relieve  the 
people — and  our  poor  America  would  be  ripe 
for  the  picture  for  which  England  now  sits,  and 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  drawn  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Listen  to  it,  and  hear 
what  federalism  would  soon  bring  us  to,  if  not 
•topped  in  its  mad  career : 


"  Taxes  upon  every  article  whidi  enters  btc 
the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  un- 
der the  foot    Taxes  upon  every  thing  which  it 
is  pleasant  to  see,  hear^  feel,  smell,  or  taste. 
Taxes    upon  warmth,  hght,  and   looomotioiL 
Taxes  on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth;   on  every  thing  that  oomes 
from  abroad,  or  is  grovm  at  home.    Taxes  on 
the  raw  material;  taxes  on  every  fresh  vihe 
that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  mia 
Taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  a  man's  sp- 
petite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health ; 
on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and 
the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  brass 
nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride. 
At  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant  we  most 
pay.    The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with 
a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road.     The  djiog 
Englishman  pours  his  medicine,  which  has  ptid 
seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fif- 
teen per  cent;  flings  himself  back  upon  his 
chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per 
cent ;  makes  his  will  on  an  eight-pound  stami^ 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  ior  the 
privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.    His  whole 
proper^  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent     Besides  the  probate,  lar^ 
fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  disn- 
cel;  his  virtues  handed  down  to  posterity  on 
taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his 
&thers,  to  be  taxed  no  more.'* 

This  is  the  why  the  English  are  now  taxed, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  us  if  the  federalists 
should  remain  a  few  years  in  povrer. 

Execrable  as  this  bill  is  in  itself^  and  for  its 
objects,  and  for  the  consequences  which  it  draws 
after  it,  it  is  stall  more  abominable  for  the  time 
and  maimer  in  which  it  is  driven  through  Con- 
gress, and  the  contingencies  on  which  its  pas- 
sage is  to  depend.  What  is  the  time  ? — ^when 
the  new  States  are  just  ready  to  douUe  their 
representation,  and  to  present  a  frtmt  whidi 
would  command  respect  for  their  rights,  and 
secure  the  grant  of  all  their  just  demanda 
They  are  pounced  upon  in  this  nick  of  time^ 
before  the  arrival  of  their  full  representatioi 
under  the  new  census,  to  be  manacled  and  Al- 
tered by  a  law  which  assumes  to  be  a  perpetual 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  to  bind 
their  interests  for  ever.  This  is  the  time !  what 
is  the  manner  ? — gagged  through  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  by  the  previous  question,  and 
by  new  rules  fabricated  from  day  to  day,  to 
stifle  discussion,  prevent  amendments,  aupptes 
yeas  and  nays,  and  hMe  the  deeds  which  sfaoh 
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Bed  the  li^t.  This  wu  the  mAzmer !  What 
WIS  the  oontiiigeney  on  which  its  passage  was 
to  depend  ?^the  passage  of  the  banknipt  Inll  \ 
So  that  this  execrable  bill,  halted  as  it  was  with 
dmuxttn  to  old  States,  and  hrihes  to  the  new 
ones,  and  pressed  under  the  gag,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  new  representation,  was  still  un- 
able to  get  through  without  a  bargain  for  pass- 
ing the  haakrupt  bill  at  the  same  time.  Can 
each  legislation  stand  f  Can  6k>d,  or  man,  re- 
spect BQch  work  ? 

Bat  a  circumstance  wluch  distinguished  the 
passage  of  this  bill  firom  all  others — which  up 
to  that  daj  was  without  a  precedent-^was  the 
open  exertion  of  a  foreign  interest  to  influence 
our  legislation.    This  interest  had  ak*ead7  ex- 
erted itself  in  our  presidential  election :  it  now 
•ppeared  in  our  legislation.    Victorious  in  the 
election,  thej  attended  Ck>ngres8  to  see  that 
their  expectations  were  not  disappointed.    The 
lobbies  of  the    House  contained  them:    the 
boardmg-houses  of  the  whig  members  were 
their  resort :  the  democracy  kept  aloof^  though 
under  other  circumstances  they  would  hare 
heen  glad  to  hare  paid  honor  to  respectable 
strangers,  only  aroided  now  on  account  of  in- 
terest and  exertions  in  our  elections  and  legis- 
htion.     Mr.  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York 
hrought  this  scandal  to  the  full  notice  of  the 
House.    "  In  connection  with  this  point  I  will 
add  that,  at  the  time  this  cheat  was  in  prepara- 
tion—the merchants'  petition  being  drawn  up 
hj  the  brokers  and  speculators  for  the  con- 
gressional   market — there    were    conspicuous 
hankers  in  Wall  street,  anxious  observers,  if 
iM>t  co-laborers   in   the  moyement.     Among 
them  might  be  named  Mr.  Bates,  partner  of  the 
celebrated  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Oryder,  of  the  equally  celebrated 
hoQ5e  of  Morrison,  Cryder  &  Company ;  Mr. 
Palmer,  junior,  son  of  Mr.  Horsley  Pahner,  now, 
<ff  lat^,  the  gOTemor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Nor  were   these  'allies'  seen  only  in  Wall 
street.   Their  Tiaits  were  extended  to  the  capi- 
tol ;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  debate 
upon  this  bill  in  the  other  House,  they  hare 
heen  in  the  lobbies,  attentiTe,  and  apparently 
interested   listeners.     I  make   no   comment. 
dmoDeot  is  unnecessary.    I  state  facts — ^unde- 
iBable  &cts:  and  it  is  with  feelings  akin  to  hu- 
ailiation  and  shame  that  I  stand  up  here  and 
itate  theok.''    These  respectable  visitors  had  a 


twofold  object  in  their  attention  to  our  legislar 
tion — ^the  getting^  a  national  bank  established, 
as  well  as  the  State  debts  provided  for.  Mr. 
Benton  also  pointed  out  this  outrage  upon  our 
legislation : 

He  then  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  bill — ^its 
origin,  character,  and  effects ;  and  showed  it  to 
be  federal  in  its  origin,  associated  with  all  the 
federal  measures  of  the  present  and  past  ses- 
sions; with  bank,  tariff,  assumption  of  State 
debts,  dependent  lipon  the  bankrupt  bill  for  its 
passage ;  violative  of  the  constitution  and  the 
compacts  with  the  new  States ;  and  crowning  all 
its  titles  to  infamy  by  drawing  capitalists  from 
London  to  attend  this  extra  session  of  Congress, 
to  promote  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  their  ovm 
benefit.  He  read  a  paragraph  from  the  money 
artide  in  a  New  York  paper,  reciting  the  names 
and  attendance,  on  account  of  this  bill,  of  the 
foreign  capitalists  at  Washington.  The  passage 
was  in  these  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  almost 
every  foreign  house  had  a  representative  here. 
Wilson,  Palmer,  Cryder,  Bates,  Willinck,  Hope^ 
Jaudon,  and  a  host  of  others,  came  over  on  va- 
rious  pretences ;  all  were  in  attenduioe  at  Wash- 
ington, and  all  seeking  to  forward  the  proposed 
measures.  The  land  bill  was  to  give  them  three 
millions  per  annum  from  the  public  Treasury, 
or  thirty  millions  in  ten  years,  and  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  least  thirty  millions  more. 
The  revenue  bill  was  to  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  Treasury.  The  loan*  bill  was  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  importa- 
tions and  of  exchange  operations ;  and  the  new 
bank  was  the  instrument  of  putting  the  whole 
in  operation." 

This  Mr.  Benton  accompanied  by  an  article 
from  a  London  paper,  showing  that  the  capitalists 
in  that  city  were  counting  upon  the  success  of 
their  emissaries  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
passage  of  this  land  bill  was  the  first  and  most 
anxious  wish  of  their  hearts — ^that  they  con- 
sidered It  equivalent  to  the  assumption  of  the 
State  debts — and  that  the  benefit  of  the  bill 
would  go  to  themselves.  This  established  the 
character  of  the  bill,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the  national 
legislation  the  degrading  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  a  foreign  interference.  For  the  flrst 
time  in  the  history  of  our  government,  foreign- 
ers have  attended  our  Congress,  to  promote  the 
passage  of  laws  for  their  own  beneflt.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  had  London  capitalists  for 
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lobby  members ;  snd,  mortifying  to  be  told,  in- 
stead of  being  repulsed  bj  defeat,  they  hare 
been  encouraged  by  success;  and  their  future 
attendance  may  now  be  looked  for  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  our  fiiture  sessions  of  Congress, 
when  they  haye  debts  to  secure,  stocks  to  en- 
hance, or  a  national  bank  to  establish. 

Mr.  Benton  also  denounced  the  bill  for  its 
unconstitutionality,  its  demagogue  character,  its 
demoralizing  tendencies,  its  bid  for  popularity, 
and  its  undaunted  attempt  to  debauch  the  people 
with  their  own  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abchcr], 
to  whose  speech  I  am  now  replying,  in  allusion 
to  the  frequent  cry  of  breach  of  the  constitution, 
when  there  is  no  breach,  says  he  is  sick  and 
weary  of  the  cry,  wolf !  wolf !  when  there  is  no 
wolf.  I  say  so  too.  The  constitution  should 
not  be  trifled  with — should  not  be  inyoked  on 
every  petty  occasion — ^should  not  be  proclaimed 
in  danger  when  there  is  no  danger.  Granting 
that  this  has  been  done  sometimes-^-that  too 
often,  and  with  too  little  consideration,  I3ie  grave 
question  of  constitutionality  has  been  pressed 
into  trivial  discussions,  and  violation  proclaimed 
where  there  was  none:  granting  this,  I  must 
yet  be  permitted  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case 
now.  It  is  not  now  a  cry  of  wolf!  when  there 
is  no  wolf.  It  is  no  false  or  sham  cry  now. 
The  boy  cries  in  earnest  this  time.  The  wolf 
has  come!  Long,  lank,  gaunt,  hungry,  vora- 
cious, and  ferocious,  the  beast  is  hen !  howling, 
for  its  prey,  and  determined  to  have  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  the  shepherd.  The  politi- 
cal stockjobbers  and  gamblers  raven  for  the 
public  lands,  and  tear  the  constitution  to  pieces 
to  get  at  them.  They  seize,  pillage,  and  plunder 
the  lands.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misconstruction, 
but  of  violation.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misunder- 
standing the  constitution,  but  of  assault  and 
battery-H)f  maim  and  murde]>--of  homicide  and 
assassination — committed  upon  it  Never  has 
such  a  daring  outrage  been  perpetrated — never 
such  a  contravention  of  the  object  of  a  confedera- 
tion— ^never  such  a  total  perversion,  and  bare- 
faced departure,  from  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  community  of  States  bound  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  defence,  and  not  for  the  plunder 
of  each  other.  No,  sir  I  no !  The  constitution 
was  not  made  to  divide  money.  This  confedo- 
xacy  was  not  framed  for  a  distribution  among 
jts  members  of  lands,  money,  properly,  or  effects 
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of  any  kind.    It  contains  rules  and 
for  raising  money — ^for  levying  dutk 
which  the  new  tariff  will  violate ;  and 
direct  taxes  in  proportion  to  federal  population; 
but  it  contains  no  rule  for  dividing  money ;  and 
the  distributors  have  to  make  one  as  they  go^ 
and  the  rule  they  make  is  precisdy  the  one  tbtt 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  bill ;  and  that  varies 
with  the  varying  strength  of  the  distribatiog 
party.    In  1836,  in  the  deposit  act,  it  was  the 
federal  representation  in  the  two  Houses  d 
Congress :  in  this  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  Hooss 
of  Representatives,  it  was  the  federal  numbei& 
We  have  put  in  representation:  it  will  oqhm 
back  to  us  with  numbers;  and  numbers  wiQ 
prevail ;  for  it  is  a  mere  case  of  plundei^-tbe 
plunder  of  the  youQg  States  by  the  old  ones— 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong.    Sir,  it  is  sixteen 
years  since  these  schemes  <^  distribution  wen 
brought  into  this  chamber,  and  I  have  viewed 
them  all  in  the  same  light,  and  given  them  all 
the  same  indignant  oppoution.    I  have  opposed 
all  these  schemes  ss  unconstitutiona],  immonl, 
fktal  to  the  Union,  degrading  to  the  peopk,  de- 
bauching to  the  States ;  and  inevitably  tending 
to  centralism  on  one  hand  or  to  disruption  on 
the  other.    I  have  opposed  the  whole,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  proposition  of  a  senator  ^tn 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dickxbsom],  to  divide  five 
millions  of  the  sinking  fimd,  and  following  the 
baneful  scheme  through  all  its  modifications  ftf 
the  distribution  of  surplus  revenue,  and  finally 
of  land  revenue.  I  have  opposed  the  whole,  ad- 
hering to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  objects 
of  the  confedenuT',  and  scoining  the  ephemeral 
popularity  which  a  venal  system  of  plunder 
could  purchase  firom  the  victims,  or  the  dupes, 
of  a  fidse  and  sordid  policy'. 

I  scorn  the  bill:  I  scout  its  vaunted  popu- 
larity :  I  detest  it.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  an 
object  more  pitiable  and  contenq>tible  than  that 
of  the  demagogue  haranguing  for  votes,  and  ex- 
lubiting  his  tables  of  dollars  and  acres,  in  order 
to  show  each  voter,  or  each  State,  how  modi 
money  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Treasury  if  the  land  bill  passes.  Such  haran- 
guing, and  such  exhibition,  is  the  address  of  im- 
pudence and  knavery  to  supposed  ignoimnce, 
meanness,  and  folly.  It  is  treating  the  people 
as  if  they  were  penny  wise  and  pound  fboli^  \ 
and  stiU  more  mean  than  foolidL  Why,  the 
land  revenue^  after  deducting  the  expenses,  if 
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ftuiy  dirided  among  the  people,  would  not  ex- 
OMd  nlnepeDoe  a  head  per  annum ;  if  fiurly  di- 
nded  among  the  States,  and  applied  to  their 
debts,  it  would  not  supersede  above  ninepence 
per  annmn  of  taxation  upon  the  units  of  the 
population.    The  daj  for  land  sales  have  gone 
bf.   The  sales  of  this  year  do  not  exceed  a  inil- 
lioD  and  a  bdlf  of  dollars,  which  would  not  leave 
more  than  a  million  far  distribution ;  which, 
among  sixteen  millions  of  people  would  be  ex- 
actlj  fi>iupenoe  half  penny,  Y iig^nia  money,  per 
hnd  I  tkfp  in  New  York,  and  a  jncaiUon  in 
Louisiaoa.    At  two  millions,  it  would  be  nine- 
peDoe  a  bead  in  Virginia,  equivalent  to  a  levy  in 
New  Tork,  and  a  M  in  Louisiana !  precisely 
the  amoont  which,  in  specie  times,  a  gentleman 
gives  to  a  negro  boy  for  holding  his  horse  a 
nuDate  at  the  door.    And  for  this  miserable 
doit— this  insignificant  subdivision  of  a  shilling 
—a  Tofk  shilling— can  the  demagogue  suppose 
that  the  people  are  base  enough  to  violate  their 
coDstitation,  mean  enough  to  surrender  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  and  stupid  enough  to  be 
taxed  in  their  coffee,  tea,  salt,  sugar,  coats,  hats, 
blankets,  shoes,  shirts ;  and  every  article  of  com- 
fort, decency,  or  necessity,  which  they  eat,  drink, 
or  wear ;  or  on  which  they  stand,  sit,  sleep,  or  lie  ? 

The  bill  was  bound  to  pass.  Besides  being 
in  the  same  boat  with  the  other  cardinal  whig 
measnres—bank,  bankrupt,  repeal  of  independent 
trawirj— «ndaU  arranged  to  pass  together ;  and 
bceides  bemg  poshed  along  and  supported  by 
the  London  bankers — it  contained  withus  itself 
the  means  of  success.  It  was  richly  freighted 
with  inducements  to  conciliate  every  interest 
To  every  new  State  it  made  a  preliminary  dis- 
tribution of  ten  per  centum  (in  addition  to  the 
fife  per  centum  allowed  by  compact),  on  the 
tttoont  of  the  sales  withm  the  State :  then  it 
cMne  b  for  a  iuU  share  of  all  the  rest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  To  the  same  new  States 
it  gare  alao  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land ; 
or  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  up  that  amount 
where  leas  had  been  granted.  To  the  settlers 
ia  the  new  States,  including  foreigners  who  had 
iDAde  the  declaration  of  their  intentions  to  be- 
c^nne  naturalized  citizens,  it  gave  a  pre-emption 
ri^ht  in  the  public  lands,  to  the  amount  of  one 
qwrter  section :  160  acres.  Then  it  distributed 
the  whole  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  after  de- 
daetion  of  the  ten  and  the  five  per  centum  to 


the  new  States,  to  all  the  old  States  and  new 
States  together,  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion: and  included  all  the  States  yet  to  be 
created  in  this  scheme  of  distribution.  And 
that  no  part  of  the  people  should  go  without 
their  share  in  these  largesses,  the  Territories, 
though  not  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
though  not  a  Territory,  were  also  embraced  in 
the  plan— each  to  receive  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.  So  many  inducements  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  desire  the  bill,  and  such  a 
chance  for  popularity  to  its  authors,  made  sure, 
not  only  of  its  passage,  but  of  its  claim  to  the 
national  gratitude.  To  the  eye  of  patriotism,  it 
was  all  a  venal  proceeding — an  attempt  to  buy 
up  the  people  with  their  own  money — Shaving 
the  money  to  borrow  first.  For  it  so  happened 
that  while  the  distribution  bill  was  passing  in 
one  House.  *o  divide  out  money  among  the 
States  and  the  people,  there  was  a  loan  bill  de- 
pending in  the  other  House,  to  borrow  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  for  three  years ;  And  also,  a 
tax  bill  to  produce  eighteen  millions  a  year  to 
reimburse  that  loan,  and  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government  To  make  a  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  the  land  revenue  (equal 
to  several  millions  per  annum), ^looked  like 
fiituity ;  and  was  so  in  a  financial  or  govern- 
mental point  of  view.  But  it  was  supposed  that 
the  distribution  scheme  would  be  irresistibly 
popular — that  it  would  chain  the  people  and 
the  States  to  the  party  which  passed  it — and 
insure  them  success  in  the  ensuing  presidential 
elections.  Baseless  calculation,  as  it  applied 
to  the  people !  Vain  hope,  as  it  applied  to  them- 
selves !  The  very  men  that  passed  the  bill  had 
to  repeal  it,  under  the  sneaking  term  of  suspen- 
sion, before  their  terms  of  service  were  out — 
within  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  it  was 
passed!  to  be  precise,  within  eleven  calendar 
months  and  twelve  days,  from  the  day  of  its 
passage — counting  from  the  days,  inclusive  of 
both,  on  which  John  Tyler,  President,  approved 
and  disapproved  it — ^whereo^  hereafter.  But  it 
passed !  and  was  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  a  case 
of  mutual  assurance  with  the  other  whig  mea- 
sures, and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  party  vote- 
Mr.  Preston  excepted — ^who  "  broke  ranks,"  and 
voted  with  the  democracy,  making  the  negative 
vote  23.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates.  Bay^ 
ard,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Cuytoo, 
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Dixon,  Etbiis,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington, 
Kerr.  Mangum,  Merrick.  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelixi,  Porter,  PrentiBa,  RiTea,  Simmons,  Smith 
of  Indiana^  Southard,  TaUmadge,  White,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert  Fulton^King, 
Linn,  McKoberta,  Mouton,  Nicholson.  Pierce, 
Preston,  Seyier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbuiy,  Wright^ 
Young. 

In  the  House  the  Tote  was  dose — almost 
even — 116  to  108.    The  yens  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams.  Ellsha 
H.  Allen.  Landaff  W.  Andrews^  Sherlock  J.  An- 
drews. Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycrigg, 
Alfred  Baboock,  Osmyn  Baker,  Daniel  D.  Bar- 
nard, Victoiy  Birdseye,  Henry  Black,  Bemwd 
Blair,  WUliam  W.  Boardman^  Nathaniel  B.  Bor- 
den, John  M.  Botts,  George  k.  Briggs,  John  H. 
Brockwi^,  Dayid  Bronson.  Jeremiah  Brown, 
Barker  Bumell,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Thomas 
J.  Campbell,  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Thomas  C. 
Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  Staley  N.  Clarke, 
James  Coopr,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  Robert  B. 
Cranston,  James  H.  Crayens,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Edmund  Deberry,  John  Edwards,  Horace  Eye- 
lett,  William  P.  Fessenden.  Millard  FiUmoie, 

A.  Lawrence  Foster,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Meredith 
P.  Gentry,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  L. 
Goggin^Patrick  G.  Goode,  WiUis  Green.  John 
Greig,  Hiland  Hall,  William  Halstead,  William 
S.  Hasting  Thomas  Henry,  Charles  Hudson, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  James  Iryin,  William  W.  Inrin, 
Francis  James,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D. 
Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Joseph 
Lawrence,  Archibald  L.  Linn,  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall, Samson  Mason,  Joshua  Matiodot,  John 
Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  John  Maynard, 
John  Moore,  Christopher  Mor^oi,  Oalyary  Mor- 
ris, Jeremiah  Morrow,  Thomas  B.  Osborne. 
Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  James  A.  Pearce,  Nathaniel 
G.  Pendleton,  John  Pope,  Cuthbert  Powell, 
George  H.  Proffit,  Robert  Ramsey,  Benjamin 
Randall  Alexander  Randall  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Kenneth  RaynerJoseph  Ridgway,  George 

B.  Rodney,  William  Russet,  Leyerett  Salton- 
stall,  John  Sergeant  William  Simonton.  Wil- 
liam Slade.  Truman  Smith,  Augustus  R.  Sollers, 
James  C.  Spri^,  Edward  Stanly,  Samuel  Stoke- 
ly,  Charles  C.  btratton,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart, 
George  W.  Summers,  John  Taliaferro,  John  B. 
Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Joseph  L. 
Tillinghast  George  W.  Toland,  Thomas  A.  Tom- 
linson,  Philip  Triplett,  Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph 
R.  Underwood,  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  Dayid 
Wallace,  WiUiam  H.  Washington,  Edward  D. 
White,  Joseph  L.  White.  Thomas  W.  Williams, 
Lewis  WiUtams.  Josepn  L.  Williams.  Robert 

C.  Winthrop)  Tnomas  Jones  Yorke,  Augustus 
Youngs  John  Young. 

Thode  who  voted  in  the  negatiye,  are : 


Nats — ^Messrs.  Julius  C.  Alfor^  Archibald 
H.  Arr^^n,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Linn  Bank& 
Henry  W.  Beeson,  Bemamin  A.  Bidlack,  Samnd 
S.  Bowne,  linn  B^d,  Dayid  P.  Brewster,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Joseph  Egbert,  Charlei 
G.  Feni&  John  G.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fornanoei, 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble.  Thomas 
W.  Gilmer.  William  0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon, 
James  Gnmam,  Amos  Gustine,  Ricbuxl  W.  Ha- 
bersham, William  A.  HarriL  John  Hastings, 
Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac  £.  Holmes,  Geoige  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck',  jr.,  Geoige  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  WQ- 
liam  Jack,  Caye  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  George 
M.  Keim,  Edmund  Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butlo-, 
WiUiam  BuUer,  William  O.  BuUer,  Green  W. 
Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell, 
William  B.  Campbell,  George  B.  Cary,  Reuben 
Chapman,  Nathan  Clifford,  Andrew  Kennedy. 
Thomas  Butler  King,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathankl 
S.  Littlefield,  Joshua  A.  LoweU,  Abraham  Me- 
Clellan,  Robert  McClellan.  James  J.  McKaj, 
John  McKeon,  Francis  Maliory.  Albert  G.  Mar- 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Tnompson  Mason, 
James  Mathews,  William  Medill,  James  A.  Me- 
riwether, John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  Eugenins 
A.  Nisbet,  William  M.  Oliyer,  William  Parmen- 
ter,  Samuel  Patridge,  William  W.  Payi^  Fnn- 
ds  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer,  James  u.  Clixt- 
ton,  Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J.  Danicd,  Richard 
D.  Dayis,  John  B.  Dawson.  Ezra  Dean,  Daris 
Dimock,  jr.,  William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  Iia 
A.  Eastman.  John  C.  Edwards,  John  R.  Reding. 
Abraham  Rencher,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Lewis 
Riggs,  James  Rogers,  James  I.  Rooseyelt,  John 
Samord,  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Benjamin  6.  Shields, 
Jomi  Snyder.  Lewis  Steenrod,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, George  Sweney.  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John 
Van  Buren,  Aaron  Ward.  Lett  Warren,  Harrey 
M.  Watterson^  John  B.  Weller,  John  Westbit^ok, 
James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Fernando 
Wood. 

The  progress  of  the  abuse   inherent  in  a 
measure  so  yidous,  was  fully  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  these  distribution-bills.     FiKt,  they 
were  merely  to  relieye  the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple :  now  ^ey  were  to  make  payment  of  8tate 
debts,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  State  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  London  capitalists.    In  the  be- 
ginning they  .were  to  divide  a  surplus  on  hand, 
for  which  the  goyerament  had  no  use,  and 
which  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  people  who 
had  paid  it,  and  who  now  needed  it :  afterward 
it  was  to  diyide  the  land-money  yeara  ahead 
without  knowing  whether  there  would  be  any 
siuplus  or  not:    now  they  are  for  diyiding 
money  when  there  is  none  to  divide — mhtsa 
there  is  a  treasury  defidt-Hmd  loans  and  taxes 
required  to  supply  it     OriginaUjy  thej  were 
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for  flfaort  and  limited  tenns — ^first,  for  one  jbut 
— iftenriidf  for  fire  years :  now  for  perpetoi- 
tj.  Hits  bill  proTides  for  eternity.    It  is  »  en- 
riontf  in  hunum  kgislation,  and  contained  a 
diase  which  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  had  not 
been  impjous-^m  attempt  to  manacle  future 
CcognaaeSf  and  to  bind  posterity  through  un- 
born generations.     The  clause  ran  in  these 
words:  That  i£,  at  any  time  during  the  exist- 
CDoe  of  this  act^  duties  on  imported   goods 
ihoold  be  raised  above  the  rate  of  the  twenty 
per  eentom  on  the  value  as  proyided  in  the 
oompromise  act  c^  1833,  then  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenue  should  be  suspended,  and 
cmtinne  so  until  reduced  to  that  rate ;   and 
tbn  be  resumed.    Fallacious  attempt  to  bind 
poitentyl    It  did  not  even  bind  those  who 
Bade  it :  for  the  same  Congress  disregarded  it 
But  it  shows  to  what  length  the  distribution 
^t  bad  gone ;  and  that  even  protective  tariff 
--that  former  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  people— was  sacrificed  to  it    Mr. 
day  ondertaking  to  bind  all  the  Congresses 
for  ever  to  uniform  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
nn  duties.     And  while  the  distribution-bill 
tbos  undertook  to  protect  and  save  the  compro- 
ane Qfl833,  the  new  tariff-bill  of  this  session, 
undertook  to  return  the  &vor  by  assuming  to 
protect  and   save   the   distribution-lHlL  .  Its 
Mend  section  contained  this  proviso :  That  if 
>oy  duty  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  on  the 
nine  shall  be  levied  before  the  30th  day  of 
Jooe,  1842,  it  should  not  stop  the  distribution 
of  the  land  levenne,  as  provided  for  in  the  dis- 
tribution act  of  the  present  session.    Thus,  the 
two  acts  were  made  mutual  assurers,  each  stip- 
Qlttingfor  the  life  of  the  other,  and  connecting 
tbings  which  had  no  mutual  relation  except  in 
the  coalitions  of  politicians ;   but^  like  other 
ttnuen,  not  able  to  save  the  lives  they  assured. 
Both  acts  were  gone  in  a  year !    And  the  mar- 
▼d  is  how  such  flimsy  absurdities  could  be  put 
i>to  a  statute  ?    And  the  answer,  fh>m  the  ne- 
^Mitj  of  condliating  some  one's  vote,  without 
which  the  bills  could  not  pass.     Thus,  some 
S^^vthem  anti-tariff  men  would  not  vote  for  the 
^vtribotion  Inll  unless  the  compromise  of  1833 
was  protected ;  and  some  distribution  men  of 
tbe  West  would  not  vote  for  the  anti-tariff  act 
«lm  the  dstribation  bill  was  protected.    And 
bCAce  the  ridiciilous,  presumptuous,  and  idle 
eipedie&t  of  mutually  insuring  each  other. 


CHAPTER   LXIX. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THE  HOUB  BULE  IN  DEBATE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIYES :  ITS 
ATTEMPT,  AND  BEPULBE  IN  THE  SENATE 

This  session  is  remarkable  for  the  institution 
of  the  hour  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  largest  limitation  upon  the  fi^eedom 
of  debate  which  any  deliberative  assembly  ever 
imposed  upon  itself  and  presents  an  eminent 
instance  of  permanent  injury  done  to  free  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  temporary  an- 
noyance- It  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  par- 
ty, called  whig,  was  in  full  predominance  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  impatience 
of  delay  in  the  enactment  of  their  measures. 
It  was  essentially  a  whig  measure — ^though 
with  exceptions  each  way — ^the  body  of  the 
whigs  going  for  it ;  the  body  of  the  democracy 
against  it — several  eminent  whigs  voting  with 
them :  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  0. 
Dawson,  James  A.  Pearoe,  Kenneth  Rayner, 
Edward  Stanly,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart^  Ed- 
ward D.  White  and  others.  Mr.  Lott  Warren 
moved  the  rule  as  an  amendmeiit  to  the  body 
of  the  rules ;  and,  in  the  same  moment^  moved 
the  previous  question :  which  was  carried.  The 
vote  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  rule  estab- 
lished by  a  good  majority — only  seventy-five 
members  voting  against  it.    They  were : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Archibald  H. 
Arrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Linn  Batiks, 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  John  M.  Botts,  Samuel  S. 
Bowne,  Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  Barker  Buinel, 
Green  W.  CaldwelLJohn  Campbell,  Robeft  L. 
Caruthers,  George  B.  Cary,  Reuben  Chapnian, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J. 
Daniel,  Wul  C.  Dawson^Ezra  Dean,  Andrew  W. 
Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Horace  Everett.  Charles 
G.  Ferris.  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd, 
William  0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck.  jr., 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  Hudson,  Hiram 
P.  Hunt.  William  W.  Irwin,  WUliam  Jade, 
Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Geo/ge  M. 
Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy.  Thomas  Butler  King^ 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  Joshua 
A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McCleUan,  Robert  McClel- 
Ian,  James  J.  McKav,  Francis  MaUory,  AUked 
Marshall,  Samson  Mason.  John  Thompson  M»- 
son,  John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  William  Par* 
menter,  William  W.  Payne,  James  A.  Pearoep 
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Francis  W.  Pickens,  Kenneth  Rayner,  John  R. 
Reding,  Lewis  Rigi^  Romulus  M.  saunders, 
Williun  Slade,  John  Snyder,  Augustus  R.  Sol- 
lers,  James  G.  Sprigg,  Edward  otanly,  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Hopkins  L. 
Tumey,  Aaron  Ward,  John  Westbrook,  Edward 
D.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams. 

The  Roman  republic  had  existed  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  was  Teiging  towards 
its  fidl  under  the  first  triumyirate — (Csasar, 
Pompey,  and  Grassus) — before  pleadings  were 
limited  to  two  hours  before  the  Judicks  Se- 
LECTi.  In  the  S^iate  the  speeches  of  senators 
were  never  limited  at  all ;  but  even  the  partial 
limitation  then  placed  upon  judicial  pleadings, 
but  which  were,  in  fact^  popular  orations^  drew 
from  Gioero  an  affecting  deprecation  of  its  effect 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  well  as  upon  the 
field  of  eloquence.  The  reader  of  the  admired 
treatise  on  oratory,  and  notices  of  celebrated 
orators,  will  remember  his  lamentation — as 
wise  in  its  foresight  of  evil  consequences  to  free 
institutions,  as  mournful  and  affecting  in  its 
lamentation  oyer  the  decline  of  oratory.  Little 
could  he  have  supposed  that  a  popular  assem- 
bly should  ever  exist^  and  in  a  country  where 
his  writings  were  read,  which  would  Toluntari- 
ly  impose  upon  itself  a  far  more  rigorous  lunit- 
ation  than  the  one  oyer  which  he  grieved.  Ger^ 
tain  it  is,  that  with  our  incessant  use  of  the 
previous  question,  which  cuts  off  all  debate,  and 
the  hour  rule  which  limits  a  speech  to  sixty 
minutes  (constantly  reduded  by  interruptions) ; 
and  the  habit  of  fixing  an  hour  at  which  the 
question  shall  be  taken,  usually  brie^  and  the 
intermediate  little  time  not  secure  for  that 
question :  with  all  these  limitations  upon  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  House,  certain  it  is 
that  such  an  anomaly  was  never  seen  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  and  the  business  of  a  peo- 
ple never  transacted  in  the  midst  of  such  igno- 
nmoe  of  what  they  are  about  by  those  who  are 
doing  it. 

No .  doubt  the  license  of  debate  has  been 
greatly  abused  in  our  halls  of  Gongi'ess — as  in 
those  of  the  British  parliament :  but  this  sup- 
pression of  debate  is  not  the  correction  of  the 
abuse,  but  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of 
speech :  and  that,  not  as  a  personal  privilege, 
but  as  a  representative  rights  essential  to  the 
irelfikre  of  the  people.  For  fifty  years  of  our 
government  there  was  no  such  suppression : 


in  no  other  country  is  there  the  parallel  to  it 
Yet  in  all  popular  assemblies  there  is  an  abuse 
in  the  liberty  of  speech,  inherent  in  the  i^ 
of  speech,  which  gives  to  faction  and  foUy  the 
same  latitude  as  to  wisdom  and  patnotism. 
The  English  have  found  the  best  oorrectiTe:  it 
is  in  the  House  itself— its  irregular  power:  its 
refusal  to  hear  a  member  further  when  they  are 
tired  of  him.    A  significant  scraping  and  eou^ 
ing  warns  the  annoying  speaker  when  he  should 
cease :  if  the  warning  is  not  taken,  a  tempest 
drowns  his  voice :  when  he  appeals  to  the 
chair,  the  chair  recommends  him  to  yield  to  the 
temper  of  the  House.    A  few  examples  reduce 
Ihe  practice  to  a  rule — insures  its  observuioe ; 
and  works  the  correction  of  the  abuse  without 
the  destruction  of  debate.     Ko  man  speaking 
to  the  subject,  and  giving  infbrmstion  to  dw 
House,  was  ever  scraped  and  coughed  down,  in 
the  British  House  of  Gommon&     Ko  matter 
how  plain  his  language,  how  awkward  his  man- 
ner, how  confused  his  delivery,  so  long  as  he 
gives  information  he  is  heard  attentively ;  while 
the  practice  falls  with  just,  and  relentless  effisct 
upon  the   loquacious  members,  who  mistake 
volubility  for  eloquence,  who  delight   tbemr 
selves  while  annoying  the  House — ^who  are  in- 
sensible to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  plaoe^ 
take  the  subject  for  a  point  to  stand  on :  and 
then  speak  off  fh>m  it  in  all  directiona,  ami 
equally  without  continuity  of  ideas  or  discou- 
nection  of  words.    The  practice  of  the  British 
House  of  Gommons  puts  an  end  to  all  snch  an- 
noyance, while  saving  every  thing  profituble 
that  any  member  can  utter. 

The  first  instance  of  enforcing  this  new  rofe 
stands  thus  recorded  in  the  Register  of  De- 
bates: 

"  Mr.  PiCKXNs  proceeded,  in  the  next  place, 
to  point  out  the  items  of  expenditure  which 
mi^t,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  government  or  to  the  public  service,  suf- 
fer retrenchment  He  quot^  the  report  o(  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December  9, 1S40; 
from  it  he  took  the  several  items,  and  then 
stated  how  much,  in  his  opinion,  each  might  he 
reduced.  The  result  of  the  first  branch  of  this 
reduction  of  particulars  was  a  sum  to  be  re- 
trenched amounting  to  $852,000.  He  next 
went  into  the  items  of  pensions,  the  Florida 
war,  and  the  expenditures  of  Gongress ;  on 
these,  with  a  few  minor  ones  in  addition,  be  es- 
timated that  there  might,  without  injuiy,  be  a 
saving  of  four  millions.    Mr.  P.  had  gotten  thus 
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ftr  IB  bis  Bnbjed,  and  was  just  about  to  enter 

Isto  t  oomparison  of  the  lelatiTe  advuitages  of 

•  Jou  tnd  of  Treasury  notes^  when 
"Hie  Chair  here  lemindea  Mr.  Pfckens  that 

lu8  boor  had  expired. 
*'Mr.  PicKXNS.  The  hour  oat  7 
*'TheCiuu.    Teaisir. 
"Mr.  PicKXNs.     [Looking  at  his  watch.] 

Bless  mj  soul  I    Haye  I  ran  my  race  ? 

''Mr.  Holmes  asked  whether  his  colle^ie 
hid  not  taken  ten  minutes  for  explanations  ? 

^Mr.  Warren  desired  that  the  rale  be  en- 
foned. 

'^Mr.  Pickens  denied  that  the  House  had 
any  eonstitntional  right  to  pass  such  a  rule. 

'^The  Chair  again  reminded  Mr.  Pickens 
tbat  he  had  spoken  an  hour. 

'Mr.  Pickens  would,  then,  conclude  by  say- 
ing it  was  the  most  infiunous  rule  erer  passed 
by  any  kgislative  body. 

"  Iv.  J.  G.  Flotd  of  New  Toric,  said  the  gen- 
tknum  had  been  frequently  interrupted,  and 
bid,  therefore,  a  right  to  continue  his  remarks. 

''The  Chair  deliyered  a  contrary  opinion. 

'Mr.  Floyd  appealed  from  his  decision. 

'^  The  Chair  tiien  rose  to  put  the  question. 
Tbether  the  ded^on  of  the  Chair  should  stana 
as  the  judgment  of  the  House  ?  when 

"Mr.  Flotd  withdrew  his  appeaL 

'  Mr.  Dawson  sugeested  whether  the  Chair 
bad  not  possibly  mj^  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  the  time. 

''The  Chair  said  there  was  no  mistake. 

"Mr.  Pickens  then  gaye  notice  that  he  would 
ofier  an  amendment. 

^The  Chair  remarked  that  the  gentleman 
wu  not  in  order. 

"Mr.  PicKEKS  said  that  if  the  motion  to 
itrike  out  the  enactiiig  clause  should  preyail, 
be  vonld  moye  to  amend  the  bill  by  introduc- 
ing a  substitute,  giying  ample  means  to  the 
Treasmy,  but  ayoiding  the  eyils  of  which  he 
oompUined  in  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation." 

The  measure  haying  succeeded  in  the  House 
which  made  the  majority  master  of  the  body, 
and  enabled  them  to  pass  their  bills  without 
Kostaoce  or  exposure,  Mr.  Clay  undertook  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate.  He  was  im- 
patient to  pass  his  bills,  annoyed  at  the  resist- 
SDoe  they  met,  and  dreadfully  harassed  by  the 
tfwa  of  warfare  to  which  thej  were  subject- 
«1 ;  and  for  which  he  had  no  turn.  The  demo- 
cratic senators  acted  upon  a  system,  and  with  a 
tboroogh  oiganization,  and  a  perfect  under^ 
>tancEng.  Being  a  minority,  and  able  to  do 
Bothing^  they  became  assailants,  and  attacked 
iBCvamUy ;  not  by  formal  orations  against  the 
vhole  body  of  a  measure,  but  by  sudden,  short, 
nd  pungent  speediesi  directed  against  the  yul- 


nerable  parts ;  ana  pointed  by  proffered  amend- 
ments. Amendments  were  continually  offered 
— a  great  number  being  prepared  eyery  night, 
and  placed  in  suitable  hands  for  use  the  next 
day — always  commendably  calculated  to  expose 
an  eyil,  and  to  present  a  remedy.  Near  forty 
propositions  of  amendment  were  offered  to  the 
first  fiscal  agent  bill  alone — the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  upon  them  seyen  and  thirty  times.  All 
the  other  prominent  bills — distribution,  bank- 
rupt, fii^cal  corporation — new  tariff  act,  called 
reyenue — were  seryed  the  same  way.  Eyery 
IHX>po8ed  amendment  made  an  issue,  which 
fixed  public  attention,  and  would  work  out  in 
our  fayor— end  as  it  might.  If  we  carried  it, 
which  was  seldom,  there  was  a  good  point 
gained :  if  we  lost  it  there  was  a  bad  point  ex- 
posed. In  either  eyent  we  had  the  adyantage  of 
discussion,  which  placed  our  adyersaries  in  the 
wrong ;  and  the  speaking  fact  of  the  yeas  and 
nays — which  told  how  eyery  man  was  upon  eyeiy 
point  We  had  in  our  ranks  eyery  yariety  of 
speaking  talent,  from  plun  and  calm  up  to  fiery 
and  brilliant — and  all  matter-of-fact  men — ^their 
heads  well  stored  with  knowledge.  There  were 
but  twenty-two  of  us ;  but  eyery  one  a  speaker, 
and  effectiye.  We  kept  their  measures  upon  the 
anyU,  and  hammered  them  continually :  we  im- 
paled them  against  the  wall,  and  stabbed  them 
incessantly.  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a  pow- 
erful ally  (Messrs.  Blair  and  Riyes);  setting 
off  all  we  did  to  the  best  adyantage  in  strong 
editorials—and  carrying  out  our  speeches,  fr'esh 
and  hot,  to  the  people :  and  we  felt  yictorious 
in  the  midst  of  unbroken  defeats.  Mr.  Clay's 
temperament  could  not  stand  it,  and  he  was  de- 
tcmuned  to  silence  the  troublesome  minority, 
and  got  the  acquiescence  of  his  party,  and  the 
pronuse  of  their  support :  and  boljlly  com- 
menced his  operations — ayowing  his  design,  at 
the  same  time,  in  open  Senate. 

It  was  on  the  12th  day  of  July— just  four 
days  after  the  new  rule  had  been  enforced  in 
the  House,  and  thereby  established  (for  up  to 
that  day,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
enforced) — that  Mr.  Clay  made  his  first  moye- 
ment  towards  its  introduction  in  the  Senate; 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright  of  New  York — one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  waste  time  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  speak  without  edification  to 
those  who  would  listen.  It  was  on  the  fiunoua 
fiscal  bank  bill,  and  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Wri^^t 
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to  Btrike  out  the  largo  subscriptioii  reserred  for 
the  goyemment,  so  as  to  keep  the  government 
miconnected  with  the  busmess  of  the  hank. 
The  mover  made  some  remarks  in  ikvor  of  his 
motion — to  which  Mr.  Clay  replied :  and  then 
went  on  to  say : 

"  He  could  not  help  regarding  the  opposition 
to  this  measure  as  one  eminently  calculated  to 
delay  the  public  business,  with  no  other  object 
that  he  could  ^ee  than  that  of  protracting  to  the 
last  moment  the  measures  for  which  this  ses- 
sion had  been  expressly  called  to  give  to  the 
people.  This  too  was  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
country  was  crying  out  in  an  agony  of  distress 
for  relie£" 

These  remarks,  conveying  a  general  imputa- 
tion upon  the  minority  senators  of  factious  con- 
duct in  delaying  the  public  business,  and  thwart^ 
ing  the  will  of  the  people,  justified  an  answer 
from  any  one  of  them  to  whom  it  was  appli- 
cable :  and  first  received  it  from  Mr.  Calhoun. 

**  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  surprised  at  the  impa- 
tience of  the  senator  fit>m  Kentucky,  though  he 
was  at  his  attributing  to  this  side  of  the  diam- 
ber  the  delays  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  favorite  measure.  How  many  days  did 
the  senator  himself  spend  in  amending  his  own 
bill  ?  The  bill  had  been  twelve  days  before  the 
Senate,  and  eight  of  those  had  been  occupied  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill.  That  delay  did  not 
originate  on  this  side  of  the  House ;  but  now 
that  the  time  which  was  cheerfully  accorded  to 
him  and  his  friends  is  to  be  reciprocated,  before 
half  of  it  is  over,  the  charge  of  factious  delay  is 
raised.  Surely  the  urgency  and  impatience  of 
the  senator  and  his  friends  cannot  be  so  very 
great  that  the  mmority  must  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  as  many  days  in  amending  their  bill  as 
they  took  themselves  to  alter  it.  The  senator 
from  Kentucky  says  he  iB  afraid,  if  we  go  on  in 
this  way,  we  will  not  get  through  the  measures 
of  this  session  till  the  last  of  autunm.  is  not 
the  &ult  in  himself,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
measures  he  urges  so  impatiently?  These  mea- 
sures are  such  as  the  senators  in  the  minority 
are  wholly  opposed  to  on  principle — such  as 
they  conscientiously  believe  are  unconstitu- 
tional— and  is  it  not  then  right  to  resist  them, 
and  prevent,  if  they  can,  all  invasions  of  the  6on- 
Btitution  ?  Why  does  he  build  upon  such  un- 
reasonable expectations  as  to  calculate  on  carry- 
ing measures  of  this  magnitude  and  importituioe 
with  a  few  days  of  hasty  legislation  on  each  ? 
What  are  the  measures  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ator? They  comprise  the  whole  federal  sys- 
tem, which  it  took  forty  years,  from  1789  to 
1829,  to  establish — but  wmch  are  now,  happily 
for  the  country,  prostrate  in  the  dust.  And  it 
is  these  measures,  fraught  with  such  important 


results  that  are  n6w  nought  to  be 
through  in  one  extra  session ;  measures  which, 
without  consuming  one  particle  of  useless  time 
to  discuss  folly,  would  require,  instead  of  an 
extra  session  or  Congress,  four  or  five  regular 
sessions.  The  senator  said  the  country  was  in 
agony,  crying  for  "  action,"  "  action.''  He  nn- 
dersUMd  whence  that  cry  came — it  came  from 
the  holders  of  State  stocks,  the  men  who  ex- 
pected another  expansion,  to  relieve  themsdves 
at  the  expense  of  government  '^Action''— 
^  actkin,"  meant  nothing  but  "  plunder,"  ^^plon- 
der,"  "  plunder ;"  and  l£  assured  the  gentkmaii, 
that  he  could  not  be  more  anxious  in  urging  oo 
a  system  of  plunder  than  he  (Mr.  Calhoon) 
would  be  in  opposing  it  He  so  understood  the 
senator,  and  he  inquired  of  him,  whether  lia 
caUed  Uiis  an  insidious  amendment  ? 

This  was  a  sharp  reply,  just  in  its  retort, 
spirited  in  its  tone,  judicious  in  expanding  the 
basis  of  the  new  debate  that  was  to  com 
on;  and  greatly  irritated  Mr.  Clay.  He  im- 
mediately felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  impeach 
the  motives  of  senators,  and  catching  up  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  that  point,  and  strongly  oontestiif 
it,  brought  on  a  rapid  succession  of  oontradio 
tory  asseverations :  Thus: 

^  Mr.  Clat.   I  said  no  such  thing,  sir ;  I  did 
not  say  any  thing  about  the  motives  of 
tors. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  the 
tor's  meaning  to  be  that  the  motives  of  the  op- 
position were  factious  and  frivolous. 

"  Mr.  Clat.    I  sud  no  such  thing,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun.    It  was  so  understood. 

**  Mr.  Clat.    No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

**Mr.  Calhoun.  Tes,  sir,  yes;  itoooldbe 
understood  in  no  other  way. 

"  Mr.  Clat.  What  I  did  say,  was,  itmi  the 
e^ect  of  such  amendments,  and  of  consoming 
time  in  debating  them,  would  be  a  waste  of  that 
time  from  the  business  of  the  session ;  and,  ooase- 
quently,  wo\ild  produce  unnecessary  delay  and 
embarrassment  I  said  nothing  of  tnol tt!«r— I 
only  spoke  of  the  practical  effect  and  resolt 

*'  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  it  had  been 
repeated  for  the  second  time  that  there  oould 
be  no  other  motive  or  object  entertained  by  the 
senators  in  the  opposition,  in  making  amend- 
ments and  speeches  on  this  bill,  thim  to  em- 
barrass the  minority  by  frivolous  and  vexatioas 
delay. 

"  Mr.  Clat  insisted  that  he  made  use  of  no  as- 
sertions as  to  motives, 

^  Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  senator  means  to  aaj 
that  he  does  not  accuse  this  side  of  the  House 
of  bringing  forward  propositions  for  the  sake  of 
delay,  he  wished  to  understand  him. 

"Mr.  Cmt.    I  intended  that 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  that  be  imdentcM>d 
the  senator  to  mean  Uiat  the  senators  in  the  op* 
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position  were  splxmiiig  out  the  time  for  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  delayixig  and  embamMmg 
the  majority. 

^Ut,  Clay  admitted  that  was  hia  tnAMimg^ 
though  not  thus  expressed." 

So  ended  this  keen  ooUoquy  in  which  the  perti- 
ucitj,  and  clear  perceptions  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
broogbt  out  the  admission  that  the  impeachment 
of  motiTes  was  intended,  hut  not  expressed. 
Hiring  got  this  admission  Mr.  Calhoun  went  on 
to  defy  the  accusation  of  faction  and  firiyolity, 
and  to  declare  a  determination  in  the  minority 
to  continue  in  their  course;  and  put  a  per- 
emptory question  to  Sir.  Clay. 

'^Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  to  attempt,  by 
SQch  cbai^  of  fiictious  and  frivolous  motives, 
to  silence  the  opposition,  was  wholly  useless. 
He  and  his  friends  had  prmdples  to  contend  for 
that  were  neither  new  nor  frivolous,  and  they 
woold  here  now,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
[daces,  maintain  them  against  those  measures,  in 
whatever  way  they  thought  most  efBdent.  Did 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  mean  to  apply  to  the 
Senate  the  gag  law  passed  in  the  other  branch 
of  Congress  ?  If  he  did.  it  was  time  he  should 
know  that  he  (Mr.  Calnoun),  and  his  friends 
▼ere  ready  to  meet  him  on  that  point" 

This  question,  and  the  avowed  readiness  to 
Beet  the  gagging  attempt,  were  not  spoken  with- 
out warrant.  The  democratic  senators  having 
got  wind  of  what  was  to  come,  had  consulted 
together  and  taken  their  resolve  to  defy  and  to 
dare  it—to  resist  its  introduction,  and  trample 
iQwn  the  rule,  if  voted :  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
gam  an  advantage  with  the  public  by  rendering 
odious  their  attempt.  Mr.  Clay  answered  argu- 
mentatively  for  the  rule,  and  that  the  people 
WBieforit: 

'^  Let  those  senators  go  into  the  country,  and 
thej  will  find  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
complaining  of  the  delay  and  interruption  of  the 
tttional  business,  by  their  long  speeches  in  Con- 
gpesg ;  and  if  they  will  be  but  admonished  by 
the  people,  they  will  come  back  with  a  lesson  to 
cnt  short  their  debating,  and  give  their  atten- 
tion more  to  action  than  to  words.  Who  ever 
heard  that  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  abridgment  of  speeches  in  Congress?  He 
had  never  heard  the  shortness  of  speeches  com- 
plu&ed  qL  Indeed,  he  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  people  would  get  up  remonstrances  against 
lengthy  speeches  in  Congress." 

^ith  respect  to  the  defiance,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
^aned  it,  and  dedaxied  his  determination  to 
l*ing  forward  the  measure. 

With  regard  to  the  intimation  of  the  genUe- 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhodn],  he 


understood  him  and  his  course  perfectly  well 
«pd  told  him  and  his  friends  thai,  for  himself, 
he  knew  not  how  his  friends  would  act ;  he  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  bring  forward  and  sup- 
port a  measure  which  should  give  to  the  ma- 
jority the  control  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Let  them  denounce  it  as 
much  as  they  pleased  in  advance :  unmoved  by 
any  of  their  denunciations  and  threats,  standing 
firm  in  the  support  of  the  interests  which  he 
believed  the  country  demands,  for  one.  he  was 
ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  whicn  would 
place  the  business  of  the  Senate  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  minority  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Clay  was  now  conmiitted  to  bring  for- 
ward the  measure ;  and  was  instantly  and  defy- 
ingiy  invited  to  do  so. 

'^  Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  senator's  predDection  for  a  ga^  law.  Let 
him  bring  on  that'  measure  as  soon  as  ever  he 
pleases. 

"  Mr.  Benton.    Come  on  with  it" 

Without  waiting  for  any  thing  further  from 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  to  show  him, 
still  further,  how  littie  his  threat  was  heeded; 
and  taunted  him  with  wishing  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
if  the  senlitor  was  not  acting  on  the  federal  side^ 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  persuade  the  American 
people  of  the  &ct^  by  showing  them  his  love  of 
gag  laws,  and  strong  disposition  to  silence  both 
the  national  councils  and  the  press.  Did  he  not 
remember  something  about  an  alien  and  sedition 
law.  and  can  he  fail  to  perceive  the  relationship 
witn  the  measure  he  contemplates  to  put  down 
debate  here  ?  What  is  the  difierence,  in  prin- 
ciple, between  his  gag  law  and  the  alien  and 
sedition  law?  We  are  gravely  told  that  the 
speaking  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
which  is  to  convey  to  them  full  information  on 
the  subjects  of  legislation  in  their  councils,  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  must  be  abated.  Who 
consumed  the  time  of  last  Congress  in  long 
speeches,  vexatious  and  frivolous  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  thwart  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  useless  opposition,  tending  to  no  end 
but  that  out  of  doors,  the  mresidentud  election  ? 
Who  but  the  senator  and  his  party,  then  in  the 
minority  ?  But  now,  when  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  most  important  measures  ever 
pressed  forward  together  in  one  session,  he  is 
the  first  to  threaten  a  gag  law,  to  choke  ofi*  de- 
bate^ and  deprive  the  minority  even  of  the  poor 
privilege  of  entering  their  protest." 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  amicable— one  of  the  gentiest 
language,  and  firmest  purpose — ^was  Dr.  Linn, 
of  Missouri    The  temper  of  the  minority  seni^ 
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tors  may  be  judged  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his 
remarks.  ' 

"  He  (Mr.  Link)  would  for  his  part^  make  a 
few  remariES  here,  and  in  doing  so  he  mtended 
to  be  as  pointed  as  possible,  for  he  had  now,  he 
found,  to  contend  mr  liberty  of  speech;  and 
while  any  of  that  liberty  was  left,  he  would 
give  his  remarks  the  utmost  bounds  consistent 
with  his  own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself 
his  constituents,  and  the  country.  The  whigs, 
during  the  late  administration,  had  brought  to 
bear  a  system  of  assault  against  the  majority  in 
power,  which  might  justly  be  characterized  as 
fWvolous  and  yezatious,  and  nothing  else ;  yet 
they  had  always  been  treated  by  the  majority 
with  courtesy  and  forbearance ;  and  the  utmost 
latitude  of  debate  had  been  allowed  them  with- 
out interruption.  In  a  session  of  six  months, 
they  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
speeches  for  electioneering  effect,  so  that  only 
twenty-eight  bills  were  passed.  These  election- 
eering speeches,  on  all  occasions  that  could  be 
started,  whether  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
motion,  or  a  resolution,  or  discussion  of  a  bill, 
were  uniformly  and  studiously  of  the  most  in- 
sulting character  to  the  majority,  whose  mildest 
form  of  designation  was  "  collar  men ;"  and  other 
epithets  eqmdly  degrading.  How  often  had  it 
been  said  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
^  What  could  be  expected  from  a  House  so  con- 
stituted ?  "  Trace  bade  the  course  of  that  part^, 
step  by  step,  to  1834,  and  it  may  be  tracked  m 
blood.  The  outrages  in  New  York  in  that  year 
are  not  forgotten.  The  fierce  and  fiendish  spirit 
of  strife  and  usurpation  which  prompted  the 
seizure  of  public  arms,  to  turn  them  against 
those  who  were  their  fellow-citizens,  is  yet  fresh 
as  ever,  and  ready  to  win  its  way  to  what  it 
aims  at  What  was  done  then,  under  the  influ- 
enoe  and  shadow  of  the  great  money  power, 
may  be  done  again.  He  (Mr.  Linn)  had  mark- 
ed them,  and  nothing  should  restrain  him  firom 
doing  hjs  duty  and  standing  up  in  the  front 
rank  of  opposition  to  keep  them  from  the  in- 
noyations  they  meditated.  Neither  the  ttown 
nor  menace  of  any  leader  of  that  party — ^no  lofty 
bearing,  or  shaking  of  the  mane — ^would  deter 
him  from  the  fearless  and  honest  ^schsrge  of 
those  obligations  which  were  due  to  his  consti- 
tuents and  to  the  country.  He  next  adyerted 
to  the  conduct  of  the  whig  party  when  the  sub- 
treasury  was  under  discussion,  and  reminded 
the  present  party  in  power  of  the  forbearance 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  contrasting 
that  treatment  with  the  manifestations  now 
made  to  the  minority.  We  are  now.  said  Mr. 
Linn  in  conclusion,  to  be  checked;  out  I  tell 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  any  other  sen- 
ator who  chooses  to  tread  in  his  steps,  that  he 
is  about  to  deal  a  double  handed  game  at  which 
two  can  play.  He  is  welcome  to  try  his  skill. 
But  I  would  expect  that  some  on  that  side  are 
not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far ;  and  that  there 
is  yet  among  them  sufficient  liberality  to  ooun- 


teibalance  political  feelii^,  and  induce  them  not 
to  object  to  our  right  of  spending  as  much  time 
in  tiying  to  improve  their  bill  as  they  h»Te 
taken  themselves  to  dip  and  pare  and  shape  H 
to  their  own  &nde8." 

Here  this  irritating  point  rested  for  the  daj 
— and  for  three  days,  when  it  was  reyiyed  by 
the  reproaches  and  threats  of  Mr.  Clay  igunst 
the  minority. 

^  The  House  (he  said)  had  been  treading  on 
the  heels  of  the  Senate,  and  at  last  had  got  the 
start  of  it  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  business 
of  this  session.  The  reason  was  obvioos.  The 
majority  there  is  for  action,  and  has  Gecored  it 
Some  change  was  called  lor  in  this  chamber. 
The  truth  is  that  the  minority  here  control  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  cause  all  the  delay  of 
the  public  business.  They  obstruct  the  majority 
m  the  dispatch  of  all  business  of  importance  to 
the  country,  and  particularly  those  measures 
which  the  majority  is  bound  to  give  to  the 
country  without  further  delay.  Did  not  this 
reduce  the  majority  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  measure  which  would  place  the  control  of 
the  business  of  the  session  in  their  hands  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  do  without  it :  it  must  be  re- 
sorted to." 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied : 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  tells  the  Senate 
the  other  House  has  got  before  it  How  hii 
the  other  House  got  before  the  Senate  ?  By  a 
despotic  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  majority. 
By  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  gag- 
ging their  representatives.  By  preventii^  the 
minority  from  its  free  exercise  of  its  right  of  re- 
monstrance. This  is  the  way  the  House  has  got 
before  the  Senate.  And  now  there  was  too 
much  evidence  to  doubt  that  the  Senate  wai  to 
be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  House  by  the  suoe 


means. 


n 


Mr.  Clay,  finding  such  undaunted  oppositJoD 
to  the  hour  rule,  replied  in  a  way  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  the  threat  of  that  rule  was  giveai  r% 
and  that  a  measure  of  a  different  kind,  but 
equally  effective,  was  to  be  proposed;  nA 
would  be  certainly  adopted.    He  said : 

"  If  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  means  wlucb 
had  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  other  House,  he 
would  have  something  equally  efficient  to  dKr> 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  cheerful  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  when  it  should  come  before  the 
Senate.  So  far  from  the  rule  being  condemned, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  gene- 
rally approved.  It  was  the  means  of  controlling 
the  business,  abridging  long  and  unneoessaiy 
speeches,  ana  would  be  every  way  hailed  as  one 
of  Uie  gx^satest  improvements  of  the  age." 

This  glimpse  of  another  measure,  oonfinned 
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tltt  mmority  in  the  belief  of  what  thej  IumL 
heud-that  seTenl  whig  senators  had  reftised 
to  go  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  hour  rule,  and  forced 
him  to  gire  it  np;  bat  they  bad  agreed  to  go  for 
the  preTioas  qaeetion,  which  he  held  to  be  equally 
elTectiTe ;  and  was,  in  hd,  more  so— -as  it  cat 
off  debate  at  any  moment  It  was  just  as  offen- 
siTe  as  the  other.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was 
the  fint  to  meet  the  threat,  under  this  new 
ferm,  and  the  Register  of  Debates  shows  this 
scene: 

^Mr.  King  said  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
complained  of  three  weeks  and  a  half  haying 
been  lost  in  amendments  to  his  bill.  Was  not 
the  senator  aware  that  it  was  himself  and  his 
friends  bad  consumed  mo«ri,  cf  that  time  ?  But 
now  that  the  minority  had  to  take  it  up,  the 
Senate  is  told  there  must  be  a  gag  law.  Did 
he  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
senator  to  introduce  that  measure  ? 

'•Mr.  Clat.    I  will,  sir ;  I  will ! 

''Mr.  Kino.  I  tell  the  senator,  then,  that  he 
Dij  make  his  arrangements  at  his  boarding- 
hoose  for  the  winter. 

"Mr.  Clat.    Very  well,  sir. 

''Mr.  Kino  was  truly  sorry  to  see  the  honor- 
ibie  senator  so  far  forgetting  what  is  due  to  the 
Senate,  as  to  talk  of  coercing  it  by  any  possible 
abridgment  of  its  free  action.  The  fre^om  of 
(kbate  had  never  yet  been  abridged  in  that  body, 
since  the  foundation  of  this  goyemment  Was 
it  fit  or  becoming,  after  fifty  years  of  unre- 
strained liberty,  to  threaten  it  with  a  gag  law  ? 
He  could  tell  tne  senator  that,  peaceable  a  man 
u  be  ^Blr.  King)  was,  wheneyer  it  was  at- 
temptea  to  violate  that  sanctuaiy,  he,  for  one. 
TOQid  resist  that  attempt  even  unto  the  death.'^ 

The  issue  was  now  made  up,  and  the  determi- 
nation on  both  sides  declared — on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  party,  to 
introduce  the  preVious  question  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  debate  and  amend- 
ments ;  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  to  resist 
the  rule— not  only  its  establishment,  but  'ta 
execution.  ThiA  was  a  delicate  step,  and  re- 
quired justification  before  the  public,  before  a 
scene  of  resistance  to  the  execution— inyolying 
disorder,  and  possibly  violenoe — should  come 
on.  The  scheme  had  been  denounced,  and  de- 
fied;  but  the  ample  reasons  against  it  had  not 
been  fully  stated ;  and  it  was  deemed  best  that 
a  aoUd  foundation  of  justifioatioa  for  whatever 
night  happen,  should  be  laid  beforehand  in  a 
v^e^Moed  and  considered  speedi.  The  author 
flf  this  View,  was  required  to  make  that  speech ; 
iDd  for  that  porpoee  loUowed  Mr.  King. 


«  Mr.  Benton  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  on  this  menace,  so  often  thrown  out, 
of  a  design  to  stifle  debate,  and  stop  amend- 
ments to  oills  in  this  chamber.  He  should  con- 
sider such  an  attempt  as  much  a  violation  of  ihe 
constitution,  and  of  the  privile^  of  the  cham- 
ber, as  it  would  be  for  a  mihtary  usurper  to 
enter  upon  us,  at  the  head  of  his  soldiery,  and 
expel  us  from  our  seats. 

"  It  is  not  in  order,  continued  Mr.  B. — it  is  not 
in  ordei\  and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  refer  to  any 
thing  which  may  have  taken  place  in  that  House. 
My  business  is  with  our  own  chamber,  and  with 
the  threat  which  has  so  often  been  uttered  on 
this  floor,  during  this  extra  session,  of  stifling 
debate,  and  cutting  off  amendments,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  previous  question. 

^  With  respect  to  debatSB,  senators  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  speak ;  and  while  they  speak 
to  the  subject  before  the  House,  there  is  no 
power  any  where  to  stop  them,  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional ri^t  When  a  member  departs  from 
the  question,  he  is  to  be  stopped :  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Ghur— your  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  stop 
him — vad  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  sustain 
you  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  We  have 
rules  for  conducting  the  debates,  and  these  rules 
only  require  to  be  enforced  in  order  to  make 
debates  decent  and  instructiye  in  their  import, 
and  brief  and  reasonable  in  their  duration.  The 
government  has  been  in  operation  above  fifty 
years,  and  the  fi'eedom  of  debate  has  been  some- 
times abused,  especially  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  when  those  out  of  power  made  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  the  arena  of  political  and 
electioneering  combat  against  the  democratic 
administration  in  power.  The  liberfy  of  debate 
was  abused  during  this  time;  but  the  demo- 
cratic majority  woiudd  not  impose  gags  and  muz- 
zles on  the  mouths  of  the  minority ;  they  would 
not  stop  their  speeches ;  considering,  and  justly 
considering,  that  the  privilege  of  speech  was  in- 
estimable and  inattadcable — ^that  some  abuse  of 
it  was  inseparable  fix>m  its  ei\)oyment--«nd  that 
it  was  better  to  endure  a  temporary  abuse  than 
to  incur  a  total  extinction  of  this  great  privi- 
lege. 

^  But,  sir,  debate  is  one  thing,  and  amendments 
another.  A  long  speech,  wandering  off  from  the 
bill,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  short  amend- 
ment^ directed  to  the  texture  of  the  bill  itself^ 
and  mtended  to  increase  its  beneficial,  or  to 
diminish  its  prejudicial  action.  These  amend- 
ments are  the  point  to  which  I  now  speak,  and 
to  the  nature  of  which  I  particularly  inyoke  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

'^  By  the  constitution  of  tiie  United  States,  each 
bill  is  to  receive  three  readmgs,  and  each  reading 
represents  a  different  stage  of  prooeedxne,  and  a 
different  mode  of  action  under  it.  The  first 
reading  is  for  information  oidy ;  it  is  to  let  the 
House  know  what  the  bill  is  for,  what  its  con- 
tents are ;  and  then  neither  debate  nor  amend- 
ment is  expected,  and  neyer  occnn,  except  in 
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extraordinary  cases.  The  seoond  reading  k  for 
amendments  and  debate,  and  this  readine  osoally 
takes  place  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the 
House  of  Representatives)  and  in  qiuui  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  The  third  riding,  after 
the  bill  is  engrossed,  is  for  passage ;  and  then 
it  cannot  be  amendea,  and  is  usually  voted  upon 
with  little  or  no  debate.  Now.  it  is  apparent 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  is  the  import 
tant  one — that  it  is  Sie  legislative — the  hiw- 
making — reading ;  the  one  at  which  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  House  is  concentrated  upon 
it,  to  free  it  from  defects,  and  to  improve  it  to 
the  utmost — ^to  illustrate  its  nature,  and  trace  its 
consequences.  The  bill  is  drawn  up  in  a  com- 
mittee ;  or  it  is  received  fh>m  a  department  in 
the  form  of  a  profet  de  loi^  and  reported  by  a 
committee ;  or  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  member, 
and  introduced  on  leave.  The  bill,  before  per- 
fected by  amendments,  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  of  a  head  en  a  department^  or  of  a 
single  member;  and  if  amendments  are  pre- 
vented, then  the  legislative  power  of  the  House 
is  annihilated ;  the  edict  of  a  secretary,  of  a 
committee,  or  of  a  member,  becomes  tlie  law ; 
and  the  collected  and  concentrated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  House  has  never  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

^  The  previous  question  outs  off  amendments ; 
and,  therefore,  neither  in  England  nor  in  the 
United  States,  until  now,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  that  question  ever  been  applied 
to  bills  in  Committee  of  tiie  Whole,  on  the 
second  reading.  This  question  annihilates  legis- 
lation, sets  at  nought  tne  wisdom  of  the  House, 
and  expunges  the  minority.  It  is  always  an 
invidious  question,  but  seldom  enforced  in  Eng- 
land, and  but  little  used  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  own  goyemment.  It  has  never  been  used 
in  the  Senate  at  all,  never  at  any  stage  of  the 
bill ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has 
never  been  used  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill, 
in  Committee  of  the  Whol&  until  the  present 
session — ^this  session,  so  ommous  in  its  call  and 
commencement,  and  which  gives  daily  proof  of 
its  alarming  tendenctes,  and  of  its  unconsti- 
tutional, dangerous^  and  corrupting  measures. 
The  previous  question  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
plied in  this  chamber ;  and  to  apply  it  now,  at 
this  ominous  session,  when  all  tiie  old  federal 
measures  of  fifty  years  ago  are  to  be  conglom- 
erated into  one  huge  and  frightfol  mass,  and 
rushed  through  by  one  convulsive  efibrt ;  to  ap- 
ply it  now,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  mus- 
cle the  mouths,  to  gag  the  jaws,  and  tie  up  the 
tongues  of  those  whose  speeches  would  expose 
the  enormities  which  cannot  endure  the  light, 
and  present  to  the  people  these  ruinous  meas- 
ures m  the  colors  in  whidi  they  ought  to  be  seen. 

*^  The  opinion  of  the  people  is  invoked — ^they 
are  said  to  be  opposed  to  long  speeches,  and  in 
favor  of  action.  ButL  do  they  want  action  with- 
out deliberation,  without  consideration,  without 
Imowing  what  we  are  doing  1  Do  they  want 
hills  without  amendmenta — without  examinsr 


tion  of  detwlls— without  a  knowledge  of  thdr 
effect  and  operation  when  they  are  passed? 
Certainly  the  people  wish  no  sudi  thing.  They 
want  nothing  which  will  not  bear  di^nission. 
The  people  are  in  fkvor  of  discussion,  and  nerer 
read  our  debates  with  more  aridity  than  at 
this  ominous  and  critical  extraordinary  sesdon. 
But  I  can  well  conceive  of  those  who  are  against 
those  debates,  and  want  them  stifled.  Old  se- 
dition law  federalism  is  against  them :  the  cor- 
morants who  are  whetting  their  bills  for  the 
prey  which  the  acts  of  thU  session  are  to  give 
them,  are  against  them :  and  the  advocates  of 
these  acts,  who  cannot  answer  these  argumenta, 
and  who  shelter  weakness  under  dignified  si- 
lence, they  are  all  weary,  sick  and  tired  of  a 
contest  wnich  races  on  one  side  only,  and  whidi 
exposes  at  once  the  badness  of  their  cause  and 
the  defeat  of  its  defenders.  Sir,  this  call  for 
action !  action !  action !  (as  it  was  well  said  j»- 
terday),  comes  from  those  whose  cry  is,  plmh 
der !  plunder  I  plunder  1 

*^  The  previous  question,  and  the  old  Bedition 
law,  are  measures  of  the  same  character,  and 
children  of  the  same  parents,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purposes.    They  are  to  hide  light-Ho 
enable  those  m  power  to  work  in  darkness— 40 
enable  them  to  proceed  unmolested — and  to 
permit  them  to  establish  ruinous  measures  with- 
out stinL  and  without  detection.    The  introdno- 
tion  of  tnis  previous  question  into  this  body,  I 
shall  resist  as  I  would  resist  its  conversion  into 
a  bed  of  justice — Lii  de  Justice — oi  the  M 
French  monarchy,  for  the  registration  of  rojal 
edicts.  In  these  beds  of  justice — the  Parliament 
formed  into  a  bed  of  justice — the  kings  before 
the  revolution,  caused  their  edicts  to  be  rois- 
tered without  debate,  and  without  amendmoit 
The  king  ordered  it,  and  it  was  done — his  word 
became  law.    On  one  occasion,  when  the  Par- 
liament was  refractory,  Louis  XIY.  entered  the 
chamber,  booted  and  spurred — a  whip  in  his 
hand — ^a  horsewhip  in  his  hand — and  stood  on 
his  feet  until  the  edict  was  registered.    This  is 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  passing  hills 
without  debate  or  amendment,  in  France.    But, 
In  extenuation  of  this  conduct  of  Louis  the  XIY., 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  very  young 
man  when  he  committed  this  indiscretion,  mon 
derogatory  to  himself  than  to  the  Parliament 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  indignity.    He 
never  repeated  it  in  his  riper  age,  for  he  was  a 
genUeman  as  well  as  a  king,  and  in  a  fifty  years' 
reign  never  repeated  that  indiscretion  of  his 
youth.    True,  no  whips  may  be  brought  into 
our  legislative  halls  to  enforce  the  gag  and  the 
muzzle,  but  I  go  against  the  thin^  themselves — 
against  tiie  inmngement  of  the  nght  of  speech— 
and  against  the  annihilation  of  our  l^islatave 
feculties  by  annihilating  the  right  of  making 
amendments.   I  go  against  these ;  and  say  that 
we  shall  be  nothing  but  a  bed  of  justice  for  the 
rmstration  of  presidential,  or  partisan,  or  chril 
chieftain  edicts,  when  debates  and  amendmeotB 
are  suppressed  in  this  body. 
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'Sir,  when  the  prerioiu  quesUon  shall  be 
hronght  into  this  chamber — ^when  it  shall  be 
tpplied  to  oar  bills  in  our  ^uan  committee — I 
im  reidj  to  see  my  legisUtire  life  terminated. 
I  wist  no  seat  here  when  that  shall  be  the  case. 
Ab  the  Romans  held  their  natural  liyes,  so  do 
I  hold  mj  political  existence.  The  Roman  car- 
ried his  life  on  the  point  of  his  sword;  and 
wittn  that  life  ceased  to  be  honorable  to  himself, 
onuefbl  to  his  country,  he  fell  upon  his  sword, 
and  died.  This  made  of  that  people  the  most 
wirlike  and  heroic  nation  of  the  earth.  What 
they  did  with  their  natural  lives.  I  am  willing 
to  do  with  my  legislative  and  political  existence : 
I  tm  wiUine  to  tenninate  it,  either  when  it  shall 
ottse  to  be  honorable  to  myself,  or  useful  to  my 
eonstry;  and  that  I  feel  would  oe  the  case  when 
tlu8  diamber,  stripped  of  its  constitutional  free- 
dom^ shall  receive  the  gag  anil  muzzle  of  the 
prenouB  question." 

Mr.  Clay  again  took  the  floor.  He  spoke 
mildlj,  and  coaxingly — reminded  the  minority 
of  their  own  course  when  in  power — gave  a  hint 
aboDt  going  into  executive  busineas — but  still 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  majority  the  control 
of  the  public  business,  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  resistance  of  the  minority. 

^He  (Mr.  Glat)  would,  however,  say  that 
ifter  all,  he  thought  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
■de  would  find  it  was  better  to  go  on  with  the 
public  business  harmoniously  and  good  humor- 
edl J  together,  and  all  would  get  idong  better. 
He  woSd  remind  the  gentlemen  of  their  own 
oouiw  when  in  power,  and  the  frequent  ooca- 
Bons  on  which  the  minority  then  acted  with 
eoortesj  in  allowing  their  treasury  note  bills  to 
fan,  and  on  various  other  occasions.  He  thought 
It  was  understood  that  they  were  to  go  into 
encative  session,  and  afterwards  take  up  the 
lom  bilL  He  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take 
Bnasares  to  give  the  majority  the  control  of  the 
business,  maugre  all  the  menaces  that  had  been 
made." 

Here  was  a  great  change  of  tone,  and  the  hint 
iboot  going  into  executive  business  was  a  sign 
of  hesitation,  fidntly  counterbalanced  by  the 
Ritention  of  his  purpose  under  a  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  still  the  morning  hour — ^the  hour  for 
motions,  before  the  calendar  was  called:  the 
hoar  for  the  motion  he  had  been  expected  to 
make.  That  motion  was  evidently  deferred. 
The  intimation  of  going  into  executive  business, 
ra  a  surprise.  Such  business  was  regularly 
pme  into  towards  the  dose  of  the  day's  session 
—ifter  the  day's  legislative  work  was  done ; 
sad  this  course  was  never  departed  from  except 
m  emergent  cases — cases  which  would  consume 
i  whole  day,  or  oonld  not  wait  till  evening : 


and  no  such  cases  were  known  to  exist  at  present. 
This  was  a  pause,  and  losing  a  day  in  the  carry- 
ing along  of  those  very  measures,  for  hastening 
which  the  new  rule  was  wanted.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hesitation  which  he 
perceived,  and  to  increase  it,  by  daring  the 
threatened  measure,  instantly  rose.  He  was 
saluted  with  cries  that  ^'  the  morning  hour  was 
out : "  "  not  yet ! "  said  he :  "  it  lacks  one  minute 
of  it ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  that  minute : "  and 
then  went  on  for  several  minutes. 

«  He  thought  this  business  closely  analogous 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.   Here  was  a  pal- 
pable attempt  to  infringe  the  right  of  speech. 
He  would  teU  the  senator  that  the  minority  had 
rights  under  the  constitution  which  they  meant 
to  exercise,  and  let  the  senator  try  when  he 
pleas^  to  abridge  those  rights,  he  would  find 
it  no  easy  job.   When  had  that  (our)  side  of  the 
Senate  ever  sought  to  protract  discussion  unne- 
cessarily?   [Ones  <rf  *  never !  never!']    Where 
was  there  a  body  that  had  less  abused  its  privi- 
leges 1    If  the  gag-law  was  attempted  to  be  put 
in  force,  he  would  resist  it  to  the  last.   As  judjg- 
ment  had  been  pronounced,  he  supposed  submis- 
sion was  expected.    The  unrestrained  liberty 
of  speech,  and  freedom  of  debate,  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  Senate  for  fifty  years.    But  now 
the  warning  was  given  that  the  yoke  was  to  be 
put  on  it  which  Imd  already  been  placed  on  the 
other  branch  of  Congress.   There  never  had  been 
a  body  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  which, 
for  such  a  leng;th  of  time,  so  much  dignity  and 
decorum  of  debate  had  been  muntained.   It  was 
remarkable  for  the  &ct,  the  range  of  discussion 
was  less  discursive  than  in  any  other  similar 
body  known.    Speeches  were  imiformly  con- 
fined to  the  subject  under  debate.    There  could 
be  no  pretext  for  interference.    There  was  none 
but  that  of  all  despotisms.    lie  would  give  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  notice  to  bring  on  his 
eag  measure  as  soon  as  he  pleased.    He  would 
find  it  no  such  easy  matter  as  he  seemed  to 
think." 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  rose  the  instant  Mr. 
Calhoun  stopped,  and  inquired  of  the  Chair  if 
the  morning  hour  was  out  The  president  pro 
tempore  answered  that  it  was.  Mr.  Linn  said, 
he  desired  to  say  a  few  words.  The  chair  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Senate,  in  whose  discretion  it 
was,  to  depart  fh>m  the  rule.  Mr.  Linn  appealed 
to  the  Senate :  it  gave  him  leave :  and  he  stood 
up  and  said : 

^  It  was  an  old  Scottish  proverb,  that  threat- 
ened people  live  longest.  He  hoped  the  liberties 
of  the  Senate  would  yet  outlive  the  threats  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky.  But,  if  the  ksh 
was  to  be  applied,  he  would  rather  it  was  ap- 
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plied  at  onoe^  than  to  be  always  threatened  with 
it  There  is  great  complaint  of  delay ;  but  who 
was  causing  the  delay  now  growing  out  of  this 
threat  ?  Had  it  not  been  nuide^ere  would  be 
no  necessity  for  repelling  it.  He  knew  of  no 
disposition  on  the  part  ofhis  friends  to  oonsume 
the  time  that  ought  to  be  dyen  to  the  public 
business.  He  had  never  known  his  friends, 
while  in  the  majority,  to  complain  of  discussion. 
He  knew  yciy  well,  and  could  make  allowances, 
that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  placed  in 
a  very  trying  situation.  He  knew,  also,  that 
his  political  friends  felt  themselyes  to  be  in  a 
very  critical  condition.  If  he  brought  forward 
measures  that  were  questionable,  he  had  to  en- 
counter resistance.  But  he  was  in  the  predica- 
ment that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  those 
measures,  and,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  his 
political  ruin.  He  had  every  thing  on  the  issue, 
hence  his  impatience  to  pronounce  judgment 
against  the  right  of  the  minority  to  discuss  his 
measures." 

Mr.  Clay  interrupted  Mr.  Linn,  to  say  that  he 
had  not  offered  to  pronounce  judgment.  Mr. 
Linn  gave  his  words  ^that  if  the  Senate  was 
disposed  to  do  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  do, 
they  would  adopt  the  same  rule  as  the  other 
House."  Mr.  Clay  admitted  the  words;  and 
Mr.  Linn  claimed  their  meaning  as  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  and  said : 

"  Very-  well  5  if  the  senator  was  in  such  a  criti- 
cal condition  as  to  be  obliged  to  say  he  cannot 
get  his  measures  through  without  cutting  off 
ebates,  why  does  he  not  accept  the  proposition 
of  taking  the  vote  on  his  bank  bill  on  Monday  ? 
If  he  brings  forward  measures  that  have  been 
battled  against  successfully  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  be 
opposed,  and  time  should  be  demanded  to  dis- 
cuss them  ?  The  senator  is  aware  that  whiggery 
is  dying  off  in  the  country,  and  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost :  unless  he  and  his  friends  pass 
these  measures  they  are  rumed.  AU  he  should 
say  to  him  was,  pass  them  if  he  could.  If,  in 
oraer  to  do  it,  he  is  obliged  to  come  on  with  his 
gag  law,  he  (Mr.  Linn)  wo\ild  say  to  his  friends, 
let  them  meet  him  like  men.  He  was  not  for 
threatening,  but  if  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the 
crisis,  he  would  do  it  as  became  him." 

Mr.  Berrien,  apparently  acting  on  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Clay,  moved  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  A  question  of  order  was 
raised  upon  that  motion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
Chair  decided  in  its  &vor.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
manded what  was  the  necessity  for  going  into 
executive  business  ?  Mr.  Berrien  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  discuss  that  point :  so  the  executive 
session  was  gone  into :  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  Senate  adyoumed  for  the  day. 


Here,  then,  was  a  day  lost  for  such  preflriog 
business — the  bill,  whic^  was  so  urgent,  and  the 
motion,  which  was   intended  to  expedite  it 
Neither  of  them  touched:  and  the  omiBiion 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  majority.    There  wu 
evidently  a  balk.    This  was  the  I5th  of  July. 
The  16th  came,  and  was  occupied  with  the 
quiet  transaction  of  business :  not  a  word  8ud 
about  the  new  rules.    The  17th  came,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  met,  Mr.  Calhoan  toolc  the 
floor;  and  after  presenting  some  resolutioos 
from  a  public  meeting  in  Virginia,  condesmiDg 
the  call  of  the  extra  session,  nnd  all  its  measoree, 
he  passed  on  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea  that 
had  got  into  the  newspapers,  that  he  lumseli^  in 
1812,  at  the  declaration  of  vrar  against  Great 
Britain,  being  acting  chainnan  of  the  comnuttee 
of  foreign  relations,  who  had  reported  the  wv 
bill,  had  stifled  discussion — had  hurried  the  bill 
through,  and  virtually  gagged  the  House.  He 
gave  a  detail  of  circumstances,  which  showed 
the  error  of  this  report — ^that  all  the  causes  of 
war  had  been  discussed  before — that  there  vis 
nothing  new  to  be  said,  nor  desire  to  speik: 
and  that,  for  one  hour  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  House,  waiting  for  a 
paper  from  the  department ;  and  no  one  choosing 
to  occupy  any  part  of  it  with  a  speech,  for  or 
against  the  war,  or  on  any  subject    He  then 
gave  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  pr^* 
vious  question  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

"  It  had  been  never  used  before  the  11th  Coo- 
gress  (1810-12).  It  was  then  adopted,  as  be 
always  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  abise 
of  the  right  of  debate  by  Mr.  Gardinier  of  Nev 
York,  remarkable  for  his  capacity  ibr  making 
long  speeches.  He  could  keep  the  floor  ibr  dajs 
The  abuse  was  considered  so  great^  that  the 
previous  question  was  introduced  to  prerent  it; 
but  so  little  was  it  in  favor  with  tiioee  who  felt 
themselves  forced  to  adopt  it,  that  he  would 
venture  to  sa^  without  having  looked  at  the 
journals,  that  it  was  not  used  half  a  dozen  times 
during  tiie  whole  war,  with  a  powerfol  and  qB' 
scrupulous  opposition,  and  that  in  a  body  nesrlr 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  present  House.  Be 
believed  ho  might  go  fitrther,  and  assert  that  it 
was  never  used  but  twice  during  that  eTentfol 
period.  And  now,  a  measure  introduced  under 
such  pressing  drcumstanoes,  and  so  spaiiDgif 
used,  IS  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  introdndng 
the  gag-law  into  the  Senate,  a  body  so  mncb 
smaller,  and  so  distinguished  for  the  closeness 
of  its  debate  and  the  brevity  of  its  discussion. 
He  would  add  that  from  the  flrst  introduction 
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of  thepnmiis  ^estioii  into  the  House  <tf  R^ 
reseotethes,  his  UDpression  was  that  it  was  not 
used  bat  four  times  in  seyenteen  years,  that  is 
from  1811  to  182^  the  last  occasion  on  the  pis- 
e^oftheUriff  bilL  He  now  trusted  that  he 
had  repelled  effectoallj  the  attempt  to  prepare 
the  oountry  for  the  eflbrt  to  gag  the  Senate^  by 
t  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  prenous 
qnestioii  in  the  other  fioose.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  referred  to  a  decision  made 
hj  Mr.  Clay  when  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  benefit  of  which  he  claimed  ai^gumen- 
titirely.  Mr.  Clay  disputed  his  recollection: 
Mr.  Calhoun  reiterated.  The  senators  became 
lieated^  Mr.  Clay  calling  out  from  his  seat — 
'^Xq,  Bir,  No!" — and  Mr.  Calhoun  answering 
btck  as  he  stood—'*  Yes,  sir,  yes : "  and  each 
giTu^  his  own  yersion  of  the  drcumstance 
wjthoot  conTincing  the  other.  He  then  return- 
ed to  the  point  of  irritation — the  threatened 
gag  }--«nd  said: 

"  The  senator  firom  Kentucky  had  endeayored 
to  dnw  a  distinction  between  the  gag  law  and 
tbe  old  sedition  law.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  distinction — the  modem  gag 
law  was  by  &r  the  most  odious.  The  sedition 
law  was  ao  attempt  to  gag  the  people  in  their 
indiTidual  character,  but  the  senator's  gag  was 
an  attempt  to  gag  the  representatiyes  of  the 
people,  selected  as  their  agents  to  deliberate, 
piscQss,  and  decide  on  the  nnportant  subjects 
iatnuted  by  them  to  tMs  goyemment" 

This  was  a  taunt^  and  senators  looked  to  see 
vfaat  would  follow.  Mr.  Clay  rose,  leisurely, 
aad  Burrejing  the  chamber  with  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  said : 

'^The  morning  had  been  spent  so  yery  agree- 
>blT.that  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  were  in  a 
good  humor  to  go  on  with  the  loan  biU.  and 
*ffind  the  necessary  relief  to  the  Treasury." 

The  loan  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  pro* 
ttcded  with  in  a  most  business  style^  and  quite 
*iBiabIy.  And  this  was  the  last  that  was 
l^^ard  of  the  honr  rule,  and  the  preyious  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate:  and  the  secret  history  of 
tbeir  sOent  abandonment  was  aftewards  fully 
Ifivnt  Seyeral  whig  senators  had  yielded  as- 
aent  to  Mr.  Clay's  desire  for  the  hour  rule  uif 
^  the  belief  that  it  would  only  be  resisted 
P^riiamentarily  by  the  minority;  but  when 
^  saw  its  introduction  was  to  produce  ill 
blood,  and  disagreeable  scenes  in  the  chamber, 
^7  withdrew  their  assent;  and  left  him  witb- 
mt  the  yot»  to  carry  it:  and  that  put  an  end 
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to  the  projeot  of  tlie  hoar  rule.  The  preyious 
question  was  then  agreed  to  in  its  plaoe,  supi- 
posing  the  minority  would  take  it  as  a  '*  com- 
promise ; "  but  when  they  found  this  measure 
was  to  be  resisted  like  the  former,  and  was 
deemed  still  more  odious,  hurtftd  and  degrading, 
they  withdrew  their  assent  again :  and  then  Mr. 
Clay,  brought  to  a  stand  again  for  want  of  yoters, 
was  compelled  to  forego  his  design ;  and  to  re- 
treat from  it  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
shown.  He  a£^ted  a  pleasantry,  b\it  was 
deeply  chagrined,  and  the  more  so  for  haying 
£uled  in  the  House  where  he  acted  in  person, 
after  succeeding  in  the  other  where  he  acted 
yicariously.  Many  of  lus  friends  were  much 
dissatisfied.  One  of  them  sud  to  me :  ''He 
giyes  your  party  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  his 
own  a  great  deal  more."  Thus,  the  firmness  of 
the  minority  in  the  Senate — ^it  may  be  said, 
their  courage,  for  their  intended  resistance  con- 
templated any  possible  extremity — sayed  the 
body  from  degradation — constitntional  legisla- 
tion from  suppression — the  liberty  of  speech 
from  extinction,  and  the  honor  of  republican 
goyemment  from  a  disgrace  to  which  the  peo- 
ple's representatiyes  are  not  subjected  in  any 
monarchy  in  Europe.  The  preyious  question 
has  not  been  called  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  one  hundred  years — and  neyer  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 


CHAPTER   LXX. 

BILL  FOB  THE  BELIEF  OF  MB&  H ABBISON,  WIDOW 
OF  THE  LATE  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  TTSUXD 
STATEa 

Such  was  the  titie  of  the  bill  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  <^  Representatiyes  for  an  in- 
demnity, as  it  was  explained  to  be,  to  the  fionily 
of  the  late  President  for  his  expenses  in  the 
presidential  election,  and  in  remoying  to  the 
seat  of  goyemment  The  bill  itself  was  in  these 
words:  ''That  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Treasuiy 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
Qtherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Harrison, 
^idow  of  William  Heniy  Harrison,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  eyent  of 
her  death  before  payment  to  the  legal  repre- 
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•entatiTes  of  the  said  WiDiun  Henry  Harrison, 
the  sum  of  $25,000.  Mr.  John  Quiney  Adams, 
as  reporter  of  the  bill  from  the  select  committee 
to  whkh  had  been  referred  that  portion  of  the 
President's  message  relating  to  the  family  of 
his  predecessor,  explained  the  motires  on  which 
the  bill  had  been  founded;  and  said: 

"  That  this  sum  ($25,000),  as  far  as  he  undei^ 
stood,  was  in  correspondence  with  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  the  joint  oommittee  raised  on 
this  subject,  and  of  which  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  chair  had  been  a  member.  There  had 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  sum  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  appropriate,  and,  also,  on 
the  part  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  itself  in  any  shape. 
There  had  been  more  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tionality than  there  had  been  as  to  the  sum 
proposed.  So  far  as  there  had  been  any  dis- 
cussion in  the  oommittee,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  sense  of  those  composing  it,  tiiat  some 
proyision  ou^ht  to  be  made  for  the  fiunily  of 
the  late  President^  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grant, 
but  as  an  indemnity  foractual  expenses  incurred 
by  himself  first,  when  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
den<7.  It  had  been  obserred  in  the  committee, 
and  it  must  be  Icnown  to  all  members  of  the 
House,  that,  in  the  situation  in  which  General 
Harrison  had  been  placed — far  from  the  seat  of 
gOYcmment,  and  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  while  a  candidate  for  ti^e  presidency,  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid — it  was  no  more  than 
equitable  Uiat  he  should,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, be  indemnified.  He  had  been  thus  bur- 
dened while  in  circumstances  not  opulent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  one  ground  on 
which  he  had  received  so  decided  proof  of  the 
people's  favor,  that  through  a  long  course  of 
public  service  he  remained  poor,  which  was  in 
itself  a  demonstrative  proof  that  he  had  remain- 
ed pure  also.  Such  had  been  his  condition  be- 
fore leaving  home  to  travel  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. After  his  arrival  here,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  another  considerable  ourden  of  ex- 
nense,  far  beyond  any  amount  he  had  received 
from  the  public  purse  during  the  short  month 
he  had  continued  to  be  President  His  decease 
had  left  his  family  in  circumstances  which  would 
be  much  improved  by  this  act  of  justice  done  to 
him  by  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives.  The  feeling  was  believed  to  be  very 
general  throughout  the  country,  and  without 
distinction  of  party,  in  &vor  of  such  a  meas- 
ure.*" 
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This  bill,  on  account  of  its  principle,  gave  rise 
to  a  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
members  who  believed  they  saw  in  it  a  de- 
parture firam  the  constitution,  and  the  establish- 


ment of  a  dangerous  precedent    Mr.  Payne,  of 
Alabama,  said: 

'^  As  he  intended  to  vote  agamst  this  propon- 
tion  it  was  due  to  himself  to  state  the  reaeooi 
which  would  actuate  him.  In  doing  so  he  wis 
not  caUed  to  examine  either  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  General  Harrison.  They  bad  nothqg 
to  do  with  the  question.  The  question  hdkat 
the  House  was,  not  whether  General  Harrison 
was  or  was  not  a  meritorious  indiridual,  hat 
whether  that  House  would  make  an  appropri- 
ation to  his  widow  and  descendants.  That  being 
the  question,  the  first  inquiry  was,  had  the 
House  a  right  to  vote  this  money,  and,  if  thcf 
had,  was  it  proper  to  do  so?  Mr.  P.  ¥ras  one 
of  tnose  who  believed  that  Congress  hid  no 
constitutional  right  to  appropriate  the  pubhc 
money  for  such  an  object  He  quoted  the  lu- 
guage  of  the  constitution,  and  then  inquired 
whether  this  was  an  appropriation  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  Union,  to  secure  the  common  d^ 
fence,  or  to  promote  the  general  wel£uret  Be 
denied  that  precedents  ever  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  settling  a  constitutional  question.  If 
they  could,  then  tiie  people  had  no  remedj.  It 
was  not  pretended  tiiat  this  money  was  to  be 
given  as  a  reward  for  Ckneral  Hairison's  paUic 
services,  but  to  reimburse  him  for  the  exfooi 
of  an  electioneering  campaign.  This  vai  in- 
finitely worsOk" 

Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  said: 

"  When  he  had  yesterday  moved  for  the  risog 
of  the  committee,  he  had  not  proposed  to  hiin- 
self  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
debate,  nor  was  such  his  purpose  at  preseai 
With  every  disposition  to  vote  for  this  hill,  he 
had  then  felt,  and  he  still  felt,  himself  unable  to 
give  it  his  sanction,  and  that  for  reasons  wtich 
had  been  advanced  by  many  cl£  the  advocates  m 
its  favor.  This  was  not  a  place  to  indolge  feel- 
ing and  sympathy:  if  it  were,  he  presmned 
there  would  be  but  one  sentiment  throoghovj 
that  House  and  throughout  the  country,  U" 
that  would  be  in  favor  of  the  bill.  If  this  vei« 
an  act  of  generosity,  if  the  bbiect  were  to  vote  i 
bounty,  a  gratuity,  to  the  widow  or  relatires « 
the  late  President,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  0.  thatthej 
ought  not  to  vote  it  in  the  representative  eda- 
city, out  of  the  public  fimds,  but  privately  fro* 
their  own  personal  resources.  They  had  no 
right  to  be  generous  with  the  money  of  thepJJJ 
pie.  Gentlemen  might  bestow  as  much  oatn 
their  own  purses  as  they  pleased ;  bat  they 
were  here  as  trustees  for  the  proper^  of  otber^ 
and  no  public  agent  was  at  liberty  to  disregtfd 
the  trust  confid^  to  him  under  the  theory  of  oar 
government  It  was  quite  needless  here  to  it- 
tempt  an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  illu^ 
ous  dead :  history  has  done  and  would  heretfter 
do  ample  justice  to  the  dvil  and  military  cbin^ 
ter  of  WUliam  Henry  Harrison.  The  result « 
the  recent  election,  a  result  unparalleled  in  tv 
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nmb  of  this  oountiy,  spoke  the  sentiment  of 
the  Bttion  in  regard  to  his  merits,  while  the 
drapery  of  death  which  shrouded  the  legisktive 
failb,  the  eeneral  gloom  which  oyerspread  the 
mtkni,  gpcwe  that  sentiment  in  accents  monm- 
fiillj  impressive.  But  those  rfaansodies  in  which 
gentlemen  had  indulged,  mighty  he  thought,  bet- 
ter be  deferred  for  some  Fourtn  of  July  oration, 
or  at  least  reser?ed  for  other  theatres  than  this. 
They  had  oome  up  here  not  to  be  generous,  but 
to  be  just    His  object  now  was  to  inquire 
whether  they  could  not  place  this  bill  on  the 
basis  of  indisputable  justice,  so  that  it  might 
oot  be  carried  hy  a  mere  partial  rote,  but  might 
ooncQiate  the  support  of  gentiemen  or  all  parties, 
lod  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  He  wish- 
ed, if  possible,  to  see  the  whole  House  united, 
so  IS  to  gi?e  to  their  act  the  undivided  weight 
of  jmblic  sentiment.      Mr.  G.  said  he  could  not 
bov  to  the  authority  of  precedent ;  he  should 
ep^  act  under  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him.    His  wish  was,  not  to 
faniish  an  evil  precedent  to  others  by  his  ex- 
imple.    He  thought  the  House  in  some  danger 
of  eettii^  one  of  that  character ;  a  precedent 
which  m^t  hereafter  be  strained  and  tortured 
to  apply  to  cases  of  a  veiy  different  kind,  and 
objects  of  a  widely  different  character.     He 
ailed  upon  the  advocates  of  the  bill  to  enable 
all  the  members  of  the  House,  or  as  nearly  all 
as  was  practicable  (for,  after  what  had  trans- 
pired yesterday,  he  confessed  his  despair  of  see- 
ing the  House  entirely  united),  to  agree  in  voting 
forthebilL" 

There  was  an  impatient  majority  in  the  House 
in  fiivor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  that 
impatience  Mr.  Gilmer  referred  as  making  de- 
spair of  any  unanimity  in  the  House,  or  of  any 
considerate  deliberation.  The  circumstances 
were  entirely  aTerse  to  any  such  deliberation — 
%  victorious  party,  come  into  power  after  a  most 
littted  election,  seeing  their  elected  candidate 
^yiag  on  the  threshold  of  his  administration, 
poor,  and  belowed :  it  was  a  case  for  feeling 
more  than  of  judgment,  especially  with  the  po- 
litical fnenda  of  the  deceased— -but  few  of  whom 
codd  follow  the  oounsels  of  the  head  against 
the  impulsions  of  the  heart  Amongst  these 
few  Mr.  GiliDer  was  one,  and  Mr.  Underwood 
of  Kentucky,  another;  who 


"His  heart  was  on  one  side  and  his  judgment 
npOQ  the  other.  If  this  was  a  new  case  he  might 
w  led  away*  by  his  heart;  but  as  he  nad  here- 
tofore, m  hn  judgment,  opposed  all  such  claims 
he  should  do  so  now.  He  gare  his  reasons  thus 
tt  lir^  because  a  eentleman  from  Indiana,  on 
the  other  side  of  ttie  House,  denounced  those 
^  should  TOte  ^;ain8t  the  bilL  He  objected 
■^'cviaa  it  was  retroactive  in  its  proyisions,  ana 


because  it  called  into  existence  kgislative  dis- 
cretion, and  applied  it  to  past  cases^-because  it 
proyided  for  the  vridow  of  a  President  for  ser- 
yices  rendered  by  her  husband  while  in  office, 
thus  increasing  the  President's  compensation 
after  his  death.  If  it  applied  to  the  widow  of 
the  President,  it  applied  to  the  widows  of  mili- 
tary officers.  He  considered  if  this  bill  passed, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson's  heirs  might  with  equal 
propriety  claim  the  same  compensation." 

If  the  House  had  been  in  any  condition  for 
considerate  legislation  there  was  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  New  York,  which 
might  have  brought  it  forth.  He  proposed  an 
indemnity  equal  to  the -amount  of  one  quarter's 
salary,  $6,250.  He  proposed  it,  but  got  but 
littie  support  for  his  proposition,  the  majority 
calling  for  the  question,  and  some  declaring 
themselyes  for  $50,000,  and  some  for  $100,000. 
The  yote  was  taken,  and  showed  66  negatiyea, 
comprehending  the  members  who  were  best 
known  to  the  country  as  &yorable  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  an  eccmom- 
ical  administration  of  the  goyemment.  The 
negatiyes  were : 

Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G.  Ather- 
ton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Linn  Boyd, 
David  P.  Brewster.  Akron  V.  Brown,  Chu'les 
Brown_£dmund  Burke,  William  0.  Butier, 
Green  W.  GaldwelL  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John 
Campbell,  George  B.  Caiy,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Nathan  Clifford  James  G.  Clinton.  Walter 
Coles,  John  R.  J.  DanieL  Richard  D.  DayiSi 
William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  East- 
man. John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egbert,  John 
G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  James  Gerry,  Wil- 
liam O.  Uoode,  Samuel  Gordon.  Amos  Gustine, 
William  A.  Harris,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Uouck,  jr.,  Edmund  W.  Hub- 
ard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Cave  Johnson,  Jotm 
W.  Jones,  Geone  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Rob^ 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Mar*  , 
chand,  Am«d  Marshall,  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son, James  Mathews,  William  Medill,  John 
Mmer.  Peter  Newhud,  WUliam  W.  Payne, 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer,  JohnR. 
Reding,  James  Rogers,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
Tristram  Shaw,  John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  James 
W.Williams. 

Carried  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  tha 
bill  continued  to  receiye  there  a  determined  op- 
position tram  a  considerable  nunori^.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn ^d : 

"HebeUeyednogoyenunenionetfth  leaned^ 
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more  than  <mn  towardB  all  the  corruptions  of 
an  enormous  pension  list.  Not  even  the  aris- 
tocratic goyemment  of  Great  Britain  has  a 
stronger  tendency  to  it  than  this  goyemment. 
This  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  foreseen  from 
the  banning;,  and  the  great  struggle  then  was. 
to  keep  out  the  entering  wedge.  He  recollectea 
yery  well,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department)  and  the  military  pension  bill 
passed,  that  while  it  was  under  debate,  it  was 
urged  as  a  yery  small  matter — only  an  ^)pro- 
priation  of  something  like  $150,000  to  poor  and 
meritorious  soldiers  of  the  Keyolution,  who 
would  not  long  remain  a  burden  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Small  as  the  sum  was,  and  indisputable 
as  were  the  merits  of  the  claimants,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  the  bill  passed.  Why  was  this 
difficulty — this  hesitation  on  such  an  apparent- 
ly irresistible  claim  ?  Because  it  was  wisely 
argued,  and  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy  since  fill- 
filled  that  it  would  proye  an  entering  wedge, 
whicn,  once  admitted,  would  soon  rend  the  pil* 
lar  of  democracy.  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  trifling  grant  ?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enonnous  pension  list  of  this  goyem- 
ment at  the  present  day. 

^  He  asked  to  haye  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution pointed  out  in  which  there  was  authori- 
ty for  making  such  an  appropriation  as  this. 
If  the  authonty  exists  in  the  Constitution  at 
all,  it  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
yet  been  acted  upon,  and  it  is  time  to  haye  the 
fact  known.  If  the  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  this 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States,  it  surely 
authorizes  it  to  make  an  appropriation  of  like 
nature  for  a  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  other  officer  of  the 
goyemment  There  can  be  no  distinction 
drawn.  Pass  this  act,  and  the  precedent  is 
established  for  the  family  of  eyery  ciyil  officer 
in  the  goyemment  to  be  placed  on  the  pension 
list.  Is  not  this  the  consummation  of  the  ten- 
dency so  long  combated  ?  But  the  struggle  is 
in  yain — there  is  not,  he  would  repeat,  a  goy- 
emment on  the  face  or  the  earth,  in  which  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  all  the  corruptions  of  an 
aristocratic  pension  list  as  there  is  in  this." 

Mr.  Woodbmy  sud : 

'<  This  was  the  first  instance  withm  his  (Mr. 
W.'s)  knowledge,  of  an  application  to  pension  a 
ciyil  officer  being  likely  to  succeed ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous innoyation,  he  felt  oonyinoed,  it  would 
proye.  Any  dyil  officer,  by  the  mere  act  of 
taking  possession  of  his  office  for  a  month, 
ought  to  get  his  salary  for  a  year,  on  the  re»- 
sonine  adopted  by  the  senator  from  Delaware, 
though  only  peribrming  a  month's  senrice.  Ir 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  right,  he  (Mr.  W.^ 
would  go  for  this,  and  all  bills  of  the  kino. 
But  it  must  first  oe  shown  satisfactorily.  If 
this  lady  was  reaUj  poor,  there  would  be  some 
plea  for  sympathy,  at  least     But  he  could 


point  to  hundreds  who  haye  that  dum.  and  not 
on  account  of  ciyil,  but  military  serrioe,  wbo 
yet  haye  obtidned  no  such  grant,  and  nerer 
will.  He  could  point  to  others  in  the  dvil  8e^ 
yice,  who  had  gone  to  great  expense  in  taking 
possesaon  of  office  and  then  died,  but  no  daim 
of  this  kind  was  encouraged,  thou^  tlieir 
widows  were  left  in  most  abject  poYtftr.  All 
analogy  in  ciyil  cases  was  against  goix^  bejond 
the  death  of  the  incnmbent  in  aUowiog  eitia 
salary  or  gratuity." 

Mr.  Pierce  sud : 

**  Without  any  feelings  adyerse  to  this  dum, 
political  or  otherwise,  ho  protested  against  uij 
legislation  based  upon  our  sffrnpathia—hit  pro- 
tested against  the  power  and  donunioD  of  thit 
'  inward  arbiter  J  which  in  priyate  life  vis  al- 
most sure  to  leaa  us  right;  but,  as  pablic  mo, 
and  as  the  dispensers  of  other  meirs  means- 
other  men's  contributions— was  quite  as  sore 
to  lead  us  wrong.     It  made  a  yast  difference 
whether  we  paid  the  money  from  our  am 
pockets,  or  drew  it  trom  the  pockets  of  our  con- 
stituen1».    He  knew  his  weakness  on  this  point, 
personally,  but  it  would  be  his  steady  porpose, 
m  spite  of  taunts  and  unworthy  imputauons,  to 
escape  firom  it,  as  the  repreeentatiye  of  othoa. 
But  he  was  departing  fh>m  the  object  whidi  in- 
duced him.  for  a  moment,  to  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  the  Senate.     This  dahn  did  not 
come  from  the  family.     No  gentleman  under- 
stood on  what  ground  it  was  placed.    The  Indi- 
gence of  the  fiunily  had  not  eyen  been  m^'- 
he  belieyed  thi^  were  not  only  in  easy  dicmn- 
stances,  but  affluent.     It  was  not  for  loss  of 
limb,  property,  or  Ufe,  in  the  militaxy  service. 
If  for  any  thmg  legitimate,  in  any  sense,  or  by 
any  constraction,  it  was  for  the  dyil  serrioes 
of  the  husband ;   and,  in  this  respect,  vas  a 
broad  and  dangerous  precedent 

In  saying  that  the  dum  did  not  come  from  the 
fkmily  of  General  Hairison,  Mr.  Pierce  spoki 
the  words  which  all  knew  to  be  true.  Wtat 
then  did  it  come  from  1  It  came^  as  was  well 
known  at  the  time,  from  persons  who  bad  id- 
yanced  moneys  to  the  amount  of  about  922,000, 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  m  the  bill ;  and  wbo 
had  a  daim  upon  the  estate  to  that  amomt 

Mr.  Benton  moyed  to  recommit  the  bill  witli 
instructions  to  prefix  a  preamble,  at  insert  an 
amendment  showing  upon  what  ground  tl;e 
giant  was  motiyed.  The  lull  itself  showed  no 
grounds  for  the  grant  It  was,  on  its  ftce^  > 
simple  legislatiye  donation  of  money  to  a  ladj, 
describing  her  as  the  widow  of  the  late  Pre^ 
dent ;  but  in  no  way  connecting  either  herself 
or  her  deceased  husband,  with  any  act  or  fret 
as  the  alleged  ground  of  the  gFUt    Tbegraot 
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is  without  oonsidentbii :  the  donee  is  merely 
described,  to  prerent  the  donation  from  going  to 
a  wrong  person.    It  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Hani- 
soD.  What  Mn.  Harrison?    Why,  the  widow 
of  tbe  lite  President  Harrison.    This  was  de- 
scriptiTe,  and  soflSciently  descriptiye ;   for  it 
would  cany  the  money  to  the  r^ht  person. 
Bat  why  cany  it?     That  was  the  question 
which  the  bill  had  not  answered ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  the  widow  of 
I  President  which  conld  entitle  the  widow  to  a 
Bom  of  public  money.    This  was  felt  by  the  re- 
porter of  the  bill,  and  endeavored  to  be  sup- 
plied by  an  explanation,  that  it  was  not  a 
"gnait''  but  an  "indemnity;"  and  an  indem- 
nity for  ^actual  expenses  incurred  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency;''  and  for  ex- 
penses incurred  after  his  "arrival  at  the  seat 
of  gotermnent;"  and  as  "some  prorision  for 
his  iimily ;"    and  because   he  was  "poor." 
Xow  why  not  put  these  reasons  into  the  bill  ? 
TTas  the  omission  oversight,  or  design?     If 
oreisigfat,  it  should  be  corrected ;  if  design,  it 
fihonld  be  thwarted.    The  Uw  should  be  com- 
plete in  it8e]£    It  cannot  be  helped  out  by  a 
Bkember's  speech.    It  was  not  oversight  which 
oased  the  omission.     The  member  who  re- 
ported the  bill  is  not  a  num  to  commit  over- 
Bights.    It  was  design  I  and  because  such  rea- 
sons coold  not  be  put  on  the  face  of  the  bill ! 
otmki  not  be  voted  upon  by  yeas  and  nays !  and 
therefeie  must  be  left  blank,  that  every  member 
Btty  Tote  upon  what  reasons  he  pleases,  with- 
OQt  being  committed  to  any.    This  is  not  the 
^y  to  legislate ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  of 
this  Tiew  moved  the  re-oommitment,  with  in- 
stroctions  to  put  a  reason  on  the  fiuse  of  the  bill 
Httl^  either  in  the  shape  of  a  preamble,  or  of  an 
UKodment— leaving  the  selection  of  the  rea- 
sons to  the  friends  of  the  bill,  who  constituted 
the  oommitCee  to  which  it  would  be  sent    Mr. 
Calhoim  su|^rted  the  motion  for  re-commit- 
neot,  and  said : 

"Is  it  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  the 
comimttee  for  a  specific  report  of  the  grounds 
oe  which  they  have  recommended  this  appropri- 
Uml  No;  and  the  gentlemen  know  it  is  not 
'iiucasonable ;  but  they  will  oppose  it  not  on 
thit  aoooont ;  they  will  oppose  it  because  they 
know  such  a  report  would  defeat  their  bill.  It 
ooqU  not  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  their  own 
i^Bport.  Not  that  there  would  be  no  ground  as- 
^'BBfd,  but  because  those  who  now  support  the 


bill  do  so  on  ^unds  as  different  as  any  pdhsibly 
can  be ;  and,  if  the  committee  was  fastened  down 
to  one  ground,  those  who  support  the  others 
would  desert  the  standard." 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  and  ne- 
gatived. The  yeas  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Ben- 
ton, Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King 
of  Alabama,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Pierce,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Williams  of 
Maine,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Toung  of  Illinois. 
To  the  argument  founded  on  the  all^;ed  poverty 
of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Benton  replied : 

"  Look  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  man 
than  whom  no  one  that  ever  existed  on  God's 
earth  were  the  human  family  more  indebted  to. 
His  furniture  and  his  estate  were  sold  to  satisfy 
his  creditors,  ffis  posterity  was  driven  from 
house  and  home,  and  his  bones  now  lay  in  soil 
owned  bv  a  stranger.  His  family  are  scattered ; 
some  of  his  descendants  are  married  in  foreign 
lands.  Look  at  Monroe — the  amiable,  the  pa- 
triotic Monroe,  whose  services  were  revolution- 
ary, whose  blood  was  spilt  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, Whose  lifb  was  worn  out  in  civil  ser- 
vice, and  whose  estate  has  been  sold  for  debt, 
his  fiimily  scattered,  and  his  daughter  buried  in 
a  foreign  land.  Look  at  Madison,  the  model  of 
every  virtue,  public  or  private^  and  he  would 
only  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
his  love  of  order,  his  economy,  and  his  sys- 
tematic regularity  in  all  his  habits  of  business. 
He,  when  his  term  of  eight  years  had  expired, 
sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  (a  son  of  whom  is 
now  upon  this  floor)  [Mr.  Preston]^  enclosing 
a  note  for  five  thousand  dollars,  which  he  re- 
quested him  to  endorse,  and  raise  the  money  in 
Virginia,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  leave  this  city, 
and  return  to  his  modest  retreat — ^his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance — in  that  State.  General  Jackson 
drew  upon  the  consignee  of  his  cotton  crop  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  thousand  dollars  to  enable 
him  to  leave  the  seat  of  government  without 
leaving  creditors  behind  him.  These  were 
honored  leaders  of  the  republican  party.  They 
had  all  been  Presidents.  They  had  made  great 
sacrLBoes,  and  left  the  presidency  deeply  embar^ 
rassed ;  and  yet  the  republican  part^  who  had 
the  power  and  the  strongest  disposition  to  re- 
lieve their  necessities,  felt  they  had  no  right  to 
do  so  by  appropriating  money  fVom  the  public 
Treasury.  Democracy  would  not  do  this.  It 
was  left  for  the  era  of  federal  rule  and  federal 
supremacy — who  are  now  rushing  the  country 
with  steam  power  into  all  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  a  monarchy^  with  its  pensioned 
aristocracy— and  to  entail  upon  the  country  a 
civilpension  list. 

^  To  the  argument  founded  on  the  expense  of 
removing  to  the  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Ben« 
ton  replied  that  there  was  somethiqg  in  it,  and 
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if  th^bill  WIS  limited  to  indemnity  for  that  ex- 
pense, and  a  rule  given  to  go  by  in  all  caaes,  it 
might  find  dums  to  a  serious  consideration. 
Such  a  bill  would  have  principle  and  reason  in 
it — the  same  principle  and  the  same  reason 
wfaidi  allows  mileage  to  a  member  going  to  and 
returning  from  Congress.  The  member  was 
supposed  during  that  tmae  to  be  in  the  public 
service  (he  was  certainly  out  of  his  own  ser- 
vice) :  he  was  at  expense :  and  for  these  reasons 
he  was  allowed  a  compensation  for  his  journeys. 
But,  it  was  bv  a  uniform  rule,  i^plicable  to  all 
members,  and  the  same  at  each  session.  The 
same  reason  and  principle  with  foreign  mi- 
nisters. They  received  an  out-fit  before  they 
left  home,  and  an  in-fit  to  return  upon.  A 
quarter's  salary,  was  the  in-fit :  the  out-fit  was 
a  year's  salary,  because  it  included  the  expense 
of  setting  up  a  house  after  the  minister  arrived  at 
lus  post.  The  President  finds  a  furnished  house 
on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  so  that 
the  principle  and  reason  of  the  case  would  not 
sive  to  him,  as  to  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court,  a 
full  year's  salary.  The  in-fit  would  be  the  proper 
measure ;  and  that  rule  applied  to  the  coming  of 
the  President  electw  and  to  his  going  when  he 
retires,  would  give  nim  $6,250  on  each  occasion. 
For  such  an  ^lowance  he  felt  perfectly  clear 
that  he  could  vote  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
nearly  as  dear  that  he  could  do  it  constitution- 
ally.. But  it  would  have  to  be  for  a  general  and 
permanent  act." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  bare  quorum,  28 
affirmatives  out  of  52.  The  negatives  were  16 : 
80  that  18  senators — ^being  a  greater  number 
than  voted  against  the  bill — ^were  either  absent, 
or  avoided  the  vote.  The  absentees  were  con- 
sidered mostly  of  that  class  who  were  willing 
to  see  the  bill  pass,  but  not  able  to  vote  for 
it  themselves.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Barro^  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Buchanan,  Ghoate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon^  Evans.  Graham,  Huntington,  Man- 
rum,  Memck,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter. 
Prentiss,  Preston.  Rives,  Simmons.  Smith  or 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridge. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Benton.  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alabama.  Fulton,  King,  Liim,  McRoberts, 
Nicholson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut  Sur- 
eeon,  Tappan,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
xoung. 

It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  stanch 
members  of  the  democratic  party,  and  elabo- 
rately resisted  in  a  speech  firom  the  writer  of 
this  View— of  whidi  an  extract  is  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 


GHAPTEB    LXXI. 

MBS.  HAESISOiro  BILL:  SPEECH  OF  MB.  BEHTON 

EXTSAcrra. 

Mr.  Benton  sidd  he  was  opposed  to  tlus  bill— 
opposed  to  it  on  high  constitutional  groonds, 
and  upon  grounds  of  high  national  policy— ttid 
could  not  suffer  it  to  be  carried  through  the 
Senate  without  making  the  resistsnce  to  h 
which  ought  to  be  made  against  a  new,  daa- 
gerous,  and  imconstitutional  measure. 

It  was  a  bill  to  make  a  grant  of  moQej- 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars— out  of  the  cod- 
mon  Treasury  to  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  vbo 
had  died  in  a  civil  office,  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  was  the  commencement  of 
that  system  of  civil  pensions,  and  support  for 
families,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
has  divided  England,  and  other  European  ootrn- 
tries  into  two  classes — ^the  tax  payers  and  the 
tax  consumers— and  which  sends  the  laboring 
man  supperless  to  bed. 

It  is  a  new  case— the  first  of  the  kind  upon 
our  statute  book — and  should  have  been  aocom- 
panied  by  a  report  from  a  ccmimittee,  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  preamble  to  the  bill,  or  mterjeded 
with  a  dedaration,  showing  the  reason  forwhid 
this  grant  is  made.  It  is  a  new  case,  andshooM 
have  carried  its  justification  along  with  it  But 
nothing  of  this  is  done.  There  is  no  report 
from  a  committee — ^from  the  two  committeee  m 
fact— which  sat  npoli  the  case.  There  is  no 
preamble  to  it,  setting  forth  the  reason  lor  the 
grant.  There  is  no  declaration  in  the  bodf  of 
the  bill,  showing  the  reason  why  this  mone;  is 
voted  to  this  lady.  It  is  simply  a  bQl  gnatiag 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of  William  H.  Hani- 
son,  kte  President  of  the  United  States,  the  m 
of  $25,000.  Now,  all  this  is  wtox«,  and  cbd- 
trary  to  parliamentary  practice.  Reason  teHi 
us  there  should  be  a  report  from  a  committee 
in  such  a  case.  In  feet,  we  have  reports  eteiy 
day  in  every  case,  no  matter  how  inconsderaWc, 
which  even  pays  a  small  sum  of  money  to  la 
individual.  It  is  our  daily  practice,  and  yet 
two  committees  have  shrunk  from  that  practice 
in  this  new  and  important  case.  They  vool^ 
not  make  a  report,  though  urged  to  do  it.  I 
speak  advisedly,  fori  was  of  the  committee,  and 
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know  wiiit  wss  done.    No  report  oonld  be  ob- 

tuned;  and  why?  because  it  wis  diflScnlt^  if 

not  impossible,  for  any  committee  to  agree  upon 

a  reason  which  would  saUsfy  the  constitation, 

and  satisfy  public  policy,  for  making  this  grant 

Gentlemen  oonld  agree  to  give  the  money — ^they 

oodd  agree  to  yote — ^bat  they  could  not  agree 

vfom  the  reason  which  was  to  be  left  upon  the 

record  as  a  justification  for  the  gift  and  the  yote. 

Being  no  report,  the  necessity  became  apparent 

forapreamble ;  but  we  have  none  of  that  And, 

wone  than  ^1,  in  the  absence  of  report  and  pre- 

amUe,  the  bill  itself  is  silent  on  the  motive  of 

the  gnnt    It  does  not  contain  the  usual  clause 

in  money  biUs  to  individuals,  stating,  in  a  few 

woida,  for  what  reason  the  grant  or  payment  is 

made.   All  this  is  wrong;  and  I  point  it  out 

nowf  both  as  an  argument  against  the  bill,  and 

IB  a  veason  for  having  it  recommitted,  and  re- 

toned  with  a  report^  or  a  preamble,  or  a  de- 

diratory  cUnse. 

We  were  told  at  the  last  session  that  a  new 
set  of  books  were  to  be  opened — that  the  new 
idminigtration  would  close  up  the  old  books, 
tad  open  new  ones ;  and  truly  we  find  it  to  be 
the  cue.  New  books  of  all  kinds  are  opened, 
ai  foreign  to  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the 
ooontiyj  as  they  are  to  the  former  practice  of 
the  goremment,  and  to  the  late  professions  of 
these  new  patriots.  Many  new  books  are  open- 
ed, some  by  executive  and  some  by  legislative 
nthority;  and  among  them  is  this  portentous 
Tolmne  of  dvil  pensions,  and  national  recom- 
penses, for  the  support  of  families.  Military 
peosionft  we  have  always  had,  and  they  are 
finnded  upon  a  principle  which  the  mind  can  un- 
derrtaad,  the  tongue  can  tell,  the  constitution 
cu  recognise,  and  public  policy  can  approve. 
They  are  founded  upon  the  prindple  of  personal 
d^ger  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
*-«pon  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  war.  This  is 
KMonaUe.  The  man  who  goes  forth,  in  his 
onntzy's  cause,  to  be  shot  at  for  seven  dollars 
a  month,  or  for  forty  dollars  a  month,  or  even 
for  one  or  two  hundred,  and  gets  his  head  or  his 
limbs  knocked  off,  is  in  a  very  different  case 
from  hun  who  serves  the  same  country  at  a 
desk  or  a  table,  with  a  quill  or  a  book  in  his 
hand,  who  may  qut  his  place  when  he  sees  the 
tneay  coming ;  and  has  no  occasion  to  die  ex- 
^in  his  tranquil  and  peaoelbl  bed    The  case 


of  the  two  classes  is  wholly  different,  and  thus 
ikr  the  laws  of  our  country  have  recognized  and 
maintained  the  difference.  Military  pensions 
have  been  granted  from  the  foundation  of  the 
government — civil  pensions,  never;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
grant  them.  A  grant  of  money  is  to  be  made 
to  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  has  not  been 
in  the  army  for  near  thirty  years — ^who  has, 
since  that  time,  been  much  employed  in  dvil 
service,  and  has  lately  died  in  a  civil  ofBce.  A 
pension^  or  a  grant  of  a  gross  sum  of  money, 
under  -such  eircumstainces,  is  a  new  proceeding 
under  our  government,  and  which  finds  no  war- 
rant in  the  constitution,  and  is  utterly  con- 
demned  by  high  considerations  of  pubhc  policy. 

The  fbderal  constitution  differs  in  its  nature 
^-and  differs  fundamentally  from  those  of  the 
States.  The  States,  bc^g  original  sovereignties^ 
may  do  what  they  are  not  prohibited  from  do- 
ing; the  federal  government^  being  derivative^ 
and  carved  out  of  the  States,  is  like  a  corpora^ 
tion,  the  creature  of  the  act  which  creates  it, 
and  can  only  do  what  it  can  show  a  grant  for 
doing.  Now  the  moneyed  power  of  the  federal 
government  is  contained  in  a  grant  from  the 
States,  and  that  grant  authorizes  money  to  be 
raised  either  by  loans,  duties  or  taxes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  debts,  supporting  the  govern- 
ment^ and  providing  for  the  common  defence  of 
the  Union.  These  are  the  objects  to  which  mo- 
ney may  be  applied,  and  this  grant  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison can  come  within  neither  of  them. 

But,  gentlemen  say  this  is  no  pension — ^it  is 
not  an  annual  payment,  but  a  payment  in  hand. 
I  say  so,  too,  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more 
ol^ectionable  on  that  account  A  pension  must 
have  some  rule  to  go  by—- so  much  a  month — 
and  generally  a  small  sum,  the  highest  on  our 
pension  roll  being  thirty  dollars — ^and  it  termi- 
nates in  a  reasonable  time,  usually  ^re  years, 
and  at  most  for  life.  A  pension  granted  io  Mrs. 
Harrison  on  this  principle,  could  amount  to  no 
great  sum — to  a  mere  fraction,  at  most,  of  these 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  a  pen- 
sion, then,  but  a  gift— a  gratuity — a  large  pres- 
ent— a  national  recompense ;  and  the  more  ob- 
jectionable for  being  sa  Neither  our  constitu- 
tion, nor  the  genius  of  our  government,  admits 
ofsuchbeneCadions.  National  recompenses  axe 
high  rewards,  and  require  express  powers  to 
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grant  them  in  every  limited  gOTemmeot.  The 
French  Conmiler  Oonstitation  of  the  year  1799, 
anthoriaed  such  xeoompenseB;  ours  does  not, 
and  it  has  not  yet  heen  attempted,  even  in  mili- 
tary cases.  We  have  not  yet  Toted  a  fiortane  to 
an  officer's  or  a  soldier's  fiunily,  to  lift  them 
ttom  poverty  to  wealth.  These  recompenses 
are  worse  than  pensions :  they  are  equally  un- 
founded in  the  constitution,  more  incapable  of 
being  governed  by  any  rule,  and  more  suscep- 
tible of  great  and  dangerous  abuse.  We  have 
no  rule  to  go  by  in  finng  the  amounts  Every 
one  goes  by  feeling— by  his  personal  or  political 
feeling— or  by  a  cry  got  up  at  borne,  and  sent 
here  to  act  upon  him.  Hence  the  diversity  of 
the  opinions  as  to  the  psoper  sum  to  be  given. 
Some  gentlemen  are  lbs  the  amount  in  the  bill ; 
some  are  for  double  that  amount ;  and  some  are 
for  nothing.  This  diversity  itself  is  an  argu- 
ment agunst  the  measure.  It  shows  that  it  has 
no  natural  foundation — ^nothing  to  rest  upon — 
nothii^  to  go  by ;  no  rule,  no  measure,  no  stand- 
ard, by  which  to  compute  or  compare  it  It  is 
all  guess-work — the  work  of  the  passions  or 
policy— of  faction  or  of  party. 

By  our  constitution,  the  persons  who  fill 
offices  are  to  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services ;  and,  in  many  cases,  this  compensation 
is  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  the  person  shall  have  been 
elected ;  and  in  some  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  receiving  presents  either  from  foreign 
States,  or  from  the  United  States,  or  from  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  office  of  President 
comes  under  all  these  restrictions,  and  shows 
how  jealous  the  fhoners  of  the  constitution  were, 
of  any  moneyed  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  All 
these  limitations  are  for  obvious  and  wise  rea- 
sons. The  President's  salary  is  not  to  be  di- 
minished during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
electedf  lest  his  enemies,  if  they  get  the  upper 
hand  of  him  in  Congress,  should  deprive  him  of 
his  support,  and  starve  him  out  of  office.  It  is 
not  to  be  increased,  lest  his  friends,  if  they  get 
the  upper  hand,  should  enrich  him  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  he  is  not  to  recdye  ^  any  other 
emolwnent^^  lest  the  provision  against  an  in- 
crease x>f  salary  should  be  evaded  by  the  grant 
of  gross  sums.  These  are  the  oonstitutional  pro- 
visions ;  but  to  what  effect  are  they,  if  the  sums 


can  be  granted  to  the  officer's  fionfly,  irUeh 
cannot  be  granted  to  himaelf  ?— if  his  widov— 
his  wife — ^his  children  can  receive  what  heao- 
not  ?  In  this  case,  the  term  for  which  Cknenl 
Harrison  was  elected,  is  not  out  It  hu  ook 
expired ;  and  Congress  cannot  toudi  hk  alaiy, 
or  bestow  upon  him  or  his,  any  emolumeat  witb- 
out  a  breach  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  general  daoees  of  tbe 
constitution.    Besides  the  general  spirit  of  the 
instrument,  there  is  a  spedfio  claose  upon  the 
subject  of  I  he  President's  salary  and  emote- 
ments.    It  forbids  him  any  oompeosatioD,  ex- 
cept at  stated  times,  for  services  rendered;  it 
forbids  increase  or  diminution ;  and  it  fixtids 
all  emoluments    To  give  salary  or  emolQiiMot 
to  his  fionily,  is  a  mere  evasion  of  this  dame. 
His  fiunily  is  himself— so  &r  as  property  is^oih 
cemed,  a  man's  family  is  himself.    And  maay 
persons  would  prefer  to  have  uKmey  or  property 
conyeyed  to  his  family,  or  some  member  of  it, 
because  it  would  then  receive  the  deetinatkn 
which  his  will  would  give  it,  and  would  be  five 
from  the  daims  or  contingencies  to  which  his  owi 
property — ^that  in  his  own  name — ^would  be  eab- 
ject.  There  is  nothing  in  the  oonstitotion  to  TO> 
rant  this  proceeding,  and  there  is  much  in  it  to 
condemn  it    It  is  condemned  by  all  the  cUosbb 
which  relate  to  the  levy,  and  the  appUcationof 
money  \  and  it  is  spedaUy  condemned  by  the 
predse  clause  which  regulates  the  oompoKitkiB 
of  the  President,  and  which  danse  would  control 
any  other  JMurt  of  the  constitution  whidi  migiit 
oome  in  conflict  with  it    Condemned  upon  the 
ccmstitutional  test,  how  stands  this  bill  gd  tbe 
question  of  poli(^  and  expediency  ?    It  it  oos- 
demned — ^utterly  condemned,  and  reprobftte^ 
upon  that  test !  The  view  which  I  have  t]rei4f 
presented  of  the  difierence  between  military  vA 
nayal  services  (and  I  always  include  the  ninl 
when  I  speak  of  the  military)  shows  that  tbe 
former  are  proper  subjects  for  pensidnsr-tbe 
latter  not    The  very  nature  of  the  serrift 
makes  the  difierence.    Difierii^  in  principle,  ts 
the  military  and  dvil  pensions  do,  they  di&r 
quite  as  mudi  when  you  come  to  detaite,  aod 
undertake  to  administer  the  two  classes  of  re- 
wards.   The  military  has  something  to  go  by 
some  limit  to  it — and  provides  for  classes  of  '^ 
dividuals — ^not  for  fiunilies  or  for  individoali- 
one  by  one.  Though  subject  to  great  abuse,  y^ 
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die  miliiiiy  pensions  haye  some  limit — some 
booodify-'to  their  amount  placed  upon  them. 
They  ire  limited  at  least  to  the  amount  of  ar- 
nkBf  ud  the  numher  of  wars.    Our  armies  are 
tmiU,  md  our  wan  few  and  fiu*  between.    We 
IttTe  had  bat  two  with  achrilised  power  m  sixty 
jtus.  Our  naTj,  also,  is  limited ;  and  compared 
to  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  army  and  navy 
fflost  be  always  smalL  Confined  to  their  proper 
sebjecta,  and  military  and  naval  pensions  haye 
limits  and  boundaries  which  confine  them  within 
Bome  bouids ;  and  then  the  law  is  the  same  for 
all  persons  of  the  same  rank.   The  military  and 
naral  pensioners  are  not  provided  for  indiyidu- 
allj,  and  therefore  do  not  become  a  subject  of 
&?(mtism,  of  party,  or  of  fitction.    Not  so  with 
crrfl  pensions.    There  is  no  limit  upon  them. 
They  may  apply  to  the  family  of  every  person 
ctrilly  employed — ^that  is,  to  almost  every  body 
--md  this  without  intermission  of  time ;  for 
eifil  senrioes  go  on  in  peace  and  war,  and  the 
dauDs  for  them  vnUl  be  eternal  when  once  begun. 
Then  again  dvil  pensions  and  grants  of  money 
ire  giren  individually,  and  not  by  classes,  and 
every  case  is  governed  by  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
loent,  and  the  predominance  of  the  party  to 
which  the  individual  belonged.    Every  case  is 
the  sport  of  party,  of  faction,  of  favoritism ;  and 
of  Mings  exdted  and  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
Tfans  it  is  in  England,  and  thus  it  will  be  here. 
The  English  dvil  pension  list  is  dreadful,  both 
for  the  amount  paid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vices rewarded ;  but  it  required  centuries  for 
Kfigiand  to  ripen  her  system.    Are  we  to  b^n 
it  in  the  first  half  century  of  our  existence  ? 
aod  begin  it  without  rule  or  principle  to  go  by  ? 
liverj  thing  to  be  left  to  impulse  and  favor — ^by 
the  politics  of  the  individual,  his  party  affinities, 
and  the  political  complexion  of  the  party  in 
pcnrer. 

Genttemen  refuse  to  commit  themselves  on 
the  reoord ;  bat  they  have  reasons ;  and  we  have 
heard  enough,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  have  a 
glimpae  of  what  they  are.  Tirst,  poverty :  as  if 
that  was  any  reason  for  voting  a  fortune  to  a 
^onily,  even  if  it  was  true !  If  it  was  a  reason, 
one  half  of  the  community  might  be  packed 
upon  the  badcs  of  the  other.  Most  of  our  pub- 
lie  men  die  poor }  many  of  them  use  up  their 
pttrimonial  inheritances  in  the  public  service ; 
yet,  until  now,  the  reparation  of  ruined  fortune 
has  not  been  attempted  out  of  the  public  Treas- 


uiy.  Poverty  would  not  do,  if  it  was  true; 
but  here  it  is  not  true :  the  lady  in  question  has 
a  fine  estate,  and  certainly  has  not  applied  for 
this  nkoney.  No  petition  of  hers  is  here !  No 
letter,  even,  that  we  have  heard  of !  So  far  as 
we  know,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  proceeding ! 
Certain  it  Is,  she  has  not  applied  for  this  grant, 
either  on  the  score  of  poverty,  or  any  thing  else. 
Next,  dection  expenses  are  mentioned;  but 
that  would  seem  to  be  a  burlesque  upon  the 
chancier  of  our  repubHeaa  institutions.  Cer- 
tainly nc  candidate  for  the  presidency  ought  to 
electioneer  for  it — spend  money  for  it — and  if  he 
did,  the  public  Treasury  ought  not  to  indemnify 
him.  Travelling  expenses  coming  on  to  the  seat 
of  government,  are  next  mentioned ;  but  these 
could  be  but  a  trifle,  even  if  the  President  elect 
came  at  his  own  expense.  But  we  know  to 
the  contrary.  We  know  that  the  contest  is 
for  the  honor  of  bringing  him ;  that  convey* 
ances  and  entertainments  are  prepared;  and 
that  fiiends  dispute  for  precedence  in  the  race 
of  lifting  and  helping  along,  and  ministering  to 
every  want  of  the  man  who  is  so  soon  to  be  the 
dispenser  of  honor  and  fortune  in  the  shape  of 
office  and  contracts.  Such  a  man  cannot  travel 
at  his  own  expense.  Finally,  the  fire  in  the 
roof  of  the  west  wing  of  the  North  Bend  man- 
sion has  been  mentioned ;  but  Jackson  had  the 
whole  Hermitage  burnt  to  the  ground  when  he 
was  President,  and  would  have  scorned  a  gilt 
finom  the  public  Treasury  to  rebuild  it.  Such 
are  the  reasons  mentioned  in  debate,  or  else- 
where, for  this  grant.  Their  futility  is  apparent 
on  their  fiu»,  and  is  proved  by  the  unwillingness 
of  gentiemen  to  state  them  in  a  report,  or  a  pre- 
amble, or  in  the  body  of  the  bill  itself. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

ABUSB  OF  THE  NATAL  PENSION  SYSTEM:  VAIN 
ATTEMPT  TO  COEBECT  IT. 

Thk  annual  bill  for  these  pensions  being  on  its 
passage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct  the 
abuse  introduced  by  the  act  of  1837.  That  act 
had  done  four  things : — 1.  It  had  carried  back 
the  commencement  of  invalid  naval  pensions  to 
the  time  of  receiving  the  inability,  instead  of 
the  time  of  completing  the  proof.     2.  It  ez- 
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tended  the  pensions  for  death  to  all  cases  of 
death,  whether  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  or 
not.  3.  It  extended  the  widows'  pensions  for 
life,  when  fiTO  years  had  been  the  law  both  in 
the  army  and  the  navy.  4.  It  pensioned  chil- 
dren until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  thereby 
adopting  the  English  pension  system.  The  ef- 
fects of  these  changes  were  to  absorb  and  bank- 
rupt the  navy  pension  fund — a  meritorious  fund 
created  out  of  the  government  share  of  prize 
money,  relinquished  for  that  purpose ; — and  to 
throw  the  pensions,  the  previous  as  well  as  the 
future,  upon  the  public  treasury — ^where  it  was 
never  intended  they  were  to  be.  This  act,  so 
novel  in  its  character — so  plundering  in  its  ef- 
fects— ^and  introducing  such  &tal  principles  into 
the  naval  pension  system,  and  which  it  has 
been  found  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of— was  one 
of  the  deplorable  instances  oi  midnight  legisl^^ 
tion,  on  the  last  night  of  the  session ;  when,  in 
the  absence  of  many,  the  haste  of  all,  the  sleep- 
iness of  some,  and  a  pervading  inattention,  an 
enterprising  member  can  get  almost  any  thing 
passed  through — and  especially  as  an  amend- 
ment. It  was  at  a  time  like  this  that  this  pen- 
sion act  was  passed,  the  night  of  March  3d, 
1837 — ^its  false  and  deceptive  title  (*'  An  act  for 
the  moi-e  equitable  administration  of  the  Navy 
Pension  Fund)  being  probably  as  much  of  it 
as  was  heard  by  the  few  members  who  heard 
any  thing  about  it ;  and  the  word  '^equitable," 
so  untruly  and  deceptiously  inserted,  probably 
the  only  part  of  it  which  lodged  on  their  minds. 
And  in  that  way  was  passed  an  act  which  in- 
stantly pillaged  a  sacred  fund  of  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars — ^which  has 
thrown  the  naval  pensioners  upon  the  Treas- 
ory,  instead  of  the  old  navy  pension  fund,  for 
their  support — which  introduced  the  English 
pension  system — which  was  so  hard  to  repeal ; 
and  which  has  still  all  its  burdens  on  our 
finances,  and  some  of  its  principles  in  our  laws. 
It  is  instructive  to  learn  the  history  of  such 
legislation,  and  to  see  its  power  (a  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  nature  of  an  abuse,  and  the 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
abuse)  to  resist  correction :  and  with  this  view 
the  brief  debate  on  an  ineffectual  attempt  in  the 
Senate  to  repeal  the  act  of  this  session  is  here 
given — ^Mr.  Reuel  Williams,  of  Maine,  having  the 
honor  to  commence  the  movement. 

''The  naval  pension  appropriation  bill  being 


under  consideration,  Mr.  Williams  ofoed  an 
amendment,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  ict 
of  1837  ;  and  went  at  some  length  into  the  rea- 
sons in  &vor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
He  said  all  admitted  the  injurious  tendency  of 
the  act  of  1837,  by  which  the  fund  which  had 
been  provided  by  the  bravOT  of  our  gilUnt 
sailors  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orpham 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  battle,  <»*  had 
died  from  wounds  which  had  been  reonved 
while  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  had  bem  utter- 
ly exhausted ;  and  his  amendment  went  to  the 
repeal  of  that  law." 

^^  Mr.  Mangum  hoped  the  amendment  would 
not  be  adopted — ^that  the  system  would  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  it  was  until  the  next  sesr 
sion.  It  was  a  subject  of  great  complexly,  and 
if  this  amendment  passed  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  repeal  of  all  the  naval  pension  acts." 

^  Mr.  Williams  understood  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  6a3ring,  that  if  they  passed 
this  amendment,  and  thus  repealed  tbs  act  of 
1837,  they  repeal  all  acts  which  grant  a  penaaoo 
for  disability." 

*'  Mr.  Manguh  had  said,  if  they  repealed  the 
law  of  '37,  they  would  cut  off  eveiy  widow  and 
orphan  now  on  the  pension  list,  and  leave  none 
except  the  seamen,  officers,  and  marines,  enti- 
tled to  pensions  under  the  act  of  1800." 

'*  Mr.  Williams  said  the  senator  was  entMj 
mistaken ;  and  read  the  law  of  1813,  which  was 
still  in  full  force,  and  could  not  be  affected  bv 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1837.  The  law  of  1813 
gives  a  pension  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
all  who  are  killed  in  battle,  or  who  die  from 
wounds  received  in  battle ;  and  also  gives  pen- 
sions to  those  who  are  disabled  while  in  the 
line  of  their  duty.  This  law  was  now  in  force. 
The  additional  provisions  of  the  law  of  1837, 
were  to  carry  back  the  pensions  to  the  time 
when  the  disability  was  incurred,  and  to  extend 
it  to  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  died, 
no  matter  firom  what  cause,  while  they  were  in 
the  naval  service.  Thus,  if  an  officer  or  aeamaa 
died  from  intoxication,  or  even  committed  sui- 
cide, his  widow  received  a  pension  5sr  life,  and 
his  children  received  pensions  until  they  wen 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

^  Again :  if  officers  or  seamen  reoeired  a 
wound  which  did  not  disable  them,  they  con- 
tinued in  the  service,  receiving  their  ndl  pay  for 
years.  When  Uiey  thought  pi\>per  they  letired 
from  the  service,  and  applied  for  a  penskm  for 
disability,  which,  by  the  law  of  1837.  they  were 
authorized  to  have  carried  back  to  tne  time  the 
disability  was  incurred,  though  they  had,  dur- 
ing the  whole  series  of  years  subsequent  to  re- 
ceiving the  disability,  and  ^rior  to  the  applica- 
tion for  a  pension,  been  receiving  their  full  pay 
as  officers  or  seamen.  It  vras  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  such  abuses,  that  the  amendmeBt 
vras  offered." 

"  Mr.  Walkkr  must  vote  against  this  aniend- 
ment,  repealing  the  act  of  1837,  because  an 
amendment  which  had  been  offered  by 
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ind  adopted,  prorkled  far  certain  penmoiu  un- 
der this  rerv  act,  and  wMch  ought,  in  justice, 
to  be  giTen." 

^  Mr.  Williams  thought  differently,  as  the 
specific  proTision  in  the  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  would  except  the  cases 
incladed  in  it  from  the  operation  of  the  repeal- 
ing clause." 

^Mr.  Etakb  opposed  the  amendment,  on  the 
groimd  that  it  cut  off  all  the  amendments 
adopted,  and  brought  back  again  the  law  of 
1800." 

The  proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
ms  then  put  to  the  yote — and  negatiTed— onl j 
nineteen  senators  YOting  for  it.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were: 

Teas— Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  AUhama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts. 
MootoD,  Nicholson,  Pi^na^  Sevier,  Smith  or 
Coonecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Williams, 
TFoodbury,  Wright,  Young--19, 

Nats— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
aid,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Eyana,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mftogum,  Mernck,  Miller,  Morehead,  Fhelps. 
Porter,  Prentiss,  JPreston,  Simmons,  Smith  or 
Indiana,  Southard,  TaUmadge,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridge— 28. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  vote  upon  a  pal- 
pable and  enormous  abuse  in  the  navy,  there 
WIS  not  a  whig  vote  among  the  democracy  for 
correcting  it,  nor  a  democratic  vote,  except  one, 
among  the  negatives.  A  difference  about  a 
osvy— on  the  point  of  how  much,  and  of  what 
kind— bad  always  been  a  point  of  difference'be- 
tween  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
Union,  which,  under  whatsoever  names,  are  al- 
vijs  the  same— each  preserving  its  identity  in 
pvinciples  and  policy :  but  here  the  two  parties 
dirided  upon  an  abuse  which  no  one  could  de- 
ny, or  defend.  The  excuse  was  to  put  it  off  to 
■aoiher  time,  whkh  is  the  successful  way  of 
perpetuating  abuses,  as  there  are  always  in 
ererj  public  assembly,  as  in  every  mass  of  mdi- 
viduals,  many  worthy  men  whose  easy  temper- 
•ntenta  delight  in  temporizations ;  and  who  are 
•Ivays  willing  to  put  ofi^  temporarily,  the  re- 
P^  of  a  bad  law,  or  even  to  adopt  temporarily, 
the  enactment  of  a  doubtful  one.  Mr.  Williams' 
proposed  amendment  was  not  one  of  repeal  only, 
bot  of  enactment  also.  It  repealed  the  act  of 
1S37,  tnd  revived  that  of  1832,  and  corrected 
sooe  injurious  prindples  interjected  into  the 
aavil  pension  code— especiaUy  the  ante-dating 
of  pensions,  and  the  abuse  of  drawing  pay  and 


pensbn  at  the  same  time.  This  amendment 
being  rejected,  and  some  minor  ones  ad<^)ted, 
the  question  came  up  upon  one  offered  by  Mr. 
Walker — ^providing  that  all  widows  or  children 
of  naval  officers,  seamen,  or  marines,  now  de- 
ceased, and  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  act 
of  1837,  should  receive  the  same  until  otherwise 
directed  by  law ;  and  excluding  all  cases  from 
future  deaths.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  to  amend 
this  amendment  by  striking  out  the  substantive 
part  of  Mr.  Walker's  amendment,  and  after  pro- 
viding for  those  now  on  the  pension-roll  under 
the  act  of  1837,  confining  all  future  pensioners 
to  the  acts  of  April  23d,  1800-January  24th, 
1813 — and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1814.  In  support  of  his  motion 
Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  briefly,  and  pointedly,  and 
unanswerably ;  but  not  quite  enough  so  to  save 
his  proposed  amendment  It  was  lost  by  one 
vote,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  president  pro  temr 
party  Mr.  Southard,  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  brief  speech  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
register  of  the  Congress  debates : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  among  the  several 
objections  to  this,  there  was  one  to  which  he 
did  hope  the  Senate  would  apply  the  correction. 
The  amendment  not  only  kept  alive  the  act  of 
1837,  as  to  the  pensioners  now  on  the  list,  un- 
der that  act,  but  also  kept  it  alive  for  all  future 
applications  which  might  be  made  under  it,  until 
it  should  be  hereafter  repealed,  if  it  ever  diould 
be.    To  this  he  strongly  objected. 

"There  was  one  point  on  which  all  were 
agreed,  that  the  act  m  question  was  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  something  much  worse — that 
it  conunitted  something  like  a  fraud  upon  the 
pension  iimd.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate 
that  that  fund  was  the  result  of  prize  money 
pledged  to  the  use  of  meritorious  officers  and 
sailors  who  might  be  disabled  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  whole  of  this  fund,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  was 
swept  away  by  this  iniquitous  act,  that  passed 
on  tne  third  of  March — the  very  last  day  of  the 
session— -introduced  and  carried  through  by  no- 
body knows  who,  and  for  which  nobody  seems 
responsible.  He  ventured  nothing  in  asserting, 
that  if  such  an  act  was  now  under  discussion 
for  the  first  time,  it  would  not  receive  a  single 
vote  with  the  present  knowledge  which  the 
Senate  has  of  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  cast  fh>m  it  with  universal  scorn  and 
indignation.  He  went  further:  it  would  now 
be  repealed  with  like  unanimity,  were  it  not 
that  many  persons  had  been  placed  upon  the 
list  under  the  act,  which  was  still  in  force, 
which  was  felt  by  many  to  be  a  sort  of  a  pledge 
to  pay  them  until  the  act  was  formally  repealed. 
But  why  should  we  go  further?    Why  should 
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we  keep  it  alire  to  let  in  thoee  who  are  not  yet 
put  upon  tlie  list  1    But  one  answer  coold  be 

g'ven.  and  that  one  stated  by  the  two  senators 
Dm  Massachusetts,  that  the  act  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  oontract  between  the  goyemment 
and  the  officers,  sailors  and  marines,  compre- 
hended within  its  proTisions.  There  might  be 
some  semblance  of  reason  for  the  few  cases 
which  haye  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the 
act ;  but  not  the  slightest  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  more  numerous  class  which  occurred  be- 
fore its  passage.  And  yet  the  amendment  keeps 
the  act  open  for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer. As  strong  as  this  objection  is  to  the 
amendment  as  it  stands,  there  are  others  not 
less  so. 

^'It  introduces  new  and  extraordinary  prin- 
ciples into  our  pension  list  It  giycs  pensions 
for  life — ^yes,  beyond — ^to  children  for  twenty- 
one  yearSj  as  well  as  the  widows  of  the  deceased 
officer,  sailor  or  marine,  who  may  die  while  in 
sendee.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
death  of  the  gallant  and  braye  in  battle,  or  him 
who  may  die  quietly  in  his  hunmock  or  his  bed 
on  shore,  or  eyen  him  who  commits  suicide. 
Nor  does  it  even  distinguish  between  those 
who  haye  scnred  a  long  or  a  short  time.  The 
widows  and  children  of  all,  howeyer  short  the 
service,  even  for  a  single  day,  whatever  might 
be  the  cause  of  death,  are  entitled,  under  this 
fraudulent  act,  to  receive  pensions,  the  widow 
for  life,  and  the  children  for  twenty-one  years. 
To  let  in  this  undeserving  class,  to  this  un- 
measured liberality  of  pubhc  bounty,  this  act  is 
to  be  kept  alive  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
— till  the  Congress  may  hereafter  choose  to  re- 
peal it 

^  The  object  of  my  amendment,  said  Mr.  C, 
is  to  correct  this  monstrous  abuse ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  proposed  so  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  as  to  ex- 
clude all  who  are  not  now  on  the  pension  roll 
from  receiving  pensions,  under  the  act  of  1837, 
and  also  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  put  on 
the  navy  pension  roll  hereafter  under  any  act, 
except  those  of  April  23, 1800,  January  20, 1813, 
and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  30th  March, 
1814.  These  acts  limit  the  pensions  to  the  case 
of  officers,  sailors  tgid  marines,  being  disabled  in 
the  line  of  their  duty,  and  limit  the  pensions  to 
their  widows  and  children  to  five  years,  even  in 
those  meritorious  case&  Mr.  G.  then  sent  his 
amendment  to  the  chair.  It  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  word  'now/  and  insert,  'the 
pension  roll,  under  the  act  of  1837,  shall  receive 
their  pension  till  otherwise  decided  by  law,  but 
no  one  shall  hereafter  be  put  on  the  navy  pen- 
sion roll,  under  the  said  act,  or  any  other  act 
except  that  of  A^  23,  1800,  and  the  act  of 
January  24, 1813,  and  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  od  March,  1814.'  The  question  was  then 
taken  on  the  amendment  by  a  count,  and  the 
Chair  announced  the  amendment  was  lost — ayes 
20,  noes  21.    Mr.  Calhoun  inquired  if  the  Chiur 


hadyoted.  The  Chair  s«d  he  had  voted  with 
the  majority.  Mr.  Buchanan  then  said  h» 
would  offer  an  amendment  which  he  hid  at- 
tempted to  get  an  opportunity  of  ofTering  in 
committee.  It  was  to  strike  out  the  vordi 
'  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,'  and  insert  tbe 
words  'until  the  dose  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,'  so  as  to  limit  the  operatioDs  of  the 
bill  to  that  period.  The  amendment  wis  adopt- 
ed, and  the  amendmoats  to  the  bill  were  ordend 
to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  i  third 
reading.'' 

Mr.  Pierce  haying  been  long  a  member  of  the 
Pension  Committee  had  seen  the  abuses  to  which 
our  pension  laws  gave  rise,  and  spoke  decidedly 
against  their  abuse — and  especially  in  the  ditiI 
branch  of  the  servioe.    He  said : 

^  There  were  cases  of  officers  rccetrii^  piT 
for  full  disability,  when  in  command  of  liDeKl> 
battle  ships.  The  law  of  1837  gave  pay  to 
officers  from  the  time  of  their  disability.  He 
had  been  long  enough  connected  vriUi  the  Pen* 
sion  Committee  to  understand  something  of  it 
lie  had  now  in  his  drawer  more  than  fifty  let* 
ters  from  officers  of  the  army,  neither  h^ffn^ 
nor  imploring,  but  demanding  to  be  placed  oo 
the  same  footing  with  the  navy  in  regard  to 
pensions.  He  thought,  on  his  conscience,  tfait 
the  pension  system  of  this  country  was  tite 
worst  on  the  ftce  of  the  earth,  and  that  they 
could  never  have  either  an  army  or  a  navy  until 
there  were  reforms  of  more  things  than  pen- 
sions. He  pointed  to  the  military  academy,  ap* 
pointments  to  which  rested  on  the  infloenoe 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  by  both  Hoosei 
of  Congress.  He  had  looked  on  that  9cientik 
irutitiUion^  fh>m  which  no  army  would  erer 
have  a  commander  while  West  Pomt  was  in  the 
ascendency ;  and  he  would  tell  why.  The  pris- 
ciples  on  which  Frederidc  the  Great  and  5i^ 
leon  acted  were  those  to  maJce  soldiers^wlKxe 
merit  was,  reward  always  followed,  bnt  had 
they  not  witnessed  cases  of  men  of  character, 
courage,  and  capacity,  asking,  from  day  to  dtT, 
in  vain  for  the  humble  rank  of  third  lienteni&t 
in  your  army,  who  would  be  ^ad  to  hive  soch 
appointments  1  1  know  (said  Mr.  P.)  a  mu 
who,  at  the  battle  of  the  If  tl^2acoocJki>,  hadbe 
performed  the  same  service  under  N^)okoB. 
would  have  received  a  bcUon,  But  in  ours  vhat 
did  he  get?  Three  times  did  that  gallant^ 
low,  with  his  arm  broken  and  hanging  at  hi 
side,  charge  the  Indians,  and  drive  than  from 
their  hammocks,  where  they  were  intrenched. 
The  poor  sergeant  staid  in  the  servioe  until  his 
time  expired,  and  that  was  all  he  got  for  hii 
gallantry  and  disinterestedness.  Such  mstanoes 
of  neglect  vrould  upset  any  servioe.  destroy  all 
emulatioiL  and  chedc  all  proper  prioe  and  ambi* 
tion  in  suoordinates.  Hever  they  were  to  bait 
a  good  army  or  navy,  they  must  promote  meril 
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in  both  bfiDches  of  seirjoe,  as  every  tmlj  great 
geoenl  hid  done^  and  eTeiy  wise  gorenmient 
ought  to  do." 

In  the  Hotue  of  RepresentatiTes  an  infttmo- 
tire  debitr  took  place,  diieflj  between  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Fnmcia  Thomaa^  of  Maryland, 
m  which  the  origin  and  course  of  the  act  was 
somewhat  traced— enoogfa  to  find  ont  that  it 
WI8  paned  in  the  Senate  upon  the  faith  of  a 
eoomiittee,  without  any  diacoesion  m  the  body ; 
and  in  the  House  by  the  previous  question,  cut- 
ting off  aU  debate ;  and  so  quietly  and  rapidly  as 
to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  most  yi^lant 
members— the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Adams  him- 
fid^  prorerbially  diluent  In  the  course  <^  his 
ranarks he  (Mr.  Adams)  said: 

<"  Upwards  of  $1,200,000  in  the  year  1837, 
ooDstitnting  that  fund,  had  been  accumulating 
for  a  number  of  years.  What  had  become  d  i^ 
if  the  fond  was  exhausted  ?  It  was  wasted-^t 
wasgonft  And  what  was  it  eone  for?  Gen- 
tlemen would  tell  the  House  that  it  had  gone  to 
pay  thoee  pensioners  not  prorided  for  by  the  8th 
ami  9th  sections  of  the  act  which  had  been  read 
-the  act  of  1800 ;  but  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  others,  their  wives  and  children ;  and 
their  coosins.  uncles  and  aunts,  for  au^t  he 
knew— proviaed  for  by  the  act  of  1837.  It  was 
gone.  Now,  he  wished  gentlemen  who  were  bo 
moeh  attached  to  the  economies  of  the  present 
•dministntion,  to  make  a  little  comparison  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  fund  now  and  its  condi- 
tkmin  1637,  when  the  sum  of  91,200.000  had  ao- 
omiilated— from  the  interest  of  wnich  all  the 
peoaonfl  designated  in  the  act  of  1800  were  to 
UTe  been  paid.  In  the  space  of  three  little  years, 
thb  fond  of  91,200,000  (carrying  an  interest  of 
870,000)  was  totally  gone — absorbed — not  a 
<loUar  of  it  left.  Yes :  there  were  some  State 
BtodUjto  be  sure;  about  $18,000  or  less ;  but 
tbej  were  unsaleable ;  and  it  was  because  they 
^tre  nnsaleable  that  this  ^propriation,  in  part, 
vas  wanted.  How  came  this  act  of  1837  to 
have  passed  Congress?  Because  he  saw,  from 
the  ground  taken  W  the  diairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affiiirs,  that  it  was  Congress 
that  bad  been  guilty  of  this  waste  of  the  public 
phoney;  the  President  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it— 4he  administration  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  How,  he  adted,  was  this  hw  of  1837  pass- 
ed? Would  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Karal  Affidrs  tell  the  House  how  it  had  been 
Passed;  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  in  and 
supported;  and  in  what  manner  it  had  been  car- 
ried throng^  both  Houses  of  Congress  ?  If  he 
*QQld,we  should  then  hear  whether  it  came 
from  wh^;  or  from  economists,  retrenchers, 
ttd  reformers.'' 

Hr.  Fnaeis  Thomas^^  now  the  Chairman  of 


the  Committee*  on  Naval  Affiurs,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Adams's  inquiry,  as  to  who  were  the  authors 
of  this  act  <^  1837,  stated  that 

"It  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
honorable  Mr.  Robmson,  of  Illinois,  and  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  whk:h  Mr. 
Southard  was  a  member,  and  he  had  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate,  oy  whom  it  had  been 
passed  without  a  division.  The  Senate  bill 
comine  into  the  House,  had  been  referred  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  Naval  Affiurs,  in  the  House.  Mr. 
T.  read  the  names  of  this  committee,  among 
which  that  of  Mr.  Wise  was  one.  The  bill  had 
been  ordered  to  its  third  reading  without  a  di- 
vision, and  passed  by  the  House  without  amend- 
ment* 

''Mr.  Wise  explained,  statmg  that,  thonri& 
his  name  appeared  on  the  naval  committee,  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  bilL  He  was  at  that 
time  but  nominally  one  of  the  committee — ^his 
attention  was  directed  elsewhere— he  had  other 
fish  to  fry — and  could  no  longer  attend  to  the 
business  of  that  committee  [of  which  he  had 
previously  been  an  active  member!  being  ap- 
pcMnted  on  another,  which  occupied  ms  time  and 
thoughts." 

Mr.  Adams,  while  condeioning  the  act  of  1837, 
would  not  now  refuse  to  pay  the  pensioners  out 
of  the  Treasury.    He  continued : 

''When  the  act  of  1837  vras  before  Congress^ 
then  was  the  time  to  have  inauired  whether 
these  persons  were  fiurly  entitled  to  such  a  pen- 
sion—whether Conmss  vras  bound  to  provide 
for  vndows  and  chUdren,  and  for  relatives  in  the 
seventh  degree  (for  aught  he  knew).  But  that 
was  not  now  the  inquiry.  He  thou^t  that,  by 
looking  at  the  journals,  gentlemen  would  see 
that  the  bill  was  passed  through  under  the  pre- 
vious question,  or  something  of  that  kind.  He 
was  in  tiie  House,  but  he  could  not  say  how  it 
passed.  He  was  not  conscious  of  it ;  and  the 
discussion  must  have  been  put  down  iu  the  waj 
in  which  such  things  were  usually  done  in  this 
House — ^by  clapping  the  previous  question  upon 
it.  No  questions  vrere  asked ;  and  that  was  the 
way  in  which  the  bill  passed.  He  did  not  think 
he  could  tell  the  whole  story ;  but  he  thouriit  it 
yery  probable  that  there  were  those  in  this  House 
who  could  tell  if  they  would,  and  who  could  tell 
what  private  interests  were  proyided  for  in  it. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  look  quite  ftr  enough 
bdiind  the  curtain  to  know  these  things,  but  ne 
knew  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  a  way  quite 
common  since  the  reign  of  reform  commenced  in 
squandering  away  the  public  treasure.  TTuU 
he  affirmed,  and  tne  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  would  not,  he  thought,  under- 
take to  contradict  it.    So  much  for  that." 

Mr.  Adams  showed  that  a  further  loss  had 


been 


under  this  pension  act  of  1837, 
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under  the  conduct  of  the  HooA  itself  at  the 
preriouB  session,  in  reAising  to  consider  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  and  in  refusing  to  intr^ 
duce  a  resolution  to  show  the  loss  which  was 
about  to  be  sustuned.  At  that  time  there  W9a 
a  part  of  this  nayal  pension  Amd  (9153,000) 
still  on  hand,  but  it  was  in  stocks,  greatlj  de- 
preciated ;  and  the  President  sent  in  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  ^0,000 
was  wanted  for  the  half-yearly  payments  due 
the  first  of  July ;  and,  if  not  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  stodcs  must  be  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring.    On  this  head,  he  said : 

^  Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  mMsage  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, covering  a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  suggesting  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  (50,000  was  necessary  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  coming  due  on  the  1st  of  July 
last.  The  message  was  sent  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  there  waa  in  it  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  stating  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  was 
required  to  pay  pensions  coming  due  on  the  then 
1st  of  July,  and  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  efiect  a  sale  of  the  stocks  belonging  to  the 
fund,  even  at  considerable  loss,  in  time  to  meet 
the  payment.  What  did  the  House  do  with  that 
message  ?  It  had  no  time  to  consider  it ;  and 
then  it  was  that  he  had  offered  his  resolutions. 
But  the  House  would  not  receive  them — ^would 
not  allow  them  to  be  read.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment came — and  sacrifices  of  the  stocks  were 
made,  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  so 
long  as  the  House  would  not  make  the  pay- 
ment. And  that  950.000  was  one  of  the  demon- 
strations and  reductions  from  the  expenditures 
of  18^,  about  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  congratulating 
thffinselves  and  the  country.  They  called  for 
the  $50,000.  They  told  the  House  that  if  that 
sum  was  not  appropriated,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  great  sacrifices.  IT et  the  House  refused 
to  consider  the  subject  at  all. 

''He  had  desired  a  long  time  to  say  this  much 
to  the  House ;  and  he  said  it  now,  although  a 
little  out  of  order,  because  he  had  never  been 
allowed  to  say  it  in  order.  At  the  last  ses^ 
sion  the  House  would  not  hear  him  upon  any 
thing ;  and  it  was  that  consideration  which  in- 
duced him  to  offer  the  resolutions  he  had  read 
and  which  gave  something  like  a  sample  or 
these  things.  He  offered  them  after  the  very 
message  calling  for  $50,000  fbr  this  very  ob- 
ject, hid  come  in.  But  no,  it  was  not  in  order, 
and  there  was  a  gentleman  here  who  cried  out 
**Jobieei!^'  He  (Mr.  A.)  was  not  heard  by 
the  House,  but  he  had  now  been  heard;  and 
he  hoped  that  when  he  should  again  oflbr  these 
resolutions,  as  he  wished  to  do,  they  might  at 
least  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  journal  as  a  record, 
to  show  that  such  propositioDa  had  been  offered. 


Those  reaolutioBs  went  utterly  and  entirely 
against  the  system  of  purdiasing  State  bonds 
above  par,  and  selling  them  fifty  or  sixtj  per 
cent,  below  par." 

These  debates  are  instructive,  as  showing  k 
what  manner  legislation  can  be  carried  on,  under 
the  silenciag  process  <^  the  prerious  qoestioD. 
Here  was  a  bill,  slipped  through  the  House,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  its  vi^lant  memben,!^ 
which  a. fund  of  one  million  two  handled  tbra* 
sand  dollars  was  squandered  at  onoe,  ind  i 
charge  of  about  $100,000  per  annum  put  npoo 
the  Treasury  to  supply  the  place  of  thesquoh 
dered  fund,  to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the 
pensioners,  so  fiv  as  they  were  widows  or  in- 
valids, and  until  twenfy-one  years  of  age,  so  te 
as  they  were  children.    And  it  is  remsrbUe 
that  no  one  took  notice  of  the  pregnant  insinu- 
tion  of  Mr.  Adams,  equivalent  to  an  affinnatioO; 
that,  although  he  could  not  tell  the  irholestorj 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1837,  there  were 
others  in  the  House  who  oould,  if  they  would; 
and  also  could  tell  what  private  interests  wen 
provided  for. 

No  branch  of  the  public  service  requires  tie 
reforming  and  retrenching  hand  of  Congres 
more  than  the  naval,  now  costing  (ocean  slam 
mail  lines  included)  above  eighteen  milliona  of 
dollars :   to  be  precise— $18,586,547,  snd  41 
cents ;  and  exclusive  of  the  ooast  surr^,  iboat 
$400,000  more ;  and  exduaive  of  the  utsI 
pensions.    The  civil,  diplomatic,  and  misodii- 
neous  branch  is  frightful,  now  amoonting  to 
$17,255,929  and  59  cents :  and  the  mOitaryi 
also,  now  counting  $12,571,496  and  64  centt 
(not   including   the   pensions).     Both  these 
branches  cry  aloud  fbr  retrenchment  and  r^ 
form ;  but  not  equally  with  the  naval— which 
stands  the  least  chance  to  receive  it  The  m^i 
being  a  maritime  establishment,  has  been  ooa* 
sidered  a  branch  of  service  with  which  member* 
from  the  interior  were  supposed  to  have  bat 
little  acquaintance ;  and,  consequently,  bat  little 
right  of  interference.    I  have  seen  many  ^ 
open  wide,  when  a  member  from  the  intericr 
would  presume  to  speak  upon  it.    By  conse- 
quence, it  has  fallen  chiefly  under  the  msnsge* 
ment  of  members  from  the  seft-coast— the  tide- 
water districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast :  where 
there  is  an  inteiest  m  its  growth,  and  slsoifi 
iU  abuses.     Seven  navy  yards  (while  Grt«* 
Britain  has  but  two);  the  constant  boiMia& 
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and  equally  coDstant-xepairiiig  an^  altering  yes- 
aels ;  their  renewed  equipment ;  the  enlistment 
aod  dificfaaiige  of  crews ;  the  schools  and  hos- 
pitils ;  the  dry  docks  and  wet  docks ;  the  con- 
gRgatioD  of  ofScers  ashore ;  and  the  ample  pen- 
flOD  list :  ill  these  make  an  expenditure,  pe- 
rennial and  enormous,  and  always  increasing, 
creates  a  poweriiil  interest  in  &vor  of  every 
proposition  to  spend  money  on  the  navy— espe- 
daDy  in  the  north-east,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
money  goes;  and  an  interest  not  confined  to 
the  members  of  Congress  from  those  districts, 
bat  indoding  a  powerful  lobby  force,  supplied 
with  the  ai^g;nmentfi  whi(^  deceive  many,  and 
the  means  which  seduce  more.     While  this 
oaoigement  remains  load,  reform  sind  retrench- 
ment are  not  to  be  expected ;  nor  oould  any 
member  accomplish  any  thing  without  the  sup- 
port and  oouitenanoe  of  an  administration.   Be- 
sides a  local  interest,  potential  on  the  subject, 
igvnst  reform,  party  spirit,  or  policy,  opposes 
the  same  obstacle.    The  navy  has  been,  and  still 
18,  to  some  degree,  a  party  question — one  party 
usoming  to  be  its  guardian  and  protector ;  and 
defending  abuses  to  sustain  that  character.    So 
&r  as  this  question  goes  to  the  degree^  and  kind 
(^a  navy— whether  fleets  to  fight  battles  for  the 
dominion  of  the  seas,  or  cruisers  to  protect  oom- 
meroe— it  is  a  &ir  question,  on  which  parties 
may  differ :  but  as  to  abuse  and  extravagance, 
there  should  be  no  difference.    And  yet  what 
bnt  abase— what  but  headlong,  wilful,  and  irre- 
^Mnttible  extravagance,  could  carry  up  our  naval 
expenditure  to  18  millions  of  dollars,  in  time  of 
peace,  without  a  ship  of  the  line  afloat !  and 
without  vessels  enough  to  perform  current  ser- 
vice, without  hiring  and  purchasing  I 


CHAPTEB  LZZIII. 

BOXS  BQUADBOK,  AND  AID  TO  PSITATB  STEAK 

UKSa 

Obkat  BaiTAiN  has  a  home  squadron,  and  that 
nnltB  from  her  geogr»phical  structure  as  a 
diBter  of  islands,  often  invaded,  more  frequently 
t^iened,  and  adways  liable  to  sudden  descents 
^>pon  some  part  of  her  eoast,  resulting  from  her 
poxa&i^  to  continental  Europe,  and  engaged 


as  prindpal  or  ally  in  almost  all  the  wars  of  that 
continent.  A  fleet  for  home  purposes,  to  cruise 
oontinuaUy  along  her  coasts,  and  to  watch  the 
neighboring  coasts  of  her  often  enemies,  was, 
then,  a  necessity  of  her  insular  position.  Not 
so  with  the  United  States.  We  are  not  an 
island,  but  a  continent,  geographically  remote 
from  Europe,  and  politically  still  more  so — un- 
connected with  the  wars  of  Europe— having  but 
few  of  our  own ;  having  but  little  cause  to  ex- 
pect descents  and  invasions,  and  but  little  to 
fear  from  them,  if  they  came.  Piracy  had  dis- 
appeared frtNn  the  West  Indies  twenty  yean 
before.  We  had  then  ho  need  Ibr  a  home  squad- 
ron. But  Qreat  Britain  had  one ;  and  therefore 
we  must.  That  was  the  true  reason,  with  the 
desire  for  a  great  navy,  cherished  by  the  party 
opposed  to  the  democracy  (no  matter  under 
what  name),  and  now  dominant  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  government,  for  the  creation 
of  a  home  squadron  at  this  session.  The  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Navy  and  the  navy  board  recom- 
mended it :  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  from  the 
Naval  Committee  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill 
for  it,  elaborately  recommended  in  a  most  ample 
report :  the  two  Houses  passed  it :  the  Presi- 
dent approved  it :  and  thus,  at  this  extra  ses- 
sion, was  flwtened  upon  the  country  a  supernu- 
merary fleet  of  two  frigates,  two  sloops,  two 
schooners,  and  two  armed  steamers:  for  the 
annual  subsistence  and  repurs  of  which,  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated. This  was  flfteen  years  ago;  and  the 
countiy  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  want,  the 
first  service,  rendered  by  this  domestic  squad- 
ron. In  the  mean  time,  it  furnishes  comfortable 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  commodious  living 
about  home,  to  some  considerable  number  of 
officers  and  men. 

But  the  ample  report  which  was  drawn  up, 
and  of  which  five  thousand  extra  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  speeches  delivered  in  its  £avor, 
were  bound  to  produce '  reasons  for  this  new 
precaution  agamst  the  danger  of  invasion,  now 
to  be  provided  after  threescore  years  of  exist- 
ence without  it,  and  when  we  had  grown  too 
strong,  and  too  well  covered  our  maritime  cities 
with  fortresses,  to  dread  the  descent  of  any 
enemy.  Reasons  were  necessary  to  be  given, 
and  were ;  in  which  the  British  example,  of 
course,  was  omitted.  But  reasons  were  given 
(in  addition  to  the  main  object  of  defence),  as 
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that  it  would  be  k  Bchool  for  the  inBtnioUon 
of  the  young  midshipmen ;  and  that  it  would 
give  employment  to  many  junior  offioerB  then 
idle  in  the  cities.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  reasons  it  was  belieyed  by  some  that  the 
merchant  service  was  the  best  school  in  which 
a  naval  officer  was  ever  trained ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  idle  officers,  that  the  true  remedy 
was  not  to  create  so  many.  The  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  bill  was  in  gross-*80  much  lor 
all  the  different  objects  named  in  the  bill,  with- 
out saying  how  much  for  each.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Mr.  McKay  of  North  Oarolina,  as 
being  oontrary  to  democratic  practice,  which 
required  specific  af^ropriations ;  also  as  being 
a  mere  disguise  for  an  increase  of  the  navy; 
and  further  that  it  was  not  competent  ibr  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  employment  of  a  navy.  He 
said: 

^*  That  the  bill  before  the  committee  proposed 
to  appropriate  a  gross  sum  to  efiect  the  object 
in  riow,  which  he  deemed  a  departure  from  the 
wholesome  rule  heretofore  observed  in  making 
appropriations.  It  was  known  to  all  that  since 
the  political  revolution  of  ISOO.  which  placed 
the  democratic  party  in  power,  the  doctrine  had 
generally  prevailed,  that  all  our  appropriations 
should  be  specific  Now  he  would  suggest  to 
the  chairman  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
pursue  that  course  in  the  present  instance. 
Here  Mr.  McKay  enumerated  the  difibrent  items 
(tf  expenditure  to  be  provided  fof  in  the  bill, 
and  named  the  specific  sum  for  each.  This  was 
the  form,  he  sai(^  in  which  all  our  naval  appro- 
priation bills  had  heretofore  passed.  He  satv 
no  reason  for  a  departure  from  this  wholesome 
practice  in  this  instance— «  practice  which  was 
the  best  and  most  efibctual  means  of  securing 
the  accountability  of  our  disbursing  officers. 
There  was  another  suggestion  he  would  throw 
out  for  the  Consideration  of  the  chairman,  and 
he  thought  it  possessed  some  weight.  This  bill 
purported  to  be  for  the  establishment  of  a  home 
squadron,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  for  the  increase  of  the  navy* 
Again,  could  Congress  be  asked  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  this  squadron,  after  it  was  fit- 
ted out,  should  be  employed  7  It  was  true  that 
by  the  constitution,  Cfongress  alone  was  author^ 
ized  to  build  and  nt  out  a  navy,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  commander-in-chie^  and  had  alone 
the  power  to  direct  how  and  where  it  should  be 
emploved.  The  title  <^  this  bilL  therefore, 
should  be  'a  bill  to  increase  the  navy,'  for  it 
would  not  be  imperative  on  the  President  to  em- 
ploy this  squadron  on  our  coasts.  Mr.  M.  said 
he  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  a  loQg  discussion. 
bat  merely  to  sumst  to  the  consideration  or 
the  chairman  of  the  committee^  the  propriety 


of  making  the  appn^niatioDS  in  the  liill  q»> 
cific." 

"  Mr.  Wiss  said  that  he  agreed  entbelj  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  specific  apinropriations ;  ud  if  he 
supposed  that  this  bill  vidated  that  lalataiy 
principle  he  should  be  willing  to  amend  it 
But  it  did  not ;  it  dediuied  a  specific  object,  for 
which  the  money  was  given.  He  did  not  see 
the  necessitv  of  going  into  all  the  items  which 
made  up  the  sum.  That  Congrees  had  so 
povrer  to  ordain  that  a  portion  of  the  mq 
should  be  always  retained  upon  the  oout  is  i 
home  squadron,  was  to  him  a  new  dodiine. 
The  bill  did  not  say  that  these  vessels  ahodd 
never  be  sent  any  where  elae.'' 

''Mr.  McKat  msisted  on  the  ground  he  hid 
taken,  and  went  into  a  very  handsome  eaioff 
on  the  principle  of  specific  appropiiations  of  the 
public  money,  as  givine  to  the  people  the  oelj 
security  they  had  for  uie  proper  and  the  «o> 
nomical  use  <^  their  money ;  but  this^  bj  the 
present  shape  of  the  bill,  they  would  entirely  he 
deprived  of.  The  bill  might  be  modified  with 
the  utmost  ease,  but  he  sl^uld  move  no  amend* 
ments." 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  the  reporter  of  the 
bill,  entered  laigely  mto  its  support,  and  mide 
some  comparative  statements  to  show  that 
much  money  had  been  expended  heretc^ore  oa 
the  navy  with  very  inadequate  results  in  get- 
ting guns  afloat,  going  as  hi^  as  eight  millioos 
of  dollars  in  a  year  and  floating  but  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guns ;  and  claimed  an  improve- 
ment now,  as,  for  seven  millions  and  a  third 
they  would  float  one  thousand  and  seTsntr 
guns.    Mr.  King  then  sud : 

''He  had  heard  mudi  about  the  abase  and 
misapplication  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
navy,  and  he  believed  it  all  to  be  true.  To 
illustrate  the  truth  of  tb)  chaigeu  he  wooid  re- 
fer to  the  table  already  quoted,  snowing  on  od^ 
hand  the  appropriations  made,  and  on  m  othtf 
Uie  results  thereby  obtained.  In  1800  there 
had  been  an  appropriation  of  $2,704,148,  sod 
vre  had  then  876  guns  afloat ;  while  in  193^ 
with  an  appropriation  of  $7,011,055,  we  hid 
but  462  guns  afloat.  In  1841,  with  an  a]^ 
priation  of  a  little  over  three  millions,  we  htf 
836  guns  afloat ;  and  in  1838,  with  an  appi^ 
priation  of  over  eight  millions,  we  had  hot  5M 
^ns  afloat.  These  facts  vrere  sufficient  to  show 
now  enormous  must  have  been  the  abuses  son>^ 
where." 

Mr.  King  also  gave  a  statement  of  the  French 
and  British  navies,  and  showed  thar  p^ 
strength,  in  order  to  encourage  our  own  boild- 
ing  of  a  great  navy  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
them  on  the  ocean.    He 
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^MadedtotbDcluHige  which  had  numifest- 
ed  itself  in  the  nvnl  p^pcy  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Rgird  to  a  substitution  of  steam  power  for  or- 
dinu7  ships  of  war.  He  stated  the  enumera- 
tiooof  the  British  fleet,  in  1840,  to  be  as  fol- 
low*: ships  of  the  line,  105 ;  Tesaela  of  a  lower 
gnwle,  in  all,  403 ;  and  war  steamers,  87.  The 
Dumber  of  steamers  had  since  then  been  stated 
at  300.  The  French  naTv,  in  1840,  consisted 
(€23  ships  of  the  line,  180  lesser  vessels,  and  36 
steaiDers;  besides  which,  there  had  been,  at 
that  time,  eight  more  steamers  on  the  stocka 
These  vessels  could  be  propelled  by  steam 
across  the  Atlantic  in  twelve  or  fourteen  dajs. 
What  wookl  be  the  eoncUtion  of  the  lives  and 
propertj  of  our  people^  if  enooontered  by  a 
hnz  of  this  descnption,  without  a  gun  to  de- 
fend themselves  ?  " 

Lhics  of  nulroad,  with  their  steam-cars,  had 
00^  at  that  time,  taken  such  extension  and 
nmltiplication  as  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
for  national  defence.  Now  troops  can  come 
from  the  geographical  centre  of  Missouri  in 
about  sixty  hours  (summoned  by  the  electric 
telegraph  in  a  few  minutes),  and  arrive  at  al- 
most anv  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  from 
all  the  intermediate  States  in  a  proportionately 
less  time.  The  railroad,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, have  opened  a  new  era  in  defensive  war, 
and  especially  for  the  United  States,  supersed- 
ing old  ideas,  and  depriving  invasion  of  all 
alann.  Bat  the  bill  was  passed — almost  unan- 
unoQslj'— -only  eight  votes  against  it  in  the 
House;  namely:  Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky; 
Walter  Coles  of  Virginia ;  John  G.  Floyd  of 
Kcw  York ;  William  0.  Goode  of  Virginia ; 
Care  Johnson,  Abraham  McClelland,  and 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey  of  Tennessee;  and  John 
llompson  Mason  of  Maryland.  It  passed  the 
Senate  without  yeas  and  nays. 

A  part  of  the  report  in  £ivor  of  the  home 
^^ttdron  was  also  a  recommendation  to  extend 
assistance  out  of  the  pubUc  treasury  to  the  es- 
tihlishment  of  private  lines  of  ocean  steamers, 
*^pted  to  war  purposes ;  and  in  conformity  to 
it  Mr.  Ring  moved  this  resolution : 

.  ^Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
B  hereby  directed  to  inquire  mto  the  expe- 
^ency  of  aiding  individuals  or  companies  in  our 
establishment  of  tines  of  armed  steamers  be- 
^^  some  of  our  principal  Northern  and 
Southern  porta,  and  to  foreign  ports ;  to  adver- 
^  for  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  such 
^  aa  he  may  deem  most  important  and  prac- 
ticable; and  to  report  to  this  House  at  the  next 
•eanoQ  of  Congiesa." 

Vol.  IL— 18 


This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  annual  enonnous  ^pro- 
priations  for  private  lines  of  ocean  steamero 
which  have  subjected  many  members  of  Con- 
gresa  to  such  odious  imputations,  and  which 
has  taken,  and  is  taking,  so  many  millions  of 
the  public  money  to  enable  individuals  to  break 
down  competition,  and  enrich  themselves  at 
the  pablio  expense.  It  was  a  measure  worthy 
to  go  with  the  home  squadron,  and  the  worst 
of  the  two-— each  a  useless  waste  of  money; 
and  each  illustrating  the  difficulty,  and  almost 
total  impossibility,  of  getting  rid  of  bad  meaa* 
nres  when  once  passed,  and  an  interest  created 
for  them. 


CHAPTBB   LXXIV. 

BKGHABTEB  OF  THE  DISTRICT  BANKS :  MB.  B£V- 
TON'S  SPEECH :  EXTBACTS. 

Mb.  Benton  then  proposed  the  following 
amendment : 

^And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  eadi  and 
every  of  said  banks  be,  and  tney  are  hereby, 
expressly  prohibited  from  issuing  or  paying 
out,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  any  bil^ 
note,  or  other  paper,  designed  or  intended  to  be 
used  and  circulated  as  money,  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation tibian  five  dollars,  or  of  any  denomination 
between  five  and  ten  dollars,  after  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  or  between  ten 
and  twenty  dollars,  after  two  years  from  the 
same  time ;  and  for  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  for  issuiog  or  paying 
out  the  notes  of  any  bank  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, its  own  inclusive,  the  offending  bank  utall 
incur  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  pro- 
vided and  directed  by  the  first  section  of  this 
act  for  the  case  of  supension  or  rafusal  to  pa^ 
in  specie ;  to  be  enforced  in  like  manner  as  is 
directed  by  that  section." 

Mr.  BxNTON.  The  design  of  the  amendment 
is  to  suppress  two  great  evils  in  oar  hanking  sy^ 
tern:  the  evil  of  small  notes,  and  that  of  banks 
combining  to  sustain  each  other  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  Small  notes  are  a  corse  in  them- 
selves to  honest,  respectable  banks,  and  lead  to 
their  embairassment,  whether  issued  by  them- 
selves or  others.  They  go  into  hands  of  labor- 
ing people,  and  become  greatly  difiiued,  and 
give  rise  to  panics ;  and  idieB  a  panic  is  raised 
it  cannot  be  stopped  among  the  holders  of  diese 
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small  notes.  Their  multatadinoiu  holders  can- 
not go  into  the  counting-room  to  examine 
assets* and  ascertun  an  ultimate  ability.  They 
rash  to  the  counter,  and  demand  pay.  They 
assemble  in  crowds,  and  spread  alarm.  When 
started,  the  alarm  becomes  contagiou»— makes 
a  run  upon  all  banks ;  and  orertums  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad.  Small  notes  are  a  curse  to 
an  good  banks.  They  are  the  cause  of  suspen- 
sions. When  the  Bank  of  England  commenced 
operations,  she  issued  no  notes  of  a  less  denom- 
ination than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and 
when  the  notes  were  paid  into  the  Bank,  they 
were  cancelled  and  destroyed.  But  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  three  years,  she 
worked  down  from  one  hundred  pound  notes 
to  one  pound  notes.  And  when  did  they  com- 
mence reducing  the  amount  of  their  notes? 
During  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  When  the  notes  got  down  to  one  pound, 
specie  was  driyen  from  circulation,  and  went  to 
France  and  Holland,  and  a  suspension  of  six 
and  twenty  years  followed. 

They  are  a  curse  to  all  good  banks  in  another 
way:  they  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the 
oountiy :  and  when  that  is  banished  the  foun- 
dation which  supports  the  bank  is  remoyed: 
and  the  bank  itself  must  come  tumbling  down. 
While  there  is  gold  and  silyer  in  the  country — 
in  common  circulation — banks  will  be  but  little 
called  upon  for  it :  and  if  pressed  can  get  assist- 
ance from  their  customers.  But  when  it  is 
banished  the  country,  they  alone  are  called 
upon,  and  get  no  help  if  hard  run.  All  good 
banks  should  be  against  small  notes  on  their 
own  account. 

These  small  notes  are  a  curse  to  the  public 
They  are  the  great  source  of  counterfeiting. 
Look  at  any  price  current)  and  behold  the  cata- 
logue of  the  counterfeits.  They  are  almost  all 
on  the  small  denominations — ^under  twenty  dol- 
lars. And  this  counterfeiting,  besides  being  a 
crime  in  itself,  leads  to  crimes — ^to  a  general 
demoralization  in  passing  them.  Holders  can- 
not afford  to  lose  them  :  they  cannot  trace  out 
the  person  from  whom  they  got  them.  They 
gaye  yalue  for  them ;  and  pass  them  to  some- 
body—generally the  most  meritorious  and  least 
able  to  bear  the  loss — ^the  day-Uborer.  Final- 
ly, they  stop  in  somebody's  bands— generally 
4n  the  hands  of  a  working  man  or  woman. 

Why  are  banks  so  fond  of  issuing  these  small 


notes  ?    Why,  in  the  first  place,  bankB  of  big)) 
character  are  against  them :  it  is  only  the  pred- 
atory class  that  are  for  them:  and,  UBforto- 
nately,  they  are  a  numerous  progeny.   It  is  is 
yain  they  say  they  issue  them  for  jmUie  tc- 
oommodation.    The  public  would  be  mudi  bet- 
ter accommodated  with  silver  dollars,  gold  dol- 
lars— with   hal4  whole,  double,  and  quarter 
eagles— whereof  they  w^d  have  enoogh  if 
these  predatory  notes  were  suppressed.  No! 
they  are  issued  for  profit — for  dishonest  profit 
— ^for  the  shameful  and  criminal  porpoee  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing.    It  is  for  the  vev 
and  tear  of  these  little  pilibring  messengers! 
for  their  loss  in  the  hands  of  somebody  I  vlucfa 
loss  is  the  banker's  gain !  the  gain  of  a  diy^or 
a  week's  work  from  a  poor  man,  or  womu,  for 
nothing.    Shame  on  such  a  spirit,  and  criiniiiil 
punishment  on  it  besides.    But  although  the 
gains  are  small  indiyidually,  and  in  the  petty  lu^ 
ceny  spirit,  yet  the  aggregate  is  great ;  ind  es- 
ters into  the  regulai'  calculation  of  profit  in  these 
paper  money  machines ;  and  counts  in  the  eni 
There  is  always  a  large  per  centum  of  these 
notes  outstanding — never  to  come  back.  Wbco, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  Parliament  re- 
pealed the  privilege  granted  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  notes  under  five  pounds,  i 
lai^  amount  were  outstanding ;  and  though  the 
repeal  took  place  more  than  twenty  yeirs  t^ 
yet  every  quarterly  return  of  the  Bank  now 
shows  that  millions  of  these  notes  are  still  oat- 
standing,  which  are  lost  or  destroyed,  and  never 
will  be  presented.    The  Bank  of  En^and  does 
not  now  issue  any  note  under  five  pounds  fte^ 
ling:  nor  any  other  bank  in  England.    The 
large  banks  repulsed  the  privilege  for  the»- 
selves,  and  got  it  denied  to  all  the  small  diss. 
To  carry  the  iniquity  of  these  pillaging  little 
notes  to  the  highest  point^.and  to  make  tbeo 
open  swindlers,  is  to  issue  them  at  one  place, 
redeemable  at  another.     That  is  to  double  the 
cheat — to  multiply  the  chance  of  losing  the  littk 
plunderer  by  sending  him  abroad,  and  to  get  > 
chance  of  ^shaving  "  him  in  if  he  does  not  go. 
The  statistics  of  crime  in  Great  Britain  shov, 
that  of  all  the  oounterfeiUng  of  bank  bilkasd 
paper  securities  in  that  kingdom,  mote  is  coun- 
terfeited on  notes  under  five  pounds  than  orer. 
and  it  is  the  same  in  this  country.    On  whoo 
does  the  loss  of  these  counterfeit  notes  &U  ?  On 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant— the  laborer  and  thi 
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mechinic;  Hence  these  banks  inflict  a  doable 
mJDiy  OD  tlie  poorer  classes ;  and  of  all  the  erils 
of  the  faukiiig  system,  the  most  revolting  is  its 
impofflzig  onequal  burdens  on  ihfi  portion  of  the 
people  the  least  able  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  B.  then  instanced  a  case  in  point  of  an 
Insanooe  Company  in  St  Louis,  which,  in  yio- 
lition  of  law,  asimmed  banking  priyil^es,  and 
ciitalated  to  a  large  extent  the  notes  of  a  sus- 
pended bank.  Up  to  Saturday  night  these  notes 
were  paid  oat  from  its  ooonter,  and  the  working 
miD  and  mechanics  of  St.  Louis  were  paid  their 
week's  wages  in  them.  Well,  when  Monday 
moraing  came,  the  Losuranoe  Company  refused 
to  reoeive  one  of  them,  and  they  fell  at  once  to 
iftj  cents  on.the  doll&r.  Thus  the  laborer  and 
the  mechanic  had  three  days  of  their  labor  an- 
nihilated, or  had  worked  three  days  for  the  ex- 
dnnre  benefit  of  those  who  had  swindled  them ; 
and  all  this  by  a  bank  having  power  to  receive 
or  refoae  what  paper  they  please,  and  when  they 
please.  And  the  Senate  are  now  called  upon  to 
oon&r  the  same  privily  upon  the  banks' of  this 
district 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  against  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples  of  justice — in  opposition  to  God's  most 
holy  canon,  to  make  a  thing  of  value  to-day, 
which  will  be  of  none  to-morrow.  Tou  might 
V  veQ  permit  the  dry  goods  merchant  to  call 
his  yard  measure  three  yards,  or  the  grocer  to 
all  his  quart  three  quarts,  as  to  permit  the 
biokertocall  his  dollar  three  dollars.  There 
is  DO  difference  in  principle,  though  more  subtle 
in  the  manner  ci  doing  it  Money  is  the  stand- 
ud  of  value,  as  the  yard,  and  the  gallon,  and 
the  pound  weight,  were  the  standards  of  meas- 
vie. 

When  he  proposed  the  amendment,  he  oon- 
adered  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  bring  before 
the  people  of  the  Un^  States  the  great  ques- 
tion, whether  thej  should  have  an  exclusive 
P*lier  corrency  or  not  He  wished  to  call  their 
ittention  to  this  war  upon  the  currency  of  the 
oomtitation — a  war  unremitting  and  merciless 
—to  estaUish  in  this  country  an  exclusive  paper 
^TWDCf,  This  war  to  subvert  the  gold  and 
nlw  correocy  of  the  constitution,  is  waged  by 
that  party  who  vilify  your  branch  mints,  ridicule 
gold,  ridicale  silver,  go  for  banks  at  all  times 
sad  at  all  pboes ;  and  go  for  a  paper  circulation 
^own  to  notes  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  He 
tfyimd  that  this  question  was  presented  in  that 


body,  on  a  platform  so  high  that  every  American 
can  see  it — ^the  question  of  a  sound  or  depreciated 
currency.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  advocates  of 
banks.  State  and  national,  show  their  hand  on 
this  question. 

To  hear  these  papei^money  advocates  cele- 
brate their  idols — for  they  really  seem  to  wor- 
ship bank  notes — and  the  smaller  and  meaner 
the  better— one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that 
bank  notes  were  the  ancient  and  universal  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  and  that  gold  and  silver 
were  a  modem  invention — an  innovation — an 
experiment — ^the  device  of  some  quack,  who  de- 
served no  better  answer  than  to  be  called  hum- 
bug. To  hear  them  discoursing  of  "sound 
banks,"  and  ^  sound  circulating  medium,"  one 
would  suppose  that  they  considered  gold  and 
silver  unsound,  and  subject  to  disease,  rotten- 
ness, and  death.  But,  why  do  thej  apply  this 
phrase  "  sound  "  to  banks  and  their  currency  ? 
It  is  a  phrase  never  applied  to  any  thing  which 
is  not  subject  to  unsoundness — to  disease — to 
rottenness — to  death.  The  very  phrase  brings 
up  the  idea  of  something  subject  to  unsound- 
ness ;  and  that  is  true  of  banks  of  circulation 
and  their  currency :  but  it  is  not  true  of  gold 
and  silver :  and  the  phrase  is  never  applied  to 
them.  No  one  speaks  of  the  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency as  being  sound,  and  for  the  reason  that  no 
one  ever  heard  of  it  as  rotten. 

ISyung  merchants,  and  some  old  ones,  think 
there  is  no  living  without  banks — ^no  transact- 
ing business  without  a  pi^r  money  currency. 
Have  these  persons  ever  heard  of  Holland,  where 
there  are  merchants  dealing  in  tens  of  millions, 
and  all  of  it  in  gold  and  silver?  Have  they  ever 
heard  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  there 
was  no  bank  of  circulation,  not  even  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  whose  immense  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  exclusively  upon  gold 
and  the  commercial  bill  of  exchange?  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  France,  where  the  currency 
amounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  all  hard  money  7  For,  although 
the  Bank  of  France  has  notes  of  one  hundred, 
and  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  francs,  they 
are  not  used  as  currency  but  as  convenient  bills 
of  exchange,  for  remittance^  or  travelling.  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  the  armies,  and  merchants, 
and  imperial  courts  of  antiquity  ?  Were  the 
Roman  armies  paid  wi^  paper?  did  the  mer- 
chant princes  deal  in  paper?    Was  Nineveh 
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and  Babylon  built  on  paper?  Was  Solomon's 
temple  so  built  ?  And  yet,  according  to  these 
paper-money  idolaters,  we  cannot  pay  a  hand- 
ful of  militia  without  pq)er !  cannot  open  a  dry 
goods  store  in  a  shanty  without  pftperl  cannot 
build  a  house  without  paper!  cannot  build  a 
Tillage  of  log  houses  in  the  woods,  or  a  street  of 
shanties  in  a  suburb,  without  a  bank  in  their 
midst!  This  is  real  humbuggery;  and  for 
which  the  industrial  classes — ^the  whole  work- 
ing population,  haye  to  pay  an  enormous  price. 
Does  any  one  calculate  tbo  cost  to  the  people  of 
banking  in  our  country  1  bow  many  costly  edi- 
fices have  to  be  built?  what  an  army  of  officers 
haye  to  be  maintained  ?  what  daily  expenses 
haye  to  be  incurred?  how  many  stockholders 
must  get  profits  ?  in  a  word,  what  a  yast  sum  a 
bank  lays  out  before  it  begins  to  make  its  half 
yearly  diyiden  \  of  four  or  fiye  per  centum,  leay- 
ing  a  surplus^  all  to  come  out  of  the  productiye 
classes  of  the  people  ?  And  after  that  comes 
the  losses  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  small  notes 
— ^by  suspensions  and  breakings — ^by  expansions 
and  contractions  —  by  making  money  scarce 
when  they  want  to  boy,  and  plenty  when 
they  want  to  sell.  We  talk  of  standing 
armies  in  Europe,  liying  on  the  people:  we 
baye  an  army  of  bank  officers  here  doing  the 
same.  We  talk  of  European  taxes ;  the  banks 
tax  us  here  as  much  as  kings  tax  their  subjects. 
And  this  district  is  crying  out  for  banks.  It 
has  six,  and  wants  them  rechartered — Congress 
all  the  time  spending  more  hard  money  among 
them  than  they  can  use.  They  had  twelye 
banks :  and  what  did  they  haye  to  do  ?  Send 
to  Holland,  where  there  is  not  a  single  bank  of 
circulation,  to  borrow  one  million  of  dollars  in 
gold,  which  they  got  at  fiye  per  centum  per  an- 
num ;  and  then  could  not  pay  the  interest.  At 
the  end  of  (he  third  year  the  interest  could  not 
be  paid ;  and  Congress  had  to  pay  it  to  saye  the 
whole  corporate  effects  of  the  city  from  being 
sold— sold  to  the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch  had 
no  banks.  And  sold  it  would  haye  been  if  Con> 
gross  had  not  put  up  the  money:  for  the  dis- 
tress warrant  was  out,  and  was  to  be  leyied  in 
thirty  days.  Then  what  does  this  city  want 
with  banks  of  circulation  ?  She  has  no  use  for 
them ;  but  I  only  propose  to  make  them  a  little 
safer  by  suppressing  their  small  notes,  and  pre- 
yenting  them  firom  dealing  in  the  depredated 
notes  of  suspended,  or  broken  banks. 


CHAPTER   LXXV. 

• 

BETOLT  IN  CANADA:  BORDER  8YMPATHT:niX 
NESS  OF  MR.  TAN  BUREN:  PT7BU0  PEACE  DT 
DANOEBED— AND  PRESERVED  .-CASE  OF  MO 
LSOD. 

Ths  reyolt  which  took  place  in  Canada  is  the 
winter  of  1837-'8  led  to  consequenees  wbkfa 
tried  the  firmness  of  the  administration,  ind 
also  tried  the  action  of  '^xr  duplicate  form  of 
goyemment  in  its  relations  with  foreign  pomn. 
The  reyolt  commenced  imposingly,  with  i  Isige 
show  of  disjointed  forces,  gaining  advantages  it 
the  start;  but  was  soon  checked  by  theT^golir 
local  troops.    The  French  popolation,  bangtliB 
minority  of  the  people,  wwe  chiefly  its  pro* 
motors,  with  some  emigrants  from  the  Unittd 
States;  and  when  defeated  they  took  refoge  oo 
an  island  in  the  Niagara  Riyer  on  the  Britiih 
side,  near  the  Canadian  coast,  and  were  collect- 
ing men  and  supplies  from  the  United  States  to 
renew  the  contest.    From  the  bq^inning  an  in- 
tense feeling  in  behalf  of  the  insorgents  misi- 
fested  itself  all  along  the  United  States  border, 
upon  a  line  of  a  thousand  miles— from  Y tfmcot 
to  Michigan.    As  soon  as  blood  began  to  fkm 
on  the  Canadian  side,  this  feeling  Int^ootioto 
acts  on  the  American  side,  and  into  ofpniatioo 
for  the  assistance  of  the  reyolting  partf — tbe 
patriots,  as  they  were  called.    Men  assembled 
and  enrolled,  formed  themselves  into  compaiiiH 
and  battalions,  appointed  ofBoers— efen  gene- 
rals— tissued  prodamations — foieed  the  pnSlie 
stores  and  supplied  themselyee  with  anus  ud 
ammunition:  and  were  certainly  assembling  is 
sufficient  numbers  to  haye  enabled  the  'msU' 
gents  to  make  successful  head  agunst  anj  Brit- 
ish forces  then  in  the  proyinces.     The  whok 
border  line  was  in  a  state  of  ezdtemeDt  isd 
commotion — many  determined  to  cross  orer,  ind 
assist— many  more  willing  to  see  the  asilstinoe 
giyen:  the  smaller  part  only  disooanteniDoed 
the  proceeding  and  wished  to  preeenre  the  rdt- 
tions  whidi  ^e  laws  of  the  coontiy,  and  the 
duties  of  good  neighborhood,  required.    To  the 
Canadian  authorities  these  moyements  on  the 
American  side  were  the  cause  of  the  deqieet 
solicitude;  and  not  without  reason:  for  tbe 
numbers,  the   inflamed  feeling^  and  tbe  de- 
termined temper  of  these  aoxiliariee,  presBBted » 
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force  impoisible  for  the  Canadian  authoritieB  to 
resist  if  daBhing  npon  them,  and  difficnlt  for 
their  own  goremment  to  restrain.    From  the 
first  demonatration,  and  without  waiting  for 
loj  request  fix>m  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Fox),  the  President  took  the  steps 
wliich  showed  bis  determin&tion  to  have  the  laws 
of  neatralitj  respected.    A  proclamation  was 
immediatelj  issued,  admonishing  and  command- 
ing all  citixens  to  desist  from  such  ill^;al  pro- 
ceedings, and  threatening  the  guilty  with  the 
Qtmogt  penalties  of  the  law.  But  the  President 
Imew  foil  well  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which 
a  prodanaation,  and  a  threat^  were  to  hare  efSr 
cKj;  and  he  took  care  to  add  material  means 
to  his  words.    Instructions  were  issued  to  aU 
the  federal  law  officers  along  the  border,  the 
Dushals  and  district  attorneys,  to  be  Tjgilant 
in  making  arrests :  and  manj  were  made,  and 
prosecntions  instituted.    He  called  upon  the 
goTemoTB  of  the  border  States  to  aid  in  sup- 
pnssing  the  iU^al  moTement :  which  they  did. 
And  to  these  he  added  all  the  military  and  naval 
Rsouroes  which  could  be  collected.    Major-gen- 
eral Soott  was  sent  to  the  line,  with  every  dis- 
posable regular  soldier,  and  with  authority  to 
oil  on  the  goyemors  of  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan for  militia  and  yolunteers :  several  steam- 
boats were  chartered  on  Lake  Erie,  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  naval  officers,  well  manned 
with  legolar  soldiers,  and  ordered  to  watch  the 
lake. 

The  fidelity,  and  even  sternness  with  which 
all  these  lawless  expeditions  from  the  United 
States,  were  repressed  and  rebuked  by  Presi- 
dent Tan  Bnren,  were  shown  by  him  in  his  last 
Qonunonkation  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  in 
whidibesaid: 

"Information  has  been  given  to  me,  derived 
from  officitl  and  other  sources,  that  many  dti- 
aens  of  the  United  States  have  associated  to- 
gether to  make  hostile  incursions  from  our 
toritory  into  Canada,  and  to  aid  and  abet  insur- 
t^Ktion  there,  in  violation  of  the  obligations  and 
laws  of  the  United  States^  and  in  open  disregard 
of  their  own  duties  as  citizens. 

'  The  results  of  these  criminal  assaults  upon 
the  peace  and  order  of  a  neighboring  country 
Ittre  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  ntally  de- 
^^ntctive  to  the  missuided  or  deluded  persons 
engaged  in  them,  ana  highly  injurious  to  those 
in  whose  behalf  they  are  professed  to  have  been 
l^i^dertakezL  The  authorities  in  Canada,  from 
ntefligence  received  of  such  intended  move- 


ments amone  our  citizens,  have  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  tuce  precautionary  measures  against 
them ;  have  actually  embodied  the  mihtia,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  to  repel  the  invasion  to 
which  they  believed  the  colonies  were  exposed 
fh>m  the  United  States.  A  state  of  feeling  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier  has  thus  been  pro- 
duced, which  called  for  prompt  and  vigorous  in- 
terference. If  an  insurrection  existed  in  Canada, 
the  amicable  dispositions  of  the  United  States 
towards  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
themselves,  would  leaa  them  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  restrain  their  citizens  from  all 
violations  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed 
for  its  enforcement.  But  this  government  re- 
cognizes a  still  higher  obligation  to  repress  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  a  country  where  order  prevails,  or 
has  been  re-established.  Depredations  by  our 
citizens  upon  nations  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  or  combinations  for  committing  them, 
have  at  all  times  been  regarded  by  the  J^ericaa 
government  and  ^ple  with  the  greatest  abhor* 
fence.  Military  incursions  by  our  citizens  into 
countries  so  situated,  and  the  commission  of  acts 
of  violence  on  the  members  thereof  in  order  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  government,  or  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  have,  from  the  commencement 
of  our  government^  been  held  equally  criminal 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  as 
much  deserving  of  punishment  as  would  be  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  similar  acts  within  our  own  territory." 

By  these  energetic  means,  invasions  from  the 
Amencan  side  were  prevented ;  and  in  a  contest 
with  the  British  regulars  and  the  local  troops, 
the  disjointed  insurgents,  though  numerou8| 
were  overpowered — dispersed — subjected— or 
driven  out  of  Canada.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  neutrality  most  faithfully, 
not  merely  in  obedience  to  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations,  but  from  a  high  conviction  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  in  itself  and  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  his  own  country  as  well  as 
that  of  a  neighboring  power.  Interruption  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  would 
be  an  evil  itself,  even  if  limited  to  such  inter- 
ruption: but  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
might  be  endangered:  and  it  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  bands  of  disorderly  citizens  should 
bring  on  war.  He  had  done  all  that  the  laws, 
and  all  that  a  sense  of  right  and  justice  required 
— and  successfully,  to  the  repression  of  hostile 
movements— and  to  the  sati^Giction  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities.  Faithfully  and  ably  seconded 
by  his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Forsyth),  and 
by  his  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Gilpin),  he  swy 
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oeeded  in  premrving  ourneatral  relations  in  the 
most  tiying  drcomBtuioee  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  exposed,  and  at  large  cost  of  personal 
popolarity  to  himself:  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
border  States  resented  his  so  earnest  interfer- 
ence to  prevent  aid  to  the  insurgents. 

The  whole  afiair  was  over,  and  happily,  when 
a  most  unexpected  occurrence  reyived  the  diffi- 
culty— ^gave  it  a  new  turn — and  made  the  soil 
oi  the  United  States  itself,  the  scene  of  inva- 
sion—of bloodshed — of  conflagration — and  of 
abduction.  Some  remnant  of  the  dispersed  in- 
surgents had  taken  reAige  on  Navy  Island,  near 
the  Canadian  shore;  and  reinforced  by  some 
Americans,  were  making  a  stand  there,  and 
threatening  a  descent  upon  the  British  colonies. 
Their  whole  number  has  been  ascertained  to 
have  been  no  mora  than  some  five  hundred — 
but  magnified  by  rumor  at  the  time  to  as  many 
thousands.  A  small  steamboat  from  the  Ameri- 
can side,  owned  by  a  dlizen  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  this  assemblage  on  the  island.  Her  practices 
became  known  to  the  British  onilitary  authori- 
ties, encamped  with  some  thousand  men  at  Chip- 
pewa^  opposite  the  island;  and  it  wis  deter- 
mined to  take  her  in  the  hct^  and  destroy  her. 
It  was  then  the  last  of  December.  A  night  ex- 
pedition of  boats  was  fitted  out  to  attack  this 
vessel,  moored  to  the  island;  but  not  finding 
her  there,  the  vessel  was  sought  for  in  her  own 
waters — ^found  moored  to  the  American  shore ; 
and  there  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  news 
of  this  outrage  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  President,  and  by  him  made  known  to 
Congress  in  a  special  message — accompanied  by 
the  evidence  on  which  the  information  rested, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  in  consequence.  The  principal 
evidence  was  from  the  master  of  the  boat — her 
name,  the  Caroline — and  Schlosser,  on  the 
American  shore,  her  home  and  harbor.  After 
admitting  that  the  boat  had  been  employed  in 
carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  assemblage  on 
Navy  Island,  his  affidavit  continues : 

*^That  ttom  this  point  the  Caroline  ran  to 
Schlosser,  arriving  there  at  three  o'clodc  in  the 
afternoon;  that,  between  this  time  and  dark, 
the  Caroline  made  two  trips  to  Navy  Island, 
landing  as  before.  That,  at  alxnit  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  this  deponent  caused  the  said  Caroline 
to  be  landed  at  Schlosser,  and  made  fiist  with 


chains  to  the  dodc  at  that  place.  That  the  crew 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline  numbered  ten,  md 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  twenty-thra 
individuals,  all  of  whom  were  dtixens  of  tbc 
United  States,  came  on  board  of  the  Ciroliiie, 
and  reauestea  this  deponent  and  other  offioen 
of  the  t)oat  to  permit  than  to  remun  on  bond 
during  the  nignt,  as  they  were  onaUe  to  pi 
lodgings  at  the  tavern  near  by ;  these  re^nnts 
were  acceded  to,  and  the  persons  thus  coming  on 
board  retired  to  rest,  as  did  also  all  of  the  oev 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline,  except  such  uvere 
stationed  to  watch  during  the  night  That, 
about  midnight)  this  deponent  was  informed  bv 
one  of  the  watdi,  that  several  boats  filled  with 
men,  were  making  towards  the  Caroline  from 
the  river,  and  this  deponent  immediately  gtn 
the  alarm ;  and  before  he  was  able  to  reidi  the 
deck,  the  Caroline  was  boarded  by  some  70  « 
80  men,  all  of  whom  were  aimed.    That  thej 
immediately  commenced  a  war&re  with  mnskeli, 
swords,  and  cutlasses,  upon  the  defeooeiesB  ocv 
and  passengers  of  the  Caroline,  under  a  fierce 
cry  of  G— ^  damn  thein.  give  them  no  quarter; 
kill  every  man:  fire  I  fire  !    That  the  Caroline 
was  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  the  only 
effort  made  by  either  the  crew  or  passengen 
seemed  to  be  to  escape  slaughter.   That  this 
deponent  narrowly  escaped ;   having  reoeired 
several  wounds,  none  of  which,  howeTer,  are  of 
a  serious  character.   That  immediately  after  the 
Caroline  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  armed  fom 
who  boarded  her,  she  was  set  on  fire,  cot  loose 
from  the  dock,  was  towed  into  the  current  of 
the  river,  there  abandoned,  and  soon  alter  de 
Scended  the  Niagara  Falls :  that  this  deponent 
has  made  vigilant  search  after  the  indiTidQiK 
thirty-three  in  number,  who  are  known  to  have 
been  on  the  Caroline  at  the  time  she  w 
boarded,  and  twenty-one  only  are  to  he  foond 
one  of  whom,  to  wit,  Amos  Durfee^  of  BofiJa 
was  found  dead  upon  the  dock,  havmg  wxam 
a  shot  from  a  musket,  the  ball  of  which  pcne 
trated  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  cameoot 
at  the  forehead.    James  H.  King,  and  Captain 
C.  F.  Harding,  were  seriously,  though  not  in<x^ 
tidly  wounded.    Several  othm  recehred  sli^ 
wounds.    The  twelve  individuals  who  are  tussr 
ing,  this  deponent  has  no  doubt,  were  either 
murdered  upon  the  steamboat,  or  found  a  ^ttcfy 
grave  in  the  cataract  of  the  Mis.    And  this  de 
ponent  further  says,  that  immediately  alter  the 
Caroline  was  got  into  the  current  of  the  streain 
and  abandon^  as  before  stated,  beacon  lights 
were  discovered  upon  the  Canada  shoRL  near 
Chippewa ;  and  after  sufficient  time  had  elapacd 
to  enable  the  boats  to  reach  that  shore,  this  d^ 
poQpnt  distinctly  heard   loud   and  vodferoo^ 
cheering  at  that  point    That  this  deponent  has 
no  doubt  tiiat  the  individuals  who  boarded  the 
Caroline,  were  a  part  of  the  British  Ibroea  nov 
stationed  at  Chippewa." 

Ample  corroborative  testimony  oonfinaed  this 
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a£BdtTit— for  whidb,  m  fact,  there  web  no  neoe»- 
ntj,  aB  the  officer  in  comnumd  of  the  boets  made 
hifl  offidil  report  to  hiB  superior  (Col.  Mc» 
N*b),  to  the  same  effect — who  published  it  in 
genenl  orders ;  and  celebrated  the  event  as  an 
exploit  This  report  varied  but  little  from  the 
Americui  in  any  respect)  and  made  it  worse  in 
others.  After  stating  that  he  did  not  find  the 
Cttoline  at  Navy  Island,  ^  as  expected,''  he  went 
in  search  of  her,  and  found  her  at  Grand  Island, 
and  moored  to  the  shore.  The  report  pro- 
oeeds: 

"I  then  assembled  the  boats  off  the  point  of 
the  Island,  and  dropped  c^uietlj  down  upon  the 
steamer ;  we  were  not  discoyered  imtil  within 
tventy  jards  of  her,  when  the  sentry  upon  the 
gaDgwiy  hailed  us.  and  asked  for  the  counter- 
sip,  which  I  told  him  we  would  give  when  we 
got  on  board ;  be  then  fired  upon  us,  when  we 
immediately  boarded  and  found  from  twenty  to 
thirty  men  upon  her  decks,  who  were  easily 
orercome,  and  in  two  minutes  she  was  in  our 
possession.  As  the  current  was  running  strong, 
sod  oor  position  close  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  bum  the  vessel ;  but 
pterioasly  to  setting  her  on  fire,  we  took  the 
pRcntion  to  loose  her  from  her  moorings,  and 
torn  her  out  into  the  stream,  to  prevent  the 
pofisibility  of  the  destruction  of  anything  like 
American  property.  In  short,  all  those  on  board 
the  steamer  who  cud  not  resist,  were  quietly  put 
on  shore,  as  I  thought  it  possible  there  might 
be  some  American  atizens  on  board.  Those  who 
assailed  ns,  were  of  course  dealt  with  according 
to  the  usages  of  war. 

'^l  beg  to  add,  that  we  brought  one  prisoner 
away,  a  British  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  belonged  to  Duncombe^s 
anny,  and  was  on  board  the  steamer  to  join 
Mad^enrie  upon  Navy  Islandi  Lieutenant  Mo- 
Cotmack,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  two  others 
were  wounded,  and  I  regret  to  add  that  five  or 
AX  of  the  enemy  were  killedi" 

This  is  the  official  report  of  Captain  Drew, 
and  it  adds  ^be  crimes  of  impressment  and  ab- 
doetion  to  all  the  other  enormities  of  that  mid- 
Big^t  crime.  The  man  carried  away  as  a  British 
rahjec^  and  because  he  had  belonged  to  the  in- 
digent forces  in  Canada,  could  not  (even  if  these 
aU^attons  had  been  proved  upon  him),  been  de- 
lirered  up  under  any  demand  upon  our  govern- 
ment :  yet  he  was  carried  off  by  violence  in  the 
oigfat 

This  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  reversed  the 
oondition  of  the  parties,  and  changed  the  tenor 
of  their  communications.  It  now  became  the 
put  of  the  United  States  to  complain,  and  to 


demand  redress ;  and  it  was  immediately  done 
in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Sec- 
retary of  StAte,  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minis 
ter,  at  Washington.   Under  date  of  January  5th, 
1838,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  him : 

"The  destruction  of  the  property,  and  assas- 
sination  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
soil  of  New  York,  at  the  moment  when,  as  is 
well  known  to  you,4he  President  was  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  allay  the  excitement,  andeamestly 
seeking  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  occurrence 
on  the  fh>ntier  of  Canada,  has  produced  upon 
his  mind  the  most  painful  emotions  of  surprise 
and  regret.  It  will  necessarily  form  the  subject 
of  a  demand  for  redress  upon  her  majesty's 
government.  This  communication  is  made  to 
^ou  under  the  expectation  that,  through  your 
instrumentality,  an  early  expUmation  may  be 
obtained  from  the  authorities  of  Upper  Canada^ 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction ;  ana 
that,  by  your  advice  to  those  authorities,  such 
decisive  precautions  may  be  used  as  will  render 
the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  hereafter  im- 
possible. Not  doubting  the  disposition  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Canada  to  do  its  duty  in 
punishing  the  aggressors  and  preventing  future 
outrage,  the  President,  notwithstanding,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  order  a  sufScient  force 
on  the  frontier  to  repel  any  attempt  of  a  like 
character,  and  to  make  known  to  you  that  if  it 
should  occur,  he  cannot  be  answerable  for  the 
effects  of  the  indignation  of  the  neighboring 
people  of  the  United  States." 

In  communicating  this  event  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  showed  that  he  had  already  taken 
the  steps  which  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
country  required.  The  news  of  the  outrage^ 
spreading  through  the  border  States,  inflamed 
the  repressed  feeling  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
d^^ree,  and  formidable  retaliatory  expeditions 
were  immediately  contemplated.  The  President 
called  all  the  resources  of  the  frontier  into  in* 
stant  requisition  to  repress  these  expeditions^ 
and  at  the  same  time  took  measures  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  British  government.  His  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses  said : 

"  I  regret,  however,  to  inform  you  that  an 
outrage  of  a  most  aggravated  character  has  been 
committed,  accompanied  by  a  hostile,  though 
temporary  invasion  of  our  territory,  producing 
the  strongest  feelings  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  OUT  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the 
whole  border  line  $  and  that  the  excitement  pre- 
viously existing,  has  been  idarmingly  increaused. 
To  ^aird  against  the  possible  recurrence  of  any 
similar  act,  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to 
call  out  a  portion  of  the  militia  to  be  posted  on 
tiiat  frontier.    The  documents  herewith  pr^ 
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lented  to  Congreig  show  the  chancier  of  the 
outrage  committed,  the  meaBoies  tftken  in  con- 
sequence of  its  oocumnce,  and  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  them.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
subject  was  immediately  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  minister  accredited  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  proper  stqw  taken  on  our  fiart  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  of  all  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  and  attendant  upon  the  trans- 
action, preparatory  to  a  demand  for  reparation." 

The  feeling  in  Congress  was  hardly  le»s  strong 
than  in  the  border  States,  on  account  of  this  out- 
rage, combining  all  the  crimes  of  assassination, 
arson,  burglary,  and  invasion  of  "national  terri- 
tory. An  act  of  Congress  was  immediately 
passed,  placing  large  military  means,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  in  the  President's  hands, 
for  the  protection  of  our  frontier.  His  demand 
fbr  redress  was  unanunously  seconded  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  what  had  been  so  earnestly  depre- 
cated from  the  beginning,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  border  trouble— a  difficulty  between  the 
I  two  nations — had  now  come  to  pass;  but  en- 
tirely from  the  opposit'^  side  from  which  it  had 
been  expected.  The  British  goremment  delayed 
the  answer  to  the  demand  for  redress — avokled 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified  it — ^but  did  not  assume  it :  and  in  fact 
could  not,  without  contradicting  the  official  re- 
ports of  her  own  officers,  all  negativing  the  idea 
of  any  intention  to  violate  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  orden  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  boats,  was  to  seek  the  Caroline  at 
Navy  tsland,  where  she  had  been  during  the 
day,  and  was  expected  to  be  at  night  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  the  fleet  of  boats  went  to 
the  island,  near  midnight ;  and  not  finding  the 
offending  vessel  there,  sought  her  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  official  report  of  Capt  Drew,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  commanding  the  boats :  ^I  imme- 
itaediately  directed  five  boats  to  be  armed,  and 
manned  with  forty-five  voluntecn;  and,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  pushed  ofiT  from 
the  shore  for  Navy  Island,  when  not  finding  her 
there,  as  expected,  we  went  in  search,  and  found 
her  moored  between  the  island  and  the  nuun 
shore."  The  island  here  spoken  of  as  the  one 
between  which  and  the  main  shore,  the  Caroline 
was  found,  was  the  American  island,  called 
Qrand  Island,  any  descent  upon  which.  Colonel 
McNab  had  that  day  officiidly  disclaimed,  be- 
cause it  was  American  territory.  The  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  York, 


(Mr.  Rodgen),  then  on  the  border  to  enfone 
the  laws  against  the  viobtors  of  our  nentialitj, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  design  to  mike  t  d»> 
scent  upon  Orand  Island,  addressed  a  note  to 
CoL  McNab,  commanding  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  to  learn  its  truth }  and  reoeired 
this  answer : 

"  With  respect  to  the  report  in  the  dtjof 
Buffido,  that  certain  forces  under  my  comxDind 
had  Unded  upon  Grand  Island— an  island  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States— I  cm  is- 
sure  you  that  it  is  entirely  without  foundfttion; 
and  that  so  ffo*  from  my  having  any  intaitiaa 
of  the  kindj  suc.^  a  proceeding  would  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  wishes  and  intentknsof 
her  Britannic  majesty's  government,  in  Uui 
colony,  whose  servant  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Entering  at  once  into  the  feeling  which  induced 
you  to  address  me  on  this  sulgect,  I  beg  ktre 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  &cts: 
That  so  fiir  from  occupying  or  intending  to  oc- 
cupy, that  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Ameii- 
can  territory,  aggressions  of  a  serious  and  hos- 
tile nature  have  been  made  upon  the  forces  on- 
dcr  my  command  from  that  island.    Two  liB- 
davits  are  now  before  me,  stating  that  a  ToUey 
of  musketry  from  Grand  Island  was  yesteidiy 
fired  upon  a  party  of  unarmed  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  females,  without  the  slightest 
provocation  having  been  offered.    That  on  the 
same  day,  one  of  my  boats,  unarmed,  manned  by 
British  subjects,  passing  along  the  Americu 
shore,  and  without  any  cause  being  giien,  wu 
fired  upon  from  the  American  side,  near  Fort 
Schlosser,  by  cannon,  the  property,  I  am  told, 
of  the  United  SUtes.*' 

This  was  written  on  the  29tfa  day  of  Decem- 
ber, and  it  was  eleven  oMock  of  the  night  of 
that  day  that  the  Caroline  was  destroyed  « 
the  American  shore.  It  was  CoL  McKah, 
commanding  the  forces  at  Chippewa,  that  gti« 
the  order  to  destroy  the  Caroline.  The  letter 
and  the  order  were  both  written  the  same  diy 
— probably  within  the  same  hour,  as  both  wen 
written  in  the  afternoon :  and  they  were  coin- 
cident in  import  as  well  as  in  date.  The  order 
was  to  seek  the  offending  vessel  at  Navy  Isbnd, 
being  British  territory,  and  where  she  was  sees 
at  dark :  the  letter  disclaimed  both  the  fiiet^aad 
the  intent,  of  invading  Grand  Island,  becasseit 
was  American  territory :  and  besides  the  dis- 
clumer  for  himseli^  Col.  McNab  61^)e^added 
another  equally  positive  in  behalf  of  her  Majes^ 
ty's  government  in  Canada,  dedaring  that  sach 
a  proceeding  would  be  hi  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  colonial  go^ 
emment.    In  the  &ce  of  these  facts  the  Britisb 
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gowumettt  Ibnnd  it  difficulty  «id  for  a  long 
time  imposrible,  to  assume  this  act  of  destroy- 
ing the  Ciroline  as  a  goremineiit  proceeding. 
It  WIS  nerer  so  assumed  during  the  adminiatra- 
ti<m  of  Mr.  Van  Baron — a  period  of  upwards 
of  three  jears — ^to  he  precise — (and  this  is  a 
cue  which  requires  precision) — ^three  years  and 
two  months  and  seven  days:  that  is  to  say, 
tim  the  29th  of  December,  1837,  to  March  3d, 
1841. 

When  this  letter  of  Col.  McNab  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Representatiyes  (which  it  was 
within  a  few  days  after  it  was  written),  Mr. 
FOImore  (afterwurds  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  a  representatiye  from  the  State 
of  Xew  York,  and,  from  that  part  of  the  State 
whkh  included  the  most  disturbed  portion  of 
the  border),  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  said : 

'^The  letter  just  read  hj  the  clerk,  at  his  col- 
ieigiie's  request,  was  wntten  in  reply  to  one 
from  the  custnct  attorney  as  to  the  reported 
intentioD  oi  the  British  to  inyade  Grand  Island ; 
ml  in  it  is  the  dedantion  that  there  was  no 
such  intention.  Now,  Mr.  F.  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  hct  that  that  letter 
WIS  written  on  the  29th  December,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  very  night  succeeding  tne  date  of  it 
that  this  gross  outrage  was  committed  on  the 
Caroline.  Moreover,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  well-authenticated  &ct, 
that)  after  burning  the  boat,  and  sending  it  over 
the  falls,  the  assassins  were  lighted  back  to 
McNab's  camp,  where  he  was  in  person,  by  bca- 
cona  lifted  there  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  F. 
certainly  deprecated  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
u  sincerely  as  any  gentleman  on  that  floor 
ooold  possibly  do :  and  hoped,  as  earnestly,  that 
these  difficulties  would  be  amicably  a^usted 
hetween  the  two  nations.  Yet,  he  must  say, 
that  the  letter  of  McNab,  instead  of  affording 
KTOimda  for  a  paUiation,  was,  in  reality,  a  great 
WaTation  of  the  outrage.  It  held  o&t  to  us 
the  a68urance  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
land  to  be  apprehended ;  and  yet,  a  few  hours 
*^Wrwirds,  this  atrocity  was  perpetrated  by  an 
officer  sent  directly  from  the  camp  of  that 
McXab." 

At  the  time  that  this  was  spoken  the  order 
of  CoL  McKab  to  Captain  Drew  had  not  been 
weo,  and  consequently  it  was  not  known  that 
the  letter  and  the  order  were  coincident  in  their 
character,  and  that  the  perfidy,  implied  in  Mr. 
Fillmore's  remarks,  was  not  justly  attributable 
to  CoL  McNab :  but  it  is  certain  he  applauded 
^  act  when  done :  and  his  letter  will  stand 
^  a  condemnation  of  it,  and  for  the  disayowal 
of  authority  to  do  it. 


The  invasbn  of  New  York  was  the  inradon 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  had  im- 
mediately demanded  redress,  both  for  the  pub- 
lic outrage,  and  for  the  loss  of  property  to  the 
owners  of  the  boat.  Mr.  Van  Buren^  entire 
administration  went  off  without  obtaining  an 
answer  to  these  demands.  As  late  as  January, 
1839 — ^a  year  after  the  event — Mr.  Steyenson, 
the  United  States  minister  in  London,  wrote : 
'^I  regret  to  say  thajt  no  answer  has  yet  been 
given  to  my  note  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline." 
And  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  Amorican  Secretary  of  State,  in 
writing  to  him,  expressed  the  belief  that  an  an- 
swer wotdd  soon  be  given.  He  says :  ^'I  have 
had  fVequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Fox  in  re- 
gard to  this  subjects— one  of  very  recent  date — 
and  from  its  tone,  the  President  expects  the 
British  government  will  answer  your  applica- 
tion in  the  case  without  much  further  delay." 
— Delay,  however,  continued ;  and,  as  late  as 
December,  1840,  no  answer  having  yet  been  re- 
ceived, the  President  directed  the  subject  again 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  accordingly  vnrote 
to  Mr.  Fox : 

''The  President  deems  this  to  be  a  proper 
occasion  to  remind  the  government  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  that  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline  " 
has  been  long  since  brought  to  the  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affaira,  who,  up  to  this  day,  has  not 
communicated  its  aecision  thereupon.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  gorernment  of  her  Mnjesty  will 
perceive  the  importance  of  no  longer  leaving  the 
government  of  the  United  States  uninformed 
of  its  views  and  intentions  upon  a  subject  which 
has  naturally  produced  much  exasperation,  and 
which  has  lea  to  such  grave  congequences.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consider- 
ation." 

This  was  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  and  up  to  that  time  it  must  be 
noted,  Jirstf  that  the  British  government  bad 
not  assumed  the  act  of  Captain  Drew  in  de^ 
stroying  the  Caroline;  secondly^  that  it  had 
not  answered  (had  not  refused  redress)  for  that 
act  Another  circumstance  showed  that  the 
government,  in  its  own  conduct  in  relation  to 
those  engaged  in  that  affair,  had  not  even  indi- 
rectly assumed  it  by  rewarding  those  who  did 
it  Three  yean  after  the  event,  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  premier, 
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was  asked  in  his  place,  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  to  recommend  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  bestow  any  reward  upon  Captain  Drew, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  Caroline  $ 
to  which  he  replied  negatirely,  and  on  account 
of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject  His  an- 
swer wns :  "No  reword  had  been  resolved  upon, 
and  as  the  question  involved  a  subject  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  he  must  decline  to  answer  it 
further."  Col.  McNab  had  been  knighted ;  not 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  on  United 
States  territory  (which  his  order  did  not  justi- 
fy, and  his  letter  condemned),  but  for  his  ser- 
vices in  putting  down  the  revolt 

Thus  the  affair  stood  till  near  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  when  an  event 
took  place  which  gave  it  a  new  turn,  and 
brought  on  a  most  serious  question  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britun,  and 
changed  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  to  become  the  injured 
fmrty,  cluming  redress.  The  circumstances 
were  these :  one  Alexander  McLeod,  inhabitant 
of  the  opposite  border  shore,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject, had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Caroline, 
and  that  he  had  himself  killed  one  of  the 
^^  damned  Yankees."  There  were  enough  to 
repeat  these  boastings  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line ;  and  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1838 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  in  which  the 
outrage  had  been  committed,  found  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him  for  murder  and  arson. 
He  was  then  in  Canada,  and  would  never  have 
been  troubled  upon  the  indictment  if  he  had  re- 
mained there ;  but,  with  a  boldness  of  conduct 
which  bespoke  clear  innocence,  or  insolent  defi- 
ance, he  returned  to  the  seat  of  the  outrage — ^to 
the  county  in  which  the  indictment  lay — and 
publicly  exhibited  himself  in  the  county  town. 
This  was  three  years  after  the  event ;  but  the 
memory  of  the  scene  was  fresh,  and  indignation 
boiled  at  his  appearance.  He  was  quickly  ar- 
rested on  the  indictment^  also  sued  for  damages 
by  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  boat^  and  com- 
mitted to  jail— to  take  his  trial  in  the  State 
court  of  the  county  of  Niagara.  This  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  McLeod  immediately  drew 
an  application  for  his  release  in  a  note  from  Mr. 
Fox  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  Un- 
der date  of  the  13th  December,  1840,  he  wrote : 


"  I  fisel  it  wj  duty  to  caU  upon  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  Umted  States  to  take  prompt  and 
efiectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  McLeod. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  destruction  of  the 
steamboat '  Caroline '  was  a  public  act  of  per- 
sons in  her  Majesty's  sernoe,  obeying  the  order 
of  their  superior  authorities. — That  act,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  usages  of  nations,  can  only 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
national  governments ;  it  cannot  justly  be  made 
the  ground  of  legal  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  against  the  individuals  concerned,  who 
were  bound  to  obey  the  authorities  appointed 
by  their  own  government  I  may  add  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  notorious  that  Mr.  McLeod  wis 
not  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  the  steambcNkt '  Caroline,'  atfd  that  the  pre- 
tended charge  upon  which  he  has  been  impris- 
oned rests  only  upon  the  perjured  testimony  of 
certain  Cana&m  outlaws  and  their  abettors, 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  that  nei^ 
borhood,  are  stiU  permitted  by  tLe  authorities 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  infest  the  CanadiaB 
frontier.  The  question,  however,  of  whether 
Mr.  McLeod  was  or  was  not  concerned  in  the 
destruction  of  the  '  Caroline,'  is  beside  the  par> 
pose  of  the  present  communication.  That  act 
was  the  public  act  of  persons  obeying  the  ooo- 
stituted  authorities  of  her  Majcs^s  province. 
The  national  government  of  the  Umted  States 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  remoostrate 
against  it ;  and  a  remonstrance  which  the  Pres- 
ident did  accordingly  address  to  her  Majesty's 
government  is  still,  I  believe,  a  pending  snlgeci 
of  diplomatic  discussion  between  her  Majesty's 
government  and  the  United  States  legation  in 
London.  I  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  expecting 
that  the  President's  government  will  see  the 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  causing  the  piuecnt 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  McLeod,  as  wdl  as 
of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  requisite  for 
preventing  others  of  her  Majesty's  snljeds 
from  being  persecuted,  or  molested  in  tiie 
United  States  in  a  similar  manner  Ibr  the  fu- 
ture." 

This  note  of  Mr.  Fox  is  &ir  and  nnezoeptioD- 
able — ^fiee  from  menace — and  notable  in  show- 
ing that  the  demand  for  redress  Ibr  the  af&ir 
of  the  Caroline  was  still  imder  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion in  London,  and  that  the  British  govers> 
ment  had  not  then  assumed  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  prompt 
and  ckaav-covering  the  questions  arisii^  out 
of  our  duplicate  form  of  government,  and  the 
law  of  nations — and  explicit  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States,  the  duties  of  the  federal  goTem- 
ment,  and  the  principles  of  national  law.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  answers  of  the  kind  which  cir> 
oumstanoes  have  arisoi  to  draw  from  our  gor* 
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maaoA,  and  deserves  to  be  well  oonBidered 
for  its  hmkinooB  and  correct  ezpositions  of  the 
important  questions  of  which  it  treats.  Under 
date  of  Uie  28th  of  December,  and  writing  un- 
der the  mstnietions  of  the  President^  he  saja : 

'^The  jorifldiction  of  the  aeveral  States  which 
eomstitote  the  Union  is,  within  its  appropriate 
sphere,  perfectly  independent   of  the  federal 
goTenuneot    The  offence  with  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod  is  diarged  was  committed  within  the  ter- 
litorj,  and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  Toric,  and  is  one  that  comes 
dtxAj  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  present  an  occasion  where, 
aoder  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union, 
the  interposition  called  for  would  be  proper,  or 
for  which  a  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  powers 
vith  which  the  federal  execntiye  is  inyested. 
Nor  would  the  drcumstances  to  which  you  haye 
referred,  or  the  reasons  you  have  urged,  justify 
the  exertion  of  such  a  powei^  if  it  ezLBtpd.    The 
transaction  out  of  which  tne  question  arises, 
praents  the  case  of  a  most  unjustifiable  in- 
nskm,  in  time  of  peace,  of  a  portion  of  the  tei^ 
ritory  <^  the  United  States,  by  a  band  of  armed 
Den  from  the  adjacent  territory  of  Canada,  the 
forcible  capture  by  them  within  our  own  waters, 
ind  the  subsequent  destruction  of  a  steamboat, 
the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  murder  of  one  or  more  American  dti- 
lens.    If  arrested  at  the  time,  the  ofienders 
might  unquestionably  haye  been  brought  to 
jnatioe  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State 
within  whose    acknowled^ged    territory  these 
crimes  were  committed ;  and  their  subsequent 
Toluntary  entrance  within  that  territory,  places 
them  m  the  same  situation.    The  President  is 
Bot  aware  of  any  principle  of  international  law, 
or,  indeed,  of  reason  or  justice,  which  entitles 
such  offenders  to  impunity  before  the  legal  tri- 
honala,  when  coming  yoluntarily  within  their 
independent  and  undoubted  jurisdiction,  because 
they  acted  in  obedience  to  their  superior  authori- 
ties, or  because  their  acts  haye  become  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two 
coTemnoents.    These  methods  of  redress,  the 
Mgal  prosecution  of  the  offenders,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  their  goyemment  for  satisfaction,  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rately and  simultaneously  pursued.    The  ayowal 
cr  jostification  of  the  outrages  by  the  British 
authorities  might  be  a  ground  of  complaint  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  distinct 
from  the  yiolation  of  the  territory  and  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.    The  application  of  the 
goremmcnt  of  the  Union  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
^  for  the  redress  of  an  authorized  outrage  of 
^  peace,  dignity,  and  rights  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  depriye  the  State  of  New  York 
of  her  undoubted  right  of  yindicating,  through 
the  ezerciae  of  her  judicial  power,  the  property 
um!  lires  of  her  citizens.    You  haye  yery  prop- 


erly regarded  the  alleged  absence  of  Mr.  McLeod 
from  the  scene  of  the  offence  at  the  time  when 
it  was  committed,  as  not  material  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  present  question.  That  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  legal  eridence ;  and  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  President  is,  that  it  may  be  satis- 
factorily established.  If  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  was  a  public  act  of  persons  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's seryice,  obeying  the  order  of  their  supe- 
rior authorities,  this  £ct  has  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States 
by  a  person  autiiorized  to  make  the  admission ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  court  which  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  offence  with  which  Mr.  McLeod 
is  charged,  to  decide  upon  its  yalidity  when  le- 
gally established  before  it." 

This  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  was  read  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  5th  of  January,  and 
was  heard  with  great  approbation — apparently 
unanimous  in  the  Senate.  It  went  to  London, 
and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  gaye  rise 
to  some  questions  and  answers,  which  showed 
that  the  British  goyemment  did  not  take  its 
stand  in  approying  the  burning  of  the  Caroline, 
until  after  the  presidential  election  of  1840 — 
until  after  that  election  had  ensured  a  change  of 
administration  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  to  inquiries  as  to  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mc- 
Leod, the  answers  were  general  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  Melbourne,  ^TJiat  her  Ma- 
jesty'S  ministers  would  take  those  measures 
whichj  in  their  estimation,  would  he  best  cat 
culated  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  Majesty^s 
subjects^  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Brit" 
ish  nation.^  This  answer  was  a  key  to  the  in- 
structions actually  giyen  to  Mr.  Fox,  showing 
that  they  were  fhimed  upon  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  most  effectiye,  and  not  upon  a 
conyiction  of  what  was  right.  They  would  do 
what  they  thought  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  event  showed  that  the  calculation 
led  them  to  exhibit  the  war  attitude — to  assume 
the  offence  of  McLeod,  and  to  bully  the  new  ad- 
ministration. And  here  it  is  to  be  well  noted 
that  the  British  ministry,  up  to  that  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  recognize  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  Neither  to  the  American  minister  in 
London,  nor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  here,  had 
they  assumed  it  More  than  that:  they  care- 
fully abstained  from  indirect,  or  implied  assump- 
tion, by  withholding  pensions  to  their  wounded 
officers  in  that  affair— one  of  whom  had  fiye 
seyere  woutids.    This  fact  was  brought  out  at 
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this  time  by  a  question  from  Mr.  Hmne  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
which — 

^  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  a  question 
relating  to  a  matter  of  fact  He  believed  that, 
in  the  expedition  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  certain  oflBcers, 
who  held  commissions  in  her  Majesty's  army 
and  nayr,  were  concerned  in  that  affair,  and  that 
some  of  these  officers  had,  in  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  were  issued,  receiTod  wounds. 
The  question  he  wished  to  ask  was.  whether 
or  not  her  Majesty's  goyemment  haa  thought 
proper  to  award  pensions  to  those  officers,  cor- 
responding in  amount  with  those  which  were 
usually  granted  for  wounds  received  in  the  regu- 
lar service  of  her  Miyesty." 

This  was  a  pointed  question,  and  carrying  an 
argument  along  with  it.  Had  the  wounded  offi- 
cers received  the  usual  pension  ?  If  not,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  departing  from  the  usual 
practice ;  and  the  answer  showed  that  the  prac- 
tice had  been  departed  ftom.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell replied : 

"  TViat  he  itoi  not  aware  of  any  pensions 
having  been  granted  to  those  ^cers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  expedition  against  the  Caro^ 
line,^^ 

This  was  suffidentiy  explicit,  and  showed 
that  up  to  the  8th  day  of  February,  1841,  the 
act  of  Captain  Drew  had  not  been  even  indi- 
rectiy,  or  impliedly  recognized.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there.  Mr.  Hume,  a  thoroughly 
business  member,  not  satisfied  with  an  answer 
which  merely  implied  that  the  government  had 
not  sanctioned  the  measure,  followed  it  up  with 
a  recapitulation  of  circumstances  to  show  that 
the  government  had  pot  answered,  one  way  or 
the  other,  during  the  three  years  that  the  United 
States  had  been  calling  for  redress ;  and  ending 
with  a  plain  interrogatory  for  information  on 
that  point. 

"He  said  that  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston), 
had  just  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Lancashire ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Hume^  wished  to  ask  the  House 
to  suspend  their  opmion  upon  the  subject  until 
they  had  the  whole  of  the  papers  laid  before  the 
House.  He  had  himself  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  would  explain  many  things  connected 
with  this  question,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  were 
not  exactly  consistent  with  the  statement  which 
had  just  been  made.  It  appeared  by  the  papers 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  that  in  January. 
1838,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  House  or 


Representatives,  calling  upon  the  Preadent  t» 
place  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  ill  the  ptpen 
respecting  the  Caroline,  and  all  me  correspond- 
ence which  had  passed  between  the  goTemmeiit 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Britifih  govenh 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  destnictioD  of  the 
Caroline.    In  consequence  of  that  motion,  oer- 
tidn  papers  were  laid  upon  the  table,  indadin; 
one  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  present  muuster 
here  from  the  U.  States.    Tlwse  were  looompi- 
nied  bv  a  long  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  Mtj, 
1838,  from  that  gentleman,  and  in  thit  letter, 
the  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  chancteriied 
in  very  strong  language.    He  also  stated,  th&t 
agreeably  to  tiie  oraers  of  the  President,  bie  bid 
laid  before  the  British  government  the  whde 
of  the  evidmce  relating  to  the  subject,  vUch 
had  been  taken  upon  the  spot  and  Mr.  StercD- 
son  denied  he  had  ever  been  ir^ormed  that  tkt 
expedition  against  the  Caroline  was  axAhm^ 
ized  or  sanctioned  by  the  British  govemmeuL 
Now.  from  May,  1838,  the  time  when  the  letter 
had  oeen  written,  up  to  this  hour,  no  iDSvtr 
had  been  given  to  that  letter,  nor  had  snj  satis- 
faction b^  given  by  the  British  goremoMOt 
upon  this  subject    In  a  letter  dated  from  Lon- 
don, the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Stevenson  stated  thit 
he  nad  not  received  any  answer  upon  the  sub* 
jec^  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  press  tbe 
subieet  further ;  but  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  prayed 
to  be  informed  of  it    By  the  statement  wiudi 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Congress,  it 
appeared  thst  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  ignorant  of  any  information  that 
could  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  enterprise 
against  the  Caroline  bid  been  undertaken  by 
the  orders  of  the  British  government,  or  by 
British  authority.    That  he  bdieved  was  ti» 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Forsyth  acted  as  hebid 
done.    He  takes  his  obfections,  and  denies  the 
allegation  of  Mr.  Fox,  Uiat  neither  had  he  nor 
her  Majesty's  government  made  any  commnni- 
cation  to  him  or  the  authorities  of  the  Tnited 
States,  that  the  British  government  had  atUkar' 
ized  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,   He  (.Mr. 
Hume)  therefore  hoped  that  no  discussion  voold 
take  place,  until  all  the  papers  connected  vitb 
the  matter  were  laid  before  the  House.   He 
wished  to  know  what  the  nature  of  those  com- 
munications was  with  Mr.  Stevenson  and  her 
Miyesty's  government  which  had  induced  bin 
to  act  as  he  had  don&" 

Thus  the  ministry  were  told  to  their  &oes. 
and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Parliament  that 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  under  repeated 
calls,  they  had  never  assumed  the  destructioo 
of  the  Caroline :  and  to  that  assertion  the  min- 
istry then  made  no  answer.  On  the  f<^owing 
day  the  subject  was  again  taken  upi  *^and  in 
the  course  of  it  Lord  Palmerston  admitted 
that  the  govei-nment  approved  of  the  burning 
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of  the  Caroline,^    So  says  the  Parliaoientttr7 
Register  of  Debates,  and  adds :  "  The  conver- 
tatum  woi  getting  rather  varm,  vhen  Sir 
Robert  Peel  interpoHd  by  a  m(4ion  an  the 
<favt  (fPeniaJ*    Thia  was  the  first  know- 
ledge thit  the  British  parliament  had  of  the  as- 
samptioD  of  that  act,  which  undoubtedly  had 
just  been  resolred   upon.     It  is  clear  that 
Lord  PahoerBton  was  the  presiding  spirit  of 
tias  resohe.    He  is  a  bold  man,  and  a  man  of 
judgment  in  his  boldness.    He  probably  never 
vodd  have  made  such  an  assumption  in  deal- 
ing with  General  Jadcson :  he  certainly  made 
DO  sneh  assumption  during  the  three  years  he 
had  to  detl  with  the  Van  Buren  administration. 
The  conTersation  was  "getting  warm ;''  and 
well  it  might :  for  this  pregnant  assumption,  so 
kog  delayed,  and  so  given,  was  entirely  gra- 
toitoQS,  and  unwarranted  by  the  facts.     Col. 
McNib  was  the  commanding  officer,  and  gave 
an  the  orders  that  were  given.    Captain  Drew's 
report  to  him  shows  that  his  orders  were  to  de- 
stn^  the  Tessel  at  Navy  Island :  McNab's  let- 
ter of  the  same  day  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  (Bodgers),  shows  that  he  woidd 
not  authorise  an  expedition  upon  United  States 
territory ;  and  his  swoni  testimony  on  the  trial 
of  McLeod  shows  that  he  did  not  do  it  in  his 
orders  to  G^itun  Drew.    That  testimony  sayB : 

"I  do  remember  the  last  time  the  steamboat 
Caroline  came  down  previous  to  her  destruc- 
tion; firom  the  information  I  received,  I  had 
^^ry  reason  to  believe  that  she  came  down  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  rebels  and 
hrigands  on  Navy  Idand  with  arms,  men,  am- 
monition,  provisions,  stores,  Soc ;  to  ascertain 
this  iact.  I  sent  two  officers  with  instructions 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  boat  to  note 
the  saxneu  and  report  to  me ;  they  reported  they 
aw  her  land  a  cannon  (a  six  or  nine-pounder), 
serend  men  armed  and  equipped  as  soldiers, 
tod  that  she  had  dropped  her  anchor  on  the 
eMt  6ide  of  Navy  Island ;  on  the  information  I 
had  preriously  received  from  highly  respectable 
persoDfl  in  Bufialo,  together  with  the  report  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  determined  to  destroy  her 
that  m^t  I  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
expedition  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  Capt. 
A.  Drew,  royal  navy ;  seven  boats  were  eqmp- 
ped,  and  left  the  Canadian  shore ;  I  do  not  re- 
coXixt  the  number  of  men  in  each  boat ;  Cap- 
tain Drew  held  1^  rank  of  commander  in  her 
^Iiyeaty's  royal  navy ;  I  ordered  the  expedition, 
ud  first  communicated  it  to  Capt  Andrew 
Drew,  on  the  beach,  where  the  men  embarked 
a  Aort  time  previous  to  their  embarkation ; 
Captain  Drew  was  oideied  to  take  and  destroy 


the  Caroline  wherever  he  could  find  her;  I  gave 
the  order  as  officer  in  command  of  the  forces 
assembled  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  they  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  river ;  in 
my  orders  to  Captain  Drew  nothing  was  said 
about  invading  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  but  such  was  their  nature  that  Captain 
Drew  might  feel  himself  justified  in  destroying 
the  boat  wherever  he  might  find  her." ' 

From  this  testimony  it  is  clear  that  McNab 
gave  no  order  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  tes- 
timony agrees  with  Ci^tain  Drew's  reporti 
that  it  was  "  expected  '^  to  have  found  the  Car- 
oline at  Navy  Island,  where  she  was  in  foot  im- 
mediately before,  and  where  McNab  saw  her 
while  planning  the  expedition.  No  such  order 
was  then  given  by  him — ^nor  by  any  other  au* 
thority;  for  the  local  government  in  Quebec 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  British  ministry 
in  LiMidon.  Besides,  Col.  McNab  was  only  the 
military  commander  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion. He  had  no  authority,  for  he  discUumed 
it,  to  invade  an  American  possession ;  and  if  the 
British  government  had  given  such  authority, 
which  they  had  not,  it  would  have  been  an  out- 
rage to  the  United  States,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
They  then  assumed  an  act  which  they  had  not 
done;  and  assumed  it  I  and  took  a  war  attitude ! 
and  all  upon  a  calculation  that  it  was  the  most 
efiectnal  way  to  get  McLeod  released.  It  was 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March  that  all 
Washington  city  was  roused  by  the  rumor  of 
this  assumption  and  demand :  and  on  the  12th 
day  of  that  month  they  were  all  formally  com- 
municated to  our  government.  It  was  to  the  new 
administration  that  this  formidable  communica- 
tion was  addres8edr-«ad  addressed  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  that  decency  would  permit.  The 
effect  was  to  the  full  extent  all  that  could  have 
been  calculated  upon ;  and  wholly  reversed  the 
stand  taken  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration. The  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  sov- 
ereign, and  not  the  perpetrators,  was  liable : 
the  invasion  of  the  American  soil  was  also  an 
act  of  war :  the  surrender  of  McLeod  could  not 
be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, because  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
court,  charged  with  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
that  State:  but  the  United  States  became  his 
defender  and  protector,  with  a  determination  to 
save  him  harmless :  and  all  this  was  u 
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ately  oommunicated  to  Mr.  Fox  in  unofficial  in- 
tcxriews,  before  the  Ibrmal  communication  could 
be  drawn  up  and  delivered.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  policy  was  triumphant ;  and  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  show  it  in  order  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  Caroline  afiair  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
and  in  its  train  that  of  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, so  long  disputed ;  and  that  of  the  north- 
western boundary,  never  before  disputed ;  and 
that  of  the  liberated  slaves  on  their  way  fhmi 
one  United  States  port  to  another:  and  all 
other  questions  besides  which  England  wished 
settled.  For,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  the 
Palmerstonian  policy  in  the  case  of  the  Caro- 
line, it  was  incontinently  applied  in  all  other 
cases  of  dispute  between  the  countries — and 
with  the  same  success.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
The  point  at  present  is,  to  show,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  the  assumption  of  this  outrage  was 
not  made  until  three  years  after  the  event,  and 
then  upon  a  calculation  of  its  efficiency,  and 
contrary  to  the  &ct8  of  the  case ;  and  when 
made,  accompanied  by  hurge  naval  and  military 
demonstrations — ^troops  sent  to  Canada — ships 
to  Halifikx — newspapers  to  ourselves,  the  THmea 
especially— all  odorous  of  gunpowder  and  clam- 
orous for  war. 

This  is  dry  detail,  but  essential  to  the  scope 
of  this  work,  more  occupied  with  telling  how 
things  were  done  than  what  was  done :  and  in 
pursuing  this  view  it  is  amaring  to  see  by 
what  arts  and  contrivances — ^by  what  trifles  and 
accidents — the  great  affiurs  of  nations,  as  well 
as  the  small  ones  of  individuals,  are  often  de- 
cided. The  finale  in  this  case  was  truly  ridicu- 
lous :  for,  after  all  this  disturbance  and  commo- 
tion— ^two  great  nations  standing  to  their  arms, 
exhausting  diplomacy,  and  inflaming  the  people 
to  the  war  point — after  the  formal  assumption 
of  McLeod's  ofience,  and  war  threatened  for  his 
release,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  not  there ! 
and  was  acquitted  by  an  American  jury  on  am- 
ple evidence.  He  had  slept  that  night  in  Chip- 
pewa, and  only  heard  of  the  act  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table — ^when  he  wished  he 
had  been  there.  Which  wish  afterwards  ri- 
pened into  an  assertion  that  he  was  there !  and, 
further,  had  himself  kiUed  one  of  the  damned 
Yankees — by  no  moans  the  first  instance  of  a 
man  boasting  of  performing  exploits  in  a  fight 
which  he  did  not  see.  But  what  a  lesson  it 
teaches   to   nations !      Two   great   countries 


brought  to  angry  feelings,  to  cnminatire  ^plo- 
macy,  to  armed  preparation,  to  war  thntte— 
their  governments  and  people  in  commotion— 
their  authorities  all  in  council,  and  taxing  thdr 
skill  and  courage  to  the  uttermost:  andtUto 
settle  a  national  quanel  as  despicable  in  its  ori- 
gin as  the  causes  of  tavern  brawls ;  and  exeeed- 
ingly  similar  to  the  origin  of  such  hnisk. 
McLeod's  fiUse  and  idle  boast  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  serious  difficulty  between  two  greit 
Powers. 

Mr.  Fox  had  delivered  his  fbnnal  demindind 
threat  on  the  12th  day  of  March :  the  adminiB* 
tration  immediately  undertook  McLeod's  r- 
Icase.  The  assumption  of  his  imputed  act  had 
occasioned  some  warm  words  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  known  to 
be  gratuitous :  its  communication  created  no 
warmth  in  our  cabinet,  bat  a  cold  chill  rather, 
where  every  spring  was  immediately  pat  in  a^ 
tion  to  release  McLeod.  Being  in  the  hands 
of  a  State  court,  no  order  could  be  giren  for  his 
liberation ;  but  all  the  authorities  in  New  Yorii 
were  immediately  applied  to— governor,  1^ 
lature,  supreme  court,  local  court— all  inviin: 
and  then  the  United  States  assumed  his  defeaoe, 
and  sent  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Crittendea 
to  manage  his  defence,  and  Gkneral  Scott  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  protect  liim  fiom  popn- 
lar  violence ;  and  hastened  to  lay  all  thor  steps 
before  the  British  minister  as  fast  as  thej  were 
taken. 

The  acquittal  of  McLeod  was  honorable  to 
the  jury  that  gave  it ;  and  his  trial  was  hono^ 
able  to  the  judge,  who,  while  asserting  the 
ri^t  to  try  the  man,  yet  took  care  that  the 
trial  should  be  fair.  The  judges  of  the  Sopreoe 
Court  (Bronson,  Nelson,  and  Cowan)  reused 
the  habeas  corpus  which  would  take  him  oot 
of  the  State :  the  Circuit  judge  gave  hhnafrir 
trial  It  was  satisfiustory  to  the  British;  tad 
put  an  end  to  their  complaint  against  ns:  o- 
happily  it  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  oar  oooi- 
plaint  against  them.  All  was  postponed  fori 
future  general  treaty — ^the  invasion  of  tenitory, 
the  killing  of  dtizens,  the  .arson  of  the  boat,  the 
impressment  and  abduction  of  a  supposed  Brit- 
ish subject — all,  all  were  postponed  to  the  dsr 
of  general  settlement:  and  when  that  day  cssie 
all  were  given  up. 

The  conduct  of  the  administration  m  the  set' 
tlement  of  the  affiur  became  a  subject  of  dis* 
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ennioo  m  both  Hoiues  of  Gongress,  and  was 
gererely  oensored  bj  the  dcmocracj,  and  zeal- 
onslj  defended  by  the  whigs.  Mr.  Charles  Ja- 
red  Ingenoll,  after  a  full  statement  of  the  ez- 
tnordinuy  and  saooeBsful  efforts  of  the  admfai- 
istratkm  of  Kr.  Van  Bnren  to  preTent  any  M 
to  the  insuigents  from  the  American  side^  pro- 
ceeded to  say: 

'^  Notwithstanding,  however,  every  exertion 
that  could  be  and  was  made,  it  was  impossible 
iltogether  to  prevent  some  outbreaks,  and 
among  the  rest  a  parcel  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty  Canadians,  as  I  have  understood,  with  a 
Terj  kw  Americans,  took  possession  of  a  place 
near  the  Canadian  shore^  called  Navy  Island, 
8Dd  fortified  themselves  m  defiance  of  British 
pover.  If  I  have  not  been  misinformed  there 
wne  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  Americans 
among  them.  An  American  steamboat  sup- 
plied them  with  a  cannon  and  perhaps  other 
munitions  of  war:  for  I  have  no  disposition 
to  diminish  whatever  was  the  full  extent  of 
imerican  illegality,  but^  in  this  statement  of  the 
premises,  desire  to  present  the  argument  with 
ibe  most  unreserved  concessions.  I  am  discuss- 
ing nothing  as  the  member  of  a  party.  I  con- 
ader  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  government  and  country.  I  desire 
to  he  understood  as  not  intending  to  say  one 
▼Old  agunst  that  gentleman  as  an  individual ; 
u  meaning  to  avoid  every  thing  like  personali- 
tj,  and  addrraang  myself  to  the  position  he  has 
aaaomed  for  the  countiy,  without  reference  to 
whether  he  is  connected  with  one  administrar 
tion  or  another ;  viewing  this  as  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, in  whic^  all  Americans  should  be  of 
one  party,  acknowledging  no  distinction  between 
the  acts  of  Mr.  Forsvth  and  Mr.  Webster,  but 
considering  the  whole  afibir,  under  both  the 
socoeesiTe  administrations,  as  one  and  indivisi- 
bb ;  and  on  many  points,  I  believe  this  country 
ia  altogether  dT  one  and  th^  same  sentiment  con- 
cerning tUs  controversy.  It  seems  to  be  uni- 
Tersally  agreed  that  British  pirates  as  they 
were,  as  I  will  show  according  to  the  strictest 
legal  definition  of  the  term,  in  the  dead  of  night 
hurglariousiy  invaded  our  country,  murdered 
at  lost  one  of  our  unoffending  feUow-dtizens, 
were  guilW^  of  the  further  crime  of  arson  by 
bonung  what  was  at  least  the  temporary  dwell- 
ing of  a  number  of  persons  asleep  in  a  steam- 
boat moored  to  the  whari^  and  finally  cutting 
her  loose,  carried  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where,  bv  romantic  atrocity,  unexam- 
ined m  the  annals  of  crime,  they  sent  her  over 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  how  many  persons 
ia  htf ,  Qod  only  will  ever  know. 

"  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  this^  in  its  national  aspect, 
was  precisely  tne  same  as  if  perpetrated  in  your 
house  or  nune,  and  should  be  resented  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.    Some  lime  afterwards  one 


of  the  perpetrators,  named  McLeod,  in  a  fit  of 
that  sort  of  infatuation  with  which  Providence 
mostly  betrays  the  guilty,  strayed  over  from 
Canada  to  the  American  shore,  like  a  fool,  as  he 
was,  and  there  was  soon  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  that  popular  police,  which  is  always  on  the 
alert  to  administer  justice  upon  malefactors. 
First  proceeded  against,  as  it  appears,  for  civil 
redress  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  he  was  soon 
after  indieted  by  the  appropriate  grand  jury,  and 
has  remained  ever  since  in  custody,  awaiting  the 
regular  administration  of  justice.  Guilty  or  in- 
nocent, however,  there  he  was,  under  the  segis 
of  the  law  of  the  sovereign  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  full  protection  of  every  branch  of  the 
government  of  that  State,  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration superseded  the  last,  and  the  first 
moment  after  the  late  President's  inauguration 
was  ungenerously  seized  by  the  British  minister 
to  present  the  new  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
letter  containing  the  insolent,  threatening,  and 
insufferable  language  which  I  am  about  to  read 
fh>m  it: 

**  *  The  nndenlgned  tslnstractod  (o  demand  from  the  eovern- 
ment  of  tbe  United  Stafeee,  fomuUly,  In  the  name  of  the  Bridab 

¥>vernment,  the  Immediate  release  of  Mr.  Alexander  McLeod. 
he  tranaactlon  In  qaeatlon  may  have  t)een,  as  her  Mi^^^sty^a 
government  are  of  opinion  that  It  wa%  a  Jostifiable  employ- 
ment of  force  for  the  parpoee  of  defending  the  British  territory 
from  the  unprovoked  attack  of  a  band  of  British  rebels  ana 
American  piratea,  who,  navfng  be«n  permitted  to  arm  and  or- 

Eanize  themaelvea  within  the  territory  of  tbe  United  fitateSi 
ad  actaally  invaded  and  oocnplod  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  her  JAa^eety ;  or  it  may  have  been,  as  allefred  by  Mr.  For- 
iyth,  in  his  note  to  the  undersigned  uf  the  86th  of  December, 
a  moat  nnjurtiflable  Invasion  in  time  of  peaoe,  of  the  territory 
ofthe  United  States.*" 

^  Finally,  after  a  tissue  of  well  elaborated  di- 
plomatic contumely,  the  very  absurdity  of  part 
of  which,  in  the  application  of  the  term  pirates 
to  the  interfering  Americans,  is  demonstrated 
by  M>.  Webster — ^the  British  minister  reiter- 
ates, towards  the  conclusion  of  his  artfully  in- 
sulting note — that  *be  that  as  it  may,  her 
Majesty's  government  formally  demands,  upon 
the  grouncte  already  stated,  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Mr.  McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  gorem- 
ment  entreats  the  President  of  the  United  States 
— I  pray  the  House  to  mark  the  sarcasm  of  this 
offensiTC  entreaty — to  take  into  his  deliberate 
consideration  the  serious  nature  of  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  from  a  rejection  of 
this  demand.' 

*'  Taken  in  connection  with  all  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — the  tone  of  the  British 
press,  both  in  England  and  Canada,  the  language 
of  members  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  (Mdpable  terms  of  Mr.  Fox's  letter  itself  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  see  we  cannot  wmk 
so  hard  as  not  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Fox's  is  a 
threatening  letter.  It  surprises  me  that  this 
should  have  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  an- 
other part  of  this  building,  while  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  first  letter  he  received 
from  the  British  minister.  Anxious — perhaps 
laudably  anxious — to  avoid  a  quarrel  so  vety 
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nnfOvmiBing,  at  the  very  outset  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, he  seems  to  ha^e  shut  his  eyes  to 
what  must  flash  in  eyery  American  face.  And 
here  was  bis  first  mistake ;  for  his  course  was 
perfectly  plain.  He  had  nothing  to  do  hut,  hj 
an  answer  in  the  hiandest  terms  of  diplomatic 
courtesy,  to  send  back  the  questicoable  phrases 
to  Mr.  Fox  with  a  respectful  suggestion  that 
they  looked  to  him  as  if  conveying  a  threat ; 
that  he  hoped  not,  he  believed  not ;  he  trusted 
for  the  harmony  of  their  personal  relations,  and 
the  peace  of  their  respectivemations,  that  he  was 
laboring  under  a  mistake ;  but  he  could  not  di- 
vest his  mind  of  the  impression,  that  there  were 
in  this  note  of  Mr.  Fox,  certain  phrases  which, 
in  all  controversies  among  gentlemen  as  well  as 
nations,  inevitably  put  an  end  to  further  nego- 
tiation. Mr.  Fox  must  have  answered  ne^ 
tively  or  affirmatively,  and  the  odious  indignity 
which  now  rankles  in  the  breast  of  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  the  country,  interpreting  it 
as  the  meaning  of  the  British  communication, 
would  have  b^n  avoided.  Mr.  Webster  haa 
Mr.  Fox  absolutely  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  manly 
feeling  of  all  his  countrymen,  the  good  will  of 
right-minded  Englishmen  themselves,  to  a  firm 
and  inoffensive  stand  like  this,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  correspondence.  Why  he  did  not,  is  not 
for  me  to  imagine.  With  no  feeling  of  personal 
disparagement  to  that  gelitleman,  1  chaige  this 
as  an  obvious,  a  capital,  and  a  deplorable  lapse 
firom  the  position  he  sliould  have  assumed,  in 
his  very  first  attitude  towards  the  British 
minister. 

"  The  British  argument  addressed  to  him  was, 
that  ^  the  transaction  in  question  was  a  justi- 
fiable employment  of  public  force,  with  the  sanc- 
tion, or  by  order  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  a  State,  engaging  individuals  in  military  or 
naval  enterprises  in  their  country's  cause,  when 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  practice  of 
civilized  nations  to  fix  individual  responsibility 
upon  the  persons  engaged.'  This,  as  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  false  assumption  of  law, 
is,  at  once,  conceded  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
remarkable  terms,  that  the  ^  government  of  the 
United  States,'  by  which  he  must  mean  himself 
entertains  no  doubt  of  the  asserted  British  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Webster  had  just  before  sidd,  that 
'  the  President  is  not  certain  that  he  understands 

Erecisely  the  meaning  intended  to  he  conveyed 
y  her  Majesty's  government'  'which  doubt,' 
he  adds,  ^has  occasioned  witn  the  President 
some  hesitation.'  Thus  while  the  President  en- 
tertained a  doubt,  the  government  entertained 
no  doubt  at  all;  which  I  cannot  imderstand, 
otherwise,  than  that  while  the  President  he^- 
tated  to  concede,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  to  concede  at  once  the  whole 
British  assumption,  and  surrender  at  discretion 
the  whole  American  case.  For  where  is  the  use 
of  Mr.  Webster's  posterior,  elaborated  argument, 
when  told  by  the  Britisn  minister  that  this 


transaction  was  juttifiabU^  and  idbnned  by  tbi 
public  prints  tliat  at  a  very  early  dny,  one  of 
the  British  Secretaries,  Lord  John  I^ossell,  d^ 
clared  in  open  Parliament  that  the  British  go- 
Yemmeni  justified  what  is  called  ^  transadm 
of  McLeod.  The  matter  was  ended  before  Mr. 
Webster  set  his  powerfhl  mind  to  produce  an 
argument  on  the  subject  The  Bntuh  crown 
had  taken  its  position.  Mr.  Webster  knew  H 
had ;  and  he  may  write  the  most  elegvit  md 
pathetic  letters  till  doomsday,  with  do  other 
effect  than  to  display  the  purity  of  lus  English 
to  admiring  fellow-citizens,  and  the  infirmity  of 
his  argument  to  Great  Britain  and  the  world. 
By  asserting  the  legal  position  which  they  u- 
sume,  andjustifying  the  transaction,  together 
with  Mr.  Webster's  concession  of  their  le^  po- 
sition, the  transaction  is  settled.  Nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Mr.  Webster  may  write 
about  it  if  he  will,  but  Mr.  Fox  and  the  British 
minister  hold  the  w;ritten  acknowledgment  of 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  ilUr 
is  at  an  end.  I  call  this,  sir,  a  terrible  mistike, 
a  fiital  blunder,  irrecoverable,  desperate,  letiing 
us  nothii^  but  Mr.  Webster's  dr^dful  altenir 
live  of  coM-blooded,  endless,  causeless  war. 

^  Our  position  is  false,  extremely  and  lament- 
ably fidse.  The  aggrieved  party,  as  ire  are,  vmI 
bound  to  insist  upon  redress,  to  require  tbe 
punishment  of  McLeod,  Drew,  and  McNah,  md 
the  other  pirates  who  destroyed  the  Caroline, 
we  have  been  brought  to  such  a  reverse  of  the 
true  state  of  things,  as  to  be  menaced  with  the 
wrong-doer's  indigxuition,  unless  we  yield  crerr 
thing.  I  care  not  whose  £iult  it  is,  whether  d 
this  administration  or  that.  In  such  an  afiir 
I  consider  both  the  present  and  the  past,  as  pre- 
senting one  and  the  same  front  to  one  and  the 
same  assailant.  I  cannot  refrain,  howcTer,  from 
saying,  that  whatever  may  have  been  our  posi- 
tion, it  has  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  Mr. 
Webster's  unfortunate  concc^ion. 

"  Never  did  man  lose  a  greater  occasion  than 
Mr.  Webster  cast  away,  for  placing  himsdf  and 
his  countiy  together,  upon  a  pinnacle  of  jost 
renown.  Great  Britain  had  humbled  France, 
conquered  Egypt,  subdued  vast  tracts  of  India, 
and  invaded  the  distant  empire  of  China— there 
was  nothing  left  but  our  degradation,  to  fill  tte 
measure  of  her  glory,  if  it  consists  in  roch 
achievements ;  and  she  got  it  by  merely  de- 
manding, without  expecting  it.  And  whv  Iia^ 
we  yielded  ?  Was  there  any  occasion  for  i^ 
Did  she  intend  to  realize  her  threat?  Were  the 
consequences  which  Mr.  Webster  was  entreatw 
to  take  into  his  consideration,  the  immediate  aod 
exterminating  warfare,  servile  war  and  all,  whicffl 
belligerent  newspapers,  peers,  and  other  soj 
heralds  of  hostilities  have  prodaimed?  No  so* 
thing.  We  may  rely,  I  think,  with  co^fi^S 
upon  the  common  good  sense  of  the  Engiisji 
nation,  not  to  rush  at  once  upon  such  extnau- 
ties,  and  for  such  a  cause.  Mr.  Fox  took  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  melting  mood,  and  canqocrw 
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lif  Athrait;  that  is  to  ny,  oonqnered  far  the 
■owot;  becMue  the  resultfl^  at  eome  distant 
dftj,  ddIks  his  steps  are  retraced,  will  aod  most 
be  ectrueement  between  kindred  nations,  and 
cold-blooded  hostilities.  I  hare  often  tbonght^ 
Mr.  Speitker,  that  this  a&or  of  McLeod  is  what 
fflilitaiy  men  csll  a  demonstiationi,  a  ieaMt^  a 
fiJse  attack,  to  divert  us  from  the  British  design 
ootiie  State  <xf  Maine ;  of  which  I  trost  not  one 
jndi  will  erer  be  gtren  an.  And  tnilj,  when  we 
hid  the  best  cause  in  the  world,  vA  were  the 
■ott  dearly  in  the  lig^t^  it  has  been  contriTed, 
anw  bov  or  other,  to  pat  us  in  fiJse  positiotL 
apOD  the  defenalTe,  instead  of  the  olTensiye,  ana 
to  perplex  the  pUunest  case  with  yexatious  com- 
pGation  and  concession." 


The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was 
thatwhich  related  to  the  designs  on  the  SUte 
of  Matii&  Sncoessful  in  this  experiment  of  the 
nott  efficacious  means  for  the  relesse  of  ll^^ 
Leod,  the  British  ministxy  lost  no  time  in 
Dakmg  another  trial  of  the  same  experiment^ 
OS  the  tenitory  of  that  State— and  agahi  soocess- 
fiiDj:  but  of  this  in  its  proper  place.  Mr,  John 
Qoincf  Adams^  and  Mr.  Caleb  Cashing,  were 
the  prominent  defenders  of  the  administration 
policy  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes-— resting 

00  the  point  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
wifl  an  act  of  war.    Mr.  Adams  said : 

^I  take  it  that  the  late  aflhir  of  the  Caroline 
VM  m  hostile  array  against  the  Bfitish  govern- 
oeot,  and  that  the  peraes  concerned  in  it  were 
emploTed  in  acts  of  war  against  it :  and  I  do 
not  nbecribe  to  the  very  learned  opmion  of  the 
dnef  jnatioe  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  (not  I 
hear,  the  chief  losticeL  but  a  fudge  of  the  So- 
preme  Gonrt  of  that  State),  that  there  was  no 
act  of  war  committed.  Nor  do  I  subecribe  to 
it  that  every  nation  goes  to  war  only  on  issuing 
a  declaration  or  proclamation  of  war.  This  is 
^  tlie  fact  Nations  often  vrage  war  for  years, 
witboot  issuing  any  declaration  of  war.  The 
ovation  is  not  here  upon  a  dedaration  of  war, 
bat  acts  of  war.  And  I  say  that  in  the  judg- 
nnt  of  all  impartial  men  of  other  nations,  we 
dan  be  held  as  a  nation  responsible ;  that  ^e 
Caroline,  there,  was  in  a  state  of  war  agunst 
Qwst  Britain ;  for  purposes  of  war,  and  the 
wont  kind  of  war — ^to  sustain  an  insurrection ; 

1  win  not  say  rebellion,  because  rebellion  is  a 
oime,  and  becsose  I  heard  them  talked  of  as 
patriots." 

lir.GuBhingfliU: 

**  It  is  strange  enough  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
yti  Buren  should  deny  that  the  attadc  on  the 
Caroline  was  an  act  of  war.  I  reply  to  them 
aot  only  by  exhibiting  the  reason  and  the  prin- 
^  of  the  thing,  but  by  dting  the  authority 
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of  their  own  Presidenl    I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  deiqpatch  addressed  by  Mr.  Steven* 
son  to  Lord  Paknerston,  under  tfaie  directbn  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren^  making  demand  of  reparation 
for  the  destmctioa  of  tiie  Caroline,  ana  in  that 
despatch,  which  has  been  puUished,  Mr.  Ste- 
Tenson  porsnes  the  only  coarse  he  could  pur* 
sue;  he  proceeds  to  proye  the  hostile  nature 
of  the  act  by  a  full  exhibition  of  &cts,  and 
condndes  and  winds  up  the  whole  with  declar- 
ing in  these  words:  ^The  case  then  is  one  of 
open,  undivKuieed,  and  unwarrantable  hostility.' 
After  this,  hi  no  one  complain  of  Mr.  Webstiar 
for  haying  put  the  case  of  the  Caroline  on  Uie 
same  precise  ^und  whrch  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
assfrnted  for  i1l  and  which^  indeed,  is  the  only 
eroimd  upon  wnieh  the  IJmted  States  ooold  nn- 
dertake  to  hold  the  British  government  respon* 
sible.    And  when  the  gentlranan  from  Pennsyl- 
yania  ia  considering  tm  first  great  negotiation 
of  Mr.  Webster,  how  does  he  nappen  to  forget 
the  famons,  or  radier  in&mous,  first  great  ne- 
f^otiation  undertaken  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  ?    And 
IS  it  not  an  act  of  mere  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  compel  us  to 
compare  the  two  t    Here  is  a  despatdi  before 
us,  addressed  in  a  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  containing  one 
of  the  ablest  vindications  of  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten.   Mr.  Van  Buren  began,  also,  with  the  dia- 
cussictt  of  the  question  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.    And  m  what  spirit  ? — that  of  a  pa- 
triot, a  man  of  honor,  and  an  American  ?    Is 
not  that  despatch,  on  the  contrary,  a  monument 
of  ignominy   in  the  history  of  the   United 
States?    Iniatead  of  maintaining  the  interests 
of  this  country,  did  not  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  that 
occasion,  utterly  sacrifice  them  ?    Did  he  not 
dictate  m  that  despatch,  a  disposition  of  the 
mat  question  of  the  colony  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  proved  most  disastrous  in 
its  effects  on  the  commercial  and  navigating  in- 
terests of  the  United  States?    And  pemiaous 
as  was  the  object  of  the  despatch,  was  not  the 
spirit  of  it  infinitely  worse  i  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  party  qnarrels  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Siates  were  carried  into  our  foreign 
affairs — in  which  a  preceding  administration 
was  Impliedly  reprofu^ed  for  Uie  zeal  with 
wfakdi  it  had  defended  our  interests — in  which 
it  was  prodauned  that  the  new  administration 
started  in  the  world  with  a  set  purpose  of  con- 
cession toward  Great  Britain — in  which  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  was  laid  prostrate 
at  the  foot  dT  the  British  throne,  and  tne  proud 
name  of  America^  to  sustain  which  our  fathers 
had  carried  on  a  first  and  a  second  war^  as  vre 
may  have  to  do  a  third— that  glory  which  the 
arms  of  our  enemy  could  not  ruch,  was,  in  this 
trucking  despatch,  laid  low  for  the  first  and,  I 
trust  in  God,  the  last  time,  before  the  lion  (^ 
EngUnd." 
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The  ground  ^  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Gushing  for  the  defenee  of.  Mr.  Webster  (for 
they  seemed  to  consider  him,  and  no  doubt  tru- 
ly, as  the  whole  administration  in  this  case) 
was  only  shifting  the  defence  from  one  bad 
ground  to  another.  The  war  ground  they  as- 
sumed could  only  apply  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  insuigents :  she  had  no  war  with  the 
United  States :  the  attack  on  the  Caroline  was 
an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power 
— at  peace  with  the  inyader.  That  is  a  liberty 
not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nations — ^not  allowed 
by  the  concern  which  any  nation,  even  the  most 
inconsiderable,  feels  for  its  own  safety,  and  its 
own  self-respect.  A  belligerent  party  cannot 
enter  the  territoiy  of  a  neutral,  even  in  fresh 
pursuit  of  an  enemy.     No  power  allows  it. 


tions.  No  power  gives  up  a  political  fapint 
Strong  powers  protect  them  openly,  while  thej 
demean  themselves  orderly :  weak  poiren  gefc 
them  to  go  away  when  not  able  to  protect 
them.  None  give  them  up— not  eren  the 
weakest.  All  the  countries  of  Europe— the 
smallest  kingdom,  the  most  petty  ^indpalitf, 
the  feeblest  republic,  even  San  Marino— scorn 
to  give  up  a  political  fugitive^  and  though  uft> 
ble  to  chastise,  never  fiul  to  resent  aay  nob- 
tk>n  of  its  territory  to  seize  them.  We  iloiie, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  acknowledge 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  invade  our  teni- 
tory,  seize  and  kill  American  dtizens  skepbg 
under  the  flag  of  their  country,  to  cot  out  id 
American  vessel  moored  in  our  port,  and  send 
her  in  flames  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Ve 


That  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  in  the  case   alone  do  that !  but  we  have  done  it  but  onoel 


of  the  Poles,  in  their  last  insurrection,  driven 
across  the  Austrian  frontier  by  the  Russians ; 
and  the  pursuers  stopped  at  the  line,  and  the 
fugitive  Poles  protected  the  instant  they  had 
crossed  it :  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ute  Hunga- 
rian revolt,  in  which  the  fugitive  Hungarians 
driven  acroBS  the  Turkish  frontier,  were  pro- 
tected from  pursuit.  The  Turks  protected 
them,  Mahometans  as  they  were ;  and  would 
not  give  up  fugitive  ChrisUans  to  a  Christian 
power  I  and  afterwards  assisted  the  fugitives  to 
escape  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  British  then  had  no  ripht  to  invade  the 
United  States  even  in  fresh  pursuit  of  ftigitlve 
belligerents :  but  the  Caroline  and  crew  were 
not  belligerents.  She  was  an  American  feny- 
boat  carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  inaui^ 
gents,  but  she  was  not  a  combatant  And  if 
she  had  been — ^had  been  a  war-vessel  belonging 
to  the  insurgents,  and  fighting  for  them,  she 
could  not  be  attacked  in  a  neutral  port.  The 
men  on  board  of  her  were  not  Canadian  insur- 
gents, but  American  dtizens,  amenable  to  their 
own  countiy  for  any  infraction  of  her  neutrali- 
ty laws :  and  if  they  had  been  Canadian  insur- 
gents they  could  not  have  been  seized  on  Amer- 
ican soil ;  nor  even  demanded  under  the  extrar 
dition  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1796,  even  if  in  force. 
It  did  not  extend  to  political  offences,  either  of 
treason  or  war.  It  only  applied  to  the  common 
law  offences  of  murder  and  forgery.  How  con- 
tradUctory  and  absurd  then  to  daim  a  right  to 
come  and  take  by  violence,  what  could  not  be 
demanded  under  any  tieaty  or  the  law  of  na- 


and  history  places  upon  it  the  stigma  of  oppro- 
brium. 

Mr.  Wiltiam  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  repfied 
to  Mr.  Gushing,  especially  to  his  rehash  of  the 
stale  imputations,  worn  out  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  senatorial  rejection  as  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  and  said :  ^ 

^  He  expected  from  the  gentieman  a  dison- 
sion  on  national  law ;  but  how  much  was  he 
astonished  the  neift  day,  on  reading  his  spwch 
in  the  IrUelligencer,  and  finding  him  makioga 
most  virulent  attack  on  the  conduct  and  repo- 
tation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  gentiemu  I^ 
ferred  to  the  letter  of  instructions  of  Mr.  Tan 
Buren  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St 
James,  and  compared  it  with  the  instroctioDS 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attome j-genenl ; 
speaking  of  the  latter  as  breathiiu^  the  statesr 
man  and  patriot  throughout,  whife  he  dMn^ 
terizes  the  former  as  inmmous.  Mr.  B.  said  be 
would  not  repeat  the  harsh  and  oflensiYe  teres 
in  which  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Vn 
Buren's  letter ;  he  would  read  what  the  gcsatte- 
man  said  from  his  printed  speech,  in  order  thit 
the  House  might  see  the  length  to  which  his 
invectives  were  carried.  [Here  Mr.  E  r^ 
extracts  from  Mr.  Cushing's  speech.]  Tbe 
gentleman  snoke  of  comparing  the  two  letters 
toother.  But  did  he  think  of  comparing  the 
thmg  we  complain  of  with  the  thing  he  oom- 
plid]^  of?  No :  that  would  be  next  to  nud- 
ness.  The  gentieman  shrinks  horn  that  com- 
parison, and  goes  on  to  compare  not  the  thiqg 
we  complain  of  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Yaa  Bu- 
ren, but  the  beautiful  composition  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, written  forty  days  after  complyiiK  ^ 
the  British  minister's  insulting  demands^  vA 
intended  to  cover  over  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Crittenden,  after  whkh  he  chancteriaes  Hr. 
Van  Buren^s  letter  as  a  monument  of  ignonusj* 
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Nov  Mr.  &  said  he  would  make  the  aame  le- 

Sthit  A  dignified  Humer  of  Kentucky  did  to 
wjer.   'Rud  lawyer  profiecnted  the  fimner 
for  a  slaader,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  took 
oooskm  to  heap  on  him  all  the  abuse  and  in- 
nctim  of  which  the  BiUin^gagate  Toeabulary  is 
e^le.    Yet  the  Jury,  without  leaTing  their 
box.  pronounced  a  wdict  of  acquittal.     The 
Terdict  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  jury,  said 
the  fanner,  is  a  suffident  answer  to  all  your 
ibose;    Just  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
His  letter  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  ooun- 
tiy;  bad  been  extensiTely  circulated  and  read, 
md  had  been  assailed  with  the  utmost  yirulence 
\tj  the  opposite  party.    Tet  the  highest  jury 
on  eirth,  U»b  American  people,  had  pronounced 
the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  electing  him 
to  tbe  Chief  Magistracy.    The  centleman  com- 
plained that  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Webster  not 
only  had  been  asBailecL  but  that  the  gentleman 
from  PennsylTania  luui  had  the  temerity  to  at- 
tack that  most  beautiful  of  letters  which  the 
patriotic  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox.    Now  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  admit  that  it  was  a  beautiAil 
peoe  of  composition,  and  he  knew  of  but  one 
that  would  compare  with  it,  and  that  was  the 
prodamation  of  General  Hull,  just  before  sur- 
rendering   the    Korthwesteru    army   to   the 
British." 

The  frieiids  of  Mr.  Webster  had  a  fashion  of 
fixtoUiDg  his  intellect  when  his  acts  were  in 
qnestion ;  and  on  no  occasion  was  that  fashion 
more  largely  indulged  in  than  on  the  present 
one.  His  letter,  superscribed  to  Mr.  Fox — 
brought  out  lor  home  consumption  for^  days 
after  the  satisfiuiory  answer  had  been  given — 
wis  exalted  to  tbe  skies  Ibr  the  harmony  of  its 
periods,  the  beanty  of.  its  composition,  the  oo- 
geacf  of  its  reasons!  without  regarding  the  na- 
tionai  honor  and  interest  which  it  let  down  into 
the  mod  and  mire ;  and  without  considering 
that  the  British  imperious  demand  required  in 
the  answer  to  it,  nerve  as  well  as  head— and 
nerre  most.  It  was  *  case  for  an  iron  will, 
more  than  to  a  shinmg  intellect :  and  iron  will 
WW  not  the  strong  side  of  Mr.  Webster's  char- 
Mter.  His  intellect  was  great — ^his  will  smalL 
Hii  porsQita  were  civil  and  intdkctual ;  and  he 
vas  not  the  man,  with  *  goose  quill  in  his  hand, 
to  stand  up  against  the  British  empire  in  arms. 
Xhroqg^ioiit  the  debate,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
peii,  the  answer  to  Mr*  Fox  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Webster'a  friends,  as  his  own;  and,  no 
doubt,  justly — ^his  supremacy  as  *  jurist  being 
■0  hu^y  defiured  to. 

Tbe  debate  in  the  House  was  on  the  adoption 
cfaieaolntion  offered  by  Mr.  John  G.  Floyd, 


of  New  ToriE,  calling  on  the  Presideni  for  in* 
formation  in  relation  to  the  steps  taken  to  aid 
the  liberation  of  McLeod ;  and  liie  fate  of  the 
resolution  was  significant  of  the  temper  of  the 
House — ^a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  with- 
out a  direct  vote.  It  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a  good  majority — ^110  to  70.  The  nays, 
being  those  who  were  for  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry, were: 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington.  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel.  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd. 
Aaron  Y.  Brown.  Charles  Brown.  Edmimd 
Burke,  Reuben  Cnapman,  James  G.  Clinton, 
Walter  Coles,  Edwara  Cross,  John  R.  J.  Daniel, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan, 
Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Charies  G.  Ferris,  .John  G.  Floyd,  Charles 
A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fomanoe,  James  Gerr^,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Goode,  Samuel  (iordon,  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings.  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Geoxge  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard  Charleff  J.  IngersolL  Wil- 
liam Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keim,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Albert  G.  Marehand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  William 
Medill,  John  Millen  Christopher  Morgan,  Peter 
Newhard^William  Parmenter,  Samuel  Patridge, 
William  W .  Payne,  Arnold  Plumer,  Jolm  Rey- 
nolds, Lewis  Riggs,  Tristram  Shaw,  Jolm  Sny- 
der, Lewis  Steenroo,  Geoige  Sweeny,  Thomas  A. 
Tomlinson,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Van  Buren, 
Aaron  Ward,  narvey  M.  Watterson,  John  West- 
brook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise, 
Fernando  Wood. 

The  same  subject  was  largely  debated  in  the 
Senate — ^among  others  by  Mr.  Benton — some 
extracts  from  whose  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

DESTBUCnON  OF  THE  OABOLINS:  ABEE8T  ASD 
TBIAL  OF  MoLEOD:  MB.  BB2ITON*8  SPEECH: 
EXTBA.OTS. 

Mb;  Bsmton  said  the  histoiy  of  our  country 
contained  a  warning  lesson  to  gentlemen  who 
take  the  side  of  a  foreign  country  against  their 
own:  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  sened  among  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  1818^  and  huQg  as  outlaws  and  piratee  I7  the 
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Offdanof  GeiwnlJackion.  The  news  of  thtt 
ezaaation  was  heard  with  joj  by  the  Amerioui 
peoide,  who  eoneidered  these  fiDgliehmen  ae  a 
thouaaiid  iiinea  more  culpable  than  the  wretched 
savages  whom  they  stimulated  to  the  murder  of 
women  and  childien— men  who  had  abandoned 
their  own  oountiy,  and  the  white  race  to  which 
they  belonged,  to  join  savages  against  a  country 
with  which  their  own  government  was  at  peace. 
The  country  heard  the  news  of  the  execution 
with  joy:  they  approved  the  act  of  Gtoeral 
Jackson.  Not  so  wi^h  the  politicians — the  po- 
liticians of  the  federal  school  especially.  They 
condemned  it;  partisan  presses  attacked  it; 
and  when  Congress  met,  committees  of  each 
House  of  Oongress  reported  against  it — loudly 
condemned  it — and  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  speakers.  All  the  phrases  now  heard  in 
claiming  exemption  for  McLeod,  and  bewail- 
ing his  fi^  w}ere  then  heard  in  deploring 
the  &te  of  ArbntBnot  and  Ambrister.  Viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations — inhuman — unworthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century — shocking  to  human- 
ity— barbarous— uncivilized— suljecting  us  to 
reprisals,  and  even  to  war  from  England— draw- 
ing upon  us  the  reproaches  of  Christendom,  and 
even  the  wrath  of  Heaven :  such  were  the  holi- 
day phrases  with  which  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress then  resounded.  To  hear  what  was  said, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  British  lion  would 
be  instantly  upon  us.  We  were  taught  to  trem- 
ble for  the  return  news  from  Eoglnd.  Well  1  it 
came  I  and  what  was  it  ?  Not  one  word  from 
the  British  government  against  the  act  of  Jack- 
son !  Not  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  a  minister 
on  the  subject!  Not  a  word  in  Parliament  ex- 
cept the  unsupported  complunt  of  some  solitary 
members—just  enough  to  show,  by  the  indiffer^ 
ence  with  which  it  was  received,  that  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  had  no  condemnation  to 
pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson. 
Their  silence  justified  him  in  England,  while 
committees  and  orators  condemned  him  in  his 
own  country :  and  this  justification  from  abroad, 
in  a  case  where  two  Englishmen  were  actually 
hanged,  should  be  a  warning  to  gentiemen  how 
they  should  commit  themselves  in  a  case  where 
an  Englishman  i4  merely  in  the  hands  of  justice^ 
and  has  nothing  to  fear  tNum  ^  God  and  the 
oonntry  "  if  he  is  as  innocent,  aa  he  now  alleges, 
and  which  hnmanity  would  wish  him  to  be. 
Genend  Jadcsoo  was  xi{^t,  and  the  committees 


and  orators  who  coademned  him  ware  wrong. 
He  was  right  in  the  law,  and  in  the  i^pBatiin 
of  the  law.    He  had  no  musty  volmneB  of  u- 
tional  law  to  refer  to  in  the  swamps  of  Floridi; 
and  he  needed  none.    He  had  the  law  of  uston, 
and  of  nations,  in  his  heart   He  had  an  Amoi- 
can  heart,  and  that  heart  never  led  Urn  wfoog 
when  the  rights,  the  interesti  and  the  hoaor  cf 
his  country  were  at  stake.    He  hung  the  Sog- 
lishmen  who  were  indtiQg  savages  to  the  iiiiD>- 
der  of  our  women  and  children :  and  the  poGcj 
of  the  measure  has  become  no  less  apparent  thn 
its  legality  was  dear.    Before  that  tinw  Sn^ 
lishmen  were  habitually  in  Hbtb  camp  and  wig- 
wam of  the  Indians,  stimulnting  to  war  upas 
us :  sinoe  that  time  no  Engfishman  has  been 
heard  of  among  them.    The  example  was  im- 
pressive—its effect  salutary — its  lesion  p«- 
manent.    It  has  gjven  us  twenty-five  jean  of 
exemption   from   British  interibrence  in  oar 
Indian  relations ;  and  if  the  asBawhiB  of  tha 
Caroline  shall  be  hung  up  in  like  manner  itwili 
give  us  exemption  fitmi  fiitore  British  ootn^ 
along  the  extended  line  which  divides  the  Unioo 
from  the  British  Canadian  provinces. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  senators  of  eniaait 
ability  consulting  books  to  find  pssaagca  to 
justiQr  *n  ontrage  upon  tbrnr  own  ooondy. 
Better  fir  throw  away  the  books^  and  go  bj  tba 
heart.  Then,  at  least,  with  American  bants, 
they  would  always  have  the  consolation  of  beiag 
on  their  country's  side.  Better  even  to  takatha 
rule  of  the  illustrious  commodcwe  whose  actei 
have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  AnMiiaB 
name  (Decatur),  and  go  for  their  countiy,  lii^ 
or  wrong.  Then  they  would  always  have  thor 
own  hearts  on  their  side.  Besides^  there  iaoo 
book  which  fits  our  case— none  whidi  w 
written  for  the  duplicate  form  of  goieiisDcat 
which  we  possess.  We  have  State  gorenuneati 
as  well  as  a  general  government;  and  tbo« 
govenunents  have  their  rights,  and  aiesorerqga 
within  their  limits.  The  protection  of  tiMlivaB, 
liberty,  and  property  of  their  ottiwu^  is  asMog 
these  nights:  the  punishment  of  mnrder, anoat 
and  buiglary,  are  amoQg  these  rights  If  theie 
was  nothing  in  the  law  of  natkios,  as  written  ia 
the  books,  to  reoogniie  these  rights,  itwodii 
be  necessary  for  us  to  do  an  act  vHueh  wonM 
cause  a  new  line  to  be  written  in  these  booka 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Thelawofnatiooaai 
it  now  stands^  is  sdBciflnt  for  ns.    It  has  baas 
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md  from  Yfttlel  by  aerenl  mioKtOfn ;  and  is 
eooflMva  in  oar  ikTor.    What  is  it?    Whj, 
'thit  it  the  dtiaent  of  one  oountrj  commit  an 
ootnge  upon  anotber,  yoa  must  apply  to  thdr 
KTverHgii  jfor  lodrefls :  bat  if  the  wrong-doer 
oomM  into  your  oonntry,  yon  maj  eeiie  and 
fousji  kim.    lliis  is  the  law  of  nations,  and  it 
iti  our  caae ;  and  we  have  followed  it    The 
United  States^  aa  diarged  with  oar  foreign  re- 
litions,  have  made  the  demlmd  for  redress  upon 
Grat  Britain:  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 
wronged  loeil  anthority,  has  seised  the  wrong- 
doer, when  he  came  npon  her  territoiy  j  and  is 
grring  Urn  what  he  did  not  give  her  dtizens — a 
trial  for  his  life:  and  this  she  has  a  right  to  do: 
ad  if  the  federal  gofemment  attempts  to  give 
npthat  man,  she  shrinks  from  the  defence  of 
ifsht,  violates  the  law  of  nations,  and  invades 
tejerifldietion  of  New  Tork. 

This  brings  as  to  the  case  before  us.  What 
iBit?  The  ihcts  of  the  transaction  are  all 
speeed  out  in  official  documents,  and  sustained 
vpm  dear  and  undeniable  testimony.  Some 
Gtnadian  insurgents  are  on  an  island,  near  the 
Gunda  shore,  entrenching  themselves,  and  re- 
MOBgaid  in  men  and  arms  from  the  American 
ttde.  An  American  ferry-boat,  the  Steamer 
Ciroiine,  carries  that  aid.  She  is  seen  in  the 
&et-«ea  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Mtieh  forces,  as  he  stands  on  the  Canadian 
shoK,  looking  on.  He  sees  her  there  late  in  the 
eveaing— saw  lier  cast  anchor  near  the  island — 
aod  determines  to  destroy  her  there.  Five  boats 
ue  fitted  out  in  the  dark  to  go  and  do  the  work ; 
ttd  if  they  had  done  it  there,  not  a  word  would 
hne  been  sud ;  for  it  was  a  British  island,  and 
<he  WIS  there  upon  an  unUwibl  business — ^vio- 
liting  the  laws  of  neutrality,  disobeying  the 
I*vi  <tf  her  own  country,  disregarding  the  proo- 
lenition  of  the  President ;  and  doing  an  act 
▼hieh  might  bring  her  own  country  into  trouble. 
If  die  had  been  found  there  and  destroyed,  not 
t  vord  would  have  been  said :  but  she  was  not 
^^3aad  Aere,  and  the  captain  of  the  boats,  of  his 
ovn  head,  contrary  to  the  order  which  he  had 
nomd,  and  whidi  directed  him  to  the  British 
ishad,  and  contrary  to  the  letter  written  by  his 
c(>nBianding  officer  on  that  very  day,  abjuring 
>n  r^t  and  all  intent  to  make  a  descent  upon 
^^  eoaet,  because  it  was  ours :  this  capti^ 
his  nme  Brew,  and  an  officer  in  the  British 
ttvy  without  tlie  knowledge  of  his  commander, 


determines  to  cross  the  Ime — ^to  steal  across  the 
river  in  the  night— oars  muffied— all  noises  si- 
lenced—creep upon  the  unsuspecting  vessel,  an- 
chored at  the  shore,  sleeping  under  the  flag,  and 
sheltered  by  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  the 
law  of  nations :  and  stealthily  get  on  board. 
They  run  to  the  berths— cut,  stab,  slash,  and 
shoot,  all  that  they  see-^pursue  the  flying — 
kOl  one  man  on  the  shore— no  distinction  of 
persons — and  no  quarter  the  word.  Several  are 
killed  in  the  boat :  n<nie  escape  but  those  whom 
darkness  and  confosion  fovored.  Yictorioos  in 
an  attack  upon  men  asleep^  the  conquerors  draw 
the  vessel  into  the  middle  of  the  river— it  was 
just  above  the  fells^set  her  on  fire ;  and,  with 
all  her  contenta-*the  dead  and  the  dying,  the 
living  and  the  vrounded — send  her,  luminous  in 
flames,  over  the  frightful  cataract  of  Niagara. 
One  man  alone  had  been  spared,  and  he  as  a 
British  subject,  to  be  taken  home  for  punishr 
ment  These  are  fects.  What  do  they  amount 
to  in  law — that  of  nations,  and  that  of  New 
Tork,  where  the  deed  vras  done?  First,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  in  invading  tiie  soil 
of  the  United  States — in  attadcing  a  vessel  (even 
if  it  had  been  a  belligerent),  in  a  neutral  port- 
in  attacking  persons  on  neutral  territory — in 
impressing  and  carryiog  off  a  man  from  our  ter- 
ritory: then  each  of  these  acts  was  a  crime 
against  the  munidpal  laws  of  New  Tork.  Mo- 
Leod,  one  of  the  actors  in  that  cowardly  assas* 
sination,  and  conflagration,  guilty  upon  his  own 
boasting,  and  caught  upon  tiie  scene  of  his  out- 
rage, now  in  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  State  of 
New  Tork,  while  no  indemni^  is  offered  for  the 
outrage  itself:  this  perpetrator  we  are  required, 
and  that  under  a  thmt,  to  release  from  the 
hands  of  a  State,  which  has  the  legal  right  to 
try  him.  All  this  was  years  before — ^near  four 
years  before— December,  1837.  The  news  flew 
upon  the  wings  of  the  vrind.  It  fired  the  bosoms 
of  the  border  inhabitants,  upon  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  Retaliation  was  in  every  heart, 
threats  in  every  mouth,  preparation  open — ^war 
imminent.  Mr.  Van  Buren  vras  then  President 
To  repress  the  popular  risings,  proclamations 
vrere  issued :  to  prevent  acts  of  retaliation, 
troops  were  stationed  along  the  line,  and  armed 
steamers  floated  the  river  and  the  lakes :  to 
punish  any  violation  of  order,  instructioas  were 
issued  to  the  district  attorneys,  and  marshals ; 
and  the  aid  of  the  State  authorities  was  daimed, 
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and  obtuned.  To  obtain  redress  for  the  oatrage 
to  our  citiaens,  and  the  insults  to  our  national 
character,  iininfidiate  application  was  made  to 
the  Britisb  gOTemmeot  That  goyemment  d^ 
layed  its  answer  to  onr  jnst  denumd — aToided 
the  assomption  of  the  crimiDal  act— excused  and 
Justified,  without  assuming  it,  eithw  in  words^ 
or  indirectly,  by  rewarding  the  actors,  or  oTen 
giving  pensions  to  those  wounded  in  the  attack : 
for  there  were  seyeial  of  them  in  the  dark  and 
dastardly  attack.  Diplomacy  was  still  drawing 
out  its  lengthened  thread — ^[Mocrastination  the 
game^  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  the  hope— 
when  McLeod,  the  boaster  in  Oanada  of  his 
active  share  in  this  triple  crime  of  murder,  ar- 
son, and  robbery,  against  the  State  of  New  YoriE, 
and  of  violated  neutrality  against  the  United 
States,  crosses  over  to  the  United  States,  exhibits 
himself  on  the  very  spot  of  his  exploits,  and  in 
the  sight  of  those  who  had  often  heard  of  his 
boasts.  Justice  then  took  hold  of  him.  He  was 
arrested  on  an  indictment  found  against  him, 
immediately  after  the  act ;  and  he  was  also  sued 
by  the  owner  of  the  vesseL  A  trial,  of  course, 
in  each  case,  was  to  take  place  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  whose  laws  had  been  violated.  Yattel 
prescribed  that  The  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  Her  business  was  vrith  his  sove- 
reign. To  the  State  it  belonged  to  punish  the 
violation  of  her  own  laws,  the  perpetrator  hav- 
ing been  caught  within  her  jurisdiction :  to  the 
owner  of  the  boat  it  belonged  to  sue  for  damar 
ges;  and  neither  the  United  States^  nor  the 
State  of  New  York,  had  any  right  to  defeat  his 
action,  by  releasing  the  def<»idant  It  was  a 
transitory  action,  and  would  lay  any  where 
where  the  defendant  was  caught  McLeod  went 
to  jail  in  both  cases — ^the  indictment,  and  the 
civil  suit:  and  would  seem  to  have  courted 
that  fiite  by  coming  over  to  defy  it  The  news 
of  these  proceedings  fiy  to  the  British  minister 
in  this  city  (Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox) :  that  minister 
addresses  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Forsyth),  demanding  the  release  of  McLeod: 
the  Secretary  answered,  by  the  direction  of 
President  Van  Buren,  that  this  man,  being 
ohaiged  with  criminal  offences  against  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  sued  in  a  civil  action  by  one 
of  her  citizens,  the  general  government  had  no 
right  to  release  him :  and  would  not  undertake 
to  do  sa  This  answer  was  read  in  tins  chamber 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January  last^  when 


the  Senate  was  composed  very  neuly  ts  it  is 
now — nearly  aU  the  same  members— when  tin 
present  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Webster),  lad 
the  present  Attorney-general  (Mr.  OTitteoden), 
were  both  present:  and  we  all  knowi&trial 
manner  that  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  wts  re* 
ceived.    It  reedved  the  nnsmmous  spprobi- 
tion  of  this  duunber !    Mr.  B.  repesled  the  ex- 
pression— ^unanimons  approbation !  snd  aid  he 
would  pause  for  ooxtection  if  he  was  mistakn. 
(He  paused.    Several  senators  said,  yes!  yes! 
No  one  said  the  contrary.)    Mr.  B.  eontiiRKd: 
I  remember  that  letter  vrell,  and  the  ieefing 
of  unanimous  approbation  vHudi  pervaded  the 
chamber  when  it  was  read.    Sveiy  senator  tiat 
spoke,  expressed  his  approbation.    No  one  b^ 
nified  Assent :  and  the  feeliQg  was  then  wSmt' 
sal  that  the  proper  answer  had  been  giren  \ff 
the  American  government — ^the  answer  wluch 
the  law  of  nations,  our  dnplkate  formef  gorenh 
ment,  the  dignity  of  the  Union,  the  rii^ts  of  tiie 
SUte  of  New  York,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner 
of  the  destroyed  vessel — aU  required  to  be  f^nvL 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  recollection,  I  repest  Uie 
request :  let  me  be  set  right  now.    (SeienI 
voices  exdaimed,  " right !  right  1 "  Noonesaid 
the  contrary.)    Mr.  B.  resumed :  a  greit  poot 
—one  vital  to  the  case  as  it  concerns  oonetioB, 
and  conclusive  in  this  debate,  is  now  estaUabed. 
It  IB  established,  that  in  the  month  of  JamuT 
last,  when  the  answer  of  the  Amerksa  Sea^ 
tary  was  read  in  this  diamber,  w6  were  lU  «f 
opinion  that  he  had  given  the  correct  and  propff 
answer:  and  among  the  senators  tiien  preKst 
were  the  present  Secretary  of  Stste,  who  hn 
undertaken  to  get  McLeod  out  of  the  dstdss 
of  the  law  in  New  York ;  and  also  the  present 
attorney-general,  who  has  gone  to  NewTof^ 
upon  that  errand.   This  is  enough.   Those  gn- 
tlemen  heard  the  case  then,  and  uttered  no  div* 
sent  The  Senate  was  then  unanimous— iocia^ 
ing  those  who  dissent  now.    How  was  it  in  tk 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  sunt  pi^ 
pers  were  read  at  the  same  time?    How  wtf  H 
there,  in  a  body  of  220,  and  the  immediate  niff^ 
sentatives  of  the  people?    About  the  sune that 
it  was  in  the  Senate— only  more  Ibnnslljtf- 
pressed.    The  papers  were  sent  to  tiie  Oomnit- 
tee  of  Foreign  Affidrs.  That  committee,  throogb 
Mr.  Pickens,  its  chairman,  madeanam]Jerepoit, 
Iblly  Bustuning  the  answer  of  the  Americtt 
government :  and  of  that  report,  five  thooaad 
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•xtneopfeB  were  pnnted  bj  the  unanimoos  ood- 
not  of  the  House,  for  cUatribation  among  the 
peupA 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  it  may  then  be 
MBQined,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Oongress  ap* 
pvred  the  decision  of  President  Van  Bnren ; 
•Bd  aooording  to  that  decision,  McLeod  was 
neither  to  be  giten  up,  nor  the  ooorse  of  justice 
ia  New  York  interfered  with  by  the  federal  gor- 
enaMDt   Mr.  Fox  reoeiyed  the  answer  <af  Mr. 
Fonyth— transmitted  it  to  his  gOTemment — 
and  leoeived  (rem,  that  govemment  predse  in- 
ilndioiis  to  aTow  and  assume  the  attack  on 
thB  Caroline  aa  a  national  act — ^to  make  a  per- 
ei^itoiy  demand  for  the  release  of  McLeod— to 
thmteo  US  with  serious  omsequenoes  in  the 
eimt  of  refosal ;  and,  as  the  London  newspa- 
pen  and,  to  demand  his  passports  and  leave 
theooontry  if  his  demand  was  not  immediately 
oon^ilied  with.    It  was  on  the  erening  of  the 
4th  day  of  March — the  day  of  the  inaugaration 
of  the  new  President,  so  nicely  had  the  British 
Buaistiy  calculated  the  time— that  the  news  of 
these  instructions  arriTed  in  this  dty ;  and 
iioqg  with  that  news  came  the  war-threats, 
and  the  war  speeches  of  the  press  and  public 
ttn  of  Great  Britain — ^the  threat  of  many  pa- 
pers to  send  admirals  and  war<teamers  to  bat- 
ter down  our  dties ;  and  the  diabolical  speech 
oft  peer  of  the  realm  (Lord  Mountcashel)  to 
eadte  our  three  millions  of  slaves  to  insurreo- 
tioii-4o  raise  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  us — 
vdA  to  destroy  our  finances  by  bursting  the  pa- 
per bobbles  on  which  they  floated.     Tes !  it 
Wtt  on  the  OTening  of  the  4th  day  of  March 
that  these  instmctions— these  threats— these 
wir  imiAnciations — all  arrired  together  in  this 
citjr.   The  new  President  (General  Harrison) 
hsd  just  been  inaugurated :  his  cabinet  had  just 
beea  indicated :  the  men  who  were  to  compose 
the  presidential  council  were  fully  known :  and 
I  nadertook  at  once  to  tell  what  would  be  done. 
I  Slid  to  several — some  now  in  this  dty  if  not 
in  this  chamber :  McLeod  will  be  given  up— not 
<fiiectly,  but  indirectly.    Underhanded  springs 
vill  be  set  in  motion  to  release  him,  and  a  let- 
ter wili  afterwards  be  cooked  up  to  show  to 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  to  justify  what 
^  been  done.    This  is  Ivhat  I  said.    Persons 
tte  now  in  this  city  to  whom  I  sud  it    And 
BOW  let  us  resume  the  auccession  of  events,  and 
*te  what  vras  done  by  this  new  administration 


which  had  just  been  inducted  into  office  in  the 
midst  of  triumphal  processions — ^under  the  fire 
of  cannon — ^the  beating  of  drums — ^the  display 
of  flags ;  and  all  the  glorious  pomp  and  drcun^ 
stance  of  war.  Let  us  see  what  they  did.  On 
the  12th  of  March — ^the  new  administration 
having  been  allowed  a  week  to  organize — Mr. 
Fox  addresses  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal  demand, 
in  the  name  of  his  government  for  the  release 
of  McLeod,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

''The  grounds  upon  which  the  British  gov* 
emment  made  this  demand  upon  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  are  these :  uiat  the 
transaction  on  account  of  which  Mr.  McLeod 
has  been  arrested,  and  is  to  be  put  upon  his 
trial,  was  a  transaction  of  a  public  chwaeter 
planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  empow* 
ered  by  her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  to 
take  any  steps,  and  to  do  any  acts  which  might 
be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  her  Majesty's 
territories,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects ;  and  that,  consequently,  those 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  engaged  m  that 
transaction  were  performing  an  act  of  public 
duty,  for  which  they  cannot  be  made  personsdly 
and  individually  answerable  to  tiie  laws  and  tri- 
bunals of  any  rareign  country." 

And  after  enforcing  this  demand,  by  argu- 
ment, contesting  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  For* 
83rth,  and  suggesting  the  innocence  of  McLeod, 
the  letter  proceeds  to  say : 

"  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment formally  demands,  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated  the  imme^te  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 
nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  a  rejection  of  this  denuuod." 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Webster  bears  date  on  the 
12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  will  be 
considered  aa  having  been  deHvered  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  which 
was  Monday,  Mr.  Webster  delivers  to  the  At- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  a  set  of  in- 
structions, and  delivers  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  yields  to  the  demand  of 
this  Minister,  and  despatches  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral to  New  York,  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner.  The  instructions,  among  other  things, 
say: 

"  Ton  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has 

no  power  to  arrest  the  proceeding  in  the  civil 

and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  If  this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the 
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ooartB  of  the  United  SUtai,  I  am  directed  to 
mj  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Fox's  last  communication,  would  have  imme- 
diatelr  directed  a  nolle  proteaui  to  be  entered. 
Whether  in  this  case  the  OoTemor  of  New 
York  liave  tliat  power,  or,  if  he  have,  whether 
he  would  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  are 
points  upon  which  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
understood  that  McTiCod  is  holden  also  on  cItII 
process,  sued  out  against  him  bj  the  owner  of 
the  Caroline.  We  suppose  it  rery  dear  that 
tlie  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with 
such  process ;  and,  indeed,  if  such  process  were 
pending  in  the  courts  of  uie  United  States,  the 
Pinesident  could  not  arrest  it.  In  sudi,  and 
manT  analogous  cases,  the  party  prosecuted  and 
sued,  must  avail  himself  orhis  exemption  or  de- 
fence, by  judicial  proceedings,  either  in  the 
court  into  which  he  is  called,  or  in  some  other 
court  Bat  whether  the  process  be  criminal 
or  dvil,  the  fiict  of  having  acted  under  public 
authorl^,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  law- 
ful superiors,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valid  de- 
fence; otherwise,  individuals  would  be  holden 
responsible  for  iiyuries  resulting  from  the  acts 
of  aovemment,  and  even  from  the  opmtions  of 
public  war.  You  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
of  New  York,  and  the  Attorney-general  of  that 
State.  You  will  carry  with  you  also  authentic 
evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the  British  gov- 
enmient  of  the  desuniction  of  the  Oaroline,  as 
an  act  of  public  fiyroe,  done  by  national  author- 
ity. The  President  is  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  the  trial  from  the  scene 
of  the  principal  exatesnent  to  some  other  and 
distant  county.  You  will  take  care  that  this 
be  suggested  to  the  prisoner's  counsel.  The 
Presi£nt*  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  has  already  directed  that  the 
trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice  ci  the 
State.  Having  consulted  with  the  Qovemor 
you  will  proceed  to  Lockport  or  wherever  else 
the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  pris- 
oner's counsel  i^th  the  evidence  of  which  you 
will  be  in  possession  material  to  his  detoce. 
You  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent 
counsel  if  such  be  not  already  retained,  and. 
aithouffn  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  coimsei 
yours^  you  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him, 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  may  conduct  his  de- 
fence, that  it  IB  the  wish  of  this  government 
that,  in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the 
court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried,  pnmer  steps 
be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause, 
by  writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  hopes  that  jrou 
will  use  such  despatch  as  to  make  your  amval 
at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes 
on ;  and  he  trusts  you  will  keep  him  informed 
of  whatever  occurs  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
through  this  Department" 

A  copy  of  these  instructions,  as  I  have  said, 


was  deliverad  to  Mr.  Fox  at  the  time  thiy 
were  writteOi    At  the  same  mooMnt  tlief  wm 
delivered  to  the  new  Attoney-geQeiil  [Mr. 
Oeittxndzk],  who,  thus  equipped  with  viifc- 
ten  directions  for  his  guide,  and  acoompiiiiedby 
an  oflScer  of  high  rank  in  the  United  StatM»> 
my  [M^jor^^eneial  Scott],  jmmedialriy  pio- 
ceeded  on  the  bosiiMSs  of  his  miBsioa  to  tht 
State  of  New  York,  andtothep]aeeoflh»iia> 
pending  trial,  at  Lodcport    About  fortf  daja 
thereafter  namely,  on  the  24th  day  of  iipril, 
Mr.  Webster  replies  to  Mr.  Fox's  lettflroT  tbi 
12th  of  Mardi ;  elaborately  reviews  tho  am 
of  McLeod-jnstifies  the  instructions-iMTCi 
the  sulyect— and  demands  nothing  firan  tki 
sovereign  who  had  assumed  his  oflfence.  Thn, 
what  I  had  said  on  the  evening  of  the  4tlitf 
March  had  come  to  pass.    Underhand  spvp 
had  been  set  in  motkm  to  release  the  mn;  a 
letter  was  afterwards  cooked  up  to  justi^tbi 
act.    This,  sir,  is  the  narrative  of  the  cisMk 
history  of  it  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  aov 
stands ;  and  upon  this  case  I  prc^oae  toaub 
some  remarks,  and,  in  the  first  i^aoe,  te  ens* 
ine  into  the  legality  and  the  propriety  d  tht 
mission  in  which  our  Attorney-general  wts  en* 
ployed.    I  mean  this  as  a  preUminaiy  inqaiT, 
unconnected  with  the   general  questioB,  aad 
solely  relating  to  the  sending  of  our  Attoncf* 
general  inio  any  State  to  interfere  in  any  h» 
ness in itsoourts.    I  believe  this  missioo of Ife 
Orittenden  to  New  York  was  illegal  ind  i» 
proper^-*  violation  of  our  own  statotei^  vi 
will  test  it  by  referring  to  the  law  under  which 
the  offioe  of  Attomey-generml  was  at$.t0i,ni 
the  duties  of  the  officer  defined.    Thatlawwai 
passed  in  1789,  and  is  in  these  vrords:' 

"  And  there  shall  also  be  appointed  a  meet 
person,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  Attoncf- 
general  of  the  United  States,  who  ahaU  be 
sworn,  or  affirmed,  to  a  feithful  execution  of  ba 
office ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  vA 
conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  m  whid 
the  United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and  tt 
give  his  advice  and  omnion  upon  qnestiootcf 
law,  when  required  by  the  President  of  tte 
United  States,  or  when  requested  by  any  of  the 
heada  of  the  Departments,  touching  any  matten 
that  may  concern  thdr  departments ;  and  Bhall 
receive  sudi  compensation  for  his  serrioes  tf 
shaU  be  by  law  provided." 

Here,  said  Mr.  B.,  are  the  duties  of  the  A^ 
tomey  generaL     He  is  subject  to  no  orden 
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wkteicr  fitn  the  Seorotuy  of  Stote.    Thit 
Seeretey  has  noChmgto  do  with  him  except  to 
request  hh  legal  adrioe  on  a  matter  whidi  <xm- 
00118  his  department.     Advioe  on  a  question 
of  manieipal  law  was  doubtless  what  was  in- 
toded;  bat  no  adTioe  of  any  kind  seems  to 
hm  been  asked  of  the  Attorney-generaL    He 
seems  to  hare  been  treated  as  the  official  snb- 
orffittte  of  the  Secretary— as  his  clerk  or  mes- 
sengeN-and  sent  oflTwith  ^itutructions^  which 
be  was  to  read  and  to  execute.    This  was  cer- 
toinlj  iQ  illegal  assamption  of  authority  over 
the  Attorney-general,  an  assumption  which  the 
stitato  does  not  reoogidae.    In  the  next  place, 
tins  oAeer  is  sent  into  a  State  court  to  assist  at 
tbe  defence  of  a  person  on  trial  in  that  court  for 
iriolatioD  of  the  State  hiws,  and  is  directed  to 
o^itoj  cmfaient  and  skilflil  counsel  for  him — 
to  fornish  him  with  evidence— to  suggest  a 
dnoge  of  Tenue — and  to  take  a  writ  of  error  to 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
deftoee  of  the  prisoner  be  orerruled  by  the 
State  court    If  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
hj  Ibis  writ  of  eRor— a  novel  i^lication  of  the 
lift,  it  must  be  adnutted— then  the  Attomey- 
gneral  is  to  vpfeur  in  this  court  for  the  pris- 
ooefj  not  to  prosecute  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Ufiited  Slates,  but  to  disnuss  the  writ    Now, 
Hisfoydear  that  aQ  this  is  foreign  to  the 
datjr  of  the  Attorney-general — ^foreign  to  his 
^fSe^—^srespectfiil  and  injurious  to  the  State 
^  New  Yoric— incompatible  with  her  judicial 
'■dependence— and  tending  to  bring  the  general 
p^nmaeat  and  tbe  State  government  into  col- 
l^MHL   McLeod,  a  foreigner,  is  under  prosecu- 
tion m  a  State  court  for  the  murder  of  its  citi- 
ttos ;  the  importance  of  the  case  has  induced 
^  Oofemor  of  the  State,  as  he  has  officially 
iafiinned  its  legislature,  to  direct  the  Attor- 
tty-fenend  of  the  State  to  repair  to  the  spot, 
i&d  to  prosecute  the  prisoner  in  person ;  and 
^  is  the  Attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  same  phMse  to  defend  the 
■una  person  against  the  Attorney-general  of 
tbe  State.    The  admomtion  to  Mr.  Crittenden, 
tlat  be  was  not  desired  td  act  as  counsel  him- 
■^  was  an  admission  that  he  ought  not  so  to 
■ct— that  aO  he  was  doing  was  ill^al  and  un- 
P^^^IKr— and  that  he  should  not  cany  the  im- 
P'^'priety  BO  &r  as  to  make  it  public  by  making 
» >peedL    He  was  to  oppose  the  State  without 
piblidy  ^»pearing  to  do  so;  and,  as  for  his  du- 


ty in  the  Siqireme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  to  violate  that  outright,  by  acting  for 
the  accused,  instead  of  prosecuting  for  the 
United  Statesl  Fnmi  all  this,  I  hold  it  to  be 
dear,  that  our  Attorney-general  has  been  ille- 
gally and  improperly  employed  in  this  business; 
that  all  that  he  has  dime^  and  all  the  expense 
that  he  has  incurred,  and  the  fee  he  may  have 
promised,  are  not  only  without  law  but  against 
law ;  and  that  the  rights  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  not  only  been  invaded  and  infringed 
in  this  interferenoe  in  aoriminal  trial,  but  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
Caroline,  who  have  brought  a  civil  action 
against  McLeod  for  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  have  been  also  gratuitously 
assailed  in  that  part  of  the  Secretary's  instruc- 
tions in  which  he  dedares  that  such  dvil  suit 
cannot  be  maintained.  I  consider  the  mission 
as  illegal  in  itself  and  involving  a  triple  illegal- 
ity,  jSri^,  as  it  concerns  the  Attorney-general 
himself  who  vras  sent  to  a  place  where  he  had 
no  r^ht  to  go ;  ne^rl,  as  it  concerns  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  interfering  with  her  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  and,  thirdly^  as  it  concerns 
the  owners  of  the  Caroline,  who  have  sued 
McLeod  for  damages^  and  whose  suit  is  de- 
dared  to  be  unmaintainable. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  the  main  in- 
quiry in  this  case,  the  correctness  and  propriety 
of  the  answer  given  by  our  Secretary  of  StatO 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  its  compatibility  with  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  ftiture  wel&re  of  this  re- 
public. 

I  look  upon  the  "inttructiona^^  wluch  were 
given  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Fox,  aa  being  the  amswxr  to 
that  Minister ;  and  I  deem  the  letter  entitled 
an  answer,  and  dated  forty  days  afterwards,  as 
being  a  mere  afterpiece — an  article  for  home 
consumption— -a  speech  for  Buncombe,  as  we 
say  of  our  addresses  to  our  constituents — a 
pleading  intended  for  us,  and  not  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  wholly  designed  to  excuse  and  defend 
the  real  answer  so  long  before,  and  so  promptly 
given.  I  will  give  some  attention  to  this,  so 
called,  letter,  before  I  quit  the  case ;  but  for  the 
present  my  business  is  with  the  "  ingtructwns,^ 
a  copy  of  which  being  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox, 
was  tiie  answer  to  his  demand ;  and  aa  such 
was  transmitted  to  the  British  government,  and 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  gs  bemg 
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tirely  satisfactorj.  This  quotstion  took  place 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  sexeral  days  before  the, 
80  called,  letter  of  the  24th  of  April  could  pos- 
sibly have  reached  London.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume, 
referred  to  these  instructions  as  being  satis- 
factory, and  silenced  ail  further  inquiry  about 
the  affidr,  by  showing  tiiat  they  had  all  they 
wanted. 

I  hold  these  instructions  to  have  been  erro^ 
neous,  in  point  of  national  law,  derogatory  to  us 
in  point  of -national  character,  and  tending  to 
the  future  degradation  and  injury  of  this  re- 
public. 

That  the  Secretary  has  mistaken  the  law  of 
the  case  in  consenting  to  the  release  of  McLeod 
is  persuasiTcly  shown  by  referring  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  two  Houses  of  Oongress  in  Januaiy 
last.  Their  opinions  were  then  unanimous  in 
&T0r  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  answer ;  and  that  an- 
swer was  a  peremptory  refusal  either  to  admit 
that  McLeod  ought  to  be  released,  or  to  inter- 
fere m  his  behalf  with  the  courts  of  New  York. 
The  reasons  uzged  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  for  making  the  demand,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  subsequently  giTen 
ID  the  letter  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two  demands  was  in  the  formality 
of  the  latter,  being  under  instructions  from  his 
government,  and  in  the  threat  which  it  con- 
tained. In  other  respects  the  two  demands 
were  the  same ;  so  that^  at  the  outset  of  this  in- 
quiry, we  have  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  body  of 
their  friends  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
plead  against  themselyes.  Then  we  produce 
against  our  Secretary  the  law  of  nations,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel.    He  says : 

''Howerer,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best 
rea;nlated  State,  or  for  the  most  yigihmt  and  ab- 
aoTute  sovereign  to  model  at  his  pleasure  all  Uie 
actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  confine  them  on 
every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the 
sovereign  every  &ult  committed  by  the  citizens. 
We  ought  not,  then,  to  say,  in  general,  that  we 
have  received  an  injury  vom  a  nation,  because 
we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
But  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  ratifies 
the  act  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  pub- 
lic concern,  and  the  injured  party  is  then  to 
consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of  the  in- 
jury, of  which  the  citizen  was,  perhaps,  only 
the  instrument    If  the  offended  State  has  in 


her  power  the  individual  vho  hat  done  theiih 
jury,  the  may^vnthmU  ecrupU,  bring  himtn 
justice^  and  punieh  him.  If  he  bis  escaped, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country,  she  ought  to 
apply  to  his  sovereign  to  have  justioe  done  in 
the 
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This  is  the  case  before  us.  The  ni^'^fc^^fli'  is 
taken,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  justice  His  im- 
puted crime  is  murder,  arson,  and  robbeiy. 
His  government,  by  assuming  his  crime,  cumot 
absolve  his  guilt,  nor  defisat  our  right  to  tiy  lad 
punish  him  according  to  law.  The  asson^doB 
of  his  act  only  adds  to  the  number  of  the  cul- 
pable, and  gives  us  an  additional  offender  to 
deal  with  them,  if  we  choose.  We  may  prooeed 
against  one  or  both ;  but  to  give  up  tbe  in^ 
vidual  when  we  have  him,  without  redress  boa 
the  nation,  which  justifies  him,  is  to  tlmnr 
away  the  advantage  which  chance  or  fivtoM 
has  put  into  our  hands,  and  to  make  a  lirtalj 
if  not  actual  surrender,  of  all  daim  to  redreai 
whatsoever. 

The  law  of  nations  is  dear,  and  the  law  of  the 
patriot  heart  is  equally  dear.  The  esse  needs 
no  book,  no  more  than  tbe  hanging  of  Aibntih 
not  and  Ambrister  required  the  justification  of 
books  when  Qeneral  Jackson  was  in  the  hom- 
mocks  and  marshes  of  Florida.  A  band  dfat- 
eign  volunteers,  without  knowing  whit  they 
were  going  to  do,  but  ready  to  follow  their  fik 
leader  to  the  devil,  steal  across  a  boundary  liiv 
in  the  night,  attack  unarmed  people  asleep  upon 
the  soil,  and  under  the  flag  of  their  ooontij; 
give  no  quarter — ^make  no  prisoners— distin- 
guish not  between  young  and  old — inaooent  or 
guilty— -kill  aU— add  fbre  to  the  sword— send 
the  vessel  and  its  contents  over  the  fills  in 
flames — and  run  back  under  cover  of  the  sune 
darkness  which  has  concealed  their  af^voicb. 
All  this  in  time  of  peace.  And  then  toadl  thii 
an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  perpetrators  tie 
not  amenable,  and  for  which  redress  most  be 
had  by  fighting,  or  negotiating  with  the  oatioa 
to  which  they  bdong.  This  is  absurd.  It  is 
futile  and  ridiculous.  Common  sense  ooDdenns 
it  The  heart  condemns  it  Jackson's  enm- 
ple  In  Florida  condemns  it ;  and  we  should  ren- 
der ourselves  contemptible  if  wo  took  any  SQcb 
weak  and  puerile  course. 

Mr.  Fox  nowhere  says  this  act  was  done  by 
the  sovereign's  command.  He  shows,  in  ftet, 
that  it  was  not  so  done;  and  we  know  thitit 
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was  not    It  was  the  aet  of  Tolnntoen,  un- 
known to  the  British  gorernment  until  it  was 
orer,  and  unassomed  by  them  for  three  years 
after  it  oocorred.    The  act  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber. 1837;  our  minister,  Mr.  Stetenson,  de- 
muded  redress  ibr  it  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
The  British  gorernment  did  not  then  assume  it, 
nor  did  they  assume  it  at  all  until  McLeod  was 
ciu^t   Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  assume 
and  justify,  and  eridently  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  extricating  McLeod.     The  assumption  is 
fold.   Goremments  cannot  assume  the  crimes 
of  indiridnals.     It  is  only  as  a  military  enter- 
prise that  this  ofienoe  can  be  assumed ;  and  we 
know  this  affiur  was  no  such  enterprise,  and  is 
not  eien  represented  as  such  by  the  British 
nunister.    He  calls  it  a  '^transactiotL^    Three 
times  in  one  paragraph  he  calls  it  a  ^transac- 
tioui^  and  whoever  heard  of  a  fight,  or  a  bat- 
tle, bemg  characterized  as  a  transaction  7    We 
apply  the  term  to  an  affidr  of  business,  but 
nerer  to  a  military  operation.     How  can  we 
bre  a  military  operation  without  war?  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  sovereign  ?  without 
the  forms  and  preliminaries  which  the  laws  of 
nations  exact?    This  was  no  military  enter- 
prise in  form,  or  In  substance.    It  was  no  at- 
tack npon  a  fort,  or  a  ship  of  war,  or  a  body  of 
troops.   It  was  no  attack  of  soldiers  upon  sol- 
diers, but  of  assassins  npon  the  sleeping  and  the 
defenceless.     Our  American  defenders  of  this 
act  go  heyond  the  British  in  exalting  it  into 
a  military  enterprise.     They   take   diJSerent 
gTonnd,  and  higher  ground,  than  the  British, 
in  setting  up  that  defence;  and  are  just  as 
wrong  now  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister. 

boorrect  in  point  d  national  law,  I  hold 
these  matructions  to  have  been  derogatory  to 
ns  in  point  of  national  character,  and  given  with 
most  precipitate  haste  when  they  should  not 
hare  been  given  at  alL  They  were  given  under 
a  fomal,  deliberate,  ofiicial  threat  fhnn  the 
minister ;  and  a  thousand  unofficial  threats 
from  high  and  respectable  sources.  The  mmis- 
tersays: 

"Bat,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment formally  demands^  npon  the  grounds 
abtady  stated,  the  immedieUe  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  ner  Muesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  into 
his  most  ddiberate  consideration  the  serious 


nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
fxom  a  rcsjection  of  this  demand." 

Nothing  could  be  more  precise  and  formal 
than  this  demand — nothing  more  significant 
and  palpable  than  this  menace.  It  is  such  as 
should  have  prevented  any  answer— such  as 
should  have  suspended  diplomatic  intereonrse— 
tmtil  it  was  withdrawn.  Instead  of  that,  a 
most  sudden  and  precipitate  answer  is  given ; 
and  one  that  grants  all  that  the  British  de- 
manded, and  more  too ;  and  that  without  ask- 
ing any  thing  from  them.  It  is  given  with  a 
haste  which  seems  to  preclnde  the  possibility 
of  regular  deliberation,  cabinet  council,  and 
offidal  form.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  bears  date 
the  12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  may 
have  been  delivered  in  office  honrs  of  that  day. 
The  instruction  to  Mr.  Crittenden  was  delivered 
on  the  15th  of  March,  which  was  Monday,  and 
a  copy  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox.  This  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  denumd  and  the  threat ;  and  thus 
the  answer  was  given  in  two  days ;  for  Sunday, 
as  the  lawyers  call  it,  is  dies  non;  that  is  to 
say,  no  day  for  business ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  an  administration  which  seems 
to  be  returning  to  the  church  and  state  timep 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  office  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  State  open,  and  the  clerks  at  their 
desks  on  Sunday,  instead  of  being  in  their  pews 
at  church.  The  answer,  then,  was  given  in  two 
days;  and  this  incontinent  haste  to  comply 
with  a  threat  contrasts  wonderfully  with  the 
delay — the  forty  days'  delay— before  the  letter 
was  written  which  was  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  which,  doubtless^  was  consid- 
ered as  written  in  good  time,  if  written  in  time 
to  be  shown  to  Congress  at  this  extra  session. 

Sir,  I  hold  it  to  have  been  derogatory  to  our 
national  character  to  have  given  any  answer  at 
all,  much  less  the  one  that  was  given,  while  a 
threat  was  hanging  over  our  heads.  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  yielding  to  demands  under  such 
circumstances?  Certainly  degradation — nsr 
tional  degradation— and  an  encouragement  to 
Great  Britain  to  continue  her  aggressive  course 
upon  ns.  That  nation  is  pressing  us  in  the 
Northeast  and  Northwest ;  she  is  searching  our 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  she  gives  liber^ 
to  our  slaves  wrecked  on  her  islands  in  their 
transit  fVom  one  of  our  ports  to  another;  she 
nurtures  in  London  the  societies  which  produced 
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Uid  Smi  Domingo  inwirrectioa,  aiid  which  are 
prqitring  a  smihff  inBmTBction  for  us ;  and  she 
is  the  BiifltraaB  of  sulgeeta  who  hold  inunense 
dehU  against  our  States,  and  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  national  goaiantee,  or  the  public 
lindfl^  are  wanted.  She  has  manj  points  of  ag- 
gressiye  contact  upon  usj  and  what  is  theeffect 
of  this  tame  submission — ^this  abject  surrender 
of  McLeody  without  a  word  of  redress  for  the 
afiUr  of  the  Caroline,  and  under  a  public  threat 
—what  is  the  e£foct  of  this  but  to  encourage  her 
to  press  us  and  threaten  ua  on  ereiy  other 
point  ?  It  must  increase  her  arrogance,  and  en- 
courage her  encroachmenta,  and  induce  her  to 
go  on  until  submission  to  Airther  outrage  be- 
comes impossible,  and  war  results  firom  the 
cowardice  which  eoursge  would  have  prevented. 
On  this  head  the  history  of  manynations  is  fttll 
of  impressiTC  lessons,  and  none  more  so  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  nation  of  brare 
people ;  but  they  have  sometimes  had  ministers 
who  were  not  brave,  and  whose  timidity  has 
ended  in  involving  their  country  in  aU  the 
calamities  of  war,  after  sulgecting  it  to  all  the 
disgrace  of  pusillanimous  submisuon  to  foreign 
msult.  The  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  long^  cowardly  and  oorrupt-^tyrannical  at 
home  and  cringing  abroad — ^was  a  signal  instance 
of  this ;  and,  as  a  warning  to  ourselves,  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  English  history  to  show  his 
conduct,  and  the  consequences  of  it  I  read 
firom  Smollett,  and  from  his  account  of  the  Span- 
ish depredations,  and  insults  upon  English  sub- 
jects, which  were  continued  the  whole  term  of 
Waipole's  administration,  and  ended  in  bringing 
on  the  universal  war  which  raged  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  cost  the 
English  people  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
The  historian  says : 

<*  The  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained 
of  these  outrages ;  the  nation  was  nred  with  re- 
sentment, and  cried  for  vengeance ;  but  the  mi- 
nister appeared  cold,  phleematic,  and  timorous. 
He  ^ew  that  a  war  would  involve  him  in  such 
difficulties  as  must  of  necessity  endanger  his  ad- 
ministration. The  treasure  which  he  now  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes  must  in  that  case 
DC  expended  in  military  armaments ;  the  wheeb 
of  that  machine  on  which  he'  had  raised  his  in- 
fluence would  no  longer  move ;  the  opposition 
would  of  conseouence  gain  ground,  and  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of 
popular  resentment  against  his  person  and  mi- 


nistry. Moved  by  these  oondderstioDs,  he  »> 
dustriously  endeavond  to  avoid  atuptare,  mi 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  satisfaction  ^  dmtof 
memorials  and  negotiations,  in  which  lie  hetny- 
ed  his  own  fears  to  such  a  degree  as  annntted 
the  Spaniards  to  persist  in  their  depredatwni, 
and  encouraged  the  court  of  Madrid  to  disreprd 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambasndor." 

m 

Such  is   the  picture  of  Waipole's  fam^ 
policy ;  and  how  dose  is  the  copy  vpe  aie  dov 
presenting  <^  it  1    Under  the  scourge  of  Spanafa 
outrage,  he  was  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timoRiai; 
and  such  is  the  conduct  of  our  seeretarj  uider 
British  outnge^  He  wanted  the  public  tremn 
for  party  purposes,  and  neglected  the  pahiicde' 
fences:  our  ministry  want  the  public landi tod 
the  public  money  for  douceurs  to  the  Stito^ 
and  leave  the  Union  without  forts  and  ahq^ 
Walpole  sought  some  sort  of  satisfectioD  \j  dot 
ofneg^tiation;  our  minister  does  thesame.  The 
British  minister  at  Madrid  was  paralyied  hy  the 
timidity  of  the  calnnet  at  home ;  so  iaoois  puir 
lyzed  at  London  by  our  submission  to  Mr.  Fok 
here.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  aocuimihtel 
outrage,  coalitions  sgainat   England,  uniTerail 
war,  the  disgrace  of  the  minister,  and  the  ekm- 
tion  of  the  man  to  the  highest  place  in  hisoom- 
try,  and  to  the  highest  innnade  of  glory,  whon 
Walpole  had  dismissed  from  the  lowest  platt  in 
the  British  army — that  of  comet  of  hone— fif 
the  political  ojS^M»<^  voting  against  him.  The 
elder  William  Pitt — the  dismissed  comet— «aa- 
ducted  with  glory  and  success  the  war  whidi 
the  timidity  of  Walpole  begat;  and,  that  tb? 
smallest  drcumstances  mi^ght  not  be  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  the  parallel,  our  prime  ni- 
Ulster  here  has  conunenced  his  career  by  iesong 
an  order  for  treating  our  military  and  nanlafl- 
cers  asPitt  was  treated  by  Walpcde,  aalibr  the 
same  identical  offence. 

Sir,  I  consider  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Ciii* 
tenden  aa  most  unfortunate  and  deploiabh. 
They  have  sunk  the  natiol^d  character  in  the 
eyesofEngUnd  and  of  Europe.  TheyhaTekst 
us  the  respect  which  we  gained  by  the  latevtf. 
and  by  the  glorious  administration  of  Jacboa. 
They  bring  us  into  contempt,  and  encoorage  the 
haughty  British  to  push  us  to  extremities.  Wc 
shall  fed  the  effect  of  this  deplorable  diplomecy 
in  our  impending  controversies  with  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  happy  and  fortunate  it  will  be  for  at 
i^  by  correcting  our  error,  retradog  oar  ftflf^ 
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momag  oar  mulj  ftttitade,  dinwrdlng  oar 
diBlrilntiQn  bcImiiim,  and  pnpuing  for  war,  we 
shill  be  able  therebj  to  prerent  war,  and  to 
preseire  oar  rights. 

I  litTe  never  bdieved  our  English  diflSeoltieB 

free  from  danger.    I  hvm  not  spoken  upon  the 

Northeiflteni  qaestkm;  bat  the  senator  fix>m 

tittt  State  who  sits  on  mj  ri^t  (looking  at  sen- 

itor  WiLUiica)  knows  my  ophiion.  He  knows 

tliat  I  have  long  beliefed  that  nothmg  oonld 

sm  the  rights  of  Ifaine  InU  the  war  counte- 

nana  of  our  government.    Preparation  for  war 

Bii^  prefeot  war,  and  save  the  rights  of  the 

State;  Tbas^  has  been  my  qpinion ;  and  to  that 

point  have  all  my  labors  tended.  I  have  avoided 

speeches;  1  have  opposed  all  distrlbations  of 

bud  and  money ;  I  hare  gone  for  ships,  forts 

and  cannon— the  uUima  raiio  of  Republics  as 

veQ  as  kings.    I  go  for  them  now,  and  declare 

it »  mj  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  obtahi  our 

rigiits,  and  to  aT<nd  eventual  war  with  En^^land, 

is  to  abandon  all  sehemes  of  distribntion,  and  to 

conrert  oar  public  lands  and  surplus  revenue, 

when  we  have  it,  into  cannon,  ships  and  forts. 

Hud  pressed  on  the  instructkms  to  Mr.  Crit- 
toden— prostrate  and  defenceless  there — ^the 
gatkmea  on  the  other  side  take  refuge  under 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  celebrate  the  harmony 
of  its  periods,  and  the  beauty  of  its  composition. 
Igiant  its  merit  in  these  particulars.  I  admit 
the  beaoty  of  the  style,  though  attenuated 
into  gosamer  thinness  and  lilliputian  weakness. 
I  apee  that  the  Secretary  writes  welL  I  admit 
his  abdttj  even  to  compose  a  prettier  letter  in 
loBthaa  forty  days.  Bnt  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  question  of  nght  and  wrong— of 
honor  and  shame  of  war  and  peace— with  a 
6r^  gOTerament?  In  a  contest  of  rhetoric 
o>B8,  it  weald  mdeed  be  important;  but  in  the 
coatesta  of  nations  it  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
canoe.  Tl|e  statesman  wants  knowledge,  firm- 
ly patriotism,  and  invincible  adherence  to  the 
f^hts,  honor,  and  interests  of  his  country. 
^l^ne  are  the  diaraeteristics  ci  thfe  statesman ; 
ndtried  by  these  tests,  what  becomes  of  this 
letter,  so  enoondastically  dwelt  upon  here  7  Its 
^viw'ladge  is  shown  by  a  mistake  of  the  law  of 
'■tWDft— its  firmness,  by  yidding  to  a  threat— 
*^  patriotisni,  by  taking  the  part  of  foreigners 
"^•dherenee  to  the  honor,  rights  and  interests 
«f  o«r  own  country,  by  surrendering  McLeod 
*>^hMt  ieoel?inft  or  even  demanding,  one  word 


of  redress  or  apology  for  the  outrage  upon  the 
Caroline! 

The  letter,  besides  its  &tal  conoessions,  is  d^ 
flcient  in  manly  tone — in  American  feeling— in 
nerve — in  foroe — ^in  resentment  of  injurious  im« 
putatioDS — and  in  enforcement  of  oar  just  claims 
to  redress  for  blood  spilt,  territory  invaded,  and 
flag  insulted. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  letter  is  feeble  and  de- 
precatory. It  does  not  repel,  but  begs  off.  It 
does  not  recriminate,  hot  defends.  It  does  not 
resent  insult — ^not  even  the  audacious  thre«t^> 
which  is  never  onoe  complained  o^  nor  even 
alluded  ta 

This  letter  is  every  way  an  unfortunate  pro- 
duction. It  does  not  even  show  the  expense 
and  trouble  we  took  to  prevent  our  citiiens  from 
crossing  the  line  and  joining  the  Canadian  in- 
suigents.  It  does  not  show  the  expense  we 
were  at  in  raising  a  new  regiment  of  infentry 
expressly  for  that  service  (several  voices  said  yes^ 
yes,  it  mentions  that).  Good,  let  it  be  cretUt- 
ed  accordingly.  But  it  does  not  mention  the 
appropriation  of  $650,000  made  at  one  time  fbr 
that  object ;  it  does  not  mention  the  numerous 
calls  upon  the  militia  authorities  and  the  dvil 
authorities  along  the  line  to  assist  in  restnuning 
our  people;  it  does  not  mention  the  arrests  ci 
persons,  and  seisures  of  arms,  which  we  made ; 
it  does  not  mention  the  prosecutions  which  we 
instituted ;  it  does  not  show  that  for  two  years 
we  were  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  restrain 
our  people ;  and  that  this  expense  and  trouble 
was  brought  upon  us  by  the  excitement  produ- 
ced by  the  affidr  of  the  Caroline.  The  British 
brought  us  an  immense  expense  by  th^t  affair, 
for  which  they  render  us  no  thanks,  and  the 
Secretary  fiuls  to  remmd  them.  The  letter  does 
not  repel,  with  the  indignant  eneigy  which  the 
declaration  required,  that  we  had  ^permiUed  " 
our  citizens  to  arm  and  join  the  insuigents.  It 
repels  it,  to  be  sure,  but  too  feebly  and  gently, 
and  it  omits  altogether  what  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  this  case^  that  the  British  have 
taken  great  vengeance  on  our  people  for  their 
rashness  in  joining  this  revolt.  Great  numbers 
of  them  were  killed  in  action;  many  were 
hanged ;  and  many  were  transported  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  world— to  Van  Piemen's  Land, 
under  the  antarctic  ctrde — ^where  they  pine  out 
a  miserable  existeaioe,  fiff,  fhr,  and  ibr  ever  re- 
moved from  kindred,  home  and  friends. 
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The  fruits  of  the  letter  axe  fbndAineiital  and 
radical — ^no  beautj  of  compoBition,  no  tropes 
and  figures,  no  flowers  of  rhetoric— 'can  balance 
or  gloss  over.  The  objections  go  to  its  spirit 
and  substance — to  errors  of  fret  and  law — ^to  its 
tameness  and  timidity — and  to  its  total  omis- 
sion to  demand  redress  from  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  outrages  on  the  Caroline,  which 
that  gOTeniment  has  assumed.  She  has  now 
assumed  that  outrage  for  the  first  time — as- 
sumed it  after  three  years  of  refusal  to  speak ; 
and  in  the  assumption  offers  not  one  word  of 
apology,  or  of  consolation  to  our  wounded  feel- 
ings. She  claps  her  arms  akimbo,  and  avows 
the  oilence ;  and  our  Secretary,  in  his  long  and 
beautiful  letter,  finds  no  place  to  insert  a  de- 
mand for  the  assumed  outrage.  He  gives  up 
the  culprit  subject,  and  demands  nothing  from 
the  imperious  sovereign.  He  lets  go  the  ser- 
vant, and  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  master.  This 
is  a  grievous  omission.  It  is  tantamount  to  a 
surrender  of  all  claim  for  an^  redress  of  any 
kind.  McLeod,  the  culprit,  is  given  up :  he  is 
given  up  without  conditions.  The  British  gov- 
ernment assume  his  ofienoe— demand  his  release 
-—offer  us  no  satisfrction :  and  we  give  him  up, 
and  ask  no  satisfrction.  The  letter  demands 
nothing — ^literally  nothing :  and  in  that  respect 
again  degrades  us  as  much  as  the  surrender 
upon  a  threat  had  already  degraded  us.  This  is 
A  most  material  point,  and  I  mean  to  make  it 
dear.  I  mean  to  show  that  the  Secretary  in 
giving  up  the  alleged  instrument,  has  demanded 
nothing  from  the  assuming  superiors :  and  this 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  show  by  reading 
ftt>m  his  own  letter.  I  have  examined  it  care- 
frdly,  and  can  find  but  two  places  where  the 
sli^test  approach  is  made,  not  even  to  a  demand 
for  redress,  but  to  the  suggestion  of  an  intima- 
tion of  a  wish  on  our  side  ever  to  hear  the  name 
of  the  Caroline  mentioned  agani.  These  two 
places  are  on  the  concluding  pages  of  the  letter, 
as  printed  by  our  order.  If  there  are  others, 
let  gentlemen  point  them  out,  and  they  shall 
be  read.  The  two  paragrai^s  I  discover,  are 
these: 

<<  This  government,  therefore,  not  only  holds 
itself  above  reproach  in  every  thing  respecting 
the  preservation  of  neutral!^,  the  obs^ance 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  the 
strictest  conformity,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
rules  of  intematioxuu  law,  but  it  doubts  not  that 


the  world  will  do  it  the  iustice  to  acknowledge 
that  it  has  set  an  example  not  unfit.to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  that,  by  its  steadj  leg^ 
tion  on  this  most  important  subject,  it  has  done 
something  to  promote  peace  and  good  neighb(v- 
hood  among  nations,  and  to  adranoe  the  dviliar 
tion  of  mankind. ' 

^  The  President  instructs  the  under^goed  to 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  confidently  tnsts 
that  this  and  all  other  questions  of  mtma 
between  the  two  governments  will  be  treited 
by  both  in  the  foil  exercise  of  such  a  spirit  of 
candor,  justice,  and  mutual  respect,  as  sbidl  gin 
assurance  of  tne  long  continuance  of  peace  b^ 
tween  the  two  countries." 

This  is  all  I  can  see  that  looks  to  the  poeable 
contingency  of  any  future  allusion  to  the  cue  of 
the  Caroline.    Certainly  there  could  not  be  a 
more  effectual  abandonment  of  our  daim  to  re- 
dress.  The  first  paragraph  goes  no  further  thiB 
to  ''trust"  that  the  grounds  may  be  presented 
which  "justify  "—a  strange  word  in  such  i  cue 
— the  local  authorities  in  Attacking  and  destroj- 
ing  this  vessel ;  and  the  second  buries  it  all  up 
by  deferring  it  to  the  general  and  peaoefol  settle- 
ment of  all  other  questions  and  diiferaioefi  be- 
tween the  two  countries.    Certainly  thia  it  t 
farewell  salutation  p  the  whole  afiair.  It  is  the 
valedictory  to  the  Caroline.    It  is  the  partiag 
word,  and  is  evidently  so  understood  by  the 
British  ministry.    They  have  taken  no  notice 
of  this  beautiful  letter :  they  have  returned  do 
answer  to  it ;  they  have  not  even  acknowled^ 
its  receipt    The  ministry,  the  parliament,  ud 
the  press,  all  acknowledge  themsekes  satis- 
fled-HMttisfied  with  the  answer  which  was  giten 
to  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  12tii  of  March.    Thejoease 
to  speak  of  the  afiair ;  and  the  miserable  Caro- 
line--plunging  in  flames  over  the  frightful  cata- 
ract, the  dead  and  the  dying  both  on  board-4 
treated  as  a  gone-by  procession,  whi(^  has  lost 
its  interest  for  ever.    Mr.  Webster  has  gins  it 
up,  by  defisrring  it  to  general  settlement;  o^ 
in  so  giving  it  up,  has  not  only  abandoned  tbe 
rights  and  honor  of  his  country,  bntviolAtedtbe 
laws  of  diplomatic  intercourse.    Oatn^  ^ 
insults  are  never  deferred  to  a  geneial  settle- 
ment.   They  are  settled  per  se— and  prooaptl^ 
and  preliminarily.    All  other  negotiatiottg  oca» 
until  the  insult  and  outrage  is  settied.   Thatis 
the  course  of  Great  Britain  herself  in  this  cast 
She  assumes  the  arrest  of  McLeod  to  be  aa 
ofienoe  to  the  British  crown,  and  dropi»ag  ^ 
other  questions  of  difference^  demands  iofltaDt 
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npuition  for  that  offence.  Mr.  Webster  should 
hftTB  done  the  same  by  the  offence  to  his  ooun- 
trj.  It  was  prior  in  time,  and  should  have  been 
prior  in  settlement — at  all  events  the  two  offen- 
ces shonJd  have  been  settled  together.    Instead 
of  that  he  hastens  to  make  reparation  to  the 
British— does  it  in  person — and  without  wuting 
eren  to  draw  up  a  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox ! 
and  then,  of  his  own  head,  defers  our  complaint 
to  i  general  settlement.    This  is  unheard  of, 
either  in  natioDal  or  individual  insults.    What 
iroold  we  think  of  a  man,  who  being  insulted 
by  in  oatrage  to  his  family  in  his  house,  should 
aj  to  the  perpetrators :  ^  We  have  some  out- 
standing locoants,  and  some  day  or  other  we 
oaj  hare  a  general  settlement ;  and  then,  I  trust 
joa  vill  settle  this  outrage.'^    What  would  be 
flud  of  an  individual  in  such  a  case,  must  be 
sud  of  oorselves  in  this  case.    In  vain  do  gen- 
tlemen point  to  the  paragn^h  in  the  letter,  so 
powcriully  drawn^  which  paints  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cent as  wril  as  the  guilty,  asleep  on  board  of 
her.  That  paragraph  aggravates  the  demerit 
of  the  letter:  for,  after  so  well  showing  the 
eoormitj  of  the  wrong,  and  our  just  title  to  re- 
dnee^  it  abandons  the  case  without  the  slightest 
atonement    But  that  letter,  with  alHts  ample 
beaaties,  found  no  place  to  rebuke  the  impress- 
ment and  abduction  of  the  person  claimed  as  a 
British  subject,  because  he  was  a  fugitive  rebel. 
Whether  so,  or  not,  he  could  not  be  seized  upon 
American  soil — could  not  even  be  given  up  un- 
der the  extradition  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
eren  if  in  force,  which  only  applied  to  personal 
tod  not  to  political  offences.    But  that  letter, 
was  for  Buncombe :  it  was  for  home  consiunp- 
tion :  it  was  to  justify  to  the  American  people 
oa  the  24th  of  May,  what  had  been  done  on  the 
12th  of  March.    It  was  superscribed  to  Mr. 
Pox,  bat  written  for  our  own  people :  and  so 
Mr.  Fox  understood  it,  and  never  even  acknow- 
ledged its  receipt 

But  gentkmen  pcnnt  to  a  special  phrase  in  the 
letter,  and  quote  it  with  triumj^  as  showing 
^hick  and  fight  in  our  Secretary:  it  is  the 
phnse,  "bloody  and  exasperated  war" — and 
cooiider  this  pbrase  as  acore  for  all  deficiencies. 
•Aha !  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  very  thing 
wfaieh  did  the  business  for  our  Secretary.  That 
^lood,  with  war,  and  exasperation,  seems  to  have 
^Mtned  his  subnussion  to  the  British  demand. 


But  ho'w  was  it  with  Mr.  Fox?  Did  it  hasten 
his  inclination  to  pacify  us  1  Did  he  take  it  as 
a  thing  to  quicken  bun?  or,  did  the  British 
government  feel  it  as  an  inducement,  or  stimu- 
lus tp  hasten  atonement  for  the  injury  they  had 
assumed  ?  Not  at  all !  Far  from  it !  Mr.  Fox 
did  not  take  fright,  and  answer  in  two  days ! 
nor  has  he  answered  yet  I  nor  will  he  ever  while 
such  gentle  epistles  are  written  to  him.  Its 
effect  upon  the  British  ministry  is  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  it — the 
contempt  of  silence.  No,  sir !  instead  of  these 
gentle  phrases,  there  ought  to  have  been  two 
brief  words  spoken  to  Mr.  Fox—- first,  your  let- 
ter contains  a  threat ;  and  the  American  govern- 
ment does  not  negotiate  under  a  threat ;  next, 
your  government  has  assumed  the  Caroline  out- 
rage to  the  United  States,  and  now  atone  for  it : 
and  as  to  McLead,  he  is  in  the  hands  df  justice, 
and  will  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  This  is  the  answer  which  ought 
to  have  been  given.  But  not  so.  Instant  sub- 
mission on  our  part,  was  the  resolve  and  the 
act.  Forty  days  afterwards  this  fine  letter  was 
delivered.  Unfortunate  as  is  this  boasted  letter 
in  so  many  respects,  it  has  a  further  sin  to  an- 
swer for,  and  that  is  for  its  place,  or  order — ^its 
collocation  and  connection — in  the  printed  docu- 
ment which  lies  before  us ;  and  also  in  its  as- 
sumption to  "enclose"  the  Crittenden  instruo- 
tions  to  Mr.  Fox — which  had  been  personally 
delivered  to  him  forty  days  before.  The  letter 
is  printed,  in  the  document,  before  the  "  instruc- 
tions," though  written  forty  days  after  them ; 
and  purports  to  '^ enclose"  what  had  been  long 
before  delivered.  Sir,  the  case  of  McLeod  is  not 
an  isoktion:  it  is  notasolitary  act:  it  is  not 
an  atom  lying  by  itself.  But  it  is  a  feature  in 
a  lai^  picture — a  link  in  a  long  chain.  It  con- 
nects itself  with  all  the  aggressive  conduct  of 
Great  Britam  towards  the  United  States— her 
encroachments  on  the  State  of  Maine — ^hor  ooco- 
pation  of  our  territory  on  the  Oregon — her  inso- 
lence in  searchii|g  our  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Afirica — the  liberation  of  our  slaves,  wrecked  on 
her  islands,  when  in  transition  firom  one  part 
of  the  Union  to  another — her  hatchbg  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Southern  States,  what  was  hatched 
there  above  forty  years  ago  for  San  Domingo: 
and  the  ominous  unofficial  intimation  to  onr 
aforesaid  Secretazy,  that  the  federal  government 
is  bound  for  the  European  debts  of  the  individual 
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Stetes.  The  McLeod  cMe  muras  itself  with  the 
whole  of  these ;  lad  the  8000668  which  hiA  at- 
tended British  threats  in  his  case,  may  bring  as 
threats  in  all  the  other  eases;  and  blows  to 
bade  them,  if  not  settled  to  British  lildng. 
Submission  invites  aggression.  The  British  are 
a  great  people— a  wonderftd  people;  and  can 
perform  as  well  as  threaten.  Occupying  some 
islands  no  largrar  than  two  of  oar  States,  they 
haTe  taken  possession  of  the  oommanding  points 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  dominate 
over  an  extent^  of  land  and  water,  compared  to 
which  the  greatest  of  empires— that  of  Alexan- 
der, of  Trajan,  of  the  Caliphs— -was  a  dot  upon 
the  map.  War  is  to  them  a  distant  occupation — 
an  ez-territorial  excursion — something  like  pi- 
racy on  a  vast  scale ;  in  which  ^beir  fleets  go 
forth  to  Cloture  and  destroy — ^to  dreumnavigate 
the  glob^ ;  and  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoil 
of  plundered  nations.  Since  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  no  foreign  hostile  foot  has  trod 
their  soil ;  and,  safe  thus  ikr  trom  the  ravages 
of  war  at  home,  they  are  the  more  ready  to  en- 
gage in  ravages  abroad.  To  bully,  to  terrify, 
to  strike,  to  crush,  to  plunder — and  then  exact 
indemnities  as  the  price  of  forbearance — ^is  their 
poli^T"  and  their  practice :  and  they  look  upon 
us  with  our  rich  towns  and  extended  coasts,  as 
a  fit  sulfject  for  these  compendious  tactics.  We 
all  deprecate  a  war  with  that  people — ^none  de- 
precate it  more  than  I  do — not  for  its  dangers, 
but  for  its  eflGsots  on  the  business  pursuits  of 
the  two  oountries,  and  its  iiguiy  to  liberal 
governments :  but  we  shall  never  prevent  war 
by  truckling  to  threats,  and  squandering  in 
doucemrs  to  the  States  what  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  result 
of  our  first  vrar  with  this  people,  when  only  a 
fifth  of  our  present  numbers,  shows  what  we 
could  do  in  a  seven  years'  eontest :  the  result  of 
the  second  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
having  repulsed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  all 
p(mits,  we  were  just  ready  to  lig^t  upon  Canada 
with  an  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  fired  by 
the  glories  of  New  Orleans.  And  in  any  future 
war  with  that  nation,  woe  to  the  statesman  that 
woos  peace  at  the  repulse  of  the  foe.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  are  the  people  to  land 
upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
are  their  kin  and  kith ;  and  the  visits  of  kindred 
have  sympathies  and  affections^  whidi  statates 
and  proclamations  cannot  controL 


CHAPTER, LXXVII. 

BEFU8AL  OF  THS  HOUBS  TO  ALLOW  XECnS 

OOMMTTTKEa. 

Two  propositions  submitted  at  this  sesoonto 
allow  committees  to  sit  in  the  recess,  snd  oolkct 
information  on  industrial  subjects— commeroe, 
msnufjEu^ures,  and  agriculture — with  %  view  to 
beneficial  legislation,  had  the  effect  of  bzingiDg 
out  a  very  full  examination  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject— ^under  all  its  aspects,  of  constitatioDsS- 
ty  and  expediency.  The  whole  debate  v» 
brought  on  by  the  principal  propositioD,  rab- 
mitted  by  Mr.  Winthrop^  from  the  Gomnutttt 
on  Commerce,  in  these  words : 

^BeBolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  neiB- 
bers,  not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  £n» 
any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  at 
during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  takiog  ert- 
dence  at  Hae  principal  ports  of  entry  and  el»- 
where,  as  to  the  operation  of  tiie  eristing  ^ 
tem  and  rates  of  duties  oif  imports  npoa  i^ 
manufacturing  agriculturaL  and  commercul  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  of  procaiing,  fes- 
erally,  such  information  as  may  be  qmu  to 
Congress  in  any  revisiim  of  the  refenae  hws 
whidi  may  be  attempted  at  the  next  BesBioD." 

On  this  resolution  there  vras  but  little  aii 
The  previous  question  vras  soon  called,  and  tbe 
resolution  carried  by  a  lean  majoritj— 106  to 
104.  A  reconsideration  was  instantlj  moTc^ 
by  Mr.  McKeon  of  New  York,  which,  iftar 
some  discussion,  was  adopted,  106  to  90.  11^ 
resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  taUe:  fits 
which  it  was  never  raised.  Afterwmrds  a  nod- 
ification  of  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  KenDedr 
of  Maryland,  firom  the  committee  on  oommerct 
Lq  these  words : 

"  Besolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  ekio 
members,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall  \f 
from  any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chiir< 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  eridenoe  at  the  ]itt- 
cipal  ports  of  entiy  and  elsewhere  m  ^  ^ 
operation  of  the  existing  system  and  iates» 
duties  on  imports  upon  the  mannfacUiiin& 
commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  w 
country;  and  of  procuring,  gencndly. swh ia- 
fonnation  as  may  be  uaefbl  to  CoDgresBinaDy 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws  which  may  be  atr 
tempted  at  the  next  session. 

"  Besolved,  further^  That  said  oommittBC  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  to  cs- 
ploy  a  clerk." 
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A  motion  wis  made   hj  IngersoU  which 
broDgfat  up  the  qnestion  of  recess  committees 
OQ  their  own  merits,  stripped  of  the  extraneoas 
ooQsiderations  which  a  proposition  for  such  a 
committee,  for  a  particoUir  purpose,  would  al- 
wajs  introdnce.    He  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words, "/(?  sit  during  the  recesB."    This  was 
the  proper  isolation  of  the  contested  point.    In 
this  form  the  objections  to  such  committees 
vere  alone  considered,  and  found  to  be  insuper- 
able.  In  the  first  place,  no  warrant  could  be 
fi>mid  in  the  constitution  for  this  elongation  of 
itaelf  by  the  House  by  means  of  its  committees, 
ind  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  adjournment 
for  which  the  constitution  provides,  and  with 
those  immunities  to  members  which  are  limited 
to  the  term  of  service,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
travelling  to  and  from  Congress.    No  warrant 
oonld  be  found  for  them  in  the  constitution,  and 
practical  reasons  against  them  presented  them- 
selves more  forcibly  and  numerously  as  the 
question  was  examined.    The  danger  of  degen- 
erating into  fiiction  and  favoritism,  was  seen  to 
be  imminent.     Committees  might  be  appointed 
to  perambulate  the  Union — at  the  short  ses- 
sions for  nine  months  in  the  year — spending 
their  time  idly,  or  engaged  in  political  objects — 
drawing  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members  of 
Congress  all  the  time,  with  indefinite  allow- 
ances for   contingencies.     If  one   committee 
n^ght  be  so  appointed,  then  as  many  others  as 
the  House  chose  :   if  by  one  House,  then  by 
both:  if  to  perambulate  the  United  States, 
then  all  Europe — constituting  a  mode  of  mak- 
U)g  the  tour  of  Europe  at  the  public  expense. 
AU  Congress  might  be  so  employed:  but  it 
vas  probable  that  only  the  dominant  party, 
each  in  its  turn,  would  so  fiivor  its  own  parti- 
Bans,  and  for  its  own  purposes.    The  practical 
(Tils  of  the  measure  augmented  to  the  view  as 
more  and  more  examined :    and  finally,  the 
whole  question  was  put  to  rest  by  the  decided 
fleoae  of  the  House — only  sixty-two  members 
voting  against  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
Dot  to  bo  taken  up  again:   a  convenient,  and 
compendious  way  to  get  rid  of  a  subject,  as  it 
brings  on  the  direct  vote,  without  discussion, 
and  without  the  process  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  cut  off  debate. 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  House;  and, 
what  has  happened  in  the  Senate,  goes  to  con- 
finn  the  wisdom  of  their  decision.    Recess  com- 
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mittees  have  been  appointed  firom  that  body; 
and  each  case  of  such  appointment  has  become 
a  standing  argument  against  their  existence. 
The  first  instance  was  that  of  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee, in  the  palmy  days  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  oonsistmg  of  the  friends  of  that  bank, 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  Its  own  fHends  to 
examine  it — spending  the  whole  recess  in  the 
work:  and  omduding  with  a  report  lauding 
the  management  of  the  bank,  and  assailing 
those  who  opposed  it.  Several  other  senato- 
rial recess  committees  have  since  been  appoint- 
ed; but  under  circumstances  which  condemn 
them  as  an  example ;  and  with  consequences 
which  exemplify  the  varieties  of  abuse  to  which 
they  are  sulject ;  and  of  which,  faction,  favorit- 
ism, personal  objects,  ungovernable  expense, 
and  little,  or  no  utility,  constitute  the  heads. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

EEDUCTION  OF  THE  EXPENSE  OF  FOEEION  MIS- 
SIONS BY  SEDUCING  THE  NUMBER. 

A  QUESTION  of  permanent  and  increasing  in- 
terest was  opened  at  this  session,  which  has  be- 
come more  exigent  with  time,  and  deserves  to 
be  pursued  until  its  object  shal)  be  aooom- 
plished.  It  was  the  question  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the 
number,  and  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the 
Jeffersoman  policy  of  having  no  ministers  resi* 
dent,  or  permanent  succession  of  ministers 
abroad.  The  question  waS'  brought  on  by  a 
motion  from  Mr.  Charles  Jared  IngersoU  to 
strike  fh>m  the  appropriation  bill  the  salaries 
of  some  missi<ms  mentioned  in  it;  and  this 
motion  brought  on  the  question  o^  how  fkr  the 
House  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  missions 
and  control  them  by  withholding  compenssr 
tion  ?  and  how  far  it  was  expedient  to  diminish 
their  number,  and  to  return  to  the  Jeffersonian 
policy  ?  Charges  had  been  appointed  to  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples :  Mr.  IngersoU  thought  them 
unnecessary;  as  also  the  mission  to  Austria, 
and  that  the  ministers  to  Spain  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  charg^ships.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  con* 
sidered  the  appointment  of  these  ministers  as 
^ving  them  'Wested  rights  in  their  salaries," 
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tnd  that  the  House  wm  hound  toTote.  Mr. 
Ingeraoll  scouted  this  Idea  of  ^vested  nghts." 
Mr.  Adams  said  the  office  of  minister  was  cre- 
ated hy  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belonged  to 
the  President  and  Senate  to  fill  it,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  control  it,  if  it  Judged  it  neoessaiy, 
as  the  British  parliament  has  a  right  to  control 
the  war  which  the  king  has  a  right  to  declare, 
namely,  by  withholding  the  supplies:  but  it 
would  require  an  extreme  case  to  do  so  after 
the  appointment  had  been  made.  He  did  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  lay  ande  its  power 
to  control  in  a  case  obyiously  improper.  And 
he  thought  the  introduction  of  an  appropriation 
bill,  like  the  present,  a  fit  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  erery  mission ;  and  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
our  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the  number : 
and  with  this  yiew  he  should  offer  a  resolution 
when  it  should  be  in  order  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  representation;  and  he  believed,  with 
Mr.  Adams,  that  both  the  grade  and  the  desti- 
nation of  our  foreign  agents  would  admit  of  a 
beneficial  reduction.  Mr,  Ingersoll  rejoined  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  question,  and  in  fiivor 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy,  and  for  following  up 
the  inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Adams ;  and 


"  If  the  stand  he  had  now  taken  should  even- 
tually lead  to  the  retrenchment  alluded  to  in 
the  resolution  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  he  should  be  content  He  still 
thought  the  House  might  properly  exercise  its 
withholding  power,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to  stop 
the  wheels  of  government,  but  merely  to  curtail 
an  unnecessary  expenditure ;  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  enough  oi  constitutional  feehng, 
of  the  e8j)rU  du  corpty  to  lead  them  to  insist 
upon  their  right.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  the 
President's  appointment  creating  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  appointee  to  his  saluy  as  minister. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  be  monstrous.  The 
House  might  be  bound  by  high  considerations 
of  policy  and  propriety,  but  never  by  the  force 
of  a  contract^  to  appropriate  for  an  appointed 
minister.  This  was  carrying  the  principle  totally 
extra  fiuBnia  mundu  Mr.  L  disclidmed  op- 
posing these  measures  on  the  mere  ground  of 
dollars  and  cents ;  he  alluded  to  the  multiplici^ 
tion  of  missions  to  and  finom  this  country  as  in- 
troducing examples  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
luxurious  living  among  our  own  dtiiens.  As 
to  the  distinction  between  temporary  and  per- 
manent missions,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CuBHiNOj  perfectiy  well  knew 


that  originally  all  public  missioDS  were  taofo- 
rary ;  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  foreign  nus- 
sion  was  unheard  oC  This  was  in  inTentioa 
of  modem  times ;  and  it  had  been  Mr.  Jeile^ 
son's  opinion  that  such  missions  ought  not  to 
exist  It  was  high  time  that  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject ;  and  he  hoped  that  tt 
the  next  session  Mr.  Adams  would  bring  fo^ 
ward  and  press  his  resolution  of  inquiry  «s  to 
the  expediency  of  redudog  the  whole  sjrstem 
of  foreign  intercourse." 

Mr.  Adams  afterwards  introduced  his  pro- 
posed resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foragn 
Relations ;  but  which  has  not  yet  produoed  the 
required  reform.    This  was  his  resohe : 

*^  Beeolved,  That  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  hito  the  expe- 
diency of  reducing  the  expenditures  in  the  ^ 
lomatic  department  of  the  government,  by  di- 
minishing the  number  of  ministers  sod  otker 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  and  report  thereon  to 
the  House." 

It  would  be  a  public  benelMition,  and  t  greit 
honor  to  the  member  who  should  do  it,  for  looe 
ardent  man  to  take  charge  of  tins  sabject-ie* 
vive  Mr.  Adams'  resolution,  and  pursue  the  in- 
quiry through  itll  the  branches  which  bekmg  to 
it:  and  they  are  many.  First:  The  foil  mission 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extn- 
ordinary,  formerly  created  only  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  with  a  few  great  courts,  and 
intrusted  to  eminent  men,  are  now  IsTishedin 
provision ;  and  at  secondary  courts ;  sod  fiUed 
with  men  but  little  adapted  to  grace  then;  vd 
without  waiting  for  an  occasion,  but  n|Hd]y,to 
accommodate  political  partisans ;  and  is  t  mere 
party  policy,  recalling  a  political  opponent  to 
make  room  for  an  adherent :  and  so  keeping  np 
a  perpetual  succession,  and  converting  the  o* 
voys  extraordinary  into  virtual  ministert  resi- 
dent   In  the  second  place,  there  are  noplcm- 
potentiaries  now — ^no  ministers  with  foil  povei* 
—or  in  fact  with  any  powers  at  all,  except  to  copy 
what  is  sent  to  them,  and  sign  what  they  are  toli 
The  Secretaries  of  State  now  do  the  bosincs 
themselves,  either  actually  making  the  treaty  at 
home  while  the  minister  is  idle  abroad,  or  Tirta- 
ally  by  writing  instructions  for  home  efieet  ofia 
published  before  they  are  delivered,  and  con- 
taining every  word  the  minister  is  to  say^vith 
orders  to^apply  for  fbesh  instructions  at  etery 
new  turn  the  bnsmess  takes.    And  commnnia' 
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tioos  hftTB  now  become  so  ra|Md  and  fibcile  that 
the  entire  negotiation  may  be  oonducted  at  home 
—the  important  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
eoToy  extnordinaiy  being  redooed  to  the  fimc- 
tioDS  of  a  messenger.  In  the  tliird  place,  all 
the  missions  have  become  resident,  contrary  to 
tlie  policy  and  interest  of  our  o>nntry,  which 
wants  DO  entangling  aUiancee  or  connections 
abroad;  and  to  the  damage  of  our  treasury,  which 
is  heavily  taxed  to  keep  up  a  nomeions  diplomatic 
establishment  in  £urope,  not  merely  useless, 
bat  peniicions.  In  the  foorth  place,  our  foreign 
mterooone  has  become  inordinately  expensiye, 
costing  above  three  hundred  thousand  doUars  a 
jear;  and  for  ministers  who  do  not  compare 
with  the  John  Marsballs  of  Firginia,  the  John 
Qninqr  Adamses,  the  Pinckneys  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Pinkney  of  Blaryland,  the  Ruftis  Kings, 
Albert  Qallatins,  James  Mouroes,  the  Living- 
stons, and  all  that  cIsjbs,  the  pride  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  admiration  of  Europe;  and  which 
did  not  cost  us  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
jear,  and  had  sontething  to  do,  and  did  it — and 
Rpraaented  a  nation  abroad,  and  not  a  party. 
Prominently  among  the  great  subjects  demand- 
ii^  reform,  is  now  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
the  United  States.  Reduction  of  number,  no  mts- 
Qon  without  an  object  to  accomplish,  no  per- 
petual Bocoession  of  ministers,  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, no  exclusion  of  one  party  by  the  other 
from  this  national  representation  abroad,  no 
Tank  higher  than  a  chaig^  except  when  a  special 
fierrioe  is  to  be  performed  and  then  nationally 
composed :  and  the  expenses  inexorably  brought 
hick,  within  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
jear.  Sudi  are  the  reforms  which  our  diplo- 
matie  foreign  intercourse  has  tong  required — 
vhidi  10  loudly  called  for  the  hand  of  correction 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Adams  submitted 
his  PMohitkm ;  and  al  the  evils  of  which  have 
ttsriy  doubled  ainoe.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
Hoose  of  Repres^tattres,  the  immediate  repre- 
BeotitiTes  of  the  people,  and  the  sole  oonstitu- 
tiooal  originator  of  taxes  upon  them,  should  act 
as  t  check  upon  the  President  and  Senate ;  and 
do  tt  as  the  British  House  of  Commons  checks 
the  long,  the  lords  and  the  ministry—by  with- 
the  supplies. 


GHAPTBB    LXXIX. 

INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  TABIFF  OOHPBOMISB 
ACT  OF  1888:  CX)RR£CmON  OF  ABUSES  IN 
DRAWBACKS 

The  history,  both  ostensible  and  secrect,  of  this 
act  has  been  given,  and  its  brief  existence  fore- 
told, although  intended  for  perpetuity,  and  the 
&te  of  the  Union,  in  numerous  State  legislative 
resolves,  and  in  inumerable  speeches,  declared 
to  depend  upon  its  inviolability.  It  was  assumed 
to  have  saved  tlie  Union :  the  corollary  of  that 
assumption  wss,  that  its  breach  would  dissolve 
the  Union.  Equally  vun  and  idle  were  both 
the  assumption  and  the  mferenoe  I  and  equally 
erroneous  was  the  general  voice,  which  attri- 
buted the  act  to  Mr.  Cky  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
They  appea^red  to  the  outside  observer  as  the 
authors  of  the  act:  the  inside  witness  saw  in 
Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  its  real  archi- 
tects— the  former  in  commencing  the  measure 
and  controlling  its  provisions ;  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing brought  Mr.  Calhoun  to  its  acceptance  by 
the  communication  to  him  of  President  Jack- 
son's intentions;  and  by  his  exertions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  composed  of 
two  parts — one  part  to  last  nine  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manu&cturers :  the  other  part  to 
last  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  planting  and 
consuming  interest.  Neither  part  lived  out  its 
allotted  time ;  or,  rather,  the  first  part  died  pre- 
maturely, and  the  second  never  began  to  live. 
It  was  tLfelo  de  te  from  the  beginning,  and 
bound  to  perish  of  the  diseases  in  it  To  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  was  a  political  necessity-* 
one  to  get  rid  of  a  stumbling4>lock  (which  proteo- 
tive  tariff  had  become) ;  the  other  to  escape  a 
personal  peril  which  his  nullifying  ordinance  had 
brought  upon  him :  and  with  both,  it  was  a  piece 
of  policy,  to  enable  them  to  combine  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  by  postponing  their  own  contention: 
and  adsvice  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr. 
Clay  to  preserve  the  protective  system,  doomed 
to  a  correction  of  its  abuses  at  tike  ensuing  see* 
sion  of  Congress.  The  presidential  election  was 
over,  and  General  Jackson  elected  to  his  second 
term,  pledged  to  a  revenue  tariff  and  incidental 
protection:  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
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g;re6s  were  under  the  same  pledge :  the  public 
debt  was  n^idly  verging  to  extinction:  and 
both  the  circumatanoes  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  the 
temper  of  the  government  were  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  »  '*  judicious 
tariff; "  limited  to  the  levy  of  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  the  economical  administration  of  a 
plain  government)  and  so  levied  as  to  extend 
encouragement  to  the  home  production  of  arti- 
cles necessary  to  our  independence  and  comfort. 
All  this  was  ready  to  be  done,  and  the  country 
quieted  for  ever  on  the  subject  of  the  tari£^  when 
the  question  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
government  by  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a  bill  concocted,  as  vicious  in 
principle,  as  it  was  selfish  and  unparliamentary 
in  its  conception  and  execution.  The  plan  was 
to  give  the  manufacturers  their  undue  protec- 
tion for  nine  years,  by  making  annual  reduc- 
tions, so  light  and  trifling  during  the  time,  that 
they  would  not  be  felt ;  and  after  the  nine  years, 
to  give  the  anti-tariff  party  their  millennium,  in 
jumping  down,  at  two  leaps,  in  the  two  last 
years,  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  on  all  dutied  articles.  All  practical 
men  saw  at  the  time  how  this  concoction  would 
work — ^that  it  would  produce  more  revenue  than 
the  government  wanted  the  first  seven  years, 
and  leave  it  deficient  afterwards — ^that  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  revulsion  of  all  interests  against 
a  system  which  left  the  government  without 
revenue — and  that,  in  this  revulsion  there  must 
be  a  re-modelling,  and  an  increase  in  the  tariff: 
all  ending  in  a  complete  deception  to  the  anti- 
tariff  party,  who  would  see  the  protective  part 
of  the  compromise  fully  enjoyed  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  the  relief  part  for  them- 
selves wholly  lost.  All  this  was  seen  at  the 
time :  but  a  cry  was  got  up,  by  folly  and  knavery, 
of  danger  to  the  Union :  this  bill  was  procUumed 
as  the  only  means  of  saviag  it :  ignorance,  credu- 
lity, timidity  and  temporizing  temperaments 
united  to  believe  it.  And  so  the  bill  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  God<4end :  the  coming  of  which  had 
saved  the  Union — the  loss  of  which  would  de- 
stroy it :  and  the  two  ostensible  architects  of 
the  measure  (each  having  worked  in  his  own 
•interest)  and  one  greatly  over-reaching  the 
other),  were  saluted  as  pacificators,  who  had 
sacrificed  their  ambition  upon  the  altar  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  good  of  their  country. 
The  time  had  come  for  testing  these  opinions. 


We  were  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  compromise; 
the  first  part  had  nearly  run  its  course:  within 
one  year  the  second  part  was  to  begin.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declared  the  ne- 
cessity of  loans  and  taxes  to  cany  on  the  goyen- 
ment :  a  loan  bill  for  twelve  millions  hid  heen 
passed :  a  tariff  biU  to  raise  fourteen  millions 
more  was  depending;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Millaid 
Fillmore,  thus  defended  its  necessity: 

^  He  took  a  view  of  the  effects  of  the  compro- 
mise act,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  thtt  hy 
that  act  one  tenth  of  the  customs  o?er  twentr- 
five  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  to  come  off  on  the 
1st  January,  1834 ;  and  on  the  Ist  Jisnarr, 
1836,  another  tenth  was  to  be  deducted;  on  the 
1st  January,  1838,  another  tenth;  and  on  the 
1st  January,  1840,  another  tenth;  and  on  the 
1st  January,  1842,  three  tenths  more ;  and  on 
the  1st  July.  1842,  the  remain'm«;  three  tenths 
were  to  be  deducted,  so  that,  on  that  dif)  ^^ 
was  usually  termed  the  compromise  act,  vis  to 
eo  iuUy  into  effect,  and  reduce  the  revenue  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  imported 
into  the  country^  It  appeared  from  a  report  Bob- 
mitted  to  this  House  (ne  meant  the  finandAl  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  docament 
No.  2,  page  20),  showing  the  amount  of  imports 
for  the  seven  years  from  1834  to  1840  inclnave, 
that  there  were  imported  into  this  country  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  million  four  hundred  ud 
seventy-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  oxtj- 
nine  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  of  which  serenty* 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  twentj-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  vere 
free  of  duty,  and  sixty-nine  million  sevoibnndNd 
and  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fiftj- 
seven  dollars  paid  duty.    Then,  having  these 
amounts,  and  Knowing  that,  by  Uie  compronuee 
act,  articles  paym^  duty  over  20  per  cent,  end 
many  of  them  paid  more,  were  to  be  rcdoced 
down  to  that  standard,  ana  all  were  to  pay  only 
20  per  cent,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  i«- 
venue  from  that  source?  Why,  its  gross  amoost 
would  only  bo  thirteen  million  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  round  number?^ 
that  is,  tddng  the  average  of  goods  impartedii 
the  last  seven  Tears,  the  whole  gross  amoont  o| 
duty  Uiat  would  pass  into  the  Treasuiy,  did  w 
the  imported  articles  pay  the  highest  rate  « 
duty,  would  only  be  thirteen  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars— say  Aor 
teen  miUiops  of  dollars  in  round  numbers.*' 

Thus  the  compromise  act,  under  its  second 
stage,  was  only  to  produce  about  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  doUars—little  more  than  half  inhat  the 
exigencies  of  the  government  required.  Mr 
Fillmore  passed  in  review  the  different  modes 
by  which  money  could  be  raised,    flrft,  by 
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loios:  and  rejected  that  mode  as  only  to  be 
died  temponiily,  and  nntQ  taxes  of  some  kind 
ooold  be  levied  Next)  by  direct  taxation :  and 
rejected  that  mode  as  being  contrary  to  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Thirdly,  by 
dutiea:  and  preferred  that  mode  as  being  the 
one  preferred  by  the  country,  and  by  which  the 
payment  of  the  tax  became,  in  a  large  degree, 
Toluntary—aooording  to  the  taste  of  the  payer 
in  pujchasiDg  foreign  goods.  He,  therefore,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  preferred  that 
mode,  althoi^  it  involved  an  abrogation  of  the 
oompromise.  His  biU  proposed  twenty  per 
oentmn  additional  to  the  existing  duty  on  cer- 
tain specified  articles — sufficient  to  make  up  the 
amoont  wanted.  This  encroachment  on  a  mea- 
sare  so  much  Taunted  when  passed,  and  which 
had  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  in  favor 
of  (me  of  the  parties  to  it,  naturally  excited  com- 
plaint and  opposition  from  the  other ;  and  Mr. 
GiiwieT^  of  Virginia,  said : 

"^In  referring  to  the  compromise  act,  the  true 
characteristics  of  that  act  which  recommended 
it  strongly  to  him,  were  that  it  contemplated 
that  duties  were  to  be  levied  for  revenue  only, 
and  in  the  next  place  to  the  amount  only  neces- 
sary to  the  supply  of  the  economical  wants  of 
the  goremment.  He  begged  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  principle  re- 
oopized  in  the  language  of  the  compromise — a 
principle  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  all 
time  to  come  by  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment It  i^  said  he,  that  duties  to  be  raised  for 
reveoue  are  to  be  raised  to  such  an  amount  only 
as  is  necessary  for  an  economical  administration 
of  the  government.  Some  inodental  protection 
nmst  necessarily  be  given,  and  he,  for  one,  com- 
ing! from  an  anti-tariff  portion  of  the  country, 
voaki  not  ol^t  to  it.  But  said  he,  we  were 
told  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
cfaosetts  [Mr.  Adams],  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  compromise  binding,  because  it  was  a  com- 
pact between  the  South  and  the  West,  in  which 
Kev  England  was  not  a  party,  and  it  was  cram- 
med down  her  throat  by  the  previous  question, 
he  Toting  against  it.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylrsDia  said  to-day  almost  the  same  thing,  for 
he  considered  it  merely  a  point  of  honor  which 
be  «i8  willing  to  concede  to  the  South,  and  that 
object  gained,  there  was  no  longer  reason  for 
adhering  to  it. 

*^  Did  the  gentleman  contend  that  no  law  was 
lading  on  New  England,  and  on  him.  unless  it 
'i&  sanctioned  by  him  and  the  New  England  dele- 
pttion  1  Sir,  said  Mr.  G.,  I  believe  that  it  is 
binding,  whether  sanctioned  by  New  England  or 
aec  The  gentleman  said  that  he  would  give 
the  public  iMids  to  the  States,  and  the  compro- 


mise act  to  the  dogs.  Sir,  if  the  lands  are  to 
be  given  to  the  States,  if  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions are  to  be  deducted  from  that  source  of 
revenue,  and  we  are  then  to  be  told  that  this 
furnishes  a  pretext,  first  for  borrowing,  and  then 
for  taxing  the  people,  we  may  well  feel  cause  for 
insisting  on  the  obligations  of  the  compromise. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  G.,  gentlemen  know  very  well  that 
there  is  some  virtue  in  the  compromise  act,  and 
that  though  it  may  be  repudiated  by  a  few  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  yet  the  people 
themselves  will  adhere  to  it  as  the  means  of 
averting  the  greatest  of  evils.  But  he  had  seen 
enough  to  show  him  that  the  power  of  giving 
might  be  construed  as  the  power  of  taking,  and 
he  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  proposition 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States — ^for  the  more 
that  you  give,  the  more  that  is  wanted. 

*' After  some  further  remarks^'  Mr.  G.  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  hurrymg  of  this  im- 
portant measure  through  at  the  present  session. 
Let  us  wait  until  sufficient  information  is  ob- 
tained to  enable  us  to  act  judiciously.    Let  us 
wait  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
for  raising  an  increased  revenue  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars  from  articles,  all  of  which,  under  the 
compromise  act,  are  eitner  free  of  duty  or  liable 
to  a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent.    Let  us  not 
be  told  that  on  account  of  the  appropriations  for 
a  home  squadron,  and  for  fortifications  amount- 
ing to  about  three  millions  of  dollars^  that  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  this  large  sum.    We  have  al- 
ready borrowed  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and 
durmg  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ewing 
tells  us  that  the  customs  will  yield  five  millions 
which  together,  will  make  seventeen  millions  or 
dollars  of  available  means  in  the  Treasury.   Then 
there  was  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  government  and  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  there  would  be  more  than 
twenty  millions  at  l^e  disposal  of  the  Ti'«>^Bury 
before  the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress.   Are  we  to  be  told,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  we 
are  to  increase  the  tariff  in  order  to  give  to  the 
States  this  fourth  instalment  under  the  deposit 
act  ?    No  sir ;  let  us  arrest  this  course  of  ex- 
travagance at  the  outset ;  let  us  arrest  that  bill 
which  is  now  hanging  in  the  other  House  [the 
distribution  bill],  and  which  I  trust  will  ever 
hang  there.  Let  us  arrest  that  bill  and  the  pro- 
ceed from  that  source  will,  in  the  coming  four 
years,  pay  this  twelve  million  loan.    But  these 
measures  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  system. 
Distribution  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  loan,  and 
a  loan  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  high  duties.    This 
was  an  extraordiiuuy  session  of  Congress,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  within  a  few  months 
a  r^lar  session — ^inasmuch  as  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  had  reported  a  resolution  contem- 
plating the  organization  of  a  select  committee,* 
with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  information  to 
aid  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  for  revenue— -and 
inasmuch  as  the  compromise  goes  fhUy  into 
operation  in  July  next — ^he  thought  that 
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dom,  as  well  u  jastkse,  demanded  that  they 
ehoold  not  hnny  through  so  important  a  mea- 
snre,  when  it  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  wants  of  the  goyemment. 

^  After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  G.  said 
that  it  was  time  that  he  and  his  whig  friends 
should  understand  one  another.  He  wanted 
now  to  understand  what  were  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  whig  party,  of  which  he  was  an 
humble  member.  He  had  for  six  or  seven  years 
been  a  member  of  that  party,  and  thought  he 
understood  their  principles,  but  he  much  feared 
that  he  had  been  acting  under  some  delusion ; 
and  now  that  they  were  all  here  together,  he 
wished  to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding." 

The  perfect  understanding  of  each  other  which 
"Mr,  Gilmer  wished  to  have  with  his  whig  friends, 
was  a  sort  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Clay  to  stand  by^ 
the  act  of  1833.  He  represented  that  party  on 
one  side  of  the  compromise,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
the  other :  and  now,  when  it  was  about  to  be 
abrogated,  he  naturally  called  on  the  guaranty 
of  the  other  side  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  pleasantly  and  sarcas- 
tically apostrophized  the  two  eminent  chiefs, 
who  represented  two  opposite  parties,  and  glo- 
riously saved  the  Union  (without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  goyemment),  at  the  making  of  that 
compromise :  and  treated  it  as  glory  that  had 
passed  by : 

'^  I  listened  with  edification  to  the  account  of 
the  venerable  member  fW>m  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams],  of  the  method  of  enacting  the  compro- 
mise act — ^what  may  be  called  the  perpetration 
of  that  memorable  measure.  Certainly  it  put 
an  end  to  fearful  strife.  Perhaps  it  saved  Uus 
glorious*  Union.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  respectfully  of  both  the  distinguished 
persons  who  are  said  to  have  accomplished  it. 
After  ally  however,  it  was  rather  their  individual 
achievement  than  an  act  of  Congress.  The  two 
chiefs,  the  towering  peaks,  of  overhanging  pro- 
hibitoiy  protection  and  forcible  nullification, 
nodded  their  summits  together,  and  the  work 
was  done,  without  the  active  agency  of  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Its  influences  on  public  tranquillity  were 
benignant  But  how  to  be  regarded  as  econond- 
cal  or  constitutional  lessons,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, which,  at  tlus  session,  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  unraveL  Undiscriminating  impost  twenty 
per  cent  flush  throughout,  on  all  articles  alike, 
will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  or 
of  my  State.  It  is  not  supposed  by  their  ad- 
vocates Uiat  it  wilL  The  present  bUl  is  to  be 
transient ;  we  are  to  have  more  particular^ore 
thorough  and  permanent  laws  hereafter.  With- 
out giving  in  my  adhemon  to  the  compromise 
act,  or  annoumang  opposition  to  it,  I  hope  to  see 


sudi  government  as  will  ensure  steady  employ- 
ment,  at  good  wages,  by  which  I  metB  h^ 
wages,  paid  in  hard  money  j  no  others  cm  be 
good,  high,  or  adequate,  or  money  at  all ;  for 
every  branch  of  industry,  agricultural,  oommer 
cial,  manufacturing,  and  navigation,  that  psho^ 
state  of  a  countiy,  to  whidi  Uiis  of  all  others  s 
entitled,  pulcherrimo  populifatHgia,^ 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  the  intinate 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  also  nused  his  Toice 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  act  which  bad  been 
kept  in  good  fidth  by  the  fi«e-trade  party,  a&d 
the  consuming  classes  while  so  injnriouB  to  them, 
and  was  now  to  be  impaired  the  moment  it  wa» 
to  become  beneficial : 

'*  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  demed 
the  binding  force  of  the  oompromise  act  Wm 
this  the  doctrine  of  tiie  party  in  power?  Mr. 
P.  had  wished  to  hear  from  kentncky,  that  be 
might  discover  whether  this  had  been  dete^ 
mined  in  conclave.    The  struggle  would  he  k- 
vere  to  bring  back  the  system  of  1824^  '28,  and 
'3Z    The  net  could  no  loi^^er  be  disgoiBed; 
and  ^ntlemen  might  prepare  tli^niselvu  for  the 
conflict    He  saw  plainly  that  this  bill  was  to 
be  passed  by,  and  that  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  tariff  policy  would  be  again  thnnrn  open 
as  though  the  compromise  actliad  no  existcDoe. 
Was  this  fidr?    In  1835-6,  when  the  last  ad- 
ministration had  taken  possession  of  power,  it 
was  determined  that  the  revenue  must  be  n- 
duced;  but  Mr.  P.  had  at  that  time  ivisted 
that,  though  there  was  a  surplus,  the  empro- 
mise  act  was  not  lightly  to  be  touched,  and  tbat 
it  would  therefore  oe  better  to  forbear  and  let 
that  act  run  its  course.   Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  had  then  come  up  and  congratulated  himoi 
his  speech ;  for  they  had  already  reeeiwd  the 
benefit  of  that  act  for  four  years.  Then  his  do^ 
trine  was  all  right  and  proper ;  but  now,  wbes 
the  South  came  to  enjov  its  share  of  Uie  benefit 
they  took  the  other  side,  and  the  compnoise 
was  as  nothing.    One  gentleman  had  said  that 
twenty-eight  millions  would  be  needed  to  cany 
on  the  government ;  anotiier,  that  twenty-sercii; 
another,  that  twenty-five ;  and  in  this  last  opin- 
ion, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  h- 
oersollT  agreed.    And,  as  this  sum  cooki  not 
be  raised  without  duties  over  20  per  cent  the 
compromise  must  be  set  aside.   Until  latel j  Mr. 
P.  had  not  been  prepared  for  this ;  he  had  ex- 
pected that  at  least  the  general  spirit  of  that 
act  would  be  carried  out  in  the  legi8lati(n<if 
Congress ;  but  he  now  saw  that  the  whole  taiiff 
question  must  be  met  in  dl  its  kagth  aod 
breadth." 

Very  Justly  did  Mr.  Pickens  say  that  the  hm 
had  been  kept  invx>late  while  opeiatiag  H^ 
riously  to  the  consumers— that  no  -alteration 
would  be  allowed  in  it    That  was  the  ootott 
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of  the  Coqgi«68  to  such  a  degree  that  a  pal- 
ptUe  error  in  reUtion  to  drawbadcs  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  rectified,  though  plundering  the  Trea- 
suiy  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
periDnom.  But  the  new  bill  was  to  be  passed : 
it  WIS  a  necessity :  for,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
AduDfl^  the  compromise  act  had  beggared  the 
l^Bisiirj,  and  would  continue  to  beggar  it — 
prodoctng  only  half  enough  Ibr  the  support  of 
the  gOYeinment :  and  the  misfortune  of  the  free 
tnde  party  was^  that  they  did  not  foresee  that 
eonseqaence  at  the  time,  as  others  did ;  or  see- 
ins  '^  ^'^i^  obliged  to  submit  to  what  the  high 
tariff  party  chose  to  impose  upon  them,  to  re- 
ka»  eminent  men  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
periloas  condition  in  whidi  the  nullification 
ordioanoe  had  placed  them.  It  passed  the  House 
bj  a  rote  of  116  to  101 — the  Tote  against  it 
being  stronger  thin  the  resistance  in  debate  in- 
dicated. 

The  expenses  of  coUectii^  the  duties  under 
the  murersal  ad  valorem  system,  in  which 
ereiy  thing  had  to  be  valued,  was  enormous, 
ind  required  an  army  of  revenue  ofiBcers — many 
of  them  mere  hack  politidans,  little  acquainted 
with  their  business,  less  attentive  to  it,  giving 
the  most  variant  and  discordant  valuations  to 
the  ssine  article  at  diflferent  places,  and  even  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times ;  and  often 
oomiptly ;  and  more  occupied  with  politics  than 
with  costom-hoase  duties.  This  was  one  of 
the  erils  foreseen  when  specific  duties  were 
ibolished  to  make  way  for  ad  valorems  and 
home  vahiatiotts,  and  wiU  continue  until  specific 
dnties  are  restored  as  formerly,  or  ^angeh^^ 
procured  to  make  the  valuations.  Mr.  Charles 
Jaied  Ingersoll  exposed  this  abuse  in  the  de- 
bate Qpon  this  bill,  showing  that  it  cost  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  collect  thirteen;  and 
that  two  thousand  officers  were  employed  about 
it.  who  also  employed  themselves  in  theeleo- 
tions.    He 


"Even  the  direct  tax  and  internal  duties 
leried  during  the  late  war  cost  but  little  more 
than  five  per  cent,  for  collection ;  whereas,  now, 
opon  an  income  decreasing  under  the  oompro- 
pnse  act  in  geometrical  ratio^  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing it  increases  in  that  ratio ;  amounting,  ao- 
onrding  to  the  answer  Igot  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Whys  and  Means,  to  at 
leiat  twelve  per  cent ;  near  two  millions  of  dol- 
^  says  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  SaltoxsthllI— one  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.     To  manage  the  cus- 


toms, government  is  obliged  to  employ  not  less 
than  two  thousand  officers,  heavily  paid,  and 
said  to  be  the  most  active  partisans;  those 
who,  in  this  metropolis,  are  extremely  annoy- 
ing by  their  importunate  contests  for  office,  and 
elsewhere  still  more  offensive  by  misconduct, 
sometimes  of  a  gross  kind,  as  in  the  instance  <» 
one,  whom  I  need  not  name,  in  my  district. 
The  venerable  genUeman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Everett]  suggested  yesterday  a  tax  on  auc- 
tions as  useful  to  American  manufactures.  On 
that,  I  give  no  opinion.  But  this  1  say,  that  a 
stamp  tax  on  bank  notes,  and  a  duty  on  auc- 
tions, would  not  require  fifty  men  to  collect 
them.  It  is  not  for  us  of  the  minority  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  be  laid.  Yet  I  make 
bold  to  suggest  to  the  friends  of  the  great 
leader,  who,  next  to  the  President,  has  the 
power  of  legislation  at  present,  that  one  of 
three  alternatives  is  inevitable." 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  where  it  found 
its  two  authors — such  to  the  public ;  but  in  rel 
ative  positions  very  different  from  what  they 
were  when  it  was  passed — then  united,  now  di- 
vided— then  concurrent,  now  antagonistic :  and 
the  antagonism,  general  upon  all  measures,  was 
to  be  special  on  this  one.  Their  connection 
with  the  subject  made  it  their  function  to  lead 
off  in  its  consideration ;  and  their  antagonist 
positions  promised  sharp  encounters— which 
did  not  ful  to  come.  From  the  first  word  tem- 
per was  manifest ;  and  especially  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay.  He  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  bill 
when  it  was  called :  Mr.  Calhoun  wished  it  put 
off  till  Monday.  (It  was  then  Friday.)  Mr. 
Clay  persevered  in  his  call  to  go  on  with  the 
bill,  as  the  way  to  give  general  satisfEu^ion. 
Then  ensued  a  brief  and  peremptory  scene, 
thus  appearing  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  subject  had  bet- 
ter lie  over.  Senators  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examininff  the  amendments ;  inde^  few  had 
even  the  bul  before  them,  not  expecting  it  to 
come  up.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  was  important  to  give  satia- 
fkction,  but  the  best  way  vras  to  do  what  was 
right  and  proper ;  and  he  always  found  that,  in 
the  end,  it  satisfied  more  persons  than  they 
would  by  looking  about  and  around  to  see  what 
particular  interest  could  be  conciliated.  What- 
ever touched  the  revenue  touched  the  pockets 
of  the  people^  and  should  be  looked  to  with 
great  caution.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  was  so 
preposterous  as  to  expect,  by  a  nigh  du^  on 
these  articles,  to  increase  the  revenue.  If  the 
duty  was  placed  at  20  per  cent  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  smuggling.  The  articles  in 
ouestion  would  not  bear  any  such  duty;  in- 
deed, if  they  were  reduced  to  5  per  cent  more 
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revenue  would  be  realused.  He  really  hoped 
the  senator  would  let  the  matter  lie  over  until 
to-morrow  or  Monday." 

^  Mr.  Glat  said  he  always  found,  when  there 
was  a  Journey  to  be  performed,  that  it  was  as 
well  to  maJce  the  start ;  if  they  only  got  five  or 
six  miles  on  the  way,  it  was  so  mudi  gained  at 
least" 

^'Mr.  Calhoun.  We  ought  to  hare  had 
some  notice." 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  give  you  notice  now.  Start ! 
start !  The  amendment  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  understood.  It  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  exempt  the  articles  named  fh>m 
the  list  of  exceptions  in  the  bill,  by  which  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
Those  who  agreed  to  it  could  say  ^aye,'  and' 
those  who  did  not  'no;'  and  that  was  all  he 
should  say  on  the  subject" 

The  bill  went  on.    Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

^  He  was  now  to  be  called  on  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  proposing,  as  it  did.  a  great  increase  of 
taxes  on  the  community,  oecause  it  was  an  oxi- 

Omeasur^.  He  should  give  his  votes  as  if 
e  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff.  The 
exigency  was  produced  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  I'ley  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  This  necessity  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  present  administration — it  was  of 
their  making^  and  he  should  vote  for  this  as  if 
he  were  settlmg  the  taxes,  and  as  if  the  gentle- 
men had  done  their  duty,  and  had  not  b^  ex- 
travagance and  distribution  created  a  defiaency 
in  the  Treasury,  for  which  they  were  responsi- 
ble. They  yesterday  passed  a  bill  emptying 
the  Treasury,  by  giving  away  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to-day  we  have  a  bill  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  resort  to  a  tax  which 
in  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act 
The  compromise  au^t  provides  that  no  duty  shall 
be  laid  except  for  toe  economical  support  of  the 
government ;  and  he  regarded  the  giving  avmy 
of  the  public  lands  a  violation  of  that  act, 
whether  the  duty  was  raised  to  20  per  cent  or 
not,  because  they  had  not  attempted  to  bring 
down  the  expenses  of  the  government  to  an 
economical  standard.  He  should  proceed  with 
this  bill  as  if  he  were  fixing  the  tariff;  he 
thought  an  average  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  our  imports  would  raise  an  ample  rev- 
enue for  the  support  of  the  government^  and  in 
his  votes  on  the  several  classes  of  articles  he 
should  bear  this  average  in  mind,  imposing 
higher  duties  on  some,  and  lower  duties  on 
others,  as  he  thought  the  several  cases  called 
for." 

*^  Mr.  Benton  said  the  bill  came  in  the  right 
place;  and  at  the  right  moment:  it  came  to 
fill  up  the  gap  which  we  had  just  made  in  the 
revenue  by  voting  away  the  land-money.  He 
should  not  help  to  fill  that  gap.    Those  who 


made  it  may  fill  it.    He  knew  the  gOTemmeDk 
needed  money,  and  must  have  it^  and  be  did  not 
intend  to  vote  fiu;tiously,  to  stop  its  vbeds,  but 
considerately  to  compel  it  to  do  right  Stop 
the  land-money  distribution,  and  he  woold  vote 
to  supply  its  place  by  increased  duties  on  im- 
ports ;  but  while  that  branch  of  the  reTeaue 
was  lavished  on  the  States  in  order  to  pnitfaase 
popularity  for  those  who   squandered  it,  he 
would  not  become  accessory  to  their  offenoe  bj 
giving  them  other  money  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.    The  present  c.xasion,  he  said,  was  one  of 
high  illustration  of  the  vick>us  and  debauching 
distribution  schemes.     When  those  sdieiiNS 
were  first  broached  in  this  chamber  ten  jetn 
before,  it  was  solely  to  get  rid  of  a  suiplus— 
solely  to  get  rid  of  money  lying  idle  in  the 
Treasury — ^merely    to   return   to  the  people 
money  which  they  had  put  into  the  Tretsoiy 
and  for  which  there  was  no  public  use.   Snch 
was  the  argument  for  these  distributions  for 
the  first  years  they  were  attempted.    Thai  the 
distributors  advanced  a  step  further,  and  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  land  money  for  a  series  of 
years,  without  knowing  whether  there  wooM  be 
any  surplus  or  not    Now  they  have  taken  the 
final  stride,  and  propose  to  borrow  money,  and 
divide  it :  propose  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  and 
divide  it :  for  that  is  what  the  distribution  of 
the  land  money  comes  to.    It  is  not  a  scpante 
fund :  it  is  part  of  the  public  revenue :  it  is  in 
the  Treasury :  and  is  as  much  custom-honse 
revenue,  for  the  customs  have  to  be  resorted  to 
to  supply  its  place.    It  is  as  much  public  mooey 
as  that  which  is  obtained  bpoo  loan :  for  the 
borrowed  money  goes  to  supply  its  loss.   The 
distribution  law  is  a  firaud  and  a  cheat  on  its 
fiice:  its  object  is  to  debauch  the  people,  anl 
to  do  it  with  their  own  money;  and  I  will 
neither  vote  for  the  act ;   nor  for  any  tax  to 
supply  its  place." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Woodbury  to  indnde 
sumach  among  the  dutiable  articles,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  article  of  home  growth 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  for  domestic  manu&^ 
turing  purposes  ought  to  be  encouraged  Mr. 
Clay  opposed  this  motion,  and  fell  into  a  pe^ 
feet  free-trade  argument  to  justify  his  oppos- 
tion,  and  to  show  that  sumach  ought  to  come 
in  fi>ee.  This  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  an  opportimitr, 
which  was  not  n^lectod,  to  compliment  him  on 
his  convcrsfon  to  the  right  faith ;  and  this  oom- 
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pliment  led  to  some  interesting  remarks  on 
both  sides,  in  which  each  greeted  the  other  in  a 
leij  diilerent  spirit  from  what  they  had  done 
▼hen  thej  were  framing  that  oompromise  which 
one  of  them  was  now  breaking.    Thus : 

'^Mr.  Clat  said  it  was  Ycry  true  that  sumach 
▼13  an  irticle  of  home  growth ;  but  he  under- 
stood it  was  abundant  where  it  was  not  wanted ; 
tnd  where  those  manufactures  exist  which 
▼odd  require  it,  there  was  none  to  be  found. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  bad  not  as  yet 
been  cnltivated  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
probably  would  not  be,  as  long  as  agricultural 
labor  oould  be  more  profitably  employed.  Im- 
jxnted  sumach  came  from  countries  where  la- 
bor ms  mudi  ch^per  than  in  this  countiy,  and 
he  thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
&ctniers  to  obtain  it  upon  the  cheapest  terms 
they  can.  Our  agricultural  labor  would  be 
moeh  employed  in  other  channels  of  industry." 

"Mr.  Calhoun  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  at  last  coming  round 
in  support  of  this  sound  doctrine.  It  was  just 
▼hat  be  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  long  expected  that 
Mr.  Clay  would  be  forced  to  conform  to,  that 
those  articles  ought  to  be  imported,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  abroad  on  cheaper  terms  than 
thej  can  be  produced  at  home." 

''Mr.  Clay  tJiought  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  not  entitled  to  his  interpretation 
of  what  he  (Mr.  Clay)  had  said.  The  senator 
fionTerts  a  few  words  expressed  in  fayor  of  con- 
tinning  the  free  importation  of  sumach,  under 
present  circumstances,  into  a  general  approba- 
tion of  free  trade — a  thing  wholly  out  of  yiew 
in  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  mind  at  the  time  he  made 
bis  remarlLB.  It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pe- 
oiliar  habit  of  mind  in  which  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  that 
he  ▼IS  thus  always  trying  to  reduce  every  thing 
to  his  system  of  abstractions." 

These  "  abstractions,"  and  this  "  peculiar 
habit,'' were  a  standing  resort  with  Mr.  Clay 
▼hen  a  little  pressed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  They 
▼ere  mere  flouts,  but  authorizing  retaliation ; 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  question 
▼IS  to  break  up  that  oompromise  which  (in  his 
P^  of  it,  the  uniyersal  20  per  cent,  ad  ralo- 
fems)  was  the  refined  essence  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
fiittocial  system,  and  which  was  to  be  perpetual, 
and  for  which  he  had  already  paid  the  conside- 
ration in  the  nine  years'  further  endurance  of  the 
protectire  system :  when  this  was  the  work  in 
hand,  and  it  aggravated  by  the  imperative  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  brought  on — refusal  to  wait 
till  Monday,  and  that  most  extemporaneous 
notice,  accompanied  by  the  command,  ^  start ! 
sttft  I  "—all  this  was  a  good  justification  to  Mr. 


Calhoun  in  the  biting  spirit  which  he  gave  to 
his  replies— getting  sharper  as  he  went  on,  until 
Mr.  Clay  pleasantly  took  refuge  under  sumach 
— popularly  called  shoe-make  in  the  South  and 
West. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  had  evidently  very  strong  prejudices 
against  what  he  calls  abstractions.  This  would 
be  easily  understood  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  senator  and  his  friends 
characterized  as  abstractions.  What  he  and 
they  called  abstractions,  was  the  principle  of 
scrutiny  and  opposition  so  powerfully  evinced 
Dy  this  side  of  the  Senate,  against  the  low  esti- 
mates, ruinous  projects,  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures which  constitute  the  leading  meas- 
ures of  the  present  administration.  As  regards 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  if  these  were  ab- 
stractions, he  was  happy  to  know  that  he  was 
in  company  with  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain.  He  referred  to  the  report  re- 
cently made  in  Parliament  on  this  subject — a 
document  of  eminent  ability." 

^*Mr.  Cla^  obsen'cd  that  the  senator  fh>m 
South  Carobna  based  his  abstractions  on  the 
theories  of  books— on  English  authorities,  and 
on  the  arguments  uiged  in  favor  of  free  trade  by 
a  certain  party  in  the  British  Parliament.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Clay),  and  his  friends  would  not  admit 
of  these  authorities  being  entitled  to  as  much 
weight  as  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  which 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  itas  found  to  be  in  favor 
of  protecting  home  manufactures  to  an  extent 
sufBcient  to  keep  tbem  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. This  was  the  whole  difference.  The  sen- 
ator was  in  favor  of  book  theory  and  abstrac- 
tions: he  (Mr.  Clay)  and  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  and  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.  And  what  better  proof  could 
be  given  of  national  decision  on  this  point 
than  that  furnished  by  the  recent  elections  in 
Great  Britain.  A  report  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  written  by  the  astute  and  ingenious 
Scotcnman,  Mr.  Hume,  had  obtained  pretty  gen- 
eral circulation  in  this  country.  On  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  that  report  the  Britis^h  min- 
istry went  before  the  people  of  England  at  a 
general  election,  and  the  result  proved  that  they 
were  rcpudiatea." 

"  Mr,  Calhoun  had  supposed  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  was  possessed  uf  more  tact  than  to 
allude  at  all  to  the  recent  elections  in  England, 
and  claim  them  as  a  triumph  of  his  principles, 
much  less  to  express  himself  in  such  strong 
terms  of  approbation  at  the  result  The  sena- 
tor was,  however,  elated  at  the  favorable  result 
of  the  late  elections  to  the  tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. That  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  i 
for  the  interests,  objects,  and  aims  of  the  torv 
party  there  and  the  whig  party  here,  are  identi- 
cal. The  identity  of  the  two  parties  is  remark- 
able.   The  tory  party  are  the  patrons  of  corpo- 
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rate  monopolies ;  and  are  nai  you  7  They  are 
advocates  of  a  high  tariff;  ana  are  not  you? 
They  are  the  supporters  of  a  national  hank; 
and  are  not  you  ?  They  are  for  corn-laws — 
laws  oppressive  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
favorable  to  their  own  power;  and  are  not 
you?  Witness  this  bill  The  lory  party  in 
England  are  not  supported  by  the  British  peo- 
ple. That  party  is  the  representative  of  the 
mere  aristocraoy  of  the  country,  which,  by  the 
most  odious  and  oppressive  system  of  coercion 
exercised  over  the  tenantry  of  the  country,  has 
obtained  the  power  of  starving  the  mass  of  the 
people,  by  the  continuation  of  laws  exclusively 
protecting  the  landed  interests,  that  is,  the  rent 
rolls  of  the  aristocracy.  These  laws  that  party 
will  uphold,  rather  than  suffer  the  people  to  ob- 
tain cheap  bread.  The  administration  party  in 
England  wished  to  dissipate  this  odious  system 
of  exclusive  legislation,  and  to  give  the  mass  of 
the  poople  cheap  bread  This  the  senator  ttom 
Kentucky  characterizes  as  ridiculous  abstrac- 
tion. And  who  are  these  tories  of  England  ? 
Do  not  the  abolitionists  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  party  ?  Those  veiy  abolitionists, 
who  have  more  sympathy  for  the  negroes  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  than  for  the  starving  and 
oppressed  white  laborers  of  England.  And  why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tory  party  to 
have  high  rents  at  home,  and  high  tarin  duties 
against  the  sugar  of  this  country,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  owners  of  estates  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  This  is  the  party,  the  success  of  which, 
at  the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain,  has  so 
elated  the  senator  from  Kentucky !  The  suc- 
cess of  that  party  in  England,  and  of  the  whig 
party  here^  is  the  success  of  the  great  money 
power,  which  concentrates  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties,  and  identifies  their  principles.  The 
struggle  of  both  is  a  struggle  for  the  ascendency 
of  tms  great  money  power.  When  the  whole 
subject  is  narrowly  looked  into,  it  is  seen  that 
the  whole  question  at  issue  is  that  of  the  as- 
cendency of  this  enormous  and  dangerous  power, 
or  that  of  popular  rights.  And  this  is  a  strug- 
gle which  the  opposition  in  this  Capitol,  to 
whom  alone  the  people  of  this  country  can  now 
look  for  protection  against  the  measures  threat* 
ened  to  be  consummated  here,  will  maintain  to 
the  last,  regardless  of  the  success  of  the  tories 
abroad  or  uieir  allies  at  home." 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  meet  these  biting  interroga- 
tories. He  did  not  undertake  to  show  any  in- 
justice in  classifying  his  modem  whig  party 
with  the  English  high  tory  party,  but  hauled 
Q%  washing  his  hands  of  sympathy  for  that 
party — ^a  retreat,  for  which  Mr.  Calhoun  taunted 
him  in  his  reply.  Fact  was,  the  old  federal 
party — ^and  I  never  refer  to  them  as  such  in  re- 
proach— ^had  become  unpopular,  and  changed 
name  without  changing  principles.    They  took 


that  of  whig,  as  havmg  a  sednctive  lefohtioii* 
aiy  odmr,  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  it 
had  not  a  princiide  in  common  with  the  vlugi 
of  the  revolution  which  their  advenaries  bid 
not  also ;  and  that  in  reality  they  oecapied  the 
precise  ground  in  our  political  parties  whidi  the 
high  tory  party  did  in  England.    Mr.  Gilhoni 
drove  this  home  to  Mr.  Clay  with  a  point  and 
power,  and  a  closeness  of  applicatioii,  whkh 
stock,  and  required  an  excnlpatoiy  aii6irer,if 
any  could  be  given.    But  none  such  vis  at- 
tempted, either  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  hii 
friends ;  and  the  issue  has  shown  the  foUj  of 
taking  a  name  without  corresponding  voiU* 
The  name  "  whig  "  has  been  pretty  well  gitcn 
up,  without  finding  a  better,  and  perhaps  with- 
out saving  the  commendable  principle  of  coo* 
servatism  which  wras  in  it ;  and  whkh,  m  its 
liberal  and  enlightened  sense,  is  so  essential  m 
all  governments.  One  thing  both  the  disputants 
seemed  to  foiget,  though  others  did  not ;  and  tbat 
was^that  Mr.Oldhonn  had  acted  with  this  party 
for  ten  years  against  President  Jackson. 

"  Mr.  Clay  denied  that  he  had  made  any  boact 
of  the  success  of  the  tories  in  the  Engliah  ele^ 
tions.  He  had  expressed  no  sympmy  with 
that  party.  He  cared  nothing  about  thor  sac- 
cess,  though  he  did  hope  that  the  tones  would 
not  come  into  power  in  this  country.  He  hid 
only  adverted  to  their  triumph  in  England  as  as 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  English  nation  on 
the  subject  of  free  trade.  His  arenment  wis. 
that  no  matter  what  contending  politicians  said 
about  abstract  principles,  when  it  came  to  the 
practical  action  of  the  whole  nation  on  these 
principles^  that  action  was  found  decisive  agunst 
theories  and  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  nations 
all  over  the  globe.  As  to  the  success  of  the 
tories  in  Engumd,  he  had  firequently  made  the 
renuirk  that  this  government  had  more  to  ex- 
pect from  the  justice  of  a  tory  ministry  thaaa 
whiff  ministry,  either  in  England  or  France,  as 
the  latter  were  afraid  of  being  sKxmsed  of  bong 
swayed  by  their  liberal  sentiments." 

This  was  disavowing  a  iellow-lbeling''tft 
showing  a  difieienoe ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  sedog 
his  advantage,  followed  it  up  with  dinduog 
vigor,  and  concluded  with  a  taunt  justified  bf 
the  occasion. 

**  Mr.  Calhoun  said  when  there  was  a  qn»- 
tion  at  issue  between  the  senator  fiom  K^ 
tucky  and  himself;  that  senator  was  not  tto 
judge  of  its  accuracy,  nor  was  he ;  but  be*^ 
leave  it  to  the  Senate,  and  to  all  present  who 
had  heard  the  argument,  if  he  had  not  metn 
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fcirif.  Did  be  sot  quote,  in  tones  of  exultation, 

the  trinmph  of  the  torj  party  in  England  as  the 

triamph  of  his  principles  oyer  the  principles  of 

free  tndel    And  when  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had 

noticed  the  points  of  identity  in  principle  he- 

tveeo  the  torj  party  of  Enghuid  and  the  whig 

ptrtj  of  this  country,  had  the  senator  attempted 

to  replj?    Nay  more,  he  had  alluded  to  the 

strikiog  ooinddence  between  the  party  affinities 

in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and  showed 

that  this  rictory  was  not  a  toiy  victoiy  only, 

hat  in  abolitionist  rictory — ^the  adyocates  of 

h^h  Uxes  on  sugar  joining  the  advocates  of 

high  taxes  on  bread,  and  now  the  senator  wishes 

to  produce  theimpiession  that  he  had  not  iairly 

met  the  question,  and  tries  to  make  a  new  issue. 

There  was  one  trait  in  the  senator^s  character, 

which  he  had  often  noticed.    He  makes  his  on- 

slau^ts  with  great  impetuosity,  not  always 

thinking  where  th^  will  carry  him ;  and  when 

he  finds  himself  in  difficulty,  all  his  great  in- 

eennity  is  taxed  to  make  -a  skilful  retreat 

uke  the  French  seneral,  Moreau,  he  is  more 

oelebrated  for  the  dexterity  of  his  retreats  than 

the  bme  of  his  battles.'* 

Mr.  Chy  pleasantly  terminated  this  interlude^ 
which  was  certainly  unprofitable  to  him,  by  le- 
caUiqg  the  Senate  to  the  question  before  tiiem, 
which  was  simply  in  relation  to  the  free,  or 
taxed  importation  of  Bumach :  a  word  which  he 
pnmoonoed  with  an  air  and  emphasis,  peculiar 
to  himself)  and  which  had  the  effect  of  a  satiric 
speech  when  he  wished  to  make  any  thing  ap* 
pear  oootemptible,  or  ridiculous. 

^  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  not  goii^  into  a 
dittertatiou  on  the  political  institutions  of  the 
British  nation.  He  would  merely  recapitulate 
the  &cts  with  relation  to  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  administration  puly  in  England 
«wl  the  tory  party.  Here  Mr.  Clay  renstatcd 
the  position  of  both  parties  at  the  recent  elec- 
tioD,  and  the  result ;  and  concluded  by  declar- 
ing; that,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  whether  it  was  a  tory  victory 
in  Engknd  and  a  whig  victorr  here,  but  whether 
^mach  was  or  was  not  to  be  admitted  tree  of 
^Qtjr.  He  thoi^ht  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
RTert  to  that  question  and  let  it  be  decided, 
for  hie  part^  he  cared  yery  little  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  He  would  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to 
^^ccide  the  question  just  as  it  pleased." 

The  vote  was  taken :  sumach  was  taxed :  the 
fivogn  rival  was  discouraged — ^with  what  bene- 
fit to  the  American  ftrmer,  and  the  domestic 
power  of  the  artide,  the  elaborate  statistics  of 
the  decennial  census  has  yet  failed  to  inform  us, 
B«t  certainly  so  insignifioant  a  weed  has  rarely 
^  the  occasion  of  such  keen  debate,  between 


such  eminent  men,  on  a  theatre  so  elevated. 
The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  Inll  was  at  a 
point  of  more  concern  to  the  American  fkrmer : 
and  appears  thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

**  Mr.  Allkn  had  proposed  to  make  salt  a  fVee 
articla  which  Mr.  Walker  had  proposed  to 
amena  by  adding  gunny  bags. 

^  Mr.  Benton  appealed  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  let 
the  vote  be  taken  on  salt 

'*  Mr.  Kino  also  appealed  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

''Mr.  Walker  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends,  he  should  withdraw  his  amendment  for 
the  present,  as  it  was  supposed  by  some  it  might 
embarrass  the  original  amendment 

^  Mr.  Huntington  exposed  the  amendment 
as  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act 
It  would  result  also,  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
extensive  American  works  engaged  in  this  manu- 
facture, and  would  give  the  foreign  manufiictur- 
ers  a  monopoly  in  trade,  which  would  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  the  article  as  it  en- 
tered mto  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

^  Mr.  Kino  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise 
act,  so  far  as  it  could  be  maintained.  The  article 
of  salt  entered  equally  into  the  consumption  of 
all  classes — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  He 
should  vote  for  this  amendment  If  the  senator 
wished,  he  would  vote  to  amend  the  proposition 
so  that  it  should  not  take  effect  till  the  30th  of 
June,  1842 ;  and  that  would  prevent  its  inter- 
ference with  the  compromise.  He  hoped  the 
experiment  would  be  made,  and  be  ascertained 
whether  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of 
government  could  be  raised  by  taxation  on  other 
articles  which  could  better  bear  it  He  should 
vote  for  the  amendment 

^  Mr.  Bates  said  the  duty  on  salt  affected  two 
great  portions  of  the  commimity  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner — ^the  interior  of  the  country, 
which  derived  their  supplies  fVom  the  domestic 
manufacture,  fh>m  salines,  and  those  parts  on 
the  seaboard  which  were  supplied  with  imported 
salt.  The  price  of  salt  for  the  interior  of  the 
country,  which  was  supplied  with  domestic  saltL 
of  which  there  was  a  great  abundance,  woula 
not  be  affected  by  an  imposition  of  duty,  as  the 
price  was  regulated  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
could  not  be  repealed  or  modified ;  but  the  price 
of  salt  on  the  seabovd,  which  was  supplied  by 
imports,  and  some  manufactured  from  marine 
water,  would,  however  gentlemen  might  be  dis- 
posed to  disbelieve  it,  to  increased  if  the  duty* 
were  taken  off;  as  the  manufactories  of  salt  from 
marine  water  would  be  entirely  suspended,  since 
none  would  continue  the  investment  of  their 
capital  in  so  uncertain  a  business — the  foreign 
supply  being  quite  irre^lar.  Thus  perhaps,  a 
third  of  the  supplies  beuiff  cut  off,  a  greater  de« 
mand  would  arise,  and  the  price  be  increased 
on  the  seaboard,  while  the  interior  would  not  be 
affected. 
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"Mr.  Sevier  wished  to  know  how  much  reve- 
nue wBfl  collected  from  salt;  he  had  heard  it 
stated  that  the  drawbacks  amounted  to  more 
than  the  duty ;  if  so,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
it  among  the  free  articles. 

« Mr.  Clay  did  not  recollect  positively ;  he 
believed  the  duty  was  about  8400,000,  and  the 
drawbacks  near  $260,000— the  tax  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  drawback. 

« Mr.  Calhoun  said,  individually  there  was, 
perhaps,  no  article  which  he  would  prefer  to  have 
exempted  from  duty  than  salt,  but  he  was  op- 
posed  bjr  any  vote  of  his,  to  give  a  pretext  for 
a  violation  of  the  compromise  act  hereafter. 
The  dutyon  salt  was  going  off  gradually,  and 
tuU  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  safety  to 
commercial  interests.  No  one  could  regard  the 
biU  before  them  as  permanent  It  was  evident 
that  the  whole  system  would  have  to  be  revised 
under  the  compromise  system. 

"  Mr.  Walker  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  He  regarded  a  tax  on  salt  as  in- 
human and  unjust  It  was  almost  as  necessary 
to  human  life  as  the  air  they  breathed,  and 
should  be  exempted  from  all  burdens  whatever. 
Mr.  Allen  then  modified  his  amendment  so 
as  that  It  should  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
3dof  June,  1842. 

"  Mr.  Clat  spoke  against  the  amendment ; 
and  said  the  very  circumstance  of  the  univer- 
sality of  Its  use,  was  a  reason  it  should  come  in 
for  Its  share  of  taxation.  He  never  talked  about 
the  poor,  but  he  believed  he  felt  as  much,  and 
probably  more,  than  those  who  did.  Who  were 
the  poor  ?  Why  we  were  all  poor ;  and  any 
attempt  to  select  certain  classes  for  taxation  was 
absurd,  as  before  the  collector  came  round  they 
might  be  poor.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
tax  might  not  be  interfered  with.  This  was  a 
subject  which  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Macon  took 
under  their  peculiar  care,  and  other  gentlemen 
jiad  smce  mounted  the  hobby,  and  literally  rode 
It  down.  He  could  tell  them,  if  they  desired  to 
preserve  the  compromise,  they  must  leave  the 
salt  tax  alone. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  Benton,  Calhoun,  and  Preston, 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment^  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
as  follows :  ^ 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay 

of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 

liobcrts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Prentiss, 

Preston,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Walker 

'  White,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young^21.     ' 

Nays— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hun- 
tington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Porter, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Sturgeon,  Tall- 
madge,  and  Woodbridge— 23. 


This  odious  and  Impious  tax  on  salt  has  been 
kept  up  by  a  combination  of  private  and  political 


interests.    The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  tf 
New  England  and  the  domestic  numu&ctnRn 
of  salt  on  the  Kenhawa  and  in  New  York,  con- 
stituting the  private  interest ;  and  the  tariff-pro- 
tectivo  party  constitutii^  the  political  interest 
The  duty  has  been  reduced,  not  abolished ;  and 
the  iiyury  has  become  greater  to  the  Treasuiy 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction;  and  still  re- 
mains considerable  to  the  consumers.   The  aJt 
duty,  previous  to  the  full  takmg  effect  of  the 
compromise  act  of  1833,  paid  the  fishing  bountiei 
and  allowances  founded  upon  it,  and  left  a  sv- 
plus  for  the  Treasury:  now,  and  since  1842, 
these  bounties  and  allowances  take  the  whole 
amount  of  the  salt  duty,  and  a  laige  som  be 
sides,  out  of  the  public  Treasuiy.    In  five  yeais 
(from  1848  to  1854),  the  duty  produced  from 
about  $210,000,  to  «220,000 ;  and  the  bomties 
and  allowances  during  the  same  time,  were  firoo 
about  8240,000,  to  $300,000;  leaving  the  TreM- 
ury  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  the  difference :  and, 
without  going  into  figures,  the  same  result  mar 
be  predicated  of  every  year  since  1842.   To  the 
consumer  the  tax  still  remaining,  although  odr 
one-fifth  of  the  value,  about  doubles  the  cost  of 
the  article  consumed  to  the  consumer.  It  sends 
all  the  salt  to  the  custom-house,  and  throws  it 
into  the  hands  of  regraters ;  and  they  eomlniie, 
and  nearly  double  the  price. 

The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  was  oi 
Mr.  Woodbury's  motion  to  exempt  tea  and 
oofiee  from  duty,  which  was  successful  bj  a 
large  vote— 39  to  10.  The  nays  were :  Mwas. 
Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentnckr, 
Henderson,  Leeds  Kerr,  Merrick,  Preston, 
Rives,  Southard.  The  bill  was  then  passed  bj 
a  general  vote,  only  eleven  against  it,  upon  tiie 
general  ground  that  the  government  must  bare 
revenue :  but  those  who  voted  against  it  thongbt 
the  proper  way  to  stop  the  land  biU  was  to  deoj 
this  supply  until  that  was  given  up. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833-— by  a  mere 
blunder,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  such  an  omis- 
sion could  have  been  intentional — ^in  proridiiig 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported  sagars, 
molasses,  and  salt,  made  no  corresponding  ff^ 
vision  for  the  reduction  of  drawbacks  wheo  the 
sugars  underwent  refining  andexportatira ;  nor 
upon  molasses  when  converted  into  rum  and 
exported ;  nor  on  the  fishing  bounties  and  al 
lowances,  when  the  salt  was  re-exported  on  tha 
fish  which  had  been  cured  by  it.    This  omissioB 
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wu  detected  at  the  time  by  members  not  putieB 
to  the  oompromifie,  but  not  allowed  to  be  cor- 
rected by  any  one  unfriendly  to  the  compromise. 
The  tothor  of  this  View  offered  an  amendment 
to  that  effect— which  was  rejected,  by  yeas  and 
oajs,  AS  follows :  Yeas — Messrs.  Benton,  Buck- 
KTj  Calhoim,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  For- 
s}th,  Johnson,  Kane,  King,  Rires,  Robinson, 
Sejmour,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins, 
and  Wright   Nays — ^Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Knight^  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Nau- 
dam,  Pomdezter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Spngue,  Tipton,  Troup,  and  Tyler.    Of 
those  then  voting  against  this  provision,  one 
(Mr.  Ewing,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  now, 
in  1841,  recommended  its  adoption,  so  lar  as  it 
reltted  to  refined  sugars  and  rum;  anoth^ 
(Mr.  Clay),  supported  Ins  recommendation ;  a 
tlurd  (Mr.  Tyler),   approved    the   act  which 
adqited  it:  but  all  this,  after  the  injury  had 
heen  going  on  for  eight  years,  and  had  plundered 
the  Treasoiy  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  new  tariff  act  of  this  extra  session 
made  the  corresponding  reductions,  and  by  a 
mnnimous vote  in  each  House;  the  writer  of 
this  Tiew,  besides  his  motion  at  the  time,  hav- 
ing renewed  it,  and  in  vain,  almost  every  year 
sfterwards — always  rejected  on  the  cry  that 
the  compromise  was  sacred  and  inviolable — ^had 
saved  the  Union  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and 
would  endanger  it  the  day  it  was  broken.  Well ! 
it  was  pretty  well  broken  at  this  extra  session : 
tad  the  Union  was  just  as  much  destroyed  by 
its  breakmg  as  it  had  been  saved  by  its  making. 
Id  one  case  the  reductions  of  drawback  re- 
maned nntouched— that  of  the  bounties  and 
aQowances  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
foonded  on  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  fisher- 
man, or  the  exporter,  the  amount  of  duty  sup- 
posed to  have  been  paid  on  the  imported  salt 
carried  bai^  out  of  the  country  on  that  part  of 
the  fish  wluch  was  exported.   The  fisheries  have 
so  long  possessed  this  advantage  that  they  now 
daim  it  as  a  right — ^no  such  pretension  being 
Ktopuntil  it  was  attacked  as  an  abuse.  Acom- 
Qittee  of  the  Senate,  in  the  year  1846,  of  which 
Mr.  Benton  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  John  Davis 
<jf  Mittachnsetts,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
vcie  members,  made  a  report  which  explored  this 
those  to  its  source ;  but  without  beii^  able  to  get 
itoorrecied.  The  abase  commenced  after  the  late 


war  with. Great  Britain,  and  has  taken  since 
that  time  about  six  millions  of  dollars ;  and  is 
now  going  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand'  dollars  per  annum.  In  tbe  earlier 
ages  of  the  government,  these  bounties  and  al- 
lowances were  always  stated  in  the  annual 
treasury  report,  according  to  their  true  nature 
in  connection  with  the  salt  duties,  and  as  de- 
pendent  upon  those  duties :  and  the  sums  al- 
lowed were  always  carried  out  in  bushels  of 
salt:  which  would  show  how  much  salt  was 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  exported  fish.  A  treasury  statement  * 
of  that  kind  at  present,  would  show  about  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  for- 
eign salt  (for  it  is  only  on  the  foreign  that  the 
bounties  and  allowances  accrue),  so  exported, 
while  there  is  only  about  one  million  of  bushels 
imported — nineteen-twentieths  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  other  branches  of  business — ^beef  and 
pork  packing,  and  bacon  curing,  for  example: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
branches  export  fiu*  more  foreign  salt  on  the  ar- 
ticles they  send  abroad,  than  is  done  on  cod  and 
mackerel  exported.  In  viewing  the  struggles 
about  these  bounties  and  allowances,  I  have  of- 
ten had  occasion  to  admire  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legislators  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South  and  West — the  former  always  intent 
upon  the  benefits  of  legislation — the  latter  upon 
the  honors  of  the  government 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

FATIONALBANK:    FIBST  BILL. 

This  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session,  and 
the  great  object  of  the  whig  party,  and  the  one 
without  which  all  other  measures  would  be 
deemed  to  bo '  incomplete,  and  the  victorious 
election  itself  little  better  than  a  defeat  Though 
kept  out  of  view  as  an  issue  during  the  canvass, 
it  was  known  to  every  member  of  the  party  to 
be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  contest,  and  the 
crowning  consummation  of  ten  years  labor  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.  It  was  kept  in  the 
background  for  a  reason  perfectly  understood. 
Both  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  been 
ultra  against  a  national  bank  while  members  of 
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the  democratic  partj :  they  had  both,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  in  a 
small  minority  in  fiivor  of  issuing  a  writ  of 
scire  facioM  against  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  soon  after  it  was  chartered;  and  this 
could  be  quoted  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  a  bank  was  unpopular.     At  the  same 
time  the  party  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
present  sentiments,  and  wanted  no  discussion 
which  might  scare  off  anti-bank  men  without 
doing  any  good  on  their  own  side.    The  bank, 
then,  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session — 
the  great  cause  of  the  called  session — and  as 
such  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  into  his  own  care  from 
the  first  day.     He  submitted  a  schedule  of 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  body,  and 
for  acting  on  which  he  said  it  might  be  under- 
stood the  extraordinary  session  was  convoked ; 
he  moved  for  a  select  committee  to    report 
a  bill,  of  which  committee  he  was  of  course  to 
be  chairman :  and  he  moved  a  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Ewing)  for  the 
plan  of  a  bank.    In  was  furnished  accordingly, 
and  studiously  contrived  so  as  to  avoid  the 
President's  objections,  and  save  his  consistency 
— a  point  upon  which  he  was  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive.    The  bill  of  the  select  committee  was 
modelled  upon  it    Even  the  title  was  made  ri- 
diculous to  please  the  President,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  he  wished.  He  objected  to  the  name 
of  bank,  either  in  the  title  or  the  body  of  the 
charter,  and  proposed  to  style  it  ^  The  Fiscal 
Institute ; "  and  afterwards  the  "  Fiscal  Agent ; " 
and  finally  the  *^  Fiscal  Corporation."    Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  could  not  stand  these  titles ;  but 
finding  the  President  tenacious  on  the  title  of  the 
bill,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  all  sorts 
of  banks — discount — deposit — circulation — ex- 
change-^ll  in  the  plan  so  studiously  contrived, 
they  yielded  to  the  word  Fiscal — ^rejecting  each 
of  its  proposed  addenda — and  substituted  bank. 
The  title  of  the  instrument  then  ran  thus :  **  A 
Bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Fiscal 
Bank  of  the  United  Stotes."    Thus  entitled, 
and  thus  arranged  out  of  doors,  it  was  brought 
into  the  Senate,  not  to  be  perfected  by  the  col- 
lective legislative  wisdom  of  the  body,  but  to 
be  carried  through  the  forms  of  l^islation, 
without  alteration  except  from  its  fi-iends,  and 
made  into  law.    The  deliberative  power  of  the 
body  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Registration 
of  what  had  been  agreed  upon  was  its  only 
office.  The  democntic  members  resisted  strenu- 


ously in  order  to  make  the  measure  ofioua  Sqo- 
cessAil  resistance  was  impossible,  and  a  repal 
of  the  act  at  a  subsequent  Congress  was  the  only 
hope — a  veto  not  being  then  dreamed  ot  R^ 
peal,  therefore,  was  taken  as  the  vatdiword,  and 
formal  notice  of  it  proclaimed  in  suoceasiTe 
speeches,  that  all  subeaibers  to  the  bank  dxnU 
be  warned  in  time,  and  deprived  of  the  pki  of 
innocence  when  the  repeal  shoold  be  moved. 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  besides  an  alignment  in 
fiivor  of  the  right  of  this  repeal,  produced  a  re- 
solve from  the  House  Journal  of  1819,  in  wiudi 
General  Ebirrison,  then  a  member  of  that  bodj, 
voted  with  others  for  a  resolve  dbrecting  tlie 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a  bill  to  lepol 
the  then  United  States  Bank  charter— not  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing,  bat  to 
repeal  absolutely. 

The  bill  was  passed  through  both  Hoasee* 
in  the  Senate  by  a  dose  vote^  26  to  23— in  the 
House  by  a  better  majority,  128  to  98.  Ibis 
was  the  sixth  (^August.  All  was  con^dered 
finished  by  the  democracy,  and  a  fatnre  re- 
peal their  only  alternative.  Suddenly  light  be 
gan  to  dawn  upon  them.  Rumors  cime  tbit 
President  Tyler  would  disapprove  the  net; 
which,  in  fact  he  did:  but  witii  such  expres- 
sions of  readiness  to  approve  another  bill  whicb 
should  be  free  from  the  oljectioDS  whkb  he 
named,  as  still  to  keep  his  party  together,  ind 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  his  cabinet  But 
it  made  an  explosion  elsewhere.  Mr.  Claj  m 
not  of  a  temper  to  be  balked  in  a  measnre  w 
dear  to  his  heart  without  givii^  expRS&onto 
his  dissatisftction ;  and  did  so  in  the  debate  oo 
the  veto  message ;  and  in  terms  to  ass^  thit 
Mr.  Tyler  had  viohited  his  fidth  to  the  wbi; 
party,  and  had  been  led  <^  from  them  by  new 
associations.    He  said : 

*"  On  the  4th  of  April  lastthe  lamented  Bl^ 
rison.  the  President  of  the  United  States,  pud 
the  debt  of  nature.  Prende&t  Tyler,  who.  tf 
Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  tint 
offlkse,  arrived  in  the  citf  of  Washington  on  the 
6th  of  that  month.  He  found  the  whole  metroiK^ 
lis  wrapt  in  gloom,  every  heart  filled  with  sontyv 
and  sadness,  every  eve  streaming  with  tetiSi 
and  the  surrounding  hills  yet  flioginff  beck  the 
echo  of  the  bells  which  were  toUed  on  that 
melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  he  contemplated  the  pale  bo^ 
of  his  predecessor  stretdied  before  him,  and 
dothed  in  the  black  habilimento  of  death.  At 
that  solemn  moment,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  ofcrflowiag 
with  mingled  emotions  of  gri^  of  patriotism 
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and  gnftitode— ftbore  aH,  of  gntitttde  to  that 
cooiiSt  bf  a  nujorHj  of  whose  snffnges,  be- 
atoved  at  the  preoedinff  November,  he  then 
itood  thd  moflt  diBtingaished,  the  most  eleyated, 
the  most  honored  of  all  liTing  whigs  of  tiie 
[Jotted  Stttes. 

'^It  VIS  mider  these  drcomstances,  and  in 
this  proUble  gtato  of  mind,  that  President 
lykr,  on  the  10th  day  of  tM  same  month  of 
April,  TohmtuT  promnlgated  an  address  to  the 
pNpie  of  the  United  States.  That  address  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  corona^n  oath,  which  the 
chief  of  the  State,  in  other  oountrie^  and  under 
other  fonns,  takes  upon  ascending  the  throne. 
It  referred  to  the  solemn  obligations,  and  the 
mofoond  sense  of  duty  under  which  the  new 
President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which 
hid  dcToIved  upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  the 
people  and  of  Prori^nce.  and  it  stated  the 
frinaples  and  delineated  tne  policy  by  which 
he  midd  be  goremed  in  his  exalted  station.  It 
WIS  emphatically  a  whig  address  lh>m  bcgin- 
niog  to  end— every  inch  of  it  was  whig,  and 
vuntriotic 

''In  that  address  the  President,  in  respect 
to  the  snbiectrmatter  embraced  in  the  present 
bill  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic 
hngoage:  ^  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction 
to  toy  constitutional  measure  which,  originat- 
ing in  Congress,  shall  have  for  its  object  the 
nitoiition  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  so 
<nentially  necessary  to  give  confidence  in  all 
the  tranactions  of  life,  to  secure  to  industry 
iUjnstand  adequate  rewards,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  public  prosperihr.  In  deciding  upon 
the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end 
proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the  Con- 
Ktitution,  I  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
grest  republican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  firom  their  sage  views  of  our 
tj^iem  of  government)  and  the  light  of  their 
(vw  g^oos  example.' 

''To  this  clause  m  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
^t,  I  believe  but  one  inteipretation  was  eiven 
throaghoQt  tliis  whole  country,  by  friend  and 
^,  by  whig  and  democrat^  and  by  the  presses 
of  both  parties.  It  was  by  every  man  with 
whom  1  conversed  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
^  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  in- 
(pnred,  construed  to  mean  that  the  President 
intended  to  occupy  the  Bladison  ground,  and  to 
Rgnrd  the  qiieatioii.of  the  power  to  establish  a 
utioQal  bank  as  immovably  settled.  And  I 
think  1  may  confidently  ai^ieal  to  the  Senate, 
ttd  to  the  country,  to  sustam  the  fact  that  this 
VIS  the  contemporaneous  and  unanimous  judg- 
Mt  of  the  public  Reverting  back  to  the 
period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  address, 
oonld  any  other  construction  have  been  given 
toitslai^uage?  What  is  it?  <I  shall  promptly 
pre  my  suiction  to  airy  constitutional  measure 
wbidi,  originating  in  Congress'  shall  have  cer- 
tttn  defined  ob^cts  in  view*  He  concedes  the 
vital  importance  ci  a  sound  circulating  me- 
diom  to  industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity. 


He  concedes  that  its  origin  must  be  in  Congress. 
And,  to  prevent  any  inference  fVom  the  qualifi- 
cation, which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  United  States  Bank 
was  unconstitutional,  he  declares  that,  in  de- 
ciding on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the 
end  proposed,  and  its  conformity  to  the  consti- 
tution,  he  will  resort  to  the  fiithcrs  of  the  great 
Republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If 
the  Father  of  his  country  is  to  be  excluded,  are 
Madison  (the  father  of  the  constitution),  Jef* 
fersoxL  Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long 
list  of^  Republicans  who  acted  with  them,  not  to 
be  regarded  as  among  those  fiithers  ?  But  Presi- 
dent Tyler  declares  not  only  that  he  should 
appeal  to  them  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to 
the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  example.  What 
example?  What  other  meaning  could  have 
been  possibly  applied  to  the  phrase,  than  that 
he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done 
during  the  administrations  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  ? 

'*  Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I 
came  to  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and  buoyant 
hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry 
all  their  prominent  measures,  and  especially  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  far  that  one  of 
the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  antici- 
pated nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  two  departments  of  government;  and  I 
reflected  witn  pleasure  that  I  should  find  at  the 
head  of  the  Executive  branch,  a  personal  and 
political  friend,  whom  I  had  long  and  intimately 
known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be 
my  fault  if  our  amicable  relations  should  un- 
happily cease,  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The 
President  has  been  always  perfectly  familiar 
with  my  opinion  on  this  bank  question, 

"  Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  receipt  of  the  plan  of  a  national 
KMink,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President 
had  been  misunderstood  in  his  address,  and  that 
he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his  constitu- 
tional scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  hoped  that^  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  a  bank, 
competent  to  nilfil  the  expectations  and  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  people,  might  be  established. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  agreed,  1st,  as  to  the  name 
of  the  proposed  bank.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there 
was  something  exceedingly  otUri  and  revolting 
to  my  ears  in  the  term  "Fiscal  Bank;"  but 
I  thought,  '*  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose, 
by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  swect.'^ 
Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of  the 
substantial  faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the 
contemplated  institution,  we  consented  to  tbat 
which  was  proposed. 

In  his  veto  message  Mr.  Tyler  fell  back  upon 
his  early  opuuons  against  the  constitutionality 
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of  a  national  bank,  so  often  and  so  pnblidj  ex- 
pressed ;  and  recurring  to  these  early  opinions 
he  now  declared  that  it  would  be  a  crime  and 
an  infitmj  in  him  to  sign  the  bill  which  had 
been  presented  to  him.  In  this  sense  he  thus 
expressed  himself: 

'^  Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and 
having  taken  this  oath,  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try will  see  that  I  could  not  give  my  sanction 
to  a  measure  of  the  character  described  without 
surrendering  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honor- 
able men — all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and 
religious  obligations ;  without  an  observance 
of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  and 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  com- 
mit a  crime  which  I  would  not  wilfhUy  commit 
to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would 
justly  subject  me  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
all  virtuous  men." 

Mr.  Clay  found  these  expressions  of  self-con- 
demnation entirely  too  strong,  showing  too 
much  sensibility  in  a  President  to  personal 
considerations — laying  too  much  stress  upon 
early  opinions — ^ignoring  too  completely  later 
opinions — and  not  sufficiently  deferring  to  those 
fathers  of  the  government  to  whom,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  he  had  promised  to  look  for 
advice  and  instruction,  both  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  bank,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
public  wants.  And  he  thus  animadverted  on 
the  passage: 

^'  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  with  profound  deference  to  the  Chief 
Maeistrate,  that  it  appears  to  me  he  has  viewed 
with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ; 
and  that,  surrendering  himself  to  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too  glow- 
ing and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  most  happy  if  he  had  looked  more 
to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto  upon 
the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of 
bis  country.  Does  it  follow  that  a  magistrate 
who  yields  his  private  judgment  to  the  concur- 
ring authority  of  numerous  decisions,  repeated- 
ly and  deliberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse 
of  long  intervals,  bv  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  b^  aU  narties,  incurs  the  dreadful 
penalties  descnbed  by  the  President  ?  Can 
any  man  be  disgraced  and  dishonored  who 
yields  his  private  opinion  to  the  judgment  of 
the  nation  ?  In  this  case,  the  country  (I  mean 
a  majority),  Congress,  and.  according  to  com- 
mon fame,  an  unanimous  caoinet,  were  all  unit- 
ed in  favor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel 
himself  humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to 
the  conjoint  force  of  such  high  authority  1 
Does  any  man,  who  at  one  period  of  his  life 


shall  have  expressed  a  particular  opiiuoiijind  it 
a  subsequent  period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite 
opinion,  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  have  been  portrayed  hy  the 
President  ?  How  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  tbe 
case  by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  tbe  ao- 
thority  of  repeated  precedents,  settling  a  pu- 
ticular  question,  whilst  in  his  private  judgment 
the  law  was  otherwise?  How  is  it  vith  thit 
numerous  class  of  public  men  in  this  comrtiy. 
and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  haTedrrided 
it,  whO)  at  different  periods,  have  maintMiwl 
and  acted  on  opposite  opinions  in  respect  to  thii 
very  bank  question  ? 

^  How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  &tker 
of  the  constitution — that  great  man  whoee  to- 
vices  to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
Washington — whose  virtues  and  pnirity  in  pri- 
vate life — whose  patriotism,  intelligence,  imi 
wisdom  in  public  councils,  stand  unsorpassedl 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  conventioB 
that  formed,  and  of  the  Yiiginia  coa?entH» 
that  adopted  the  constitution.    No  man  under- 
stood it  better  than  he  did.    He  was  opposed  in 
1791  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  constitutional  ground;  ind 
in  1816  he  approved  and  asned  the  charter  of 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.    Itisauit 
of  the  secret  history  connected  with  the  nist 
Bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instance 
of  General  Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for  Mb 
in  the  contingency  of  ms  rejection  of  the  bill 
Thus  stood  James  Madison  when,  in  1815,  be 
applied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  a  bank 
upon  considerations  of  expediency,  but  with  t 
clear  and  express  admisBk>n  of  tlie  existence  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter 
one.     In  1816,  the  bill  which  was  then  pre 
sented  to  him  being  free  fbom  the  objections 
applicable  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  he  sine 
tioned  and  signed  it    D^  James  Maoison  sue 
render  ^all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  ma 
— ^all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peopie--ill 
self-respect— all  regard  for  moral  aiM  refigi^iQ^ 
obligations  ? '    Did  the  pure,  the  virtooos.  the 
gif  t^  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  si^ 
nature  to  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  tk 
United  States,  conmiit  a  crime  which  jnetlv 
subjected  him  ^  to  the  ridicule  and  soon  of  tU 
virtuous  men  ? ' " 

But  in  view  of  these  strong  personal  come- 
quences  to  his  (Mr.  Tyler's)  own  chancto'  in  the 
event  of  signing  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  pomted  ont» 
course  which  the  President  might  have  ttl^cB 
which  would  have  saved  his  oonsisteocy--c<iB* 
formed  to  the  constitution— fulfilled  his  oblig»> 
tions  to  the  party  that  elected  him—and  permit- 
ted the  establishment  of  that  sound  currency**''^ 
that  relief  from  the  public  distress^  which  his  in- 
augural address,  and  his  message  to  Congress,  lod 
his  veto  message,  all  so  earnestly  declared  to  be 
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neoemry.   It  wis  to  haye  let  the  bill  lie  in 
his  hindi  without  apprOYal  or  diBapproyal :  in 
which  ase  it  would  haTe  become  a  law  without 
iDj  act  of  his.    The  constitution  had  made  pro- 
mm  (or  the  case  in  that  clause  in  which  it  de- 
eiira  thtt— "If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
hf  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cited) ifter  it  shall  haye  been  presented  to 
hiis,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  hid  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
t^oorament  preyent  its  return ;  in  which  case 
it  shiU  not  he  a  law."    In  this  case  there  was 
DO  danger  of  Congress  adjourning  before  the 
la{ise  <^  the  ten  days ;  and  Mr.  Clay  adyerted 
to  this  course  as  the  one,  under  his  embarrass- 
ing draimstanoes  the  President  ought  to  haye 
adopted,  and  sayed  both  his  consistency  and 
&2th  to  his  party.     He  urged  it  as  a  proper 
coarse— saying : 

'^Aad  why  should  not  President  Tyler  haye 
saSaed  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  his 
agnatore  ?    Without  meaning  the  slightest  pos- 
able  disrespect  to  him  ^nothing  is  fuHher  from 
pj  heart  than  the  exhibition  of  any  such  feel- 
ing towards  that  distinguished  dtiz^  long  my 
posooal  jfriend),  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he 
cane  into  his  present  office  under  peculiar  cir- 
cmnstances.     The  people  did  not  foresee  the 
ocmdi^ency  which  nas  happened.    They  yoted 
tot  him  as  V  ice-President.    They  did  no^  there- 
fore, scralinize  his  ophuons  with  the  care  which 
^  probably  ought  to  haye  done,  and  would 
IttTe  done,  if  they  oould  haye  looked  into  fiitu- 
ntj.   If  the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  haye 
heen  autidpated — if  at  Harrisburg,  or  at  the 
polls,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  General  Harri- 
600  would  die  in  one  short  month  after  the 
commenoement  of   his   administration ;    that 
Viofr-President  Tyler  would  be  eleyated  to  the 
presidential  chair  ;  that  a  bill,  passed  by  ded- 
atre  znajorities  of  the  first  whie  Congress,  char- 
^nog  a  national  bank,  would  be  presented  for 
his  sanction ;  and  that  he  would  yeto  the  bill, 
do  I  hazard  any  thing  when  I  express  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  not  haye  receiyed  a  soli- 
^7  Tote  in  the  nominatiDg  conyention,  nor 
ooe  solitary  electoral  yote  in  any  State  in  the 
Union?" 

Not  haying  taken  this  course  with  the  bfll, 
^.  Clay  pointed  out  a  third  one,  suggested  by 
the  oondttct  of  the  President  hhnself  under 
SBilpgoaB  circmnBtanoes,  and  whidi,  whUe  pre- 
sening  his  self-respect,  would  accomplish  all 
the  objects  in  yiew  by  the  party  which  elected 
him,  by  simply  remoying  the  obstade  which 
stood  between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
^M ;  it  was  to  resign  the  presidency.     For 
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tins  contingency — ^that  of  neither  President 
nor  Vice-President — ^the  constitution  had  also 
made  prorision  in  declaring — ^''In  case  of  the 
remoyal  of  the  President  ftom  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same' 
shall  deyolye  on  the  Vice-President;  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  proyide  for  the  case  of  the 
remoyal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President ;  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
ability be  remoyed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected."  Congress  had  acted  under  this  in- 
junction and  had  deyolyed  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, first  on  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore ;  and  if  no  such  temporary  president^ 
then  on  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatiyes ;  and  requiring  a  new  election  to  be  held 
o^  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  Decem- 
ber if  there  was  time  before  it  for  a  notification 
of  two  months  ;  and  if  not,  then  the  new  elec- 
tion to  take  place  (if  the  yacant  term  had  not 
expired  on  the  third  day  of  March  after  they 
happened)  on  the  like  Wednesday  of  the  next 
ensuing  month  of  December.  Here  was  pro- 
yision  made  for  the  case,  and  the  new  election 
might  haye  been  held  in  less  than  four  months 
— ^the  temporary  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Southard,  acting  as  President  in  the  mean  time. 
The  l^al  path  was  then  dear  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
resignation,  and  Mr.  Clay  thus  enforced  the 
propriety  of  that  step  upon  him : 

"  But  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  altematiye, 
to  which  I  allude  not  because  I  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  because  I 
am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  eyent  in  the 
life  of  President  Tyler.  It  wiU  be  recollected 
that,  after  the  Senate  had  passed  the  resolution 
declaring  the  remoyal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  haye  been  deron- 
tory  fh>m  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Sie 
United  States,  for  which  resolution  President 
rthen  senator)  Tyler  had  yoted,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  instructed  the  senators 
from  that  State  to  yote  for  the  cxpungmgof 
that  resolution.  Senator  Tjrler  declined  yoting 
m  conformity  with  that  mstruction,  and  re- 
signed his  seat  m  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  con- 
form, and  did  not  think  it  right  to  go  counter, 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  £ui  plsLoed  him  in 
the  Senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Virginia,  or 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  were  his 
only  constituency,  he  would  not  set  up  his  own 
particular  opmion  in  opposition  to  theirs^  what 
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ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  when  the 
people  of  twenty-six  States — a  whole  nation — 
compose  his  constituency  ?  Is  the  will  of  the 
constituency  of  one  State  to  be  respected,  and 
that  of  twenty-six  to  be  wholly  disregarded? 
Is  obedience  due  only  to  the  single  State  of  Vir- 
gmia?  The  President  admits  that  the  Bank 
question  deepW  agitated,  and  continues  to  agitate, 
tne  nation.  It  is  incontestable  that  it  was  the 
great,  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in  all 
our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  fir^- 
It  conyinoed,  and  it  is  my  deliberate  Judgment, 
that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution. 
All  doubts  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  I  speak  of  them  as  eyidence  of  pop- 
ular opinion.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  was  131  to  100.  If  the  House  had 
been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the 
16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have 
been  a  probable  majority  of  47.  Is  it  to  be  be- 
Ueved  that  this  laige  majority  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from 
amongst  them,  and  to  whom  the  President 
seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
fer this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents  ?" 

The  acting  President  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  resign,  although  it  may  be  the  judgment 
of  history  (afler  seeing  the  expositions  of  his  sec- 
retaries at  the  resignation  of  their  places  conse- 
quent upon  a  second  veto  to  a  second  bank  act), 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  In  his  veto 
message  he  seemed  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
ids  approval  of  a  charter  tree  firom  the  excep- 
tions he  had  taken ;  and  rumor  was  positive  in 
asserting  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  arranging 
with  some  friends  the  details  of  a  bill  which  he 
could  approve.  In  allusion  to  this  rumor,  Mr. 
Clay  remarked : 

^^  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  unfortunate  diflference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  departments, 
the  point  of  difference  might  be  developed,  ana 
it  would  be  then  seen  whether  they  coidd  be 
brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  correspond- 
ing with  the  public  hopes  and  expectations.  I 
regret  that  the  President  has  not,  m  this  mes- 
saee,  favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit 
exhibition  of  his  views.  It  is  sufSciently  mani- 
fest that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States 
formed  after  two  old  models.  I  think  it  is  fairly 
to  be  inferred  that  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  not  have  received  his  sanc- 
tion. He  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  he  has  returned ;  but  whether  he  would 
give  his  approbation  to  any  bank,  and,  if  any^ 
what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear,    l 


think  it  may  be  collected  from  tbe  nessa^ 
with  the  aid  of  information  derived  througb 
other  sources,  that  the  President  would  concur 
in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whose  opentioDB 
should  be  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange 
to  deposits,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circahtkn, 
exduding  the  power  of  disoountiDg  promiasoiy 
notes.    And  I  understand  that  some  of  oar 
friends  are  now  considering  the  practicabilitj  o( 
arranging  and  passing  a  bUl  in  confonnitj  vith 
the  views  of  President  Tyler.     Whilst  1  regrrt 
that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  sudi  id  experi- 
ment, and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
determining  whether  I  can  or  cannot  Tote  for 
such  a  bill  after  I  see  it  in  its  matured  fom,  I 
assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obeto- 
de  or  impediment  in  me.    On  the  ooatnry,  I 
say  to  them,  go  on:  God  speed  yon  iniayiiM 
sure  which  w&l  serve  the  country,  and  predertt 
or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  d^ 
partments  of  government.    An  exeentiTe  nio 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  aaer  the  adez- 
perience  of  late  years,  is  an  event  which  m&vA 
anticipated  by  the  political  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  certainly  not  by  me.    But  it  his  come 
upon  us  with  tremendous  weight  and  uni^ 
the  greatest  excitement  within  ana  withoot  the 
metropolis.  The  question  now  is,  what  shall  be 
done?    What,  under  this  most  embamfiSDg 
and  unexpected  state  of  things,  will  our  ooosti- 
tuents  expect  of  us?    What  is*  required  by  the 
duty  and  the  dignity  of  GongresB?   I  n^ 
that  if,  after  a  ctfeful  examination  of  the  eie- 
cutive  message,  a  bank  can  be  devised  which  wiO 
afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secBft 
the  President's  approbation,  let  the  project  of 
such  a  bank  be  presented.    It  shall  encountei 
no  opposition,  if  it  should  receive  no  support. 
from  me." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  brought  oot  Mr. 
Rives  in  defence  of  the  President,  who  com- 
menced with  saying: 

"  He  came  to  the  Senate  that  moniing  topve 
a  silent  vote  on  the  bill,  and  he  shoold  b^ 
contented  himself  with  doing  so  but  for  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fidlen  from  the  «saX« 
from  Kentucky  in  reopect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States.  Mr.  R.  ^ 
hoped  the  senator  would  have  confined  hia^ 
strictly  to  the  merits  of  the  question  befcrf  the 
Senate.  He  told  us,  said  Mr.  IL,  that  theja^ 
tion  was  this:  the  President  having  ntvani 
the  bill  for  a  fiscal  bank  with  his  cicepticos 
thereto,  the  bill  was  such  an  one  as  oo^^  ^ 
pass  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  tv»- 
thirds ;  and  thus  become  a  law  ot  i^^ 
Now  what  was  the  real  issue  before  theSexn^j 
Was  it  not  the  naked  question  between  the^w 
and  the  objections  to  it,  as  compared  with  €»<* 
other  ?  I  really  had  hoped  that  the  hooortW 
senator,  after  announcing  to  us  the  issue  in  thif 
very  proper  manner,  wouJd  have  ooofinedbis  oO* 
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ceiTitioiii  to  it  ftlone;  and  if  he  hid  done  80 1 
shoold  not  have  troubled  the  Senate  with  a 
angle  word.  But  what  has  been  the  course  of 
the  hononble  senator  ?  I  do  not  reproach  him 
with  it  He,  no  doubt,  felt  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  Tindtcite  his  own  position  before  the  country, 
to  incolpite  the  oooise  taken  by  the  President : 
lod  aocoidiogly  about  two-thiids  of  his  speech. 
bowsoe?er  qualified  by  expressions  of  personal 
kkdoess  sad  respect,  were  taken  up  in  a  solemn 
imignment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  allegations  put  forth  by 
the  eenator  seem  to  arrange  themselves  under 
the  genoal  cfaurge  of  perfidy — of  fiuthlessness 
to  hu  party,  and  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Bives  went  on  to  defend  the  President  at 
iQ  points,  declaring  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
DotanisBae  m  the  election — ^repelling  the  im- 
patatbn  of  perfidy — scouting  the  suggestions  of 
resignatioD  and  of  pocketing  the  bill  to  let  it  be- 
oooe  lav— arguing  that  General  Harrison  him- 
self woald  have  disapproved  the  same  bill  if  he 
had  Yntd  and  it  had  been  presented  to  him.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  he  referred  to  the  Gene- 
nPi  early  opposition  to  the  national  bank  of 
1S16,  and  to  his  written  answer  given  during 
the  eanvies — "  that  he  would  not  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  by 
the  iailnre  of  all  other  expedients,  it  should  be 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  government;   and  unless  there 
should  be  a  general  and  unequivocal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Unicm  in  favor  of  such  an 
institution ;  and  then  only  as  a  fiscal,  and  not 
as  a  oommercial  bank."    But  this  authentic  de- 
claratioD  seemed  to  prove  the  contrary  of  that 
for  which  it  was  quoted.    It  contained  two  con- 
ditions, on  the  happening  of  which  General 
Hanison  would  sign  a  bank  charter — ^first,  the 
fiuhire  of  all  other  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
fioiuaal  operations  of  the  government;  and, 
fteoadly,  the  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in 
&Torofit    That  the  first  of  these  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Rives 
himself  in  the  concluding  passages  of  his  speech 
where  he  said:     "AH  previoua  systems  have 
been  rejected  and  condemned — ^the  sub-treasury 
^thc  pet  banks — an  old-fashioned  Bank  of  the 
United  States — a  new-fashioned  fiscal  agent" 
The  Beeond  condition  was  fhlfillfHl  in  the  presi- 
dential election  in  the  success  of  the  whig  party, 
vhose  first  object  was  a  bank;  and  in  the  eleo- 
tioQ  of  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
vhere  the  ns^jorities  were  in  &vor  of  a  bank. 


The  conditions  were  fulfilled  then  on  which 
General  Harrison  was  to  ^prove  a  bank  char- 
ter ;  and  the  writer  of  this  'View  has  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  given  his  signature  to  a 
usual  bank  charter  if  he  had  lived ;  and  from 
an  obligatory  sense  of  duty,  and  with  no  more 
dishonor  than  Mr.  Madison  had  incurred  in 
signing  the  act  for  the  second  bank  charter  after 
having  been  the  great  opponent  of  the  first  one ; 
and  for  which  signing,  as  for  no  act  of  his  life, 
was  dishonor  imputed  to  him.  The  writer  of 
this  View  believes  that  General  Harrison  would 
have  signed  a  fair  bank  charter,  and  under  its 
proper  name ;  and  he  believes  it,  not  from  words 
spoken  between  them, :  Jt  teom  public  manifesta- 
tions, seen  by  every  body.  1.  His  own  decla- 
ration, stating  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
do  it ;  and  which  conditions  were  fulfilled.  2. 
The  fisct  that  he  was  the  presidential  candidate 
of  the  party  which  was  emphatically  the  bank 
party.  3.  The  selection  of  his  cabinet,  every 
member  of  .which  was  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank.  4.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  measures  proposed  by  him 
for  the  consideratioi^  of  Congress  at  its  extra 
session,  in  which  a  national  bank  was  included ; 
and  which  measures  he  stated  were  probably 
those  for  which  the  extraordinary  session  had 
been  convened  by  President  Harrison —  a  point 
on  which  Mr.  Clay  must  be  admitted  to  be  well 
informed,  for  he  was  the  well  reputed  adviser  of 
President  Harrison  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined  to  Mr.  Rives,  and  became 
more  close  and  pointed  in  his  personal  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Tyler's  conduct,  commencing  with 
Mr.  Rives'  lodgment  in  the  ^  half-way  house," 
t.  e.  the  pet  bank  system — which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  camping  station  in  the  transition 
fh)m  the  democratic  to  the  whig  camp.  He  be- 
gan thus: 

"  I  have  no  desire,  said  he,  to  prolong  this  un- 
pleasant discussion,  but  I  must  say  that  I  heard 
with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  re- 
mark, especially,  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from'  Virginia,  as,  indeed,  I  did  many  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  I  found  him  several  years 
ago  in  the  half-way  house,  where  he  seems  afraid 
to  remain,  and  fVom  which  he  is  yet  unwilling 
to  go.  I  had  thought,  after  the  thorough  rid- 
dling which  the  roof  of  the  house  had  received 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  mtem.  he 
would  have  fi^  somewhere  else  for  renige ;  out, 
there  he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shiver- 
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ing  and  pelted  by  the  pitiless  storm.  The  sub- 
treasury  is  repealed — the  pet  bank  system  is 
abandoned— the  United  States  Bank  bill  is 
vetoed — and  now.  when  there  is  as  complete 
and  perfect  a  reunion  of  the  purse  and  the  sword 
.n  the  hands  of  the  executiye  as  ever  there  was 
under  General  Jackson  or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
senator  is  for  doing  nothing." 

There  was  a  whisper  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Tyler  had  an  inner  circle  of  advisers,  some  de- 
mocratic and  some  whig,  and  most  of  whom  had 
sojourned  in  the  "half-way  house,"  and  who 
were  more  confidential  and  influential  with  the 
President  than  the  members  of  his  cabinet  To 
this  Mr.  Clay  caustically  adverted. 

'^Although  the  honorable  senator  professes 
not  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  President,  it 
certunly  does  turn  out  in  the  seauel  that  tiiere 
is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those 
opinions  and  his  own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  defended  the  motives  and  the 
course  of  the  rresident  with  all  the  solicitude 
and  all  the  fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  privy 
council.  There  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  a  cabal 
exists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet — ^whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party — the  disper- 
sion of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any  of 
the  ereat  purposes  of  the  extra  session — and  a 
total  change,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  fiuse  of  our 
political  afiairs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade  myself, 
that  the  honorable  senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one 
of  the  component  members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but 
I  must  say  that  there  has  been  displayed  by  the 
honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  aston- 
ishing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost 
all  of  what  I  have  said,  and  a  perseverance,  after 
repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding — ^for  I 
will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intention- 
ally misrepresenting^the  whole  spirit  and  chu^ 
aoter  of  the  address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  as  a  senator.  I  felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to 
make  to  this  boay." 

There  was  also  a  rumor  of  a  design  to  make 
a  third  party,  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  to  be  the 
head  $  and,  as  part  of  the  scheme,  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay,  in 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  made  the  aggressor  j 
and  he  brought  this  rumor  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Rives,  repelling  the  part  which  inculpated  himself 
and  leaving  the  rest  for  Mr.  Rives  to  answer. 

''Why,  sir.  what  possible,  what  conceivable 
motive  can  I  nave  to  quarrel  with  the  President, 
or  to  break  up  the  wmg  party  ?  What  eaothly 
motive  can  impel  me  to  wifJi  for  any  other  re- 
sult than  that  that  party  shall  remain  in  per- 
fect harmony,  undivided,  and  shidl  move  undis- 
mayed, boldly,  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  ac- 


complishment of  the  aU-important  paUic  dbjeetr 
which  it  has  avowed  to  oe  its  um?  Wbit 
imagmable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  biTe  otlxr 
than  the  success,  the  triumph,  the  glory  of  tlie 
whig  party  ?    But  that  there  may  be  designs  md 
purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  mdiTidub 
to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  represent  me  aspenootllyoppoMd 
to  him,  I  can  well  imagine— indifiduis  wbout 
beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  tofonn 
a  third  partjy  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  lie 
wholly  insufficient  to  compose  a  decent  oo^ 
poral's  guard.    I  fear  there  are  eoA  individ- 
nals,  though  I  do  not  cfaaige  the  Bentor  tt 
being  himself  one  of  them.    What  a  epectack 
has  been  presented  to  this  nation  duruig  this 
entire  session  of  Congress !    That  of  the  che^ 
ished  and  oonMential  friends  of  John  Tyler, 
persons  who  boast  and  chum  to  bejxireiod- 
lence^  his  exclusive  and  genuine  frieiods,  bapg 
the  bitter,  systematic,  determined,  unoompraDisr 
ing  opponents  of  every  leading  measure  of  Jobo 
Tyler's  admmistration !    Was  there  ef er  befbie 
such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or  any  other 
age,  in  this  or  any  other  country ?   I  ha^mj- 
self  known  the  President  too  long,  and  cbo^ 
ished  towards  him  too  sincere  a  fnendship,  to 
allow  my  feelings  to  be  affected  or  alienated  br 
any  thing  which  bas  passed  here  to  day.  If 
the  President  chooses — ^which  I  am  aore  be 
cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been  irhispend 
into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heait- 
to  detach  himself  from  me,  I  shall  deep^  R^nt 
it,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  frienduup  and 
our  common  country.    I  now  repeat,  vhaij 
before  said,  that^  of  all  the  measures  of  R» 
which  tho  American  people  have  called  upon  is 
for^  that  of  a  National  &mk  and  a  soond  aid 
uniform  currency  has  been  the  most  loudly  aod 
importunately  demanded.** 

Mr.  Chy  reiterated  his  asserttoa  that  bait 
or  no  bank,  was  the  great  issue  of  the  prendes- 
tial  canvass  wherever  he  was,  let  what  ebe 
might  have  been  the  issue  in  Tiigmia,  irfaen 
Mr.  lUves  1  dd  for  General  Harrison. 

^  The  senator  says  that  the questiooc^aBaDk 
was  not  the  issue  made  before  the  people  at  the 
late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one,  my  oin^Jj 
viction  is  diametrically  the  oontraiy.  ^ 
may  have  bcien  the  chmcter  of  the  cannss  a 
Virginia,  I  xriU  not  say;  probably  g^*^ 
on  both  sides  were,  evwy  where,  goTemwia 
some  degree  by  considerations  w  local  poii<?« 
What  issues  may  therefere  have  been  pn«nW 
to  the  peopi  e  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  bt- 
low  tide  watcur,  I  am  not  prepared  to  ay.  The 
great  error,  however,  of  the  honorable  senate^". 
u  in  thmkmg;  that  the  sentiments  of  apartcu- 
hup  party  in  Virgmia  are  always  a  fiur  eipo 
nent  <rf  the  isentiments  of  the  whole  inioo. 
I  can  tell  tl)e  aenator,  that  wherenr  I  v^^ 
-4n  the  great  valley  of  the  Miaaissippi,  0 
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Rentocky,  in  Tennessee,  in  Maryland— m  all 
the  circles  in  which  I  moved,  every  where, 
'Bank  or  no  Bank '  was  the  great,  the  leading, 
the  Tital  qneetion.'' 

Iff  conclosion,  Mr  Clay  apostrophized  him- 
self in  a  powerful  peroration  as  not  having 
morai  eomage  enongh  (thongh  he  claimed  as 
mnch  u  feu  to  the  share  of  most  men)  to  make 
irimself  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  a  great 
aeasaie  for  the  public  good;  in  which  the 
aUosion  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  veto  was  too 
palpable  to  miss  the  apprehension  of  any 
person. 

'"The  senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like 
cilcumstsnees,  I  would  have  be^  the  last  mac 
to  avoid  potting  a  direct  veto  upon  the  bill, 
had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of 
stem  and  unbending  intrepidity.    I  hope  that 
in  tS\  that  relates  to  personal  fimmess — ^all 
that  coneems  a  just  appreciation  of  the  in- 
•ignifieanoe  of  human  life — ^whaterer  may  be 
attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not 
^y  swayed  hy  opposition,  or  awed  or  in- 
timidated by  menace — a  stout  heart  and  a  steady 
^^  that  can  surrey,  unmoved  and  undaunted, 
^  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor 
transient,  perishing  frame — I  may,  without  dis- 
puagement,  compare  with  other  men.  But  there 
H  a  sort  of  courage  which,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
I  ik>  not  posses — a  boldness  to  wnich  1  dare 
flc*  aspire— a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet.     I 
camiot  Uy  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the 
▼ei&re  and  happiness  of  my  country.    That  I 
cumot  I  haive  not  the  courage  to  do.    I  can- 
not interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be 
inrested— a  power  conferred  not  for  my  per- 
sona] benefit,  not  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for 
TBj  oountry's  good — to  check  her  onward  march 
to  gieatnesa  and  glory.    I  have  not  courage 
^Qough,  I  am  too  oowtfdly  for  that.    I  would 
not,  1  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust, 
lie  down,  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that 
'^^  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
^  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  different  from 
that  which  a  man  may  display  in  his  private 
oondnct  and  personal  relations.    Personal  or 
pnrite  eourage    is  totally  distinct  from  that 
^rher  and  nobler  courage,  which  prompts  the 
psitriot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary  sacnfice  to 
his  ooontiy's  good.    Apprehensions  of  the  im- 
patation  of  the  want  of  mmnesa  sometimes  im- 
P^  Qs  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts. 
It  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  the  want  of  courage.    But  pride, 
canity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  offensive  in 
pnrate  iSe^  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  char- 
*^r  of  cnmes  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
"Hie  unfortunate  Tictim  of  these  passions  cannot 
w»  beyond  the  littlcL  petty,  contemptible  circle 
of  his  own  personal  mterests.    All  his  thoughts 


are  withdrawn  from  his  country,  and  concen- 
trated on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself 
The  hi^h^  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of 
a  patriotism,  which,  soaring  tovnurds  Heaven, 
rises  far  above  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish  things 
and  is  absorbed  by  one  soiil-transporting 
thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's' 
country,  are  never  felt  in  his  impenetrable 
bosouL  That  patriotism  which,  catching  its 
inspiration  from  the  immortal  God,  and  leaving 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  below,  all  lesser, 
grovelling  personal  interests  and  feeling,  ani- 
mates and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self-sacnfice,  of 
valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself-— that  is 
public  virtue — that  is  the  noblest)  the  sublimest 
'^  all  public  virtues ! " 

Mr.  Rives  replied  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  with 
Inspect  to  the  imputed  cabal,  the  privy  council, 
and  his  own  zealous  defence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  said : 

^  The  senator  has  indulged  his  fancy  in  regard 
to  a  certain  cabal,  which  he  says  it  is  alleged  by 
rumor  (an  authonty  he  seems  prone  to  quote  of 
late)  has  been  formed  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  regular  cabinet,  and  dissolving 
the  whig  party.  Though  the  senator  is  pleased 
to  acquit  me  of  being  a  member  of  the  supposed 
cabid,  he  says  he  should  infer,  from  the  zeal  and 
promptitude  with  which  I  have  come  forward  to 
defend  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  President, 
that  I  was  at  least  a  member  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil !  I  thank  God,  Mr.  President,  that  in  his 
gracious  goodness  he  has  been  pleased  to  give 
me  a  heart  to  ropel  injustice  and  to  defend  the 
innocent,  without  being  hud  under  any  special 
engagement,  as  a  privy  councillor  or  otherwise, 
to  do  justice  to  my  fellow-man ;  and  if  thero  be 
any  gentleman  who  cannot  find  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  bosom  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  so  natural  an  impulse,  I,  for  one,  envy 
him  neither  his  temperament  nor  his  philosophy. 
If  Mr.  Tyler,  instead  of  beine  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  own  State,  and  filling  at  this  mo- 
menta a  station  of  the  most  punful  rosponsibility. 
whicn  entities  him  to  a  ca^id  interpretation  of 
his  official  acts  at  the  hands  of  all  his  country- 
men, had  been  a  total  stranger,  unknown  to  me 
in  the  relations  of  private  or  political  friendship^ 
I  should  yet  have  felt  myself  irresistibly  im- 
pelled by  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity 
to  undertake  his  defence,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
ability,  when  I  have  seen  him  this  day  so  pow- 
erfully assailed  for  an  act,  as  I  verily  believe,  of 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  his  high 
trust" 

With  respect  to  the  half-way  house,  Mr. 
Rives  admitted  his  sojourn  there^  and  claimed  a 
sometime  companionship  in  it  with  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  just  escaped  from  the  lordly 
mansion,  gaudy  without,  but  rotten  and  rat- 
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eaten  withm  (the  Bank  of  the  United  States) ; 
and  glad  to  shelter  in  this  homhle  but  comfort- 
able stopping  place. 

^  The  senator  from  Eentncky  says  he  found 
me  sereral  years  ago  in  this  half-way  house, 
which,  after  the  thorough  riddling  the  roof  had 
reoeiyed  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  sys- 
tem, he  had  supposed  I  would  haye  abandoned. 
How  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart,  Mr.  President, 
to  abandon  it  when  I  found  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from^  Kentucky  (even  after  what  he  calls 
the  riddling  of  the  roof)  so  anxious  to  take  re- 
fuge in  it  from  the  ruins  of  his  own  condemned 
and  repudiated  system,  and  where  he  actually 
took  r^uge  for  four  long  years,  as  I  haye  adready 
stated.  When  I  first  had  the  honor  to  meet 
the  honorable  senator  in  this  body,  I  found  him 
not  occupying  the  humble  but  comfortable  half- 
way house,  which  has  giyen  him  shelter  from 
the  storm  for  the  last  four  .years,  but  a  more 
lordly  mansion,  gaudy  to  look  upon,  but  alto- 
gether unsafe  to  inhabit ;  old,  decayed,  ratreaten, 
which  has  since  tumbled  to  the  ground  with  its 
own  rottenness,  deyoted  to  destruction  alike  by 
the  indignation  of  man  and  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Tet  the  honorable  senator,  unmindful  of  the 
past,  and  heedless  of  the  warnings  of  the  pres- 
ent, which  are  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  instant  reconstruction  of  this 
devoted  edifice." 

Mr.  Rives  returned  to  the  imputed  cabal, 
washed  his  hands  of  it  entirely,  and  abjured  all 
desire  for  a  cabinet  ofBce,  or  any  public  station, 
except  a  seat  in  the  Senate :  thus : 

^  I  owe  it  to  myself  Mr.  President,  before  I 
dose,  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  this 
gorgon  of  a  cabal,  which  the  senator  tells  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  dame  Rumor,  has  been 
formed  to  break  up  the  cabinet,  to  dissolve  the 
whig  party,  and  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
Although  tne  senator  was  pleased  to  acauit  me 
of  being  a  member  of  this  supposed  cabal,  he 
yet  seemed  to  have  some  lurking  jealousies  and 
suspicions  in  his  mind  on  the  subject.  I  will 
tell  the  honorable  senator,  then,  that  I  know  of 
no  such  cabal,  and  I  should  really  think  Uiat  I 
was  the  last  man  that  ought  to  be  suspected  of 
any  wish  or  design  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
I  have  shown  myself  at  all  times  restive  under 
mere  party  influence  and  control  from  any  quar- 
ter. All  party,  in  my  humble  judgment,  tends, 
in  its  modem  de^eracy,  to  tyranny,  and  is 
attended  with  serious  hazard  of  sacnncing  an 
honest  sense  of  duty,  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  to  an  arbitrary  lead,  directed  by 
other  aims.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  take  upon 
myself  no  new  par^  bonds,  while  I  am  anxious 
to  fulfil,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  country  will  permit,  every  honorable 
engagement  implied  in  existing  ones.  In  regard 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  I  had  hoped 


that  I  was  as  fkt  above  the  suspicion  of  hiTisg 
any  personal  interest  in  such  tn  event  is  tny 
man.  I  have  never  sought  ofSoe,  but  btre  ofteo 
declined  it  \  and  will  now  give  the  hononble 
senator  from  Kentucky  a  full  qut-diim  ind 
release  of  all  cabinet  pretensions  now  and  for 
ever.  He  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  will  nerer 
see  me  in  any  cabinet,  under  this  or  iny  other 
administration.  During  the  brief  rannaat  of  mj 
public  life,  the  measure  of  my  ambition  will  be 
filled  by  the  humble,  but  honest  part  I  miy  be 
permitted  to  take  on  this  floor  in  conailtatioDS 
for  the  common  good." 

Mr.  Rives  finished  with  infonning  Mr.  CIaj 
of  a  rumor  whidi  he  had  heard— the  rdmor  of  i 
dictatorship  installed  in  the  Capitol,  seeking  to 
govern  the  country,  and  to  intimidate  the  Pres* 
dent,  and  to  bend  every  thing  to  its  ownvill 
thus: 

"  Having  disposed  of  this  rumor  of  a  abiL 
to  the  satisfiu^tion.  I  trust,  of  the  hononbk 
senator,  I  will  tell  nim  of  another  mmor  1  ban 
heard,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  equally  destitute 
of  foundation.  Rumor  is  busy  m  alleging  tbat 
there  is  an  organized  dictator^i^  m  pennaaeot 
session  in  this  ci^tol,  seeking  to  control  the 
whole  action  of  tne  government,  m  both  ibe 
legislative  and  executiye  branches,  and  sendisz 
deputation  after  deputation  to  the  President  a 
the  United  States  to  teach  him  hb  duty,  and 
bring  him  to  terms.  I  do  not  vooch  for  the 
correctness  of  this  rumor.  I  humbly  hope  H 
may  not  be  true ;  but  if  it  should  unfortoittteij 
be  so,  I  will  say  that  it  is  fraught  with  frrmore 
danger  to  the  regular  and  salutary  action  of  oor 
balanced  constitution,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  than  any  secret  cabal  that  ever  has  ex- 
isted or  ever  wul  exist." 

The  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  Mr.  Claj,  vbo 
promptly  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  this  ia- 
puted  dictatorship.  In  this  interlude  between 
Mr.  Ghiy  and  Mr.  Rives,  both  members  of  tbe 
same  party,  the  democratic  senators  took  m 
part ;  and  the  subject  was  dropped,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  conversationa]  debate,  of  kiv 
dred  interest,  growing  out  of  it,  between  Mr. 
Archer  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Clay— which  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Arc  HSR,  in  rising  on  the  prewnt  oc» 
sion,  did  not  intend  to  enter  i^to  a  discosaoa 
on  the  subject  of  the  President's  messa^^  ^ 
thought  enou^  had  been  sud  on  the  so^ect  M 
the  two  senators  who  had  preceded  him  ui< 
was  disposed,  for  his  part,  to  let  the  question  » 
tdcen  without  any  more  debate.  His  oi^  ^ 
rising  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ^tor 
from  Kentucky  to  a  certain  portioii  of  his  i^ 
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muksy  in  which  he  hoped  the  senator,  upon  re- 
flection, irould  see  that  the  language  used  by 
him  had  been  too  harsh.  His  honorable  friend 
from  Kentuckj  had  taken  occasion  to  apply 
Bome  Tery  harsh  obserrations  to  the  conduct  of 
certain  persons  who  he  supposed  had  instigated 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  course 
he  hid  taken  in  r^rd  to  the  bill  for  chartering 
the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
hooorabie  senator  took  occasion  to  disclaim  any 
allusion  to  his  colleague  [Mr.  Rit£sI  and  he 
would  say  beforehand  that  he  knew  the  honor- 
able senator  would  except  him  also. 
"  Mr.  Clay  said,  oertimily,  sir ! " 

This  was  not  a  parliamentary  diadaimer,  but 
a  diadaimer  from  the  heart,  and  was  all  that 
Mr.  Archer  could  ask  on  his  own  account ;  but 
he  WIS  a  man  of  generous  spirit  as  well  as  of 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  taking  up  the  case  of 
hii  colleagues  in  the  House,  who  seemed  to  be 
io^icated,  and  could  not  appear  in  the  chamber 
and  ask  for  a  disclaimer,  Mr.  Archer  generously 
did  80  for  them ;  but  without  getting  what  he 
asked  for.    The  Register  says : 

^  Mr.  Archer.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
tbe  remarks  of  the  senator,  harsh  as  they  were, 
B%ht  well  be  construed  as  having  allusion  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  other  House.  He  ^Mr. 
A.)  dischar^  no  more  than  the  duty  ^hicli  he 
knew  his  honorable  colleagues  in  the  other 
HoQse  would  discharge  towards  him  were  an 
offensire  allusion  supposed  to  be  made  to  him 
where  he  could  not  defend  himself  to  ask  of 
the  honorable  senator  to  make  some  disclaimer 
as  regarded  them. 

"^Mr.  Clit  here  said,  no,  no. 

"Mr.  Abch£R.  The  words  of  the  senator 
vvre:  'A  low,  Tulgar,  and  profligate  cabal ;' 
which  the  senator  adso  designated  as  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  had  surroimded  the  President,  and  were 
endetToring  to  turn  out  tbe  present  cabinet. 
h'ow,  who  would  the  public  suppose  to  be  that 
low  and  infiunous  cabal  ?  Would  the  people 
of  the  United  States  suppose  it  to  be  composed 
of  any  other  than  those  who  were  sent  here  b^ 
the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  ?  £fe 
^«i  the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  say,  in  that 
^*rit  of  candor  and  frankness  which  always 
wacterized  him,  who  he  meant  by  that  cabal, 
*ad  to  disclaim  any  alluaion  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  other  House,  as  he  had  done  for  his  col- 
Ica^  tnd  hioiBelf  in  this  body. 

'Mr.  Clay  said,  if  the  honorable  senator 
woold  make  an  inquiry  of  him,  and  stop  at  the 
in<iuiry,  without  going  on  to  make  an  argu- 
inent  he  would  answer  him.  He  had  said  this, 
>ad  he  would  repeat  it,  and  make  no  disclaimer 
*;that  oertun  gentlemen,  professine  to  be  the 
Jncids,  jpor  excellence,  or  the  President  of  the 
taitod  States,  had  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  all  the  leMing  measures  of  his  adnuniatra* 


tk)n.  He  said  that  rumor  stated  that  a  cabal 
was  formed,  for  the  purpose  oi  breaking  down 
the  present  cabinet  and  forming  a  new  one; 
and  that  that  cabal  did  not  amount  to  enough 
to  make  a  corporal's  guard.  He  did  not  say 
who  they  were  ;  but  he  spoke  of  rumor  only. 
Now,  he  would  ask  his  friend  from  Virginia 

SMr.  Archer]  if  he  never  heard  of  that  rumor  f 
f  the  gentleman  would  tell  him  that  he  never 
heard  of  that  rumor,  it  would  give  him  some 
claims  to  an  answer. 

"  Mr.  Archer  confessed  that  he  had  heard 
of  such  a  rumor,  but  he  never  heard  of  any  evi- 
dence to  support  it. 

''  Mr.  Glat.  I  repeat  it  here,  in  the  ftoe  <^ 
the  country,  that  there  are  persons  who  call 
themselves,  par  excellence^  the  friends  of  John 
Tyler,  and  yet  oppose  all  the  leading  measures 
of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler.  I  will 
say  that  the  gentleman  himself  is  not  of  that 
cabal,  and  that  his  colleague  is  not.  Farther 
than  that,  this  deponent  saith  not,  and  will  not 
say. 

'^  Mr.  Archer.  The  gentleman  has  not  ad- 
verted to  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  language 
he  employed  when  he  was  first  up,  and  he 
would  appeal  to  gentlemen  present  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  version  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  given 
of  it.  The  gentleman  said  there  was  a  cabal 
formed — a  vile  kitchen  cabinet — low  and  infa- 
mous, who  surroimded  the  President  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  course  he  had  taken.  That 
was  the  language  employed  by  the  honorable 
senator.  Now  suppose  language  such  as  this 
had  been  used  in  the  other  branch  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  him  ^Mr.  A.)  where  he  iiad  not  an  op- 
portunity of  aefending  himself;  what  would  be 
the  course  of  his  colleagues  there  ?  The  course 
of  those  high-minded  and  honorable  men  there 
toward  him,  would  be  similar  to  that  he  had 
taken  in  regard  to  them. 

^Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President^  did  I  say  one 
word  about  the  colleagues  of  the  gentleman? 
I  said  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  down  the  present  cabinet,  and  that 
that  cabal  did  not  number  a  corporal's  guard ; 
but  I  did  not  say  who  that  cabu  was,  and  do 
not  mean  to  be  interrogated.  Any  member 
on  this  floor  has  a  right  to  ask  me  if  I  alluded 
to  him ;  but  nobody  else  has.  I  spoke  of  ru- 
mor only. 

^  Mr.  Archer  said  a  few  words,  but  he  was 
not  heard  distinctly  enough  to  be  reported. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said 
there  was  a  rumor — that  public  fame  had  stated 
that  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  cabinet,  and  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  not  heard  of  that  rumor  ? 

^  Mr.  Archer,  after  some  remarks  too  low 
to  be  heard  in  the  gallery,  said  it  was  not  the 
words  the  gentleman  had  quoted  to  which  he 
referred.  It  was  the  remark  of  the  gentleman 
that  there  was  a  low  and  infiunous  cabal — a  vile 
kitchen  cabinet— and  the  gentleman  knew  that 
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to  his  view  there  could  not  be  a  more  odious 
phrase  used  than  kitchen  cabinet — and  that  it 
was  these  expressions  that  he  wished  an  ex- 
planation o£ 

"Mr.  Berrikn  swid  it  was  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  all  the  senators  around  him,  that  the 
senator  firom  Kentucky  had  spoken  of  the  cabal 
as  a  rumor,  and  as  not  coming  within  his  own 
knowledge.  He  hoped  the  senator  would  un- 
derstand him  in  rising  to  make  this  explanation. 

"  Mr.  Archer  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the 
disclaimer  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia^  and  he  would  therefore  sit  down,  under  the 
oonyiction  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had  made  no  such  blow  at  ids  colleagues  of  the 
other  House,  as  he  had  supposed." 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  disclaim  for  the  Viiginia 
members  of  the  House — that  is  to  say,  for  all 
those  members.  Rumor  was  too  loud  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  them  to  allow  him  to  do  that 
He  rested  upon  the  rumor ;  and  public  opinion 
justified  him  in  doing  so.  He  named  no  one,  nor 
was  it  necessary.  They  soon  named  themselves 
by  the  Tirulence  with  which  they  attacked  him. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  over  again,  as 
required  by  the  const!  ution,  and  so  &t  from 
receiving  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  barely  escaped 
defeat  by  a  simple  majority.  The  vote  was  24 
to  24 ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were : 

**  Teas — Messrs.  Barrow,  Batea,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien. Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Evans, 
Granam,  Henderson,  Huntington.  Kerr,  Man- 
gonLMerrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Pren- 
t]S8,Pre8ton.  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  South- 
arcL  Talhnaage,  White.  Woodbridge. 

^^Nats — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton, 
Cuthbert.  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Mouton.  Nicholson,  Pienw,  Rives,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,.  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  Young." 

The  rejection  of  the  bank  bill  gave  great  vex- 
ation to  one  side,  and  equal  exultation  to  the 
other.  Hisses  resounded  from  the  galleries  oi 
the  Senate :  the  President  was  outraged  in  his 
house^  in  the  night,  by  the  language  and  conduct 
of  a  disorderly  crowd  assembled  about  it.  Mr. 
Woodbury  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
these  two  disturbances^  and  their  authors ;  and 
a  committee  was  proposed  to  be  charged  with 
the  inquiry :  but  the  perpetrators  were  found  to 
be  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
proceeding  was  dropped.  Some  manifestations 
of  joy  or  sorrow  took  place,  however,  by  actors 
of  high  order,  and  went  into  the  parliamentary 
debates.     Some  senators  deemed  it  proper  to 


make  a  complimentary  visit  to  Mr.  Tyler,  «b 
the  night  of  the  reception  of  the  Teto  mesago^ 
and  to  manifest  their  satisfiustion  at  the  serrioe 
which  he  had  rendered  in  anestiDg  the  buk 
charter ;  and  it  so  happened  that  this  oomplh 
mentary  visit  took  place  on  the  eame  night  on 
which  the  President's  house  had  been  beset  tod 
outraged.  It  was  doubtless  a  vexy  consoktory 
compliment  to  the  President,  then  Borelj  as- 
sailed by  his  late  whig  friends ;  and  very  proper 
.  Ri  the  part  of  those  who  paid  it,  though  there 
were  senators  wha  declined  to  join  in  it^ 
among  others,  the  writer  of  this  View,  tboi^ 
sharing  the  exultation  of  his  party.  On  the 
other  hand  the  chagrin  of  the  whig  pirty  wic 
profound,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Cky,  iti 
chief— too  frank  and  impetuous  to  reetnin  bis 
feelings,  and  often  giving  vent  to  them— gn- 
erally  bitterly,  but  sometimes  playfally.  ia 
occasion  for  a  display  of  the  latter  kind  wic 
found  in  the  occasion  of  this  oomplimentii; 
visit  of  democratic  senators  to  the  Prend^i 
and  in  the  offering  of  Mr.  Woodbiuy's  resolih 
tion  of  inquiry  into  the  disturbances ;  and  he 
amusingly  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  brief  sfwk 
of  which  some  extracts  are  here  given : 

"An  honorable  senator  fh>m  NewHimpfihire 
[Mr.  Woodbury]  proposed  some  ^y^  ago  > 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  certain  distuibuoes 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  pns* 
dential  mansion  on  the  night  of  the  nkemonUe 
16th  of  August  Uist  If  any  such  prooeediogs 
did  occur,  they  were  certainly  very  wrong  aad 
highly  culpable.  The  chief  magistrate,  irhoeRr 
he  may  be,  should  be  treated  by  every  good 
citizen  with  all  becoming  respect,  if  not  for  his 
personal  character,  on  account  of  the  exalted 
office  he  holds  for  and  from  the  peojde.  And  I 
will  here  say,  that  I  read  with  grttt  pletRUt 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  an  eariy  in^^^ 
promptly  held  by  the  orderly  and  respectabk 
citizens  of  this  metropolis,  in  reference  to,  an 
in  condemnation  oil  those  oisturbances.  ^tn 
the  resolution  had  been  adopted,  I  had  intended 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  honorable  senator  fivB 
New  Hampshire  himself  should  be  placed  at  w 
head  of  it,  with  a  majority  of  his  frieDds.  ^ 
will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  I^resident  I  did  tajf 
that  abouteight  or  nine  o'clod^on  that  sameni^ 
of  the  famous  16th  of  August,  there  was  an  ^ 
ruption  on  the  President's  house  of  the  ww* 
loco  fooo  party  in  Congress ;  and  I  did  not  kv* 
but  ^t  the  alleged  disorders  might  haTe  grots 
out  of  or  had  some  connection  with  thit » 
I  understand  that  the  whole  party  were  there. 
No  spectacle,  I  am  sure,  could  have  been  noiv 
supremely  amusing  and  ridiculous.     If  1  ^^ 
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bare  been  in  a  poritioii  in  which,  without  being 
seeijleooid  haTe  witnessed  that  most  extra- 
oitfiuuy  leuiion,  I  should  have  had  an  enjoy- 
ment wlilch  DO  drunatic  perfonnanoe  oould 
possUj  oommunicate.  I  think  that  I  can  now 
see  the  prindpsl  dramatis  persontB  who  figored 
is  the  scene.  There  stood  the  grave  and  dis- 
tgyiislwd  senator  from  South  Carolina — 

[^Mr.  Calhoun  here  instantly  rose,  and 
earnestly  insisted  on  explaining ;  but  Mr.  Clat 
nfiued  to  be  interrupted  or  to  yield  the  floor.] 

'  Mr.  Clat.  There,  I  say,  I  can  imagine  stood 
tiie  senator  from  South  Carolina — ^toll,  care- 
worn, with  farrowed  brow,  haggard,  and  in- 
tengelj  gizmg,  looking  as  if  he  were  dissecting 
the  Itst  tnd  newest  abstraction  which  sprang 
from  metM>hys]cian*8  brain,  and  muttering  to 
himself  in  hafr-uttered  sounds,  'This  is  indeed  a 
real  crisis ! '  Then  there  was  the  senator  from 
ilabama  [Mr.  King],  standing  upright  and 
gracefully,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  settle  in  the 
most  anthoritatire  manner  any  question  of 
order,  or  of  etiquette,  that  might  possibly  arise 
between  the  high  assembled  parties  on  that 
new  and  onpreoedented  occasion.  Not  far  off 
stood  the  honorable  senators  from  Arkansas 
tod  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Seyier  and  Mr.  Ben- 
TO.s],  the  Litter  looking  at  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  with  an  indignant  curl  on  his 
lip  and  scorn  in  his  eye,  and  pointing  his  finger 
with  contempt  towards  that  senator  [Mr.  Cal- 
sous],  whilst  he  said,  or  rather  seemed  to  say, 
'He  call  himself  m  statesman!  why,  he  has 
nercr  eren  produced  a  decent  humbug !  ^ 

["  Mr.  Benton.  The  senator  from  Missouri 
was  not  there."] 

Mr.  Clay  had  doubtless  been  informed  that 
the  senator  from  Missouri  was  one  of  the  sena- 
torial procession  that  night,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  gave  his  remarks  an  imaginatiTe 
tun  with  respect  to  him,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  went  on  with  his  scene,  were  instances 
^  that  yersatility  of  genius,  and  presence  of 
niad,  of  which  his  parliamentary  life  was  so 
^  and  which  generally  gave  him  the  ad- 
Tntage  in  sharp  encounters.  Though  refusing 
to  permit  explanations  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
Kadily  accepted  the  correction  from  Mr.  Benton 
""{probably  because  neither  Mr.  Benton,  nor 
his  inunfdiate  friends,  were  suspected  of  any  at- 
tonpt  to  alienate  Mr.  Tyler  from  his  whig 
frieQds>-and  continued  his  remarks,  with  great 
•ppsrent  good  humor,  and  certainly  to  the 
amnseoient  of  all  except  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  attention. 

,  ''Hr.  Clat.  I  stand  corrected;  I  was  only 
^agining  what  you  would  have  said  if  you  had 
«» there.  Then  there  Stood  the  senator  from 
^^^o^ipa  [Mr.  GiTTHaERTl  commu:  over  in  his 


mind  on  what  point  he  should  make  his  next 
attack  upon  the  senator  fix)m  Kentucky.  On 
yonder  ottoman  reclined  the  other  senator  fixym 
Missouri  on  my  left  [Mr.  Linn],  indulging,  with 
smiles  on  his  fhce,  in  pleasing  meditations  on 
the  rise,  growth,  and  friture  power  of  his  new 
colony  of  Oregon.  The  honorable  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan],  I  presume,  stood 
forward  as  spokesman  for  his  whole  party ;  and, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  his  well- 
known  eloquence,  I  beg  leave  to  make  an  hum- 
ble essay  towards  what  I  presume  to  have  been 
the  kind  of  speech  deliver^  by  him  on  that  au- 
gust occasion : 

"  Ma^r  it  please  ^our  Excellency :  A  number 
of  your  presep^  pohtical  friends,  late  your  politi- 
cal opponents,  m  company  with  myself^  have 
come  to  deposit  at  your  Excellency's  feet  the 
evidences  of  our  loyalty  and  devotion  ;  and  they 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  make  me  the  organ 
of  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  We  are  here 
more  particularly  to  present  to  your  Excellency 
our  grateful  and  most  cordial  congratulations  on 
your  rescue  of^  the  country  from  a  flagrant  and 
alarming  violation  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
creation  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and 
also  our  profound  acknowledgments  for  the 
veto,  by  which  you  have  illustrated  the  wisdom 
of  your  administration,  and  so  greatly  honored 
yourself.  And  we  would  dwell  particularly  on 
the  unanswerable  reasons  and  cogent  ailments 
with  which  the  notification  of  the  act  to  the 
legislature  had  been  accompanied.  We  had 
been,  ourselves,  struggling  for  days  and  weeks 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  monster  to  which  it  gives 
birth.  We  had  expended  all  our  logic,  exerted 
all  our  ability,  employed  all  our  eloquence ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  our  utmost  efforts,  the  friends  of 
your  Excellency  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  proved  too  strong  for  us.  And 
we  have  now  come  most  heartily  to  thank  your 
Excellency,  that  you  have  accomplished  for  us 
that  against  your  friends,  which  we,  with  our 
most  strenuous  exertions,  were  unable  to 
achieve." 

After  this  pleasant  impersonation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania senator,  Mr.  CUy  went  on  with  his  own 
renuirks. 

"  I  hope  the  senator  will  view  with  indulgence 
this  effort  to  represent  him,  although  I  am  but 
too  sensible  how  &r  it  falls  short  of  the  merits  (A 
the  originaL  At  all  events  he  will  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  greater  error  than  was  committed  by 
the  stenographer  of  the  Intelligencer  the  other 
day,  when  he  put  into  my  mouth  a  part  of  the 
honorable  senator's  speech.  I  hope  the  honor- 
able  senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  cliamber 
will  pardon  me  for  having  conceived  it  possible 
that,  amidst  the  poppine  of  champagne,  the  in- 
toxication of  their  joy,  £e  ecstasy  of  their  glori- 
fication, they  might  have  been  the  parties  who 
created  a  disturbance,  of  which  they  never  could 
have  been  guilty  had  they  waited  for  their  *  9ob«fr 
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second  thoughts?  I  have  no  doubt  the  very 
learned  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  con- 
ducted that  department  with  such  distinguished 
ability,  and  euch  happy  results  to  the  country, 
and  who  now  has  such  a  profound  abhorrence 
of  all  the  taxes  on  tea  and  coffee,  though,  in  his 
own  official  reports,  he  so  distinctly  recom- 
mended them,  would,  if  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee,  have  conducted  the  inyestigation 
with  that  industry  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes him ;  and  would  hare  favored  the  Senate 
with  a  report,  marked  with  all  his  accustomed 
precision  and  ability,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
lucid  clearness." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  made  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  Mr.  Clay's  imaginaiy  scene,  took 
bis  satisfaction  on  the  spot,  and  balanced  the 
account  by  the  description  of  another  night 
scene,  at  the  east  end  of  the  avenue,  not  entirely 
imaginary  if  Dame  Rumor  may  be  credited  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
He  said : 

"  The  honorable  senator  has,  with  great  power 
of  humor,  and  much  felicity  of  description, 
drawn  for  us  a  picture  of  the  scene  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  presented  at  the  Presi- 
dent's house  on  the  ever-memorable  evening  of 
the  veto.  It  was  a  happy  effort ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  but  a  fancy  sketch — at  least  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  was  not  there  at  all 
upon  the  occasion.  But,  I  ask,  what  scenes 
were  enacted  on  that  eventful  night  at  this  end 
of  the  avenue  ?  The  senator  would  have  no 
cause  to  complain  if  I  should  attempt,  in  humble 
imitation  of  him,  to  present  a  picture,  true  to 
the  life,  of  the  proceedings  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  Amidst  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night,  a  caucus 
assembled  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
gloomy  building,  and  sat  in  melancholy  con- 
clave, deploring  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  whig 
party.  Some  rose,  and  advocated  vengeance; 
'their  voice  was  still  for  war.'  Others,  more 
moderate,  sought  to  repress  the  ardent  zeal  of 
their  fiery  compatriots,  and  advised  to  peace 
and  prudence.  It  was  finally  concluded  that, 
instead  of  making  open  war  upon  Captain  Tyler, 
they  should  resort  to  stratagem,  and,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  one  of  their  number,  that 
they  should  endeavor  ^  to  head '  him.  The  ques- 
tion was  earnestly  debated  by  what  means  they 
could  best  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  the  'Fiscality'  now 
before  us.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  ^Captain  Tyler'  was  forewarned  and 
forearmed,  by  means  of  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial letter,  addressed  by  mistake  to  a  Virginia 
coffee-house.  It  is  by  means  like  this  that  ^  enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  moment '  often  fail.  But 
so  desperately  mtent  are  the  whig  party  still  on 
the  creation  of  a  bank,  that  one  of  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House  told  me  that  a  bank  they 


would  have,  though  its  exehaqges  should  be 
made  in  baoon  hams,  and  its  coirency  be  small 
patatoes. 

Other  senators  took  the  imaginary  scene,  in 
which  they  had  been  made  to  act  parts,  in 
perfect  good  temper ;  and  thus  the  debate  ob 
the  first  Fiscal  Bank  charter  w«8  broi^t  to  a 
conclusion  with  more  amicability  than  it  had 
been  conducted  with. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  the  Senate,  a  vote  took  place  which  showed 
to  what  degree  the  belief  of  corrupt  praotkes 
between  the  old  bank  and  members  of  Congress 
had  taken  place.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Walker  to  amend  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill  so  aa  to 
prevent  any  member  of  Congress  from  borrow- 
ing money  from  that  institution.  The  motioa 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  supported  bj 
democratic  senators  on  the  grounds  of  the  oo^ 
ruptions  already  practised,  and  of  which  repeti- 
tions might  be  expected.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  spoke  most  fully  in  &yor  of  the 
motion,  and  said : 

"It  was  idle — if  it  were  not  offenstve,  he 
would  say  absurd — Ibr  gentlemen  to  disooone 
here  upon  the  incorruptibility  of  members  of 
Congress.  They  were  like  other  men— «nd  no 
better,  he  believed  no  worse.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  like  passions,  influenced  by  like  motiTCS, 
and  capable  of  being  reached  by  similar  avpH' 
ances.  History  affirmed  it  The  expenenoe 
of  past  years  afforded  humiliating  eyioeaoeof 
the  fact  Were  we  wiser  than  our  lathers? 
Wiser  than  the  most  sagacious  and  patriotic  as- 
semblage of  men  that  the  world  ever  sawl 
Wiser  than  the  framers  of  the  constitution? 
What  protection  did  they  provide  for  the  coun- 
try against  the  corruptibility  of  members  of 
Congress  ?  Why,  that  no  member  shoold  bold 
any  office,  however  humble,  which  should  be 
created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  should  be 
increased,  during  his  term  of  service^  How 
could  the  influence  of  a  petty  office  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  lurgd  bank  accomnuxkUioM 
which  had  been  granted  and  would  be  granted 
again  ?  And  yet  they  were  to  be  told,  that  in 
proposing  this  guard  for  the  whole  people,  they 
were  fixing  an  ignominious  brand  upon  them- 
selves and  their  associates.  It  seemed  to  him, 
that  such  remarks  conid  hardly  be  serious ;  but 
whether  sincere  or  otherwise,  they  were  not 
legislating  for  themselves — ^not  legislating  for 
individuals — and  he  felt  no  i^iprehension  that 
the  mass,  whose  rights  and  interests  were  mr 
volved,  vrould  consider  themselves  aggrieyed  by 
such  a  brand. 

^  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bu- 
chanan] while  pressing  his  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  fiiyor  of  the  provision,  remarked,  that 
^uld  tUs  bill  become  a  law,  no  member  of 
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Gongress  ^hKfiag  a  proper  sense  of  delicacy  and 
koDor,'  with  the  question  of  repeal  before  him, 
ooald  aocept  a  loan  from  the  Bank.    That  ques- 
tion of' delicaOT  and  honor 'was  one  to  which 
he  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  choose  now  to  address  him- 
telt    He  would,  however,  be  guided  by  the 
%fat  of  ezperienae,  and  he  would  take  leaTe  to 
aj,  thtt  that  light  made  the  path  before  him, 
QpoD  this  proposition,  perfectly  luminous.    By 
no  TOte  of  his  should  a  proyision  be  stricken 
from  this  bill,  the  omission  of  which  would  tend 
to  establish  a  corrupt  and  corruptmg  influence 
-secret  and  intangible — in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  tiro  Houses  whose  province  uid  duty  it 
vould  be  to  pass  upon  that  great  question  of 
npeaL    What  had  taken  place  was  liable  to 
ocnir  again.    Those  who  were  now  here  and 
those  who  would  succeed  to  their  places,  were 
sot  more  virtuous,  not  more  secure  from  the 
approach  of  venality,  not  more  elevated  above 
the  mSaence  of  certain  appliances^  than  their 
predecessors.    Well,  what  did  history  teach  in 
relation  to  the  course  of  members  of  Congress 
dorin^  that  most  extraordinary  struggle  be- 
tveen  the  Bank  and  the  people-for  supremacy. 
whidi  convulsed  the  whole  continent  from  185l 
to  1834? 

'He  rose  chiefly  to  advert  to  that  page  of 
hUtory,  and  whether  noticed  hero  or  not,  it 
would  be  noticed  by  his  constituents,  who, 
with  their  children,  had  an  infinitely  higher 
Hake  in  this  absorbing  question  than  members 
of  Congress,  politicians,  or  bankers. 

'^  He  read  from  the  bank  report  presented  to 
the  Senate  in  1834,  by  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States,  '  Senate  Documents,  second 
nsnon,  twenty-third  Congress,'  p.  320.  From 
that  document  it  appeared  that  in  1831  there 
vas  loaned  to  fifty-nine  members  of  Congress, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thoQRand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars, 
hi  1832,  the  year  when  the  bank  charter  was 
urested  by  the  veto  of  that  stem  old  man  who 
occnpjed  Uie  lK>u8e  and  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, there  was  loaned  to  fifty-four  members  of 
Congress,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  screnty- 
ei^ht  thousand  and  sixty-nine  dollars.  In  1833, 
the  memorable  panic  year,  there  was  loaned  to 
fifty-eight  memlMsrs,  tliree  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
hrs.  In  1834^  hope  began  to  decline  with  the 
Bttik.  and  so,  also,  did  its  line  of  discounts  to 
nemben  of  Congress ;  but  even  in  that  year 
the  loan  to  fifty-two  members  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eijrhty-six  doflu^. 

'^  Thus  in  four  years  of  unparalleled  political 
ucitement,  growing  out  of  a  struggle  with  the 
people  for  the  mastery,  did  that  institution 
pant  accommodations  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-thrfe  of  the  people's  representatives, 
HDoonting  to  the  vast  sum  of  one  million  four 
handred  and  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty  doUara.    He  presented  no  argument  on 


these  ftcts.  He  would  regard  it  not  merely  as 
supererogation,  but  an  vasSit  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  countrymen.  A  tribunal  of  higher  au- 
thority than  the  executive  and  Congress  com- 
bined, would  pass  upon  the  question  of  ^  delica- 
cy and  honor,'  started  by  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  would  also  decide  whether 
in  the  bank  to  loan  was  dangerous  or  other- 
wise. He  indulged  no  fears  as  to  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  in  the  last  resort — ^the  sovereign 
people." 

Mr.  Clay  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  loans  were  made  to  members  opposed  to 
the  bank,  Mr.  Buchanan  answered,  no  doubt 
of  that.  A  significant  smile  went  through  the 
chamber,  with  inquiries  whether  any  one  had 
remained  opposed  ?  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  upon  the  question — and  it  was  carried ; 
the  two  Virginia  senators,  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Rives,  and  Mr.  Preston,  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
voting  with  the  democracy,  and  making  the 
vote  25  yeas  to  24  nays.  The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce, 
Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright  and  Young.  The  nays  were: 
Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay 
of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Qraham, 
Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangnm, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge,  White,  Woodbridge.  This  vote,  after 
the  grounds  on  which  the  question  was  put, 
was  considered  an  explicit  senatorial  condemna- 
tion of  the  bank  for  corrupt  practices  vrith 
members  of  Congress. 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 

SECOND  FISOAL  AGENT:  BILL PBE8ENTED :  PAB8- 
SD:  DISAPPEOVED  BT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

This  second  attempt  at  a  fiscal  bill  has  two  his- 
tories— one  public  and  ostensible — the  other  se- 
cret and  real :  and  it  is  proper  to  write  them 
both,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  also  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  government  is  worked.  The 
public  history  will  be  given  first,  and  will  be 
given  exclusively  from  a  public  source — ^the  de- 
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bfttes  of  Congress.  We  begin  with  it  as  it  be- 
gins there — an  extemponneous  graft  upon  a 
neglected  bill  lying  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Early  in  the  session  a  bill 
had  been  brought  in  from  a  select  committee  on 
the  "currency,"  which  had  not  been  noticed 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction.  It  seemed 
destined  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  table  to 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  then  to  expire  quiet- 
ly upon  lapse  of  time.  Soon  alter  the  rejection 
of  the  first  fiscal  under  the  qualified  veto  of 
the  President)  Mr.  Sergeant  of  Penusylvania 
moved  the  House  (when  in  that  state  which  is 
called  Committee  of  the  Whole)  to  take  up  this 
bill  for  consideration :  which  was  done  as 
sioved.  Mr.  Sexgeant  then  stated  that,  his  in- 
tention was  to  move  to  amend  that  bill  by 
striking  out  the  whole  of  it  after  the  enact- 
ipg  clause,  and  inserting  a  new  bill,  which  he 
would  move  to  have  printed.  Several  mem- 
bers asked  for  the  reading  of  the  new  bill,  or 
a  statement  of  its  provisions;  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  compliance  with  these  requests,  stood 
up  and  said : 

"  That,  as  several  inquiries  had  been  made  of 
him  with  regard  to  this  bill,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  short  statement,  to  show  in 
what  respects  it  dif^red  from  that  recently  be- 
fore this  House.  He  would  say,  first,  that 
there  were  two  or  three  verbal  errors  in  this 
bill,  and  there  were  words,  in  two  or  three 
places,  which  he  thought  had  better  have  been 
left  out,  and  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  committee.  There  were  several 
gentlemen  in  the  present  Congress  who  enter- 
tained extreme  hostility  to  the  word  'bank,' 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  felt  every 
disposition  to  indulge  their  feelings ;  and  he  had 
therefore  endeavored  throughout  this  bill  to 
avoid  using  the  word  'bai^'  If  that  word 
anywhere  remained  as  applicable  to  the  being 
it  was  proposed  to  create  by  this  law,  let  it  go 
out — ^let  it  go  out.  Now  the  word  *  corpora- 
tion' sounded  well,  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  House.  At  all  events, 
they  had  a  new  word  to  fight  against  Now 
the  difference  between  this  bill  and  that  which 
passed  this  House  some  days  ^o,  would  be 
seen  by  comparison.  The  present  differed  from 
the  other  principally  in  three  or  four  particu- 
lars, and  there  were  some  other  parts  of  the 
bill  which  varied,  in  minor  particulars,  from 
that  which  had  been  before  the  House  a  few 
days  ago.  Those  differences  gentlemen  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  and  under- 
standing when  the  bill  should  have  been  print- 
ed. He  would  now  proceed  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  gentlemen  in  reference  to  this  bilL 


Mr.  S.  then  staled  the  following  as  the  Bob- 
stantial  points  of  d^GTereiioe  between  the  tvo 
bills: 

"  1.  The  capital  in  the  former  bill  was  thirtj 
millions,  with  power  to  extend  it  to  fifty  mil- 
lions, in  this  biU  twenty-one  millions,  with 
rwer  to  extend  it  to  thirty-five  miUioQs. 
The  former  bill  provided  for  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit.  In  this  there  are  to  be 
agendes  only.  3.  The  dealings  of  the  corpo- 
ration are  to  be  confined  to  &iying  and  seQ- 
ing  foreign  bills  oi  exchange,  induding  bills 
drawn  in  one  State  or  terntMy,  and  payable 
in  another.  There  are  to  be  no  ^fiscoimtai 
4.  The  title  of  the  corporation  is  changed." 

This  was  Friday,  the  20th  of  August  71» 
next  day — ^the  bill  offered  in  amendment  by 
Mr.  Sei^geant  having  been  printed  and  the 
House  gone  into  committee — that  member 
moved  that  all  debate  upon  it  in  committee  of 
the  whole  should  cease  at  4  o'clock  that  afia^ 
noon,  and  then  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  amend- 
ments which  might  be  offered,  and  repoH  those 
agreed  upon  to  the  House.  And  having  moved 
this  in  writing,  he  immediately  moved  the  pre- 
vious question  upon  it.  This  was  sharp  prao- 
tioe,  and  as  new  as  sharp.  It  was  then  past  12 
o'clock.  Such  rapidity  of  proceeding  was  a 
mockery  upon  legislation,  and  to  expose  it  0 
such,  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  moved  to 
amend  the  time  by  substituting,  instanter,  for  4 
o'clock,  remarking  that  they  might  as  well 
have  no  time  for  discussion  as  the  time  des^ 
nated.  Several  membera  expressing  themselves 
to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Sergeant  extended  the 
time  to  4  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.  The 
brevity  of  the  time  was  still  considered  hf  the 
minority,  and  justly,  as  a  mockery  upon  legisla- 
tion ;  and  their  opinions  to  that  efibct  were 
freely  expressed.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  asked  to 
be  excused  firom  voting  on  Mr.  Sergeant's  reso- 
lution, giving  for  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment was  a  new  bill  just  laid  upon  the  table  of 
members,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  ftr 
them  to  act  underatandingly  upon  it  in  the 
short  time  proposed.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  of 
Pennsylvania  also  asked  to  be  excused  fitmi 
voting,  saying  that  the  amendment  was  a  bill 
of  thirty-eight  printed  pages — that  it  had  only 
been  laid  upon  thdr  tables  ten  minutes  when 
the  motion  to  dose  the  debate  at  4  o'clock  was 
made-— and  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  upon 
it  with  the  care  and  ocmsideration  doe  to  a  leg- 
islative act,  and  to  one  of  this  momentous  im- 
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poituoe^  and  which  upB  to  create  a  great  fiscal 
Cdipontioii  with  yast  prlyilegeSj  and  an  ezda- 
tm  charter  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Rhett  of 
South  Carolina  asked  to  be  in  like  manner  ez- 
oaed)  reducing  his  reasons  to  writing  in  the 
fonn  of  a  protest    Thus : 

^1.  Because  the  rule  by  wbkh  the  resolntion 
is  propoeed  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
CoQstitation  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
dues  that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
presB  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  law  of  Con- 
gress.  2.  Because  it  destroys  the  character  of 
this  body  as  a  deliberatiTe  assembly :  a  right  to 
deliberate  and  discuss  measores  being  no  longer 
in  Gongreasy  but  with  the  majority  ^y.  3.  Be- 
eaose  it  is  a  riolatioa  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  throngh  their  representa- 
tives,  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  enjoyed 
and  practised  time  inunemorial,  to  speak  to  the 
taxes  imposed  on  them,  when  taxes  are  imposed. 
4.  fieeaiue  by  the  said  rale,  a  bill  may  be  taken 
up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  be  immediately 
nsfort^  to  the  House,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 
PRnoQB  question,  be  passed  mto  a  law,  with- 
out one  word  of  debate  being  permitted  or  ut- 
tered.  5.  Because  free  discussion  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  people  are  gorerned,  is  not  only 
ttwntial  to  r^ht  legisktion,  but  is  necessary  to 
u«  pieservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  to  fear  or  supress  it 
IS  the  characteristic  of  tyrannies  and  tyrants 
onlj.   6.  Because  the  measure  proposed  to  be 
forced  through  the  House  within  less  than  two 
dsys'  consideration  is  one  which  deeply  afiects 
the  int^ty  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberiaes 
of  the  people;  and  to  pass  it  with  haste,  and 
without  due  deliberation,  would  evince  a  con- 
toBptiiOQs  disregard  of  either,  and  may  be  a  fittal 
violation  of  both.*' 

Besides  all  other  objections  to  this  rapid  legis- 
lation, it  was  a  virtual  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  made  under  the  constitution,  to  pre- 
vent baaty  and  inconsiderate,  or  intemperate  ao- 
tioo;  and  whidi requires  a  bill  to  be  read  three 
times^  each  time  on  a  different  day,  and  to  be 
voted  upon  each  time.  Technically  an  amend- 
ment^ though  an  entire  new  bill,  is  nota  bill,  and 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  these  three  readings 
>Qd  Totings :  BubstanUally  and  truly,  such  an 
^BKndment  is  a  bill ;  and  the  reason  of  the  rule 
woold  require  it  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Other  members  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting;  but  all  being  denied  that  request  by  an 
inexorable  majority,  Mr.  Pickens  of  South  Caro- 
iina  Btood  up  and  said:  "It  is  now  manifest 
that  the  House  does  not  intend  to  excuse  any 
iBemberfitmi  voting.    And  as  enough  has  been 


done  to  call  public  attention  to  the  odious  reso- 
lution proposed  tq  be  adopted,  our  object  will 
have  been  attained :  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  our  friends  to  go  no  further  in  this  proceed- 
ing!" ^^^  of  "agreed!  agreed !"  responded 
to  this  appeal ;  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  adopted.  He,  himself,  then  spoke  an  hour 
in  support  of  the  new  bill— one  hour  of  the  brief 
time  which  was  allowed  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Wise  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
against  the  bill.  On  Monday,  on  resuming  its 
consideration,  Mr.  Turney  of  Tennessee  moved 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  dause— which,  if 
done,  would  put  an  end  to  the  bill.  The  mo- 
tion fiiiled.  Some  heated  discussion  took  place, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  debate  on  the 
bill ;  but  came  near  enough  to  it  to  detect  its 
fraudulent  character.  It  was  the  old  defunft 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  disguise,  to  come 
to  life  again  in  it.  That  used-up  concern  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  justice^  hourly  sued  upon 
its  notes,  and  the  contents  collected  upon  exe- 
cution ;  and  insolvency  admitted.  It  could  not 
be  named  in  any  charter:  no  reference  could 
be  made  to  it  by  name.  But  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  amended  bill  to  permit  it  to  slip 
into  full  life,  and  take  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
new  charter.  Corporations  were  to  be  allowed 
to  subsoribe  fnr  the  stock :  under  that  provision 
she  could  take  all  the  stock — and  be  herself 
again.  This,  and  other  fraudulent  provisions 
were  detected :  but  the  dock  struck  four !  and 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  bill  passed — 125  to 
94.  The  title  of  the  original  bill  was  then 
amended  to  conform  to  its  new  diaracter ;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  made  to  read 
in  this  wise :  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
collection,  eafe  keeping,  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  revenue,  by  mean*  of  a  corporation 
to  be  styled  the  I'^cal  Corporation  of  the 
United  StatesJ*  Peals  of  laughter  saluted  the 
annunciation  of  this  title ;  and  when  it  was  car^ 
ried  to  the  Senate,  as  it  immediately  was,  for 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  and  its  strange 
title  was  read  out,  ridicule  was  already  lying  in 
wait  for  it ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  ridicule,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  its  real  character,  as  the 
resusdtation  of  Mr.  Biddle's  bank:  and  Mr. 
Benton  exclaimed — 

"  Heavens  what  a  name !  long  as  the  moral 
law — ^halfsub  treasury,  and  hidf  national  bank — 
and  all  fituidulent  and  acceptive,  to  conceal  what 
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it  is  I  and  entirely  too  loilg.  The  name  is  too 
long.  People  will  never  stand  it.  They  cannot 
go  tnrough  all  that  We  must  have  something 
shorter — something  that  will  do  for  eTcry  day- 
use.  Gorporosity !  that  would  be  a  great 
abridgment ;  but  it  is  still  too  long.  It  is  five 
syllables,  and  people  will  not  go  above  two  syl- 
lables, or  three  at  most,  and  often  hang  at  one, 
in  names  which  have  to  be  incontinently  re- 
peated. They  are  all  economical  at  that,  let 
them  be  as  extravagant  as  they  may  be  in  spend- 
ing their  money.  They  will  not  spend  their 
breath  upon  long  names  which  have  to  be  re- 
peated every  day.  They  must  have  something 
short  and  pointed ;  and,  if  you  don't  give  it  to 
them,  they  will  make  it  for  themselves.  The 
defunct  Fiscal  Bank  was  rapidly  taking  the  title 
of  fiscality ;  and,  by  alliteration,  rascality ;  and 
if  it  had  lived,  would  soon  have  been  compen- 
diously and  emphatically  designated  by  soipe 
brief  and  significant  title.  The  Fiscal  Gorponir 
^ion  cannot  expect  to  have  better  luck.  It  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  all  great  men  and  of  all  great 
measures,  overburdened  with  titles — it  must  sub- 
mit to  a  short  name.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
a  name ;  and  the  poets  tell  us  there  are  many  on 
whose  conception  Phoebus  never  smiled,  and  at 
whose  birth  no  muse,  or  grace,  was  present.  In 
that  predicament  would  seem  to  be  this  intru- 
sive corporosity,  which  we  have  received  from 
the  other  House,  and  sent  to  our  young  com- 
mittee, and  which  has  mutation  of  title  without 
alteration  of  substance,  and  without  accession 
of  euphony,  or  addition  of  sense.  Some  say  a 
name  is  nothing — ^that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.  So  it  will ;  and  a  thorn 
by  any  other  name  would  stick  as  deep.  .  And 
so  of  these  fiscals,  whether  to 'be  called  banks  or 
corporations.  They  will  still  be  the  same  thing 
— a  thorn  in  our  side — but  a  short  name  they 
must  have.  This  corporosity  must  retrench  its 
extravagance  of  title. 

^*  I  go  for  short  names,  and  will  give  reasons 
for  it  The  people  will  have  short  names,  al- 
though they  may  spoil  a  fine  one ;  and  I  will 
g|ive  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful young  lady  in  New  Orleans  some  years 
ago.  as  there  always  has  been,  and  still  are  many 
sucn.  She  was  a  Creole,  that  is  to  say,  bom  in 
this  country,  of  parents  mm  Europe.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  building  a  superb  steamboat,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  honor  this  youn^  lady,  by 
connecting  her  name  with  his  vessel ;  so  he  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  captivating  designation  of 
La  Belle  Creole.  This  fine  name  was  painted 
in  golden  letters  on  the  sides  of  his  vessel ;  and 
away  she  went,  with  three  hundred  horse  power, 
to  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  vessel  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  name  was  beautiful,  and  the  lady 
was  beautiful ;  but  all  the  beauty  on  earth  could 
not  save  the  name  from  the  catastrophe  to  which 
all  long  titles  are  subjected.  It  \na  immediately 
abbreviated,  and.  in  the  abbreviation,  sadly  de- 
teriorated.   At  first,  they  called  her  the  bell — 


not  the  French  beUe^  which  sfgnifies  fine  or 
beautiful — but  the  plain  English  bell,  which  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  defined  to  be  a  tink- 
ling  cymbaL  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  worse 
was  coming;  It  so  happens  that  the  vernacular 
pronunciation  of  creoU,  in  the  Kentucky  waters, 
is  cre-owl ;  so  they  began  to  call  this  beantiM 
boat  the  cr&H>wl !  but  things*  did  not  stop  here. 
It  was  too  extravagant  to  employ  two  syllabks 
when  one  would  answer  as  well,  and  be  so  modi 
more  economical ;  so  the  first  half  of  the  name 
was* dropped,  and  the  last  retained;  and  thus 
La  ReUe  Creole — ^the  beautiful  Creole— sailed 
up  and  down -the  Mississii^  all  h&r  li£e  l^  the 
name,  style,  title^  and  desoiption  o^  The  Owl  ! 
(Roars  of  laughmg  in  the  Senate,  with  excla- 
mations from  several,  that  it  was  a  good  name 
for  a  bank — ^that  there  was  an  Owl-Creek  ^nk 
in  Ohio  once,  now  dead  and  insolvent,  but,  ia 
its  day,  as  good  as  the  best) 

^  Mr.  B.  continued.  I  do  not  .miow  whether 
owl  will  do  for  this  child  of  long  name,  and 
many  fiithers ;  but  we  must  have  m  name,  sod 
must  continue  trying  till  we  get  one.  I^  as 
hunt  far  and  wide.  Let  us  have  recourse  to  the 
most  renowned  JEmop  and  his  ftbles,  and  to  that 
one  of  his  fiibles  which  teaches  us  how  an  old 
black  cat  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  rats  again 
after  having  eaten  up  too  many  of  tfaoDo,  and 
become  too  well  known,  under  her  proper  form, 
to  catch  any  more.  She  rolled  herself  over  in 
a  meal  tub--oonverted  her  blade  skin  into  white 
— ^nd  walked  forth  among  the  rats  as  a  neir 
and  innocent  animal  that  they  had  never  seen 
before.  All  were  charmed  to  jsee  her !  bat  a 
quick  appUcation  of  teeth  and  daws  to  the 
tnroats  and  bellies  of  the  rats,  let  them  see  that 
it  was  their  old  acquaintanoe^  the  bkck  cat; 
and  that  whitening  the  skin  did  not  alter  the 
instincts  of  the  anmud.  nor  blunt  the  pointa  of 
its  teeth  and  claws.  The  rats,  after  that,  called 
her  the  meal-tub  cat,  and  the  mealy  cat  Mar 
we  not  call  this  corporosi^  the  meal-tub  bank  ? 
A  cattifih  name  would  certainly  suit  it  in  one 
particular ;  for,  like  a  cat,  it  has  many  lives,  and 
a  cat,  you  know,  must  be  killed  nine  times  be- 
fore it  will  die ;  so  say  the  traditions  of  the 
nurseiy  \  and  of  all  histories  the  traditioos  of 
children  are  the  most  veradous.  They  teadt 
us  that  cats  have  nine  lives.  So  of  this  bank. 
It  has  been  killed  several  times^  but  here  it  is 
stiU,  scratching,  biting,  and  dawing.  Jacksoa 
kiUed  it  in  1832 ;  T^ler  kiUed  it  last  week. 
But  this  is  only  a  beginning  Seven  times  more 
the  Fates  must  cut  the  thread  of  its  hydim  life 
before  it  will  yield  un  the  ghost." 

^^  The  meal  tub  I  No  insignificant^  or  vulgar 
name.  It  lives  in  history,  and  connects  its  fimoe 
witii  kin^  and  statesmen.  We  all  know  the 
Stuarts  of  England —an  honest  and  b^ted  race 
in  the  beginning,  but  always  unfortunate  in  the 
end.  The  second  Charles  was  beset  by  pk>cs 
and  cabals.  There  wore  many  att«nptS|  <a  sup- 
posed attempts  to  kill  him;  many  plots  against 
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him,  ind  some  yeiy  ridicalous ;  unong  the  rest 
one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  meal-tub 
plot;  because  the  papers  which  discovered  it 
were  foimd  in  the  meal-tab  where  the  con- 
Bpintor&  or  their  enemies,  had  hid  them. 

"Sir,  I  haye  given  you  a  good  deal  of  meal 
this  morains ;  but  yon  must  take  more  yet    It 
h  A  fhdifid  themef  and  may  give  us  a  good 
mme  before  we  are  done  with  it.     I  have  a  re- 
mioisoenoe,  as  the  novel  writers  say,  and  I  will 
tefl  it    When  a  small  boy,  I  went  to  school  in 
a  Scotch  Irish  neighborhdod  and  learnt  many 
words  and  phrases  which  I  nave  not  met  with 
riooe,  bat  which  were  words  of  great  pith  and 
power;  among  the  rest  shake-poke.       (Mr. 
AicHEx:  I  never  heard  that  before.)     Mr. 
BEirroy:  hut  you  have  heard  of  poke.    You 
know  the  adage :  do  not  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  bag ;  for  poke  signifies  bag,  or 
viUet,  and  is  a  phrase  much  used  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  among  the  Scotch  Irish  in  America. 
A  p^  is  carried  to  market  in  a  poke^  and  if  you 
boj  it  without  taking  it  out  first,  you  may  be 
^tJ^en  in.'    So  com  is  carried  to  a  mill  in  a 
poke,  and  when  brought  home,  ground  into 
neal,  the  meal  remains   in  the  poke,  in  the 
bonees  of  poor  families,  until  it  is  used  up. 
When  the  bag  is  nearly  empty,  it  is  turned  up- 
side down,  and  shaken;  and  the  meal  that 
comes  oat  is  called  the  shake-poke,  that  is  to 
fiaf,  the  last  shake  of  the  bag.    By  an  easy  and 
nttoral  metaphor,  this  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  last  child  that  is  bom  in  a  fiunily ;  especial- 
It  if  it  is  puny  or  a  rickety  concern.     The  last 
diild,  like  the  last  meal,  is  called  a  shake-poke ; 
and  may  we  not  call  this  jiscaioua  corporation 
a  shake-poke  also,  and  for  the  same  reason  ?  It 
is  the  last — ^the  last  at  all  events  for  the  session ! 
it  is  the  last  meal  in  their  bag — ^thcir  shake- 
p<^ !  and  it  is  certainly  a  rickety  concern. 

'^I  do  not  pretend  to  impose  a  name  upon  this 
bantlmg ;  that  is  a  privilege  of  paternity,  or  of 
spODBorship,  and  I  stand  in  neither  relation  to 
this  babe.  But  a  name  of  brevity— of  brevity 
and  significance — it  must  have;  and,  if  the 
&then  and  sponsors  do  not  bestow  it,  the  peo- 
ple will :  for  a  long  name  is  abhorred  and  es- 
chewed in  all  countries.  Remember  the  fiite  of 
John  Barcbone,  the  canting  hypocrite  in  Grom- 
weirs  time.  He  had  a  very  good  name,  John 
Barebone ;  but  the  knave  composed  a  long  verse, 
like  Scripture,  to  sanctify  himself  with  it.  and 
intitaled  himself  thus :— ^  Praise  God,  Barebone, 
for  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  you  would  be 
<iMMed,  Barebone.'  Now,  this  was  very  sancti- 
monious ;  but  it  was  too  long — ^too  much  of  a 
good  thing^-and  so  the  people  cut  it  all  off  but 
the  last  two  words,  and  called  the  fellow 
^danrntd  Barebone^  and  nothing  else  but 
^rnsKA  Barebone,  all  his  life  after.  So  let  this 
^orpoiQsity  beware:  it  may  get  itself  damned 
before  it  is  done  with  us,  and  l^ler  too." 

^  first  proceeding  in  the  Senate  was  to  je- 


fer  this  bill  to  a  committee,  and  Mr.  Clay's  select 
committee  would  naturally  present  itself  as  the 
one  to  which  it  would  go :  but  he  was  too  much 
disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  his  own  bill 
had  been  treated  to  be  willing  to  take  any  lead 
with  respect  to  this  second  one ;  and,  in  fact, 
had  so  expressed  himself  in  the  debate  on  the 
veto  message.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  it 
to  anotl^er  select  committee,  the  appointing  of 
which  would  be  in  the  President  of  the  Senate 
— ^Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Southard, 
like  Mr.  Sergeant,  was  the  fast  friend  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  to  be  revived  under  this 
bill ;  and  like  him  conducted  the  bill  to  the  best 
advantage  for  that  institution.  Mr.  Sei^eant 
had  sprung  the  bill,  and  rushed  it  through, 
backed  by  the  old  bank  majority,  with  a  velocity 
which  distanced  shame  in  the  disregard  of  all 
parliamentary  propriety  and  all  fair  legislation. 
He  had  been  the  attorney  of  the  bank  for  many 
years,  and  seemed  only  intent  upon  its  revivifi- 
cation— ^no  matter  by  what  means.  Mr.  South- 
ard, bound  by  the  same  friendship  to  the  bank, 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  de- 
termined to  use  his  power  in  the  same  way.  He 
appointed  exclusively  the  friends  of  the  bank, 
and  mostly  of  young  senators,  freshly  arrived  in 
the  chamber.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  the  often 
President  of  the  Senate  jyro  tempore^  and  the 
approved  expounder  of  the  rules,  was  the  first— 
and  very  properly  the  first — to  remark  upon  the 
formation  of  this  one-sided  committee ;  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  He  ex- 
posed it  in  pointed  terms. 

"'  Mr.  King  observed,  that  in  the  organization 
of  committees  by  Congress,  the  practice  had  been 
heretofore  invariable — the  usage  uniform. .  The 
first  business,  on  the  meeting  of  each  House, 
after  the  selection  of  officers  and  organizing,  was 
to  appoint  the  various  standing  committees.  In 
designating  those  to  whom  the  various  subjects 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  shall  be  referred,  the  practice  always 
has  been  to  place  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  tne 
administration  on  each  committee.  This  is 
strictly  correct,  in  order  to  insure  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  various  measures  which  the 
administration  may  propose  to  submit  to  their 
examination  and  decision.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, of  the  friends  of  the  administratioii,  is  iJl 
that  has  heretofore  been  considered  either  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  be  placed  on  those  commit- 
tees ;  and  m  every  instance  a  mmority  of  each 
committee  consists  of  members  supposed  to  be 
adverse  to  the  measures  of  the  dominant  party. 
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The  propriety  of  such  an  amuogement'  cannot 
fiul  to  strike  the  mind  of  every  senator.  All 
measures  should  be  carefully  examined ;  objec- 
tions suggested;  amendments  proposed;  and 
every  proposition  rendered  as  perfect  as  practi- 
cable before  it  is  reported  to  the  House  for  its 
action.  This  neither  can,  nor  wilL  be  contro- 
verted. In  the  whole  of  his  [Mr.  King's]  con- 
gressional experience,  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  this  rule  had  been  departed 
from,  until  now.  But  there  has  been  a  departure 
from  this  usage,  sanctioned  by  justice  and  unde- 
viating  practice,  which  had  given  to  it  the  force 
and  obligation  of  law ;  and  he  [Mr.  King]  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  most  objectionable  innovation. 
Yesterday  a  bill  was  reported  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  chartering  of  a  fiscal 
oorporation.  It  was  immediately  taken  up,  read 
twice  on  the  same  day,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Georgia,  ordered  to  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  This  bill  embraced  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  one  more  dis- 
puted upon  constitutional  grounds,  as  well  as 
upon  the  grounds  of  expediency,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  agitated  this  country.  This  bill, 
of  such  vast  importance,  fraught  with  results  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  in  which  the  whole 
country  takes  the  liveliest  interest,  either  for  or 
against  its  adoption,  has  been  hurried  through 
the  other  House  in  a  few  days,  almost  without 
discussion,  and,  as  he  [Mr.  K.],  conceived,  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law, 
following  as  it  did,  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
a  similar  bill,  which  had,  most  fortunately  for 
the  country,  received  the  veto  of  the  President, 
and  ultimately  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
roles  of  the  Senate  forbade  him  to  speak  of  the 
action  of  the  other  House  on  this  subject  as  he 
could  wish.  He  regretted  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  present' their  conduct  plainly  to  the 
people,  to  show  to  the  country  what  it  has  to 
expect  from  the  dominant  party  here,  and  what 
kind  of  measures  may  be  expected  from  the 
mode  of  legislation  which  has  been  adopted. 
The  fiscal  corporation  bill  has,  however,  come 
to  us,  and  he  [Mr.  King]  and  his  friends,  much 
as  they  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  or  pas- 
sage, determined  to  give  it  a  fair  and  open  op- 
position. No  objection  was  made  to  the  motion 
of  the  senator  from  Georgia  to  send  it  to  a  select 
committee,  and  that  that  committee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  presiding  officer.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  made  the  selection ;  but,  to 
his  [Mr.  K.'s]  great  surprise,  on  readmg  the 
names  this  morning  in  one  of  the  public  papers, 
he  found  they  were  all  members  of  the  dominant 
party :  not  one  selected  for  this  most  important 
committee  belongs  to  the  minority  in  this  body 
opposed  to  the  bUl.  Why  was  it,  he  [Mr.  King] 
must  be  permitted  to  ask,  that  the  presiding 
officer  had  departed  from  a  rule  which,  in  aU 
the  fluctuations  of  party,  and  in  the  nighest 


times  of  party  exeitemeat^  had  nem  before  been 
departed  from? 

"  There  must  have  been  a  motive  in  thus  de- 
parting from  a  course  sanctioned  by  time,  isd 
by  every  principle  of  propriety.  It  will  be  for 
the  presiding  officer  to  state  what  that  motrre 
was.  Mr.  King  must  be  permitted  to  repeat, 
the  more  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  senaton, 
that  during  more  than  twenty  years  he  hid 
been  in  Congress,  he  had  never  Imofwn  impor- 
tant committees  to  be  appointed,  either  staiidiqg 
or  select)  in  which  some  member  of  the  then 
minority  did  not  constitute  a  portion,  untQ  this 
most  extraordinary  selecticm  of  a  committee,  to 
report  on  this  most  important  bilL  Would  it 
not  [said  Mr.  King]  have  been  prudent^  as  weQ 
as  just^  to  have  given  to  the  minority  a  fair  op- 
portumty  of  suggesting  their  olgections  in  com- 
mittee ?  The  friends  of  the  measure  would  thea 
be  apprised  of  those  ol^jections,  and  ooold  pre- 
pare themselves  to  meet  them.  He  [Mr.Kurc] 
had  not  risen  to  make  a  motion,  but  merelj  to 
present  this  extraordinary  prooeedii^  to  the 
view  of  the  Senate,  and  leave  it  theiv;  but,  he 
believed,  in  justice  to  his  friends^  and  to  stamp 
this  prooeeding  with  condemnation,  he  would 
move  that  two  additional  members  be  added  to 
the  committee." 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  King,  read  a  rule  fitnn  Jefev 
son's  Manual  in  which  it  is  said  that,  a  bill  most 
be  committed  to  its  friends  to  improve  and  pe^ 
feet  it,  and  not  to  its  enemies  who  would  destroy 
it.  And  under  this  rule  Mr.  Southard  said  he 
had  appointed  the  committee.  Mr.  Benton  thea 
stood  up,  and  said : 

**  That  is  the  Lex  Parliamentcaria  of  Eq^ 
land  from  which  you  read,  Mr.  President^  and  is 
no  part  of  our  rules.  It  is  English  authority— 
very  good  in  the  British  Parliament,  but  not 
valid  in  the  American  Senate.  It  is  not  in  oqr 
rules — neither  in  the  rules  of  the  House  nor  is 
those  of  the  Senate;  and  is  oontnoy  to  the 
practice  of  both  Houses — ^their  settled  practioe 
for  fifty  years.  From  the  beaming  of  our  gov- 
emment  we  have  disregardea  it,  a^  followed  a 
rule  much  more  consonant  to  decency  and  jus- 
tice, to  public  satisfiiction,  and  to  the  results  d 
fisur  legislation,  and  that  was,  to  commit  our 
business  to  mixe^  committees — committees  am- 
sisting  of  friends  and  foes  of  the  measure,  and  of 
both  political  parties — always  taking  care  that 
the  friends  of  the  measure  should  be  tiie  mi^e- 
rity ;  and,  if  it  was  a  political  question,  that  the 
political  party  in  power  should  have  the  majo- 
rity. This  is  our  practice ;  and  a  wise  and  good 
practice  it  is,  containing  all  the  good  that  there 
is  in  the  British  rule,  avoiding  its  harahness.  and 
giving  both  sides  a  chance  to  perfect  or  to  un- 
derstand a  measure.    The  nature  of  oar  goron- 
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ment-its  hannonious  and  Baooesefol  action — 
reqdres  both  parties  to  have  a  hand  in  conduct- 
iog  the  pablic  business,  both  in  the  committees 
$ui  the  legislative  halls ;  and  this  is  the  first 
seflsioa  at  which  committee  business,  or  legis- 
Utrre  bosioess,  has  been  confined,  or  attempted 
to  be  oonfined,  to  one  political  partj.  The  clause 
vfaich  joa  read,  Mr.  President,  I  have  often 
reid  myself;  not  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a 
measure  to  a  committee  of  exclusive  friends,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  going  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
dosre  enemies — in  fiict  to  obtain  for  it  a  mixed 
committee— such  as  the  democracy  has  always 
gireo  when  in  power-^uch  as  it  will  again  give 
when  m  power— and  such  as  is  due  to  fiiir,  de- 
cent, satis&ctory,  and  harmonious  legislation." 

Mr.  Benton,  alter  sustaining  Mr.  King  in  his 
vieir  of  the  rules  and  the  practice,  told  him  that 
be  WIS  deceived  in  his  memory  in  supposing 
there  had  never  been  a  one-sided  committee  in 
the  Senate  before :  and  remarked : 

''That  senator  is  very  correct  at  all  times; 
but  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  shall  suggest 
to  him  that  he  is  in  error  now — that  there  has 
i)een  one  other  occasion  in  which  a  one-sided 
committee  was  employed — and  that  in  a  very 
important  case — concerning  no  less  a  power  than 
Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  even  Mr.  Biddle  himself. 
I  speak  of  the  committee  which  was  sent  by  this 
Senate  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  the  sommer  of  1834^  when  charged  with  in- 
soltency  and  criminali^  by  General  Jackson — 
chaiges  which  time  have  proved  to  be  true — ^and 
when  the  whole  committee  were  of  one  party, 
ind  that  party  opposed  to  General  Jackson,  and 
friendly  to  the  bank.  And  what  became  then 
of  the  rule  of  British  parliamentary  law,  which 
has  jnst  been  read  ?  It  had  no  application  then, 
though  it  would  have  cut  off  every  member  of 
the  committee ;  for  not  one  of  them  was  favor- 
able to  the  inquiry,  but  the  contrary ;  and  the 
thing  ended  as  all  expected.  I  mention  this  as 
in  instance  of  a  one-sided  committee,  which  the 
ttoator  from  Alabama  has  overlooked,  and  which 
(fe^rres  to  be  particularly  remembered  on  this 
<)<^on,  for  a  reason  which  I  will  mention ;  and 
vhich  is,  that  both  these  committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  case— for  the  same  Bank  of 
the  United  States — one  to  whitevrash  it— which 
it  did ;  the  other  to  smuggle  it  into  existence 
viofler  a  charter  in  which  it  cannot  be  named. 
And  thoB,  whenever  that  bank  is  concerned,  we 
hare  to  look  out  for  tricks  and  frauds  (to  say  no 
JBore),  even  on  the  high  floors  of  national  legis- 
lation." 

Mr.  Buchanan  animadverted  with  justice  and 
*^nty  upon  the  tyranny  with  which  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
^"■^  the  bill  through,  and  marked  the  fact 
^  not  a  sin^e  democratic  member  had  suo- 
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oeeded  in  getting  an  opp(»rtunity  to  speak  agunst 
it.  This  was  an  unprecedented  event  in  the 
history  of  parties  in  America,  or  in  England, 
and  shows  the  length  to  which  a  bank  party 
would  go  in  stifling  the  right  of  speech.  In  all 
great  measures,  before  or  since,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries possessing  free  institutions,  the  majority 
has  always  allowed  to  the  adversary  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  to  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  put  upon  them :  here  for  the  first  time  it  was 
denied ;  and  the  denial  was  marked  at  the  time, 
and  carried  at  once  into  parliamentary  history 
to  receive  the  reprobation  due  to  it.  This  was 
the  animadversion  of  Mr.  Buchanan : 

"The  present  bill  to  establish  a  fiscal  cor- 
poration was  hurried  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  celerity,  and,  so  &r  as 
the  democracy  was  concerned,  with  the  silence 
of  despotism.  No  democratic  member  had  an 
opportunity  of  raising  his  voice  agunst  it  Un- 
der new  rules  in  existence  there,  the  majority 
had  predetermined  that  it  should  pass  that  body 
within  two  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion.  At  first,  indeed,  the  determination 
was  that  it  should  pass  the  first  day ;  but  this 
was  felt  to  be  too  great  an  outrage ;  and  the 
mover  was  graciously  pleased  to  extend  the  time 
one  day  longer.  Whilst  the  bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  floor,  no  democratic  member 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it ;  and  at  the  destined 
hour  of  four  in  the  aftemdon  of  the  second  day, 
the  committee  rose,  and  all  further  debate  was 
arrested  by  the  previous  question.  The  voice 
of  that  great  party  in  this  country  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong,  was,  therefore,  never  heard 
through  any  of  its  representatives  in  the  House 
against  this  odious  measure.  Not  even  one  brief 
hour,  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  majority  to 
each  speaker,  was  granted  to  any  democratic 
member." 

The  bill  went  to  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed,  without  the  additional  two 
members  wluch  Mr.  King  had  suggested ;  and 
which  suggestion,  not  being  taken  up  by  the 
majority,  was  no  further  pressed.  Mr.  Berrien, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  soon  reported  it 
back  to  the  Senate — without  alteration ;  as  had 
been  foreseen.  He  spoke  two  hours  in  its  fkvor 
—concluding  with  the  expression  that  the  Pre- 
sident would  give  it  his  approval — ^founding  that 
opinion  on  the  President's  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session— on  his  veto  message 
of  the  first  fiscal  bill— on  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury— and  on  this  Secretary's 
subs^uent  plan  for  a  bank  framed  with  the  view 
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to  aroid  his  oonstitutional  objecUons.  Mr.  Claj 
declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill,  not 
that  it  went  as  far  as  be  could  wish,  but  that  it 
would  go  a  good  distance — would  furnish  a 
sound  national  currency,  and  regulate  exchanges. 
Mr.  Archer,  who  had  Toted  against  the  first 
bank,  and  who  was  constitutionally  opposed  to 
a  national  bank,  made  a  speech  chiefly  to  justify 
his  Tote  in  favor  of  the  present  bill.  It  was 
well  known  that  no  alteration  would  be  permit- 
ted in  the  bill— ^that  it  had  been  arranged  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  stand  as  agreed  upon :  but 
some  senators  determined  to  offer  amendments, 
merely  to  expose  the  character  of  the  measure, 
^  to  make  attacks  upon  the  most  vulnerable 
points ;  and  to  develope  the  spirit  which  con- 
ducted it  In  this  sense  Mr.  Benton  acted  in 
presenting  several  amendmente,  deemed  proper 
in  themselves,  and  which  a  foreknowledge  of 
their  fitte  would  not  prevent  him  from  offering. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  institution  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  a  treasury  bank ;  and  hence  the  per- 
tinadty  with  which  ^  fiscal,"  synonymous  with 
treasury,  was  retained  in  all  the  titles,  and  con- 
formed to  in  all  its  provisions:  and  upon  this 
idea  the  offered  amendments  turned. 

"  Mr.  Benton  said  he  had  an  amendment  to 
offer,  which  the  Senate  would  presently  see  was 
of  great  importance.  It  was,  to  strike  out  firom 
the  ninth  line  of  the  first  section  the  word 
<^  States."  It  was  in  that  provision  assigning 
seventy  thousand  shares  to  individual  companies, 
corporations,  or  States,  This  was  a  new  kind 
of  stockholders :  a  new  description  of  co-part- 
ners with  stockjobbers  in  a  banking  corporation. 
States  had  no  right  to  be  seduced  into  such  com- 
pany ;  he  would  therefore  move  to  have  them 
struck  out :  let  the  word  ^  States"  be  taken  out 
of  that  line.  To  comprehend  the  full  force  and 
beuing  of  this  amendment  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  that  the  sixteenth  section 
of  this  charter  designates  the  Fiscal  Corporation 
the  Tr^fiury  of  the  United  States.  It  expressly 
says  that — 

**  *  All  pabltc  moneys  In  deposit  In  mid  oorpontlon,  or  sUnd- 
tng  on  Its  books  to  the  eredlt  of  the  TV^n^urer,  shell  be  taken 
•nd  deemed  to  be  if»  t%e  TVeaevry  qfthe  tJniUd  Statet,  uA 
ill  pevments  made  b  j  the  Treasuror  shall  be  In  checks  drawn 
on  asJul  corporation.*  ^ 

^  Yes,  sir !  this  Fisc  is  to  be  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  converted  into  a  corpora- 
tion, and  not  only  forced  into  partnership  with 
individuals,  companies,  and  corporations,  but 
into  joint  stock  co-partnership  with  the  States. 
The  general  government  is  to  appoint  three 
directors^  and  the  rest  of  the  partners  will  have 
the  appomtment  of  the  other  six.   The  corpora- 


tors will  be  two  to  one  agunst  the  genertl  gor- 
emment,  and  they  wUl  of  coarse  haye  the  oon- 
trol  of  the  Treasury  of  this  Union  in  their  hindfl. 
Now  he  was  for  sticking  to  the  constitution,  not 
only  in  spirit  and  meaning,  but  to  the  letter; 
and  the  constitution  gives  no  authority  to  indi- 
viduals, companies,  corporatious,  and  States,  to 
take  the  public  Treasury  of  the  Union  oat  of 
the  hands  of  the  general  gOTemment   Hie 
general  government  alone,  and  acting  independ- 
ently of  any  such  control,  is  reqmred  by  the 
constitution  to  manage  its  own  fiscil  a&in. 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  retain  only  one-third  of 
the  control  of  this  Treasury  in  the  htnds  of  the 
general  government — ^the  other  two-thirds  juq 
fall  exclusively  into  the  handset  the  States,  ud 
thus  the  Treasury  of  the  whole  Union  may  be 
at  the  disposal  of  such  States  as  can  contxire  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
thev  are  authorized  to  take.    If  it  is  the  otijed 
to  let  those  States  have  the  funds  of  theTra- 
sury  to  apply  to  their  own  ubcl  the  scheme  is 
weU  contrived  to  attain  that  eno.  He,  howem, 
was  determined  not  to  let  that  plan  be  csnied 
without  letting  the  people  know  who  were  its 
supporters ;  he  should,  therefore,  demand  tbe 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment'' 

''  Mr.  Berrien  explained  that  the  oljedion 
raised  against  the  sixteenth  section  was  merely 
technicu.  The  words  did  not  convert  the  bank 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  *,  they  merely 
provided  for  a  conformity  with  laws  reguktiog 
the  lodgment  and  withdravral  of  Treasmyfimdi. 
The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
which  was  rejected  as  follows:  Yeas— Mesr*. 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay  of  Alabama,  King. 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Se- 
vier. Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturoeon,  Tvppa. 
Walker,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Yonng— 18. 
Nays — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrioi, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Ev- 
ans, Qraham,  Henderson,  Huntington.  Keir. 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps 
Porter,  Prentiss,  PrestoxL  Rives,  Simm(a& 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  TFhite. 
and  Woodbridge— 28." 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  strike  out  '^coipo- 
rations"  from  the  enumeration  of  persoos  ud 
powers  which  should  possess  the  faculty  of  be 
coming  stockholders  in  this  institution,  with  tbe 
special  view  of  keeping  out  the  PennsylTiin 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  uDe 
could  not  be  presented  openly  Ibr  a  charter,  or 
re-charter: 

^  The  late  United  States  Bank  had  means  yet 
to  keep  a  cohort  of  lawyers,  agents,  cashiers. 
and  directors,  who  would  not  lose  sight  of  tk 
hint,  and  who  were  panting  to  plunge  their 
hands  mto  Undo  Sam's  pocket  There  vss 
nothing  to  prevent  the  corporators  of  the  Ute 
United  States  Bank  becoming  the  sole  ow«n 
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of  these  two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  the  new  Fis- 
cdity.  The  sixteenth  fandamental  role  of  the 
elerenth  section  is  the  point  where  we  are  to 
fiod  the  ooDstitntionality  of  this  Fiscality.  The 
little  pet  hanks  of  every  State  may  be  employed 
u  igenfs.  This  is  a  tempting  bait  for  eyery  in- 
Bolient  institution  in  want  of  Treasury  funds  to 
stnin  CTeiy  nenre  and  resort  to  every  possible 
acheme  for  possessinii:  themselves  of  the  control 
of  the  funds  of  the  United  States.  This  object 
WIS  to  defeat  such  machinations.  On  this  amend- 
ment he  would  demand  the  yeas  and  nays.  The 
qoestion  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment, 
and  decided  in  the  negative  as  follows :  Teas — 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn.  McRoberts, 
MoQton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith 
of  Connecticut,  Stuigeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Youn^21.  Nays- 
Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Grar 
ham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss. Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Tall- 
mad^,  White,  and  Woodbridge— 26.*' 

Mr.  Hives  objected  to  the  exchange  dealings 
which  this  fiscal  corporation  was  to  engage  in, 
as  being  discounts  when  the  exchange  had  some 
time  to  ran.  He  referred  to  his  former  opin- 
ions, and  corrected  a  misapprehension  of  Mr. 
Berrien.  He  was  opposed  to  discounts  in  every 
form;  while  this  bQl  authorizes  discounts  to 
aov  amount  on  bills  of  exchange.  He  offered 
DO  amendment,  bat  wished  to  correct  the  mis- 
Qodentanding  of  Mr.  Berrien,  who  held  that 
this  bill,  in  this  particular,  was  identica  with 
the  amendment  offered  to  the  first  bill  by  Mr. 
Rives,  and  that  it  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  President's  message. 

'^  Mr.  Bekton  fully  concurred  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Vii^nia  [Mr.  Rives],  that  cashing 
hOIs  of  excha^^  was  just  as  much  a  discounting 
opention  as  discounting  promissory  notes;  it 
was,  in  fact,  infinitely  worse.  It  was  the  great- 
^absarditr  in  the  world,  to  suppose  that  the 
flimsy  humbug  of  calling  the  discounting  of 
bills  of  exchange — gambkrs'  kites,  and  race- 
hone  bills  of  exchange— a  'dealing  in  ex- 
fbanges'  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  President's  veto  messace.  As  if  the 
President  could  be  bamboozled  by  such  a  shal- 
low artifice.  Only  look  at  the  operation  under 
tliis  bill  A  needy  adventurer  goes  to  one  of 
tlwse  agencies,  and  offers  his  promissory  note 
vith  securities,  in  the  old-&shioned  way,  but  is 
told  it  cannot  be  discounted — ^the  law  is  against 
^  The  law,  however,  may  be  evaded  if  he  put 
oisnote  into  another  shape,  making  one  of  his 
^^ii^eties  the  drawer,  and  making  the  other,  who 


lives  beyond  the  State  line,  his  drawee,  in  fkvor 
of  himseUJ  as  endorser ;  and  in  that  shape  the 
kite  will  be  cashed^  deducting  the  interest  and 
a  per  centage  besides  in  the  shape  of  exchange. 
Here  is  discount  added  to  usur^;  and  is  not 
that  worse  than  discounting  promissory  notes  ?" 

The  President  had  dwelt  much  upon  ^  local 
^sconnts,"  confining  the  meaning  of  that  phrase 
to  loans  obtained  on  promissory  notes.  He  did 
not  consider  money  obtained  npon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change as  coming  under  that  idea — ^nor  did  it 
when  it  was  an  exchange  of  money — when  it 
was  the  giving  of  money  in  one  place  for  money 
in  another  place.  But  that  true  idea  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  was  greatly  departed  ih>m  when  the 
drawer  of  the  bill  had  no  money  at  the  place 
drawn  on,  and  drew  upon  time,  and  depended 
npon  getting  funds  there  in  time ;  or  taking  up 
the  bill  with  damages  when  it  returned  pro* 
tested.  Money  obtained  that  way  was  a  dis- 
count obtained,  and  on  far  worse  terms  for  the 
borrower,  and  ^better  for  the  bank,  than  on  a 
fair  promissory  note :  and  the  rapacious  banks 
forced  their  loans,  as  much  as  possible  into  this 
channeL  So  that  this  fiscal  bank  was  limited 
to  do  the  very  thing  it  wished  to  do,  and  which 
was  so  profitable  to  itself  and  so  oppressive  to 
the  borrower.  This,  Mr.  Tappan,  of  Ohio, 
showed  in  a  concise  speech. 

"Mr.  Tappan  said,  when  senators  on  the 
other  side  declare  that  this  bank  bill  is  intended 
to  withhold  from  the  corporation  created  by  it 
the  power  of  making  loons  and  discounts,  he 
felt  nimself  bound  to  believe  that  such  was 
their  honest  construction  of  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  that  any  man,  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  acquainted  with  the  banking  business 
of  the  country,  who  had  read  this  bill,  should 
suppose  that,  under  its  provisions,  the  company 
incorporated  by  it  would  not  have  unlimited 
power  to  loan  their  paper  and  to  discount  the 
paper  of  their  customers.  The  ninth  funda- 
mental article  says,  that '  the  said  corporation 
shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  deal  or  trade 
in  any  thing  except  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
including  bills  or  drafts  drawn  in  one  State 
or  Territory  and  payable  in  another  J  This 
bill,  in  this  last  clause,  sanctioned  a  mode  of 
discounting  paper,  and  making  loans  common 
in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  a  mode 
of  doing  business  which  he  had  full  knowledge 
of,  and  he  asked  senatorsi  therefore,  to  look  at 
it  A  man  who  wants  a  loan  from  a  bank  ap< 
plies  to  the  directors,  and  is  told,  we  can  lend 
yon  the  money,  but  we  do  not  take  notes  for 
our  loans — ^you  must  give  us  a  draft ;  but,  says 
the  applicant)  I  have  no  flmds  any  where  to 
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4nw  upon ;  no  matter,  saj  the  bankers,  if  your 
draft  is  not  met,  or  expected  to  be  met,  beotose 
you  have  no  funda^  that  need  make  no  differ- 
ence ;  you  may  pay  it  here,  with  the  exchange, 
when  the  time  it  has  to  run  is  out;  so  Uie 
borrower  signs  a  draft  or  bill  of  exdiange  on 
somebody  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Bal- 
timore, and  pays  the  discount  for  the  time  it 
has  to  run ;  when  that  time  comes  round,  the 
borrower  pays  into  the  bank  the  amount  or  his 
draft,  with  two.  four,  six,  or  ten  per  cent.,  what- 
ever the  rate  or  exchange  may  be,  and  the  affair 
is  settled,  and  he  gets  a  renewal  for  sixty  days, 
by  further  paying  the  discount  on  the  sum  bor- 
rowed ;  and  if  it  is  an  accommodation  loan,  it 
is  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  paying  the 
discount  and  exchange.  Very  few  of  the  West- 
ern banks,  he  believed,  discounted  notes ;  they 
found  it  much  more  profitable  to  deal  in  ex- 
change, as  it  is  called ;  but  this  dealing  in  ex- 
change enables  the  biuiks  te  discount  as  much 
paper,  and  to  loan  as  much  of  their  own  notes, 
as  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  discounting ;  it  is 
a  difference  in  form  merely,  with  this  advantage 
to  the  banks,'  that  it  enables  them  to  get  from 
their  customers  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  on  their 
loans,  instead  of  six,  to  which,  in  discounting 
notes,  they  are  usually  restricted.  How  then, 
he  asked,  could  senators  say  that  this  bill  dia 
not  give  toe  power  to  make  loans  and  discounte  ? 
He  had  shown  them  how,  under  this  law,  both 
loans  and  discounts  will  be  made  without  limi- 
tation." 

Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  with  offering  his 
amendmente,  and  offered  one  requiring  all  the 
stockholders  in  this  corporation  Fisc  (which 
was  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States), 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  preventing  the  national  treasury 
from  falling  under  the  control  of  foreigners. 
M.  Berrien  considered  the  amendment  unneces- 
sary, as  there  was  already  a  provision  that  none 
but  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  take 
the .  original  stock ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
provision  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
stock.  Mr.  Benton  considered  this  provision  as 
a  fraudulent  contrivance  to  have  the  appearance 
of  excluding  foreigners  from  being  stockholders 
while  not  doing  so.  The  prohibition  upon  them 
as  original  subscribers  was  nothing,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  become  stockholders  by  pur- 
chase. His  amendment  was  intended  to  make 
the  charter  what  it  fraudulently  pretended  to 
be— a  bank  owned  by  American  citizens.  The 
word  '' original"  would  be  a  fraud  unless  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  assignees.  And 
be  argued  that  the  senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Berrien),  had  admitted  the  design  of  selling  to 


foreigners  by  saying  that  the  value  of  the  stwk 
would  be  diminished  by  excluding  foreigners 
from  ite  purchase.  He  considered  the  answer 
of  the  senator  double,  inconsistent,  and  oODtra- 
dictory.  He  first  considered  the  amendment 
unnecessary,  as  the  charter  already  confined 
original  subscriptions  to  our  own  dtxxens; 
and  then  considered  it  would  injure  the  price 
of  the  stock  to  be  so  limited.  That  was  a  con- 
tradiction. The  het  was,  he  said,  that  this  bill 
was  to  resurrect,  by  smuggling,  the  old  United 
States  Bank,  which  was  a  Br,.&8h  concern;  and 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  make  the  British  the 
governors  and  masters  of  our  treasury :  and  he 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion,  which 
was  granted,  and  they  stood — 19  to  26,  and 
were :  Teas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Outhbert,  Fulton,  King,  linn, 
McRoberte,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier. 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury,  Wright 
and  Young — 19.  Nats — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunting- 
ton, Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morebead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  of  Indiana^  Tallmadge,  White, 
and  Woodbridge — ^26.  Considering  this  a  vital 
question,  and  one  on  which  no  room  should  be 
left  for  the  majority  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners — even  alien  enemies  in 
time  of  war,  as  well  as  rival  commercial  com- 
petitors in  time  of  peace — Mr.  Benton  moved 
the  same  prohibition  in  a  different  form.  It  was 
to  affix  it  to  the  eleventh  fundamental  rule  of 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  bill,  which  dotbes 
the  corporation  with  power  to  make  rules  to 
govern  the  assignment  of  stock:  his  amend- 
ment was  to  limit  these  assignments  to  Ameri- 
can citizen^  That  was  different  firom  his  first 
proposed  amendment,  which  included  both  origi- 
nal subscribers  and  assignees.  The  senator 
from  Georgia  objected  to  that  amendment  as 
unnecessary,  because  it  included  a  class  already 
prohibited  as  well  as  one  that  was  not  Cer- 
tainly it  was  unnecessary  with  respect  to  one 
class,  but  necessary  with  respect  to  the  other — 
necessary  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  WL*re 
not  willing  to  see  the  United  States  Treasury 
owned  and  managed  by  foreigners.  He  wished 
now  to  hear  what  the  senator  from  (Georgia 
could  say  against  the  proposed  amendmentj  in 
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this  form.   Mr.  Berrien  answered :  ^  He  hoped 
the  amendment  would  not  prevalL    The  origi- 
nd  oibficriberB  woold  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.   To  debar  them  from  transferring  their 
stock,  woold  be  to  lessen  the  Yalue  of  the  stock, 
which  thej  rendered  valuable  by  becoming  the 
porchiscrs  of  it."     Mr.  Benton  r^oined,  that 
his  uneDdment  did  not  propose  to  prevent  the 
oiigiml  sabscribers  from  selling  their  stock,  or 
aojr  ass^nee  from  selling ;  the  only  design  of 
the  amendment  was  to  limit  all  these  sales  to 
American  citizens ;  and  that  would  be  its  only 
effect  if  adopted.    And  as  to  the  second  objec- 
tion, a  second  time  given,  that  it  would  injure 
the  nine  of  the  stock,  he  said  it  was  a  strange 
aignment)  that  the  paltry  difference  of  value  in 
shares  to  the  stockholders  should  outweigh  the 
dagger  of  confiding  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  foreignefs — subjects  of  foreign  poten* 
tates.   He  asked  the  yeas,  which  wera  granted 
-and  stood— 21  to  27 :  the  same  as  before, 
with  the  addition  of  some  senators  who  had 
come  m.    These  several  proposed  amendments, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  rejected, 
oofflpleted  the  exposure  of  the  design  to  resus- 
citate the  defunct  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  it  had  been,  with  its  foreign  stock- 
holders, and  extraordinary  privileges.    It  was 
to  be  the  old  bonk  revived,  disguised,  and  smug- 
gled in.    It  was  to  have  the  same  capital  as  the 
old  one— Uurty-five  millions  :  for  while  it  said 
the  capital  was  to  be  twenty-one  millions,  there 
was  a  dause  enabling  Congress  to  add  on  four- 
teen miUioos — whidi  it  would  do  as  soon  as  the 
otllpassed.  Like  the  old  bank,  it  was  to  have  the 
Tnited  States  for  a  partner,  owning  seven  mil- 
lions of  the  stock.    The  stock  was  all  to  go  to 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  for  the 
subscriptions  were  to  be  made  with  commis- 
Boners  aj^inted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
«W7— who,  it  was  known,  would  appoint  the 
friends  of  the  old  bank;  so  that  the  whole  sub- 
Mription  would  be  in  her  hands ;  and  a  cluu> 
ter  for  her  fraudulently  and  deceptiously  ob- 
tained.   The  titie  of  the  bill  was  fraudulent, 
bebg  limited  to  the  management  of  the  ^  pub- 
lic^ moneys,  while  the  body  of  it  conferred 
*U  the  privileges  known  to  the  three  distinct 
Unds  of  banks  :—l.  Circuktion.    2.  Exchange. 
3-  Diacoont  and  deposit — the  discount  being  in 
the  most  oppressive  and  usurious  form  on  in- 
Ind  and  mere  neighborhood  bills  of  exchange, 


declared  by  the  charter  to  bo  foreign  bills  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  covering  these  local  loans. 

^*Mr.  Walker  moved  an  amendment,  re- 

3uiring  that  the  bills  in  which  the  Bank  should 
cal  should  be  drawn  at  short  dates,  and  on 
goods  already  actually  shipped.  It  was  nega- 
tived by  veas  and  nays,  as  follows: — Teas— 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRol>> 
erts,  Mouton,  Nicnolson,  Fierce,  Rives,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Gonnecticutj  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walk- 
er, Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young — 21.  Nays 
— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon, 
Evans,  Graham^  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelp& 
Porter,  Frentiss,  Preston.  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmaage,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 27.  Mr.  Allen  moved  an  amendment 
to  make  the  directors,  in  case  of  suspension, 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
This  was  negatived  as  follows :  Yeas — ^Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cli^  of  Alabama, 
CutbLert,  Fultoxi,  King,  Linn,  AlcRoberts.  Mou- 
ton, Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  or  Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young — ^20.  Nays — ^Messrs.  Ar- 
cher, Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter^  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and  Woodbridge 
—28." 

The  character  of  the  bill  having  been  shown 
by  the  amendments  offered  and  rejected,  there 
was  no  need  to  offer  any  more,  and  the  demo- 
cratic senators  ceased  opposition,  that  the  vote 
might  be  taken  on  the  bill :  it  was  so ;  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  standing  majority.  Con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  without  alteration,  it 
was  returned  to  the  House,  and  thence  referred 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  or  disapprovaL 
It  was  disapproved,  and  returned  to  the  House, 
with  a  message  stating  his  objections  to  it; 
where  it  gave  rise  to  some  violent  speaking, 
more  directed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
President  than  to  the  objections  to  the  bill 
stated  in  his  message.  In  this  debate  Mr. 
Botts,  of  Virginia,  was  the  chief  speaker  on  one 
side,  inculpating  the  President :  Mr.  Gilmer  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Proffit  of  Indiana,  on  the 
other  were  the  chief  respondents  in  his  favor. 
The  vote  being  taken  there  appeared  103  for 
the  bill,  80  against  it — ^which  not  bemg  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds,  the  bill  was  rejected :  and 
so  ends  the  public  and  ostensible  history  of  the 
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second  attempt  to  establish  a  natioDal  bank  at 
this  brief  session  under  the  guise,  and  disguise, 
of  a  misnomer :  and  a  long  one  at  that. 

The  negative  votes^  when  rejected  on  the  final 
▼ote  for  want  of  two-thirds  of  the  House^  were : 

"  Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack, 
Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  William  0.  Butler^  Patrick  C. 
CaldwelL  John  Campbell,  Reuben  Chapman, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles.  Richard  D. 
Davis,  John  B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  Andrew 
W.  I^oig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards, 
Joseph  Egbert,  Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G. 
Floyd,  C^les  A.  Fl<^)  Joseph  Fomanoe, 
James  Gerry,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer^William  0. 
Goode,  Amos  Gustine,  William  A.  JSarris,  John 
Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac  £.  Holmes, 
George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  George 
8.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter,  Charles  J.  IngcrsoU,  William  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Francis  Mallory,  Albert  G.  Marchand,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews.  William 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Peter  Newharo,  William 
Parmenter,  Samuel  Fatridge.  Wm.  W.  Pavne, 
Arnold  Plumer,  George  H.  ProffiL  John  Key- 
nolds,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett^ewis  Riggs,  James 
Rogers.  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
Jomi  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod^  George  Sweney, 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  van  Buren,  Aaron 
Waid,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller, 
John  Westbrook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henij 
A.  Wise,  Fernando  Wood. 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

BEGBST  BISTORT  OF  THE  SECOND  BILL  FOB  A 
FI80AL  AGENT,  CALLED  FISCAL  COBPOEATION: 
ITS  ORIQIN  WITH  MB.  TYLEB :  ITS  PBOGBF^ 
THBOUOH  C0NQBES8  tJNDEB  HIS  LEAD:  ITS 
BEJECTION  UNDEB  HIB  VETO. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  this  ex- 
tra session — ^in  the  course  of  the  first  week  of  it 
— ^Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia^  held  a  conversation 
with  a  whig  member  of  the  House,  in  which  he 
suggested  to  him  that  ^  a  couple  of  gentlemen 
of  about  their  size,"  might  become  important 
men  in  this  country — ^leading  men — and  get  the 
control  of  the  govenunent  An  explanation 
was  requested — and  given.  It  was  to  with- 
draw Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  and  make 
him  the  head  of  a  third  party,  in  which  those 


who  did  it  would  become  duefe,  tnd  km  eoih 
trol  in  the  administration.    This  was  the  ex* 
planation ;  and  the  scheme  was  hs8ed,iioi  upoo 
any  particular  circumstances,  but  upon  i  knov- 
ledge  of  Mr.  Tyler's  character  and  snieoedents: 
and  upon  a  calculation  that  he  would  he  duiled 
with  the  idea  of  being  the  head  of  a  party,  lod 
let  the  government  fall  into  the  hands  of  thoBe 
who  pleased  him — ^his  inddence,  and  want  of 
business  habits  disqualifying  Kim  for  the  Itbon 
of  administration.    Democratic  doctiinea  matt 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  party,  eqiedaliy  op- 
position to  a  national  bank :  but  recruits  Cram 
all   parties  received.     The  whig  member  to 
whom  this  suggestion  for  the  third  party  ms 
made,  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it : 
nor  was  he  further  consulted.    But  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  had  to  see ;  and  he  enr 
other  whigs  do  what  be  would  not    And  be 
had  received  a  due  which  led  to  the  com]l^ 
hension  of  things  which  be  did  not  see,  and  had 
got  an  insight  that  would  make  him  obGerrast 
But  his  lips  were  sealed  under  an  iDJundioo; 
and  remained  so,  as  far  as  the  public  was  ccs- 
oemed.    I  never  heard  him  quoted  fw  a  word 
on  the  subject ;  but  either  himseli^  or  some  one 
equally  well  informed,  must  have  given  Mr. 
Clay  exact  information ;    otherwise  be  cooM 
not  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  every  lid; 
as  he  did  in  his  replies  to  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr. 
Archer  in  the  debate  on  the  first  veto  mesaip: 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  movement  went  on :  Mr.  Tylo*  f^  into 
it :  the  new  party  germinated,  mieroGeopol- 
ly  small ;  but  potent  in  the  President's  veto 
power.  A  national  bank  was  the  toachstooe; 
and  that  involved  a  courtship  with  the  deaKV- 
racy — a  breach  with  the  whigs.  The  deiBOcn- 
oy  rejoiced,  and  patted  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  ebool- 
der— even  those  who  despised  thenewpertr: 
for  they  deemed  it  fiur  to  avail  themselTes  of  i 
treadiery  of  which  they  were  not  the  author* ; 
and  felt  it  to  be  a  retributive  justice  to  deprnf 
the  whigs  of  the  fruits  of  a  victory  whidi  tbej 
had  won  by  log-cabin,  ooonskin,  and  hard  cida 
tactics ;  and  especially  to  effect  the  depriratioD 
in  the  person  of  one  whom  they  had  taken  froD 
the  democratic  camp,  and  set  up  against  his  old 
fHends — the  more  annoying  to  than  because  be 
could  tell  of  thdr  supposed  misdeeds  wben  be 
was  one  of  them.  To  break  their  heads  with 
sudi  a  stick  had  retribution  in  it  as  well  at 
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gntificition :  tad  Mr.  Tyler  was  greatlj  ex- 
tolled.  To  the  whigs,  it  was  a  galling  and  mor- 
tifying dttertioD,  and  ruinous  besides.    A  na- 
tkioil  bank  was  their  life-— tl^  vital  principle — 
irithoot  which  thej  could  not  live  as  a  party — 
the  power  which  was  to  giye  them  power : 
which  WIS  to  beat  down  their  adTersaries — ^up- 
hold themselves — and  give  them  the  political 
ind  the  financial  control  of  the  Union.    To  lose 
it,  waa  to  lose  the  fruits  of  the  election,  with 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  party  itself.    Indig- 
ntioa  was  their  pervading  feeling;  but  the 
stake  was  too  great  to  be  given  up  in  a  pas- 
sioD ;  and  policy  required  the  temporizing  ex- 
pedient of  conciliation — the  proud  spirit  of  Mr. 
CIij  finding  it  hard  to  bend  to  it ;  but  yielding 
a  little  at  first     The  breach  with  the  whigs 
wu  resolved  on :  how  to  effect  it  without  too 
anch  rudeness — without   a   violence    which 
woold  show  him  an  aggressor  as  well  as  a  de- 
serter—was  the  difBculty ;  and  indirect  methods 
were  taken  to  effect  it.     Newspapers  in  his 
interest— the  Madiaonian  at  Washington  and 
Herald  at  New  York — vituperated  the  whig 
partj,  and  even  his  cabinet  ministers.    Slights 
>od  neglects  were  put  upon  those  ministers:  the 
bank  question  was  to  complete  the  breach ;  but 
only  after  a  long  management  which  should  have 
the  appearance  of  keeping  Mth  with  the  whigs, 
and  throwing  the  blame  of  the  breach  upon 
them.    This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  conmienc- 
iog  the  history  of  the  second  fiscal  bank  bill, 
coding  with  a  second  veto,  and  an  open  rupture 
between  the  President  and  the  whi^ 

The  beginning  of  the  second  bill  was  lud  in 
the  death  of  the  first  one ;  as  the  seed  of  a  sep- 
^nikm  from  his  cabinet  was  planted  in  the 
f  eame  place.  The  first  veto  message,  in  reject- 
ing one  bill,  gave  promise  to  accept  another, 
>ad  even  defined  the  kind  of  bill  which  the 
I^Rsident  could  approve :  this  was  encouraging 
to  the  whigs.  But  that  first  veto  was  resolved 
opoo,  and  the  message  for  it  drawn,  without 
consultation  with  his  cabinet — ^without  refer- 
caoc  to  them ;  and  without  their  knowledge — 
txixfi  from  hearsay  and  accident.  They  first 
got  wind  of  it  in  street  rumor,  and  in  para- 
graphs in  the  Afadisonian,  and  in  letters  to  the 
^cw  York  Herald:  and  got  the  first  know- 
^^dge  of  it  from  coming  in  upon  the  President 
while  be  was  drawing  it  This  was  a  great 
>^t  to  his  cabinet,  and  very  unaccountable  to 
B^uusters  who,  only  two  short  months  before, 


had  been  solicited  to  remain  in  their  places-* 
had  been  saluted  with  expressions  of  confi- 
dence; and  cheered  with  the  declaration  that 
their  advice  and  counsel  would  be  often  wanted. 
They  felt  the  slight  of  the  neglected  consulta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  disappointment  in  the  re- 
jected bill;  but  the  President  consoled  them 
for  the  dis]^>pointment  (saying  nothing  about 
the  slight)  by  showing  himself  ready,  and  even 
impatient  for  another  bilL  This  readiness  for 
another  bill  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Ewing,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation of  his  ofQce  addressed  to  the  President ; 
dated  Sept  11th,  1841 : 

^  On  the  momine  of  the  16th  of  August  I 
called  at  vour  chamber,  and  found  you  prepar- 
ing the  nrst  veto  message,  to  be  despatched  to 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  War  came  in  also, 
and  you  read  a  portion  of  the  message  to  us. 
He  ODserved  that  though  the  veto  would  create 
a  great  sensation  in  Congress,  yet  he  thought 
the  minds  of  our  friends  better  prepared  for  it 
than  they  were  some  days  ago,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  calmly  received,  especially  as  it  did 
not  shut  out  all  hope  of  a  bimk.  To  this  you 
replied,  that  you  really  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficultv  about  it;  that  you 
had  sufficiently  indicated  the  kind  of  a  bank 
you  would  approve,  and  that  Oone;res8  might, 
if  ^ey  saw  fit,  pass  such  a  bill  in  three  days." 

Mr.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of  War,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr..  Ewing,  thus 
gives  his  account  of  the  same  interview : 

*^  I  called  on  the  President  on  official  business 
on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  16th  of  August, 
before  the  first  veto  message  was  sent  in.^  I 
found  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
the  material  passages  to  me.  Upon  reading 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  furnishing 
exchanges  between  difierent  States  and  sections 
of  the  Union,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  bank  which  should 
be  restricted  to  dealing  in  exchanges,  that  I  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  raiding,  and  asked  if  I  was 
to  understand  (by  what  he  had  just  read)  that 
he  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  a  buik  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  offices  or  agen- 
cies in  the  States,  having  the  privilege,  without 
their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between  them, 
and  in  foreign  bills.  He  promptly  replied  that 
he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  such  a  power  in  the  government  And  (after 
some  further  remarks  favorable  to  such  a  bill) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  pass  a  bill  whidi  would 
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swer  an  neoesBaiy  purposes — that  it  could  be 
done  in  three  days." 

Such  are  the  concurrent  statements  of  two 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart,  a 
member  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives  from 
Yuqgjnia,  thos  giyes  hia  statement  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  account  of  the  readiness  of  the 
President,  amounting  to  anxiety,  for  the  intro- 
duction and  passage  of  a  second  bill 

^  After  the  adjournment  of  the  House  Ton  the 
16th  of  August),  Mr.  Pearoe  of  Marylana  (then 
a  representative  in  Congress,  now  a  senator) 
caUea  at  my  boarding-house,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  there  was 
still  some  hope  of  compromising  the  difficulties 
between  Congress  and  the  President,  by  adopt- 
ing a  bank  bill  on  the  basis  of  a  proposition 
which  had  been  submitted  by  Air.  Bayard 
(Richard  H.)  in  the  Senate,  modified  so  as  to 
leave  out  the  last  clause  which  authorized  the 
conversion  of  the  agencies  into  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  on  certain  contingencies.  He 
produced  to  me  a  portion  of  the  Senate  Journal, 
containing  that  proposition,  with  the  obnoxious 
clause  crossed  out  with  ink ;  and  requested  me 
to  visit  the  President  rnd  see  if  we  could  not 
adjust  the  difficulty.  A  t  first  I  declined,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  promised  to 
do  so.  About  5  o^clock.  I  drove  to  the  Presi- 
dent's hous^  but  found  nim  engaged  with  a  dis- 
tinguished aemocraiic  senator.  This  I  thought 
rather  a  bad  omen ;  but  I  made  known  my  wish 
for  a  private  audience ;  which  in  a  few  minutes 
was  granted.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  had  ventured  to  approach  the  President 
on  the  subject.  I  made  known  to  him  at  once 
the  object  of  my  visit,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  measure  might  be  adopted  to  heal 
the  division  between  himself  and  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  I  informed  him  of  the  existence 
of  the  committee  to  which  I  referred,  and  men- 
Uoned  the  names  of  those  who  composed  it, 
and  relied  on  their  age  and  known  character  for 
prudence  and  moderation,  as  Ahe  best  guaran- 
tees of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  He  seem^  to  meet  me  in  the 
proper  temper,  and  expressed  the  belief  thiA  a 
iair  ground  of  compromise  might  yet  be  agreed 
upon.  I  then  made  known  what  I  had  heard 
of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bayard's  pro- 

r'sition.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  it  with  me  ? 
replied  in  the  affirmattvcL  and  produced  the 
paper,  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
I'earoe  with  the  clause  struck  out,  as  above 
stated.  He  read  it  over  carefully,  and  said  it 
would  do,  making  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
elause  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  agencies 
in  the  several  States  without  their  assent.  But 
he  said  the  capital  was  too  large,  and  referred 
to  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Jaudon  as  authority 
to  prove  that  ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  l)e 
enoueh.  I  objected  that  it  might  hereafter  be 
found  insufficient ;  and  as  the  charter  had  twenty 


years  to  run^  it  might  be  as  wdl  to  pronde 
against  a  contincencj  which  would  leave  the  gor- 
ernment  depen&nt  on  the  bank  ibr  pennisskm  to 
enlarge  the  capital ;  and  to  obviate  the  difficoitj, 
I  suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  to  CoDgre» 
the  power  to  increase  it  as  the  public  exigencies 
should  require.    To  this  he  assented ;  and  bj 
his  direction  I  made  the  note  on  the  mar^iiii  of 
the  paper ;  *'  capital  to  be  15  millions  of  dollars 
— to  be  increased  at  the  option  of  Congress  irhen 
public  interests  require.'    The  President  then 
said :  ^Now  if  you  will  send  me  this  bill  I  will 
sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours.'    (After  infonniDg 
the  Prebident  that  there  was  a  statute  in  yi^ 
ginia  against  establishing  agencies  of  fordgn 
banks  in  the  State,  he  said),  *  This  must  be  pro- 
vided for : '  and  he  then  took  the  paper  and 
wrote  on  the  maigin  the  following  words,  winch 
were  to  come  in  after  the  word  '  or,'  and  before 
the  word  'bank'  in  the  first  line  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Bayard,  (the  blank  line  in  this  ^k^\ 
'In  case  such  a^ncies  are  forbidden  bj  the 
laws  of  the  State.'    I  remonstrated  agunst  this 
addition  as  unnecessaiy,  and  not  meeting  the 
objection ;  but  he  said :  '  Let  it  stand  for  the 
present ;  I  will  think  about  it' — The  Pi^ident 
then  instructed  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Webster,  and 
have  the  bill  prepared  at  once ;  and  as  I  roee  to 
leave  him,  after  cautioning  me  not  to  expose 
him  to  the  charge  of  dictatii^  to  Congress,  he 
held  my  right  hand  in  his  left,  and  raising  his 
right  hand  upwards,  exclaimed  with  much  M> 
ing :    '  Stuart !  if  you  can  be  instruuMntal  in 
passing  this  billthroueh  Congress.  I  will  esteem 
you  the  best  friend  I  have  on  eartn." 

The  original  paper  of  Mr.  Bayard,  here  rele^ 
red  to,  with  the  President's  autogn4>hic  emenda 
tions  upon  it,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Boh 
ton,  and  burnt  in  the  conflagration  of  his  hoose^ 
books  and  papers,  in  February,  1855. 

These  statements  from  Messrs..  £wii^,  Bell 
and  Stuart  are  enough  (though  othera  might 
be  added)  to  show  that  Mr.  Tyler,  at  the  tone 
that  he  sent  ;n  the  first  veto  message,  was  ia 
favor  of  a  second  bill — open  and  earnest  m 
his  professions  for  it — impatient  for  its  ad- 
vent— and  ready  to  sign  it  within  twenty-four 
houra.  The  only  question  is  whether  these 
professions  were  sincere,  or  only  phrases  to  de- 
ceive the  whigs — to  calm  the  commotion  which 
raged  in  their  camp — ^and  of  whidi  he  was  well  in- 
formed— and  to  avert  the  stonn  which  was  ready 
to  bunt  upon  him ;  trusting  all  the  while  to  the 
chapter  of  contingencies  to  swamp  the  bill  in 
one  of  the  two  Houses^  or  to  furnish  pretexts 
for  a  second  veto  if  it  should  come  back  to  hit 
hands.  The  progress  of  the  narrative  must 
solve  the  problem;  and,  therefore^  let  it  pn>- 
ceed. 
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The  IStli  of  August — the  day  cm  which  Mr. 
Clijwis  to  ha^e  spoken  m  the  Senate  on  the 
first  Teto  message,  and  which  snblcct  was 
then  postponed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ber- 
rien for  reasons  which  he  declined  to  state — 
Mr.  fjler  bad  a  meeting  with  his  cabinet,  in 
whidi  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill  were  dis- 
CQssed,  and  agreed  upon — the  two  members 
picked  oat  (one  in  each  House^  Mr.  Sergeant 
and  Mr.  Berrien)  to  conduct  it — the  cabinet 
inrited  to  stand  by  him  (the  President)  and  see 
that  the  bill  passed.  Mr,  Ewing^  gives  this  ac- 
count, of  this  days'  work,  in  his  letter  of  resigna* 
tion  addressed  to  the  President. 

''I  then  said  to  you, '  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
House  having  ascertained  your  views  will  pass 
a  bill  in  conformity  to  them,  provided  they  can 
be  Batisfied  that  it  would  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  Treasury,  and  relieve  the  country.'  Tou 
then  said,  ^  cannot  my  cabinet  see  that  this  is 
hrottgfat  about?  Tou  must  stand  by  me  in  this 
eattrpmcj.  Cannot  you  see  that  a  bill  passes 
CoDgresB  such  as  I  can  approve  without  mcon- 
cistencj  7 '  I  declared  again  my  belief  that  such 
a  bill  might  be  passed.  And  you  then  said  to 
me, 'what  do  you  understand  to  be  my  opin- 
ions? State  them:  so  that  I  may  see  that 
there  is  no  misapprehension  about  them.'  I 
then  sud  that  I  understood  you  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  Cocgress  might  charter  a  bank  in  the 
D^ct  of  Columbia,  giving  it  its  location  here. 
To  this  you  assented.  That  they  might  au- 
thorize soch  bank  to  establish  offices  of  discount 
and  deposit  in  the  several  States,  with  the  assent 
of  the  States.  To  this  you  replied, '  don't  name 
discounts :  they  have  been  the  source  of  the 
most  abominable  corruptions,  and  are  wholly 
unnecessary  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its 
duties  to  the  country  and  the  government.'  I 
observed  in  reply  that  I  was  proposing  nothing, 
bat  simply  endeavoring  to  state  what  I  had  un- 
derstood to  be  your  opii>.jn  as  to  the  powers 
which  Congress  might  constitutionally  confer  on 
a  bank ;  that  on  that  point  I  stood  corrected. 
I  then  proceeded  to  say  that  I  understood  you 
to  be  of  opinion  that  Congress  might  authorize 
sndibuik  to  establish  agencies  in  the  several 
States,  with  power  to  deiJ  in  bills  of  exchange, 
without  the  assent  of  the  States,  to  which  you 
replied,  *  yes,  if  they  be  foreign'  bills,  or  bills 
drawn  in  one  State  and  payable  in  another. 
That  is  all  the  power  necessary  for  transmitting 
the  public  funds  and  regulating  exchanges  and 
the  currency.'  Mr.  Webster  then  expressed, 
in  strong  terms,  his  opinion  that  such  a  charter 
would  answer  all  just  purposes  of  government 
and  be  satisd&ctory  to  the  people ;  and  declared 
his  preference  for  it  over  any  which  had  been 
proposed,  especially  as  it  dispensed  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  states  to  the  creation  of  an  institu- 


tion necessary  for  carrying  on  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions  of  goyemment  He  examined  it  at  some 
length,  lK>th  as  to  its  constitutionality  and  its 
influence  on  the  currency  and  exchanges,  in  all 
which  views  you  expressed  your  concurrence, 
desired  that  such  a  bill  should  be  introduced, 
and  especially  that  it  should  go  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  y out  frien  ds.  To  my  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Sereeant  would  be  agreeable  to  yoa,  you 
replied  that  he  would.  You  especially  requested 
Mr.  Webster  and  myself  to  communicate  with 
Messrs.  Berrien  and  Sergeant  on  the  subject,  to 
whom  you  said  you  had  promised  to  address  a 
note,  but  you  doubted  not  that  this  personal 
communication  would  be  equally  satisfactory 
You  desired  us,  also,  in  communicating  with 
those  gentlemen,  not  to  commit  you  personally, 
lest,  this  being  recogoized  as  your  measure,  it  ^ 
might  be  made  a  subject  of  comparison  to  your  ^ 
prejudice  in  the  course  of  discussion.  You  and 
Mr.  Webster  then  conversed  about  the  particu- 
lar wording  of  the  16th  fundamental  article, 
containing  the  grant  of  power  to  deal  in .  ex- 
changes, and  of  the  connection  in  which  that 
grant  should  bo  introduced ;  you  also  spoke  Of 
the  name  of  the  institution,  aesiring  that  that 
should  be  changed.  To  this  I  objected,  as  it 
would  probably  be  made  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
but  you  insisteid  that  there  was  much  in  a  name, 
and  this  institution  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
bank.  Mr.  Webster  undertook  to  adapt  it  in 
this  particular  to  your  wishes.  Mr.  Bell  then 
observed  to  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  that  we 
had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  if  this  were  not  im- 
mediately attended  to,  another  bill,  less  accept- 
able, might  be  got  up  and  reported.  We  replied 
that  we  would  lose  no  time.  Mr.  Webster  ac- 
cordingly called  on  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Ser- 
geant immediately,  and  I  waited  on  them  by  his 
appointment  at  5  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and 
agreed  upon  the  principles  of  the  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  your  expressed  wishes.  And  I  am 
apprised  of  the  fact,  though  it  did  not  occur  in 
my  presence,  that  after  the  bill  was  drawn  up, 
and  before  it  was  reported,  it  was  seen  and  ex- 
amined by  yourself;  that  your  attention  was 
specially  called  to  the  16th  fundamental  article : 
that  on  full  examination  you  concurred  in  its 
provisions :  that  at  the  same  time  its  name  was 
so  modified  as  to  meet  vour  approbation :  and 
the  bill  was  reported  and  passed,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  as  it  was  when  it  came  through  your 
nauds." 

The  sixteenth  fundamental  article,  here  de- 
clared to  have  been  especially  examined  and 
approved  by  the  President,  was  the  part  of  tho 
bill  on  which  he  afterwards  rested  his  objections 
to  its  approval,  and  the  one  that  had  been  pre- 
viously adjusted  to  suit  him  in  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Stuart:  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Berrien 
(mentioned  as  the  President's  choice  to  conduct 
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the  bill  through  the  two  Houaes),  were  the  two 
members  th&t  actually  did  it :  and  they  did  it 
with  a  celerity  which  subjected  themsdves  to 
great  censure ;  but  which  corresponded  with  the 
President's  expressed  desire  to  have  it  back  in 
three  days.  Every  part  of  the  bill  was  made  to 
suit  him.  The  title,  about  which  he  was  so 
solicitous  to  preserve  his  consistency,  and  about 
which  his  cabinet  was  so  fearful  of  incurring 
ridicule,  was  also  adjusted  to  his  desire.  Mr. 
Bell  says  of  this  ticklish  point :  ^  A  name,  he 
(the  President)  said,  was  important.  What 
should  it  be  ?  Fiscal  Institute  would  do."  It 
was  objected  to  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
Fiscal  Bank  preferred.  He  replied,  '^  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  he  did  not  want  the 
word  bank  to  appear  in  the  bill."  Finally, 
Fiscal  Corporation  was  agreed  upon.  Otber 
members  of  the  cabinet,  in  their  letters  of  resig- 
nation, who  were  present  on  the  18th,  when  the 
bill  was  agreed  upon,  corroborated  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  all  particulars.  Mr. 
Badger  said,  "  It  was  then  distinctly  stated  and 
understood  that  such  an  institution  (the  plan 
before  the  cabinet)  met  the  approbation  of  the 
President,  and  was  deemed  by  him  free  from 
constitutional  objections;  that  he  desired  (if 
Congress  should  deem  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
the  subject  during  the  session)  that  such  an 
institution  should  be  adopted  by  that  body,  and 
that  the  members  of  his  cabinet  should  aid  in 
bringing  about  that  result :  and  Messrs.  Web- 
ster and  Ewing  were  specially  requested  by  the 
President  to  have  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
joct  with  certain  members  of  Congress.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  passed  at  this  meeting  I  saw 
such  friends  in  Congress  as  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  approach,  and  urged  upon  them  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  institution  (the 
one  agreed  upon),  assuring  them  that  I  did  not 
doubt  it  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Bell  is  full  and  particular  in  his 
statement,  and  especially  on  the  point  of  consti- 
tutionality in  the  16th  fundamental  article — 
the  reference  to  Mr.  Webster  on  that  point — 
his  affirmative  opinion,  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  President  in  it  A  part  of  the  statement  is 
here  given^nough  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  President  then  gave  the  outline  of  such 
a  bank,  or  fiscal  institution,  as  he  thought  he 
could  sanction.  It  was  to  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  its 


own  notes,  receive  moneys  on  deposit,  and  to 
deal  in  bills  <^  exchange  between  the  States, 
and  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
states.  But  he  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of 
his  cabinet  upon  it.  His  own  consistency  and 
reputation  must  bo  looked  to.  He  conadered 
his  cabinet  his  friends,  who  must  stand  by  and 
defend  whatever  he  did  upon  the  subject.  He 
appealed  particularly  to  Mr.  Webster,  for  his 
opinion  on  the  point  of  consistency ;  and  whe- 
ther there  was  not  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  old  bank  of  the  United  States — a  bank  of 
discount  and  deposit — and  the  one  he  now 
thought  of  proposing ;  and  whether  the  ooneti- 
tutional  question  was  not  difierent.  He  re- 
minded us  that  in  all  his  former  speeebea  and 
reports,  he  had  taken  the  ground  that  Coogrefls 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  bank 
which  had  the  power  of  local  discount  Mr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
the  two  plans,  which  appeared  to  be  satisfiictoiy 
to  him." 

On  the  point  of  having  himself  understood, 
and  all  chance  for  misunderstanding  obviated, 
the  President  was  very  particular,  and  requested 
Mr.  Ewing  to  repeat  what  he  (the  PiesldeDt) 
had  said.  Mr.  Ewing  did  so ;  and  having  at  one 
point  deviated  from  the  President's  understand- 
ing, he  was  stopped— corrected — set  right ;  and 
then  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end.  Mr.  Bell's 
own  words  must  tell  the  rest. 

^  The  President  said  he  was  then  understood. 
He  requested  Mr.  Webster  particularly  to  com- 
municate with  the  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Sei^geant 
and  Berrien),  who  had  waited  upon  him  that 
morning,  and  to  let  them  know  the  oondusioBS 
to  which  he  had  come.  Ue  also  requested  Mr. 
Ewing  to  aid  in  getting  the  subject  property  be- 
fore Congress.  Ho  requested  that  thev  would 
take  care  not  to  commit  him  by  what  uey  said 
to  members  of  Congress,  to  any  intention  to 
dictate  to  Congress.  They  might  express  their 
confidence  and  belief  that  such  a  bill  as  had  jost 
been  agreed  upon  would  receive  his  sanction; 
but  it  should  be  as  matter  of  inference  from  his 
veto  message  and  his  general  views.  He  thoo^ 
he  might  request  that  the  measure  dioold  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  some  friend  of  hi?  ovn 
upon  whom  he  could  rely.  Mr.  Sergeant  vis 
named,  and  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  that 
he  should  have  charge  of  it.  He  also  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  bill  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  House,  if  it  could  be  so  managed." 

Thus  instructed  and  equipped,  the  membcn 
of  the  cabinet  went  forth  as  requested,  and  had 
such  success  in  preparing  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House  for  tiie  reception  of  this  Fis- 
cal Corporation  bill,  and  for  its  acceptance  also, 
that  it  was  taken  up  to  the  exclusion  of  all  bosi- 
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0688,  hniried  along,  And  passed  incontinently — 
18  shown  in  the  public  history  of  the  bill  in  the 
pKeeding  chapter ;  and  with  such  disregard  of 
decent  appearances,  as  drew  upon  the  President's 
two  oonductors  of  the  bill  (Messrs.  Sex^geant 
and  Berrien)  much  censure  at  the  time — ^to  be 
Tetoed,  like  the  first;  and  upon  objections  to 
that  16th  fundamental  rule,  which  had  been 
the  sobject  of  such  careful  connderation — of 
aatognphic  correction — dear  understanding — 
and  solemn  ratification.  And  here  the  opportu- 
nity oocors,  and  the  occasion  requires,  the  cor- 
rection of  a  misapprehension  into  which  senators 
M  (knd  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Berrien),  the 
day  he  disappointed  the  public  and  the  Senate 
in  pnttiog  off  the  debate  on  the  first  veto  mes- 
sage, and  taking  up  the  bankrupt  bill.  Ho  de- 
dioed  to  gire  a  reason  for  that  motion,  and  sus- 
|Hcion  assigned  it  to  an  imperious  requisition  on 
the  part  of  the  senators  who'  had  taken  the 
bankrupt  act  to  their  bosoms,  and  who  held  the 
&te  of  Mr.  Clay's  leading  measures  in  their 
hinds.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  this  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  this  postponement,  as  well 
as  the  similar  one  the  day  before,  were  both 
yielded  to  conciliate  Mr.  Tyler — to  save  him 
from  irritation  (for  he  had  a  nerrous  terror  of 
Mr.  Clay's  impending  speech)  while  the  new 
bill  was  in  process  of  concoction.  This  pro- 
cess was  commenced  on  the  IGth  of  August, 
continaed  on  the  17th,  and  concluded  on  the 
18th.  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  the  postponement 
of  his  anti-veto  speech  both  on  the  17th  and  on 
the  18th,  not  to  disturb  this  concoction ;  and 
spoke  on  the  19th — ^being  the  day  after  the  pre- 
pucd  bill  had  been  completed,  and  confided  to 
its  sponsors  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  All 
this  is  derired  firom  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart's 
stthsequent  publication,  to  comprehend  which 
6i]ly,  his  aoooimt  of  his  connection  with  the  sub- 
jttt  must  be  taken  up  from  the  moment  of  his 
learing  the  President's  house,  that  night  of  the 
16th ;  and  premifimg,  that  the  whig  joint  com- 
mittee of  which  he  speaks,  was  a  standing  little 
^y  of  eminent  whigs,  whose  business  it  was 
to  fix  up  measures  for  the  action  of  the  whole 
party  in  Congress.  With  this  preliminary  yiew, 

^  important  statement  of  Mr.  Stuart  will  be 

pTen. 

"Tpon  karing  the  President  I  took  a  hack, 
iod  irore  immediately  to  Mr.  Webster's  lodg^ 
^  which  were  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city ; 


but,  unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home.  I  then 
returned  to  my  boarding-house,  where  I  told 
what  had  transpired  to  my  messmates,  Mr. 
Summers,  and  others.  After  tea  I  went  to  the 
meeting  of  the  joint  committee,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  I  there  communicated  to  Mr. 
Sergeant,  before  the  committee  waS  called  to 
order,  what  had  occurred  between  the  President 
and  mysel£  When  the  committee  was  first  or- 
ganized there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and 
difference  of  opinion ;  and  an  animated  debate 
ensued  on  various  propositions  which  were  sub- 
mitted. Finally  I  was  invited  bv  Mr.  Sergeant 
to  state  to  the  committee  what  nad  passed  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself;  which  I  did, 
accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  I  thought 
would  have  a  tendency  to  allay  excitement,  and 
lead  to  wise  and  dispassionate  conclusions.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  committee  concluded  to 
recommend  to  the  whig  party,  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  accede  to  Uie  President's  views. 
A  dilficulty  was  then  suggested,  that  the  veto 
message  had  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  at 
noon,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  the  floor ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  debate  might  possibly  assume 
such  a  character  as  to  defeat  our  purposes  of 
conciliation.  Mr.  Mangum  at  once  pledged  him- 
self that  Mr.  Clay  should  offer  no  obstacle  to 
the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties ;  and  engaged 
to  obtain  his  assent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
orders  of  the  day,  until  we  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  reporting  to  a  general  meeting  of 
the  whig  party,  and  ascertaining  whether  they 
would  he  willing  to  accept  a  bank  on  the  basis 
agreed  on  by  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself— with  this 
understanding  the  committee  adjourned.  On 
the  next  day  (17th  of  August)  Mr.  Mangum, 
with  Mr.  Clay's  assent,  moved  the  postponement 
of  the  discussion  of  the  veto,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  (see  Senate  Journal,  p.  170):  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  the  subject  was  again,  with 
Mr.  Clay's  concurrence,  postponed,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Berrien.  (Senate  Journal,  p.  173.) 
During  this  time  the  whigs  held  their  general 
meeting,  and  agreed  to  adopt  a  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plan ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Berrien 
were  requested  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
drawn ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  President  to  be  certain  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  his  opinions.  From 
this  statement,  confirmed  by  the  journals  of 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  seen  with  how  much  truth 
Mr.  Tyler  has  charged  Mr.  Clay  with  an  intol- 
erant and  dictatorial  spirit,  and  a  settled  pur- 
pose to  embarrass  his  administration.  So  far 
from  such  being  the  fact,  I  state  upon  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Clay  made  every 
sacrifice  consistent  with  honor  and  patriotism, 
to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Mr.  Tyler.  The  result 
of  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien, 
was  the  second  bank  bill,  which  these  distin- 
guished jurists  supposed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  President's  views. 

From  this  array  of  testimony  it  would  seem 
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certain  that  the  President  was  sincerely  in  favor 
of  passing  this  second  bill :  but  this  account  has 
a  per  contra  side  to  it ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  signs  and  facts  on  the  other  side  which 
show  him  against  it  fcom  the  beginning.  These 
items  are : — I.  The  letters  in  the  New  York 
Herald  i  which,  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  told  beforehand  what  the  President  was 
to  do,  had  acquired  a  credit  not  to  be  despised ; 
and  which  foreshadowed  the  veto,  lauding  the 
President  and  Tituperating  his  cabinet.  2.  A 
sinister  rumor  to  that  effect  circulating  in  the 
city,  and  countenanced  by  the  new  friends  who 
were  intimate  with  the  President  3.  The  con- 
course of  these  at  his  house.  4.  The  bitter  op- 
position to  it  from  the  same  persons  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate ;  a  circumstance  on 
which  Mr.  Olay  often  remarked  in  debate,  with 
a  significant  implication.  5.  What  happened 
to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  which  was  this :  on  the  17  th 
day  of  August  Mr.  Tyler  requested  him  to 
make  up  a  statement  from  the  operations  of 
the  war  department  (its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments) to  show  the  advantage  of  such  a  bank 
as  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  to  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  it  Mr.  Bell  complied  with  alac- 
rity, and  carried  the  statement  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  the  same  evening— expecting  to  be 
thanked  for  his  seal  and  activity.  Quite  the 
contrary.  ^  He  received  the  statements  which 
I  gave  him  (writes  Mr.  Bell)  with  manifest  in- 
difference, and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that 
ho  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  give  his 
assent  (as  I  understood  him)  to  any  bill." 
6.  What  happened  to  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  the  latter 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President: 
"You  asked  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  each  to 
prepare  and  present  you  an  argument  touch- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  (as  agreed 
upon);  and  before  those  arguments  could  be 
prepared  and  read  by  you,  you  declared,  as  I 
heard  and  believe,  to  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
House,  that  you  would  cut  off  your  right  hand 
rather  than  approve  it  7.  What  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Indiana 
in  the  debate  on  the  veto  of  this  biU,  and  which 
thus  appears  on  the  Congress  Register :  "^  Mr. 
Wise  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  always  felt 
perfectly  assured  that  the  President  would  not 
sign  a  bank :  that  if  he  had  been  waked  up  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  he  would  have  declared 


his  oppodtioa  to  a  hank."  To  which  Ml 
Thomp8<m :  "  Then  why  not  tell  ns  bo  st  onoe? 
Why  all  this  subterfuge  and  preytticitioii— 
this  disingenuous  and  almost  criminil  o(mc«kI- 
ment  ?  What  labor,  care,  and  anxietj  be 
would  have  saved  us."  8.  Rnmon  that  Mr. 
Tyler  was  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  bill  vbile 
on  its  passage.  9.  Proof  poird  hUinc  to  that 
effect  As  this  is  a  most  responsible  allegation, 
it  requires  a  dear  statement  and  exact  proof; 
and  they  shall  both  be  g^ven.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  md 
was  still  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  imte 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Ghoate  and  Bates  (the  tvo 
senators  from  Massachusetts)  in  whidi,  speik- 
ing  in  the  interest  of  the  President,  and  of  his 
personal  knowledge,  he  informed  them  that  the 
President  had  seen  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  with  r^;ret^  and  wished  it 
might  have  been  postponed; — and adrised the 
whigs  to  press  it  no  further ;  and  justified  this 
change  in  the  President  on  Mr.  Botts'  letter, 
which  had  just  appeared.  This  is  the  allega- 
tion, and  here  is  the  proof  in  the  letter  iteelf- 
afterwards  furnished  for  publication  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  editors  of  the  Madisonuin : 

"  Gentlemek  : — ^As  you  spoke  last  ereniz^ 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  whigs,  under  the 

S resent  posture  of  affairs,  relative  to  the  bank 
ill,  I  am  willing  to  place  you  in  fuU  posscsskn 
of  my  opinion  on  that  subject 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  bad,  into 
the  history  of  the  past,  than  the  introductico 
of  the  present  measure  into  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives. 

''  That  mtroduction  took  place,  within  two  or 
three  days,  after  the  President's  disappronl  of 
the  former  bill;  and  I  have  not  the  sligbttft 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fiurly  inteDded 
as  a  measure  likely  to  meet  the  President's  ip- 
probation.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fiftr  « 
the  whigs  had  any  sinister  design  whaterer.  if 
there  was  an  individual  who  had  such  design. 

"  But  I  know  that  the  President  had  b(^ 
greatly  troubled,  in  regard  to  the  former  UH 
being  desirous,  on  one  hand,  to  meet  the  in^bee 
of  his  friends,  if  he  could,  and  on  the  other,  to 
do  justice  to  his  own  opinions. 

*^  Having  returned  this  first  bill  with  objce* 
tions,  a  new  one  was  presented  in  the  House, 
and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

"/  know  the  President  regr^ted  tkii,  aid 
wished  the  whole  subject  might  have  been  pofi- 
ported.  At  the  same  time,  I  believed  be  v« 
disposed  to  consider  calmly  and  conscie&tioa^l7 
whatever  other  measure  might  be  preseDted  tc 
him.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Botts*  vei;^* 
traordinaiy  letter  made  its  appearanoe.    M£ 
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Botts  u  •  whig  of  eminence  and  influence  in 
oor  ranks.   I  need  not  recall  to  your  mind  the 
contents  of  the  letter.    It  is  enough  to  sa^,  that 
it  purported  that  the  w%]gs  designed  to  circum- 
rent  their  own  President,  to  'head  him'  as  the 
expression  was  and  to  place  him  In  a  condition 
of  embtrrassment.    From  that  moment  I  felt 
thatitwfts  the  duty  of  the  whigs  to  lorbear 
from  pressmg  the  bank  bill  further,  at  the 
present  time.     I  thought  it  was  but  just  in 
tbem  to  giTc  decisive  proof  that  they  enter- 
tained no  sudi  purpose,  as  seemed  to  be  imput- 
ed to  tbem.    And  since  there  was  reason  to  be- 
liere,  that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time, 
for  information  and  reflection,  before  being  called 
on  to  form  sn  opinion  on  another  plan  for  a 
buk— a  plan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
tbongbt  his  known  wishes  ought  to  be  com- 
plied witL    I  think  so  still.    I  think  this  is  a 
coarse,  just  to  the  President,  and  wise  on  be- 
half of  the  whig  party.     A  decisive  rebuke 
ougkij  in  my  judgment,  to  be  given  to  the  inti- 
maiion,  from  whatever  quarter,  of  a  dispoai- 
tim  among  the  whigs  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent This  is  the  main  nround  of  my  opinion ; 
tnd  such  a  rebuke,  I  thinlk,  would  be  found  in 
tbe  general  resolution  of  the  party  to  postpone 
^Qitber  proceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  next 
session,  now  only  a  little  more  than   three 
months  off. 

'^  The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important 
ict3.— The  wants  of  the  Treasury  have  been 
snpplied ;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortifi- 
cations^ and  for  the  navy ;  the  repeal  of  the  sub- 
tretsoiy  has  passed ;  the  bankrupt  bill,  that 
great  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has 
been  carried  through ;  and  the  land  bill  seems 
&boQt  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

"I  In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of 
legislation,  more  important,  I  will  venture  to 
^7,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for 
Bany  jears  past^  the  President  has  cordially 
concuned. 

^1  agrecL  that  the  currency  question  is,  nev- 
ertheless, tne  great  question  before  the  country ; 
^t  considering  what  has  already  been  aooom- 
plisbed,  in  regard  to  other  things ;  considering 
tbe  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  upon  this 
retoainrng  one ;  and,  oonsiderio^,  especially,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  whigs  eroctually  to  repel 
^  pot  down  any  supposition,  that  they  are 
fodeayoring  to  put  the  President  ib  a  condition, 
in  which  he  must  act  under  restraint  or  embar- 
'^QKnt.  I  am  folly  and  entirely  persuaded, 
^t  the  bank  subject  shcMild  be  pos^ned  to 
the  next  session.  I  am  gentlemen,  your  friend 
•Dd  obedient  servant  (Signed,  baniel  Web- 
to,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Choate  and 
fia^  senators  from  Massachusetts,  and  dated, 
Anpist  25th,  1841.)" 

'Hiis  is  the  proo^  and  leaves  it  indisputable 
^t  the  President  undertook  to  defeat  his  own 
^  No  more  can  be  said  on  that  point    The 


only  point  open  to  remark,  and  subject  to  ex- 
amination, is  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Webster 
for  this  conduct  in  the  President ;  and  this  rea- 
son is  found  in  Mr.  Botts'  letter— which  had 
just  made  its  appearance.  That  letter  might 
be  annoyance — might  be  ofiensive — ^might  ex- 
cite resentment :  but  it  could  not  change  a  con- 
stitutional opinion,  or  reverse  a  state  policy,  or 
justify  a  President  in  breaking  his  word  to  his 
cabinet  and  to  the  party  that  had  elected  him. 
It  required  a  deeper  reason  to  work  such  re- 
sults ;  and  the  key  to  that  reason  is  found  in 
the  tack  taken  in  the  first  eight  or  nine  days 
of  the  session  to  form  a  third  party,  breaking 
with  the  whigs,  settling  back  on  the  democracy, 
and  making  the  bank  veto  the  point  of  rupture 
with  one,  the  cement  with  the  other,  the  rally- 
ing points  of  the  recruits,  and  the  corner-stone 
of  the  infant  Tyler  party.  That  was  the  rea- 
son :  and  all  the  temporizing  and  double-deal- 
ing— ^pushing  the  biU  forward  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  back  with  the  other — were  nothing 
but  expedients  to  avert  or  appease  the  storm 
that  was  brewing,  and  to  get  through  the  tem- 
pest of  his  own  raising  with  as  little  damage  to 
himself  as  possible.  The  only  quotable  part  of 
this  letter  was  the  phrase,  ^Head  Captain  Ty^ 
ler,  or  die : "  a  phrase  quoted  by  the  public  to 
be  laughed  at — ^by  Mr.  Webster,  to  justify  Mr. 
Tyler's  attempt  to  defeat  his  own  bill,  so  sol- 
emnly prepared  and  sent  to  the  whigs,  with  a 
promise  to  sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours  if  they 
would  pass  it  The  phrase  was  fair  though  it 
presented  a  ridiculous  image.  This  "  heading," 
applied  U>  a  person  signifies  to  check,  or  re- 
strain \  applied  to  animals  (which  is  its  com- 
mon use  in  the  South  and  the  West)  is,  to  turn 
one  round  which  is  running  the  wrong  way,  and 
make  it  go  back  to  the  right  place.  Taken  in 
either  sense,  the  phrase  is  justifiable,  and  could 
only  mean  checking  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  progress 
to  the  new  party,  and  turning  him  back  to  the 
party  that  elected  him  Vice-president  As  for 
the  ^  dying,"  that  could  imply  no  killing  of  per- 
sons, nor  any  death  of  any  kind  to  ^  Captain 
Tyler,"  but  only  the  political  death  of  the 
whigs  if  their  President  left  them.  All  this 
Mr.  Webster  knew  very  well,  for  he  was  a  good 
philologist,  and  knew  the  meaning  of  words. 
He  was  also  a  good  lawyer,  and  knew  that  an 
odious  meaning  must  be  given  to  an  innocent 
word  when  it  is  intended  to  make  it  offbnsive. 
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The  phrase  was,  therelbre,  made  to  signify  a 
design  to  circumvent  the  President  with  a  view 
to  embarrass  him— Mr.  Clay  being  the  person 
intended  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Botts  in  this  sup- 
posed circumvention  and  embarrassment  But 
circumvent  was  not  the  word  of  the  letter,  nor 
its  synonyme;  and  is  a  word  always  used  in 
an  evil  sense — implying  imposition,  stratagem, 
cheat,  deceit,  fraud.  The  word  ^  heading"  has 
no  such  meaning :  and  thus  the  imputed  offence, 
gratuitously  assumed,  makes  its  exit  for  want 
of  verity.  Embarrassment  is  the  next  part  of 
the  ofience,  and  its  crowning  part,  and  &ils  like 
the  other.  Mr.  Clay  had  no  such  design.  That 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  by  his  own  con- 
duct— twice  putting  off  his  speech — ^holding  in 
his  proud  spirit  until  chafed  by  Mr.  lUves — 
then  mollifying  indignant  language  with  some 
expressions  of  former  regard  to  Mr.  Tyler.  He 
had  no  design  or  object  in  embarrassing  him. 
No  whig  had.  And  they  all  had  a  life  and 
death  interest  (polittcal)  in  conciliating  him, 
and  getting  him  to  sign :  and  did  their  best  to 
do  so.  The  only  design  was  to  get  him  to  sign 
his  own  bill — ^the  fiscal  corporation  bill — ^which 
he  had  fixed  up  himself,  title  and  all — sent  out 
his  cabinet  to  press  upon  Congress — and  desired 
to  have  it  back  in  three  days,  that  he  might  sign 
it  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  only  solution  is, 
that  he  did  not  expect  it  to  come  back — ^that 
he  counted  on  getting  some  whigs  turned 
against  it,  as  tried  without  avail  on  Messrs. 
Choate  and  Bates ;  and  that  he  could  appease 
the  whig  storm  by  sending  in  the  bill,  and 
escape  the  performance  of  his  promise  by  get- 
ting it  defeated.  This  is  the  only  solution ;  and 
the  fact  is  that  he  would  have  signed  no  bank 
bill,  under  any  name,  after  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  of  the  session — ^fh)m  the  day  that  he  gave 
into  the  scheme  for  the  third  party,  himself  its 
head,  and  settling  back  upon  his  ci-devant 
democratic  character.  From  that  day  a  nar 
tional  bank  of  any  kind  was  the  Jonas  of  his 
political  ship — ^to  be  thrown  overboard  to  save 
the  vessel  and  crew. 

And  this  is  the  secret  history  of  the  birth, 
life  and  death  of  the  second  fiscal  bank,  called 
fiscal  corporation— doomed  from  the  first  to  be 
▼etoed-^brought  forward  to  appease  a  whig 
storm — sometimes  to  be  postponed — commend- 
ed to  the  nursing  care  of  some — consigned  to 
the  strangling  arts  of  others :  but  doomed  to 


be  vetoed  when  it  came  to  the  point  u  being 
the  corner-stone  in  the  edifice  of  the  ww  pirt^, 
and  the  democratic  baptismal  regeneratioD  of 
Mr.  Tyler  himself. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

THE  VETO  MESSAGE  HISSKD  IV  THB  BDIAn 

OALLEBIEa. 

The  Senate  chamber,  and  its  gtlleries,  were 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  bear  the 
reading  of  the  veto  message,  and  to  witness  tbe 
proceedings  to  which  it  would  give  rise.  Ibe 
moment  the  reading  was  finished  hisses  broke 
forth,  followed  by  applauses.  Both  were  bnicbes 
of  order,  and  contempts  of  the  Senate ;  bot  tbe 
hisses  most  so,  as  being  contemptuous  in  tbeoh 
selves,  independent  of  the  rule  which  forbidi 
them,  and  as  being  also  the  causes  of  tbe  ap- 
plauses, which  are  only  oontemptnous  bj  rirtoe 
of  the  rule  which  forbids  manifestatioos  of  8iti»> 
faction  as  well  as  of  dissatis&ction  at  any  tMof 
done  in  the  Senate :  and  because  a  right  to  ap- 
plaud would  involve  a  right  to  judge;  and^bj 
implication,  to  condemn  as  vreU  as  to  approTC. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  heard  a  distnrbi&ce, 
and  gave  the  raps  on  the  table  to  restore  ortkr: 
but  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  on  the  look-oat  for 
the  outrage,  was  determined  that  it  shoold  not 
go  off  with  raps  upon  the  table:  he  tboo^ 
there  ought  to  be  raps  on  tbe  offenders,  and  io- 
mediately  stood  up  and  addressed  the  Chair. 

<^  Mr.  President,  there  were  hisses  here,  at  tbe 
reading  of  the  presidential  messase-  ^  ^^ 
them,  sir,  and  I  feel  indignant  that  the  Amerktf 
President  shall  be  insulted.  I  have  been  insdted 
by  the  hisses  of  ruffians  in  this  gallery,  wbd 
opposing  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States 
While  I  am  here,  the  President  shall  neTcrbe 
insulted  by  hisses  in  this  halL  I  ask  for  no 
such  thing  as  clearing  the  galleries,  but  let  tboft 
who  have  made  the  distumnce  be  pointed  ffit 
to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and  be  turned  oot 
firom  the  gtdleries.  Those  who  have  dared  to 
insult  our  form  of  government— for  in  rasoWng 
this  message  they  have  insulted  the  P****^ 
and  our  form  of  government — ^those  mfSans  wbo 
would  not  have  dared  to  insult  the  King^  ^ 
rounded  by  his  guard,  have  dared  to  insult  tM 
American  President  m  the  American  Senate; 
and  I  move  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  be  directeo 
to  take  them  into  custody." 
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This  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  was  opposed  by 
Berenl  senators,  some  because  they  did  not  hear 
tlie  disturbance,  some  because  it  was  balanced, 
being  as  much  clapping  as  hissing;  some  be- 
anse  tbey  weie  in  doubt  about  the  power  to 
ponisb  for  a  contempt ;  and  some  from  an  ami- 
ible  indisposition  to  "disturb  the  people  who  had 
dbtorbed  the  Senate,  and  who  had  only  yielded 
to  an  ebullition  of  feeling.  This  sort  of  tempo- 
rizing with  an  outrage  to  the  Senate  only  stim- 
nkted  Mr.  Benton  to  persevere  in  ^is  motion ; 
vhicb  he  did  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 
Tbe  Begister  of  Debates  shows  the  following  re- 
marks and  replies ;  which  are  given  here  to 
show  the  value  of  perseverance  in  such  a  case, 
and  to  do  justioe  to  the  Senate  which  protected 
itself: 

^  Mr.  RivKs  regretted  that  any  disturbance 
hid  taken  place.  He  doubted  not  but  the  sen- 
ator thooght  he  heard  it,  but  must  say,  in  all 
filDoeritj,  he  did  not  hear  the  hiss.  At  all 
events,  it  was  so  slieht  and  of  short  duration. 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  scarcely  heara 
it  He  hoped  that  no  proceedings  of  this  kind 
vonM  take  place,  and  that  this  manifestation  of 
distorbaDce,  when  so  deep  an  interest  was  felt, 
and  which  was  so  immediately  quieted,  would 
be  passed  over.  The  general  opinion  of  the  sen- 
aton  around  him  was,  that  the  honorable  sena- 
tjfirag  migtaken. 

''Mr.  Bjentov.  I  am  not  mistaken — ^I  am 
not 

*  Mr.  Rives.  He  hoped  they  would  pass  it  by, 
as  one  of  those  little  ebullitions  of  excitement 
which  were  unavoidable,  and  which  was  not  of- 
t<H«i  to  insult  this  body,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

^Mr.  Bc5TON  heard  the  hisses,  and  heard 
them  distinctly ;  if  a  doubt  was  raised  on  it.  he 
woold  bring  the  matter  to  a  question  of  met, 
*  trae  or  not  true.'  No  man  should  doubt  whe- 
ther he  heard  them  or  not.  He  came  here  this 
<hr  prepared  to  see  the  American  President  in- 
sisted by  bank  bullies ;  and  he  told  his  friends 
^  it  l^  been  done,  and  that  they  never  could 
proceed  in  action  on  a  bank,  when  the  American 
Scute  would  not  be  Insulted,  either  by  hissing 
^  one  aide,  or  clapping  on  the  other.  He  told 
them,  if  it  was  done,  as  sure  as  the  American 
I^f'ssident  should  be  msulted  this  day,  by  bank 
i^iffittfl,  just  so  sure  he  should  rise  in  his  place 
>sd  Qove  to  have  those  disturbers  of  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  Senate  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Senate.  He  would  not  move  to  clear  the 
pUma,  for  a  thonaand  orderly  people  were 
t****,  who  were  not  to  be  turned  out  for  the 
^torbance  of  a  few  ruffians.  He  would  tell  the 
senator  from  Virginia  that  he  (the  senator) 
^^^^'^  hang  no  doubt  on  his  declaration ;  and 


if  it  were  doubted,  he  would  appeal  to  senators 
near  him.  [Mr.  Walker.  I  will  answer, 
most  directly,  that  I  heard  it,  and  I  believe  the 
same  bully  is  goine  on  now.1  A  national  bank 
(continued  Mr.  BJ)  is  not,  as  yet,  our  master, 
and  shall  not  be ;  and  he  would  undertake  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Senate,  from  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  sn  it  by  the  myrmidons  of  a 
national  bank.  Were  the  slaves  of  a  national 
bank  to  have  the  privilege  oi  insulting  the  Sen- 
ate, just  as  often  as  a  vote  passed  contrary  to 
their  wishes  ?  It  was  an  audacity  that  must  be 
checked — and  checked  before  they  went  with 
arms  in  their  hands  to  fire  on  those  who  gave 
votes  contrary  to  their  wishes,  or  assassinate 
them  on  their  way  home.  He  put  the  whole  at 
defiance — the  entire  bank,  and  its  myrmidons. 

"  Mr.  Preston  said  if  any  thing  had  occurred 
in  the  gallery  out  of  order,  it  should  be  strictly 
inquired  into  and  punished.  He  himself  did 
not  hear  the  manifestations  of  disapprobation, 
alluded  to  by  the  senators  on  the  other  side ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  the  senators 
heard  it,  or  supposed  that  they  heard  it  [Mr. 
Benton.  We  did  not  suppose  we  heard  it ;  we 
knew  it]  In  this  case  (continued  Mr.  P.),  a 
formal  investigation  shoula  take  place.  It  was 
a  contempt  of  the  Senate,  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  desired  to  see  an  investigation — 
to  see  the  cbaige  fixed  on  some  perspn,  and  if 
properly  sustained,  to  see  punishment  awarded. 
Manifestations  of  praise  or  censure  were  emi- 
nently wrong,  and  eminently  dangerous ;  and  it 
was  due  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  that 
they  should  preserve  the  dignitv  of  the  body  by 
checking  it  He  hoped,  tbcreiore,  if  a  formal 
motion  was  made,  it  would  be  discovered  who 
had  caused  the  disturbance,  and  that  they  would 
be  properly  punished. 

^'  Mr.  Buchanan  said  this  was  a  very  solemn 
and  momentous  occasion,  which  would  form  a 
crisis,  perhaps,  in  the  politics  of  the  country ; 
and  he  should  hope,  as  he  believed  that  every 
American  citizen  present  in  the  galleries  would 
feel  the  importance  of  this  crisis,  and  feel  deeply 
sensible  of  the  high  character  to  which  every 
man,  blessed  with  birth  in  this  free  country, 
should  aim.  Ho  heard,  distinctly  heard,  the 
hiss  referred  to  by  the  senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BentonI  but  he  was  bound  to  say  it  was 
not  loud  ana  prolonged,  but  was  arrested  in 
a  moment,  he  believed  partly  from  the  senator 
rising,  and  partly  from  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  galleries. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  it  only  com- 
menced and  did  not  proceed,  if  he  had  the 
power  of  persuauon,  he  would  ask  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

*^[Mr.  Benton.  I  never  vnll,  so  help  me 
God:] 

"  He  thought  it  better,  far  better,  that  they 
proceed  to  the  important  business  before  them, 
under  the  consideration  that  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  hereafter;  and  if  tney  wore,  he 
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would  go  as  fiir  as  the  senator  from  MisBouri 
in  immediately  arreBtiiig  it  He  would  much 
rather  go  on  with  Uie  business  in  hand. 

^  Mr.  Linn  reminded  the  Senate  that  when 
the  bank  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  there  was 
a  loud  manifestation  of  approbation  in  the  gal- 
leiy.  of  which  no  notice  was  taken,  fle  believed 
on  ttie  present  occasion  there  was  approbation 
as  well  as  hisses ;  but  both  were  instantly  sup- 
pressed. Ho  had  distinctly  heard  both.  No 
doubt  it  was«  the  promptness  with  which  his 
colleague  had  got  up  to  check  the  disturbance, 
which  had  preTented  it  from  going  further. 
He  had  no  doubt  some  law  ought  to  be  passed 
making  it  punishable  to  commit  any  outrage  of 
this  kind  on  either  House  of  Congress. 

^Mr.  Merrick  thought  with  the  senator 
from  Pennsylyania,  that  this  was  a  yery  solemn 
occasion.  There  had  been  tokens  of  assent  and 
dissent  The  President  of  the  Senate  at  the 
moment  rapped  very  hard  tiU  order  was  re- 
stored. The  disorder  was  bat  momentary. 
He  trusted  some  allowance  would  be  made  for 
the  excitement  so  natural  on  the  occasion. 

^  Mr.  Kino  suggested  the  diflBculy  that  might 
arise  out  of  pursuing  the  matter  nirther.  He 
had  witnessed  something  of  the  kind  once  be- 
fore, and  when  the  offender  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  great  embarrassment  was  created  by  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  pass  over  the  matter  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  message, 
or  to  the  appointment  of  a  time  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

''The  Chair  explained  that  having  heard 
some  noise,  without  considering  whether  it  was 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  he  had  called 
the  Senate  to  order ;  but  could  not  say  that  he 
had  or  had  not  heard  hisses. 

"  Mr.  Rives  explained  that  he  did  not  pean 
to  say  the  senator  from  Missouri  did  not  hear 
the  hisses,  but  that  he  himself  did  not  hear 
them,  and  he  believed  many  gentlemen  around 
him  did  not  hear  any.  But  as  the  senator 
from  Missouri  had  avowedly  come  prepared  to 
hear  them,  no  doubt  he  did,  more  sensitively 
than  others.  He  would  ask  ^e  senator  to  lie 
satisfied  with  the  crush  which  the  mother  of 
m<Histers  had  got,  and  not  to  bear  too  hard  on 
the  solitary  bank  rufiSan,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, who  had  disapproved  of  the  monster's 
fate.  He  hoped  the  senator  would  withdraw 
the  motion. 

^  Mr.  Linn  observed  that  the  senator  fh)m 
Virginia,  by  his  own  remarks,  doubting  that 
there  were  any  hisses,  had  forced  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  persist  in  having  the  proof 
However,  he  now  understood  that  point  was 
settled ;  and  the  object  being  acoommished,  he 
hoped  his  colleague  would  withdraw  the  motion. 

''Mr.  Preston  again  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  propriety  of  the  motion,  and  hoped 
effectual  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  scene. 


'^  Mr.  Allen  nuMle  some  appronriate  raurka, 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  he  ondentood 
the  offender  was  in  custmiy.  and  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  having  done  what  he  was  not  at 
the  time  aware  was  an  offence ;  ts,  thereCm, 
all  the  ends  had  been  aooompli^ed  whidi  hia 
friend  had  in  view  when  he  refused  to  witli- 
draw  his  motion,  he  hoped  he  would  now  with- 
draw it 

''Mr.  Walker  said,  when  the  senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Benton]  pledged  himself  not  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  arrest  the  individual 
who  had  insulted  the  Senate  and  the  coontiy 
by  hissing  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  pledge  arose  from  the  doubt 
expressed  by  the  senator  from  Vimnia  [Mr. 
RiVEsI  whether  the  hissing  had  taken  pace. 
That  doubt  was  now  solved.'  When  the  senator 
from  Missouri  appealed  to  his  friends  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  fact  stated  by  him,  be  [Mr. 
Walker]  had  risen,  and  pointed  to  that  yx- 
tion  of  the  gallery  from  which  the  hissing  pro- 
ceeded. Our  assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  Ind 
proceeded  to  that  quarter  of  the  gallery  des^ 
nated  by  him  [Mr.  W.],  and  this  officer  had 
now  in  his  possession  one  of  the  offenders,  who 
acknowledged  his  indecent  conduct,  and  who 
was  prepared  to  point  out  many  of  those  who 
had  joined  him.  The  object  of  the  senator  wa^ 
therefore,  now  accomplished ;  the  fact  of  the 
indecorum  was  established,  and  the  ofiendtf. 
as  moved  by  the  senator  fit>m  Missooiims 
now  in  custody.  This,  Mr.  W.  hoped,  would 
be  sufficient  punishment,  especially  as  Mr.  )V. 
understood  the  offender  expressed  his  penitence 
for  the  act,  as  one  of  sudden  impulse.  A& 
then,  the  formal  trial  of  this  individual  would 
occupy  much  time.  Mr.  W.  hoped  the  matter 
would  be  dropped  nere,  and  let  us  proceed,  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,  to  consider  the 
message  of  the  President  returning  the  bank 
bilL  with  his  objections.  This  message,  Mr.  \\  • 
said,  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  whiefa 
ever  emanated  fit>m  an  American  FresidenL 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn  and 
imposing.  The  President,  in  perfect  and  glorwi^ 
consistency  with  a  long  life  of  usefolness  aa<i 
honor,  has  placed  his  veto  upon  the  charterer 
a  National  Bank,  and,  Mr.  W.  said,  bis  bea.n 
was  too  full  of  gratitude  to  the  QiTcr  of  u 
good  for  this  s^vation  of  the  country,  aw 
rescue  of  the  Constitution,  to  engage  in  tk 
business  of  inflicting  punisnment  upon  an^ 
dividual,  said  to  be  respectable,  and  who  hid 
in  part  atoned  for  his  offence  by  the  expres^icm 
of  his  repentance.  Let  him  go,  then,  lod  »b 
no  more,  and  let  us  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  Veto  Message,  which  he,  Mr.  W.  had 
confidently  predicted  at  the  very  conuneot- 
ment  of  this  session,  and  recorded  that  opin)<^ 
at  its  date  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Maoj 
then  doubted  the  correctness  of  this  predictioo, 
but,  he,  Mr.  W.  whilst  he  sUtcd  at  the  tiiw 
that  he  was  not  authoriiEed  to  speak  for  tk 
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Pnndent  of  the  United  States,  based  his  con- 
TictioD  upon  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ttler  as  a 
mao  and  a  senator,  and  upon  his  long  and  con- 
fiutent  opposition  to  the  creation  of  anv  such 
bank,  u  was  now  pr(^)osed  to  be  establisned. 

"Mr.  Benton  said  he  had  been  informed  bj 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Beale] 
that  one  of  the  persons  who  made  the  disorder 
m  the  gallery  had  been  seised  bj  him,  and  was 
now  is  ciistodj  and  in  the  room  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms.  This  the  officers  had  yery  pro- 
perly done  of  their  own  motion,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  Senate's  order.  They  had  done 
their  duty,  and  his  motion  had  thus  been  eze- 
coted.  His  motion  was  to  seise  the  disorderly, 
and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  One 
had  been  seized ;  he  was  in  custody  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room ;  and  if  he  was  still  acting  contempt- 
nooaly  to  the  Senate,  he  should  move  to  bring 
him  to  the  bar ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
He  was  penitent  and  contrite.  He  expressed 
Ms  Know  for  what  he  had  done,  and  said  be 
ind  acted  without  ill  design,  and  from  no  feel- 
ings of  contempt  to  the  President  or  Senate. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  was  aooom- 
pGsbed  that  his  motion  intended.  The  man 
is  m  custody  and  repentant.  This  is  sufficient. 
I^  him  be  discharged,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  afiair;  His  motion  now  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  him  to  be  discharged.  Mr.  B.  said 
be  had  acted  from  reflection,  and  not  from  im- 
imlse.  in  this  whole  affair.  He  expected  the 
PRsident  to  be  insulted :  it  was  incident  to  the 
lection  on  national  bank  charters.  When 
tbey  were  on  the  carpet^  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
ilent,  and  the  American  people  must  all  be  in- 
^ted  if  the  bank  myrmidons  are  disappointed. 
He  told  his  fianUy  before  he  left  home,  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  would  be  insulted  by 
hisses  in  the  gallery  this  day,  and  that  he  would 
not  let  it  pass — ^that  it  would  be  an  insult,  not 
iKrely  to  the  President  and  Senate,  but  to  the 
whole  American  people,  and  to  their  form  of 
gOTenunent— and  that  it  should  not  pass.  He 
cuue  here  determined  to  nip  this  business  in 
the  bud— and  to  prevent  an  insult  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  chamber  from  being  made  a  prece- 
dent for  it  elsewhere.  We  all  know  the  inso- 
lenee  of  the  national  bank  party — we  know 
^  insolence  of  their  myrmidons — we  know 
^t  Preadent  Tyler,  who  has  signed  this  veto 
"***age,  is  subject  to  their  insults — ^beginning 
here,  and  following  him  wherever  he  goes.  He 
Wr.  B.)  was  determined  to  protect  him  here, 
ud,  in  doing  so^  to  set  the  example  which 
would  be  elsewhere  followed.  He  repeated: 
ui  insult  to  the  President  for  an  official  act, 
vu  not  an  insult  to  the  man,  but  to  the  whole 
Amcfkan  peoplcL  and  to  their  form  of  govero- 
^t  Would  tnese  bank  myrmidons  insult  a 
^^  surrounded  bjhis  guiurds?  Not  at  all. 
J^  they  should  not  insult  an  American  Presi- 
dttt  with  impunity  whenever  he  was  present.  In 
u»  Senate  or  out  of  it,  he  would  defend  the  Pre- 
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sident  firom  personal  outrage  and  indignity.  As 
to  the  numerous  and  respectable  auditory  now 
present,  his  motion  did  not  reach  them.  He 
had  not  moved  to  clear  the  gaUeries ;  for  that 
would  send  out  the  respectable  audience,  who 
had  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.  The 
rule  of  order  was  "  to  clear  the  gcUleries ; " 
but  he  had  purposely  avoided  that  motion,  be- 
cause the  disorder  came  from  a  few,  and  Uie 
respectable  part  of  the  audience  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  an  offence  in  which  they  had  no  share. 
Mr.  B.  said  the  man  being  in  custody,  his  motion 
was  executed  and  superseded;  its  object  was 
accomplished,  and,  he  being  contrite,  he  would 
move  to  discharge  him. 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  ordered  him 
to  be  discfaazged." 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 

BE8I0NATI0N  OF  MB.  TYLER'S  CABINET. 

This  event,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster 
who  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  took  place 
on  the  11th  day  of  September — being  two  oays 
after  the  second  veto  message— the  one  on  the 
fiscal  corporation  bill — ^had  been  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  a  thing  to 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  Presid^it's 
conduct  in  relation  to  that  bill ;  but  the  immedi- 
ate cause,  or  rather,  the  circumstance  which 
gave  impulse  to  the  other  causes,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  letter  from  Washington  city  in 
the  New  York  Herald  in  which  the  cabinet  was 
much  vituperated — accused  of  remaining  in  their 
places  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President,  and 
in  spite  of  the  neglects  and  slights  which  he  put 
upon  them  with  a  view  to  make  them  resign. 
Appearing  in  that  paper,  which  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  the  fiumliar  of  the  President,  and 
the  part  in  relation  to  the  slights  and  neglects 
being  felt  to  be  true,  it  could  not  escape  the 
serious  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  referred. 
But  there  was  something  else  in  it  which  seemed 
to  carry  its  origin  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self. There  wta  an  account  of  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing in  it,  in  which  things  were  told  which  were 
strictly  confidential  between  the  President  and 
his  ministers — which  had  actually  occurred; 
and  which  no  one  but  themselves  or  the  Pred- 
dent  could  have  communicated.  They  conferred 
together :  the  conviction  was  unanimous  thai 
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the  President  had  lieensed  this  oommonicfttion: 
and  this  circamstanoe  aathorised  them  to  con- 
sider the  whole  letter  as  his,  of  course  bj 
subaltern  hand.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Ewing;  al- 
luded in  his  letter  of  resignation  when  he  sud 
to  the  President :  "  The  Tery  secrets  of  our 
cabinet  councils  made  their  i^pearance  in  an  in- 
fiunous  paper,  printed  in  a  neighboring  city,  the 
oolomns  of  which  were  daily  charged  with  flat- 
tery of  yourself  and  foul  abuse  of  your  cabinet." 
There  was  no  exception  in  the  letter  in  favor  of 
any  one.  All  were  eqiudly  included :  all  took 
their  resolutions  together  (Mr.  Granger  ex- 
cepted who  was  not  present),  and  determined 
to  resign  at  once,  and  in  a  body,  and  to  publish 
their  reasons — the  circumstances  under  which 
they  acted  justifying,  in  their  opinion,  this  ab- 
rupt and  unceremonious  separation  from  their 
chief.  All  carried  this  resolre  into  effect,  except 
Mr.  Webster,  who  was  induced  to  re-consider 
his  determination,  and  to  remain.  The  reasons 
for  this  act  should  be  given,  so  fiur  as  they  are 
essential,  in  the  words  of  the  retiring  ministers 
thomselves:  and,  accordingly  here  they  are; 
and  fir^t  from  Mr.  Ewing: 

"  This  bill,  framed  and  fashioned  according  to 
your  own  suggestions,  in  the  initiation  of  wUdi 
1  and  another  member  of  your  cabinet  were 
made  by  you  the  agents  and  negotiators,  was 
passed  by  large  majorities  through  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  sent  to  you,  and  you  re- 
jected it.  Important  as  was  the  part  which  I  had 
taken,  at  your  request,  in  the  origination  of  this 
bill,  and  deeply  as  I  was  committed  for  your  ac- 
tion upon  it,  you  never  consulted  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  veto  message.    Tou  did  not  even  re- 
fer to  it  in  conversation,  and  the  first  notice  I 
had  of  its  contents  was  derived  from  rumor. 
And  to  me,  at  least,  you  have  done  nothing  to 
wipe  away  the  personal  indignity  arising  out  of 
the  act.    I  gathered,  it  is  true,  from  your  con- 
versation, shortly  after  the  bill  had  passed  the 
House,  that  you  had  a  strong  purpose  to  reject 
it ;  but  nothing  was  said  like  softening  or  apol- 
ogy to  me,  either  in  reference  to  myself  or  to 
those  with  whom  I  had  communicated  at  your 
request,  and  who  had  acted  themselves  and  in- 
duced the  two  Houses  to  act  upon  the  fiuth  of 
that  communication.    And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  veto  message  attacks  in  an  especial 
manner  the  very  provisions  which  were  inserted 
at  your  request ;  and  even  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  was  not  only  agreed  to  by  you. 
but  especially  changed  to  meet  your  expressea 
wishes,  is  made  the  subject  of  your  cntidsm. 
Different  men  mieht  view  this  transaction  in 
different  points  of  light,  but,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  matter  of  personal  honor,  it 


would  be  hard  for  me  to  remain  of  your  oooa- 
sel,  to  seal  mv  lips  and  leave  unexplained  ind 
undisclosed  where  lies  in  thistransactkmtliede' 
parture  from  straightforwardness  and  candor. 
So  &T  indeed  fitnn  admittmg  the  enoonngenkCDt 
which  you  gave  to  this  bill  in  its  inception,  tnd 
explaining  and  excusing  your  sudden  and  tio- 
lent  hostility  towards  it,  you  throw  into  jonr 
veto  message  an  interrogatory  equiTilent  to  in 
assertion  that  it  was  such  a  bill  as  you  h*d  al- 
ready declared  could  not  receive  vonr  Eanetioik 
Such  is  the  obvious  effect  of  the  first  bterro^ 
tory  clause  on  the  second  page.    It  has  all  the 
force  of  an  assertion  without  its  open  fainNss. 
I  have  met  and  refuted  this,  the  neoeesary  jdSo- 
ence  from  your  language,  in  mv  preceding  state- 
ment, tiie  correctness  of  which  you  I  am  nn 
will  not  call  in  question." 

Of  the  cause  assigned  for  the  Preddent^ 
chango  in  relation  to  the  bill,  Damcljf  Mr. 
Botts'  letter,  Mr.  Ewing  thus  expreaBea  lutt* 
self: 

^  And  no  doubt  was  thrown  out  on  the  sob- 
ject  (veto  of  the  fiscal  corporation  bill)  bjyoo, 
in  my  hearing,  or  within  my  knowledge,  until 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Botts  came  to  your  hands* 
Soon  after  the  reading  of  that  letter,  yon  threw 
out  strong  intimations  that  you  would  ^to  the 
bill  if  it  were  not  postponed.  That  letter  I  did 
and  do  most  unequivocally  condemn,  but  it  did 
not  effect  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  or 
justify  you  in  rejecting  it  on  that  ground ;  it 
could  affect  only  the  expediency  of  yoor  action; 
and,  whatever  you  may  now  believe  as  to  the 
Semites  existing  in  ]^our  mind,  in  this  and  in  i 
kindred  source  Uiere  is  stropg  ground  to  belicn 
they  have  their  origin." 

Mr.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

'^  At  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  18th  d 
August  last  (the  attorney-general  and  the  post- 
master-general being  absent),  the  subject  of  an 
exchange  bank,  or  institution,  was  brought  fiff' 
ward  by  the  President  himiylf^  and  was  fullr 
considered.  Into  the  particulars  of  what  passed 
I  do  not  propose  now  to  enter.    It  will  be  saff- 
cient  to  say  that  it  was  then  distinctly  stated 
and  understood  that  such  an  institution  met  the 
approbation  of  the  President,  and  was  deened 
by  him  free  of  constitutional  objectioDS ;  that  be 
desired  (if  Congress  should  deem  it  ncoeoai; 
to  act  upon  the  subject  during  the  sessioai^  thai 
such  an  institution  should  be  adopted  by  that 
body,  and  that  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
woiidd  aid  in  bringing  about  that  result ;  and 
Messrs.  Webster  and  £  wing  were  specially  i^ 
quested  by  the  President  to  hmve  a  commiak»' 
tion  upon  the  subject  with  certain  members  of 
Congress.    In  consequence  of  what  passed  at 
this  meeting,  I  saw  such  friends  in  Congnsa  as 
I  deemed  it  proper  to  approach,  and  urged  opoo 
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tbem  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an 
institation,  assuring  them  that  I  did  not  doubt 
it  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent The  bill  was  paseed,  as  the  public  know, 
and  was  met  bj  the  veto.  Now,  if  the  Presi- 
dent, after  the  meeting  of  the  18th  August,  had 
ehanigpd  his  mind  as  to  the  constitutioiuJ  power 
of  Congress,  and  had  come  to  doubt  or  deny 
what  he  had  admitted  in  that  meeting  (which  is 
the  most  &yorable  interpretation  that  can  be 
pot  upon  his  conduct),  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
plam  duty  on  his  part  to  have  made  loiown  to 
the  gentlemen  concerned  this  change  of  senti- 
ment—to have  offered  them  an  apology  for  the 
anpleasaat  situation  in  which  they  were  placed 
hy  his  agency — or,  at  least,  to  have  softened,  by 
a  full  explanation  of  his  motives,  his  intended 
>itto  of  a  measure  in  promoting  the  success  of 
which  they,  at  his  request  had  rendered  their 
assistance.  But  this  the  President  did  not  do. 
Kever,  from  the  moment  of  my  leaving  his  house 
on  the  18th,  did  he  open  his  lips  to  me  on  the 
subject.  It  was  only  from  the  newspapers,  from 
nmor,  from  hearsay,  I  learned  that  he  had  de- 
nied the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  insti- 
tution, and  had  nmde  the  most  solemn  assevera- 
tions that  he  would  never  approve  a  measure 
▼hich  I  knew  was  suggested  oy  himself  and 
which  had  been,  at  his  own  instance,  introauced 
into  Congress.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  I  have  not  supposed,  and  do  not  now  sup- 
pose, that  a  difference  merely  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  cabinet,  either  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionalitj  or  the  expediency  of  a  bank,  necessarily 
interposes  any  obatacles  to  a  lull  and  cordial  co- 
opention  betweeo  them  in  the  general  conduct 
of  his  administration ;  and  therefore  deeply  as  I 
regretted  the  veto  of  the  first  bill,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  retire  on  that  account  from 
my  situation.  But  the  facts  attending  the  initi- 
ation and  dinpproval  of  the  last  bill  made  a  case 
totally  different  from  that — one  it  is  believed 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  cabinets ; 
presenting,  to  say  nothing  more,  a  measure  em- 
bnoed  and  then  repudiated— efforts  prompted 
and  then  disowned — services  rendered  and  then 
treated  with  soom  or  neglect  Such  a  case  re- 
quired, in  my  judgment,  upon  considerations, 
private  and  pubuc,  9iat  the  ofiBcial  relations  sub- 
Qi^ting  between  the  President  and  myself  should 
be  immediately  dissolTed." 

Xr.  BstL,  Secretary  at  War.  • 

**  I  called  to  see  the  President  on  official  busi- 
ness on  the  morning  (Monday,  16th  August) 
Mre  the  first  veto  message  was  sent  in.  1 
^)^  hhn  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
^the  Treasury.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
the  material  pasnees  to  me.  Upon  reading 
tlttt  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
we  bank  of  the  United  States  in  famishing  ez- 
c'ttges  between  the  different  States  and  sec- 


tions of  the  Union,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  a  bank  which 
should  be  restricted  in  dealing  in  exchanges,  that 
I  interrupted  him  in  the  reading,  and  asked  if  I 
was  to  understand,  by  what  he  had  just  read, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  with  offices  or 
agencies  in  the  States,  having  the  privilege,  with- 
out their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between 
them,  and  in  foreign  bills.  He  promptly  replied 
that  he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  ne- 
cessity of  sudi  a  power  in  the  government  I 
could  not  restrain  the  immediate  expression  of 
my  patification  upon  hearing  this  avowal.  I  said 
to  the  President  at  once,  that  what  I  had  feared 
would  lead  to  fatal  dissension  among  our  friends, 
1  now  regarded  jis  rather  fortunate  than  other- 
wise ;  that  his  veto  of  the  bill  then  before  him 
(the  first  one),  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
much  better  one.  I  also  congratulated  him  upon 
the  happy  drcumstanoe  of  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  sending  in  his  veto  message.  .The 
heat  and  violence  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected if  the  veto  had  been  sent  in  immediately 
upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  would  now  be 
avoided.  Time  had  been  given  for  cod  reflec- 
tion, and  as  the  message  did  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  a  bank  in  some  form,  no  unpleasant  con- 
sequences would  be  likely  to  follow.  He  ex- 
pressed his  great  surprise  that  there  should  be 
so  much  excitement  upon  the  subject ;  said  that 
he  had  had  his  mind  made  up  on  the  bill  before 
him  ftom  the  first,  but  had  delayed  his  message 
that  there  should  be  time  for  the  excitement  to 
wear  off;  that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  a  bill  which  would  answer  all  necessary 
purposes ;  that  it  could  be  done  in  three  days. 
The  next  day,  having  occasion  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent again,  he  requested  me  to  f\imish  him  vrith 
such  information  as  the  war  department  afforded 
of  the  embarrassments  attending  the  transfer 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  to  dis- 
tant points  on  the  frontier,  in  Florida,  &c  He 
at  the  same  time  requested  me  to  draw  up  a 
brief  statement  of  my  vievrs  upon  the  subject, 
showing  the  practical  advantages  and  necessity 
of  such  a  fiscal  institution  as  he  had  thought  <» 
proposing.  Such  information  as  I  could  hastily 
collect  fh)m  the  heads  of  the  principal  disbursii^ 
bureaus  of  the  department  I  handed  to  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  knowine  that  time 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  state  in 
which  the  Question  then  was.  He  received  the 
statements  I  gave  him  with  manifest  indifference, 
and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  give  his  assent  (as  I 
understood  him)  to  any  buik." 

This  was  Mr.  Bell's  first  knowledge  of  the 
second  bill — all  got  firom  the  President  himself| 
and  while  he  was  under  nervous  apprehension 
of  the  stotm  which  was  to  burst  iqpon  him.   He 
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goes  on  to  detafl  the  Bubsequent  consultationB  I 
with  his  cabinet,  and  especiallj  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, as  heretofore  given;  and  concludes  with 
expressing  the  impossibility  of  his  remaining 
longer  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  the  attorney-general,  re- 
signed in  a  brief  and  general  letter,  only  stating 
that  circamstanoes  chiefly  connected  with  the 
fiscal  agent  bills,  made  it  his  dnty  to  do  so. 
His  reserre  was  supposed  to  be  induced  by  the 
close  IHendly  relation  in  which  he  stood  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Clay.  Palliation  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
conduct  was  attempted  to  be  found  by  some  of 
his  friends  in  the  alleged  hostility  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  him,  and  desire  to  brow-beat  him,  and  em- 
barrass him.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clay  was  indi^ 
nant,  and  Justly  so,  at  the  first  Yeto,  well  know- 
ing the  cause  of  it  as  he  showed  in  his  replies 
to  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Archer:  but  that  was 
after  the  veto.  But  even  then  the  expression 
of  his  indignation  was  greatly  restrained,  and  he 
yielded  to  his  friends  in  twice  putting  off  his 
speech  on  that  first  veto,  that  he  might  not  dis- 
turb Mr.  Tyler  in  his  preparation  of  the  second 
bilL  The  interest  at  stake  was  too  great — ^no 
less  than  the  loss  of  the  main  fruits  of  the  presi- 
dential election — for  him  to  break  voluntarily 
with  Mr.  Tyler.  He  restrained  himself^  and 
only  ceased  his  self-restraint,  when  temporizing 
would  no  longer  answer  any  purpose ;  and  only 
denounced  Mr.  l^ler  when  he  knew  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  embraces  of  a  third  party — ^taken 
his  stand  against  any  national  bank  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  democracy — ^and 
substituted  ^  a  secret  cabal^^  (which  he  stigma- 
tized as  ^^  a  kitchen  cabinet ")  in  place  of  his 
constitutional  advisers. 

Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  those  letters 
of  resignation,  the  whole  of  which  came  out  in 
the  National  Intelligencer,  Mr.  Webster  pub- 
lished his  reasons  for  not  joining  in  that  act  with 
his  colleagues :  and  justice  to  him  requires  this 
paper  to  be  given  in  his  own  words.  It  is  dated 
September  13th,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Qales 
and  Seaton,  the  well  reliable  whig  editors  in 
Washington. 

^  Lest  any  misapprehension  should  exist,  as 
to  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  differ  from 
the  course  pursued  by  my  late  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because 
I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reasons  for  the  dissolu- 
Uon  of  the  late  cabinet,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
its  own  members.    I  am  perfectly  persimd^  of 


the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institution,  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and 
ifaiancial  operations,  and  to  give  the  country  the 
blessings  of  a  good  currency  and  cbe^»  ex- 
changes. Notwithstanding  what  has  pased,  I 
have  confidence  that  the  President  will  co-oper- 
ate with  the  legislature  in  overcoming  i^  diffi- 
culties in  the  attainment  of  these  objects ;  and 
it  is  to  the  union  of  the  whig  party — ^by  whkh 
I  mean  the  whole  party,  the  wmg  I'tesident,  the 
whig  Congress,  ana  the  whig  people— that  I  look 
for  a  realization  of  our  withes.  I  can  look  no- 
where else.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  had  seen 
reasons  to  resign  my  offite.  I  should  not  hare 
done  so,  without  giving  the  President  reasomble 
notice^  and  affording  him  time  to  select  the  hands 
to  which  he  should  confide  the  delicate  and  im- 
portant affiurs  now  pending  in  this  departmeot" 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  letter,  it  is 
entirely  certain  that  Mr.  Webster  had  agreed 
to  go  out  with  his  colleagues,  and  was  expected 
to  have  done  so  at  the  time  they  sent  in  their 
resignations;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  means  hid 
been  found  to  effect  a  change  in  his  determina- 
tion, probably  by  disavowing  the  i^^catnn  of 
any  part  of  the  New  York  Herald  letter  to  him 
— certainly  (as  it  appears  from  his  letter)  hj 
promising  a  co-operation  in  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank  (for  that  is  what  was  ix»- 
tended  by  the  blessings  of  a  sound  currency  and 
cheap  exchanges):  and  also  equally  oertam, 
from  the  same  letter,  that  he  was  made  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  all  vrhipgerr 
together — ^whig  President  Tyler,  wl^g  members 
of  Congress,  and  whig  people,  throughout  the 
Union.  The  belief  of  these  things  shows  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  third  party,  resting  on  a  democratic 
basis ;  and  that  the  President  himself  ms  in 
regular  march  to  the  democratic  camp.  Bat  of 
all  this  hereafter. 

The  reconstruction  of  his  cabinet  became  the 
immediate  care  of  the  President,  and  m  the 
course  of  a  month  it  was  accomplished.  Mr. 
Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  department  d 
war  was  offered  to  Mr.  Justice  McLean  cf  tha 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  place,  it  was  conferred 
upon  John  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia^  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — Hugh  S.  Legare,  Esq-* 
of  South  Carolina,  Attomey-G^eneral— ^Tharto 
A.  Wickliffe,  Esq.,  of  Kentudsy,  Po6tma8te^ 
General.    This  cabinet  was  not  of  uiifonQ  p^ 
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litial  oompIexioiL  Mr.  Webster  had  been  per- 
maaentlj  of  that  party  which,  under  whatao- 
crer  name^  had  remained  antagonistic  to  the 
democncj.  Mr.  Forward  came  into  public  life 
democratic,  and  afterwards  acted  with  its  an- 
tagonists :  the  same  of  Mr.  Wickliffe  and  Mr. 
Spencer :  Mr.  Upshur  a  whig,  classed  with  Mr. 
Calhoim's  political  friends — Mr.  Legare  the  con- 
tnry,  and  democratic,  and  distinguished  for  op- 
podtioQ  to  nullification,  secession,  and  disunion. 


CHAPTER    LXXXV. 

BEPTBIATION  OF  MB.  TTLEB  BY  THE  WHIG  PAB- 
TT:  THEIB  MANIFESTO:  OOUNTEB  MANIFESTO 
BT  lO.  CALEB  CUSHINQ. 

Thi  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  relation  to  a  na- 
tional bank  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  the 
pvtj  which  had  elected  him — disgust  and  re- 
volt In  both  Houses  of  Congress  indiyidual 
membenB  boldly  denounced  and  renounced  him. 
He  6eemed  to  be  crushed  there,  for  his  assail- 
ants were  many  and  fierce — his  defenders  few, 
and  feeble.  But  a  more  formal  act  of  condem- 
nation, and  separation  was  wanted — and  had. 
On  the  11th  day  of  September — the  day  of  the 
cabinet  resignations,  and  two  days  after  the 
transmissdon  of  the  second  yeto  message — ^the 
whigs  of  the  two  Houses  had  a  formal  meeting 
to  consider  what  they  should  do  in  the  new, 
uomaloas,  and  acephalous  condition  in  which 
they  found  themselyes.  The  deliberations  were 
conducted  with  all  form.  Mr.  Senator  Dixon 
of  Rhode  Island  ^^  Mr.  Jeremiah  Morrow  of 
Ohio— both  of  them  men  yenerable  for  age 
and  character— were  appointed  presidents ;  and 
Hesara.  Kenneth  Rayner  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Christopher  Morgan  of  New  Yorlc,  and 
Bichard  W.  Thompson  of  Indiana — all  members 
of  the  House — ^were  appointed  secretaries.  Mr. 
^tuigom,  of  North  Carolina^  then  ofifered  two 
Rsolutions : 

'*!.  That  it  U  expedient  for  the  whigs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
rnited  States  to  publish  an  address  to  the  peo- 
^  of  the  United  States,  containing  a  succinct 
exposition  of  the  prominent  proceedings  of  the 
^tn  aeasion  of  Congress,  of  the  measures  that 
bate  been  adopted,  and  those  in  which  they 
bare  failed,  and  the  causes  of  such  failure ;  to- 


gether with  such  other  matters  as  may  exhibit 
truly  the  condition  of  the  whig  party  and  whig 
prospects.  , 

^  2.  That  a  committee  of  three  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  fiye  on  the  part  of  the  Housei 
be  appointed  to  prepare  such  address,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  a  meeting  of  the  whigs  on  Monday 
morning  next,  tiie  13th  inst,  at  hidf  past  8 
o'clock." 

Both  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  Berrien  of  Georgia,  Tallmadge  of 
New  York,  and  Smith  of  Indiana  were  appoint- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  Senate ;  and  Messrs.  £y- 
erett  of  Vermont,  Mason  of  Ohio,  Kennedy  of 
Maryland,  John  C.  Clark  of  New  York,  and 
Rayner  of  North  CaroUna,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  reassem- 
bled, and  the  committee  made  their  report. 
Much  of  it  was  taken  up  with  yiews  and  recom* 
mendations  in  relation  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  party :  it  is  only  of  what  relates  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  Mr.  Tyler  that  this  history  intends 
to  speak :  for  goyemment  with  us  is  a  struggle 
of  parties :  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
parties  are  put  up,  and  put  down,  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  goyemment  is  managed. 
An  opening  paragraph  of  the  address  set  forth 
that,  for  twelye  years  the  whigs  had  carried  on 
a  contest  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  the 
equalization  of  exchanges,  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  and  the  adyance- 
ment  of  industry — all  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  national  bank — declaring  these  ob- 
jects to  be  misunderstood  by  no  one—and  the 
bank  itself  held  to  be  secured  in  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  its  establishment  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  extra  session.  The  address  then 
goes  on  to  tell  how  these  cherished  hopes  were 
frustrated: 

**  It  is  with  profound  and  poignant  rmet  that 
we  find  ourselyes  called  upon  to  inyoke  your 
attention  to  this  point.  Upon  the  great  and 
leading  measure  touching  this  question,  our 
anxious  endeayors  to  respond  to  the  earnest 
prayer  of  the  nation  hare  been  frustrated  by  an 
act  as  unlooked  for  as  it  is  to  be  lamented.  We 
grieye  to  say  to  you  that  by  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  the  constitution  which  has  eyer  been 
regarded  witlr  suspicion,  and  often  with  odium, 
by  the  people — a  power  which  we  had  hopea 
was  never  to  be  exhibited  on  this  subject,  by  a 
whig  President — ^we  haye  been  defeated  in  two 
attempts  to  create  a  fiscal  agent,  which  the 
wants  of  the  country  had  demonstrated  to  ua^ 
in  the  most  absolute  form  of  proo^  to  be  end" 
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oentlj  neo60Bai7  and  proper  in  the  present 
emergencj.  Twice  hare  we,  with  the  ntmoet 
diligence  and  deliberation,  matured  a  plan  for 
the  collection,  safe-keeping  and  disbursing  of 
the  public  moneys  through  the  agency  of  a  cor- 
poration adapted  to  that  end,  and  twice  has  it 
been  our  &te  to  encoimter  the  opposition  of  the 
President,  through  the  application  of  the  veto 
power.  The  character  of  tnat  veto  in  each  case, 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  administered, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  has  met  the  de- 
dded  disapprobation  of  your  friends  in  Oon- 
flrress,  are  sufSciently  apparent  in  the  public 
aocuments  and  the  debates  relating  to  it  This 
subject  has  acquired  a  painful  interest  with  us, 
and  will  doubtless  acquire  it  with  you,  from 
the  unhappy  developments  with  whidi  it  is  ac- 
companied. We  are  oonstruned  to  say,  that 
we  find  no  ground  to  justify  us  in  the  conyio- 
tion  that  the  veto  of  the  President  has  been  in- 
terposed on  this  question  sqlely  upon  conscien- 
tious and  well-considered  opimons  of  constitu- 
tional scruple  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case  present- 
ed. On  tne  contrary,  too  many  proofs  have 
been  forced  upon  our  observation  to  leave  us 
tree  from  the  apprehensioxi,  that  the  President 
has  permitted  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  an 
opinion  that,  by  this  exhibition  of  his  preroga- 
tive, he  might  be  able  to  divert  the  policy  of  his 
administration  into  a  channel  which  should  lead 
to  new  political  combinations,  and  accomplish 
results  which  must  overthrow  the  present  di- 
visions of  parfr  in  the  country ;  and  nnally  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  which  those  who  elect- 
ed him,  at  least,  have  never  contemplated.  We 
have  seen  Arom  an  early  period  of  the  session, 
that  the  whig  party  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  President.  With  mortification  we  have 
observed  that  bds  associations  more  sedulously 
aimed  at  a  free  communion  with  those  who 
have  been  busy  to  prostrate  our  purposes, 
rather  than  those  whose  principles  seemed  to 
be  most  identified  with  the  power  by  which  he 
was  elected.  Wo  have  reason  to  l)elieve  that 
he  has  permitted  himself  to  be  approached, 
counselled  and  infiuenced  by  those  who  have 
manifested  least  interest  in  uie  success  of  whig 
measures.  What  were  represented  to  be  his 
opinions  and  designs  have  been  freely  and  even 
insolently  put  forth  in  certain  portions,  and 
those  not  we  most  reputable,  of  the  public 
press,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  be  deemed 
ofiensive  to  his  honor,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  believed  to  be  his 
fltidnds.  In  the  earnest  endeavor  manifested 
by  the  members  of  the  whig  party  in  Congress 
to  ascertain  specifically  the  President's  notions 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  such  a  bill  relating 
to  a  fiscal  agent  as  would  be  likely  to  meet  his 
approbation,  the  fk^quent  changes  of  his  opinion, 
and  the  singular  want  of  consistency  in  his 
views,  have  baffled  his  best  fHends,  and  ren- 
dered the  hope  of  adjustment  with  him  impos- 
sible." 


^  The  plan  of  an  exchange  bank,  such  as  was 
reported  after  the  first  veto,  the  President  ii 
understood  by  more  than  one  member  of  Goa- 
gross  to  whom  he  expressed  his  ojHmon,  to 
have  regarded  as  a  favorite  measure.  It  was 
in  view  of  this  opinion,  suggested  as  it  b  in  his 
first  veto,  and  after  using  eveiy  proper  effort 
to  ascertain  his  precise  views  upon  it,  that  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ported their  second  bill.  It  made  provision 
for  a  bank  without  the  privilege  of  kxad  dis- 
counting, and  was  adapted  as  closely  aa  possible, 
to  that  dass  of  mercantile  operations  which  the 
first  veto  message  describes  with  approbation, 
and  which  that  paper  specifically  illustrates  by 
reference  to  the  'dealings  in  the  exdianges' 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1833,  which 
the  President  affirms  '  amounted  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'  Tet  this  plan, 
when  it  was  submitted  to  him,  was  obfected  to 
on  a  new  ground.  The  last  veto  has  narrowed 
the  question  of  a  bank  down  to  the  basis  <^  the 
sub-treasury  scheme,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the 
opinions  of  that  message  that  the  country  is  sot 
to  expect  any  thing  better  than  the  exploded 
sub-treasury,  or  some  measure  of  the  same 
character,  from  Mr.  Ttler.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  varieties  of  opinion,  an  impenetrable 
mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  such  frank  intcrchaoge  of 
sentiment  as  ought  to  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  a  President  and  his  friends,  and  the 
last  persons  in  the  government  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  intrusted  with  his  confidence 
on  those  embarrassing  topics  were  the  constitu- 
tional advisers  whi(£  the  laws  had  provided 
for  him.  In  this  review  of  the  position  into 
which  the  late  events  have  thrown  the  whi^ 
party,  it  is  with  profound  sorrow  we  look  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  President.  He  has 
wrested  from  us- one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  long 
and  painful  struggle,  and  the  consummation  of 
a  glorious  victoxy ;  he  has  even  perhaps  thiovn 
us  once  more  upon  the  field  of  political  striCe^ 
not  weakened  in  numbers,  nor  shorn  of  the 
support  of  the  country,  but  stripped  of  the 
arms  which  success  had  placed  in  oar  hands^ 
and  left  again  to  rely  upon  that  high  patriotiun 
which  for  twelve  years  sustained  us  in  a  eon- 
fiict  of  unequalled  asperity,  and  which  finally 
brought  us  to  the  fhlfilment  of  those  bril- 
liant hopes  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
destroy.'^ 

Having  thus  ahpwn  the  loss,  by  the  conduct 
of  the  President,  of  all  the  main  fruits  of  a 
great  victory  after  a  twelve  years' contest,  the 
address  goes  on  to  look  to  the  future,  and  to 
inquire  what  is  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  paity 
in  such  unexpected  and  disastrous  drcmn- 
stances?  and  the  first  answer  to  that  inquiry 
ia^  to  establish  a  permanent  separation  of  the 
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rbig  fvtj  from  Mr.  Tjler,  and  to  wash  their 
bjmds  of  all  aoooontabilitj  for  his  acts. 

*^In  this  state  of  things^  the  whigs  will  natu- 
nlly  look  with  anxiotj  to  the  Aiture,  and  in- 
quire what  are  the  actual  relations  between 
the  President  a^  those  who  brought  him  into 
power ;  and  whn^  in  the  opinion  of  their  friends 
in  Congress,  should  be  their  course  herei^r. 
On  both  of  these  questions  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
doty  to  address  jou  in  perfect  fhmkness  and 
withoat  reserve,  but^  at  the  same  time,  with  due 
respect  to  others.  In  regard  to  the  first,  we 
are  constrained  to  say  tlmt  the  President,  by 
the  course  ho  has  adopted  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  veto  power  to  two  sucoessire 
hink  charters,  each  of  which  there  was  just 
reuon  to  believe  would  meet  his  approbation ; 
bj  his  withdrawal  of  confidence  from  his  real 
finends  in  Congress  and  from  the  members  of 
bis  cabinet ;  by  his  bestowal  of  it  upon  others 
notwithstanding  their  notorious  opposition  to 
leading  measures  of  his  administration,  has 
Tolontarily  separated  himself  from  those  by 
whoee  exertions  and  suffrages  he  was  elevated 
to  that  office  through  which  he  reached  his 
present  exalted  station.  The  existence  of  this 
onnatoral  relation  is  as  extraordinary  as  the 
annunciation  of  it  is  punful  and  mortifying. 
What  are  the  consequences  and  duties  which 
grow  out  of  it  ?  The  first  consequence  is,  that 
those  who  brought  the  President  into  power 
can  be  no  longer,  in  any  manner  or  degree, 
JQsUy  held  responsible  or  blamed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
OTiment ;  and  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
Tisers  should  be  exclusively  hereafter  deemed 
aeooontable." 

Then  comes  the  consideration  of  what  they 
aK  to  do?  and  after  inculcating,  in  the  ancient 
fivm,  the  laudable  poli<^  of  supporting  their 
obnoxious  President  when  he  was  *  right,^  and 
opposing  him  when  he  was  ^tprong^ — ^phrases 
repeated  by  all  parties,  to  be  complied  with  by 
ooDe— they  go  on  to  reconunend  courage  and 
^itj  to  their  discomfited  ranks — to  promise 
>  new  victory  at  the  next  election ;  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  all  their  measures,  crowned 
hj  a  national  bank* 

The  conduct  of  the  President  has  oocfr- 
fiioned  bitter  mortification  and  deep  regret, 
Shan  the  party,  therefore,  yielding  to  senti- 
ments of  despair,  abandon  its  duty,  and  submit 
to  defeat  and  disgrace?  Far  from  suffering  such 
dishonorable  consequences,  the  very  disappoint- 
ment which  it  has  unfortunately  experienced 
Bboold  serve  only  to  redouble  its  exertions,  and 
to  inspire  it  with  fresh  courage  to  persevere 
*ith  a  spirit  unsubdued  and  a  resolution  un- 
shaken, until  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 


fblly  re-established,  and  its  liberties  firmly 
cured  against  all  oanger  from  the  abuses,  en- 
croachments or  usurpations  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  government" 

This  was  the  manifesto,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Tyler,  which  the  whig 
members  of  Congress  put  forth:  it  was  an- 
swered (under  the  name  of  an  address  to  his 
constituents)  by  Mr.  Gushing,  in  what  may  be 
called  a  counter  manifesto :  fer  it  was  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  other,  and  counter  to  it  at  all 
points — especially  on  the  fundamental  point  o^ 
which  party  the  President  was  to  belong  to  J 
the  manifesto  of  the  whig  members  assigning 
him  to  the  democracy — the  counter  manifesto 
claiming  him  for  the  whigs!  In  this,  Mr. 
Gashing  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  letter  of  resignation :  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  his  pleading  (for  such  it  was)  was  an  am- 
plification of  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  editon 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  of  the  one  to 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Ghoate,  and  of  another  to 
Mr.  Ketchum,  of  New  York.  The  first  part  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Gushing,  is  to  justify  the 
President  for  changing  his  course  on  the  fiscal 
corporation  bill ;  and  this  attempted  in  a  thrust 
at  Mr  Glay  thus : 

'^  A  caucus  dictatorship  has  been  set  up  in 
Congress,  which^  not  satisfied  with  ruling  that 
body  to  the  extinguishment  of  individual  free-* 
dom  of  opinion,  seeks  to  control  the  President 
in  his  proper  sphere  of  duty,  denounces  him  be- 
fore you  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  independ* 
ence  and  his  conscience  to  its  decree,  and  pro- 
poses, through  subversion  of  the  fundamental 
provisions  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  to 
usurp  the  command  of  the  government  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  in  fact,  not  of  legislative 
measures,  but  of  revolution.  What  is  the  visi- 
ble, and  the  only  professedjOrigin  of  these  ex- 
traordinary movements?  The  whig  party  in 
Congress  have  been  extremely  desirous  to  cause 
a  law  to  be  enacted  at  the  late  session,  incorpo- 
rating a  national  bank.  Encountering^  in  the 
veto  of  the  President,  a  constitutional  obstacle 
to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  at  the  late  ses- 
sion, a  certain  portion  of  the  whig  party,  repre- 
sented by  the  caucus  dictatorship,  proceeds 
then,  in  the  beginning,  to  denounce  the  Pres^ 
dent  Will  you  concur  in  this  denunciation  of 
the  President?" 

This  was  the  accusation,  first  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Rives  in  the  Senate,  afterwards  obscurely 
intimated  in  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  two 
Massachusetts  senators ;  and  now  broadly  stated 
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by  Ifr.  Onshiiig ;  without)  howerer,  naming  the 
imputed  dictator ;  which  was,  in  fiu^  unneoes- 
nry,  Eyery  bodj  knew  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
person  intended ;  with  what  justice,  not  to  re- 
|ieat  proofe  already  given,  let  the  single  fact 
answer,  that  these  caucus  meetings  (for  sudi 
there  were)  were  all  subsequent  to  Mr.  Tyler's 
change  on  the  bank  question!  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it !  and  solely  with  a  view  to  get  him 
back !  and  that  by  conciliation  until  after  the 
second  veto.  In  this  thrust  at  Mr.  Clay  Mr. 
Gushing  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's feelings  as  well  as  those  of  Tyler;  for 
since  1832  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  had  not 
Deen  amicable,  and  barely  kept  in  dyil  relations 
fy  friends,  who  had  frequently  to  interpose  to 
>r67ent,  or  compose  outbreaks;  and  even  to 
make  in  the  Senate  formal  annunciation  of  re- 
conciliation effected  between  them.  But  the 
deugn  required  Mr.  Clay  to  be  made  the  cause 
of  the  rejection  of  the  bank  bills ;  and  also  re- 
quired him  to  be  crippled  as  the  leader  of  the 
anti-administration  whigs.  In  this  view  Mr. 
Gushing  resumes : 

''When  Lord  Qrenyille  broke  up  the  whig 
party  of  England,  in  1607,  by  the  unseasonable 
pressure  of  some  great  question,  and  its  conse* 
quent  loss, '  Why,'  said  Sheridan, '  did  they  not 
put  it  off,  as  Fox  did  ?  I  have  heard  of  men 
running  their  heads  against  a  wall ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  men  building  a 
wall,  and  squaring  it,  and  clamping  i^  for  the 
express  purpose  of  knocking  out  their  brains 
against  it.'  This  bon  mot  of  Sheridan's  will  ap- 
^y  to  the  whig  party  in  Congress,  if^  on  account 
of  the  &ilure  of  the  bank  bill  at  the  late  session, 
they  secede  from  the  administration,  and  set  up 
as  a  Tertium  Quid  in  the  government,  neither 
administration  nor  opposition." 

Haying  presented  this  spectacle  of  their  brains 
beaten  out  against  a  wall  of  their  own  raising, 
if  the  whig  party  should  follow  Mr.  Cky  into 
opposition  to  the  Tyler-Webster  administration, 
Mr.  Gushing  took  the  party  on  another  tack — 
that  of  the  bird  in  the  hand,  which  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush ;  and  softly  commences  with  them 
on  the  profit  of  using  the  presidential  power 
while  they  had  it : 

^  Is  it  wise  for  the  whig  party  to  throw  away 
the  actuality  of  power  for  tiie  current  four  years  ? 
If  so.  for  what  object?  For  some  contingent 
possibility  four  years  hence  ?  If  so,  what  one  ? 
Is  the  contingent  possibility  of  advancing  to 
power  four  years  hence  any  one  particular  man 


in  its  ranks,  whoever  he  may  be.  and  howenr 
eminentiy  deserving,  a  snffident  object  to  indooa 
the  whig  party  to  aodicate  the  power  which  it- 
self  as  a  body  possesses  now  ?  " 

And  changing  again,  and  fit>m  seduction  to 
terror,  he  presents  to  them,  a#the  most  appal- 
ling of  aU  calamities,  the  possible  election  of 
a  democratic  President  at  the  next  election 
through  the  deplorable  divisions  of  the  wing 
party. 

^  If  so,  will  its  abdication  of  power  now  tend  to 
promote  that  object  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contruy, 
the  very  means  to  make  sure  the  success  of  some 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  ?  " 

Proceeding  to  the  direct  defence  of  the  Prea- 
dent,  he  then  boldly  absolves  him  from  any 
violation  of  faith  in  rejecting  the  two  bank  biOs. 
Thus: 

"  In  refrising  to  sign  those  bills,  then,  he  vio- 
lated no  engagement,  and  committed  no  act  of 
perfidy  in  the  sense  of  a  forfeited  pledge." 

And  advancing  frt>m  exculpation  to  i^planse, 
he  makes  it  an  act  of  conscience  in  Mr.  T^ler  in 
refusing  to  sign  them,  and  places  him  under  the 
imperious  oonunand  of  a  triple  power— con- 
science, constitution,  oath ;  without  the  faculty 
of.  doing  otherwise  than  he  did. 

"  But,  in  this  particular,  the  President^  as  an 
upright  man,  could  do  no  otherwise  thm  he  did. 
He  conscientiously  disapproved  those  biUa 
And  the  constitution,  wmch  he  vras  sworn  to 
obey,  commands  him,  expressly  and  peremp- 
torily commands  him,  if  he  do  not  approve  of 
any  bill  presented  to  him  for  his  signature,  to 
return  it  to  the  House  of  Congress  in  which  it 
originated.  '  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it :  if 
not  J  he  SHALL  return  it,'  are  the  words  of  the 
constitution.  ^Would  you  as  conscientious  men 
yourselves,  forbid  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  conscience  ?  " 

Acquittal  of  the  President  of  all  hand  in  the 
initiation  of  the  second  bill,  is  the  next  task  of 
Mr.  Cushing,  and  he  boldly  essays  it. 

"  The  President,  it  is  charged,  trifled  with  one 
or  more  of  the  retiring  secretaries.  Of  wliit 
occurred  at  cabinet  meetings,  the  public  knovs 
and  can  know  nothing.  Sut,  as  to  the  niin 
point,  whether  he  initiated  the  fiscal  corporation 
bill.  This  idea  is  incompatible  with  the  dates 
and  facts  above  stated,  which  show  that  the  ooa- 
sideration  of  a  new  bill  was  forced  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  members  of  Congress.  It  is,  also. 
incompatible  with  the  fitct  thatL  on  Toesday,  the 
17  th  of  August,  as  it  is  said  by  the  Seeretaiy 
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of  War,  the  President  ezpreBsed  to  hizn  doubt 
u  to  toy  bilL" 

Nowwhftt  happened  in  these  cabinet  meet* 
iogs  is  well  kno¥m  to  the  public  from  the  con- 
coneDt  statement  of  three  of  the  secretaries^ 
and  from  presidential  declarations  to  members 
of  Congress,  and  these  statements  cover  the 
main  point  of  the  initiation  of  the  second  bill  hy 
the  Piesident  himself;  and  that  not  on  the  18th, 
bat  the  16th  of  Augost,  and  not  onlj  to  his 
cabinet  but  to  Mr.  Stuart  of  Yirginia  the  same 
erening;  and  that  it  was  two  days  afterwards 
that  the  two  members  of  Congress  called  upon 
him  (Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien),  not  to  ibroe 
him  to  take  a  bill,  but  to  be  forced  by  him  to 
nm  his  own  bill  through  in  three  days.    De- 
inizmng  to  the  idea  that  the  President  could  be 
ibn»d  by  members  of  Congress  to  adopt  an  ob- 
ooxioQS  bill,  the  brief  statement  is,  that  it  is  not 
troe.   The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  quoted 
remaric  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  the  President  expressed  to  him  a  doubt 
whether  he  would  sign  any  bank  bill — leaving 
oat  the  astonishment  of  the  Secretary  at  that 
declaration,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  Pre- 
iidc&t  the  day  before  to  furnish  facts  in  &Yor  of 
the  bill ;  and  who  came  to  deliver  a  statement  of 
these  &ct8  thus  prepared,  and  in  great  haste, 
npon  request ;  and  when  brought,  received  with 
indifference !  and  a  doubt  expressed  whether  he 
would  sign  any  bill.  Far  from  proving  that  the 
President  had  a  consistent  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  object  of  the  mutilated  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Bell — it  proves  just  the  contrary ! 
pnrres  that  the  President  was  for  the  bill,  and 
began  it  himself^  on  the  16th ;  and  was  laying 
an  anchor  to  windward  for  its  rejection  on  the 
17th!  havii^  changed  during  the  n^ht. 

The  retirement  of  all  the -cabinet  mhiisters 
bat  one,  and  that  for  such  reasons  as  they  gave, 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Cushing  as  a  thmg  of  no  sig- 
nification, and  of  no  consequence  to  any  body 
hot  themselves.  He  calls  it  a  common  ftct 
which  has  happened  under  many  administra- 
tioos,  and  of  no  permanent  consequence,  pro- 
vided good  successors  are  appointed.  AU  that 
is  right  enough  where  secretaries  retire  for  pei^ 
nnal  reasons,  such  as  are  often  seen ;  but  when 
they  retire  because  they  impeach  the  President 
of  great  moral  delinquency,  and  refuse  to  remain 
with  him  on  that  account,  the  state  of  the  case 
■  altered.  He  and  they  are  public  officers ;  and 


officers  at  the  head  of  the  government;  and 
their  public  conduct  is  matter  of  national  con- 
cern; and  the  people  have  a  right  to 'inquire 
and  to  know  the  public  conduct  of  public  men. 
The  &ct  that  Mr.  Webster  remained  is  con- 
sidered as  overbalandng  the  withdrawal  of  all 
the  others ;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Cush- 
ing: 

"  And  that,  whilst  those  gentlemen  have  re- 
tired^ yet  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  whose  pa- 
triotism and  ability  you  have  more  immediate 
cause  to  confide,  has  declared  that  he  knows  no 
sufficient  cause  for  such  separation,  and  con- 
tinues to  co^pei^te  cordially  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tiiat  sta- 
tion which  he  fiUs  with  so  much  honor  to  hin^ 
self  and  advantage  to  the  country." 

Certainly  it  was  a  circumstance  of  high  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Tyler  that  one  of  his  cabinet  re- 
mained with  him.  It  was  something  in  such  a 
general  withdrawing,  and  for  such  reasons  as 
were  given,  and  was  considered  a  great  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  at  the  time.  As 
such  it  was  well  remembered  a  short  time  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Webster,  having  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  he  was  retained,  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  example  of  his  old  col- 
leagues. The  address  of  Mr.  Cushing  goes  on 
to  show  itself  in  terms,  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  whig  party — saying : 

"  Tet  an  address  has  gone  forth  fix>m  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  Congress,  purporting  to 
be  the  unanimotts  act  of  a  meeting  of  the  whigs 
of  Congress,  which,  besides  arraigning  the  Pre- 
sident on  various  allegations  of  fact  and  surmises 
not  fact,  recommends  such  radical  changes  of  the 
constitution." 

The  address  itself  of  the  whig  party  is  treated 
as  the  work  of  Mr.  Clay — as  an  emanation  of 
that  caucus  dictatorship  in  Congress  of  which 
he  was  always  the  embodied  idea.    He  says: 

"  Those  changes,  if  efiected,  would  concentrate 
the  chief  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
that  of  which  this  c^cument  (the  whig  address) 
itself  is  an  emanation,  namely  a  caucus  dictator- 
ship of  Congress." 

This  defence  by  Mr.  Cushing,  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  all  the  writers  in  the  in- 
terests of  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  signified  nothing 
against  the  concurrent  statements  of  the  retir- 
ing senators,  and  the  confirmatory  statements 
of  many  members  of  Congress.  The  whig  party 
recoiled  from  him.     Instead  of  that   ''whig 
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President,  whig  OongrefiB,  and  whig  people," 
formed  into  a  nnit,  with  the  yision  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  induced  to  remain  when  his 
colieagaes  retired — ^instead  of  this  onitj,  there 
was  soon  found  diyersitj  enough.  The  whig 
party  remained  with  Mr.  Clay ;  the  whig  Sec- 
retary of  State  returned  to  Massachusetts,  in- 
quiring, "  v>here  am  I  to  go?  "  The  whig  de- 
fender of  Mr.  Tyler  went  to  China,  clothed 
with  a  mission;  and  returning,  found  that 
greatest  calamity,  the  election  of  a  democratic 
President,  to  be  a  fixed  fact;  and  being  so 
fixed,  he  joined  it,  and  got  another  commission 
thereby :  while  Mr.  Tyler  himself  who  was  to 
have  been  the  Roman  cement  of  this  whig  unity, 
continued  his  mardi  to  the  democratic  camp- 
arrived  there — ^knocked  at  the  gate — asked  to 
be  let  in:  and  was  refused.  The  national  dem- 
ocratic Baltimore  convention  would  not  recog- 
nize h\m. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

THE  BANIBH  BOUND  DUESw 

This  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  at  this  extra  session  of  Congress 
by  a  report  ih>m  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
the  President  communicated  to  Congress  along 
with  his  message.  He  did  not  seem  to  call  for 
legislative  action,  as  the  subject  was  diplomatic, 
and  relations  were  established  between  the 
coimtries,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  the 
evil  stated  was  simply  one  of  negotiation.  The 
origin  and  history  of  these  dues,  and  the  claims 
and  acquiescences  on  which  they  rest,  are  so 
clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  the  amelioration  he  proposed  so  natural 
and  easy  for  the  United  States,  and  the  subject 
now  acquiring  an  increasing  interest  with  us, 
that  I  draw  upon  his  report  for  nearly  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  said  of  it  in  this  chapter; 
and  which  is  enough  for  the  general  reader. 
The  report  says : 

'^  The  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  these  dues  is 
asserted  on  the  ground  of  ancient  usage,  coming 
down  from  the  period  when  that  power  had 
possession  of  both  shores  of  the  Belt  and  Sound. 
However  questionable  the  right  or  uncertain  its 


origin,  it  has  been  recognised  by  EunmeiQ 
governments,  in  several  treaties  with  Den* 
mark,  some  of  whom  entered  into  it  at  as  earij 
a  period  as  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  inis- 
much  as  our  treaty  with  that  power  contaha 
a  clause  putting  us  on  the  same  footing  in  this 
respect  as  other  the  most  &vored  nations,  it 
has  been  acquiesced  in,  or  rather  has  not  been 
denied  by  us.  The  treaty  of  1645,  between 
Denmark  and  Holland,  to  which  a  taxiSt  of  ths 
principal  articles  then  known  in  oommeft& 
with  a  rule  of  measurement  and  a  fixed  rate  of 
duty,  was  appended,  together  with  a  subsequent 
one  between  the  same  parties  in  1701,  amenda- 
tory and  explanatory  of  the  former,  has  been 
generally  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  sabse- 
quent  Katies,  and  among  them  of  our  own, 
concluded  in  1826.  and  limited  to  continue  ten 
years  from  its  date,  and  further  until  the  eod 
of  one  year,  after  notice  by  either  party  of  m 
intention  to  terminate  it,  and  which  is  still  in 
force. 

^^  Treaties  have  also  been  conchided  with 
Denmark,  by  Great  Britun,  France,  Spaio^ 
Portugal,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Brazil,  by  which, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  their  favor,  they 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  United 
States.  There  has  recently  been  a  genenl 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  these 
Sound  dues,  and  which  seems  to  uord  to  this 
government  a  fiivorable  opportunity,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  for  exerting  itself  to  otrtain 
some  such  alteration  or  modification  of  exis^ 
ing  regulations  as  shall  conduce  to  the  fireedom 
and  extension  of  our  commerce,  or  at  least  to 
relieve  it  from  some  of  the  burdens  now  im- 
posed, which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  tnde^ 
operate,  in  many  instances,  very  unequallj 
and  unjustiy  on  it  in  comparison  with  that  d 
other  nations. 

"  The  ancient  tariff  of  1645,  by  which  thepaj^ 
ment  of  these  dues  was  regulated,  has  neivr 
been  revised,  and  by  means  of  iht  virioia 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  commeroe 
since  that  period,  and  of  the  alteration  in  price 
in  many  articles  therein  included,  (AaeAj  ia 
consequence  of  the  setti^ement  of  AmericSi  voA 
the  introduction  of  her  products,  into  genenl 
commerce,  it  has  become  quite  inapplicable.  It 
is  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
firamers  of  that  tariff  to  fix  a  duty  of  about  one 
per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  the  articles  therfr^ 
in  enumerated,  but  the  change  in  value  of  many 
of  those  commodities,  and  tiie  absence  of  any 
corresponding  chanee  in  the  dutr,  has,  in  many 
instances,  increased  the  ad  vidorem  fiom  one 
per  oentum  to  three,  four,  and  eT^oi  seven ;  and 
this;  generally,  upon  those  articles  which  form 
the  chief  exports  of  the  United  States,  of  Sooth 
America,  and  the  West  India  Islands :  soch  tf 
the  articles  of  cotton,  rice,  raw  sugar,  tobacoo, 
rum,  Campeachy  wood,  &c  On  all  aztides  not 
enumerated  in  this  ancient  tariff  it  is  stipulated 
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hj  the  treaty  of  1701  tiiat  the  'priTileged 
nitioos,'  or  those  who  have  treaties  with  Den- 
mrk,  shilliiaj  an  ad  valorein  of  one  per  cent ; 
Imt  the  valoe  of  these  articles  being  fixed  by 
some  rules  kn^ywn  only  to  the  Danish  govem- 
ment,  or  at  least  unknown  to  ns,  this  duty  ap- 
pore  uncertain  and  flnctuating,  and  its  estimate 
is  lerj  much  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
the  custom  house  oflBcers  at  Elsinore. 

*^  It  has  been,  by  some  of  the  public  writers 
in  Demnaric,  contended  that  goods  of  privileged 
nations,  carried  in  the  vessels  of  unprivileged 
nations,  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  limitation 
of  one  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  should  be 
taxed  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum,  the  amount 
felled  on  the  goods  of  unprivileged  nations; 
tnd,  also,  that  this  limitation  should  be  confined 
to  the  direct  trade,  so  that  vessels  coming  from 
or  bound  to  the  ports  of  a  nation  not  in  treaty 
vith  Denmark  should  pay  on  their  cargoes  the 
additional  quarter  per  cent" 

"  These  questions,  although  the  former  is  not 
of  80  much  consequence  to  us,  who  are  our  own 
earners,  are  still  in  connection  with  each  other, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  render  a  decision 
npon  them,  and  a  final  understanding,  extreme- 
ly desbable.  These  Sound  dues  are,  moreover, 
in  addition  to  the  port  charges  of  light  money, 
pass-money,  &c.,  which  are  quite  equal  to  the 
nt^  charged  at  other  places,  and  the  pajrment 
of  which,  together  with  the  Soimd  dues,  often 
caoses  to  vessels  considerable  delay  at  Elsinore. 

*  The  port  charges,  which  are  usual  among 
aO  nations  to  whose  ports  vessels  resort,  are 
nnobjectioDable,  except  that,  as  in  this  case, 
tfaey  are  mere  consequences  of  the  imposition 
of  the  Sound  dues,  following,  necessarily,  upon 
the  compulsory  delay  at  Elsinore  of  vessels 
boond  up  and  down  the  Sound  with  cargoes, 
with  no  intention  of  nuJemg  any  importation 
into  any  port  of  Denmark,  and  having  no  other 
occMion  for  delay  at  Elsinore  than  that  which 
*nses  from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  Sound 
does,  and,  m  so  doing,  involuntarily  subjecting 
^^emselves  to  these  other  demands.  These  port 
outies  would  appear  to  have  some  reason  in 
them,  because  of  the  equivalent  -,  while,  in  fact, 
ther  are  made  requisite,  with  the  exception, 
pwhaps,  of  the  expense  of  lights,  by  the  delay 
^^ffxssaij  for  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues. 

"The  amount  of  our  commerce  with  Den- 
nark,  direct,  is  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
that  of  our  transactions  with  Russu^  Sweden, 
^  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  the  (Germanic  a&- 
Bodation  on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  sum  annually 
P^  to  that  government  in  Sound  dues,  and  the 
fwwe^juent  port  charges  by  our  vessels  alone. 
H  estunated  at  something  over  one  hundred 
wfwsand  dollars.  The  greater  proportion  of 
thki  amount  is  paid  by  the  artictos  of  cotton, 
^,  tobMxx),  and  rioe ;  the  first  and  last  of 
"?*  I*7hig  a  duty  of  about  three  per  cent,  ad 
^^|orem,  reckoning  their  value  at  the  places 
vbenoe  they  come. 


^  By  a  list  published  at  Elsinore,  in  1640,  it 
appears  that  oetween  April  and  November  of 
that  year,  seventy-two  American  vessels,  com- 
paratively a  small  number,  lowered  their  top- 
sails before  the  castle  of  Cronberg.  These  were 
all  bound  up  the  Sound  to  ports  on  the  Baltic, 
with  cargoes  composed  in  part  of  the  above- 
named  products,  upon  which  alone,  according 
to  the  tariff,  was  paid  a  sum  exceeding  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  these  dues.  Havmg  dis- 
posed of  these  cargoes,  they  returned  laden  wit^  • 
the  usual  productions  of  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  on  which,  in  like  manne^  were  paid  du- 
ties on  going  out  through  the  Sound,  again  ac- 
knowledging the  tribute  by  an  inconvenient 
and  sometimes  hazardous  ceremony.  The 
whole  amount  thus  paid  within  a  period  of 
eight  months  on  inward  and  outward  bound 
cargoes,  by  vessels  of  the  United  States,  none 
of  which  wtre  bound  for,  or  intended  to  stop 
at,  an^  port  in  Denmark,  except  compulsorilr 
at  Elsmore,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
these  exactions,  must  have  exceeded  the  large 
sum  above  named." 

This  is  the  i>urden,  and  the  history  of  it 
which  Mr.  Webster  so  succinctly  presents. 
The  peaceful  means  of  negotiation  are  reoom- 
mended  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  all  the  reduc- 
tions in  these  dues  which  should  be  granted  to 
other  nations ;  and  this  natural  and  simple 
course  is  brought  before  the  President  in  terms 
of  brief  and  persuasive  propriety. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  bring 
this  subject  before  you  at  this  time,  and  to  go 
into  these  general  statements  in  relation  to  it, 
which  might  be  carried  more  into  detail,  ana 
substantiated  by  documents  now  at  the  depart- 
ment, to  the  end  that)  if  you  should  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, instructions  m9j  be  given  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Unitea  States  at  Denmark  to 
enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  that  gov- 
ernment with  a  view  of  securing  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  a  full  participation 
in  axxj  reduction  of  these  duties,  or  the  benefits 
resulting  from  any  new  arrangements  respect- 
ing them  which  may  be  granted  to  the  com- 
merce of  other,  states." 

This  is  the  view  of  an  American  statesman. 
No  quarrelling,  or  wrangling  with  Denmark, 
always  our  friend :  no  resistance  to  duties  whidi 
all  Europe  pays,  and  were  paying  not  only  be- 
fore we  had  existence  as  a  nation,  but  before  the 
continent  on  which  we  live  had  been  discov* 
ered :  no  setting  ourselves  up  for  the  liberators 
of  the  Baltic  Sea :  no  putting  ourselves  in  the 
front  of  a  contest  in  which  other  nations  have 
more  interest  than  ourselves.  It  is  not  even 
recommended  that  we  should  join  a  oongreiB 
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of  Soropean  mmisten  to  solicit,  or  to  force,  a 
reduction  or  abolition  of  these  duties ;  and  the 
policy  of  engaging  in  no  entangling  alliances,  is 
well  maintained  in  that  abstinence  from  asso- 
ciated negotiation.  The  Baltic  is  a  European 
sea.  Great  powers  live  upon  its  shores :  other 
great  powers  near  its  entrance :  and  all  Europe 
nearer  to  it  than  ourselyes.  The  dues  collected 
at  Elsinore  oreeent  a  European  question  which- 
should  be  settled  by  European  powers,  all  that 
we  can  ask  being  (what  Denmark  has  always 
accorded)  the  advantage  of  being  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  &vored  nation.  We  might 
solicit  a  further  reduction  of  the  dues  on  the 
articles  of  which  we  are  the  chief  carriers  to 
that  sea — cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  raw  sugar ;  but 
solicit  separately  without  becoming  parties  to  a 
general  arrangement,  and  thereby  making  our- 
selves one  of  its  guarantees.  Negotiate  sepa- 
rately, asking  at  the  same  time  to  be  continued 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  &vored  nation.  This 
report  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Webster  is 
a  gem  in^our  State  papers — ^the  statement  of  the 
case  condensed  to  its  essence,  the  recommenda- 
tion such  as  becomes  our  geographical  position 
and  our  policy ;  the  style  perspicuous,  and  even 
elegant  in  its  simplicity. 

I  borrow  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
(Mr.  Hale  the  writer)  a  condensed  and  clear 
account  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Webster's  just 
and  wise  reconmiendations  on  this  subject : 

*'He  recommended  that  'friendly  negotia- 
tions' be  instituted  with  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, '  with  a  view  to  securing  to  the  United 
States  a  full  participation  in  any  reduction  of 
these  duties,  or  the  benefits  resulting  from  any 
new  arrangements  respecting  them,  which  may 
be  granted  to  the  commerce  of  other  states.' 

"  This  recommendation  was  doubtless  adopt- 
ed, for  the  concluding  papers  of  the  ne^tiation 
appear  among  the  documents  commumcated  to 
Congress.  The  Danish  government  made  a 
complete  revision  of  the  ancient  tariff  establish- 
ing new  specific  duties  on  all  articles  of  com- 
merce, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  which 
the  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  was  retained. 

"The  duties  were  not  increased  in  any  in- 
stance, and  on  many  of  the  articles  ther  were 
largely  reduced ;  on  some  of  them  as  laige  a 
discount  as  83  per  cent  was  made,  and  a  great 
number  were  reduced  50  per  cent  Of  the  ar- 
ticles particularly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Webster 
as  forming  the  bulk  of  the  American  commerce 
paving  these  duties,  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  wap 
reduced  from  9  stivers  on  100  pounds  to  5  sti- 
vers i  on  rice  (in  paddy)  the  duty  was  reduced 


from  15  stivers  to  6  stivers.  On  some  other 
articles  of  importance  to  American  oommcfoe 
the  duties  were  reduced  in  a  larger  propordoo ; 
on  some  dvewoods  the  reduction  was  firom  30 
stivers  to  8,  and  on  others  from  36  to  12,  per 
thousand  pounds ;  and  on  coffee  the  reductioD 
was  from  24  to  6  stivers  per  100  pounds,  thm- 
by  making  it  profitable  to  ship  tfcds  article  dt- 
rectiy  up  the  Baltic,  instead  of  to  Hambargfa, 
and  thence  by  land  across  to  Lubec.  which  Ud 
previously  been  done  to  avoid  the  Sound  diie& 

"  It  was  also  movided  that  no  unnecessary 
formalities  should  be  required  from  Uie  vessda 
passing  through  the  Sound.  The  lowering  of 
top-sails,  complained  of  by  Mr.  Webster^  ms 
dispensed  with.  We  mention  this  drcumstanoe 
beoiuse  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune speaks  of  this  formality  as  still  required. 
It  was  abolished  thirteen  years  ago.  A  num- 
ber of  other  accommodations  were  also  granted 
on  the  part  of  Denmark  in  modification  of  the 
harshness  of  former  regulations.  The  time  for 
tiie  functionaries  to  attend  at  their  oflSoee  wu 
prolonged,  and  an  evident  disposition  was  mani- 
fested to  make  great  abatements  in  the  rigor  of 
enforcing  as  well  as  in  the  amount  <^  the  tax. 

"These  concessions  were  regarded  as  emi- 
nently favorable,  and  as  sati^M^tory  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Webster  cordially  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Hand  Jackson,  then  our  Char^^  d' Affaires  for 
Denmark,  bearing  date  June  25, 1842,  and  abo 
in  another  letter,  two  days  later,  to  Mr.  Steen 
BiU6,  the  Danish  Charg6  d'AiSaires  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  former  letter  Mr.  Web- 
ster praised  Mr.  Jackson's  '  diligence  and  fideli- 
ty in  discharging  his  duties  in  regard  to  this 
subject' " 

Greatiy  subordinate  as  the  United  States  are 
geographically  in  this  question,  they  are  equal- 
ly, and  in  fact,  duly  and  proportionably  so  in 
interest  Their  interest  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  imposition ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  units  are  to  hundreds,  and  him- 
dreds  to  thousands.  Taking  a  modem,  and  aa 
average  year  for  the  number  of  vessels  of  diA> 
ferent  powers  which  passed  this  Sound  and 
paid  these  duties — ^the  year  1850 — and  the  re- 
spective proportions  stand  thus :  English,  5,448 
vessels;  Norw^ian,  2,553;  Swedish,  1982; 
Dutch,  1,900;  Prussian,  2,391;  Russian,  L13S; 
American,  106 — ^being  about  the  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  English  number,  and  about  the  ooe- 
twentieth  part  of  the  other  powers.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  to  measure  the  Americaa  in- 
terest The  European  powers  aggr^tely  pre- 
sent one  interest:  the  United  States  sole 
another:  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  prbpor^ 
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tun  of  TOBBels  is  as  t¥ro  hundred  to  one.  The 
whole  nomber  of  European  TeBSela  in  a  series 
Gf  five  year»— 1849  to  185^— yaried  fit>m  17,563 
to  21,5S6 ;  the  American  yessels  during  the 
mme  jeara  Taiying  from  76  to  135.  These 
figures  show  the  small  comparative  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  redoction,  or  abolition 
of  these  dues — htfge  enough  to  make  the  United 
States  dedrous  of  reduction  or  abolition — en- 
urelj  too  small  to  induce  her  to  become  the 
dumpion  of  Europe  against  Denmark:  and, 
tiken  in  connection  with  our  geographical  posi- 
tioo^  and  our  policy  to  avoid  European  entan- 
glement^ should  be  sufScient  to  stamp  as  Quiz- 
otic^  and  to  qualify  as  mad,  any  such  attempt. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

UST  HOnCS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

For  ten  long  years  the  name  of  this  bank  had 
resounded  in  the  two  Halls  of  Congress.  For 
twenty  soocessive  sessions  it  had  engrossed 
the  national  legislature — lauded,  defended,  sup- 
ported—treated as  a  power  in  the  State :  and 
Tumted  as  the  soyereign  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
cttes  to  which  the  finances,  the  currency,  and 
the  industry  of  the  country  could  be  heir.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  that  long  period,  a  session 
pused  by— one  spedally  called  to  make  a  bank 
--in  which  the  name  of  that  institution  was  not 
onoe  mentioned :  neyer  named  by  its  friends ! 
Kldom  by  its  foes.  Whence  this  silence  ? 
Whence  this  ayoidance  of  a  name  so  long,  so 
ktel  J,  tad  so  loudly  invoked  ?  Alas !  the  great 
tnnk  had  run  its  career  of  audacity,  crime,  op- 
pi^ession,  and  corruption.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  for  its  crimes  and  its  debts — ^was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  late  insolyent  cB- 
wctory — ^placed  in  the  custody  of  assignees — 
ud  passed  into  a  state  of  insolvent  liquidation. 
Goaded  by  public  reproaches,  and  left  alone  in 
a  state  of  suspension  by  other  banks,  she  es- 
ttyed  the  perilous  effort  of  a  resumption.  Her 
oedit  was  gone.  It  was  only  for  payment  that 
•ny  one  approached  her  doors.  In  twenty  days 
*^  was  eviscerated  of  six  millions  of  solid  dol- 
hti,  accumulated  by  extraordinary  means,  to 


enable  her  to  bid  for  a  re-charter  at  the  extra 
session.  This  was  the  last  hope,  and  which 
had  been  resolved  upon  horn  the  moment  of 
(General  Harrison's  election.  She  was  empty. 
The  seventy-six  millions  of  assets,  sworn  to  the 
month  before,  were  either  undiscoverable,  or 
unavailable.  The  shortest  month  in  the  year 
had  been  too  long  for  her  brief  resources. 
Early  in  the  month  of  February,  her  Biiectory 
issued  a  new  decree  of  suspension — ^the  third 
one  in  four  years ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  undeiv 
take  to  pass  off  this  stoppage  for  a  suspension. 
It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  insolvency^  though 
bolstered  by  the  usual  protestations  of  entire 
ability,  and  firm  determination  to  resume  briefly. 
An  avalanche  of  suits  fell  upon  the  helpless  in- 
stitution, with  judgments  carrying  twelve  per 
cent  damages,  and  executions  to  be  levied  on 
whatever  could  be  found.  Alarmed  at  last,  the 
stockholders  assembled  in  general  meeting,  and 
verified  the  condition  of  their  property.  It  was 
a  wreck !  nothing  but  fragments  to  be  fi)und, 
and  officers  of  the  bank  feeding  on  these  crumbs 
though  already  gorged  with  the  spoils  of  the 
monster. 

A  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  stockholders :  it 
was  such  an  exhibition  of  waste  and  destruction, 
and  of  downright  plundering,  and  criminal  mis- 
conduct, as  was  never  seen  before  in  the  annals 
of  banking.  Fifty-six  millions  and  three  quar- 
ters of  cajntal  out  of  sixty-two  millions  and  one 
quarter  (including  its  own  of  thirty-five)  wero 
sunk  in  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  alone :  for 
the  great  monster,  in  going  down,  had  carried 
many  others  along  with  her ;  and,  like  the  strong 
man  in  Scripture,  slew  more  in  her  death  than 
in  her  life.  Vast  was  her  field  of  destruction- 
extending  all  over  the  United  States — and  reach- 
ing to  Europe,  where  four  millions  sterling  of 
her  stoek  was  held,  and  large  loans  had  been 
contracted.  Universally  on  classes  the  ruin 
fell— "foreigners  as  well  as  citizens — ^peers  and 
peeresses,  as  well  as  the  ploughman  and  the 
wash-woman — ^merchants,  tradesmen,  lawyers, 
divines :  widows  and  orphans,  wards  and  guar^ 
dians :  confiding  friends  who  came  to  the  res* 
cue :  deceived  stockholders  who  held  on  to  their 
stock,  or  purchased  more :  the  credulous  masses 
who  believed  in  the  safety  of  their  deposits,  and 
in  the  security  of  the  notes  they  held — all — all 
I  saw  themselves  the  victims  of  indiscrimiDate 
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min.  An  hundred  miUionB  of  dollars  wu  the 
lowest  at  which  the  destruction  was  estimated  j 
and  how  such  ruin  could  be  worked,  and  such 
blind  confidence  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  is 
the  instructiye  lesson  for  history :  and  that  les- 
son the  report  of  the  stockholders'  committee 
enables  history  to  giye. 

From  this  authentic  report  it  appears  that 
from  the  year  1830  to  1836— the  period  of  its 
struggles  for  a  re-charter — ^the  loans  and  dich 
counts  of  the  bank  were  about  doubled—its  ex- 
penses trebled.  Near  thirty  millions  of  these 
loans  were  not  of  a  mercantile  character — ^neither 
made  to  persons  in  trade  or  business,  nor  gOT- 
emed  by  the  rules  of  safe  endorsement  and 
punctual  payment  which  the  by-laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  Tery  safety  of  the  bank,  re- 
quired ;  nor  even  made  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, as  the  charter  required ;  but  illegally  and 
clandestinely,  by  the  exchange  committee—- a 
smaU  derivation  of  three  from  the  body  of  the 
committee,  of  which  the  President  of  the  bank 
was  ejp  officio  a  member,  and  the  others  as  good 
as  nominated  by  him.  It  follows  then  that 
these,  near  thirty  millions  of  loans,  were  yir- 
tually  made  by  Mr.  Biddle  himself;  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  charter,  the  by-laws  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking.  To  whom  were  they  made  ? 
To  members  of  Congress,  to  editors  of  news- 
papers, to  brawling  politicians,  to  brokers  and 
jobbers,  to  fiivorites  and  connections :  and  all 
with  a  view  to  purchase  a  re-charter,  or  to  en- 
rich connections,  and  exalt  himself— having  the 
puerile  vanity  to  delight  in  being  caUed  the 
'^Emperor  Nicholas."  Of  course  these  loans 
were,  in  many  instances,  not  expected  to  be 
returned — in  few  so  secured  as  to  compel  re- 
turn :  and,  consequently,  near  all  a  dead  loss  to 
the  stockholders,  whose  money  was  thus  dis- 
posed oL 

The  manner  in  which  these  ^loans  were  made 
to  members  of  Congress,  was  told  to  me  by  one 
of  these  members  who  had  gone  through  this 
process  of  bank  acconmiodation ;  and  who,  vot- 
ing against  the  bank,  after  getting  the  loan,  felt 
himself  free  from  shame  in  telling  what  had 
been  done.  He  needed  ^,000,  and  could  not 
get  it  at  home:  he  went  to  Philadelphia — ^to 
the  bank — inquired  for  Mr.  Biddle — ^was  shown 
into  an  ante-room,  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals;  and  asked  to  sit,  and  amuse 


himself— the  president  bein^  engaged  for  the 
moment.  Presently  a  side  door  opened.  Be 
was  ushered  into  the  presence — graciously  re- 
ceived— stated  his  business — was  smilin^y  an* 
swered  that  he  could  have  it,  and  more  if  hs 
wished  it :  that  he  could  leave  his  note  with 
the  exchange  committee,  and  dieck  at  once  for 
the  proceeds :  and  if  inconvenient  to  give  an 
indorser  before  he  went  home,  he  oould  do  it 
afterwards:  and,  whoever  he  said  was  good, 
would  be  fbccepted.  And  in  telling  me  this,  the 
member  said  he  could  read  ^bribeiy''  in  his 
eyes. 

The  loans  to  brok^s  to  extort  usoiy  upon— 
to  jobbers,  to  put  up  and  down  the  price  of 
stocks — ^to  favorites,  connections,  and  bank  offi- 
cers, were  enormous  in  amount,  indefinite  in  time, 
on  loose  security,  or  none :  and  when  pud,  if  ftt 
all,  chiefly  in  stocks  at  above  their  value.  The 
report  of  the  committee  thus  states  this  abase : 

^  These  loans  were  generally  in  large  amounts^ 
In  the  list  of  debtors  on  'bills  receivable 'of 
the  first  of  January  1837,  twenty-one  individu- 
als, firms  and  companies,  stand  chaiged,  eadi 
with  an  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  upwards.    One  firm  of  this  dtv  re- 
ceived accommodations  of  this  kind  between 
Auffust  1835,  and  November  1837,  to  the  extent 
of  4,213,878  doUars  30  cents— more  than  half 
of  which  was  obtuned  in  1837.    The  officers  of 
the  bank  themselves  received  in  this  way,  kwDS 
to  a  large  amount.    In  March  1836,  when  the 
bank  went  into  operation,  under  its  new  cba^ 
ter,  Mr.  Samuel  Jaudon,  tnen  elected  its  princi- 
pal cashier,  was  indebted  to  it,  100,500  dollin. 
vHien  he  resigned  the  situation  of  cashier,  and 
was  appointed  foreign  agent,  he  was  in  delyt 
408,389  dollars  25  cents ;  and  on  the  first  of 
March  1841,  he  still  stood  chai^ged  with  an  in- 
debtedness of  117,500  dollars.    Mr.  John  An- 
drews, first  assistant  cashier,  was  indebted  to 
the  bank  in  March  1836,  104,000  dolUrs.    Bj 
subsequent  loans  and  advances  made  during  the 
next  three  years,  he  received  in  all,  the  sum  of 
426,930  dollars  67  cents.    Mr.  Joseph  Cowp«- 
thwaite,  then  second  assistant  cashier,  was  in 
debt  to  tho  bank  in  March  1836, 115,000  dollars; 
when  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  September, 
1837,  326,382  dollars  50  cents :  when  he  re- 
signed, and  was  elected  a  director  by  the  board, 
hi  June  1840   72,860  dollars,  and  he  Etu<fe 
charged  Marcn  3, 1841,  on  the  books  with  the 
sum  of  55,081  doUars  95  cents.    It  appears  on 
the  books  of  the  bank,  that  these  three  gentle- 
inen  were  engaged  in  making  investments  on 
their  joint  accounts,  in  the  stock  and  loan  of 
the  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  oompny, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  rail* 
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ntd  eomptny,  Daaphin  and  Ljooming  cool  lands, 
and  Gnnd  Gulf  railroad  and  banking  com- 

These  enormooB  loans  were  chiefly  in  the  jeai^ 
1S37,  tt  the  time  when  the  bank  stopped  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  "  specie  circular,'*  the 
''remoTsl  of  the  deposits,"  and  other  dleged 
misdoiiigs  of  the  democratic  administrations : 
lod  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  way  that  the 
institution  went  on  during  that  period  of  ficti- 
tious distress,  and  real  oppression — ^millions  to 
brokers  and  &yorites,  not  a  dollar  to  the  man 
of  business. 

Two  agencies  were  established  in  London — 
one  for  the  bank,  under  Mr.  Jaudon,  to  borrow 
monej;  the  other  for  a  private  firm,  of  which 
Mr.  Biddle  was  partner,  and  his  young  son  the 
London  head — its  business  being  to  sell  cotton, 
bought  with  the  dead  notes  of  the  old  bank. 
Of  the  expenses  and  doings  of  these  agencies,  all 
bottomed  upon  the  money  of  the  stockholders 
(so  &r  as  it  was  left),  the  committee  gave  this 
iooount: 

"When  Mr.  Jaudon  was  elected  to  the  place 
of  foreign  agent,  he  was  the  principal  cashier,  at 
a  salary  of  7,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  bank 
paid  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  his  furniture,  5,074 
dollars,  and  the  passage  of  himself  and  fiimily 
to  London,  a  furuier  sum  of  1,015  dollars.  He 
wag  to  devote  himself  exclusiToly  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  to  ne^tiate  an  uncovered 
credit  in  England,  to  provide  for  the  then  ezist- 
ing  debt  in  Europe,  to  receive  its  funds,  to  pay 
its  bills  and  dividends,  to  effect  sales  ox  stocks, 
and  generally  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
bank  and  ^  the  country  at  large.'  For  these  ser- 
^B  he  was  to  receive  the  commission  thereto- 
fore diarged  and  allowed  to  Baring  Brothers  k 
Company,  equal  to  about  28,000  dollars  per  an- 
otmu  In  addition  to  which,  the  expenses  of  the 
igency  were  allowed  him,  mcluding  a  salary  of 
1,000  pounds  sterling  to  his  brotherjMr.  Charles 
B.  Jaudon,  as  his  principal  clerk.  From  the  in- 
crease of  money  operations,  arising  from  Jolli- 
ties afforded  by  the  agency,  the  amount  upon 
wbidi  commissions  vreie  chuged  was  greatlv 
augmented,  so  that  the  sums  paid  him  for  his 
country  services  up  to  January,  1841,  amoimted 
It  nine  per  cent  exchange  to  178,044  dollars  47 
cents,  and  the  expenses  of  the  agency  to  35,166 
dollara  99  cents.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  he 
vas  allowed  by  the  exchange  committee,  an 
extra  commission  of  one  per  cent,  upon  a  loan 
effected  in  October,  1839,  of  800,000  pounds,  say 
(38,755  56;  and  upon  his  claim  for  a  similar 
o^numission,  upon  subsequent  loons  in  France 
ttd  Holland,  to  the  amount  of  $8,337,141  90, 
the  board  df  directors,  under  the  sanction  of  a 


legal  opinion,  from  counsel  of  high  standing,  and 
the  views  of  the  former  president,  by  whom  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Jaudon  was  made,  that  the 
case  of  extraordinary  loans  was  not  anticipated, 
nor  meant  to  be  included  in  the  original  arrange- 
ment, allowed  the  ftirther  chaige  of  $83^970  37. 
These  several  sums  amount  to  $335,937  39,  as 
before  stated." 

A  pretty  expensive  agency,  although  the  agent 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  businesa 
of  the  bank,  protecting  its  interests,  and  those 
of  ^  the  country  at  large" — an  addition  to  his 
mission,  this  protection  of  the  country  at  large^ 
which  illustrates  the  insolent  pretensions  of  this 
imperious  corporation.  Protect  the  country  at 
large !  while  plundering  its  own  stockholders  of 
their  last  dollar.  And  that  furniture  of  this 
bank  clerk !  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  which  was 
$5,074 !  and  which  loss  the  stockholders  made 
up :  while  but  few  of  them  had  that  much  in 
their  houses.  The  whole  amount  of  loans  effect- 
ed by  this  agency  was  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars ;  of  which  a  considerable  part  was  raised 
upon  fictitious  bills,  drawn  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out funds  to  meet  them,  and  to  raise  money  to 
make  rans  upon  the  New  York  banks,  compel 
them  to  close  again :  and  so  cover  her  own  in- 
solvency in  another  general  suspension :  for  all 
these  operations  took  place  after  the  suspension 
of  1837.  The  committee  thus  report  upon  these 
loans,  and  the  gambling  in  stock  speculations  at 
home: 

^^  Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  March,  1835,  though  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  much  may  be  &irly  attributed  to 
the  unhappy  situation  of  the  business  and  ex- 
changes of  the  country,  concurring  with  the  un- 
fortunate policy  pursued  by  the  administration 
of  the  bank.  Thus  the  institution  has  gone  on 
to  increase  its  indebtedness  abroad,  untU  it  has 
now  more  money  borrowed  in  EuropcL  than  it 
has  on  loan  on  its  list  of  active  debt  in  America. 
To  this  has  been  superadded,  extensive  dealing 
in  stocks,  and  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
loaning  upon  stock  securities,  though  it  was  evi- 
dently proper  upon  the  recharter,  that  such  a 
policy  should  be  at  once  and  entirely  abandoned. 
Such  indeed  was  its  avowed  purpose,  yet  one 
year  afterwards,  in  March,  1837,  its  loans  on 
stocks  and  other  than  personal  security  had  in- 
creased $7,821,541,  while  the  bills  discounted 
on  personal  security,  and  domestic  exchange 
had  suffered  a  diminution  of  $9,516,463  78.  It 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient,  to  obtain  money 
on  loan,  to  pledge  the  stock  of  an  *  hicorporated 
company,'  however  remote  its  operation  or  un- 
certain its  prospects.    Many  laige  loans  oiigi- 
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rally  made  on  a  pledge  of  stocks,  were  paid  for 
in  the  same  kind  of  property,  and  tliat  too  at  par, 
when  in  many  instances  they  had  become  depre- 
ciated in  value.  It  is  very  evident  to  the  commit- 
tee, that  several  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  were 
themselves  engaged  in  large  operations  in  stocks 
and  speculations,  of  a  similar  character,  with 
funds  obtained  of  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
loans  were  ma<)e  to  the  companies  in  which  they 
were  interested,  and  to  others  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  operations,  in  amounts  greatly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  means  of  the  parties,  or  to 
their  proper  and  legitimate  wants  and  dealings. 
The  effect  of  this  system,  was  to  monopolize 
the  active  means  of  the  institution,  and  disable 
it  from  aiding  and  accommodating  men  engaged 
in  business  really  productive  and  useful  to  the 
community;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
a  large  part  of  the  sums  thus  loaned  were  ulti- 
mately lost,  or  the  bank  compelled,  on  disad- 
vantageous terms  as  to  price,  to  tiuke  in  pay- 
ment stocks,  back  lands  and  other  fragments  of 
the  estates  of  great  speculators." 

The  cotton  agency  seemed  to  be  an  ambidez- 
trouB  oonceni — ^both  individual  and  corporation 
— ^its  American  office  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — the  purchases  made  upon  ten  millions 
of  its  defunct  notes — the  profits  going  to  the 
private  firm — ^the  losses  to  the  bank*  The  com- 
mittee give  this  history : 

"  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  has  been  directed  to  cer- 
tain accounts,  which  appear  on  the  books  as  *  ad- 
vances on  merchandise,^  but  which  were,  infact^ 
payments  for  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  produce, 
purchased  by  the  direction  of  the  then  President, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  shipped  to  Europe  on 
account  of  himself  and  others.  These  accounts 
were  kept  by*  a  clerk  in  the  foreign  exchange 
department,  this  department  being  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Gowperthwaite,  until  September 
22, 1837,  when  he  was  elected  cashier,  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap,  until  March  20,  1840. 
when  he  was  chosen  president  The  original 
documents,  necessary  to  enable  the  committee 
to  arrive  at  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  these 
transactions,  were  not  accessible,  having  been 
retained,  as  was  supposed,  bv  tne  parties  in- 
terested, as  private  papers.  A  succinct  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
stockholders  a  general  idea  of  its  character,  may 
be  drawn  firom  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors,  appointed  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and 
settling  these  accounts,  and  who  reported  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1840,  which  report  with  the 
accompanying  accounts,  is  spread  at  large  upon 
the  minutes.  The  first  transactions  were  in 
July,  1837,  and  appear  as  advances,  to  A.  G. 
Jaudon,  to  purchase  cotton  for  shipment  to 
Baring  Brothers  &  Go.  of  Liverpool,  the  pro- 


ceeds to  be  remitted  to  their  house  in  London, 
then  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  bank.  The 
amount  of  these  shipments  was  2,182,998  doK 
lars  28  cents.  The  proceeds  were  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  account  appears  to  he 
balanced.  The  results,  as  to  the  profit  and  los^ 
do  not  appear,  and  the  committee  had  no  metns 
of  ascertaming  them,  nor  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties interested.  In  the  autumn  of  1837,  whet 
the  second  of  these  transactions  commenced,  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Jaudon  had 
been  appointed  the  agent  of  the  bank  to  reside 
in  London.  About  the  same  time,  a  co-partner- 
ship was  formed  between  Mr.  May  Humphreys^ 
then  a  director  of  the  bank,  and  a  son  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle,  under  the  firm  of  Biddle  k 
Humphreys.  This  house  was  established  at 
Liverpool,  and  thenceforward  acted  as  agents  for 
the  sale  of  the  produce  shipped  to  tlAt  place, 
which  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  the  wbak 
amount.  In  explanation  of  these  prooeedines, 
the  committee  annex  to  their  report  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  Philadelphia,  December  28, 1840,  to 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank,  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Gabot,  one  of  the  firm  of  Benn  k 
Humphreys,  and  who  became  a  director  at  the 
election  in  «lanuary,  1838.  This  letter  was  read 
to  the  board,  December  29, 1840,  but  was  not 
inserted  on  the  minutes. 

"  This  arrangement  continued  during  the  years 
1837, 1838  and  1839.  the  transactions  of  which 
amounted  to  8,969,450  dollars  95  cents.  The 
shipments  were  made  principally  to  Biddle  and 
Humphreys,  were  paid  for  by  drafts  on  Beran 
and  Humphreys — ^Uie  funds  advanced  by  the 
bank,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Jaudon,  agent  of  the  bank  in  London.    It  ap- 

giars  that  there  was  paid  to  Messrs.  Bevanaod 
umphreys  by  the  bank  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1839.  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  doljars,  ana  the 
account  was  thus  balanced.     The  conunittee 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  this  sum  consti- 
tuted a  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  profits 
derived  from  the  second  series  of  shipmenta 
How,  and  among  whom,  it  was  distrihoted, 
they  have  not  ^n  informed,  but  ttoax  the 
terms  of  the  final  settlement,  to  be  adverted  to 
presently,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  make 
his  own  inferences.    The  third  and  last  to- 
count,  amounting  to  3,241.042  dollars  83  cents, 
appears  on  the  books,  as  ^  bills  on  London,  ad- 
vances S.  V.  S.  W.'    These  letters  stand  fur 
the  name  of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  of  New  Tort- 
Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Biddle,  to  whom  theee 
consignments  were  made,  continued  their  ae- 
counts  in  the  name  of  Bevan  and  Humphreys, 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  that  firm,  as  sp- 
pears  by  Mr.  Gabot's  letter  of  December  », 
1840.    The  result  of  these  last  shipments,  was 
a  loss  of  962,524  dollars  13  cents.    Of  this 
amount  the  sum  of  553,908  dollars  57  cents  was 
for  excess  of  payments  by  Messrs,  Humphreys 
and  Biddle  to  the  London  agency,  beyond  the 
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promdi  of  Bale,  with  interest  thereon.  The 
ptfties  interested,  claimed  and  were  allowed  a 
deduction  for  loss  on  526,000  dollars  of  southern 
fiuidst  used  in  the  porchase  of  cotton,  when  at 
I  disooimt,  the  smn  of  310.071  dollars  30  cents ; 
ind  also  this  som,  being  iMmker's  commission 
to  Messn.  Humphreys  and  Biddle  on  advances 
to  Simuel  Jaudon,  agent,  21,061  dollars  86  cents, 
making  331.133  dollars  16  cents,  and  leaving  to 
be  settled  hj  the  parties  the  som  of  631,390 
dollara  97  cents.'' 

Thns,  the  profit  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  the  first  shipments  of  cotton  went  to 
tliia  private  firm,  though  not  shown  on  the 
boob  to  whom ;  and  the  loss  of  nine  hundred 
ind  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  on  the 
last  ahipments  went  to  the  hank;  hut  this 
being  objected  to  by  some  of  the  directors,  it 
was  settled  by  Mr.  Biddle  and  the  rest — the 
bank  taking  tcom  them  stocks,  chiefiy  of  Texas, 
at  par— the  sales  of  the  same  being  slow  at  a 
titbe  of  their  face.  The  bank  had  also  a  way 
of  gnannteenig  the  individual  contracts  of  Mr. 
Biddle  for  millions ;  of  which  the  report  gives 
tbisioooont: 

'^Upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  August  1838, 
tbe  bank  guaranteed  a  contract  xaSde  oy  Mr. 
Xicbolas  Biddle  in  his  individual  capacity,  for 
tbe  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
bondi  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  two  thou- 
sand dolhu*8  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
5.000,000  doUars.  The  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bnnlap,  then  second  assistant  cashier,  was  affix- 
ed to  the  guarantee,  in  behalf  of  the  oank,  upon 
tbe  Tcrbal  authorityof  the  president'  Upon  the 
29tb  of  January,  lo39,  the  bank  guaranteed  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  punctual  fulfilment 
cf  tbe  obbgattons  of  the  Morris  canal  and  bank- 
ing company,  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  that 
6tate.  to  the  extent  of  8,146,687  dollars  50  cents. 
^  2.700,000  taken  at  par  and  including  interest 
on  the  instalments  payable  every  three  months 
up  to  January,  1843.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1839, 
the  bank  guannteed  a  contract  entered  into  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunli^)  in  his  individual  capacity 
for  the  purchase  of  one  million  of  dollars  of  the 
'  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  stock.'  In  regard 
to  these  transactions,  the  committee  can  find  no 
utboritj  on  the  minutes  of  the  board,  and  have 
becQ  referred  to  none,  by  the  presidlent,  upon 
whoa  they  caDed  ibr  information." 

rnmtelligible  accounts  of  large  amounts  ap- 
peared in  the  profit  and  loss  side  of  the  bank 
«^',  whidi,  not  explaining  themselves,  the 
Pties  named  as  receiving  the  money,  were 
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called  upon  for  explanations — which  they  re- 
fused to  give.    Thus : 

''In  this  last  account  there  is  a  charge  under 
date  of  June  30, 1840,  of  $400,000  to  <  parent 
bank  notes  account,'  which  has  not  been  ex- 
pUuned  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 
It  must  be  iJso  mentioned,  that  among  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  bank,  there  is  entered,  at 
various  dates,  commendng  May  5, 1836,  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  618,640  dollars  15  cents, 
as  paid  on  the  'receipts  of  Mr.  N.  Biddle,* 
of  'Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  J.  Cowperthwaite,'  and 
'cashier's  vouchers.'  As  the  committee  wore 
unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  upon 
the  subject  of  these  expenses  from  the  books  or 
officers  of  the  bank,  application  was  made  by 
letter  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  Mr.  J.  Cow]perth- 
waite,  from  whom  no  reply  has  been  received." 

These  enormous  transactions  generally  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  directory,  usually 
upon  the  initials  of  a  member  of  the  exchange 
committee ;  and  frequently  upon  a  deposit  of 
stock  in  the  cash  drawer.  Besides  direct  loans 
to  members  of  Oongress,  and  immense  fees, 
there  was  a  process  of  entertainment  for  them 
at  immense  expense — nightly  dinners  at  hotels 
— covers  for  fifty :  and  the  most  costly  wines 
and  viands:  and  this  all  the  time.  Besides 
direct  applications  of  money  in  elections,  the 
bank  became  a  fountain  of  supply  in  raising  an 
election  fund  where  needed,  taking  the  loss  on 
itselt  Thus,  in  1833,  in  the  presidential  election 
in  Kentucky,  some  politicians  went  into  the 
bruich  bank  at  Lexington,  assessed  the  party 
in  each  county  for  the  amount  wanted  in  that 
county— drew  drafts  for  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sessment on  some  ardent  friends  in  the  county, 
received  the  cash  for  the  drafts  horn  the  bank, 
and  applied  it  to  the  election — themselves  not 
liable  if  the  assessment  was  not  paid,  but  the 
same  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
bank.  In  such  operations  as  all  these,  and 
these  are  not  all,  it  was  easy  for  the  bank  to 
be  swallowed  up:  and  swallowed  up  it  was 
totaUy. 

The  losses  to  the  stockholders  were  deplor- 
able, and  in  many  instances  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances which  aggravated  the  loss.  Many 
were  widows  and  children,  their  aU  invested 
where  it  was  believed  to  be  safe ;  and  an  as- 
certained income  relied  on  as  certain,  with  event- 
ual return  of  the  capital.  Many  were  unfortu- 
nately deceived  into  the  purchase  or  retention 
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of  stock,  hj  the  ddasiTe  bank  reports.  The 
makers  of  these  reports  themselves  held  no 
quantitj  of  the  stock — onlj  the  few  shares 
neoessaiy  to  qualify  them  for  the  direction. 
Foreign  holders  were  numerous,  attracted  by 
the,  heretofore,  high  credit  of  American  securi- 
ties, and  by  the  implications  of  the  name — ^Bank 
of  the  United  States ;  implying  a  national  owner- 
ship^ which  guaranteed  national  care  in  its  man- 
agement, and  national  liability  on  its  winding 
up.  Holland,  England,  France  suffered,  but  the 
English  most  of  all  the  foreigners.  The  Lon- 
don Banker's  Circular  thus  described  their  loss: 

**The  proportion  of  its  capital  held  by  British 
subjects  18  nearly  four  millions  sterling ;  it  may 
be  described  as  an  entire  loss.  And  the  loss 
we  Tenture,  upon  some  consideration,  to  say  is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  oi  the  British  Islands, 
from  failure  of  banks  in  this  country,  since  Mr. 
Patterson  established  the  banks  of  England  and 
Scotland  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  small  population  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  hold  £200.000  of  the  stock  of  this  U. 
States  Bank.  Call  it  an  entire  loss,  and  it  is 
equal  to  a  levy  of  three  or  four  pounds  on  every 
nuuL  woman,  and  child  in  the  wnole  community 
of  tnose  islands — a  sum  greater  than  was  ever 
raised  by  taxation  in  a  single  year  on  any 
people  in  the  whole  world.  Are  these  im- 
portant facts  ?  if  &cts  they  be.  Then  let  states- 
men meditate  upon  them,  for  by  their  errors  and 
reckless  confidence  in  delusive  theories  they 
have  been  produced." 

The  credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  price  of  stock 
was  kept  up^  by  delusive  statements  of  profits, 
and  fictitious  exhibition  of  assets  and  false  de- 
clarations of  surpluses.  Thus,  declaring  a  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum,  January  1st, 
1839,  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  mil- 
lions ;  on  the  first  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
another  half-yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum, 
with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  millions ;  on 
the  15th  of  January,  the  same  year,  announ- 
cing a  surplus  of  three  millions ;  and  six  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  first  of  January,  announcing 
a  surplus  of  five  millions;  while  the  assets 
of  the  bank  were  carried  up  to  seventy-six 
millions.  In  this  way  credit  was  kept  up.  The 
creating  of  suspensions — ^that  of  1837,  and  sub- 
sequent— cost  immense  sums,  and  involved  the 
most  enormous  villainy ;  and  the  last  of  these 
attempts — ^the  run  upon  the  New  Tork  banks 
to  stop  them  again  before  she  herself  stopped 
for  the  last  time— was  gigantically  criminal^  and 


ruinous  to  itself.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowperthwute 
(perfectly  familiar  with  the  operatioD)  describes 
it  to  the  life,  and  with  the  indifference  of  & 
oonmion  business  transaction.  Premisiqg  tint 
a  second  suspension  was  oomiog  on,  it  wia 
deemed  best  (as  in  the  first  one  of  1837)  to 
make  it  begin  in  New  York ;  and  the  opcrttkm 
for  that  purpose  is  thus  narrated: 

^  After  the  feverish  excitement  consequent  on 
this  too  speedy  effort  to  return  to  cash  paymeDts 
had  in  a  good  degree  subsided,  another  crisis  wis 
anticipated,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  huh 
generally  would  be  obliged  again  to  suspend 
This  was,  unhappily,  too  soon  to  be  realised,  fcr 
the  storm  was  then  ready  to  bunt,  hot,  insteid 
of  meeting  its  full  force  at  once,  it  vras  deemed 
best  to  miuce  it  &11  first  upon  the  banks  of  Kev 
York.    To  effect  this  purpose,  large  means  ven 
necessary,  and  to  procure  these,  resort  wu  faid 
to  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange.    The  state  of 
the  accounts  <^  the  bank  with  its  agents  abrad 
did  not  warrant  any  large  drafts  upon  them.  ^ 
peciallr  that  of  the  Messrs.  Hottingiier  in  Paris. 
This  difBculty,  however,  it  was  thon^t  m^ 
be  avoided  by  shipping  the  coin  to  be  drava 
fVom  the  New  York  banks  unmediatel j  to  meet 
the  bills.  Accordingly,  laige  masses  of  exchai^ 
particularly  bills  on  Paris,  which  were  then  ia 
great  demand^  were  sent  to  New  Yorit  to  be 
sold  vritJiout  lunit  Indeed,  tiie  bills  were  sigoed 
in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York;  and  al- 
though a  large  book  was  thus  forwarded,  it  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
agent  of  the  Paris  house  in  New  York  for  a  fir- 
ther  supply,  who  drew  a  considerable  amocmt 
besides.    Tne  proceeds  of  these  immense  s^ 
of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  igaiast 
the  New  York  banks,  which,  after  all  signallj 
fiuled  in  producing  the  contemplated  effect  The 
bills  not  being  provided  for,  nor  even  regohri; 
advised,  as  had  uniformly  been  the  cnstom  of 
the  bank,  were  dishonored ;  and  althoo^  tbe 
agent  in  London  did  evexr  thing  which  skill  aad 
iudgment  could  aocompush,  the  credit  of  tbe 
bank  was  gone,  and  fh>m  that  day  to  the  preaat 
its  effects  upon  the  institution  mive  been  noR 
and  more  disastrous." 

^  Deemed  best  to  make  the  storm  fall  fiiat  a|MD 
the  banks  of  New  York ; "  and  for  that  puipo^to 
draw  bills  without  limit,  without  funds  to  meet 
them,  in  sugh  rapid  succession  as  to  preclude  tbe 
possibility  of  giving  notice — ^relying  upon  sending 
the  gold  which  they  drew  out  of  the  Ne*"  York 
banks  to  Paris,  to  meet  the  same  bills  (all  the 
while  laying  that  exporUtion  of  gold  to  tbe 
wickedne^  of  the  specie  circular),  and  filing 
to  get  the  money  there  as  fast  as  these  *■»«• 
horse  "  bills  went— they  returned  dishonored- 
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ome  roHioji^  bade  hy  millionfl^  protested  in  Puis, 
to  be  agiin  protested  in  Philadelphia.  Then  the 
bobble  borst  The  credit  which  sustuned  the 
moDster  was  gone.  Ruin  fell  upon  itself  and 
upon  all  who  put  their  trust  in  it ;  and  certainly 
this  last  act,  for  the  criminalitj  of  its  intent  and 
tbe  audacity  of  its  means,  was  worthy  to  cap 
lod  crown  the  career  of  such  an  institution. 

It  was  the  hugest  ruin,  and  the  most  criibinal 
that  has  been  seen  since  the  South  Sea  and 
MissisBippi  sehemea ;  yet  no  one  was  punished, 
or  made  to  refund.    Bills  of  indictment  were 
frand  by  tbe  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia against  Nicholas  Biddle,  Samuel  Jaudon, 
and  John  Andrews,  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  stockholders  in  the  bank ;  and  they  were 
amsted,  and  held  to  bail  for  trial    But  they 
sorrendered  themselves  into  custody,  procured 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  their  release ;  and 
were  disdiarged  in  vacation  by  judges  before 
whom  they  were  brought    It  has  been  found 
difBcdt  in  the  United  States  to  punish  great 
offimden — much  more  so  than  in  England  or 
Fnmoe.   In  the  cases  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Mississippi  frauds,  the  principal  actors,  though 
inen  of  high  position,  were  criminally  punished, 
and  made  to  pay  damages.    While  these  delin- 
qoencies  were  going  on  in  the  Bank  of  the 
Tnited  States,  an  eminent  banker  of  London — 
Mr.  Fanntleroy — was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  like  a 
common  felon— for  his  bank  misdeeds :  and 
while  some  plundered  stockholders  are  now 
(aatumn  of  1855)  assembled  in  Phfladelphia, 
searching  m  Tain  for  a  shilling  of  their  stock, 
three  of  the  greatest  bankers  in  London  are  re- 
oeiying  sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen 
years  for  offences,  neither  in  money  nor  morals, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  ruin  and  crime  per- 
petrated by  our  American  bank-^bearing  the 
same  of  the  United  States.    The  case  presents 
too  strong  a  contrast,  and  teaches  too  great  a 
lesaoD  to  criminal  justioe  to  be  omitted ;  and 
hereitis: 

^The  firm  bad  been  in  enstence  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  The  two  elder  partners  of  the 
Ann  had  been  distingniabed  for  munificent  chari- 
tin,  for  an  advocacy  of  gr^t  moral  reforms, 
w  an  aetire  participation  in  the  religious  or 
philaatiiro^  measures  of  the  day.  They  had 
always  been  liberal  KiverB,  had  presided  at 
Exeter  Hall  meetings,  Duilt  chapels,  and  gener- 
ic acted  the  part  of  liberal  and  useful  mem- 
iMofsodetyj  and  oiieofthem,Sa' John  Dean 


Paul,  was  a  baronet  by  descent,  and  allied  to 
some  of  the  highest  nobility  of  England.  He 
was  first  cousin  to  the  present  Lord  Ravena- 
worth,  the  honorable  Augustus  and  Adolphus 
Liddell,  the  rector  of  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
the  Countess  of  Hardwicke,  Viscountess  Bar- 
rington.  Lady  Bloomfield ;  and,  above  all,  the 
honorable  Mrs.  Villiers,  sister-in-law  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  These  connections,  however,  in 
a  country  where  rank  and  social  position  have 
peculiar  influence,  did  not  save  them  fVom  a 
criminal  trial  and  utter  disgrace.  One  of  their 
customers,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  duty  to  society,  having  personally  inquired 
into  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  proceeded  to  lay  a 
criminal  information  against  Messrs.  Strahan, 
Paul,  and  Bates,  which  led  to  their  indictment 
and  subsequent  trial  before  the  criminal  court 
This  ^ntleman  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith^  Pre- 
bendary of  Rochester,  a  wealthy  ecclesiastic  and 
a  personal  friend  of  ul  the  partners  of  the  firm, 
with  which  he  had  been  a  large  depositor  for 
many  years.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October 
tlie  trial  came  on  before  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  • 
assisted  by  Baron  Martin  and  Justioe  Willes. 
The  defendants  appeared  in  court  attended  by 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  Ser- 
geant Byles,  and  other  almost  equally  eminent 
counsel.  The  Attorney-general  appeared  for  the 
prosecution,  and  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
trial,  disclosed  the  following  fiicts :  Dr.  Griffith, 
the  prosecutor  in  the  prooeedinss,  and  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  defendants,  had 
money  and  securities  on  deposit  with  them  to 
the  amount  of  £22,000,  about  five  years  ago  em- 
powered them  to  purchase  for  him  on  three  dif- 
ferent oocasiohs,  Danish  five  per  cent  bonds  to 
the  value  of  £5,000.  The  defendants  purchased 
the  bonds,  upon  which  they  r^ularly  received 
the  dividends,  and  credited  Dr.  Gnmth  with 
the  same  on  tneir  books.  This  continued  until 
March,  1854,  when  Sir  John  D.  Paul,  to  relieve 
the  embarrassments  under  which  the  firm  were 
laboring,  sold  these  securities,  together  with 
others  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  and 
appropriated  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  over 
£12,000,  to  the  use  of  the  firm.  This,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  no  offence  at  common  law,  and 
the  indictment  was  preferred  upon  a  statutory 
provision  found  in  the  7th  and  8tb  of  Geom  I V., 
cap.  29.  The  rigid  severity  of  the  penal  law  in 
England  on  this  subject  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  we  add,  that  the  bonds  were  re- 
1)laoed  by  others  of  equal  value,  in  the  June  fol- 
owing  their  misappropriation,  just  one  year 
previous  to  the  failure  of  the  firm ;  and  that  the 
mdictment  only  charged  the  defendants  with 
misapproi>riatixig  them  in  this  single  instance, 
although  it  was  shown  that  the  second  set  or 
bonds  were  again  sold  for  the  use  of  the  firm  in 
April,  1855 ;  Dr.  Griffith  having^  in  the  inter- 
vu,  regularly  received  his  dividends;  so  that^ 
although  the  firm  might  be  perfectly  solvent  at 
this  moment)  the  &et  that  ihsj  had  sold  the 
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bonds  in  March.  1851,  even  if  they  had  replaced 
them  in  June,  1^54,  and  had  credited  Dr.  Griffith 
with  the  dividends  on  them  between  those  dates, 
would  BtiU  render  them  liable  to  an  indictment 
The  case,  therefore,  overlooking  the  final  mis- 
appropriation of  the  bonds,  and  the  fidlure  of  the 
mrm  in  1855,  was  narrowed  down  to  the  single 
issue— whether  they  had  been  sold  in  1854 
without  the  consent  of  Dr.  Griffith." 

For  misappropriating  sixty  thousand  dollars 
of  one  of  their  customers — ^using  it  without  his 
consent— these  three  great  London  bankers  were 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation :  for 
misappropriating  thirty'^five  millions,  and  sink- 
ing twenty-one  millions  more  in  other  institu- 
tions, the  wrong-doers  go  free  in  the  United 
States — giving  some  countenance  among  us  to 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Scythian  philosopher,  that 
laws  are  cobwebs  which  catch  the  weak  flies, 
and  let  the  strong  ones  break  through.  The 
Judge  (Mr.  Baron  Alderson)  who  tried  this 
case  (that  of  the  three  London  bankers),  had  as 
much  heart  and  feeling  as  any  judge,  or  man 
ought  to  have ;  but  he  also  had  a  sense  of  his 
own  duty,  and  of  his  obligations  to  the  laws, 
and  to  the  country ;  and  in  sentencing  men  of 
such  high  position,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  and  social,  he  combined  in  the  highest 
degree  the  feelings  of  a  man  with  the  duties  of 
the  judge.    He  said  to  the  prisoners : 

"  William  Strahan,  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  and 
Robert  Makin  Bate&  the  jury  have  now  found 
you  guilty  of  the  ofience  charced  upon  you  in 
the  indictment — ^the  offence  of  £spo8ing  of  secu- 
rities which  were  entrusted  by  your  customers 
to  vou  as  bankers,  for  the  puipose  oi  being  kept 
safe  for  their  use,  and  which  you  appropriated, 
under  circumstances  of  temptation,  to  your  own. 
A  ^ater  and  more  serious  offence  can  hardly 
be  imagined  in  a  great  commercial  city  like  this. 
It  tends  to  shake  confidence  in  all  persons  in  the 
position  you  occupied,  and  it  has  shaken  the 
public  confidence  in  establishments  like  that  you 
for  a  long  period  honorably  conducted.  I  do 
very,  very  much  regjret  that  it  &lls  to  my  lot  to 
pass  any  sentence  on  persons  in  your  situation ; 
but  yet  the  public  interest  and  public  justice  re- 
ouire  it ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  shriuK  from  the 
oischarge  of  any  duty,  however  painful,  which 
properly  belong  to  my  office.  1  should  have 
been  very  glad,  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  some 
one  else  now  had  to  dischai^  that  duty.  I  have 
seen  (continued  the  learned  judge,  with  deep 
emotion)  at  least  one  of  you  under  very  difierent 
droumstancra,  sitting  at  my  side  in  high  officcL 
instead  of  being  where  you  now  are,  and  I  could 
scarcely  then  nave  fancied  to  myself  that  it 
would  ever  come  to  me  to  pass  sentence  on  yon. 


But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  a  proof|  therefore,  thit 
we  all  ought  to  pray  not  to  be  ted  into  tempti- 
tion.  You  have  been  well  educated,  and  hud  & 
high  position  in  life^  and  the  punishment  wtach 
must  Ikll  on  you  will  consequently  be  the  mora 
seriously  and  severely  felt  by  voo,  tnd  will  also 
greatly  a£fect  those  connected  with  yon,  wh» 
will  most  sensitively  feel  the  di^iTMe  of  ytn 
position.  All  Ihat  I  have  to  say  is^  that  1  cut- 
not  conceive  any  worse  case  of  the  sort  arioqg 
under  the  act  of  Parliament,  aj^cable  to  foor 
offence.  Therefore,  as  I  cannot  oonoeire  tnj 
worse  case  under  the  act^  I  can  do  nothiag  dat 
but  impose  the  sentence  uerdn  provided  for  tht 
worst  case,  namely,  the  most  severe  panishmeDt, 
which  is,  that  you  be  seTrarally  transported  for 
fourteen  years." 

For  the  admiration  of  all  in  our  Amoia-lbr 
the  imitation  of  those  who  may  be  odled  to  ad 
in  the  like  cases — ^with  the  sad  eonvictiQD  tbt 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  not 
equal  in  our  RepuUic  to  what  it  is  in  the  moft- 
archies  of  Europe :  for  the  benefit  of  all  sndi, 
this  brief  notice  of  judicial  action  in  an  Ing^ 
court  against  eminent^  but  culpaUe  hanken^is 
here  given — contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the 
vain  attempts  to  prosecute  those  so  modiiiMM 
culpable  in  our  own  oountry. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVIII. 

END  AND  BESULTB  OF  THE  KZTEA  SESSI05 

This  eztraordinaiy  session,  called  by  Pnekkst 
Harrison,  held  nnder  Mr.  lyier,  dominated  bj 
Mr.  Clay,  was  oommcnoed  on  the  3l6t  of  May 
and  ended  the  13th  of  September:  seventy-fi^ 
days'  session — and  replete  with  disai^tcd 
calculations,  and  nearly  barren  of  pennanat 
results.  The  whigs  expected  fh>m  it  an  eaij 
and  victorious  course  of  legislation,  and  the  ooa- 
solidation  of  their  power  by  the  iningnnDoo 
of  their  cherished  measures  for  acdqg  €o  ^ 
people — ^national  bank— ^i^wr  mooiy  natkna) 
currency— Hinion  of  bank  and  state— distribo- 
tion  of  public  money — ^bankrupt  act— monopoly 
of  office.  The  democracy  saw  no  meaaa  of  |ii«- 
venting  these  measures ;  bat  relied  upon  ^ 
goodness  of  their  cause^  the  badness  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  whig%  and  the 
blunders  they  would  commit,  to  give  t^ 
eventual  victory,  and  soon  to  restore  partita  to 
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^kur  nsittl  relatiye  positaons.  The  defection 
of  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  foreseen :  his  yeto  of  a 
ntiaad  bank  was  not  counted  upon :  the  es- 
tablUiiiKBt  of  that  institation  was  considered 
eertain:  and  the  only  remedy  thought  of  was 
in  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  it  As  a 
paUic  politioal  corporation,  that  repealability 
CUM  withb  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Umted  States  in  the  Dartmouth  Ooll^^e 
cKe ;  and  being  established  for  the  good  of  the 
itite,  it  became  amenaUe  to  the  judgment  of 
the  State  upon  the  question  of  good,  or  evil — 
to  be  decided  by  the  politieal  power.  Repeal- 
ibility  was  then  the  reliance  against  a  national 
bank ;  and  that  ground  was  immediately  taken, 
and  SfBtematically  urged — ^both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ftmiliarizii^  the  people  with  the  idea 
of  repeal,  and  of  deterring  capitalists  from 
taking  its  stock.  The  true  serrice  that  Mr. 
lyier  did  the  democratic  party  was  in  rejecting 
the  bank  charters  (for  such  they  both  were, 
though  disguised  with  ridiculous  names).  Nu- 
merically he  weakened  the  whig  ranks  but 
IHUe:  potentially  not  at  all — as  those  who 
jobwi  hhn,  took  office:  and  became  botii  use- 
lees  to  him, and  areproadi.  That  beau  ideal,  of 
a  whig  unity — ^  whig  President,  whig  Congress, 
ad  whig  people  " — ^which  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Coshing  were  to  rea^ze,  vanished :  and  they 
wHh  it— leaving  Mr.  Tyler  without  whig,  and 
withoQt  democratic  adherents ;  but  with  a  small 
party  of  his  own  as  long  as  he  was  in  a  oondi- 
tkm  to  dispense  office.  The  legislation  of  the 
MssioQ  was  a  wreck.  The  measures  passed, 
had  no  daratMu.  The  bankrupt  act,  and  the  dis- 
tribution act,  were  repealed  by  the  same  Con- 
s'^ that  passed  them — ^under  the  demand  of 
the  people.  The  new  tariJOfact,  called  revenue 
—was  dianged  within  a  year.  The  sub-trea- 
f^  fiTitem,  believed  to  have  been  put  to  death, 
came  to  life  aganu  Gold  and  silver,  intended 
to  have  been  ignored  as  a  national  currency, 
M  beeome  that  currency—both  for  the  na- 
tional coffers,  and  the  people's  pockets.  Of  all 
the  measures  of  that  extraordinary  session, 
*penh]g  with  BO  much  hope,  nothing  now  re- 
■una  to  recall  the  idea  of  its  existence,  but, 
firit—Tm  HoM£  Squadron  !  keeping  idle 
*»tch  on  our  safe  coasts,  at  the  cost  of  a  mil- 
h<m  per  annum.  iVexf,  The  Ocean  Link 
SnAHzas!  plundering  the  country  of  two 
Bullions  annually,  oppressfaig  fair  competition, 
and  dama^ng  the  character  of  Congress.    And 


last,  not  least,  That  One  Hour  Rule  I  which 
has  silenced  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reduced  the  na« 
tional  legislation  to  blind  dictation,  suppressed 
opposition  to  evil  measures,  and  deprived  the 
people  of  the  means  of  knowing  the  evil  that 
Congress  is  doing. 

To  tho  democracy  it  was  a  triumphant  ses- 
sion— triumphant  in  every  thing  that  consti- 
tutes moral  and  duraUe  triumph.  They  had 
broken  down  the  whig  party  before  the  session 
was  over— crushed  it  upon  its  own  measures ; 
and  were  ready  for  the  elections  which  were  to 
reverse  the  party  positions.  The  Senate  had 
done  it  The  House,  oppressed  by  the  hour 
rule,  and  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  tiie  previous 
question,  had  been  able  to  make  but  littie  show. 
The  two-and-twenty  in  the  Senate  did  the  work ; 
and  never  did  I  see  a  body  of  men  more  effec- 
tive or  brilliant — show  a  higher  spirit  or  a  more 
determined  persistence.  To  name  the  speakers, 
would  be  to  enumerate  all— except  Mr.  Mouton, 
who  not  having  the  English  language  perfect 
was  limited  to  his  vote — always  in  place,  and 
always  fiiithfuL  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a 
powerfU  assistant,  both  as  an  ally  working  in 
its  own  columns,  and  as  a  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation fer  our  daily  debates.  Before  the  session 
was  over  we  felt  ourselves  victorious,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  day  when  the  elections  were  to 
show  it  Of  all  our  successes,  that  of  keeping 
the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  question  out  of 
the  American  Senate,  was  the  most  brilliant,  and 
durably  beneficent — arising  above  party — enter- 
ing the  high  region  of  finee  government — ^pre- 
serving the  liberty  of  speech — ^preserving  to  re- 
publican government  its  distinctive  and  vital 
feature,  that  of  free  debate ;  and  saving  national 
legislation  from  unresisted  party  dictation. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIX. 

FIBST  AmnJAL  MESSAGE  OF  PEESIDSNT  TTLBB. 

This  message  coming  in  so  soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  extra  session— only  two  months 
after  it — was  necessarily  brief  and  meagre  of 
topics,  and  presents  but  few  points  worthy  of 
historical  remembrance.  The  first  salgect  men* 
tioned  was  the  acquittal  of  M^Leod,  which  had 
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taken  place  in  the  noeas:  and  with  which  re- 
aolt  the  Britiah  gOTenunent  waa  content  The 
next  subject  was,  the  idndred  matter  of  the 
Oaroline ;  on  which  the  Preaident  had  nothing 
aatiafactoiy  to  communicate^  bat  ezpreesed  a 
high  sense  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  United  States,  and  evinced  a  be- 
coming spirit  to  obtain  rediess  for  it.  He 
BMd: 

^l  regret  that  it  is  not  in  m;^  power  to  make 
known  to  jou  an  equally  sadsnctory  condu- 
sion  in  the  case  of  the  Cfaroline  steamer,  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  in  December,  1837,  by  an  armed 
force  fitted  out  in  the  ProTince  of  U  pper  Canada, 
you  are  already  made  acquamted.  No  audi 
atonement  as  was  due  for  the  public  wrong 
done  to  the  United  States  by  this  invasion  of 
her  territory,  so  wholly  irreconcilable  with  her 
rights  as  an  independent  power,  has  yet  been 
made.  In  the  view  taken  by  this  govemment, 
the  inquiry  whether  the  Tenel  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  those  who  were  prosecuting  an  un- 
authorized war  against  that  Province,  or  was 
engaged  by  the  ownef  in  the  business  of  trans- 

Eorting  passengers  to  and  from  Navy  Island  in 
opes  of  private  earn,  which  was  most  probably 
the  case,  m  no  degree  altera  the  real  question 
at  issue  between  the  two  govemments.  This 
government  can  never  concede  to  any  foreini 
government  the  power,  except  in  a  case  of  the 
most  urgent  and  extreme  necessity,  of  invading 
its  territoiy,  either  to  arrest  the  persons  or  de- 
stroy the  property  of  those  who  may  have 
violated  the  municipal  laws  of  such  fi>reign  ^v- 
emment,  or  have  oisregarded  their  obligations 
arising  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  territory 
of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  as  sa- 
credly secure  against  all  such  invasions,  until 
they  shall  voluntarily  acknowled^  their  in- 
abihty  to  aouit  themselves  of  their  duties  to 
others.  And  in  ^nfy^nn<«ing  this  sentiment^  I 
do  but  affirm  a  principle  which  no  nation  on 
earth  would  be  more  ready  to  vindicate,  at  all 
hazards,  than  the  people  and  government  of 
Great  BriUin." 

The  finances  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  the 
President  chiefiy  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  upon  them.  Of  the  loan 
of  twelve  millions  authorized  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, only  five  millions  and  a  half  had  been  taken 
— ^being  the  first  instance,  and  the  last  in  our 
financial  history  in  which,  in  time  of  peace,  our 
government  was  unable  to  borrow  money.  A 
deficiency  existed  in  the  revenues  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  ensuing  year  that  deficiency  was  es- 
timated, would  amount  to  a  fraction  over  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  this  large 
deficit  the* secretary  recommended— ^«t,  an 


extension  <^  the  term  for  the  redeemabOity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  anthorized  loan,  amount- 
ing to  $6,500,000.  Seccndly,  the  le-isBue  of 
the  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  authorized  at 
the  previous  session.  7%tn%,  the  remainder 
($2,718^70)  to  be  made  up  by  additional  dntiei 
on  imported  articles.  While  recommending 
these  fourteen  milliona  and  a  quarter  to  be 
raised  by  loans,  treasury  notes,  and  duties,  the 
President  recommended  the  land  revenue  ahonld 
still  remain  as  a  fund  for  distribatian  to  thB 
States,  and  was  solidtoua  thati  in  the  impott- 
tion  of  new  duties,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
impair  the  mutual  assurance  for  each  otho^ 
life  whidi  the  land  distribution  bill,  and  the 
compromise  clause  contained  in  the  tariff  bill  of 
the  extra  session  provided  for  each  other— «ay- 
ing:  ^  It  might  be  esteemed  desirable  that  no 
such  augmentation  of  the  duties  should  take 
place  as  would  have  the  effect  of  annulling  the 
land  proceeds  distribution  act  of  the  last  ses- 
aion,  which  act  it  declared  to  be  inoperative  the 
moment  the  dutiea  are  increased  beyond  20 
per  centum — the  maximum  rate  established  by 
the  compromise  act."  This  reoomnmMlatian,  so 
&r  as  it  applied  to  the  comioomise  act,  was 
homagd  to  the  dead ;  and  so  &r  as  it  related  to 
continuing  the  distribution  of  the  land  reveauB 
was,  probably,  the  first  instance  in  the  annali 
of  nations  in  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
country  has  recommended  the  diversion  and  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  a  large  brandi  of  its  re- 
venues, recommending  at  the  same  time,  money 
to  be  raised  by  loans,  taxes,  and  government 
notes  to  supply  the  place  of  that  given  avif • 
The  largeness  <^  the  deficient  was  a  point  to 
be  accounted  for ;  and  that  was  done  by  abow- 
mg  the  great  additional  expenses  to  be  incarred 
— and  especially  in  the  navy,  for  which  the 
new  secretary  (Mr.  Upshur)  estimated  enor- 
mously, and  gave  rise  to  mudi  seatdung  dis- 
cusnon  in  Congress:  of  whidi,  in  its  pbe^ 
But  the  chief  item  in  the  message  was  anothef 
modification  of  the  fiacalitiee  of  the  eztiasea- 
aion,  with  a  new  name,  and  an  old  coantsDanoa 
upon  it,  except  where  it  waa  altered  fi>r  the 
worse.  This  new  plan  was  thna  introduced  bj 
the  President: 

^  In  pursuance  of  a  pledge  given  to  yon  inmj 
last  message  to  Oongress,  whidi  pledge  I  mge 
as  an  apology  for  adventurii^  to  present  ;m 
the  details  of  any  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  ready  to  submit  to  yon,  should 
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ytmreqnin  it,  a  pkn  of  fioaaoe  whkh,  while  it 
thnms  iroimd  toe  public  treasare  neMonable 
gottdi  for  its  protection,  and  rests  on  powers 
icknowledged  in  practice  to  exist  fit>m  the  origin 
of  the  gOTemment,  will,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish to  the  country  a  sound  paper  medium,  and 
aiibrd  all  reasonable  facilities  for  regulating  the 
eicbanges.  When  submitted,  yon  will  peroeiye 
in  it »  plsn  amendatory  of  the  existing  laws  in 
rdation  to  the  Treasurr  department — subordi- 
nate in  all  respects  to  the  will  of  Congress  di- 
Rctlj,  and  the  will  of  the  people  indirectly — 
flelf-eostaining  should  it  be  muiKl  in  practice  to 
mlixe  its  promises  in  theory,  and  repealable  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress.    It  proposes  by  efTeo- 
tnil  restraints,  and  by  invoking  the  true  spirit 
of  oar  institutions,  to  separate  the  purse  mm 
the  sword ;  or  more  properly  to  speak,  denies 
inj  other  control  to  the  President  oyer  the 
agents  who  may  be  selected  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, bat  what  may  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  such  agents ;  and,  by 
wise  regulations,  keeps  plainly  apart  from  each 
other  priyate  and  public  funds.  It  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  at  the 
Geat  of  goremment,  with  agencies  at  prominent 
ooomertial  points,  or  whereyer  else  Congress 
shall  direct,  for  the  safe-keepm^  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys,  and  a  substitution, 
at  the  option  of  the  public  creditor,  of  treasury 
notes,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silyer.    It  proposes 
to  limit  the  issues  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
J15,000,000 — without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  legisktiye  power.   It  also  authorizes  the  re- 
ceipt of  indiyidual  deposits  of  gold  and  silyer  to 
s  limited  amount,  and  the  granting  certificates 
of  deposit,  diyided  into  such  sums  as  may  be 
calkd  for  by  the  depositors.    It  proceeds  a  step 
Airther,  and  authorizes  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
domestic  bills  and  drafts,  resting  on  a  real  and 
nbstantial  basis,  x>ayable  at  sight,  or  haying  but 
s  short  time  to  run,  and  drawn  on  places  not 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  apart — which  au- 
thorit J,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
gOTenunent  purposes  exclusiyely^  is  only  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  express  condition,  that  its 
fttnnse  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  State 
in  which  the  agency  is  situated" 

This  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  mes- 
^^  and  appeared  to  Mr.  Benton  to  be  so  mon- 
stroQB  and  dangerous  that  it  ought  not  to  he 
sHowed  to  get  out  of  the  Senate  without  a  mark 
of  reprobation  should  be  first  set  upon  it  The 
moment  the  reading  was  finished,  the  usual  re- 
>olTe  was  offered  to  print  extra  copies,  when  he 
i^  and  byeighed  against  the  new  fiscalily  with 
peat  yehemence,  saying: 

**  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  let  the 
^solution  pass  without  making  a  few  remarks 
^tiutpartof  the  message  which  related  to  the 
i^fiscalagent    Loeking  at  that  feature  of  it; 


as  read,  he  peroeiyed  that  the  President  gaye  an 
outline  of  his  plan,  leaying  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  details  in  his  re* 
port  He  (Mr.  Benton)  apprehended  that  no« 
thing  in  those  details  could  reconcile  him  to  the 
project,  (w  m  any  manner  meet  his  approbation. 
There  were  two  main  points  presented  in  the 
plan,  to  which  he  neyer  could  agree — both  being 
wholly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  One 
was  that  of  emitting  bills  of  credit  or  issuing  a 
treasury  currency.  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  issue  paper  money,  or  emit 
federal  bills  of  credit;  and  the  other  feature  is 
to  authorize  this  goyeroment  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes. The  proposition  to  issue  bills  of  credit 
when  under  consideration  at  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  was  struck  out  with  tiie  ex- 
press yiew  of  making  this  goyemment  a  hard 
money  goyemment — ^not  capable  of  recognizing 
any  other  than  a  specie  currency — ^a  currency  S 
gold  and  silyer^-a  currency  known  and  yalued, 
and  equally  understood  by  eyery  one.  But  here 
is  a  proposition  to  do  what  is  expressly  refused 
to  be  allowed  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
— to  exercise  a  power  not  only  not  granted  to 
Congress,  but  a  power  expressly  denied.  The 
next  proposition  is  to  authorize  the  federal  goy- 
emment to  deal  in  and  regulate  exchanges,  and 
to  furnish  exchange  to  merchants.  This  is  a 
new  inyeation— a  modem  idea  of  the  power  of 
this  goyemment,  inyented  by  Mr.  Biddle,  to  help 
out  a  national  bank.  Much  as  General  HaoH 
ilton  was  in  fayor  of  paper  money,  he  neyer  went 
the  length  of  recommending  goyemment  bills  of 
credit,  or  dealings  in  exchange  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  fiithers  of  the  church. 
Macon,  and  John  Randolph,  and  others,  callea 
thisanard  money  goyemment:  they  ODJected 
to  bank  paper;  but  nere  is  ^yemment  paper; 
and  that  goes  beyond  Hamilton,  much  as  he 
was  in  &yor  of  the  paper  system.  The  whole 
scheme  making  this  goyemment  a  regulator  of 
exchange — a  dealer  in  exchange — a  furnisher  of 
exchange — ^is  absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  per* 
nicious,  and  is  a  new  thin^  under  the  sun.. 

"  Now  he  (Mr.  Benton;  olnected  to  this  goy- 
emment becoming  a  seller  of  exclumge  to  the 
country  (which  is  transportation  of  money),  for 
which  there  is  no  more  authority  than  there  is 
for  its  fiimishing  transportation  of  goods  or 
oounixy  produce.  There  is  not  a  woi^  in  the 
constitution  to  authorize  it — not  a  word  to  be 
found  Justifyin|^  the  assumption.  The  word  ex- 
change is  not  m  the  constitution.  What  does 
this  message  propose  ?  Congross  is  called  upon 
to  establish  a  board  with  agencies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  the  country  with  exchanges. 
Wh^  should  not  Conmss  be  also  called  on  to 
fiimish  that  portion  of  the  community  engaged 
in  commerce  with  facilities  for  transporting  mer- 
cihandiae  ?  The  proposition  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  nature^  and  such  as  must  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  conaeanences  if  adopted. 

*<The  British  debtb^an  in  the  time  of  Sn 
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Robert  Walpole,  on  issues  of  exchequer  bill 

a  which  syBtem  the  British  nation  has  been 
sated,  ana  plnnsed  imtrievablj  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 
The  proposition  that  the  government  should 
become  the  issuer  of  ezcbequer  notes,  is  one 
borrowed  from  the  system  introduced  in  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  whig  admin- 
istration was  nothing  but  a  high  tory  administra- 
tion of  Queen  Anne :  and  iiSnitely  worse ;  for 
Walpole's  exchequer  bills  were  for  large  sums,  for 
inTestment:  this  scheme  goes  down  to  fiye  dol- 
lar notes  for  common  and  petty  circulation.  He 
(Mr.  Benton)  had  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
but  this  was  not  the  time  for  entering  at  large 
into  it  ThiB  perhi^w  was  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  say  more ;  nor  would  it,  he  considered, 
be  treating  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  proper  respect  to  enter  upon  a  premature 
discussion.  He  could  not,  however,  in  justice  to 
himself,  allow  this  resolution  to  pass  without 
stating  his  objections  to  two  such  obnoxious 
features  of  the  proposed  fiscality,  looking,  as  he 
did,  upon  the  whole  thing  as  one  calculated  to 
destroy  the  whole  structure  of  the  goTemment, 
to  cluuDge  it  from  the  hard  money  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  to  the  paper  money  goremmentit 
was  intended  not  to  be,  and  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  ot  He  (Mr. 
Benton)  liad  on  another  occasion  stated  that 
this  adnunistration  would  go  back  not  only  to 
the  federal  times  of  '98,  but  to  the  times  of  Sir 
Bobort  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne,  and  the  evi- 
4enoe  is  now  before  us. 

^*He  (Mr.  Benton)  had  only  said  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion,  because  he  could  not  let 
the  proposition  to  sanction  bills  of  credit  go 
without  taking  the  very  earliest  opportunity  <^ 
expressing  his  disapprobation,  and  denouncing 
a  system  calculated  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults which  had  raised  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  from  twenty-one  millions  to  nine  hundred 
millions  of  ponnds.  He  should  avaiL  himself  of 
the  first  appropriate  opportunity  to  maintain 
the  ground  he  had  assumed  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  policy  with  that  of  Walpole.  by  argument 
and  merences,  that  this  plan  of  tne  President's 
was  utterly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous — 
part  borrowed  from  the  system  of  Endl^  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  part  from  Mr.  jBiddle's 
scheme  of  making  the  federal  govemment  an 
exchapge  dealer — though  Mr.  Biddle  made  the 
gOTemment  act  indire^y  through  a  board  of 
bank  directors,  and  this  makes  it  act  directiy 
through  a  board  of  treasury  directors  and  their 
agents. 

^  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  formal  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  to  change  our  hard  money 
goremment  (as  it  was  intended  to  be)  into  a 
paper  money  machine ;  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  there  has  been  a  proposal  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade  and  commerce^ by  makimr  it  afumisher  <^ 
exchanges,  a  bank  of  deposit,  a  f  uraisher  of  paper 
cnrMncy,  and  an  imitator  of  tiie  old  oonfederar 


tion  in  its  continental  bills  and  a  copyist  of  tiie 
English  exdieqner  system.  Bong  the  first  time 
these  unconstitutioottl  and  pemidous  schemM 
were  formally  presented  to  Coi^rees,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duly  to  disclose  his  oppomtion  to  them 
at  once.    He  would  soon  speak  more  Mly." 

The  President  in  his  message  referred  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  (Mr.  Walter  Forward),  for  the  details 
of  his  plan;  and  in  looking  at  these  they  were 
found  to  comprise  all  the  featuies  of  a  bank  of 
circulation,  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  a  bank  of  dis- 
count upon  bills  of  exchange — all  in  the  hands  of 
the  goyemment,  and  they  to  become  the  coDee- 
t<vs  and  keepers  of  the  pubUo  moneys,  and  the 
furnishers  of  a  national  p^ier  money  currency, 
in  sums  adapted  to  common  dealings,  both  to 
the  people  and  the  federal  government.  It  wis  a 
revolting  scheme,  and  fit  for  instant  oondemni- 
tion,  but  in  great  danger  of  beingjMiopted  from 
the  present  predominance  of  that  puiy  in  sD 
the  departments  of  the  government  which  was 
so  greatiy  addicted  to  the  paper  system. 


CHAPTER   XC. 

THIRD  PLAlSr  FOB  A  FISCAL  AOEST,  CALLID 
EXCHEQDSB  BOABD:  MB.  BENTOITS  fiPEKH 
AGAINST  IT:  EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Prssident  : — I  have  6ud  on  several  occa- 
sions since  the  present  administration  ms 
formed,  that  we  had  gone  back  not  merely  to 
the  federal  times  of  General  Hamilton,  hot  6r 
beyond  them — ^to  the  whig  times  of  Sir  Robot 
Walpole,  and  the  tory  times  of  Queen  Anat. 
When  I  have  said  this  I  did  not  mean  it  fer  8U^ 
casm,  or  for  insult,  or  to  annoy  the  feefiogs  of 
those  who  had  just  gotten  into  power.  My  tin 
was  far  higher  and  nobler — that  ci  showing  tl* 
retrograde  movement  which  our  govenunent 
was  making,  and  waking  up  the  conntty  to  i 
sense  of  its  dangers  before  it  was  too  late ;  lai 
to  the  .conviction  of  the  necessity  of  anestiag 
that  movement,  and  recoveriog  the  groand 
which  we  have  lost  When  I  had  said  that  we 
had  gone  back  to  the  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne 
times  of  the  British  government,  I  knew  foQ 
well  the  extent  of  the  dedaration  whidi  I  had 
Aade,  and  the  obligation  which  I  had  imposed 
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annjaolf  to  siutuii  my  •ssertion,  and  I  knew 
tittt  history  would  bear  me  out  in  it.    I  kliew 
til  this ;  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  show  to  the 
American  people  that  we  had  retrograded  to 
the  moat  calamitoas  period  of  Britlih  hiatoiy 
—die  period  from  which  her  present  calamities 
lU  date— and  that  we  were  about  to  adopt  the 
tpUam  of  policy  which  she  then  adopted,  and 
whidi  has  led  to  her  present  condition ;  I  felt 
dttt  if  I  could  do  thiSi  I  might  succeed  in  rouft- 
iogup  the  country  to  a  sense  of  }t8  danger  be- 
fore it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  perils  which 
ire  spread  before  us.    The  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  the  fountain-head  of  British 
woes.   All  the  measures  which  hare  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  empire,  and 
have  giren  it  more  debt  and  taxes,  more  pau- 
pers, and  more  human  misery  than  ever  before 
VIS  collected  under  the  sway  of  one  sceptre : 
lU  tbeae  date  from  the  reigns  of  the  first  and 
aeoood  George ;  when  this  minister,  for  twen- 
tf-fiTe  years,  was  the  ruler  of  parliament  by 
BMBS  of  the  moneyed  interest,  and  the  ruler  of 
kings  bj  beating  the  tories  at  their  own  game 
of  noD-resistanoe  and  passiye  obedience  to  the 
royil  will     The  tories   ruled   under  Queen 
Anne:  they  went  for  church  and  state,  and 
rated  lor  support  on  the  landed  interest    The 
wkigs  came  into  power  with  the  accession  of 
GeoTge  the  First :  they  went  for  bank  and 
state;  and  rested  for  support  on  the  moneyed 
interest    Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  head  of 
tbe  whig  party ;  and  immediately  became  the 
fcrorite  of  that  monarch,  and  afterwards  of  his 
SQOoesBor;  and,  ayailing  himself  during  that 
kng  period  of  power  of  all  the  resources  of 
geains,  unimpeded  by  the  obstacle  of  principles, 
he  BQoeeeded  in  impressing  his  own  image  upon 
the  ige  in  which  he  liyed,  and  giving  to  the 
goremment  polii^  the  direction  which  it  has 
followed  ever  since.     Morals,  politics,  public 
ud  private  pursuits,  all  received  the  impress 
of  the  minister's  genius ;  and  what  that  genius 
produced  I  will  now  proceed  to  show :  I  read 
from  SmoUet's  continuation  of  Hume : 

fThis  was  the  age  of  interested  projects,  m- 
ipired  by  a  venal  spirit  of  adventure^  the  natu- 
nl  CQDsequenoe  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  prof- 
%ae]r  which  the  mokxtkd  corpokations  had 
^Btrodneed.  The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitution 
of  the  age— the  almost  total  extinction  of  senti- 
iBent,  honor,  and  public  spirit — had  prepared 
the  minds  or  men  foi;  slavery  and  corruption. 


The  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry : 
the  public  treasure  was  at  their  devotion :  they 
multiplied  places  and  pensions,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  dependents :  uiey  squandered 
away  the  national  treasure  without  taste,  dis* 
oemment,  decency,  or  remorse :   they  enlisted 
an  army  of  the  most  abandoned  enussaries, 
whom  they  employed  to  vindicate  the  worst 
measures  in  the  face  of  truth,  common  sense, 
and  common  honesty ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
stigmatize  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  the  gov- 
emmcat  idl  those  •who  presumed  to  question 
the  merit  of  their  administration.     The  inte- 
rior government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly 
managed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  man  of  ex- 
traormnary  talents,  who  had  fVom  low  begin- 
nings raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try.   Having  dbtuned  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
forward  partisans  of  the  whig  faction.    He  was 
endued  with  a  species  of  eloquence  which,  though 
neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great 
facility,  and  was  so  plausible  on  all  subjects, 
that  even  when  he  misrepresented  the  truth, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  seldom 
failed  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for 
whose  hearing  his  harangue  was  chiefly  in- 
tended.   He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  public  fbnds,  and  understood  the 
whole  mystery  of  stockjobbing.     This  know- 
ledge produced  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  MONET  CORPORATIONS,  which  served  to  en- 
hance his  importance." 

Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  such  was  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  stockjobbing  government, 
composed  of  bank  and  state,  resting  for  sup- 
port on  heartless  corporations,  and  lending  the 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  country  to  the  inter- 
ested schemes  of  projectors  and  adventurers. 
Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  during 
this  period)  and  who  would  not  mistake  it 
(leaving  out  names  and  dates)  for  a  description 
of  our  own  times,  in  our  own  America,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  thousand  affiliated  institutions  which 
grew  up  under  its  protection  during  its  long 
reign  of  power  and  corruption  ?  But,  to  pro- 
ceed, with  English  history : 

Among  the  corporations  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  or  moulded  by 
him  into  the  ||rm  which  they  have  smce  worn, 
were  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  In- 
surance Company,  the  London  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Charitable  Corporation,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  besides  the  exchequer  and  fund- 
ing systems,  which  were  the  macbinoa   for 
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Bmuggling  debts  and  taxes  upon  the  people  and 
saddling  them  on  posterity.  All  these  schemes 
were  brought  forward  under  the  pretext  of  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  nation,  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  assisting  the  poor,  encour- 
aging agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufiMjtures ; 
and  saving  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  loans 
and  taxes.  Such  were  the  pretexts  for  all  the 
schemes.  They  were  generally  conceived  by 
low  and  crafty  adventurers,  adopted  by  the 
minister,  carried  through  parliament  by  bribery 
and  corruption,  flourished  their  day ;  and  end^ 
in  ruin  and  disgrace.  A  brief  notice  of  the  ori- 
gin and  pretensions  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
may  serve  for  a  sample  of  all  the  rest,  and  be 
an  instructive  lesson  upon  the  wisdom  of  all 
government  projects  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 
I  say,  a  notice  of  its  origin  and  pretensions ;  for 
the  progress  and  termination  of  the  scheme  are 
known  to  everybody,  while  few  know  (what 
the  philosophy  of  history  should  be  most  for- 
ward to  teach)  that  this  renowned  scheme  of 
fraud,  disgrace,  a^d  ruin,  was  the  invention  of  a 
London  scrivener,  adopted  by  the  king  and  his 
minister,  passed  through  parliament  by  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £574,000 ;  and  that  its  vaunt- 
ed object  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation,  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  the  subject,  to  encourage 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  enrich  all 
orders  of  men.  These  are  the  things  which 
should  be  known ;  these  are  the  things  which 
philosophy,  teaching  by  the  example  of  .history, 
proposes  to  tell,  in  order  that  the  follies  of  one 
age  or  nation  may  be  a  warning  to  others ;  and 
this  is  what  I  now  want  to  show.  I  road  again 
from  the  same  historian : 

^The  king  (Georse  I.)  having  recommended 
to  the  Commons  the  consideration  of  proper 
means  for  lessening  the  national  debt  was  a 
prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea  act,  which  be- 
came productive  of  so  much  mischief  and  infat- 
uation. The  scheme  was  projected  by  Sir  John 
Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was 
possessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility  and 
Doldness  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  He 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  He  aztswered  all  their  objections,  and 
the  plan  was  adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own 
private  advantage  in  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign. The  pretence  for  the  scheme  was  to  dis- 
charge the  national  debt,  by  reducing  all  the 
funds  into  one.  The  Bank  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  outbid  each  other.  The  South  Sea 
Company  altered  their  original  plan,  and  offered 


such  high  terms  to  government  that  the  pnipo> 
sals  of  the  Bank  were  rejected :  and  a  hUl  waa 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, formed  on  the  plan  presented  by  tha 
South  Sea  Company.  The  bill  passed  vithoot 
amendment  or  division ;  and  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1720,  received  the  royal  assent  Bdbn 
any  subscription  could  be  made,  a  fictitiona 
stock  of  £574,000  had  been  disp^  of  by  the 
directors  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  bOL 
Great  part  of  this  was  distribute  amoiK  tha 
Earl  Sunderland,  Mr.Craggs,  Secretary  of  Stitc^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  DachesB 
of  Kendall,  the  Countess  of  Platen,  and  her  Ivo 
nieces"  (mistresses  of  the  king,  &c} 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  origin  and  preteoaioos 
of  nearly  aU  the  great  corporations  whidi  iren 
chartered  and  patronized  by  the  Wai^evlup: 
all  of  them  brought  forward  under  the  pretext 
of  relieving  the  people  and  the  govenimentr- 
nearly  all  of  them  founded  in  finnid  or  feDy^ 
carried  through  by  corruption — sad  endiog  in 
disgrace  and  calamity.  Leaving  out  namei^ 
and  who  would  not  suppose  that  I  had  beeo 
reading  the  history  of  our  own  country  in  o« 
own  times  ?  The  picture  suits  the  United 
States  in  1840  as  well  as  it  suited  Snglandin 
1720 :  but  at  one  pointy  the  conqiaraon,  if 
pushed  a  step  further,  would  entirely  M  \  all 
these  corporation  plunderers  were  punished  in 
England  1  Though  &vored  by  the  king  and 
ministry,  they  were  detested  by  the  people,  and 
pursued  to  the  extremity  of  law  and  jostict 
The  South  Sea  swindlers  were  fined  and  impris- 
oned— their  property  confiscated— their  namea 
attainted — and  themselves  declared  incapaUa 
of  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  in  the 
kingdom.  The  president  and  cashier  of  the 
charitable  corporcUion — (which  was  diartend 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  whidi 
swindled  the  said  poor  out  of  X600,000  atcrling) 
— this  president  and  this  cashier  were  ponued 
into  Holland — captured — brought  back— crini- 
nally  punished — and  made  to  disgoi^  thev 
plunder.  Others,  authors  and  -  managera  of  nr 
rious  criminal  corporations,  were  also  punished: 
and  in  this  the  parallel  ceases  between  the  £n^ 
lish  times  and  our  own.  With  us,  the  swin- 
dling corporations  are  triumphant  over  law  and 
government  Their  managers  are  in  high  plaoea 
— give  the  tone  to  society — and  riot  m  wealth. 
Those  who  led,  or  counselled  the  greatest  rain 
which  this,  or  any  country  ever  bebrfd— (he 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes— these  leaden^  thdr 
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ooDBfldlon  and  abetton^  ave  now  potental  widi 
tlie  fedenl  gorenuneiit— IbmiBh  plans  for  new 
fljitemsof  rel]ef--aiid  are  as  bold  and  pene- 
Teriog  18  ever  m  aeiang  upon  goronunant 
money  and  goTemmflnt  credit  to  aooompliah 
their  own  Tiews.  In  all  thiB)  the  parallel  oeaees ; 
tod  onr  America  sinks  in  the  comparison. 

Corporation  credit  was  mined  in  Great 
Britain,  hj  the  ezplosions  of  hanks  and  com- 
pinies— bj  the  bursting  of  bubbles-^y  the  de- 
tMiioQ  ci  their  crimes — and  by  the  crowning 
citastropbe  of  the  South  Sea  scheme:  it  is 
equally  rained  with  us,  and  by  the  same  means, 
lad  by  the  crowning  yillany  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Bank  and  state  can  no  longer 
go  together  in  oar  America:  the  government 
cm  no  longer  repose  upon  corporations.  This 
is  the  case  with  us  in  1841 ;  and  it  was  the  case 
vith  Great  Britain  in  1720.  The  South  Sea 
explosion  dissolred  (for  a  long  time)  the  con- 
nedkn  there;  the  explosion  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  has  dissolTod  it  here.  New 
MfaemeB  become  indispensable:  and  in  both 
eoontries  the  same  altematiye  is  adopted. 
HsTing  exhausted  corporation  credit  in  iSng- 
hnd,  the  Walpole  whigs  had  recourse  to  gor- 
emment  credit,  and  establiBhed  a  Board  of 
Exchequer,  to  strike  government  paper.  In 
like  manner,  the  new  whigs,  having  exhausted 
corporation  credit  with  us,  have  recourse  to 
goremment  credit  to  supply  its  place ;  and  send 
08  a  plan  for  a  federal  eiDchequer,  copied  with 
nch  fidelity  of  imitation  from  the  British  origi- 
nal that  the  description  of  one  seems  to  be  the 
deecription  of  the  other.  Of  course  I  speak  of 
the  exchequer  feature  of  the  plan  alone.  For 
IS  to  all  the  rest  of  our  cabinet  scheme — its 
hanking  and  brokerage  conceptions — ^its  ex- 
change and  deposit  operations— its  three  dollar 
lines  in  paper  for  one  dollar  specie  in  hand — 
its  miserable  one-half  of  one  per  centum  on  its 
Chaage^ey  transactions — ^its  Gheapside  under- 
l^iddmgB  of  rival  bankers  and  brokers  :--as  to 
all  these  follies  (for  they  do  not  amount  to  the 
^ty  of  errors)  they  are  not  copied  from  any 
part  of  the  British  exchequer  system,  or  any 
0^  system  that  I  ever  heard  o^  but  are  the  un- 
contested and  uurivaUed  production  of  our  own 
^iDcncan  genhis.  I  repeat  it :  our  administra- 
tion stands  to-day  where  the  British  govern- 
>M&t  stood  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
CotpontioQ  credit  exhausted.  nuUio  credit  is 


resorted  to;  and  the  machinery  of  an  exchequer 
(tf  issues  becomes  the  instrument  of  cheating 
and  plundering  the  people  in  both  countries. 
The  British  invent:  we  copy:  and  the  copy 
proves  the  sch<rfar  to  be  worUiy  of  the  master. 
Here  is  the  British  act  Let  usread  some  parts 
of  it :  and  recognize  in  its  design,  its  structure^ 
its  object)  its  provisions,  and  its  machinery,  the 
true  original  of  this  plan  (the  exchequer  part) 
which  the  united  wisdom  of  our  administration 
has  sent  down  to  us  for  our  acceptance  and  rati* 
fication.  I  read,  not  firom  the  separate  and  de- 
tached acts  of  the  first  and  second  Geoige,  but 
from  the  revised  and  perfocted  system  as  cor- 
rected and  perpetuated  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  (Here  Mr.  Benton  compared  the 
tvro  systems  through  the  twenty  sections 
which  compose  the  British  act,  and  the  same 
number  which  compose  the  exchequer  bill  <^ 
this  administration.) 

Here^  resumed  Mr.  B.  is  the  original  of  our 
exchequer  scheme  I  here  is  the  original  of  which 
our  united  administration  has  unanimously  sent 
us  down  a  faithful  copy.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  exchequer-^ its  design  —  operation — and 
mode  of  action — they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing!  identically  the  same.  The  design  of 
both  is  to  substitute  government  credit  for  cor- 
poration credit — ^to  strike  paper  money  for  the 
use  of  the  government — to  make  this  paper  a 
currency,  as  well  as  a  means  of  raising  loans— to 
cover  up  and  hide  national  debt — ^to  avoid  pre- 
sent taxes  in  order  to  increase  them  an  hun- 
dred fold  in  future — ^to  throw  the  burdens  of 
the  present  day  upon  a  future  day ;  and  to  load 
posterity  with  our  debts  in  addition  to  their 
own.  The  design  of  both  is  the  same,  and  the 
structure  of  both  is  the  same.  The  English 
board  consists  of  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  time 
being,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king;  our  board  is  to  consist  of  the  See- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
English  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
form  and  mode  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  ex* 
chequer  bills ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  saine  by 
our  treasury  notes.  The  English  bills  are  to  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  public;  our 
treasuiy  notes  are  to  be  reonved  in  like  manner 
in  aU  federal  payments.  The  English  board  i^ 
pomts  paymasters,  clerks  and  officers  to  aissist 
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tbem  in  the  woik  of  the  exchequer ;  onra  is  to 
^[ipoint  agents  in  the  States,  with  officers  and 
clerks  to  assist  them  in  the  same  wo^  The 
En^sh  paymasters  are  to  g^  honds,  and  he 
sabject  to  inspection ;  oar  agents  aie  to  do  and 
submit  to  the  same.  The  English  exchequer 
bills  are  to  serre  for  a  currency ;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  board  may  contract  with  persons, 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  to  take  and  dr- 
enlate  them ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  thing 
through  its  agencies  in  the  States  and  terri- 
tories. The  Engliifli  exchequer  bills  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  ready  money ;  ours  are  to  be  ex- 
changed in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  the 
plans  are  the  same,  one  copied  from  the  other, 
identical  in  design,  in  structure^  and  in  mode  of 
operation ;  and  wherein  they  differ  (as  they  do 
in  some  details),  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  For  example :  1.  The  British  pay 
interest  on  their  bills,  and  ruse  the  interest 
when  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  market 
Ours  are  to  pay  no  interest^  and  will  depreciate 
from  the  day  they  issue.  2.  The  British  cancel 
and  destroy  their  bills  when  once  paid :  we  are 
to  reissue  ours,  like  common  bank  notes,  until 
worn  out  with  use.  3.  The  British  make  no 
small  bills;  none  less  than  £100  sterling 
($500),  we  begin  with  five  dollars,  like  the  old 
continentals ;  and,  like  them,  will  soon  be  down 
to  one  dollar,  and  to  a  shilling.  4  The  British 
board  could  issue  no  bill  except  as  specially  au- 
thorised from  time  to  time  by  act  of  Parliar 
ment :  ours  is  to  keep  out  a  pezpetual  issue  of 
fifteen  miltions ;  thus  creating  a  perpetual  debt 
to  that  amount.  5.  The  British  board  was  to 
have  no  deposit  of  government  stocks :  ours  are 
to  have  a  deposit  of  five  millions,  to  be  con- 
verted into  money  when  needed,  and  to  consti- 
tute another  permanent  debt  to  that  amount 
6.  The  British  gave  a  true  title  to  their  ex- 
chequer act:  we  give  a  fidse  one  to  ours.  They 
entitled  thdrs,  ^^An  act  for  regulating  the 
issuing  and  faying  off^  of  exchequer  bUl$:  " 
we  entitie  ours,  ^^A  bill  amendatory  of  the 
eeveral  acts  establiehing  the  Treasury  de- 
partment/*  In  these  and  a  few  other  particu- 
lars the  two  exchequers  differ  $  but  in  all  the 
essential  features— design — structure— operation 
— they  are  the  same. 

Having  shown  that  our  proposed  exchequer 
was  a  copy  of  the  British  system,  and  that  we 
are  haying  recourse  to  it  under  the  same  car" 


cumstances:  that  in  both  countries  it  is  atnnsit 
from  corporation  credit  deceased,  to  goreniment 
credit  which  is  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  new  follies 
and  new  extravagances :  having  shown  this,  I 
next  propose  to  show  the  manner  m  which  this 
exdiequer  system  has  worked  in  Englind,  iJttiL, 
from  its  workings  there,  we  may  judge  of  its 
woridngs  here.  This  is  readily  done.  Some 
dates  and  figures  vriU  acoomplidi  the  task,  and 
enlighten  our  understandings  on  a  pdnt  bo  od- 
portant  I  say  some  dates  and  figures  will  do 
it.  Thus :  at  the  oonmiencement  of  tins  system 
in  England  the  annual  taxes  were  5  millioos 
sterling :  they  are  now  50  millions.  The  pnblk 
debt  was  then  40  millions :  it  is  now  900  mil- 
lions, the  unfimded  items  included.  The  in- 
terest and  management  of  the  debt  were  thenl^ 
millions :  they  are  now  30  Tnillinma. 

Here  Mr.  B.  exhibited  a  book— -the  index  to 
the  British  Statutes  at  large  containing  a  re- 
ference to  all  the  issues  oiexdttKpiv  bills  from 
the  last  year  <^  the  reign  of  George  I.  (1727) 
to  the  €eurth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present 
Majesty  (1840).  He  showed  the  amounts  issoed 
under  each  reign,  and  the  parallel  growth  of  the 
national  debt,  until  these  issues  exceeded  a 
thousand  millions,  and  the  debt,  after  all  pay- 
ments nuuie  upon  it,  is  still  near  one  thousaod 
millions.  Mr.  B.  here  pointed  out  the  annual 
issues  under  each  reign,  and  then  the  totals  for 
each  reign,  showing  that  the  issues  wen  small 
and  &r  betvreen  in  the  beginning— large  asd 
close  together  in  the  conclusion-Hmd  that  it 
was  now  going  on  faster  than  ever. 

The  following  was  the  table  of  the  issues  na- 
dereach  reign: 


0«o.  L  In  17ST  (one  T^Kt\ 
Qecc  IL  horn  1787  to  1760  (SSTOinX 
Oca  IIL  ftora  17S0  to  18S0  (60  TMnl 
Om.  IY.  ftom  1890  to  1881  (11  jtuA 
WUL  IV.  from  1881  to  1887  (6  jmn\ 
Yiotorlft  L  from  1887  to  1640  (4  jrMnX 


1«.0«U« 

i«a,d(»jN 


Near  twelve  hundred  millions  of  poonds  stal- 
ling in  less  than  a  century  and  a  qoarter— va 
may  say  three-quarters  of  a  century,  for  tke 
great  mass  of  the  issues  have  taken  place  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
first  issue  was  the  third  of  a  million;  uoder 
George  IL,  the  average  annual  issoe  was  the 
third  of  a  million ;  under  Geoi^  IIL,  the  aih 
nual  average  was  nine  millions ;  under  Geotig? 
IV.it  was  thirty  millions  s  under  WilliaiB  IT* 
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twenty-three  milliofiiB ;  and  under  Yictoriai  it  Ib 
twenty-one  miltions.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
the  system — sudi  the  danger  of  oommencing  the 
isnie  of  piqser  money  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
government* 

This,  continued  Mr,  B^  is  the  firoit  of  the  ex- 
chequer issues  in  England,  and  it  shows  both 
the  npid  growth  and  dangerous  perrendon  of 
ncfa  iHues.  The  first  bills  of  this  kind  erer 
ifisoed  in  that  country  were  under  William  TIL, 
commonly  called  the  Prince  of  Orange^  in  the 
year  169^  They  were  issued  to  supply  the 
ftlaoe  temporarily  of  the  coin,  which  was  all 
ealled  m  to  be  reooined  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  first  bills  were 
pat  out  by  King  William  only  for  this  tem- 
poniy  purpose,  and  were  issued  as  low  as  ten 
pounds  and  fire  pounds  sterling.  It  was  not 
mitil  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  and 
when  corporation  credit  had  failed,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  reriyed  the  idea  of  these  bills^  and 
penerted  them  into  a  currency,  and  into  iostru- 
ments  for  raising  money  for  the  serrice  of  the 
government  His  practice  was  to  issue  these 
bilb  to  supply  present  wants,  instead  of  laying 
taxes  or  making  a  &ir  and  open  loan.  When 
doe,  a  new  issup  took  up  the  old  issue ;  and 
when  the  quantity  would  become  great^  the 
whole  werefbnded ;  that  is  to  say  saddled  upon 
posterity.  The  truit  of  the  system  is  seen  in 
the  900,000,000  of  debt  which  Great  Britain 
ctill  owes,  after  all  the  payments  made  upon  it. 
The  amount  is  enormous,  OTerwhelming^  appal- 
ling ;  such  as  nerer  could  haye  been  created  un- 
der any  system  of  taxes  or  loans.  In  the  nature 
of  things  gOTemment  expenditure  has  its  limits 
when  it  has  to  proceed  upon  taxation  or  bor- 
rowipg.  Taxes  haye  their  limit  in  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  pay :  loans  hare  their  limit  in 
the  capacity  of  men  to  lend ;  and  both  haye 
their  restraints  in  the  responsibility  and  pub- 
Hcity  of  the  operation.  Taxes  cannot  be  laid 
without  exdting  the  inquiry  of  the  people. 
I^Mks  cannot  be  made  without  their  demanding 
wherefore.  Money,  i.  e.  gold  and  siWer,  cannot 
be  ohtained,  but  in  limited  and  reasonable 
tmoonta,  and  all  these  restraints  impose  limits 
tipon  the  amount  of  goyemment  expenditure 
and  gorernment  debt.  Not  so  with  the  noise- 
less, insidious,  boundless  progress  of  debt  and 
expenditure  upon  the  issue  of  goyemment  pa- 
pvl   The  silent  working  of  the  press  is  un- 


heard by  the  people.  Whether  it  is  on^  millioQ 
or  twenty  millions  that  is  struck,  is  all  one  to 
them.  When  the  time  comes  for  payment^  the 
silent  operation  of  the  iimding  system  succeeds 
to  the  silent  operation  of  the  printing  press ; 
and  thus  extrayagant  expenditures  go  on— ^a 
mountain  of  debt  grows  up— deyouring  interest 
accrues — and  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  pos- 
terity, to  crush  suooeedii^  ages,  after  demoralifl- 
ing  the  age  which  contracted  it 

The  British  debt  is  the  fruit  of  the  exchequer 
system  in  Qreat  Britain,  the  same  that  we  are 
now  urged  to  adopt,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  frightful  as  is  its  amount,  that  ia 
only  one  branch— one  part  of  the  fruit— of  the 
iniquitous  and  nefarious  irystem.  Other  parts 
remain  to  be  stated,  and  the  fint  that  I  name 
is,  that  a  large  part  of  this  enormous  debt  is 
wholly  fidse  and  factitious  !  McGulloch  states 
two-fifths  to  be  fictitious;  other  writen  say 
more ;  but  his  authority  is  the  highest,  and  I 
prefertogobyit  In  his  commercial  dictionary, 
now  on  my  table,  under  the  word  ^^yiinds,"  he 
shows  the  means  by  which  a  stock  for  JCIOO 
would  be  granted  when  only  MO  or  £70  were 
paid  for  it ;  and  goes  on  to  say : 

^  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  prindpal 
of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two- 
fifths  more  than  the  amount  actually  adyanced 
by  the  lender." 

So  that  the  English  people  are  bound  for  two- 
fifths  more  of  capital,  and  pay  two-fifths  more 
of  annual  interest,  on  account  of  their  debt  than 
they  eyer  receiyed.  Two-fifths  of  900,000,000 
is  360,000,000 ;  and  two-fifths  of  80,000,000  is 
12,000,000 ;  so  that  here  is  fictitious  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $1,600,000,000  of  our  money,  draw- 
mg  960,000,000  of  interest,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  neyer  receiyed  a  cent ;  and  into  which 
they  were  Juggled  and  cheated  by  the  frauds 
and  yillanies  of  the  exchequer  and  funding  sys- 
tems !  those  systems  which  we  are  now  unani- 
mously inyited  by  our  administration  to  adopt. 
The  next  fruit  of  this  system  is  that  of  the  kind 
of  money,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  considered 
lent,  and  which  goes  to  make  up  the  three-fifths 
of  the  debt  admitted  to  haye  been  receiyed ; 
about  the  one-half  of  it  was  receiyed  in  depre- 
dated paper  during  the  long  bank  suspension 
which  took  pUce  from  1797  to  1823,  and  during 
which  time  the  depreciation  sunk  as  low  as  30 
per  centum.    Here,  then,  is  another  deduction 
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of  near  one-third  to  be  taken  off  the  one-half  of   that  it  has  made  the  great  body  of  the  people 


the  three-fifths  which  is  ooonted  as  having  been 
adyanced  by  the  lenders.  Finally,  another  bit^ 
ter  drop  is  found  in  this  cup  of  indebtedness, 
that  the  lenders  were  mostly  jobbers  and  gam- 
blers in  stocks,  without  a  shilling  of  their  Own 
to  go  upon,  and  who  by  the  tricks  of  the  system 
became  the  creditors  of  the  goyemment  for  mil- 
lions. These  gentry  would  puff  the  stocks  which 
they  had  received — sell  them  at  some  advance — 
and  then  lend  the  government  a  part  of  its  own 
money.  These  are  the  lenders — ^these  the  re- 
ceivers of  thirty  millions  sterling  of  taxes — 
these  the  scrip  nobility  who  cast  the  hereditary 
nobles  into  the  shade,  and  who  hold  tributary 
to  themselves  all  the  property  and  all  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  British  empire.  And 
this  is  the  state  of  things  whidi  our  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  for  our  imitation. 

This  is  the  way  the  exchequer  and  fimcting 
system  have  worked  in  England;  and  let  no 
one  say  they  will  not  work  in  the  same  manner 
in  our  own  country.  The  system  is  the  same 
in  all  countries,  and  will  work  alike  every  where. 
Qo  into  it,  and  we  shall  have  every  fruit  of  the 
system  which  the  English  people  now  have; 
and  of  this  most  of  our  young  States^  and  of 
our  cities,  and  corporations,  which  have  gone 
into  the  borrowing  business  upon  their  bonds, 
are  now  living  examples.  Their  bonds  were 
their  exchequer  bills.  They  used  them  pro- 
fusely,  extravagantly,  madly,  as  all  paper  credit 
is  used.  Their  bonds  were  sold  under  par, 
though  the  discount  was  usually  hid  by  a  trick : 
pay  W1M  often  received  in  depreciated  paper. 
Sharpers  frequently  nuide  the  purchase,  who  had 
nothing  to  pay  but  a  part  of  tJie  proceeds  of  the 
same  bonds  when  sold.  And  thus  the  States 
and  cities  are  bound  for  debts  which  are  in  a 
great  degree  fictitious,  and  are  bound  to  lenders 
who  had  nothing  to  lend;  and  such  are  the 
tnnda  of  the  system  whidi  is  presented  to  us, 
and  must  be  our  fate,  if  we  go  mto  the  exche- 
quer system. 

I  have  shown  the  effect  of  an  exchequer  of 
issues  in  Great  Britain  to  strike  paper  money 
for  a  currency,  and  as  a  substitute  for  loans  and 
taxes.  I  have  shown  that  this  system,  adopted 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  upon  the  failure  of  cor- 
poration credit,  has  been  tiie  means  of  smuggling 
a  mountain  load  of  debt  upon  the  British  people^ 
two-fifths  of  which  is  frandnlent  and  fictitious ; 


tributaries  to  a  handful  of  fbndholders,  most  of 
whom,  without  owning  a  shilling,  were  eniUed 
by  the  fhuids  of  the  paper  system  and  the  fund- 
ing system,  to  lend  millions  to  the  goremmeDt 
I  have  shown  that  this  system,  thus  minoas  m 
England^  was  the  resort  of  a  crafty  minister  to 
substitute  government  credit  for  the  exhausted 
credit  of  the  moneyed  corporations,  and  the  a- 
ploded  bubbles ;  and  I  have  shown  thit  the 
exchequer  plan  now  presented  to  us  by  cor  tdr 
ministration,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  English 
original.  I  have  shown  all  this ;  and  now  the 
question  is,  shall  we  adopt  this  copy?  This 
is  the  question ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  im- 
plies the  humiliating  oondusicn,  that  we  hm 
foi*got  that  we  have  a  constitution,  and  we  hiie 
gone  back  to  the  worst  era  of  English  history— 
to  times  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  to  tike  les- 
sons in  the  science  of  political  economy.  Sir, 
we  have  a  Constitution !  and  if  there  was  anj 
thing  better  established  than  another,  at  tlie 
time  of  its  adoption,  it  was  that  the  new  goven- 
ment  was  a  hard-money  government,  made  hf 
hard-money  men,  who  had  seen  and  Mi  tbo 
evils  of  government  paper,  and  who  intended 
for  ever  to  cut  off  the  new  government  from  the 
use  of  that  dangerous  expedient.  The  qaestioB 
was  made  in  the  Convention  (for  there  was  a 
small  pq)er  money  party  in  that  bodyX  sad 
solemnly  decided  that  the  government  shooU 
not  emit  paper  money,  bills  of  credit,  or  paper 
currency  of  any  kind.  It  appears  firom  the  )o^ 
tory  of  the  Convention,  that  the  first  draft  of 
the  constitution  contained  a  p^per  daose,  and 
that  it  stood  in  connection  with  the  power  to 
raise  money ;  thus :  ^  7h  borrow  money,  axd 
emit  bUU,  on  the  credU  of  the  United  Staies." 
When  this  clause  came  up  for  consideratia^ 
Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  thi 
words,  ^^and  emit  bUle,^  and  was  seconded  hf 
Mr.  Pierce  Butier.  *"  Mr.  Madison  tiioa^  '^ 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  being  made  a 
tender."  <<  Mr.  Ellsworth  thougihttiiis  a  ftTwaUe 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper 
money.  The  mischief  of  the  various  ezpefi- 
ments  which  had  been  made^  were  now  fresh  ■ 
the  public  mind,  and  had  excited  the  dsignstof 
all  the  respectable  part  of  America.  By  with- 
holding the  power  firom  the  new  gorenimcot, 
more  fiiends  of  inflne&oe  would  be  gaiDod  toit 
than  by  almost  any  thiog  else^    Paper  moo^ 
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GHim no OMO  be  zkeoesBaiy.  Giye  the  govern- 
iDBot  credit,  end  other  veeouroes  will  offer.  The 
power  may  do  hann,  never  good."  Mr,  Wilson 
Bud :  ''It  will  have  a  most  ealutary  influence  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  paper  money.  This  expedient  can 
never  snooeed  while  its  mischiefs  are  remem- 
bered; and  as  long  as  it  can  be  resorted  to,  it 
will  be  a  bar  to  other  resources."  "  Mr.  Butler 
remarked  that  paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no 
ooqntry  in  Europe.  He  was  uigent  for  disarm- 
ing the  government  of  such  a  power."  ^  Mr. 
Beid  thought  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would 
be  as  alarming  as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Reve- 
lations.'' ''Mr.  Langdon  had  rather  n^t  the 
wbole  plan  than  retain  the  three  words,  ^and 
emit  bills.' "  A  few  members  spoke  in  ftvor  of 
retaining  the  clause ;  but,  on  taking  the  vote, 
the  sense  of  the  convention  was  almof  t  unani- 
monsljr  against  it.  Nine  States  voted  for  strik- 
ing out :  two  for  retaining. 

If  there  were  a  thousand  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  &vor  of  paper  money,  I  should  still 
be  against  it — against  the  thing  itself  per  $e 
snd  propter  se— on  account  of  its  own  inherent 
b^ness  and  vice.  But  the  Constitution  is 
against  it— clearly  so  upon  its  face ;  upon  its 
bistoiy ;  upon  its  early  practice ;  upon  its  uni- 
i«n  interpretation.  The  universal  expression 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was,  that  the  new 
gorenunent  waa  a  hard  money  government, 
Bade  by  hard  money  men,  and  that  it  was  to 
ia?e  the  country  from  the  curse  of  pH)er  money. 
This  was  the  universal  language — ^this  the  uni- 
Tersal  sentiment ;  and  this  hard  money  diar- 
•cter  of  the  new  government  was  one  of  the 
great  reoonunendations  in  its.  &vor,  and  one  of 
the  diief  inducements  to  its  adoption.  All  the 
^7  action  of  the  government  conformed  to 
this  idea— all  its  early  legislation  was  as  true 
to  hard  money  as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole.  The 
veiy  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  collection  of 
dnties  on  imports,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  new  government's  existence,  and  enacted 
hy  the  very  men  who  had  framed  the  Consti- 
tation— this  first  act  required  those  duties  to  be 
paid  ^  in  gold  and  aUver  coin  only  ;  "  the  word 
M/y,  which  is  a  contraction  for  the  old  English 
one/y,  being  added  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
an  intrusion,  or  an  injection  of  a  particle  of 
paper  money  mto  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.    The  first  act  for  the  sale  of  public 


lands  requited  them  to  be  paid  for  in  *'  epedt  ^ 
— ^the  specie  circular  of  1836  was  only  the  en- 
forcement of  that  act;  and  the  hard  money 
clause  in  the  independent  treasury  was  a  re- 
vival of  these  two  original  and  fundamental 
revenue  laws.  Such  were  the  early  legislative 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by  the  men 
who  made  it;  and  corresponding  with  these 
for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
government,  were  the  interpretations  of  all 
public  men,  and  of  no  one  more  emphatically 
than  of  him  who  is  now  the  prominent  mem- 
ber of  this  administration,  and  to  whose  hand 
public  opinion  attributes  the  elaborate  defence 
of  the  Cabinet  Exchequer  plan  which  has  been 
sent  down  to  us.  In  two  speeches,  delivered 
by  that  gentleman  in  the  House  <^  Representa- 
tives in  the  year  1816,  ^e  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  the  hard  money  character  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  paper 
system: 

^Ko  nation  had  a  better  currency  than  the 
United  States.  There  was  no  nation  which  had 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care :  for  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  and  those  who  had 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  the  subject,  were 
hard  money  men.  They  had  felt  and  dmy  ap- 
preciated the  evils  of  a  paper  medium :  they, 
therefore,  sedulously  guiurded  the  currency  or 
tiie  United  States  from  debasement  The  l^al 
currency  of  the  United  States  was  gold  and 
silver  coin:  this  was  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  Congress  had  run  into  no  folly.  Gold 
and  silver  curren<7  was  the  law  of  the  land 
at  home,  and  the  law  of  the  world  abroad :  there 
could,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  be 
90  other  currency." 

So  spake  the  present  Secretary  of  State  in 
February,  1816 ;  and  speaking  so,  he  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  statesman, 
and  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live. 
He  was  right  in  saying  that  Congress,  up  to 
that  time,  had  run  into  no  folly  in  relation  to 
the  currency ;  that  is  to  say,  had  not  attempted 
to  supersede  the  hard  money  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a  national  curren<7  of  paper.  I  can  say 
the  sanoe  for  Congress  up  to  the  present  day. 
Can  the  Secretary  answer  in  like  manner  for 
the  cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  Can  he 
say  of  ity  that  iX  has  run  into  no  folly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  ?  The  secretary  is  right 
again  in  saying  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  there  can  be  no  other  currency 
than  gold  and  silver.    Certainly  he  is  right. 
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Gk>ld  and  silter  is  the  measure  of  yalttee.  The 
actual  oondition  of  the  world  requires  that 
measure  to  he  uniform  and  uniyersal.  The 
whole  world  is  now  in  a  state  of  incessant  in- 
tercommunication. Commercial,  social,  politi- 
cal relations  are  universal.  Dealings  and  trans- 
actions are  immense.  All  nations,  cirilized  and 
barbarian,  acknowledge  the  validi^  of  the  gold 
and  silver  standard;  and  the  nation  that  should 
attempt  to  establish  another,  would  derange  its 
connections  with  the  world,  and  put  itself  with- 
out the  pale  of  its  monetary  system.  The  Sec- 
retary was  right  in  saying  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  universal  intercommunications  of  all  man- 
kind, there  could  be  no  measure  of  values  but 
that  which  was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
that  all  must  eonform  tp  that  measure.  In  this 
he  showed  a  grasp  of  mind — a  comprehension 
and  profundity  of  intellect— which  merits  en- 
comium, and  which  casts  far  into  the  shade  the 
lawyer-like  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  report, 
which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 

The  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rives]  felici- 
tates himself  upon  the  character  of  these  pro- 
posed exchequer  bills,  because  they  are  not  to 
be  declared  by  law  to  be  a  legal  tender :  as  if 
there  was  any  necessity  for  such  a  declaration! 
Far  above  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity !  far  above  the  legal  tender,  which  the 
statute  enacts,  is  the  forced  tender  which  neces- 
sity compels.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
statutory  enactment :  the  paper  will  soon  enact 
the  law  for  itself— that  law  whidi  no  power 
can  resist,  no  weakness  can  shun,  no  art  elude, 
no  cunning  escape.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  all 
paper  money  to  expel  all  hard  money;  and 
then  to  force  itself  into  every  man's  hand,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  for  any  hand  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  the  prerogative  of  all  paper  money 
to  do-  this,  and  of  govemment  paper  above  all 
other.  Let  this  govemment  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  paper  issues:  let  it  begin  to  stamp 
paper  for  a  currency,  and  it  will  quickly  find 
itself  with  nothing  but  paper  on  its  hands ; — 
paper  to  pay  out — ^paper  to  receive  in; — the 
specie  basis  soon  gone — and  the  vile  trash  de- 
preciating from  day  to  day  until  it  sinks  into 
nothing,  and  perishes  on  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  credulous,  and  the  helpless  part  <^ 
the  community. 

The  same  senator  [Mr.  Rivss]  consoles  him- 


self with  the  small  amount  of  these  enheqiHr 
lulls  which  are  to  be  issued— only  fifteen  mil- 
lioiiis.  of  dollars.  Alas!  sir,  does  he  reooUeet 
that  that  sum  is  seven  times  the  taoxmAaiwa 
first  emission  of  continental  bills  ?  that  it  is  tf* 
teen  times  the  amount  of  Sir  Robert  Wi^xM 
first  emission  of  exchequer  bills?  tad  double 
the  amount  of  the  first  emission  of  the  French 
assignats  ?  Does  he  consider  these  things,  sad 
recollect  that  it  is  the  first  step  only  whidi  costs 
the  difficulty?  and  that,  in  the  case  oi  gorera- 
ment  paper  money,  the  subsequent  progress  is 
raind  in  exact  propoption  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
first  step?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  first 
emission  of  our  continental  bills  was  two  mOkn 
of  dollars,  and  that  in  three  years  they  smoont- 
ed  to  two  hundred  millions?  that  the  first  issoe 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  exchequer  bills  wss 
the  thind  of  a  million,  and  that  they  hsve  sinn 
exceeded  a  thousand  millions?  that  the  first 
emission  of  assignats  was  the  third  of  a  mfl- 
liard  of  firancs,  and  that  in  seven  years  tfa^ 
amounted  to  forty-fire  thousand  miUiards? 
Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  will  be.  The 
first  issues  of  govemment  paper  are  smaD,  sad 
with  difficulty  obtained,  and  upon  plannble 
pretexts  of  necessity  and  relieC  The  sabse- 
quent  issues  are  laige,  and  obtained  without 
opposition,  and  put  out  without  the  fonnalitj 
of  an  excuse.  This  is  the  course,  and  thus  it 
will  be  with  us  if  we  once  begin.  We  propose 
fifleen  millions  for  the  start:  grant  it:  itwiH 
soon  be  fifteen  hundred  millions !  and  those 
who  go  to  that  excess  will  be  &r  less  UamsUe 
than  those  who  made  the  first  step. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  adnmustittiAi 
have  gone  back  far  beyond  the  times  of  Oenenl 
Hamilton — ^that  they  have  gone  to  the  times 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  I  prove  it  hj 
showing  how  fidthfiilly  they  copy  his  polkj  ii 
pursuing  the  most  fatal  of  his  measures.  le^ 
sir,  they  have  gone  back  not  menly  hr  beyoad 
where  Gtoeral  Hamilton  actually  stood,  but  to 
the  point  to  which  he  refbsed  toga  He  revised 
to  go  to  govemment  paper  money.  That  giest 
man,  though  a  friend  to  bank  p^^i  ***  ^ 
enemy  to  govemment  p^)er.  He  cendeuuisd 
and  deprecated  the  whole  system  of  goven- 
ment  issues.  He  has  left  his  own  sentineots 
on  record  on  this  point,  and  they  deserve  ia 
this  period  of  Hhib  retrogression  of  oor  goroB- 
menttobe  remembered^  and  to  be  cited  on  this 
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floor.  In  his  report  <m  a  natianal  bank  in  1791, 
he  no apanllel  between  the  dftngera  of  bank 
p^Kr  and  goremment  pq)er,  MWgntng  to  the 
latter^  ehancter  of  fiir  greatest  danger  and 
mBctief-an  opinion  in  which  I  folly  concnr 
with  him.  In  that  report^  he  thna  e3q>res8ed 
bimself  on  the  dangers  of  gOTemment  paper : 

'^  The  emitting  of  paper  money  bj  the  author- 
itj  of  the  goremment  is  wisely  prohibited 
to  the  indlfimial  States  bj  the  National  Gonsti- 
tation:  and  the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  should 
not  be  disregarded  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Though  paper  emissions,  under 
a  geoenJ  authority,  might  have  some  adVan- 
tagee  not  applicable,  and  be  free  from  disadyan- 
tagea  which  are  ^>plicable,  to  the  like  emissions 
bj  the  States  separately,  yet  ib»y  are  of  a  na- 
ture 80  liable  to  abns^— and,  it  may  eyen  be 
affirmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused — ^that  the 
wisdom  ai  the  goyemment  will  be  shown  in 
nerer  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seduc- 
ing iod  dangerous  an  expedient  The  stamping 
of  paper  is  an  operation  so  much  easier  than 
the  lajiog  of  taxes,  that  a  government  in  the 
pnctice  of  paper  emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in 
anj  sQch  emergency,  to  indulge  itself  too  fiur 
in  the  employment  of  that  resource,  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  one  less  auspicious  to  pre- 
sent popularity.  If  it  should  not  even  be  car^ 
ried  80  &r  as  to  be  rendered  an  absolute  bubble, 
itwoold  at  least  be  likely  to  be  extended  to  a 
dspve  which  would  occasion  an  inflated  and 
u^ial  Btate  of  things,  incompatible  with  the 
i^i^gnlirand  prosperous  course  of  the  political 
economy." 

A  dirision  has  taken  place  in  the  great  whig 
party  on  this  point.  It  has  split  into  two 
^inga— ft  great,  and  a  small  wing.  The  body 
^  the  paity  stand  ftst  on  the  Hamiltonian 
gnvndofl791:  a  fraction  of  the  party  have 
slid  back  to  the  Walpole  ground  of  1720.  The 
point  of  differenoe  between  them  is  a  govern- 
nwnt  bank  and  goyemment  paper  on  one  hand, 
and  a  banking  company  under  a  national  char- 
ter, ieaning  bank  notes^  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  "point  of  difference,  and  it  is  a  large  one, 
^  vimble  to  every  eye ;  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that,  with  all  my  olvjections  to  the  national 
i»Bk  and  its  paper,  I  am  fiur  more  opposed  to 
gOTenunent  banking,  and  to  government  issues 
^  paper  money. 

^  Tyler-Webster  whigs  are  for  government 
baiikiag«^»r  making  the  transit  fit>m  corporation 
^it,  no  longer  available,  to  government  credit, 
vhkh  is  to  stand  the  brunt  of  new  follies  and 
^^  extravagances.    They  go  for  the  British 
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exchequer  system,  with  all  the  folly  and  degra- 
dation of  modem  banking  superadded  and  en- 
grafted upon  it  And  what  are  the  pretexts  for 
this  flagrant  attempt?  The  same  that  were 
urged  by  the  scrivener,  John  Blunt,  in  favor  of 
his  South  Sea  bubble — and  by  the  gambler, 
John  Law,  in  ftvor  of  the  Mississippi  schone. 
To  relieve  the  public  distress — to  aid  the  gor- 
emment and  the  people—to  make  money  plen- 
ty, and  to  raise  the  price  of  property  and 
wages :  these  are  the  pretexts  which  usher  hi 
our  exchequer  scheme,  and  which  have  ushered 
in  all  the  ynper  money  bubbles  and  projects 
which  have  ever  aflOicted  and  disgraced  man- 
kind. Belief  to  the  people  has  been  the  pretext 
for  the  whole ;  and  they  have  all  ended  in  the 
same  way — ^in  the  enridmiient  of  sharpers — ^tha 
plunderof  nations— and  the  shame  of  govern- 
ments. All  these  schemes  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  same  way,  and  although  base 
upon  thdr  face,  and  clearly  big  with  shame  and 
ruin,  and  opposed  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the 
times,  yet  there  seem  to  be  seasons  of  national 
delusion  when  the  voice  of  judgment,  reason, 
and  honor  is  drovmed  under  the  clamor  of 
knaves  and  dupes ;  and  when  the  highest  re- 
conunendation  of  a  new  plan  is  its  absoluta 
folly,  knavery,  and  audacity.  Thus  it  was  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  the  moneyed  cor- 
porations under  the  protection  of  Walpole. 
Wise  men  opposed  all  the  mad  schemes  of  that 
day,  and  exposed  in  advance  all  their  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  issues.  Mr.  Shippen,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Mr.  Barnard,  Sir  WilUam  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Morpeth  (that  Howard 
blood  which  has  not  yet  degenerated),  all  these 
and  many  others  opposed  the  South  Sea^  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  other  mad  schemes  of  their 
day — to  be  overpowered  then,  but  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  quoted  with  honor  now.  The  chan- 
cellor of  France^  the  wise  and  virtuous  D'Agnes- 
sean,  was  exiled  from  Paris  by  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  opposing  and  exposing  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  of  the  gambler,  John  Law ;  but 
his  name  lives  in  the  pantheon  of  history ;  and 
I  take  a  pleasure  in  citing  it  here,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate,  as  well  in  honor  to  him,  as  to  en- 
courage others  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the 
noble  task  of  resiiting  the  mad  delusions  of  the 
day.  Every  nation  has  its  seasons  of  delusion. 
They  seem  to  come,  like  periodical  epidemics, 
once  in  so  many  ages  or  centuries ;  and  while- 
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they  rage,  neither  morals  nor  reason  can  make 
head  against  them.  The  have  to  ran  out  We 
haye  just  had  our  season  of  this  delusion,  when 
eyery  folly,  from  a  national  bank  whose  notes 
were  to  circulate  in  China^  to  the  Tnorw  mutti- 
caulis  whose  leayes  were  to  breed  fortunes  to 
the  envied  possessors ;  when  every  such  fi>Uy 
had  its  day  of  triumph  and  exultation  over  rea- 
son, Judgment,  morals  and  common  sense. 
Happily  this  season  is  passing  away — ^the  delu- 
sion is  wearing  off— before  this  cabinet  plan  of 
a  government  bank,  with  its  central  board,  its 
fifty-two  branches,  its  national  engine  to  strike 
paper,  its  brokerage  and  exchange  dealings,  its 
Cheapside  and  Change-Alley  operations  in  real 
business  transactions,  its  one^half  of  one  per 
centum  profits,  its  three  dollars  in  paper  money 
to  any  one  who  was  fool  enough  to  deposit  one 
dollar  in  the  hard :  happily  our  season  of  delu- 
non  is  passing  off  before  this  monstrous  scheme 
vras  presented.  Otherwise,  its  adoption  would 
have  been  inevitable.  Its  very  monstrosity 
would  have  made  it  irredstibly  captivating  to 
the  diseased  public  i^petite  if  presented  while 
still  in  its  morbid  state. 

But  the  senator  firom  Yixginia  who  sits  over 
the  way  [Mr.  Rives],  who  has  spoken  in  this 
debate,  and  who  appears  as  a  quaai  defender  of 
this  cabinet  plan  of  relief  he  demands  if  the 
senator  from  Missouri  (my  poor  self)  will  do 
nothing  to  ri^lieve  the  distress  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  ?    He  puts  the  question  to 
me,  and  I  answer  it  readily ;  yes !    I  will  do 
my  part  towards  relieving  this  distress,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  mode  whidi  he  seems  to  prefer 
— ^not  by  applying  a  cataplasm  oi  lamb-black 
and  rags  to  the  public  wounds !  whether  that 
cataplasm  should  be  administered  by  a  league 
of  coon-box  banks  in  the  States,  or  by  a  Biddle 
king  bank  in  Philadelphia,  or  by  a  Walpole 
exchequer  bank  in  Washington  city.  •  I  would 
relieve  the  distress  by  the  implication  of  vppnh 
priate  remedies  to  notorious  diseases — a  bank- 
rupt act  to  bankrupt  banks — taxation  to  bank 
.  issues — restoration  of  the  land  revenue  to  its 
-"proper  destination — ^the  impontion  of  economy 
-mpon  this  taxing,  borrowing,  squandering,  gold- 
oftkting,  paper4oving  administration;  and  by  re- 
oildliing,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  reign  of  demoo- 
•xNWf^^nomy,  and  hard  money. 
t^oi<f  ywqdistress !   still  the  distress.     Distress, 
9itQi^  Ite  ftaple  of  all  the  whig  speeches  made 


here,  and  of  all  the  cabinet  reparts  wbidi  ooon 
down  to  us.    Distress  is  the  staple  of  the  whok 
*'  Motley  is  their  only  wear."    Why,  «r,  I  hm 
heard  about  that  distress  before ;  and  1  am  il- 
most  tempted  to  intenupt  gentlemen  m  the 
midst  of  their  pathetic  rehearsals  as  the  Fnr 
of  Wakefield   interrupted  Jenkinson  in  the 
prison,  when  he  began  again  the  same  leeraed 
dissertation  upon  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of 
the  world;  and  gave  him  the  same  qnotationi 
from  Sanconiathan,  Manetho,  Berosoe,  and  Lu- 
canus  Ocellus,  with  which  he  entertaiiiBd  tha 
good  old  Vicar  at  the  &ir,  while  cheating  him 
out  of  Blackbeny,  after  having  cheated  Mow 
out  of  the  tolt    You  know  the  incident,  aid 
Mr.  B.  (addressmg  himself  to  Mr.  Aidter,  who 
was  nodding  recognition),  you  remember  the 
incident,  and  know  the  Vicar  begged  pardon 
for  interrupting  so  much  leamii^  with  the  de- 
claration of  his  belief  that  he  had  had  the  honor 
to  hear  it  all  before.    In  like  manner,  I  am  a^ 
most  tempted  to  stop  gentlemen  with  a  be^ 
pardon  for  interrupting  so  much  distress,  and 
declaring  my  belief  that  I  have  heard  it  all  b^ 
fore.    Gertun  it  is,  that  for  ten  yeai«  past  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  diatrees  on* 
tions  on  this  floor  |  and  for  -twenty-two  jein 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  distress  id  oer 
country ;  but  never  have  I  seen  it|  or  heardrf 
it,  that  it  djd  not  issue  firom  the  same  notoriooi 
fountain — ^the  m onstkd  coapoaJLTioxs— headed 
and  conducted  by  the  Juggeraaot  of  federal 
adoration,  the  Biddle  King  Bank  of  the  United 
Statesl    I  have  seen  this  distress  for  tvo and 
twenty  years ;  first,  from  1819  to  1826;  tbei 
again  in  ISSa-'SS^'S*— »37-^39 ;  and  I  « 
something  of  it  now.    The  Bank  of  the  Uuto: 
States  commenced  the  distress  in  1819,  aail 
gave  a  season  of  calamity  which  lasted  as  loqg 
as  one  of  the  seven  years'  plagues  of  £gf1>t- 
It  was  a  seven  years'  agony ;  but  at  that  (ia** 
distress  was  not  the  oljeet,  but  only  the  dtc: 
of  her  crimes  and  follies.    In  1832  she  leneve: 
the  distress  as  an  object  per  $e  and  ffrofUrtt 
to  force  a  renewal  of  her  charter.    Inl833r-'^ 
she  entered  upon  it  with  new  v%or— with  m* 
preparation— upon  an  immense  scale— and  a. 
her  forces— to  coerce  a  restontion  of  the  de- 
posits, which  the  patriot  Presidenl  had  aaitd 
by  taking  fi^nn  her.    In  1837  she  ho«kd  ^ 
conspira^  for  the  general  soqMosiQn  (and  ec 
compUshed  it  by  the  aid  of  the  dtsfmi^^ 
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totkn  act)  for  the  purpose  of  ooTering  up  and 
hidqg  her  own  iniolTency  in  a  general  catas- 
trophe, and  making  the  final,  agonizing  death- 
struggle,  to  datch  the  re<harter«    In  1839  she 
forcei  the  Moond  saspension  (which  took  place 
all  Bcmth  and  west  of  New  York)  and  endeav- 
ored to  force  it  all  north  and  east  of  that  place, 
and  make  it  imiTersal,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
own  impending  bankruptcy.    She  fidled  in  the 
nmretsality  of  this  second  suepensiGn  only  for 
want  of  the  means  and  power  which  the  gOT- 
enunent  deposits  would  have  giyen  her.    She 
sooceeded  with  her  limited  means,  and  in  her 
crippled  condition,  over  three-fourths  of  the 
UnioD ;  and  now  the  only  distress  felt  is  in  the 
places  which  hare  felt  her  power ; — ^in  the  parts 
of  the  oonntry  which  she  has  regulated — and 
arises  from  the  institutions  which  haye  followed 
her  lead^^beyed  her  impulse — imitated  her 
cample— and   now   keep  up,  for  their  own 
profit,  and  on  thdr  own  account,  the  distress 
of  which  they  were  nothing  hot  the  yicarious 
agents  in  the  beginning.    Sir,  there  has  been  no 
(fiatress  snioe  1819  which  did  not  come  from 
the  moneyed  corporations ;  and  since  1832,  all 
the  distren  which  we  haye  seen  has  been  facti- 
tioos  and  fiictious— contriyed  of  purpose,  made 
to  order,  promulgated  upon  edict — and  spread 
orer  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  discontents 
against  the  administration,  to  oyertum  the  de- 
ntocraej,  to  re-establish  federalism,  to  unite 
Iw^  tod  stale — and  to  deliver  up  the  credit 
and  reTQQue  of  the  Union,  and  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  people,  to  the  pillage  and  plun- 
der of  the  muckworm  nobility  which  the  crimes 
<if  the  paper  system  have  made  the  lords  of  the 
hiML   This  is  the  cmly  distress  we  have  seen ; 
^  had  it  not  been  that  (}od  had  given  our 
^oaatrj  a  Jackson,  their  daring  schemes  would 
*11  hare  sncoeeded ;  and  we  and  our  children, 
»d  all  the  property  and  labor  of  our  country, 
^(^>Qld  have  been  as  completely  tributary  to  the 
°Kuejed  corporations  of  America^  as  the  people 
«f  Gnat  Britain  are  to  the  Ohange-alley  lords 
who  hold  the  cwtiflcates  of  their  immense  na- 
tional debt 

Bistzess! — ^what,  sir,  are  not  the  whigs  in 
power,  and  was  not  all  distress  to  cease  when 
the  democraqr  was  turned  out  ?  Did  they  not 
cviy  the  elections  ?  Has  Mr.  Van  Buren  not 
fpM  to  Kinderhook  ?  Is  General  «f  ackson  not 
hk the  Hermitage?  Are  democrats  not  in  the 
nuDority  in  Congress,  and  expelled  fix>m  ofQce 


every  where  ?  Were  not  ^  THppecanoe  and 
T)fler  too  "  both  elected  ?  Is  not  whiggery  in 
entire  possession  of  the  government?  Have 
they  not  had  their  extra  session,  called  to  re- 
lieve the  country,  and  passed  all  the  relief  me^ 
sures,  save  one  ? — all  save  one ! — all  except  their 
national  bank,  of  which  this  fine  exchequer  bank 
is  to  be  the  metempsychosis.  ^ 

The  cry  is  distress  1  and  the  remedy  a  national 
poultice  of  lamp-black  and  raga  1  This  is  the 
disease,  and  this  the  medicine.  But  let  us  look 
before  we  act.  Letxus  analyze  the  caoc  exam- 
ine  the  pathology  of  the  disease — that  is  the 
word,  I  believe  (looking  at  Dr.  Linn,  who  nod- 
ded assent),  and  see  its  cause  and  effect^  the 
habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
injuries  he  may  have  suffered.  The  complaint 
is,  distress:  the  specifications  are,  depreciated 
^eiusrency,  and  deranged  exchanges.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Whes^?  all  over  the  Union  ?  not  at  all — 
only  in  the  South  and  West  All  north  and 
east  of  New  York  is  free  from  distreaa — the  ex- 
changes fiur — the  currency  at  par:  all  south 
and  west  of  that  city  the  distress  prevails — ^the 
exchanges  (as  they  are  called)  being  deranged 
and  the  currency  depredated.  Why  ?  Because, 
in  one  quarter — ^the  happy  quarter — the  banks 
pay  their  debts :  in  the  other-r-the  distressed 
quarter — they  refuse  to  pay.  Here  then  is  the 
cause,  and  the  effect  This  is  the  analysis  of 
the  case — the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  lo- 
cality of  the  disease^-and  the  key  to  its  cure. 
Make  the  refractory  banks  comply  with  their 
promises ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  depredated 
paper  and  deranged  exchanges,  and  of  all  the 
distress  which  they  create ;  and  that  without « 
national  bank,  or  its  base  substitute,  an  exche- 
quer bank ;  or  a  national  institution  of  any  kind 
to  strike  paper  money.  Make  the  delinquent 
banks  pay  up^  or  wind  up.  And  why  not? 
Why  should  not  the  insolvent  wind  up^  and  the 
solvent  pay  up  ?  Why  should  not  the  comma 
nity  know  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  Suspension 
puts  all  on  a  level,  and  the  community  cannol 
distinguish  between  them.  Our  friend  Sanchc 
(looking  at  Mr.  Mouton)  has  a  proverb  that 
suits  the  case :  ^De  noche  todoe  lot  gata$  son 
pardoeJ*^ 

"M.  Mouton:  ^JDenuU  touB  lea  chaUmmt 


n) 


grU, 

*"  Mr.  Buchanan  :  What  is  all  that  ? '' 
Mr.  Bbnton  :  It  is  this :  Our  friend,  Sancfao 

Pansa,  says  that,  in  the  dark  all  the  cats  are  of 
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one  color.  [A  laugh.J  So  of  these  banks.  In 
a  state  of  suspension  they  are  all  of  one  credit ; 
but  as  the  light  of  a  candle  soon  discriminateB 
the  black  cats  from  the  white  ones,  so  would  the 
touch  of  a  bankrupt  act  speedOy  show  the  dif- 
ference between  a  rotten  bank  and  a  solyent 
one. 

But  currency — currency— «  national  currency 
of  uniform  Talue^  and  uniyersal  circulation :  this 
is  what  modem  whigs  demand,  and  call  upon 
Congress  to  give  it;  meaning  all  the  while  a 
national  currency  of  paper  money.  I  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  giye  it,  and  aver  its  folly 
If  it  had.  The  word  currency  is  not  in  the  con- 
stitution, nor  any  word  which  can  be  made  to 
signify  paper  money.  Coin  is  the  only  thing 
mentioned  in  that  instrument;  and  the  only 
power  of  Congress  over  it  is  to  regulate  its  value. 
It  is  an  interpolation,  and  a  violation  of  truth 
to  say  that  the  constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  regulate  the  value  of  paper  money,  or  to  create 
paper  money.  It  is  a  calumny  upon  the  consti- 
tution to  say  any  such  thing ;  and  I  defy  the 
whole  phalanx  of  the  paper  money  party  to  pro- 
duce one  word  in  that  instrument  to  justify  their 
imputation.  Coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  thing 
to  be  regulated ;  coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  cur- 
rency mentioned  and  intended ;  and  this  coin  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve,  instead  of 
banishing  it  from  circulation.  Paper  banishes 
coin;  and  by  creating,  or  encouraging  paper. 
Congress  commits  a  double  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  fim^  by  fkvoring  a  thing  which  the 
constitution  condemns ;  and,  secondly,  by  de- 
stroyi^  the  thing  which  it  meant  to  preserve. 
But  the  paper  money  party  say  there  is  not 
gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  world  to  answer 
the  puq)Ofles  of  a  currency ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  have  paper.  I  answer,  if  this  was  true, 
we  must  first  alter  our  constitution  before  we 
can  create,  or  adopt  paper  money.  But  it  is 
not  true  1  the  assertion  is  unfounded  and  eiro- 
neous  to  the  last  degree,  and  implies  the  moet 
tunentable  ignorance  of  the  specie  resources  of 
oommereial  and  agricultural  countries.  The 
world  happens  to  contain  more  specie  than 
such  countries  can  use;  and  it  depends  upon 
each  one  to  have  its  share  when  it  pleases. 
This  is  an  assertion  as  easily  proved  as  made ; 
and  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  it,  because  it  is  a 
point  on  which  there  fa  much  misunderstanding ; 
and  on  which  the  public  good  requires  authentic 


information.  I  wHl  speak  fint  of  our  own  ooim- 
try,  and  of  our  o?m  time8-4itenlty,  my  om 
times. 

I  have  some  tabular  statements  on  hand,  Mr. 
President,  made  at  the  Treasury,  on  my  motica, 
and  whidi  show  our  q)ecie  acquisitions  doriDg 
the  time  that  I  have  sat  in  this  chur :  I  ay,sat 
in  this  chair,  for  I  always  sit  m  the  sune  pbee. 
I  never  chan^  my  pomtion,  and  therefon  nerer 
have  to  find  it  or  define  it    These  tables  shov 
our  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  this  time- 
a  period  of  twenty-one  year8--to  have  been  on 
the  custom-house  books,  182  millions  of  dollars: 
making  an  allowance  for  the  amoonts  broqgbt 
by  passengers,  and  not  entered  on  the  books, 
and  the  total  importation  cannot  be  lea  than 
200  millions.    The  coinage  at  oor  Mint  during 
the  same  period,  is  66  millions  of  dollars.  The 
product  of  our  gold  mines  during  that  period 
has  been  several  millions ;  and  many  nuUioos 
of  gold  have  been  dragged  from  their  hifiiiK 
places  and  restored  to  diculation  by  tbe  gold 
bill  of  1834.    Putting  all  together,  and  our 
specie  acquisitions  must  have  amoonted  to  230 
or  230  millions  of  dollars  in  these  twcoty-one 
years ;  being  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  or  deren 
millions  per  annum. 

Not  specie  enou^  in  the  worid  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country !  What  an  insane  idea! 
Do  people  who  talk  in  that  way  know  any 
thing  about  the  quantity  of  specie  thai  tkz«  is 
in  the  world,  or  even  in  Europe  and  America. 
and  the  amount  that  different  nations,  aooording 
to  their  pursuits,  can  employ  in  their  honnes? 
If  they  do  not,  let  them  listen  to  what  GaUatin 
and  Gouge  say  upon  the  subject,  and  let  then 
learh  something  which  a  man  shoold  knov  he- 
fore  he  ventures  an  opinion  upon  cnnency.  Mr- 
Gallatin,  in  1831,  thus  speaks  of  the  qiBntity«f 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America: 

"  The  total  amount  of  gold  and  sihrer  prodooed 

by  the  mines  of  America,  to  the  year  ISO^i^ 
cfusively,  and  remaining  there  or  exported  to 
Europ^  has  been  estimated  hv  Hmnboldt  at 
about  five  thousand  six  hundred  miUi<»8  d  d»- 
lars;  andFthe  product  of  the  years  1^^^*^^^*' 
mar  be  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  mj 
mifiwns.  If  to  this  we  add  one  hundred  nil- 
lions,  the  nearly  asoertafaaed  product,  to  tb» 
time,  of  the  mines  of  Siberia,  about  fimr  handr^ 

and  fifty  millions  for  tbe  African  goU  dost  aod 
for  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Europe  (ww« 
yielded  about  three  millions  a  year,  in  the  begm- 
ning  of  thiii  century),  from  the  '»«•««"▼  » 
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Jtiaerku  to  this  da^,aDd  three  hundred  millions 
for  the  imoant  existing  in  Eorope  prior  to  the 
discoTerj  of  America^  we  find  a  total  not  widely 
diflering  &om  the  fiict^  of  seren  thousand  two 
himdred  noillions  of  dollars.  It  is  much  more 
diffeolt  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  now  re- 
maifls  in  Europe  and  America  together.  The 
loss  by  friction  and  fiocidents  might  be  esti* 
mited,  and  researches  made  respecting  the  total 
moant  which  has  been  exported  to  countries 
bejoad  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  that  whidi 
bs  bee^  actually  consumed  in  eilding,  plated 
ware,  and  other  manu&ctures  of  the  same  char- 
icter,  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.  From 
the  imperfect  data  within  our  reach,  it  ma^,  we 
think,  be  affirmed,  that  the  amount  still  existing 
in  Euiope  and  America  certainly  exceeds  four 
thoosmd,  and  most  probi^ly  faUs  short  of  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  medium, 
or  four  thousand  fire  hundred  millions,  which 
ve  hiTe  aaaumed,  it  appears  that  from  one-third 
to  two-fifths  is  used  as  currency,  and  that  the 
residQe  oonusts  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  man- 
Q&ctored  articles.  It  is  Known,  that  of  the  gross 
unoimt  of  flCTen  thousand  two  nundred  millions 
of  dolhn^  about  eighteen  hundred  millions,  or 
ooe-fi)Qrth  of  the  whole  in  yalue,  and  one-forty- 
eighth  in  weight|  consisted  of  gold.  Of  the 
four  thousand  fiye  hundred  millions,  the  pre- 
sumed remaining  amount  in  gold  and  siWer,  the 
proportion  of  gold  is  probably  greater,  on  ac- 
ooant  of  the  exportation  to  India  and  China 
htying  been  exclusiyely  in  silyer,  and  of  the 
greater  care  in  preventing  eveiy  possible  waste 
in  an  article  so  yalnable  as  gold'' 

Upon  this  statement,  Mr.  Ck>uge,  in  his  Jouiv 
sal  of  Banking,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

^We  begin  to-day  with  Mr.  Gallatin's  esti^ 
mate  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  a  work  published  by  him  in 
183L  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Currency 
and  Banking  system  of  the  United  States,'  he 
eetimatea  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  Uiese 
two  quarters  of  the  world  at  between  four  tbou- 
suid  and  five  thousand  million  dollars.  This,  it 
will  be  tecollected  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
UBOont  has  since  been  considerably  increased, 
as  the  mines  have  annually  produced  millions, 
ud  the  demand  for  the  China  trade  has  been 
greatly  diminished. 

''Taking  the  medium,  however,  of  the  two 
nma  stated  b^  Mr.  QalUttin—four  thousand  five 
hvndred  miUion  dollars — ^and  supposing  the 
population  of  Europe  and  America  to  be  two 
haodred  and  seventr-seven  millions,  it  will 
UMunt  to  sixteen  dollars  and  upwards  for 
every  man,  woman^  and  child,  on  the  two  oon- 
tioents.  The  same  gentleman  estimates  the 
whole  amount  of  currency  in  the  United  States 
in  1829,  paper  and  specie  together,  at  only  six 
dollars  a  head. 


^  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  tne  United  States  would  have,  in 
proportion  to  population,  four,  five,  six.  seven, 
yea,  eight  times  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Take  it  at 
only  the  double  of  the  average  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  continents,  and  it  will  amount 
to  thirty-two  dollars  a  head,  or  to  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions.  This  would  gite  us  one- 
ninUi  part  of  the  stock  of  gold  and  sQver  of 
Europe  and  America,  while  ^ur  population  is 
but  oncHsixteenth :  but  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  under  a  natural  order  of  things,  we  should 
^have^  man  for  man.  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
precious  metals,  tnan  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

^  Suppose,  however,  we  had  but  the  average 
of  sixteen  dollars  a  head.  This  would  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions. 

^  On  two  points  do  people  (that  is,  some  peo- 
ple) capitally  err.  First,  m  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world :  this  is 
much  greater  than  they  imagine  it  to  be.  Next, 
in  regurd  to  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
comm«dal  purposes :  this  is  much  smaller  than 
they  suppose  it  to  be.  Under  a  sound  money, 
sound  credit,  and  sound  banking  system,  ten 
dollars  a  head  would  probably  be  amply  suffi- 
cient in  the  United  States." 

The  points  on  which  the  statesman's  atten- 
tion should  be  fixed  in  these  statements  are :  L 
The  quantity  of  gold  and  sOver  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  wit,  94,500,000,000.  2.  Our  fiiir 
proportion  of  that  quantity,  to  wit,  9257,000,000, 
or  9I6  per  head.  3.  Our  inability  to  use  more 
than  910  a  head.  4.  The  actual  amount  of  our 
whole  currency,  paper  and  specie,  in  1830  (when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  all  its 
glory),  and  which  was  only  96  a  head.  5.  The 
ease  with  whidi  the  United  States  can  supply 
itself  with  its  foil  proportion  of  the  whiAe 
quantity  if  it  pleased,  and  have  91^6  per  head 
(if  it  could  use  it,  which  it  cannot)  for  every 
human  being  in  the  Union. 

These  are  the  facts  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  only  at  a  single  point  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  illustrate,  or  to  enforce  them ;  and  that 
is,  as  to  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  which  any 
nation  can  useu  This  difiers  among  different  na- 
tions according  to  their  pursuits,  the  commercial 
and  manubcturing  people  requiring  most,  be- 
cause their  payments  are  daily  or  weekly  for 
every  thing  they  use :  food,  raunent,  labor  and 
raw  materials.  With  agricultural  people  it  is 
I  less,  because  they  produce  most  of  what  they 
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consmne,  and  their  large  payments  are  made 
annually  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crops.  Thus, 
England  and  France  (hoth  highly  manu&ctur- 
mg  and  commercial)  are  ascertained  to  employ 
fourteen  dollars  per  head  (spede  and  paper 
combined)  for  their  whole  population :  Russia, 
an  agricultural  oountiy,  is  ascertained  to  em^ 
ploy  only  four  dollars  per  head ;  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  with 
some  considerable  adnuxture  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  ten  dollars  are  belieyed  to  be  the 
maximum  which  they  could  employ.  In  this 
opinion  I  concur.  I  think  ten  dollars  per  head, 
an  ample  ayenge  circulation  for  the  Union ;  and 
it  is  four  dollars  more  than  we  had  in  1830,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  at  the  zenith 
ofitsg^ry.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial 
districts  might  require  more  —  all  the  agri- 
cultural States  less ;— and  perhaps  an  agricul- 
tural State  without  a  oonunercial  town,  or  man- 
ufikctures,  like  Mississippi,  could  not  employ  five 
dollars  per  head.  Here  then  are  the  results: 
Our  proportion  of  the  gold  and  silyer  in  Europe 
and  America  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars :  we  had  but  twenty  millions  in 
1830 :  we  have  ninety  millions  now  ;  and  would 
require^ but  eighty  millions  more  (one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  in  the  whole)  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  population,  slaves  induded 
(for  their  labor  is  to  be  represented  by  money 
and  themselves  supported),  to  fhmish  as  much 
curTen<7,  and  that  in  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
oountiy  could  possibly  use ;  consequently  sus- 
taining the  prices  of  labor  and  property  at  their 
maximum  amount.  Of  that  sum,  we  now  have 
about  the  one-half  in  the  country,  to  wit,  ninety 
millions  i  making  five  dollars  per  head ;  and  as 
that  Bum  was  gained  in  seven  years  of  Jackso- 
nian  policy,  it  follows  of  course,  that  another 
seven  years  of  the  same  policy,  would  give  us 
the  maximum  supply  that  we  could  use  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  that  gold,  silver,  and  the 
commercial  bill  of  exchange,  could  thod  consti- 
tute the  safo^  solid,  constitutional,  moral,  and 
never-Ming  currency  of  the  Union. 

The  facility  with  which  any  industrious  coun- 
try can  supply  itself  with  a  hard-money  cur- 
rency—can lift  itself  out  of  the  niud  and  mire 
of  depreciated  paper,  and  mount  the  high  and 
dean  road  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  ease  with 
which  any  industrious  people  can  do  this,  has 
been  sufELciently  proved  in  our  own  country,  and 


in  many  others.  We  saw  it  m  the  em  witfc 
which  Uie  Jackson  poficy  gained  us  niiietj  m3* 
lions  of  dollars  in  seven  years.  We  saw  it  tt 
the  dose  of  the  Bevolution,  when  the  paper 
money  sunk  to  nothing,  ceased  to  eircolite,  and 
spede  re-i4>peared,  as  by  magic  I  bi?e  asked 
the  venerable  Mr.  Macon  how  long  it  was  after 
paper  stopped,  before  spede  re-ai^ieared  at  that 
period  of  our  history?  his  answer  wis:  No 
time  at  alL  As  so<m  as  one  stopped,  the  other 
came.  We  have  seen  it  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  long  bank  suspension,  which  termioated 
in  1823.  Parliament  allowed  the  baok  four 
years  to  prepare  for  resumption :  at  the  end  of 
two  years — ^half  the  time — she  reported  bendf 
ready — having  in  that  short  space  aocunnilated 
a  mass  of  twenty  millions  sterling  (one  hundred 
millions  of  doUars)  in  gold ;  and,  above  all,  m 
have  seen  it  in  France,  where  the  great  Smpeior 
restored  the  currency  in  the  short  space  of  ax 
years,  from  the  lowest  degree  of  debaaeiBCot 
to  the  highest  pomt  of  brilliant^.  Oa  beoom- 
ing  First  Consul,  in  1800,  he  found  aotbing 
but  depreciated  assignats  in  the  cooDtry:— in 
six  years  his  immortal  campaigns— Austerliti, 
Jena,  Friedland— all  the  expenses  of  his  inpeml 
court,  surpassing  in  splendor  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  rivalling  the  almost  fkbuloas  magniflceooe 
of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad— all  his  internal  im- 
provements—^1  his  docks,  forts,  and  shqa-«Q 
the  commerce  of  his  forty  millions  of  salgect»- 
all  these  were  carried  on  by  gold  aiid  etlTtf 
alone ;  and  from  having  the  basest  correocj  in 
the  world,  France,  in  six  years,  had  sear  the 
best ;  and  still  retains  it  These  instances  shov 
how  easy  it  is  for  any  country  that  plcsses  to 
supply  itself  with  an  ample  currency  of  goM  aid 
silver — how  easy  it  will  be  for  us  to  oompkt^ 
our  supplies — that  in  six  or  seven  years  ve 
could  saturate  the  land  with  specie  I  and  jetve 
have  a  formal  cabinet  proposition  to  set  ap  • 
manufoctory  of  paper  money ! 

The  senator  from  Misaisdppi  [Mr.  Walu>} 
who  site  on  my  right,  has  just  visited  the  isM 
of  Cuba,  and  has  told  us  what  he  has  seca  there 
—a  pure  metallic  currency  of  gold— twclw  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  it  to  a  popuktkm  of  ooe  mil- 
Uon  of  souls,  half  slaves— not  a  partide  of  paper 
money— prices  of  labor  and  property  higher 
than  in  the  United  States-^iitetty  sctr*- 
commeroe  flourishing :  a  foreign  trade  oft  vent j- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  whidi,  compared  topope- 
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Utinand  tenitory,  m  ao  much  greftter  than  onn 
thai  it  would  require  oora  to  be  four  hundred 
and  tmnty-fiTe  millions  to  be  equal  to  it !  This 
is  wliat  the  aeofttor  from  MiBsiseippi  tells  us  that 
he  has  aeen ;  and  would  to  Qod  that  we  had  all 
seen  it  Would  to  God  that  the  whole  Ameri- 
OD  CoDgieas  had  seen  it.  Deroutly  do  I  wish 
that  it  was  the  custom  now,  as  in  ancient  timeB, 
ibr  legialators  to  examine  the  institutions  of 
older  ommtrice  before  they  altered  those  of  their 
ovn  oonntiy.  The  Solons  and  Lycurguses  of 
aatiqiiitj  would  risit  Egypt,  and  Crete,  and  other 
Roowned  phoes  in  the  East,  before  they  would 
toodi  the  laws  <^  Sparta  or  Athens ;  in  like 
naniie*  I  should  rcyoice  to  see  our  legislators 
Tisit  the  hard  money  countries — Holland,  France, 
Cohft— before  they  went  ftirther  with  paper 
mmj  schemes  in  our  own  country.  The  cabi- 
net)  I  think,  should  be  actually  put  upon  such 
iTOfige.  After  what  they  have  done^  I  think 
thej  should  be  shipped  on  a  yisit  to  the  lands 
of  hard  money.  And  although  it  might  seem 
itnoge,  nnder  our  form  of  government,  thus  to 
tnrel  oar  President  and  cabinet,  yet  I  must  be 


pennitted  to  say  that  I  can  find  constitutional    itself  for  want  of  specie ;  and  leares  the  conn- 


uthoritj  for  doing  so.  Just  as  soon  as  they  can 
find  constitutional  authority  for  sending  such  a 
Kheme  oi  finance  and  currency  as  thej  have 
spread  before  us. 

Holland  and  Cuba  hsTe  the  best  currencies 
m  the  world :  it  is  gold  and  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  with  small  silyer  for  change, 
ud  not  a  particle  of  bank  pi^ier.  France  has 
the  next  best :  it  is  gold,  with  the  commercial 
bin  of  exdiange,  much  sQTer,  and  not  a  bank 
note  below  fire  hundred  francs  (sayjone  hnn- 
dnd  dollars).  And  here  let  me  do  Justice  to 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  present  king 
of  the  French.  The  Bank  of  France  lately  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  minimum  size  of  its  notes 
to  two  hundred  francs  (say  forty  dollars).  The 
long  gsTo  them  notice  that  if  they  did  it,  the 
S^^renunent  would  o(msider  it  an  ii^jory  to  the 
cnrren^,  and  would  take  steps  to  correct  the 
noTement  The  Bank  rescinded  its  resolution ; 
and  Louis  Philippe,  in  that  single  act  (to  say 
nothing  of  others)  showed  himself  to  be  a  pa- 
triot king,  worthy  of  every  good  man's  praise, 
■ad  of  erery  legislator's  imitation.  The  United 
Stites  have  the  basest  currency  in  the  world : 
it  is  paper,  down  to  cents ;  and  that  paper  sup- 
pM  by  irresponsible  corporations^  which  exer- 


cise the  privilege  of  paying,  or  not,  just  as  it 
suits  thmr  interest  or  poUtica  We  have  the 
basest  currency^  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  will  not  remain  so.  Reform  is  at  hand } 
probably  from  the  mild  operation  of  law;  if 
not,  certainly  from  the  strong  arm  of  ruin. 
Qod  has  prescribed  morality,  law,  order,  gov- 
ernment, for  the  conduct  of  human  afiUre ;  and 
be  will  not  permit  these  to  be  too  long  outraged 
and  trampled  under  foot  The  day  of  vindicat* 
ing  the  outraged  law  and  order  of  our  country, 
is  at  hand ;  and  its  dawn  is  now  visible.  The 
excess  of  bank  enormity  will  cure  itself  under 
the  decrees  of  Providence ;  and  tha  cure  will  be 
more  com]dete  and  perfect,  than  any  that  could 
come  from  the  hands  of  man. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  that* 
there  is  no  abundant  currency,  low  interest, 
and  facility  of  loans,  except  in  hard  money 
countries :  paper  makes  scarcity,  high  interest^ 
usury,  extortion,  and  difficulty  of  borrowing; 
Ignorance  supposes  that  to  make  money  plenty, 
you  must  have  paper :  this  is  pure  nonsense. 
Paper  drives  away  all  specie,  and  then  dies 


try  penniless  until  it  can  recndt. 

The  Roman  historians,  Mr.  President,  inform 
us  of  a  ^trange  spedee  of  madness  which  afflict- 
ed the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony  on  their  retreat 
from  the  Parthian  war.  Pressed  by  hunger 
they  ate  of  unknown  roots  and  herii)s  which 
they  found  along  the  base  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  among  the  rest,  of  one  which 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  unfortunate  man 
of  memory  and  judgment.  Those  who  ate  of 
this  root  forgot  that  they  were  Romans — ^thal 
they  had  arms — a  general — a  camp,  and  theii 
lives,  to  defend.  And  wholly  possessed  of  a 
single  idea,  wludi  became  fixed,  they  neglected 
all  their  duties  and  went  about  turning  over  all 
the  stones  they  could  find,  under  the  firm  con* 
viction  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  under 
it  which  would  make  them  rich  and  happy. 
Nothing  could  be  moro  deplorable,  say  the  hi*- 
torian%  than  to  see  these  heroic  veterans,  the 
pride  of  a  thousand  fields,  wholly  given  up  to 
this  visionary  pursuit,  their  bodies  prone  to  the 
earth,  day  after  day,  and  turning  over  stones  io 
search  of  this  treasure,  until  deathfirom  fimune^ 
or  tlie  Parthian  arrow,  put  an  end  at  once  ta 
their  folly  and  their  misery.  Such  is  the  ao> 
count  which  historians  give  us  of  this  straogi 
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mtdnesa  amongst  Antony's  soldiere  I  tnditdoes 
aeem  to  me  that  something  like  it  has  h^>peiied 
to  a  great  nnmbor  of  oar  Americana,  and  eyen 
to  our  cabinet  council — that  they  have  forgotten 
that  we  haye  snch  a  thing  as  a  constitution — 
that  there  are  such  things  as  gold  and' diver — 
that  there  are  limitations  upon  goyemment 
power — and  that  man  is  to  get  his  liying  by 
toil  and  labor,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
not  by  goyemment  contriyanoes ;  that  they 
haye  foii^ot  all  this,  and  haye  become  possessed 
of  a  fixed  idea,  that  paper  money  is  the  mm-' 
mum  bonum  of  human  life ;  that  lamp-black  and 
rags,  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  nationality,  is 
a  treasure  which  is  to  make  eyerybody  rich  and 
happy ;  and,  thereupon  inconthiently  pursue 
'this  yisionaiy  treasure — ^this  figment  of  the 
brain — this  disease  of  the  mind.  Possessed  of 
this  idea^  they  direct  all  their  thou^ts  to  the 
erection  of  a  national  institation— no  matter 
wha^— to  strike  paper  money,  and  circulate  it 
upon  the  fiuth  of  the  credit  and  rey^iuee  of  the 
Union :  and  no  argument,  no  reason,  no  expe- 
rience of  our  own,  or  of  other  nations,  can  have 
the  least  effect  in  dislodging  that  fixed  and  soy- 
ereign  conception.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for 
the  cabinet  plan  of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its 
appurtenances,  which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 
To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  crowds  who 
look  for  relief  from  the  goyemment,  instead  of 
looking  for  it  in  their  own  labor,  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  their  own  economy.  To  this  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  paper  bubbles  and  projects 
which  are  daily  presented  to  the  public  mind : 
and  how  it  all  is  to  end,  is  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time ;  though  I  greatly  suspect  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its  appur^ 
tenanoes  will  do  much  towards  curing  the  de- 
lusion and  turning  the  public  mind  lh>m  the 
yain  pursuit  of  yisionaiy  goyemment  remedies, 
to  the  solid  relief  of  hard  money,  hard  work, 
and  instant  compulsion  of  bank  resumption. 

The  proposition  which  has  been  made  by  our 
President  and  cabinet^  to  conmienoe  a  national 
laane  of  paper  money,  has  had  a  yery  natural 
eifeet  upon  the  public  mind,  that  of  making  peo- 
ple belieye  that  the  old  continental  bills  are  to 
be  reyiyed,  and  restored  to  droulation  by  the 
foderal  goyemment  This  belief  so  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  cabinet  morement,  has  taken 
y«ry  wide  and  general  root  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  my  position  in  the  Senate  and  connection 


with  tiie  currency  questions,  haye  made  me  the 
centre  of  many  communications  on  the  point 
Daily  I  receiye  aj^licatioDS  for  my  opmiofD,  is 
to  the  reylyal  of  this  long  deceased  and  yene^ 
able  currency.  The  yery  littie  boys  at  the 
school  haye  begged  my  little  boy  te  ask  thor 
father  about  it^  and  let  them  know,  that  thej 
may  hunt  up  the  one  hundred  loUar  bills  whidi 
their  mothere  had  giyen  them  for  thumb  pa- 
pers, and  which  they  had  thrown  by  on  aoeoimt 
of  tiieir  black  and  greasy  looks.  I  reecSre  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  bringing  speci- 
mens of  these  ye?erable  relics,  and  demandii^ 
my  opinion  of  the  i  robability  of  their  resasd- 
tation.  These  letters  oontam  yarions  proposi- 
tions— some  of  despur — some  of  hope-some 
of  generous  patriotism — ^and  all  eridently  sis- 
cere.  Some  desire  me  to  exhibit  the  bunfle 
they  enclose  to  the  Senate,  to  show  how  the 
holdera  haye  been  cheated  by  pqwr  monej; 
some  want  them  paid ;  and  if  the  goreimneDt 
cannot  pay  at  present,  they  wish  them  fiuided, 
and  conyerted  into  a  national  stock,  as  part  of 
the  new  national  debt  Some  wish  me  to  look 
at  them,  on  my  own  account ;  and  from  this 
sample,  to  deriye  new  hatred  to  paper  money, 
and  to  stand  up  to  the  fight  with  the  greater 
courage,  now  that  the  danger  of  strampmg « 
in  lamp-black  and  rags  is  becommg  so  mndi 
greater  than  eyer.  Others,  again,  rismg  above 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times^  and  still  feels^^ 
remnant  of  that  patriotism  for  which  oor  anoes- 
ton  were  so  distinguished,  and  whidi  led  tbem 
to  make  so  many  sacrifices  for  their  ooimtix, 
and  hearing  of  the  distress  of  the  goTeramest 
and  its  intention  to  haye  recourse  to  an  emis- 
sion  of  new  continental  bills,  propose  at  onoeto 
fbraish  it  with  a  supply  of  the  old  bills.  Of 
this  number  is  a  genUeman  whose  letter  I  rt- 
ceiyed  last  night,  and  which,  being  libitherooB- 
fidential  in  its  nature,  nor  maiked  so^  and  be- 
ing, besides,  honorable  to  the  writer,  I  w8^ 
with  the  leaye  of  the  Senate,  here  read: 

^East  'VTxtmouth,  Massacbusktii, 

January  8, 1W2. 
"  DxAB  Sib  :— Within  you  have  a  few  conti- 
nentals, or  promises  to  pay  in  gold  or  silnr, 
whi(^  may  now  be  serriceaole  to  the  TrtasnT* 
which  the  whigs  haye  bankrupted  in  the  firrt 
year  of  their  reign,  and  left  members  witbmt 
pay  for  their  hmdlords.  They  mav  serre  to 
start  tho  new  fiscality  upon ;  and,  if  tbef 
should  answer  the  purpose,  and  any  more  ai« 
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vuted,  pleafld  let  mo  know,  Mid  snother  bttUli 
will  OOD0  on  jfrom  yoor  friend  and  BorvMit, 

*'L0WSLL  BiCKNELL. 

'Hod.  Thomas  H.  Bxnton,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Washington  city." 

Iliis  is  the  letter,  lesnmed  Mr.  B^  and  these 
titt  contents  (holding  up  a  bundle  of  old  conti- 
Dflntels).  This  is  an  assortment  of  them,  be- 
giniuDg  at  nine  dollars^  and  descending  regu- 
hrly  throogh  eight,  seven,  six,  fiye,  four,  three, 
tvo,  one,  and  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar, 
down  to  the  one-sixth  part  of  a  dollar.  I  will 
nid  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  bundle^ 
18  a  amjfie  oi  the  whole.  The  highest  runs 
tboa: 

<*This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  reoem  nine 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in 
fold  or  siher,  according  to  the  resolves  of  the 
CoDgreas  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  10th  day  of 
Maj,  1775. 

"Signed,  William  Craio." 

The  margins  are  covered  with  the  names  of 
the  States,  and  with  the  words  continental  cur- 
Ttnqi,  in  glaring  capitals,  and  the  Latin  motto, 
Suftine  vd  abstine  (Sustam  it,  or  let  it  alone). 
The  lowest  runs  thus : 

^  One-sixth  of  a  dollai\  according  to  a  resolve 
of  Congress  passed  at  PhiladelpUa,  February 
17th,  1776.    ^^ 

**  Signed,  K  Bramnan." 

The  device  on  this  note  is  a  sun  shining 
throogh  a  glass,  with  the  word  Jugio  (I  fly)  for 
the  motto— «  motto  sufficiently  appropriate, 
whether  emblematic  of  the  ftigitive  nature  of 
tiine,  or  of  paper  money. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  bills  sent  me  in  the 
fetter  which  I  have  Just  read ;  and  now  the 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  patriotic  projiosi- 
tioD  to  supply  the  administration  with  these 
dd  hills  instead  of  putting  out  a  new  emission. 
For  myself  I  incline  to  the  proposition.  If  the 
^oestion  is  once  decided  in  ftvor  of  a  paper 
emission,  I  am  decidedly  in  &vor  of  the  old 
oontinental  currency  in  preference  to  any  new 
edition— as  much  so  as  I  prefer  the  old  Revolu- 
^oauy  whigs  to  the  new  whigs  of  this  day.  I 
prefer  the  old  bills ;  and  that  tor  many  and  co- 
gent reasons.  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  these 
Kttons :— 1.  They  are  ready  made  to  our  hand, 
ttd  will  save  all  the  expense  and  time  which 
the  preparations  of  new  bills  would  require. 
Ihe  expense  would  probably  be  no  olgection 


with  this  administration ;  but.  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  the  other  considera- 
tion, that  of  time,  must  have  great  weight. 
2.  They  cannot  be  counterfeited.  Age  protects 
them  from  that.  The  wear  and  tear  of  seventy 
long  years  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  fiux  cHf 
the  counterfeits,  cunning  as  their  makers  may 
be.  3.  Being  limited  in  quantity,  and  there- 
fore incapable  <^  contraction  or  inflation  at  the 
will  of  jobbers  in  stocks  or  politics,  they  wiU 
answer  better  for  a  measure  of  values.  4.  They 
are  better  promises  than  any  that  will  be  made 
at  this  day  ^  for  they  are  payable  in  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  which  are  at  a  premium  of  three 
per  cent,  in  our  market  over  other  dollars ;  and 
they  are  pajrable  in  gold  or  silver,  disjunctively, 
80  as  to  give  the  holder  his  option  of  the  metals. 

5.  They  are  made  by  better  men  than  will 
make  the  bills  of  the  present  day — ^men  better 
known  to  Europe  and  America — of  higher 
credit  and  renown — ^whose  names  are  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  with 
all  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  revolution. 
Without  offence  to  any,  I  can  well  say  that  no 
Congress  of  the  present  day  can  rank  with  our 
Revolutionary  assemblies  who  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  with  ropes  round 
their  necks,  staked  life,  honor,  and  fortune  in  a 
contest  where  all  the  chances  were  against 
them ;  and  nobly  sustained  what  they  had  dared 
to  proclaim.  We  cannot  rank  with  them,  nor 
our   paper   ever  have   the   credit  of  theirs. 

6.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  therefore  ready 
for  the  catastrophe  of  the  immediate  flight,  dis- 
persion, absconding,  and  inhumation  of  all  the 
specie  in  the  country,  for  which  the  issue  of  a 
government  paper  would  be  the  instant  and  im- 
perative signal.  Our  cabinet  plan  comes  no 
lower  than  flve  dollars,  whereby  great  difficult 
in  making  change  at  the  Treasury  would  accrue 
until  a  supplementary  act  Could  be  passed,  and 
the  smaU  notes  and  change  tickets  be  prepared. 
The  adoption  of  the  old  continental  would  pre- 
vent this  balk,  as  the  notes  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  inclusive  would  be  ready  for  all  pay- 
ments whidi  ended  in  even  dollars ;  and  the 
fractional  notes  would  be  ready  for  all  that 
ended  in  shillings  or  sixpences.  7.  And,  final- 
ly, because  it  is  right  in  itself  that  we  should 
take  up  the  old  continentals  before  we  begin  to 
make  new  ones.  For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
I  am  bold  to  declare  that  if  we  must  have  a 
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Congress  pAper-money,  I  prefer  the  paper  of  the 
Congress  of  1776  to  that  of  1842. 

^  Sir,  the  Senate  most  pardon  me.  It  is  not 
my  eastom  to  speak  iirererently  of  official  mat^ 
ters ;  but  there  are  some  things  too  light  for 
aigament — ^too  grave  for  ridicule — and  which  it 
is  difScalt  to  treat  in  a  becoming  manner.  This 
cabinet  plan  of  a  federal  exchequer  is  one  of 
those  subjects;  and  to  its  strange  and  novel 
character,  part  tragio  and  part  ftrcical,  must  be 
attributed  my  more  than  usually  defective  mode 
of  speaking.  I  plead  the  sul^ject  itself  for  the 
imperfection  of  my  mode  of  treating  it. 


CHAPTER   XOI. 

THB  THIBD  FISCAL  AGENT,  ENTITLED  A  BOABD 

OF  EXGHEQUEB. 

This  measure,  recommended  by  the  Preudent, 
was  immediately  taken  up  in  each  branch  of 
Congress.  In  ^  House  of  Representatives  a 
committee  of  a  novel  character--one  vrithout 
precedent,  and  without  imitation— was  created 
for  it :  ^  il  $elect  committee  on  the  finances  and 
the  currency,^  composed  of  nine  members,  and 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  its  chairman.  Through  its 
duurman  this  committee,  vrith  the  exception  of 
two  of  its  members  (Mr.  Garret  Davis  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland), 
made  a  most  eUborate  report,  reconunending 
the  measure,  and  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect  The  ruling  feature  of  the  whole 
plan  was  a  national  currency  of  paper-money, 
to  be  issued  by  the  federal  govenunent,  and  to 
be  got  into  oiiculation  through  payments  made 
by  it,  and  by  its  character  of  reoeivability  in 
payment  of  public  dues.  To  clear  the  ground 
for  the  erection  of  this  new  spedes  of  national 
currency,  all  other  kinds  of  currency  were  re- 
viewed and  examined — their  good  and  their  bad 
qualities  stated-HUid  this  government  currency 
pronounced  to  combine  the  good  qualities,  and 
to  avoid  the  bad  of  all  other  kinds.  National 
bank-notes  were  condemned  for  one  set  of  rea- 
sons :  local  bank-notes  for  another :  and  as  for 
gold  and  silver,  the  reporter  found  so  many  de- 
fects in  such  a  currency,  and  detailed  them  with 
such  precision,  that  it  looked  like  drawing  up  a 


bill  of  indictment  against  such  viciooB  sobsfr 
tutes  for  money.    In  this  view  the  report 


^But  the  precious   metals  theooMlTeB,  in 
addition  to  their  uses  for  coin,  ire  likewise, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  a  commodity,  or 
arti<de  of  production,  consumption,  ind  mo^ 
chandise.    Themselves  are  a  part  of  that  gen- 
eral property  of  the  community,  of  all  the  rest 
of  which  they  are  the  measure;  andthejan 
of  actual  value  diffarent  in  different  plaoes,  le- 
cording  to  the  contingencies  of  government  or 
commerce.    Their  aggregate  quantity  is  subject 
to  be  diminished  by  casual  destruction  or  aih 
sorption  in  the  arts  of  manufoctore,  or  to  be 
diminished  or  augmented  by  the  greater  or  kei 
number  or  productiveness  of  mines;  lad  thai 
their  aggregate  value  relatively  to  other  ooid- 
modities  is  liable  to  perpetual  change.   The  iiH 
fluence  of  these  fects  upon  prioeSj  upon  poblie 
affairs^  and  upon  commeroe,  is  visible  in  «U  the 
financial  history  of  modmi  tames.    Beeidei 
which,  coin  is  subject  to  debasement,  or  to  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  at  a  rate  exceeding  its  ac- 
tual value,  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  goren- 
ment,  which  controls  its  coinage  and  preecnbes 
its  legal  value.    In  times  when  the  uses  of  a  per 
per  currency  and  of  public  stodui  were  not  in- 
derstood  or  not  practised,  and  commoiiities  bad 
not  b^gun  to  resort  to  a  paper  symbol  or  nooh 
nal  representative  of  money,  capable  of  bein^ 
febricated  at  vnll,  the  adulteration  of  coin,  in- 
stead of  it,  was.  it  is  well  known,  the  fivqacat 
expedient  of  public  necessity  or  pablic  capidity 
to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressing  pecomaiy 
embarrassment    Moreover,  ue  precious  metata, 
though  of  less  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  Taloe 
than  most  other  commo^ties,  yet  cannot  be 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  cost 
and  risk;  coin  is  subject  to  be  stokn or lost| 
and  in  that  case  cannot  be  easily  idrntified,  m 
as  to  be  reclaimed ;  the  continual  counting  c(\X 
in  large  sums  is  inconvenient ;  it  would  be  un- 
safe, and  would  cause  much  money  to  remain 
idle  and  unfruitiul,  if  every  merdiant  kept  ooa- 
stantiy  on  hand  a  sum  of  coin  for  all  his  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  displacement  of  laig^  amonnts 
of  coin,  its  transfer  from  one  community  or  one 
country  to  another,  is  liable  to  occasion  flnctna- 
tions  in  the  value  of  property  or  labor,  tod  to 
embarrass  commercial  operatuma." 

Having  thus  shown  the  demerit  of  all  other 
sorts  of  curren<7,  and  cleared  the  way  for  this 
new  species,  the  report  proceeds  to  reoommead 
it  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislature,  with  an  en- 
comium upon  the  President,  and  on  the  seled 
committee  on  the  finances  and  the  curreacy, 
who  had  so  well  discharged  their  duty  in  pro- 
posing it ;  thus : 

«  The  President  of  the  United  Staievm  P^ 
senting  this  plan  to  CongresB,  has  obeyed  the 
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njvBction  of  the  eooBtitatkm,  whidi  reqniras 
tin  to  wcommend  to  their  ocMaridention  such 
meanns  as  he  ihall  jocige  neoeemy  snd  expe- 
dient; he  has  iiilly  redeemed  the  engagements 
in  this  respect  which  he  hftd  preTionslr  made  to 
CongresB:  and  thus  hehasfaithfoUydiseharged 
his  whole  dntj  to  the  oonstttntion  and  the  Union. 
The  ooBunittee,  while  animated  by  the  highest 
nspect  for  his  Tiews,  hanre  yet  deemed  it  doe  to 
lum,  to  themsehres,  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
eonntry,  to  give  to  those  views  a  free  and  nn- 
biuBed  examination.  They  have  done  so ;  and 
in  BO  doings  they  have  also  dischaiged  their  duty. 
Tlwjr  KspoetihUy  sabmit  the  reeolt  to  the  Honse 
in  the  bill  herewitli  reported.  They  believe  this 
measure  to  contain  the  elements  of  nsefolness 
ind  poblic  good ;  and,  as  such,  they  recommend 
it  to  the  House.  But  thej  feel  no  pride  of  opin- 
ion eonoerning  it;  and,  if  m  error,  toey  are  KAdy 
to  Mow  the  lead  of  better  lights,  if  better  there 
be^  hm  other  quarters ;  being  anxious  only  to 
ninister  to  the  wcdfiure  of  the  people  whom  they 
xepment  It  remains  now  for  Congress  to  act 
in  the  matter ;  the  country  demands  that  in 
nne  way  we  shall  act ;  and  the  times  appeal  to 
ns  to  act  with  dedsion,  with  moderation,  with 
imprtiility,  with  independence.  Long  enough, 
the  question  of  the  national  finances  has  been 
the  eport  of  passion  and  the  battle-cry  of  party. 
Foremost  of  all  things,  the  countxy,  m  order  to 
neofer  itself  needs  repose  and  order  for  its 
material  interest,  and  a  settled  purpose  in  that 
Rspect  (what  it  shall  be  is  of  less  moment)  but 
ttany  rate iome  settled  purpose)  on  the  part 
ef  the  federal  government.  It,  cameas  of  names 
and  Bolidtons  only  for  things,  aiming  beyond  all 
intermediate  dgeets  to  the  visible  mark  of  the 
pnctieable  and  attainable  good — ^if  Congress 
ihail  in  its  wisdom  concur  at  length  in  some 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  currency  question, 
itcannotfiu  to  deserve  and  secure  the  lasting 
gntitode  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

After  reading  this  elaborate  report^  Mr.  Curii- 
H  ^  read  the  equally  elaborate  bill  which 
accompanied  it :  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
InU  eyer  heard  of  in  the  House.  It  was  never 
ci^  up  for  consideration,  but  died  a  natural 
death  on  the  calendar  on  which  it  was  placed. 
In  the  Senate  the  fiite  of  the  measure  was  still 
more  oompendiously  decided.  The  President's 
recommendation,  the  ample  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the.  bill  drawn  up  at 
the  Treasury  itaeli^  were  all  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance ;  which  committee,  deeming 
it  miworthy  of  oonsideratiQn,  through  its  chair- 
Bttn,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  prayed  to  be  die- 
diarged  from  the  consideration  of  it :  and  were 
10  discharged  accordingly.  But,  thou^  so 
Bghtly  disposed  o^  the  measure  did  not  escape 


am^e  demmciation.  Deeming  the  proposition 
an  outrage  upon  the  constitution,  an  insult  to 
gold  and  silver,  and  infinitely  demoralizing  to 
the  government  and  dangerous  to  the  people, 
Mr.  Benton  struck  another  blow  at  it  as  it  went 
out  of  the  Senate  to  the  committee.  It  was  on 
the  motion  to  refer  the  snlject  to  the  Finance 
Conmiittee,  that  he  delivered  a  speech  of  three 
hours  against  it :  of  which  some  extracts  were 
given  in  Chapter  XC. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

ATTEMPTED  ESPEAIi  OF  THE  BANKBUFT  ACT. 

As  soon  as  Congress  met  in  the  session  184W2 
the  House  of  Representatives  commenced  the 
repeal  of  this  measure.  The  period  for  the  act 
to  take  effect  had  been  deferred  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  House  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, whidi  would  be  before  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  session,  to  the  month  of  February — ^for 
the  well-known  purpose  of  giving  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  repeal  it  before  it  went  into 
operation.  The  act  was  odious  in  itself  and 
the  more  so  firom  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
passed— coercively,  and  by  the.  help  of  votes 
from  those  who  condemned  it,  but  who  voted 
for  it  to  prevent  its  friends  from  defeating  the 
bank  bill,  and  the  land  distribution  bill.  Those 
two  measures  were  now  passed,  and  many  of 
the  coerced  members  took  their  revenge  upon 
the  hated  bill  to  which  they  had  temporarily 
bowed.  The  repeal  commenced  in  the  House, 
and  had  a  rapid  progress  through  that  body. 
A  motion  was  made  to  instruct  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal ;  and 
that  motion  succeeded  by  a  good  majority.  The 
bill  was^  brought  in,  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  previous  question,  was  quickly  brought  to 
a  vote.  The  yeas  were  124— the  nays  06.  It 
then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  closely 
contested,  and  lost  by  one  vote — 22  ibr  the  re- 
peal :  23  against  it.  Thus  a  most  iniquitous 
act  got  into  operation,  by  the  open  joining  of 
measures  which  could  not  pass  alone ;  and  by 
the  weak  calculation  of  some  members  of  the 
House,  who  expected  to  undo  a  bad  vote  before 
it  worked  its  mischieil    The  act  was  saved  by 
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one  Tote ;  but  met  its  fate  at  the  next 
haying  but  a  short  run;  while  the  two 
it  passed  were  equaDy,  and  one  of  them  still 
more  short  lired.  The  fiscal  bank  bill,  which 
was  one  that  it  carried,  neter  became  a  law  at 
all :  the  land  distribution  bill,  which  was  the 
other,  became  a  law  only  to  be  repealed  before 
it  had  efifect  The  three  confederate  criminal 
bills  which  had  mutually  purchased  existence 
firom  each  other,  all  perished  prematurely,  fruit- 
less and  odious — ^inculcating  in  their  history 
and  their  fate,  an  impressiTe  moral  agunst  y'h- 
dous  and  foul  legislation. 


CHAPTEB  :S;giii. 

PBATH  OF^  LEWIS  WILUAMB,  OF  NOBTH  GABO- 
LINA,  AND  NOTIOB  OF  HIB  LIFE  AHB  OHASAC- 
T£S. 

He  was  one  of  those  meritorious  and  exemplary 
members  whose  labors  are  among  the  most  use- 
tal  to  their  country:  diligent,  modest,  atten- 
tive, patriotic,  inflexibly  honest — a  friend  to 
simplicity  and  economy  in  the  working  of  the 
goyemment,  and  an  enemy  to  all  selfish,  per^ 
sonal,  and  indirect  legislation.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction to  haye  his  merits  and  virtues  com- 
memorated in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  sge — ^Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Adams — ^who  respectively  seconded 
in  the  House  to  which  each  belonged,  the  cus- 
tomary motion  for  fhneral  honors  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Mr.  Adams  sud : 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  second  the  motion,  and  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  the  utterance 
of  a  few  words,  fW>m  a  heart  tail  to  oyerfiowing 
with  anguish  which  no  words  can  express.  Sir. 
mj  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williams  oommenoea 
with  t^e  second  Congress  of  his  service  in  tlus 
House.  Twenty-five  years  have  since  elapsed, 
during  all  whidi  he  has  been  always  here  at 
his  post,  always  true  to  his  trust,  always  adher- 
ing fiuthfully  to  his  constituents  and  to  hiscoon- 
try^^ilwavs,  and  through  every  political  yids- 
sitnde  and  revolution,  ^hered  to  faithfully  by 
them.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  steacuast- 
Dess  of  mutual  attachment  between  the  re|ire- 
■entative  and  the  constituent  was  charsctenstic 
of  both;  and,  concurring  with  the  idea  just 
expressed  witii  such  touching  eloquence  by 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Rvper).  I  have  habitually 
looked  upon  Lewis  Williams  as  the  true  poiv 


tratture  and  personiflcatimi  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  Sir,  the  loss  of  sudi  a  mu  at 
an^  time,  to  his  country,  would  be  great  To 
this  House,  at  this  juncture,  it  is  irrepanbl& 
His  wisdom,  his  experience,  his  unsdlied  iole^ 
rity,  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  cool  and  ddibe^ 
ate  judgment,  his  conciliatory  temper,  his  fim 
adherence  to  principle — where  shall  we  find  a 
substitute  for  them  i  In  the  distracted  etite  of 
our  public  counsels,  witb  the  woranrood  lad 
the  gall  of  personal  animosities  adding  tenfold 
bitterness  to  the  conflict  of  rival  interests  ind 
discordant  opinions,  how  shall  we  have  to  de- 
plore the  bereavement  of  hu  presence,  the  Toy 
fiffht  of  whose  countenance,  the  very  sound  of 
^niose  voice,  could  reoall  us,  Ukeatalumai^fm 
the  tempest  of  hostile  passkms  to  the  cahnoom- 
posure  of  harmony  ana  peace. 

^Mr.  WiUiams  was,  and  had  long  heea,  in 
the  official  language  which  we  have  adopted 
fh>m  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  Fihir 
of  the  House ;  and  titoush  my  jmuor  bj  neirtj 
twenty  years,  I  have  lo<^ed  up  to  him  in  tha 
House,  with  the  reverence  of  filial  affection,  as 
if  he  was  the  fiither  of  us  all  The  mknsDm 
and  gravity  of  his  character,  tempered  as  it  was 
with  habitual  cheerfulness  and  equammitj,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  that  rektion  to  the  other 
members  of  the  House,  while  the  unasBanuDg 
courtesy  of  his  deportment  and  the  benefolcncB 
of  his  disposition  invited  every  one  to  ooosider 
him  as  a  brother.  Sir,  he  is  gone !  The  plioes 
that  have  known  him  shall  know  him  no  more; 
but  his  memory  shall  be  treasured  up  by  the 
wise  and  the  sood  of  his  oontemporariee^  as  emi- 
nent among  uie  patriots  and  stateemea  of  this 
our  native  land;  and  were  it  possible  foranj 
Northern  bosom,  within  this  haU.  ever  to  har- 
bor for  one  moment  a  wish  for  the  diseohition 
of  our  National  Union^  may  the  spirit  of  oor  de- 
parted friend,  pervadmg  eveir  partide  of  thi 
atmosphere  around  u^  &pel  the  dehisioii  of  his 
soul,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  that  event  h^ 
would  no  longer  be  the  countryman  of  Uwis 
Williams." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Senate,  who  was  speaker  of 
the  House  when  the  then  young  Lewis  WilliaDS 
first  entered  it,  bore  his  ample  testimony  fiva 
intimate  personal  knowledge,  to  the  merits  of 
the  deceased ;  and,  like  Mr.  Adams,  profesnd  i 
warm  personal  friendship  for  the  individiial,  as 
well  as  exalted  admiration  for  the  public  nan. 


^Prompted  by  a  friendship  which  existed 
between  the  deonsed  and  myself^  of  upwards  of 
a  Quarter  of  a  century^s  duration^  and  bj  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  which  this  mdaiKholy 
occasion  exdtes,  will  the  Senate  allow  me  te 
add  a  few  words  to  those  which  have  bea  10 
well  and  so  appropriately  expressed  bj  bT 
friend  near  me  [Mr.  Grahaml  in  seeonding  the 
motion  he  has  just  made?  Already,  during  tfaa 
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pnaent  flesBMD.  haa  Oongnss,  and  eaeh  Hons^' 
paid  the  amnml  mstahneiit  of  tiw  grett  debt  oi 
Nature.  We  could  not  have  lost  tiro  more 
worth  J  and  egtimable  men  than  those  who  have 
been  taken  from  us.  My  acgnamtanre  with 
the  limented  Lewis  Wiliiama  oommenoed  in 
the  fall  of  1815,  when  he  firattook  his  eeat  aa  a 
member  d  the  Honae  of  RepieaentatiTes  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  uid  I  re-entered 
that  House  after  my  return  from  Europe.  From 
that  period  until  his  death,  a  cordial  and  nn- 
boken  ftiendship  has  sobsisted  between  us;  and 
cimilar  ties  were  subseauentlv  created  with  al- 
most ereiT  memb^  or  his  highly  respectable 
iamilj.  When  a  racancy  arose  in  the  respon- 
sible and  laborioas  office  of  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Claims,  which  had  been  previous- 
ly filled  by  another  dtstinguished  and  lamented 
son  of  North  Carolina  (the  late  Mr.  Taney), 
m  yirtiie  of  authority  rested  in  me,  as  the  pre- 
tiding  officer  of  the  House,  I  appointed  Mr. 
Williams  to  fill  it  Always  full  of  hbor,  and 
nqniiing  unremitting  industry,  it  was  then,  in 
CGDaeqnence  of  claims  originating  in  the  Late 
1FV,  more  than  eyer  toilsome.  He  discharged 
his  oomolieated  duties  with  the  greatest  £li- 
geooe,  ability,  impartiality,  and  uprightness, 
tod  tOQtinued  in  the  office  until  I  left-  the  House 
in  the  year  1825.  He  occasionally  took  part 
hi  the  debates  which  sprung  up  on  great  mea- 
mres  brought  for  the  adTancement  of  the  in- 
toests  of  the  oountry,  and  was  always  heard 
with  profound  attention,  and,  1  belieye;^  with  a 
thorough  conyiction  of  his  perfect  int^nty.  In- 
flexibly adhering  always  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  rig^t,  if  he  oyer  displayed  warmth  or  im- 
pft^noe,  it  was  excited  by  what  he  thought  was 
msinoere,  or  base,  or  ignoble.  In  shorty  Lewis 
Williams  was  a  true  and  faithful  image  of  the 
respectable  State  which  he  so  long  and  so  ably 
ttrred  in  the  national  councils — intelligent^ 
quiet)  unambitious,  loyal  to  the  Union,  ana 
noiformly  patriotic.  We  all  feel  and  deplore, 
vith  the  greatest  sensibility,  the  heavy  loss  we 
hare  so  suddenly  sustained.  May  it  impress  us 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  himutt^life !  And,  profiting  by  his  example, 
nay  we  all  be  l^ly  prepared  for  that  which  is 
won  to  follow."    . 

Mr.  Williams  reflected  the  character  of  his 
State ;  and  that  was  a  distinction  so  obvious  and 
BO  honorable  that  both  speakers  mentioned  it,  and 
in  doing  so  did  honor  both  to  the  State  and  the 
citizen.  And  she  illustrated  her  character  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  cherished  him.  Elect- 
^  mto  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  age 
wonld  permit,  and  continued  there  until  riper 
age  wonld  admit  him  into  the  Federal  Congress, 
^  VIS  elected  into  that  body  amongst  the 
yonngest  of  its  members ;  and  continued  there 
^  Bocoesstve  elections  until  he  was  the  longest 


itttiqg  member,  and  became  entitled  to  the 
Paiiiainentary  appellation  of  Father  of  the 
House.  Exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  he  crowned  a  meritorious 
ezistenoe  by  an  exemplary  piety,  and  was  aa 
remarkable  for  the  close  observance  of  all  hia 
christian  obligations  as  he  was  for  the  dischage 
of  his  public  duties. 


CHAPTEB    XCIV. 

THB  GIYIL  LIST  SXPEN8B8:  THB  00]?TINGEaiT 
EXPENSES  OF  OONG&EfiS:  AND  THE  SEVSNUB 
COLLECTION  EXPENSE. 

PussuiNO  the  instroctiye  political  lesson  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  the  progressive  increased 
expenditures  of  the  govenmient,  we  take  up,  in 
this  chapter,  the  dvil  list  in  the  gross,  and  two 
of  its  items  in  detail — tiie  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue — premising  that  the  civil  list,  besides 
the  salaries  of  civil  officers,  includes  the  foreign 
diplomatic  intercourse^  -  and  a  variety  of  mia- 
eellanies.  To  obtain  the  proper  comparative 
data,  recourse  is  again  had  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speech  o{  this  year  (1842)  on  the  naval  appro- 
priation. 

^  The  expenditures  under  the  first  head  have 
increased  since  1823,  when  they  were  $2,022,093, 
to  ^5,492,030  98,  the  amount  in  1840 ;  showing 
an  increase,  in  seventeen  years,  of  2  7-10  to  1, 
while  the  population  has  increased  only  about  i 
to  1,  that  IS,  about  75  per  cent — making  the  in- 
crease of  expenditures,  compared  to  the  increase 
of  population,  about  3  6-10  to  1.  This  enormous 
increase  has  taken  place  although  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  under  this  h^d,  con- 
sisting of  salaries  to  officers,  and  the  pay  of 
meml^rs  of  Congress,  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  next  year,  in  1841,  the  expenditure  rose  to 
96,196,560.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  perceive 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  compared  with  the  last  and  several 
preceding  years  ;  but  still  leaving  room  for 
great  admtional  reduction  to  bring  the  increase 
of  expenditures  to  the  sikme  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  as  liberal  as  that  standard 
of  increase  would  be. 

^  That  the  Senate  may  form  some  conception, 
in  detail,  of  this  enormous  increase,  I  propose 
to  go  more  into  particulars  in  reference  to  two 
items :  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  of  collecting  the 
duties  on  imports.    The  latter,  though  of  a 
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character  belongiiig  to  tlie  ciTil  Ikt^  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  or  either  of  the  other  heads ;  as  the 
expenses  incident  to  collecting  the  costoms,  are 
dodncted  from  the  receipts,  before  the  money  is 
pud  into  the  Treasury. 
'^The  contingent  ezpenses  (they  ezdnde  the 
J  and  mileage  of  members)  of  the  Senate  in 
823  were  912,841 07,  of  whidi  the  printing  cost 
96,349  56,  and  stationery  $1,631  51 ;  and  that 
of  the  Honse,  $37,848  95,  of  which  the  printing 
cost  $22,314  41,  and  the  stationery  $3,877  71. 
In  1840,  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 
were  $77,447  22.  of  which  the  printing  cost 
$31,285  32,  and  the  stationery  $7,061  77 ;  and 
that  of  the  House  $199,219  57,  of  which  the 

Jrinting  cost  $65,086  4o,  and  the  stationery 
;36,352  99.  The  aggregate  exmnses  of  the 
two  Houses  together  rose  from  $50,690  02  to 
$276,666 ;  being  an  actual  increase  of  5  4-10 
to  1,  and  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion.  of  about  7  2-10  to  one.  But  as  enormous 
as  tnis  increase  is,  the  fiKst  that  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  not  more  than  about  ten 
per  cent  from  1823  to  1840,  is  calculated  to  make 
it  still  more  strikingly  so.  Had  the  increase 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  members  (and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  greatly 
exceed  it),  &e  expenditures  would  have  risen 
from  $50,690  to  $55,759,  only  making  an  in- 
crease of  but  $5,069;  but.  instead  of  that,  it 
rose  to  $276,6662making  an  increase  of  $225,970. 
To  place  the  subject  in  a  still  more  striking  Tiew, 
the  contingent  expenses  in  1823  were  at  the  rate 
of  $144  per  member,  which  one  would  suppose 
was  ample,  and  in  1840,  $942.  This  vast  in- 
crease took  place  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Congress ;  and  yet  we  were  told  at  the  extra 
session^  by  the  present  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  there  was  no  room  for  econo- 
my, and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made ;  and 
even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that 
little  can  be  done.  As  enormous  as  are  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  I  infer 
from  Uie  very  great  increase  of  expenditures 
under  the  head  of  civil  list  generally,  when  so 
large  a  portion  is  for  fixed  salaries,  wnich  have 
not  been  materially  increased  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  that  they  are  not  much  less  so 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  this  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which 
I  have  selected  for  more  partknilar  examination, 
the  increased  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
on  imports.  In  1823  it  was  $766,699,  equal  to 
3  8&-100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and 
98-100  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  imports ; 
and  in  1840  it  hS^  increased  to  $1,542,319  24, 
equal  to  14  13-100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  col- 
lected, and  to  1  58-100  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  imports,  being  an  actual  increase  of 
nearly  a  million,  and  oonsiden^ly  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  1823.  In  1839  it  rose 
to  $1,714,515. 
^  From  these  fiicts,  there  can  be  little  donbt 


that  more  than  a  mfllion  anmnlly  may  b» 
saved  under  the  two  items  of  eontiii^t  ex- 
penses of  Congress,  and  the  ooUeetioa  of  the 
customs,  without  touching  the  other  great  itemi 
comprised  under  the  dvil  list,  the  ezecutiTBiDd 
Judicial  departmentSj  the  fordgn  inteiooune, 
light-houses,  and  miscellaneous.  It  would  be 
fl&  to  put  down  a  saving  of  at  kist  a  hiif 
million  ror  them*" 

The  striking  fi^is  to  be  gleaned  hm  these 
statements  are— That  the  dvil  ttM-in  1821  wu 
about  two  millions  of  dollars;  in  1839,  fov 
and  a  half  millions ;  and  in  1841,  ox  miilkoB 
and  a  fraction.  That  the  contmgent  e^cntes 
of  Congress  during  the  same  periods  reqm- 
tively,  were,  $50,000,  and  $276,000.  And  tho 
collection  of  the  custom  house  revenue  it  the 
same  periods,  the  respective  sums  of  $766,00(^ 
and  $1,542,000.  These  several  sums  wereetdt 
considered  extravagant,  and  unjustifiable,  it  the 
time  Mr.  Calhoun  was  speaking;  and  each  wu 
expected  to  feel  the  proning  knife  of  retrench- 
ment On  the  contrary,  all  have  risen  highei^ 
inordinately  so— and  still  rising :  the  dril  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  having  attvjoed  17 
miUions :  the  contingent  expenses  of  Congress 
4to510,000:  and  the  collection  of  the custooi 
to  above  two  millions. 


CHAPTER   XCV. 

BEBieNATION  AND  YALEDICrraBT  OF  MB.  €Ut 

In  the  month  of  Mardi,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Chj 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  deliTered 
a  valedictory  address  to  the  body,  in  the  ooam 
of  which  he  disdosed  his  reasons.  Ndthersge. 
nor  infirmities,  nor  disinclination  for  pobiie 
service  were  alleged  as  the  reasons.  Disgn^ 
profound  and  inextinguishable,  was  the  mlPK 
cause — more  inferrible  than  alleged  in  bis  csn* 
fully  considered  address.  Superoeeskm  at  the 
presidential  convention  of  his  party  to  mib 
room  for  an  "  available  "  in  the  penoo  of 
Qenend  Harrison— the  defection  of  Mr.  T^^^ 
the  loss  of  his  leading  measures-^the 
catastrophe  of  the  national  bank  for  whkk  be 
had  so  often  pledged  himself— and  the  natkai 
attacks  of  the  petty  adherents  of  the  tdouBii- 
tration  in  the  two  Houses,  (too  aaao/iqgA^ 
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hfe  eqmniinit^,  and  too  oontemptible  for  his 
repl;^):  til  these  cuues  of  disgust,  acting  upon 
a  proud  and  lofty  spirit,  induoed  this  with- 
dnwil  firom  a  splendid  theatre  for  which,  it 
wu  evident,  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  taste.  The 
iddress  opened  with  a  retrospect  of  his  early 
entnnoe  into  the  Senate,  and  a  grand  encomium 
upon  its  powers  and  dignity  as  he  had  fonnd  it, 
ind  left  it  Memory  went  back  to  that  early 
Tar,  1806,  when  just  arrived  at  senatorial  age, 
he  entered  the  American  Senate,  and  commenced 
luB  high  career— ft  wide  and  luminous  horizon 
leto  him,  and  will  and  talent  to  fill  it  After 
wme  little  exordium,  he  proceeded : 

"And  now,  allow  ma,  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
Doanoe.  formally  and  officially,  my  retirement 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
prmat  the  last  motion  which  I  shall  ever  make 
within  this  body ;  but  before  making  that  mo- 
tion, 1  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  availing 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. At  the  time  of  my  entiy  into  this  body, 
vfaieh  took  place  in  December,  180(^  I  regarded 
it)  and  still  regard  it,  ss  a  body  which  may  be 
eomparaL  wi£out  disadvantage,  to  any  of  a 
Bmiiir  character  which  has  existed  in  ancient 
or  modem  times ;  whether  we  look  at  it  in  re- 
ierenoe  to  its  dignity,  its  powers,  or  the  mode  of 
its  constitution ;  and  I  will  also  add,  whether 
it  he  regarded  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
abilitj  which  I  shall  leave  behind  me  when  I 
retipe  from  this  diamber.  In  instituting  a  com* 
puison  between  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  similar  political  institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  Fruioe  i&d  England,  tor  example,  he 
was  flare  the  comparison  mignt  be  made  with- 
out disadvantage  to  the  American  Senate.  In 
Rspect  to  the  constitution  of  tiiese  bodies :  in 
Ei^laud.  with  onhr  the  exoeptipn  of  the  peers 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  France  with 
no  exception,  the  component  parts,  the  members 
of  these  bodies  hold  their  places  by  virtue  of  no 
delegated  authority,  but  derive  their  powers 
from  the  crown,  eitner  by  ancient  creation  of 
nobility  tnmsmitted  by  force  of  hereditary  de- 
scent, or  bv  new  patents  as  occasion  required  an 
increase  of  their  numbers.  But  here,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, we  have  the  prOud  title  of  being  the 
Rpresentatives  of  sovereign  States  or  common- 
wealths. If  we  look  at  the  powers  of  these 
bodies  in  France  and  England,  and  the  powers 
of  this  Senate,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  are 
&r  greater  tnan  the  former.  In  both  those 
coontries  they  have  the  legislative  power,  in 
hoth  the  judicial  with  some  modifications,  and 
in  both  perhaps  a  more  extensive  judicial  power 
than  is  possessed  by  this  Senate ;  but  then  the 
▼ast  and  undefined  and  undefinable  power,  the 
trea<T-making  power,  or  at  least  a  participation 
ui  the  conclusions  of  treaties  with  foreign 
^wers,  is  possessed  by  this  Senate,  and  is  pos- 


sessed by  neither  of  the  others.  Another 
power,  too,  and  one  of  in&iittf  magnitude,  that 
of  distributing  the  patronage  of  a  peat  station, 
which  is  shared  by  this  S^te  with  the  exe- 
cutive magistrate.  In  both  these  respects  we 
stand  upon  ground  different  fi-om  that  occupied 
by  the  Houses  of  Peers  of  England  and  of  France. 
And  I  repeat,  that  with  respect  to  the  dignitr 
which  ordinarily  prevails*  in  this  body,  and  with 
respect  to  the  M>ility  of  its  members  auring  the 
long  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  it,  wiuioui 
arrogance  or  presumption,  we  may  say,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  nombers,  tne  comparison  would 
not  be  disadvantageous  to  us  compared  with 
any  Senate  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times*" 

He  then  gave  the  date  of  the  period  at  which 
he  had  formed  the  design  to  retire,  and  the 
motive  for  it — the  date  referring  to  the  late 
presidential  election,  and  the  motive  to  find  re- 
posj  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

^  Sir,  I  have  long— fiill  of  attraction  as  public 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is — a 
service  which  might  fill  the  aspirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  heart — ^I  have  nevertheless  long 
desired  to  seek  that  repose  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family — ^in  private 
life— in  one's  home.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have 
terminated  my  senatorial  career  in  November, 
1840,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  political  strug- 
gle wludi  characterized  that  year." 

The  tenmnation  of  the  presidential  election  in 
November,  was  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Clay  in- 
tended to  retire :  the  determination  was  formed 
before  that  time — formed  from  the  moment  that 
he  found  himself  superseded  at  the  head  of  his 
party  by  a  process  of  intricate  and  trackless  fil- 
tration of  public  opinion  which  left  himself  a  dreg 
where  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  head. 
It  was  a  mistake,  the  effect  of  calculation,  which 
ended  more  disastrously  for  the  party  than  for 
himself.  Mr.  Glay  could  have  been  elected  at 
that  time.  The  same  power  which  elected  Gen- 
eral Harrison  eould  have  elected  him.  The 
banks  enabled  the  party  to  do  it  In  a  state  of 
suspension,  they  could  furnish,  without  detri- 
ment to  themselves,  the  funds  for  the  campaign. 
Affecting  to  be  ruined  by  the  government,  they 
could  create  distress:  and  thus  act  upon  the 
community  with  the  double  battery  of  terror 
and  seduction.  Lending  all  their  energies  and 
resources  to  a  political  party,  they  elected  Gene- 
ral Harrison  in  a  hurrah  I  and  could  have  done 
the  same  by  Mr.  Clay.  With  him  the  election 
would  have  been  a  reality — a  victory  bearing 
firuit:  with  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler- 
through  Providence  with  one,  and  defection  in 
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the  other^the  triumph,  achieved  at  so  grest  ex- 
pense, became  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  Tictors. 
He  then  gaye  hk  reasons  for  not  resigmng,  as 
he  had  intended,  at  the  termination  of  the  elec- 
tion: it  was  the  hope  of  carrying  his  measures 
at  the  extra  session,  which  he  foresaw  was  to 
take  place. 

"  But  I  learned  Tery  soon,  what  my  own  re- 
^flections  indeed  prompted  me  to  suppose  would 
taJce  place,  that  there  would  be  an  extra  session ; 
and  being  desirous,  prior  to  my  retirement,  to 
co-operate  with  my  friends  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
storing, by  the  adoption  of  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  that  purpose,  that  degree  of 
prosperity  to  the  country,  which  had  been,  for  a 
time,  destroyed,  I  determined  upon  attending 
the  extra  session,  vriiich  was  called,  as  was  well 
known,  by  the  lunented  Harrison.  His  death, 
and  the  succession  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  produced  a  new  aspect  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Had  he  livea,  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  particle  of  doubt  that  those  measures 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  accompliBhed  at 
that  session,  would  have  been  consummated  by 
a  candid  co-operation  between  the  ex^tive 
branch  of  the  gOTemment  and  Congress ;  and, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say  (and  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  extra  session),  that  I  believe  if  there  be 
any  one  free  from  party  feelings,  and  free  from 
bias  and  from  pr^udioe.  who  will  look  at  ito 
transactions  in  a  spirit  d  candor  and  of  justice, 
but  must  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which,  1 
tldnk,  the  country  generally  will  come,  that  if 
there  be  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  connection 
with  that  session,  it  is  not  as  to  what  was  done 
and  concluded,  but  as  to  that  which  was  left  un- 
finished and  unaccomplished." 

Disappointed  in  his  expectetions  from  the  ex- 
tra session,  by  means  which  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  recapitulate,  Mr.  Olay  proceeds  to  give 
the  reasons  why  he  still  deferred  his  proposed 
resignation,  and  appeared  in  the  Senate  again  at 
ito  ensuing  regular  session. 

<^  After  the  termination  of  that  session^  had 
Harrison  lived,  and  had  the  measures  which  it 
apjp^ured  to  me  it  was  desirable  to  have  accom- 
plished, been  carried,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  retii>ed ;  but  I  reconsidered  that  determina- 
tion, with  the  vain  hope  that,  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  what  had  been  unaccomplished 
at  the  extra  session,  might  then  be  effected, 
either  upon  the  terms  proposed  or  in  some  man- 
ner which  would  be  equivalent.  But  evento 
were  announced  after  the  extra  session — events 
resulting,  I  believe,  in  the  failure  to  accomplish 
oertain  olgects  at  the  extra  session — evento 
which  seemed  to  throw  upon  our  friends  every 
where  present  defeat — this  hope,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  induced  me  to  attend  the 
regular  session,  and  iriiether  in  adversity  or  in 


prosperity,  to  share  in  the  fertaneB  of  my 
friends.  But  I  came  here  vrith  the  porpoee, 
which  I  am  now  about  to  effectuate,  of  retiring 
as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  retire  with  pro- 
priety and  decency,  from  the  public  coondls." 

Evento  after  the  extra  session,  as  well  u  the 
evento  of  the  session,  determined  him  to  reton 
to  the  regular  one.  He  does  not  say  wBat  those 
subsequent  evento  vrere.  They  were  prindpillj 
two— the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  wholly 
hostile  to  him,  and  the  attempt  of  Mcsan 
Tyler,  Webstor  and  Onsbing  to  take  the  whf 
par^  from  him.    The  hostility  of  the  GiJ>inet 
was  nothing  to  him  personally ;  but  itindkated 
a  fixed  design  to  thwart  him  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  and  augured  an  indisposition  to  pro* 
moto  any  of  his  measures.    This  augoiy  wai 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  Congress  met    The  admis- 
istration  came  ibrward  with  a  phm  of  a  gornn- 
ment  bank,  to  issue  a  national  currency  of  gof- 
emment  paper — a  thing  which  he  despised  as 
much  as  the  democracy  did ;  and  whidi,  howso- 
ever impossible  to  succeed  itsellj  was  quite 
sufficient,  by  the  diversion  it  created,  to  mar 
the  success  of  any  plan  for  a  national  buL 
Instead  of  carrying  new  measures,  it  hecme 
dear  that  he  was  to  lose  many  already  adopted. 
The  bankrupt  act,  though  forced  upon  him,  had 
become  one  of  his  measures;  and  that  wu 
visibly  doomed  to  repeaL    The  distribatioii  of 
the  land  revenue  had  beoome  a  political  mon- 
strosity in  the  midst  of  loans,  taxes  and  tntsarj 
notes  resorted  to  to  supply  ito  loss :  and  the 
public  mind  was  in  revolt  against  it.    The  oooi* 
promise  act  of  1833,  for  which  he  was  so  modi 
lauded  at  the  time,  and  the  paternity  of  whidi 
he  had  so  much  contested  at  the  time,  had  nmiti 
career  of  foUy  and  delusion— had  left  the  Tiear 
sury  without  revenue,  and  the  manufrctaien 
without  protection ;  and,  crippled  at  the  extn 
session,  it  was  bound  to  die  at  this  regular  ooi 
— and  that  in  defiance  of  the  mutual  assurance 
for  continued  existence  put  into  the  land  bill; 
and  which,  so  hr  from  being  able  to  assure  the 
life  of  another  bill,  was  becoming  unaUe  to  san 
ito  own.    Losing  his  own  measures,  be  caw 
those  becoming  estoblished  which  he  had  moel 
labored  to  oppose.  The  specie  circular  was  tak- 
ing effect  of  itself  fW>m  the  abundance  of  gold 
and  the  baseness  of  paper.  The  divorce  of  Bank 
and  Stoto  was  becoming  absolute,  fhim  the  de- 
linquency of  the  banks.   There  was  no  proipe^ 
ahead  either  to  cany  new  meawii  ei^  or  to  m* 
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oIdoDefl^<»tooppo6ethehfttedone&  AIlwu 
gloomj  ahead  The  only  drop  of  consoUtion 
which  sweetened  the  cap  of  so  n^nch  bitterness 
was  the  fiulure  of  his  enemies  to  take  the  whig 
pirfy  from  him.  That  parricidal  design  (for 
these  enemies  owed  their  elevation  to  him)  ex- 
ploded in  its  formation — aborted  in  its  concep- 
tion;  and  left  those  to  abjure  whiggism,  and  fij 
from  its  touch,  who  had  lately  ooQibined  to  con- 
solidate Congress^  President  and  people  into  one 
»Ikl  whig  mass.  With  this  comfort  he  determin- 
ed to  cany  into  effect  his  determination  to  resign, 
although  it  was  not  yet  the  middle  of  the  ses- 
BOD,  and  that  all-important  boBiness  was  still 
on  the  aavil  of  legislation — to  say  nothing  of  the 
geoml  dipknmtic  settlement,  to  embrace  qnes- 
tioDs  from  the  peace  of  1783,  which  it  was  then 
known  Great  Britain  was  sending  out  a  q)ecial 
misaon  to  effect  Bnt,  to  proceed  with  the  ya- 
ledietery.  Haring  got  to  the  point  at  which 
he  was  to  retire^  the  yeteran  orator  naturally 
threw  a  look  back  upon  his  past  publio  course. 

"  From  the  year  1806,  the  period  of  my  enters 
iag  upon  this  noble  theatre  of  my  public  service, 
with  bat  short  intervals,  down  to  tiie  present 
time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  my 
oomitiy.  Of  the  nature  and  value  of  those  ser- 
vices which  I  ipay  have  rendered  during  my 
loDg  career  of  public  life,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  gpeak.  History,  if  sne  deigns  to  notice  me, 
ttd  posterity^if  a  recollection  of  any  humfaie 
Knioe  which  I  may  have  rendered  shall  be 
tnnsmitted  to  posterity — will  be  the  best, 
truest,  and  most  impartial  judges ;  and  to  them 
I  defer  for  a  decision  upon  their  value.  But, 
QpOQ  one  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak, 
is  to  my  public  acts  and  public  conduct,  they 
*R  subjects  for  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-citi- 
«m;  but  my  private  motives  of  action — ^that 
which  prompted  me  to  take  the  part  which  I 
^J  have  done,  unon  great  measures  during 
^heir  progress  in  ue  natiomd  councils,  can  be 
bown  o^y  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  human 
heart  and  myself;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  par- 
doned for  repeating  again  a  dechtfation  which  I 
tt«de  thirty  years  ago  i  that  whatever  error  I 
^7  have  oommitted-rsnd  doubtless  I  have 
committed  many  during  my  public  service — ^I 
BttJ  appeal  to  tlie  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  for 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  whidi  I  now  make, 
with  pride  and  confidence,  that  I  have  been 
actuated  by  no  personal  motives--that  I  have 
ipQght  DO  persoittl  aggrandieement^— no  |»omo- 
tion  from  the  advocacy  of  those  various  meas- 
nres  on  which  I  have  been  called  to  act— that  I 
we  had  an  eye,  a  single  eye,  a  heart,  a  single 
heu^  ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
hest  mterests  of  the  countiy." 

V(H..  IL— 26 


With  this  retrospection  of  his  own  course 
was  readily  associated  the  recollection  of  the 
friends  who  had  Supported  him  in  his  loi^  and 
eventful,  and  sometimes,  stormy  career. 

**  But  I  have  not  been  unsustained  during  this 
long  course  of  public  service.  Every  where  on 
this  viridespread  continent  have  I  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  possessing  warm-hearted^  and  en- 
thusiastic^ and  devoted  friends — fnends  who 
knew  me,  and  appre(nated  justly  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  actuated.  To  them,  if  I  had 
language  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments,  I 
would  now  take  leave  to  present  them,  as  being 
all  the  offering  that  I  can  make  for  their  long 
continued,  perseyering  and  devoted  friendship.'' 

These  were  general  thanks  to  the  whole  body 
of  his  friends,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
country ;  but  there  were  special  thanks  due  to 
nearer  friends,  and  the  home  State,  which  had 
then  stood  by  him  for  forty-five  years  (and 
which  still  stood  by  him  ten  years  more,  and 
until  death),  and  fervidly  and  impressively  he 
acknowledged  this  domestic  debt  of  gratitude 
and  affection. 

"  But,  eir,  if  I  have  a  difficulty  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude which  fill  my  heart  towards  my  friends, 
dispersed  throughout  this  continent,  wliat  shall 
I  say— what  can  I  say — at  all  commensurate 
with  my  fbelings  of  gratitude  towards  that  State 
whose  humble  servitor  I  am  ?  I  migrated  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky  nearly  forty-five  years  ago.  I 
went  there  as  an  orphan,  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  majority — who  had  never  recognized 
a  father's  snule — poor,  penniless,  without  the 
favor  of  the  great — with  an  imperrect  and  inade- 
quate education,  limited  to  the  means  applica- 
ble to  such  a  boy ; — ^but  scarcely  had  I  set  foot 
upon  that  generous  soil,  before  I  was  caressed 
with  parental  fondness — ^patronized  with  boun- 
tiful munificence — and  I  may  add  to  this,  that 
her  choicest  honors,  often  unsolicited,  have  been 
freely  showered  upon  me ;  and  when  I  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  darkest  moments  of  human  ex- 
istence— abandoned  by  the  world,  calumniated 
by  a  large  portion  of  my  own  countrymen,  she 
threw  around  me  her  impenetrable  shield,  and 
bore  me  aloft,  and  repelled  the  attacks  or  ma- 
lignity and  calumny,  by  which  I  was  assailed. 
Sir,  it  is  to  me  an  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I 
am  shortly  to  return  to  her  friendly  limits; 
and  that  I  slmll  finally  deposit  (and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  that  day  arrives)  my  last  remains 
under  her  generous  soil,  with  the  remains  of  her 
gallant  and  patriotic  sons  who  have  preceded  me.'* 

After  this  grateful  overflow  of  feelings  to 
futhful  friends  and  country,  came  some  notice 
of  foeS)  whom  he  might  forgive,  but  not  forget 
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^  Tet,  sir,  during  this  lone  period,  I  have  not 
escaped  the  fate  of  other  pubhc  men,  in  this  and 
other  countries.  I  have  heen  often,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  object  of  bitter  and  unmeasured  de- 
traction and  calumny.  I  have  borne  it,  I  will 
not  say  always  with  composure,  but  I  hare 
borne  it  without  creating  any  disturbance.  I 
have  borne  it  waiting  m  unshaken  and  un- 
doubting  confidence,  that  the  triumphs,  of  truth 
and  justice  would  ultimately  prevail ;  and  that 
time  would  settle  all  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
settled.  I  have  borne  them  under  the  convic- 
tion, of  which  no  injustice,  no  wrong,  no  ii^ury 
could  deprive  me,  that  I  old  not  deserve  them, 
and  that  He  to  whom  we  are  all  to  be  finally 
and  ultimately  responsible,  would  acquit  me, 
whatever  injustice  I  might  experience  at  the 
hands  of  my  fellow-men." 

This  was  a  general  reference  to  the  attacks 
and  misrepresentations  with  which,  in  common 
with  all  eminent  public  men  of  decided  charac- 
ter, he  had  been  assailed ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
cent and  offensive  imputation  upon  him  which 
gaUed  him  exceedingly — as  much  so  for  the 
source  ftom  which  it  came  as  for  the  offence 
itself:  it  was  the  imputation  of  the  dictator- 
ship^ lavished  upon  him  during  the  <extra  ses- 
sion ;  and  having  its  origin  with  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends.  This  stung  him,  coming  from  that 
source — Mr.  Tyler  having  attdned  his  highest 
honors  through  his  friendship :  elected  senator 
by  his  friends  over  Mr.  Randolph,  and  taken 
up  for  Vice-President  in  the  whig  oonrention 
(whereby  he  became  both  the  second  and  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic)  on  account  of 
*the  excessive  afifectlon  which  he  displayed  for 
Mr.  Clay.  To  this  recent,  and  most  offensive 
imputation,  he  replied  specially : 

"  Mr.  President,  a  recent  epithet  (I  do  not 
know  whether  for  the  purpose  of  honor  or  of 
degradation)  has  been  applied  to  me;  and  I 
have  been  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  dictator ! 
Dictator !  The  idea  of  dictatorship  is  drawn 
from  Roman  institutions ;  and  there,  when  it 
was  created,  the  person  who  was  invested  with 
this  tremendous  authority,  concentrated  in  his 
own  person  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He 
exercised  unlimited  control  over  the  property 
and  lives  of  the  dtizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  had  the  power  of  raising  armies,  and  of  rais- 
ing revenue  by  taxing  the  people.  If  I  have 
b^n  a  dictator,  what  have  been  the  powers 
with  which  I  have  been  clothed  7  Have  I  pos- 
sessed an  army,  a  navy,  revenue?  Have  I  had 
the  distribution  of  the  patronsge  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  Have  I,  in  short,  possessed  any  power 
whatever?  Sir,  if  I  have  been  a  dictator,  I 
think  those  who  appl^  the  epithet  to  me  must 
at  least  admit  two  things :  in  the  first  place, 


that  my  dictatorship  has  been  distinguished  hf 
no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no  deeds  of 
blood,  soiled  by  no  act  of  dishonor.  And  thej 
must  no  less  acknowledge,  in  the  second  place 
(though  I  do  not  know  when  its  oommeDcemeDt 
bears  date,  but  I  suppose^  however,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  averred,  from  the  commeDoement 
of  the  extra  session),  that  if  I  have  been  ioTest- 
ed  with,  or  have  usurped  tbe  dictatorehip,  I 
have  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  the  povcr 
within  a  shorter  period  than  was  aaag^  hf 
the  Roman  laws  for  its  continuance." 

Mr.  Clay  led  a  great  parfy,  and  for  a  long 
time,  whether  he  dictated  to  it  or  not,  and  kept 
it  well  bound  together,  without  tbe  usBal 
means  of  forming  and  leading  parties.  It  lu 
a  marvel  that,  without  power  and  patnufs 
(for  the  greater  part  of  bis  career  was  passed  ia 
opposition  as  a  mere  member  of  Coogress),  be 
was  able  so  long  and  so  undividedly  to  keep  so 
great  a  party  together,  and  lead  it  so  onraut- 
ingly.  The  marvel  was  solved  on  a  dose  in- 
spection of  his  character.  He  had  great  taienti. 
but  not  equal  to  some  whom  he  led.  He  hid 
eloquence — superior  in  popular  effect,  bat  not 
equal  in  high  oratory  to  that  of  some  others. 
But  his  temperament  was  fervid,  his  will  stroog, 
and  his  courage  daring;  and  these  qualities, 
added  to  his  talents,  gave  hhn  the  lead  and  n- 
premacy  in  his  party — ^where  he  was  ahnjs 
dominant,  but  twice  set  aside  by  the  pQliticiao& 
It  was  a  galling  thing  to  the  President  Tykr, 
with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  office,  to 
see  himself  without  a  party,  and  a  mere  oppoa- 
tion  member  at  the  head  of  a  great  one— tbe 
solid  body  of  the  whigs  standing  firm  arooad 
Mr.  Clay,  while  only  some  flankers  and  foi- 
lowers  came  to  him ;  and  they  importaoate  for 
reward  until  they  got  it.  Dictatorship  wis  a 
natural  expression  of  resentment  nnder  «A 
circumstances ;  and  accordingly  it  was  appbt^ 
— and  lavishly — and  in  all  places :  in  the  Sea- 
ate,  in  the  House,  in  the  public  press,  is  ooo- 
versation,  and  in  the  manifesto  which  Mr.  Cv^ 
ing  put  out  to  detach  the  whigs  from  hiia.  Btf 
they  all  foigot  to  tell  that  this  imputed  dictaftr 
ship  at  the  extra  session,  took  place  alter  tbe 
defection  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  partj,  vA 
as  a  consequence  of  that  defection— «oiiie  kader 
being  necessary  to  keep  tbe  party  tqgether 
alter  losing  the  two  chiefe  they  had  fleeted— 
one  lost  by  Providence,  the  other  by  tread!ei7. 
This  account  settled,  he  tuined  toa  moregoual 
topic— that  of  friendship ;  and  to  make  atflM- 
ment,  reconciliation  and  peace  with  all  lbs  io^ 
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ttoH)  lod  they  were  not  a  few,  with  whom  he 
hid  had  some  rough  encoonters  m  the  fierce 
debate;  Unaffectedly  acknowledging  some  im- 
perfection of  temper,  he  implored  foigiTeneas 
from  all  whom  he  had  ever  offended,  and  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  to  eyery  brother 
member. 

"  Mr.  President,  that  my  nature  Is  warm,  my 
temper  udent,  my  disposition  in  the  public  ser- 
Tioe  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready  to  own.  But 
those  who  suppose  they  may  have  seen  any 
proof  of  dictation  in  my  condvct,  bare  only 
mistaken  that  ardor  for  what  I  at  least  sup- 
posed to  be  patriotic  exertions  for  fulfilling  the 
wishes  and  expectations  by  whidi  I  hold  this 
seat;  tbey  have  only  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.  Mr.  President,  during  my  long  and  ar- 
duous services  in  the  public  ooundlSj  and  espe- 
ciilly  daring  the  last  eleven  years,  m  the  Sen- 
ate, the  same  ardor  of  temperament  has  charao- 
tenzed  my  actions,  and  has  no  doubt  led  me,  in 
tibe  hest  of  debate,  in  endeavoring  to  mamtain 
mj  opinions  in  reference  to  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  public  affiurs,  to 
ose  language  offsnaive,  and  susceptible  of  un- 
gndous  interpretation,  towards  my  brother 
senators.  If  there  be  any  who  entertain  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  any  drcum- 
itanoe  of  this  kind,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I 
DOW  make  the  amplest  apology.  And,  on  the 
ether  hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all, 
withont  exception  and  without  reserve,  that  I 
leave  the  Soiate  chamber  without  carrying 
with  me  to  my  retirement  a  single  feeling  of 
dissatts&ction  towards  the  Senate  itself  or  any 
one  of  its  members.  I  go  from  it  under  the 
hope  tlMt  we  shall  mutmdly  consign  to  per^ 
petoal  oblivion  whatever  of  personal  ai^imosities 
or  jealousies  may  have  arisen  between  us  dur- 
ing the  repeated  collisions  of  mind  vrith  mind." 

This  moving  appeal  yns  strongly  responded 
to  in  spontaneous  advances  at  the  proper  time 
—deferred  Ibr  a  moment  by  a  glowing  and  mer- 
ited tribute  to  his  successor  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
and  his  own  solemn  farewell  to  the  Senate. 

^  And  now,  allow  me  to  submit  the  motion 
which  is  the  object  that  induced  me  to  arise 
upon  this  occasion.  It  is  to  present  the  cre- 
dentials of  my  friend  and  suooessor,  who  is 
present  to  take  my  place.  If,  Mr.  President 
uiy  void  could  be  created  by  my  withdrawal 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  filled  to  overflowing  by  my  worthy  suooes- 
<or,  whose  urbani^,  gallant  bearing,  steady 
sdhercnoe  to  principle,  rare  and  uncommon 
powers  of  delate,  are  well  known  already  in 
advance  to  the  whole  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
credentiids  be  received,  and  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment that  the  oath  required  be  administered. 
And  now,  in  lettring  as  I  am  about  to  do  fhmi 
the  Senate,  I  beg  mve  to  deposit  with  it  my 


fervent  wishes,  that  all  the  great  and  patriotio 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  mAY  be  ac- 
complished— that  the  destiny  designed  n>r  it  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  may  be  fulfilled 
— that  the  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  in 
which  it  may  engage  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  may  eventuate  in  the  restoration 
of  its  prosperity,  and  in  the  preservation  and 
nuuntenanoe  of  her  honor  abroad,  and  her  best 
interests  at  home.  I  retire  from  vou,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, I  know,  at  a  period  of  infinite  distress 
and  embarrassment  I  wish  I  could  have  taken 
leave  of  the  public  councils  under  more  favor- 
able auspices :  but  without  meaning  to  say  at 
this  time,  upon  whom  reproaches  should  fall  on 
account  of  that  unfortunate  condition,  I  think  I 
may  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  when  I  declare  that 
at  least  no  blame  on  account  of  these  embap- 
rassments  and  distresses  can  justly  rest  at  my 
door.  May  the  blessfaigs  of  Heaven  rest  upon 
the  heads  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it }  and  may  every  member  of  it  advance 
still  more  in  &me.  and  when  they  shall  retire 
to  the  bosoms  of  tneir  respective  constituencies, 
may  they  all  meet  there  that  most  joyous  ana 
grateful  of  all  human  rewards,  the  exclamation 
of  their  countrymen, '  well  doneu  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant'  Mr.  Presiaent,  and  Mes- 
sieurs Senators,  I  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a  long^ 
a  last,  a  friendly  farewelL" 

Mr.  Preston  concluded  the  ceremony  by  a 
motion  to  acyoum.  He  said  he  had  well  ob- 
served from  the  deep  sensation  which  had  been 
sympathetically  manifested,  that  there  could  be 
but  littie  inclination  to  go  on  with  business  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  could  not  help  partici- 
pating in  the  feeling  which  he  was  sure  univer- 
sally prevailed,  that  something  was  due  to  the 
occasion.  The  resignation  which  had  just  taken 
place  was  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  so  considered  in  his- 
tory. And  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  hot- 
ter consult  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  than  by 
moving  an  adjournment:  which  motion  was 
made  and  i^reed  to.  Senators,  and  espedally 
those  who  had  had  their  hot  words  with  the 
retiring  statesman,  now  released  from  official 
restraint,  went  up,  and  made  return  of  all  the 
kind  expresnons  which  had  been  addressed  to 
them.  But  the  valedictory,  though  well  per- 
formed, did  not  escape  the  criticism  of  senators, 
as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind ; 
and,  thus  far,  has  been  the  last ;  and  it  might 
not  be  recommendable  for  any  one,  except 
another  Henry  Clay — if  another  should  ever 
appcax^-to  attempt  its  imitation. 
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CHAPTEK    XOVI. 

UlLITiLBT  DEFASTMSKT :  PB0GBE88  OF  ITS  £Z- 

PEN8B. 

Thxrk  IB  no  part  of  the  working  of  'm  goyem- 
ment,  at  which  that  part  of  the  citizens  who 
liye  upon  their  own  indostry  should  look  mon 
doselj,  than  into  its  expenditures.  The  pro- 
gress of  expense  in  every  branch  ;  f  the  public 
service  should  be  their  constant  care ;  and  for 
that  purpose  rstrospectiye  views  are  neoessaiy, 
and  comparisons  between  different  periods. 
A  preceding  chapter  has  g^ven  some  view  of 
this  progress  and  comparison  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment :  the  present  one  will  make  the  same 
retrospect  with  respect  to  the  army,  and  on  the 
same  principles*-that  of  taking  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  department,  and  then  seeing  the 
effective  force  produced,  and  the  detailed  cost  of 
such  force.  Such  comparative  view  was  well 
brought  up^  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years— 1822  to  1842— m  the  debate  on 
the  naval  appropriations ;  and  it  furnishes  in- 
structive data  for  this  examination.    -He  said : 

"  I  shall  now  pass  to  the  military,  with  which 
1  am  more  familiar.  I  propose  to  confine  my  re- 
marks almost  entirely  to  the  army  proper,  in- 
cluding the  Militaiy  Academy,  in  reference  to 
which  the  information  is  more  full  and  minute. 
I  exclude  the  expenses  incident  to  the  Florida 
war,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  ordnance,  the 
engineer,  the  topographical,  the  Indian,  and  the 
pension  bureaus.  Instead  of  1823,  for  which 
there  is  no  ofBdal  and  exact  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  I  shall  tiJce  1821,  for 
which  there  is  one  made  by  myself  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  for  the  minute  correctness  of  which, 
I  can  vouch.  It  is  contained  in  a  report  made 
under  a  call  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  comprises  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army  proper,  for  the  years  1818, 
'19,  ^20,  and  '21,  resnectively,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  1823.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  whidb  I  ean  with  confidence,  that  the  oom- 
purative  expense  of  1823,  if  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, would  be  found  to  be  not  less  fiivorable 
than  1821.  It  would  probably  be  something 
more  so. 

''With  these  remarks,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
comparison,  in  the  first  place,  between  1821  and 
the  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  this  year. 
The  averaee  agsregate  strength  of  the  army  in 
the  year  1821,  mduding  officers,  professors, 


dets,  and  soldiers,  was  8,109,  and  the  proportioo 
of  officers,  induou^  the  professorB  or  tbe  Uni- 
tary Academy,  to  the  soldiers,  induding  csdeta, 
was  1  to  12  18-100,  and  the  expenditure  ^180.- 
093  53,  equal  to  $263  91  for  euh  indiridDiL 
The  estimate  for  tiie  army  proper  far  1842,  m- 
cluding  the  Militaiy  Academy,  is  $4,453,370  16. 
The  actual  strength  of  the  army,  tocording  to 
the  return  accompanying  the  mes8^e  it  the 
opening  of  the  session,  was  11,169.  Aesniiung 
this  to  be  the  average  strength  for  this  vesr,  and 
adding  for  the  average  nuimr  of  the  icsdemy, 
professors  and  cadets,  300,  it  wUl  give  within  i 
xerv  small  firflk^on  $390  for  each  indirichnl, 
making  a  difference  of  9136  in  fiivor  of  1821. 
How  far  the  increase  of  {)ay,  and  the  additioDiI 
expense  of  two  redments  of  dr^;oons,  eomptRd 
to  other  descriptions  of  troops,  wodd  justify 
this  increase,  I  am  not  prepared  to  nj.  In 
other  respects,  I  shoidd  suppose,  there  oq^t 
to  be  a  decrease  rather  than  an  inoeue,  is  the 
prices  of  clothing,  provisions,  fonge,  and  other 
articles  of  supply,  as  well  as  tnmsportstion,  ir^ 
I  presume,  cheaper  than  in  1821.  The  p^opo^ 
tion  of  ofiScers  to  solders  I  vrould  suppoce  to  be 
less  in  1842^  than  m  1821,  and  of  eoone,  as  &r 
as  that  has  mfluence,  the  expense  of  the  famet 
ought  to  be  less  per  man  than  the  latter.  With 
this  brief  and  imperfect  comparison  between  the 
expense  of  1821  and  the  estimates  for  this  jcar, 
I  snail  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  foil  oonh 
parison  between  the  former  and  the  year  1837. 
I  select  that  year,  because  the  strength  of  the 
army,  and  the  proportion  of  oflkera  to  men  (a 
very  material  point  as  it  relmtes  to  the  eiqicndi- 
ture)  are  ahnost  exactly  the  same. 
^  On  tuminff  to  document  165  (H.  R.,  2d  eesB., 

26th  Con.),  a  letter  will  be  fband  from  the  then 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poinsett)  giving  a  eom* 
parative  statement  in  detail,  of  the  expense  of 
the  army  proper,  mclnding  the  Military  Acsd- 
emy,  for  the  years  1837,  '38,  '39  and  '40.  Th« 
strength  of  the  army  ibr  the  first  of  these  jeirs, 
inclumng  officers,  professors,  cadets,  and  soldiefs, 
was  8,107,  being  two  less  than  in  182L  The 
proportion  of  officers  and  professors,  to  the  ca- 
dets and  soldiers,  11  46-100,  beins  72-100  moie 
than  1821.  The  expenditure  ibr  1837,  $3,308,- 
Oil,  being  $1,127,918  more  than  1821.  The 
cost  per  man,  mduding  offioenL  profeBiocs,  ca> 
dets,  and  soldiers,  was  in  1837  $«)8,03,  exceed- 
ing that  of  1821  by  9144  12  per  man.  Itappeen 
by  the  letter  of  tlie  Secretary,  that  the  expense 
per  man  rose  in  1838  to  9464  35;  butHiadw 
to  the  head  of  the  departments  at  the  tuae^  ta 
say,  that  it  dedinod  under  his  administiatioo, 
the  next  year,  to  $381  65 ;  and  in  the  snbee 

rit,  to  $380  63.  There  is  no  statementftr 
year  1841 }  but  as  there  has  been  a  &UiB| 
off  in  prices,  there  ought  to  be  a  proportiooi^ 
reduction  in  the  oost,  especially  dnriag  the 
present  year,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  m 
great  a  decline  in  almost  every  artide  whkh 
enters  into  the  oonsomptioa  of  the  aray.   At* 
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mming;  that  the  aTorage  Btren^h  of  tho  arm j 
will  be  kept  equal  to  the  retum  acoompanying 
the  Presidents  meesage,  and  that  the  ezpendi- 
tonof  the  year  dioald  be  reduced  to  the  stand- 
tfd  of  1821,  the  ezpenae  of  the  anny  wonld  not 
exceed  $2,895,686,  making  a  difference,  oom- 
ptfed  with  the  estimatea,  of  91,557,684 ;  but 
that,  from  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  greater 
ezpoaee  of  the  dragoons,  cannot  be  expected. 
HiTing  no  certun  information  how  much  the 
exposes  are  necessarily  increased  from  those 
euseS)  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  onght  to 
be  the  actual  reductions;  but,  unless  the  Locrease 
of  pay,  and  the  increased  cost  beeaose  of  the 
dngooDS  are  yeiy  giwat^  it  ought  to  be  yery 
eocwidenble. 

*^  I  found  the  expense  of  the  anny  in  1818,  in- 
dnding  the  Milita^  Academy,  to  be  $3,702,495, 
stftooBtof9451  57  per  man,  including  oflBcers, 
profeeeorB,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  and  reduced  it 
ail821  to $2,180,098)  at  a  cost  of  «263  91 ;  and 
makiiig  a  d^renoe  between  the  two  years,  in  the 
•egr^te  expenses  of  the  army,  of  $1,522,397, 
iiid$186  66  i^r  man.  There  was.  it  is  true,  a 
mi  &U  in  pnces  in  the  interval ;  out  allowing 
ht  that,  by  adding  to  the  price  of  every  article 
eDtering  into  the  supplies  of  the  umy.  a  sum 
suffident  to  ndse  it  to  the  price  of  1818,  there 
wu  still  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  man  of 
(163  95.  This  great  reduction  was  efibcted 
withoat  stinting  the  service  or  diminishing  the 
(applies,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in  both,  espe- 
Mf  the  latter.  It  was  effected  through  an 
cfficwDt  organization  of  the  stafi^  and  the  co- 
opention  of  the  able  officers  ph^ed  at  the  head 
of  etch  of  its  divisions.  The  cause  of  the  great 
expense  at  the  former  period,  was  found  to  be 
principally  in  the  neglect  of  public  property,  and 
tbe  tppHcatioiL  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by 
hw.  There  is  less  scope,  doubtless,  for  refor- 
mation  m  the  army  now.  I  cannot  doubt^  how- 
ever, but  that  the  universal  extravagance  which 
P^T^ded  the  country  for  so  many  years,  and 
whieh  increased  so  greatly  the  expenses  both 
of  goveroment  and  individuals^  has  left  much 
room  for  reform  in  this,  as  well  as  other  branches 
ofthe       •    '• 
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This  is  an  instructive  period  at  which  to  look, 
la  the  year  1821,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Secre- 
tary U  War,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  mili- 
tvy  service  (officers  and  cadets  included)  was, 
in roond  numbers,  264  dollars  per  man:  in  the 
7<tf  1830,  when  Mr.  Poinsett  was  Secretary, 
>od  the  Florida  war  on  hand,  the  cost  per  man 
««8 380 dollars:  in  the  year  1842,  the  second 
J<w  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  the  Fbrida 
^v  tm  continumg,  it  was  390  dollars  per  man: 
B<nf,  in  1855,  it  is  about  1,000  doIUrs  a  man. 
"^QB.  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  army  has  in« 
oaied  near  three  fold  in  the  short  space  of 


about  one  dozen  years.  The  same  result  will 
be  shown  by  taking  the  view  of  these  increased 
expenses  in  a  different  form — ^that  of  aggregates 
of  men  and  of  cost  Thus,  the  aggregate  of 
the  army  in  1821  was  8,109  men,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  $2,180,093 :  in  1839  the  aggregate 
of  the  army  was  about  8,000  men — ^the  cost 
$3)308,000:  in  1842  the  return  of  the  armj 
was  11,169 — the  appropriation  asked  for,  and 
obtained  $4,453,370.  Now,  1854,  the  aggr^;ate 
of  the  army  is  10,342 — the  appropriations  ten 
millions  and  three  quarters!  that  is  to  say, 
with  nearly  one  thousand  men  less  than  in 
1842,  the  cost  is  upwards  of  six  millions  more. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  army — ^fuUy  keeping  up  with  that  in  the 
navy. 

In  a  debate  upon  retrenchment  at  this  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Adams  proposed  to  apply  the  pruning 
knife  at  the  right  place— the  army  and  navy : 
he  did  not  include  the  dvil  and  diplomatic, 
wluch  gave  no  sign  at  that  time  of  attaining 
its  present  enormous  proportions,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  naval  and  military  expenditure. 
After  ridiculing  the  picayune  attempts  at  re- 
trenchment by  piddling  at  stationery  and  ti^ 
and  messengers'  pay,  he  pointed  to  the  army 
and  navy ;  and  said : 

"  There  you  may  retrench  millions !  in  the 
expenses  of  Congress,  tou  retrench  picayunes. 
Tou  never  will  retrencai  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  till  you  retrench  the 
army  and  navy  twenty  millions.  And  yet  he 
had  heard  of  bringing  down  the  expenditures 
of  the  government  to  twenty  millions.  Was 
this  great  retrenchment  to  be  effected  by  cutting 
off  the  paper  of  members,  by  reducing  the  num* 
ber  of  pages,  and  cutting  down  the  salaries  of 
the  door-keepers?  How  much  could  be  re- 
trenched in  that  way?  If  there  was  to  be  any 
real  retrenchment,  it  must  be  in  the  army  and 
navy.  A  sincere  and  honest  determination  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  was  the 
spirit  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  House ;  and  that  was  a  spirit  in  which 
the  democracy  had  more  merit  tnan  the  other 
party.  He  came  here  as  an  humble  follower  of 
those  who  went  for  retrenchment ;  and,  so  help 
hun  Qod,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  seat  here,  he 
would  continue  to  urge  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  military  and  naval  force. 
Well,  what  was  the  corresponding  action  of  the 
Executive  on  this  subject?  It  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  expenditures  both  for 
the  army  and  navy.  They  had  estimates  from 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  twenty  mil- 
lions.    The  additbns  proposed  to  the  armed 
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fbroe,  as  he  obeeryed  yesterday,  fifteen  millioiiB 
would  not  proTide  for.  Whm  was  the  spirit 
of  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
which  Congress  had  a  right  to  expect  ?  How 
had  he  met  the  spirit  manifested  by  Congress 
for  retrenchment  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
gOTemment  ?  By  words — ^words— and  nothing 
else  but  words." 

A  retrenchment,  to  be  effectual,  requires  the 
President  to  take  the  lead,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
A  solitary  member,  or  even  several  members 
acting  together,  could  do  but  little:  but  they 
i&ould  not  on  that  account  forbear  to  "cry 
aloud  and  spare  notJ^  Their  voice  may  wake 
up  the  people,  and  lead  to  the  election  of  a 
President  who  will  be  on  the  side  of  republican 
economy,  instead  of  royal  extravagance.  This 
writer  is  not  certain  that  20  millions,  on  these 
two  heads,  could  have  been  retrenched  at  the 
thne  Mr.  Adams  spoke ;  but  he  is  sure  of  it 
now. 


OHAPTEB    XCVII. 

PAPEB  MONEY  PATMBNTB:  ATTEMPTED  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  eOYEBNHENT:  RESISTED:  MB.  BEN- 
TON'S Biissca 

The  long  continued  struggle  between  paper 
money  and  gold  was  now  verging  to  a  crisis. 
The  gold  bin,  rectifying  the  erroneous  valuation 
of  that  metal,  had  passed  in  1834 :  an  influx  of 
gold  coin  followed.  In  seven  years  the  specie 
earreney  had  gone  up  flrom  tvranty  millions  to 
one  hundred.  There  was  'five  times  as  much 
specie  in  the  country  as  there  was  in  1832^ 
when  the  currency  was  boasted  to  be  solid 
mider  the  regnlalion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  as  much  as  the  current 
buinness  of  the  country  and  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  use:  for  these  100  millions,  if 
allowed  to  drenlate  and  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  every  ten  hands  that  they  passed 
through,  would  do  the  business  of  one  thou- 
sand millions.  Still  the  administration  was 
persistent  in  its  attempts  to  obtain  a  paper 
money  currency :  and  the  national  bank  having 
fidled,  and  all  the  efforts  to  get  up  paper  money 
machines  (under  the  names  of  fiscal  agent, 
fiscal  corporation,  aiid  exchequer  board)  hav- 


ing proved  abortive,  recourse  was  had  to  tra 
sury  notes,  with  the  quality  of  re-issoabilitj  at 
tached  to  them.  Previous  issues  had  been  opon 
the  footing  of  any  other  promissory  note:  whea 
once  paid  at  the  treasury,  it  was  eztiogoHbed 
and  cancelled.    Now  they  were  made  re-isso- 
able,  like  common  bank  notes;  and  a  limited 
issue  of  five  mUlicms  of  dollars  became  unlimited 
firam  its  ihculty  of  successive  emission.    Tbe 
new  administration  converted  these  notes  into 
currency,  to  be  offered  to  the  creditors  of  the 
government  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirdi 
paper,  and  one-third  specie ;  and,  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  head  against  the  gorem- 
ment,  the  mass  of  the  creditors  were  oonstnin- 
ed  to  take  their  dues  in  this  compound  of  piper 
and  specie.    Mr.  Benton  determined  to  rent 
it,  and  to  make  a  case  for  the  consideration  tod 
judgment  of  Congress  and  the  countrj,  with  the 
view  of  exposing  a  forced  unconstitutional  teor 
der,  and  inciting  the  country  to  a  general  resist* 
anoe.    For  this  purpose  he  had  a  check  drawn 
for  a  few  days'  compensation  as  senator,  ud 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  messenger  for  colko> 
tion,  inscribed,  "  the  hazd,  or  a  protest"  The 
hard  was  not  delivered:  the  protest  followed: 
and  Mr.  Benton  then  brought  the  case  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  peoploi  in  a  way  which  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  register  of  the  Gengressde' 
bates  (and  wluch  were  sufficient  fbr  theiroh- 
jects  as  the  forced  tender  of  the  pi^  money 
was  immediately  stopped) : 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  offer  a  resolution,  and  te 
precede  it  with  some  remarks,  bottomed  npoo  t 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  whidi  he 
would  read.    He  then  readasfoUowa: 


iMt 


[COMPENSATION  NO.  149.] 

OmoB  or  BwjBBTAmT  or  tb>  Bsvatb  or 

Waswirotos,  SUt  ( 

Cashier  of  file  Bank  of  WaahSogton, 

Pay  to  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bentok,  or  older, 

one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars. 

9142        (Signed)    Asbuet  Dickeks, 

SeovtaiyoftlieSeBitfc 
(Endorsed).     ^ST  f^  Theh4urLoraonUd. 

»  Thomas  H.BKVTOii." 

DmBioT  or  Colvhbia, 

WMhiogtoii  OottDtj,  Bek: 

Be  it  KNOWN,  That  on  the  thirtv-lint  dijj[ 
January,  1842,  t  George  Sweoiy,  Notaiy  w 
lie,  by  lawibl  authority  dulf  oommissioiied  lad 
sworn,  dwelling  in  the  County  and  I^i*^ 
aforesdd,  at  the  request  of  the  hoaoivw 
Thomas  H.  BenUm,  presented  at  the  baakM 
Washington,  the  oiiginai  diedn  wfaenof  t» 
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aboie  is  a  true  oopT,  and  demtiided  there  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  in  the  said  check 
specified,  whereunto  the  cashier  of  said  hank 
tnswered :  "  The  whole  amount  cannot  he  paid 
in  spMia  as  trmearf  notes  atone  have  been  de- 
posited here  to  meet  the  Secretory  of  the  Sen- 
ate's checks ;  but  I  am  ready  to  pay  this  check 
in  one  treasury  note  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
betring  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  residue 
iBspede." 

Ther^re  I,  the  said  notary,  at  the  request 
aforesaid,  haye  protested,  and  by  these  presents 
do  solemnly  protest,  a^inst  the  drawer  and 
endorser  of  this  said  check,  and  all  others  whom 
it  doth  or  may  concern,  for  all  costs,  exchange, 
or  re-ezcfaange,  charges,  damaffes^  and  interests, 
soffered  and  to  be  Buffered  ror  want  of  pay- 
ment thereoL 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 

r»iti    ^^  ™7  htaid  and  a£Szed  my  Seal 

^^^^^J    Notarial,  this  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1842. 

George  Swkent. 
Notary  Public 

Ptotestmg,  91  75. 

Seoorded  in  Protest  Book,  G.  8.  No.  4^  page  315« 

Mr.  B.  said  this  paper  explained  it8el£  It 
WW  a  check  and  a  protest.  The  check  was 
boded  *^  cowpensation?^  and  was  drawn  by 
fbe  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  so  much  pay  doe 
to  iiim  (Mr.  B.)  for  his  per  diem  attendance  in 
CoQgrefls.  It  had  been  presented  at  the  proper 
plioe  for  payment,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  the 
protest  that  payment  was  reftised,  unless  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  oonsent  to  reoelTe  two-thirds 
ptper  and  about  one-third  specie.  He  ol^jected 
to  this,  and  endorsed  upon  the  check,  as  an  in- 
■traotidi  to  the  messenger  who  carried  it,  these 
TOds :  «  The  hard,  or  a  proUat^  Under  in- 
structions the  protest  came,  and  with  it  nota- 
ntl  fees  to  the  amount  of  $1,75,  which  were 
ptid  in  the  hard.  Mr.  B.  said  this  waB  what 
bid  happened  to  himself  here  at  the  seat  of 
gofemment;  and  he  presumed  the  same  thing 
WW  happening  to  others,  and  all  over  the  Union. 
He  presumed  the  time  had  arriyed  when  paper 
BMoey  paymenta,  and  forced  tenders  of  treasury 
Botes,  were  to  be  umrersal,  and  when  eyery 
citizen  would  have  to  decide  fiDr  himself  whether 
he  would  submit  to  the  unposition  upon  his 
i%hta,  and  to  the  outrage  upon  the  Constitution, 
wfaidi  such  a  stote  of  things  inrolyed.  Some 
ought  not  be  in  a  situation  to  submit.  Necessity, 
itronger  than  any  law,  might  compel  many  to 
■abmit ;  but  there  were  others  who  were  in  a 
■toation  to  resist;  and,  though  attended  with 


some  loss  and  InoonTenienoe^  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  so.  Tyranny  must  be  resisted;  oj^rea- 
sion  must  be  resisted;  yiolation  of  the  Consti^ 
tution  must  be  resisted;  folly  or  wickedness 
must  be  resisted ;  otherwise  there  is  an  end  of 
law,  of  liberty,  and  of  right  The  government 
becomes  omnipotent,  and  rides  and  rules  oyer  a 
prostrate  country,  as  it  pleases.  Besistanoe 
to  the  tyranny  or  f<^y  of  a  goyemment  be- 
comes a  sacred  duty,  which  somebody  must 
perform,  and  the  performance  of  which  is  alr 
ways  disagreeahle,  and  sometimes  ezpensiyo 
and  hasardous.  Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the 
payment  of  ship  money  in  England :  and  his 
resistance  cost  him  money,  time,  labor,  losses 
of  eyery  kind,  and  eyentually  the  loss  of  his 
lifa  His  share  of  the  ship  money  was  only 
twenty  shillings,  and  a  suggestion  of  self-in- 
terest would  haye  required  him  to  submit  to 
the  imposition,  and  put  up  with  the  ii^jury. 
But  a  feeling  of  patriotism  prompted  him  to  re- 
sist for  others,  not  for  himself— to  resist  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  resist  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  above  all,  to  resist  for  the  sake  of 
the  Oonstitution  of  the  country,  trampled  under 
foot  by  a  weak  king  and  a  profligate  minister. 
Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the  payment  of  ship 
money  to  save  the  people  of  England  fW>m  op- 
pression, and  the  constitution  from  violation. 
Some  person  must  resist  the  payment  of  paper 
money  here,  to  save  the  people  from  oppressbn, 
and  the  Constitution  from  violation ;  and  if  peor- 
sons  in  station,  and  at  the  seat  of  government 
will  not  do  it,  who  shall  ?  Sir,  resistance  must 
be  made;  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  of  tha 
Constitution  demands  it  It  must  be  made  here : 
for  here  is  the  source  and  presence  of  the 
tyranny.  It  must  be  made  by  some  one  u&  sti^ 
tion:  for  the  voice  of  those  in  pnvate  life  could 
not  be  heard.  Some  one  must  resist,  and  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  person,  I  find  my- 
self under  the  necessity  of  dofaig  it— and  I  do  it 
with  the  less  reluetanoe  because  it  is  in  my  line^ 
as  a  hard-money  man ;  and  because  I  do  not  deem 
it  quite  as  dangerous  to  resist  our  paper  money 
administration  as  Hampden  found  it  to  resist 
Charies  the  First  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham* 
There  is  no  dispute  about  the  feet,  and  the 
case  which  I  present  is  neither  a  first  one,  nor 
a  BfAiUry  one.  The  whig  administration,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  is  without  money, 
and  without  credit,  and  with  no  other  means  <d 
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keeping  up  bat  by  forced  pftyments  of  pftper 
money,  which  it  strikes  from  day  to  day  to  force 
into  the  hands,  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of  its 
Importunate  creditors.  This  is  its  condition; 
and  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  folly  which 
threw  away  the  land  revenue — ^which  repealed 
the  hard  money  clause  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury— ^which  repealed  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  small  notes  by  the  federal  goyemment — 
whidi  has  made  war  upon  gold,  and  protected 
paper — ^and  which  now  demands  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  manafactory  of  paper  money 
for  the  general  and  permanent  use  of  the  federal 
government  Its  present  condition  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  these  measures ;  and  bad  as  it  is, 
It  must  be  fiur  worse  if  the  people  do  not  soon 
compel  a  return  to  the  hard  money  and  economy 
of  the  democratic  administrations.  This  ad- 
ministration came  into  power  upon  a  promise  to 
carry  on  the  government  upon  thirteen  millions 
per  annum ;  the  first  year  is  not  yet  out ;  it  has 
already  had  a  revenue  of  twenty  odd  millions,  a 
loan  bill  for  twelve  millions,  a  tax  bill  for  eight 
or  ten  millions,  a  treasury  note  bill  for  five  mil- 
lions :  and  with  all  this,  it  declares  a  deficit^  and 
shows  its  insolvency,  by  denying  money  to  its 
creditors,  and  forcing  them  to  receive  pi^r,  or 
to  go  without  pay.  In  a  season  of  profound 
peace,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  whig  admin- 
istration, this  is  the  condition  of  the  country ! 
a  condition  which  must  fill  the  bosom  of  every 
friend  to  our  form  of  government  with  grief  and 
shame. 

Sir,  a  war  upon  the  currency  of  the  oonstitu- 
tion  has  been  going  on  for  many  years ;  and  the 
heroes  of  that  war  are  now  in  power.  They 
have  ridiculed  gold,  and  persecuted  it  in  every 
way,  and  exhausted  their  wits  in  sarcasms  upon 
It  and  its  friends.  The  humbug  gold  bill  was 
their  favorite  phrase ;  and  among  other  exhibi- 
tions In  contempt  of  this  bill  uid  its  authors, 
were  a  couple  of  public  displays— one  in  May, 
1837,  the  other  in  the  autamnofl840^-at  Wheel- 
ing, in  Virgmia,  by  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  l^ler  and 
Mr.  Webster),  now  high  frmctionanes  in  this 
government,  in  which  empty  purses  were  held 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crowd,  In  derision 
of  the  gold  bill  and  its  authors.  Sir,  that  bill 
was  passed  in  June,  1834;  and  from  that  day 
down  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  paid  in  gold. 
Kvery  one  of  us  had  gold  that  chose  it  Now 
the  scene  is  reversed.    Qold  Is  gone ;  paper  has 


come.  Forced  payments,  and  forced  tenders  of 
paper,  is  the  law  of  the  whig  administrttioD! 
and  empty  purses  may  now  be  held  Qp  with 
truth,  and  with  sorrow,  as  the  emblem  boUi  of 
the  administration  and  its  creditorB. 

The  cause  of  this  disgraceful  state  of  thiqgi, 
Mr.  B.  said,  he  would  not  further  inTestigtte  it 
present  The  remedy  was  the  point  now  to  be 
attended  to.  The  government  creditor  wis  8af> 
fering ;  the  constitution  was  bleeding ;  the  diip 
racter  of  the  country  was  sinking  into  disgrace; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  ipplj  a 
remedy  to  so  many  disasten.  He,  Mr.  B^  aw 
the  remedy ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  ippIj 
it  The  power  was  in  othet  hands ;  and  to  them 
he  would  wish  to  commit  the  inquiiy  which  the 
present  condition  of  things  imperiously  required 
of  Gongress  to  make. 

Mr.  B.  said  here  waa  i  forced  payment  of  pa- 
per money — a  forced  tender  of  p^wr  monef- 
and  forced  loans  firom  the  citiaens.  The  loaa  to 
be  forced  out  of  hun  was  $100,  at  6  percent; 
but  he  had  not  the  money  to  lend,  and  shoaU 
resist  the  loan.  Those  who  have  money  will 
not  lend  it,  and  wisely  reftise  to  lend  it  ton 
administration  which  throws  away  its  rid)  peiri 
— tho  land  revenue.  The  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Mangum]  proposes  a  rednctioo  ol 
the  pay  c^the  members  by  way  of  relief  to  the 
Treasury,  but  Mr.  B.  had  no  notion  of  sohmt- 
ting  to  it :  he  had  no  notion  of  submittii^  to  i 
deduction  of  his  pay  to  enable  an  adminiitrUioo 
to  riot  in  extravagance,  and  to  expend  in  a  sin- 
gle illegal  commission  in  New  Tork  (the  Poin- 
dexter  custom  house  inquisition),  more  thia 
the  whole  proposed  saving  from  the  memhen* 
pay  would  amount  to.  He  had  no  notioD  of 
submitting  to  such  curtailments,  and  would  pre- 
fer the  true  remedy,  that  of  restoring  the  Und 
revenue  to  its  proper  destination ;  and  also  re> 
storing  economy,  demooncy,  and  hard  money  to 
power. 

Mr.  Benton  then  oifered  the  foUowiqg  reioh- 
tion,  which  was  adopted: 

«  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finan« 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
payments  now  made,  or  offered  to  be  >b*<^^ 
the  federal  government  to  its  creditors.  ^^ 
ther  the  same  are  made  in  hard  moo^  or  in  pa- 
per money  ?  Whether  the  creditors  have  their 
option  ?  Whether  the  government  paper  is  it 
a  discount?  And  what  remedy,  if  any, »  njW" 
aaiy  to  enable  the  government  to  keep  its  wtt 
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wiiliits  creditonL  bo  as  to  save  them  from  loss, 
the  GonstitotioQ  mm  yioktioii,  and  the  ooontry 
from  diignce  ? '' 


CHAPTER  XCVIII- 

CASS  OF  THE  AHEBIOAN  BEIG  CREOLE,  WITH 
BLAYEB  FOB  NEW  ORLEANS.  GARBIED  BY 
MUnST  INTO  NASSAU,  AND  THE  SLAVES 
UBEBATED. 

At  this  time  took  place  one  of  those  liherationB 
of  sliTes  in  yoyages  between  our  own  ports,  of 
iriiich  there  had  abeady  been  four  instances ; 
but  no  (me  mider  circomstances  of  such  crime 
lad  oatrage.  Mutiny,  piracy,  >ui4  bloodshed 
Moompanied  this  fifth  instance  of  slares  libe- 
nted  by  British  anthorities  while  on  the  roy- 
ige  from  one  American  port  to  another.  The 
brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  had  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  New  Orleans,  among  other  cargo, 
hiring  135  slaves  on  boareL  When  out  a  week, 
ind  near  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  mutiny  broke 
oat  unong  the  slayes,  or  rather  nineteen  of 
them,  in  the  night,  manifesting  itself  instantly 
and  Qoezpectedly  upon  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  brig,  and  the  passengers.  The  mutineers, 
inned  with  knires  and  handspikes,  rushed  to 
the  cabin,  where  the  officers  not  on  duty,  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  captain,  and  passengers 
were  asleep.  They  were  knocked  down,  stab- 
bed and  killed,  exoept  as  they  could  save  them- 
ttWes  in  the  dark.  In  a  few  minutes  the  muti- 
neen  were  masters  of  the  yessel,  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  things  aooordmg  to  their  mind.  AU 
the  alayes  except  the  19  were  confined  in  the 
hold,  and  great  apprehensions  entertained  of 
them,  as  they  had  refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny, 
Dtty  of  them  weeping  and  praying— some  en- 
deaToring  to  save  their  masters,  and  others  hid- 
ing to  Bare  themselrcs.  The  Hying,  among  the 
ofBoera,  crew  and  passengers  were  hunted  up, 
ud  their  lives  spared  to  work  the  ship.  They 
first  demanded  that  they  should  be  carried  to 
Liberia— «  design  which  was  relinquished  upon 
Rpresentations  that  there  was  not  water  and 
proriiions  for  a  quarter  of  the  yoyage.  They 
tiwn  demanded  to  go  to  a  British  island,  and 
placing  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  against  the 
lieast  of  the  severely  wounded  captun,  menaced 
bim  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  comply 


with  their  demand.  Ofcourse  he  complied,  and 
steered  for  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  Providence. 
The  lives  of  his  vnfe  and  children  were  spared ; 
and  they,  with  other  surviving  whites,  were  oiw 
dered  into  the  forward  hold.  Masters  of  the 
ship,  the  19  niutineers  took  possession  of  the 
cabin — ate  there — and  had  their  consultations 
in  that  place.  AU  the  other  slaves  were  rigor- 
ously confined  in  the  hold,  and  fears  expressed 
that  they  would  rise  on  the  mutineers.  Not 
one  joined  them.  The  affidavits  of  the  master 
and  crew  taken  at  Nassau,  say : 

^  None  but  the  19  went  into  the  cabin.  They 
ate  in  the  cabin,  and  others  ate  on  deck  as  they 
had  ione  the  whole  voyage.  The  19  were  tti- 
quently  closely  engaged  in  secret  conversation, 
but  the  others  took  no  part  in  it,  and  appeared 
not  to  share  in  their  confidence.  The  others 
were  quiet  and  did  not  associate  with  the  muti- 
neers. The  only  words  that  passed  betvreen  the 
others  and  the  19,  were  when  the  others  asked 
them  for  water  or  grub^  or  something  of  the 
Idnd.  The  others  were  kept  under  as  much  as 
the  whites  were.  The  19  drank  liquor  in  the 
cabin  and  invited  the  whites  to  join  them,  but 
not  the  other  negroes.  Madison,  the  ring-leader, 
gave  orders  that  the  cooking  for  all  but  the  19 
should  be  as  it  was  before,  and  appointed  the 
same  cook  for  them.  The  nineteen  said  that  all 
they  had  done  was  for  their  freedom.  The 
others  said  nothing  about  it.  They  were  much 
afraid  of  the  nineteen.  They  remained  forward 
of  the  mainmast.  The  nineteen  took  possession 
of  the  after  part  of  the  brig,  and  stayed  there 
the  whole  time  or  were  on  watch.  The  only 
knives  found  after  the  affray,  were  two  sheath 
Imives  belonging  to  the  sailors.  The  captain's 
bowie  knife  and  the  jack  knife.  None  of  the 
other  negroes  had  any  other  knives.  Madison 
sometimes  had  the  bowie  knife,  and  sometimes 
Ben  had  it.  No  other  negro  was  seen  vrith  that 
knife.  On  Monday  afternoon  Madison  got  the 
pistol  from  one  of  the  nineteen,  and  said  he  did 
not  wish  them  to  have  any  arms  when  they 
reached  Nassau.  The  nineteen  paraded  the 
deck  armed,  while  the  other  negroes  behayed 
precisely  as  they  had  done  before  the  mutiny. 
About  10  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  8th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  they  made  the  light  of  Abaoo. 
Ben  had  the  gun.  About  10  o'clock  p.  m.  he 
fired  at  Stevens,  who  came  on  deck  as  already 
stated.  Merritt  and  Gifford  (officers  of  the 
vessel)  alternately  kept  watch.  Ben,  Madison, 
Ruffin  and  Morris  (four  principal  mutineers) 
kept  watch  by  turns,  the  whole  time  up  to  their 
arrival  at  NassaiL  With  knives  drawn.  So  close 
was  the  watch,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
the  brig.  Neither  passengers,  officers  or  sailors 
were  allowed  to  conununicate  with  each  other. 
The  sailors  pwformed  their  usual  duties." 
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ArriTed  at  NassMi,  a  pilot  oune  on  board — 
all  the  men  in  his  boat  being  n^roes.  He  and 
hiB  men  on  coming  on  board,  mingled  with  the 
alayes,  and  UAd  them  they  were  free  men — that 
they  should  go  on  shore^  and  never  be  carried 
away  from  there.  The  regular  quarantine  officer 
then  came  on  board,  to  whom  Qifford,  first 
mate  of  the  vessel,  related  all  the  circumstances 
«f  the  mutiny.  Groing  ashore  with  the  quaran- 
tine officer,  Qifford  related  all  the  same  circum- 
stances to  the  Govemor  of  the  island,  and  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Nassau.  *  The  consul, 
in  behalf  of  the  vessel  and  all  interested,  re- 
quested that  a  guard  should  be  sent  on  board 
to  protect  the  vessel  and  caigo,  and  keep  the 
slaves  on  board  until  it  could  be  known  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  Qovemor  did  so — sendmg 
a  guard  of  twenty-four  negro  soldiers  in  British 
uniform,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets.   The  affidavits  then  say : 

<<From  Tuesday  the  10th,  till  Friday  the  12th 
day  of  November,  they  tied  Ben  Blacksmith, 
Addison,  Ruffin,and  Morris,  put  them  in  the 
long  boat,  placed  a  sentry  over  them,  and  fed 
them  there.  They  mingled  with  the  nenoes, 
and  told  the  women  they  were  free,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  in  the  island.  Gapt. 
Fitzgerald,  commanding  the  company,  told  many 
of  the  slaves  owned  by  Thomas  McGargo,  in 
presence  of  many  other  of  the  slaves,  how  fool- 
ish they  were,  tiiat  they  had  not^  when  they 
rose,  killed  all  the  whites  on  board,  and  run  the 
vessel  ashore,  and  then  they  would  have  been 
teeej  and  there  would  have  been  no  more  trouble 
about  it  This  was  on  Wednesday.  Every  day 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  changed  at  9 
o'clock^  A.M.  There  are  50O  regular  soldiers 
en  the  island,  divided  into  four  equal  companies, 
commanded  by  four  officers,  odled  capUuns. 
There  was  a  regular  sentry  stationed  every 
night,  and  they  put  all  the  men  slaves  below, 
except  the  four  which  were  tied,  and  placed  a 
suard  over  the  hatchway.  They  put  them  in  the 
hold  at  sunset,  and  let  them  out  at  sunrise.  There 
were  apparently  fh)m  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand negroes  in  the  town  of  Nassau  and  vicinity, 
and  about  three  or  four  thousand  whites." 

The  next  day  the  Queen's  attorney-general  for 
this  part  of  her  West  Indian  possessions,  came 
on  board  the  brig,  attended  by  three  magistrates 
and  the  United  States  consid,  and  took  the  de- 
positions of  all  the  white  persons  on  board  in 
relation  to  the  mutiny.  That  being  done,  the 
attorney-general  placed  the  19  mutineers  in  the 
custody  of  the  obtain  and  his  guard  of  24  nogro 


soldiers,  and  ordered  them  upon  the  qQsrt» 
deck.    The  affidavits  then  continue : 

"  There  were  about  fifty  boats  lying  romiJ 
the  brig,  all  filled  with  meai  firom  the  skoit^ 
armed  with  dubs,  and  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  attorney-general,  and  awaiting  a  agnl  fron 
one  of  the  ciim  magistrates ;  a  sloop  was  towed 
firom  the  shore  by  some  of  our  boats^  and  an- 
chored near  Uie  brig— this  slo(»  wis  ak)  filled 
with  men  armed  wiSi  clubs ;  all  the  men  in  the 
boats  were  negroes.  The  fieet  of  bests  was 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pOot  wbo 
piloted  the  brig  into  the  harbor.  This  pilot, 
partly  before  tl^  agpal  was  given  by  one  of  tbe 
magistrates,  said  that  he  wished  thev  would  g^ 
through  the  business ;  that  they  had  their  tme 
and  1m  wanted  his. 

^^The  attoniey-general  here  stepped  on  the 
quarter-dedc,  and  addressing  himself  to  all  tbe 
persons  exeept  the  nineteen  who  were  in  cos^ 
tody,  said, '  My  friends,  you  have  been  detained 
a  short  time  on  board  the  Greole  for  the  ptu^ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  individuals  wbo  wen 
concerned  in  this  mutiny  and  murder.  Tbej 
have  been  identified,  and  will  be  detained,  ind 
the  rest  of  you  are  free,  and  at  liberty  to  go  oa 
shore^  and  wherever  vou  please.'  Then  ad- 
dressing the  prisoners  be  said :  *  Moi,  tiiere  aie 
nineteen  of  you  who  have  been  identified  as  hat- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  HeweD, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  captun  and  others 
You  will  be  detained  and  lodged  in  priaoafor 
a  time,  in  order  that  we  may  commwnrate  with 
the  Exiglish  government  and  ascertain  ▼bethcf 
your  trial  shall  talce  plaoe  here  or  elsewhere. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Gifibrd,  the  mateof  theteeeel, 
then  in  command,  the  captain  beiog  on  sbor^ 
under  the  care  of  a  nhysician,  addreased  Utfat* 
toraey-general  in  tne  presence  of  the  mapa^ 
trates,  protested  against  the  boats  being  pe^ 
mitted  to  come  alongside  of  the  vessel,  or  that 
the  negroes  other  than  the  mutineers  should  be 

Sut  on  shore.  The  attorney-general  replied  that 
Ir.  Gifibrd  had  better  make  no  objection,  bat 
let  them  go  quietly  on  shore,  for  if  he  did,  there 
might  be  bloodshed.  At  this  moment  one  d 
the  magistrates  ordered  Mr.  Merritt,  Mr.  HcCar- 
go,  and  the  other  paaseogers,  to  look  to  thtf 
money  and  efiects,  as  he  apprehended  tbat^ 
cabin  of  the  Creole  would  be  sacked  and  robbei 
"  The  attomev-general  with  one  of  tbe  map 
trates,  stepped  mto  his  boat  and  withdrew  oitt 
the  stream,  a  short  distance  firom  the  biig^  whs 
theyst<^ped,  A  magistrate  on  the  deck  oftw 
Creole  gave  the  signal  for  the  boats  to  W^ 
instantly.  With  a  hurrah  and  a  shont,  a  fleet 
of  boats  came  alongside  of  the  brig^  viA  the 
magistrates  directed  the  men  to  remsin  on  boara 
of  their  own  boats,  and  commanded  tbe  elsiM 
to  leave  the  brig  and  go  on  board  the  hcaa 
They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  passing  from  tlie 
Creole  into  the  boats,  were  assisted,  maaya 
them,  by  this  magistrate.  Duriqg  ^  pr^^**^ 
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is%  the  floldien  and  offlcen  were  on  tbe  qnaar^ 
teriM  of  the  Creole,  aarmed  inth  loaded  miuh 
kets  and  bayonets  fixed,  and  the  attorney-gene- 
iil  with  one  of  the  magiBtrates  in  his  boa^  lay 
tt  t  ooDfenient  distanoe,  lookins  on.  After  the 
negroM  hid  embalmed  in  the  boats,  the  attor- 
ncT-genenl  and  magiktrate  pnshc4  oot  their 
boit,  md  mingled  witib  the  fleet,  oongTmtiilating 
the  daves  on  their  escape^  and  shaking  hands 
with  them.  Three  cheers  were  then  giren,  and 
the  boats  went  to  the  shore,  where  thonsands 
were  witthig  to  reoeiYe  them." 

The  19  mntineers  were  then  taken  on  shore, 
■ad  lodged  in  prison,  while  many  of  the  sUtves — 
the  greater  part  of  them — ^who  were  produmed 
to  be  liberated,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  their  masters  to  New  Orleans,  bat  were 
ffllenoed  by  threats,  and  the  captain  told  that 
his  vessel  should  be  forfeited  if  he  attempted  to 
cuty  aoy  of  them  away.  Only  four,  by  hiding 
themsclTes,  sucoeeded  in  getting  off  with  their 
mtsten.  The  next  day  a  proceeding  took  place 
io relation  to  what  was  called  ''the  baggage  of 
the  pusengers ;"  which  is  thus  stated  in  the 
ttfidavits: 

"On  Monday  following  these  erents,  bemg 
the  15th  day  of  NoTcmber,  the  attomey-genenu 
▼rote  a  letter  to  Captam  JEnsor,  informing  him 
tbat  the  passengers  of  the  Creole,  as  he  called 
the  eUt^  had  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in 
obtusmg  their  baggage  which  was  still  on  board 
the  brig,  and  that  he  should  assist  them  in  get- 
ting it  on  shore.  To  this  letter,  Gifibrd,  the 
officer  in  OHnmand  of  the  vesseL  replied  that 
there  was  no  baggage  on  board  belonging  to  iJie 
Blaies  that  he  was  aware  o^  as  he  considered 
them  car;|o,  and  the  property  of  their  owners, 
>nd  that  if  they  had  left  any  thing  on  board  tbe 
brig,  it  WIS  the  property  also  of  their  masters ; 
ud  besides  he  could  not  land  any  thing  without 
a  permit  frmn  the  custom  house,  and  an  order 
from  the  American  consul.  The  attomey-gen- 
ml  iounediately  got  a  permit  from  the  custom- 
ooose,  but  no  orckr  from  the  American  consul, 
ttd  pat  an  officer  of  the  customs  on  board  the 
brig,  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  baegage 
ofthe  slaves  aforesaid  to  be  landed  in  the  brig's 
ooat  The  master  of  the  Creole,  not  feeling 
himielf  at  liberty  to  refuse,  permitted  the  officer 
iHth  his  men  to  come  on  board  and  take  such 
Wffiige  and  property  as  they  chose  to  consider 
tt  belonging  to  the  slaves.  They  went  into  the 
hold  of  tbe  vessel,  and  took  all  the  wearing  ap- 
parel,  blankets,  and  other  articles,  as  also  one 
We  of  bUnkets,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lockett>  which 
h»d  not  been  opened.  These  things  were  put 
on  board  of  the  boat  of  the  officer  of  the  customs, 
«nd  carried  on  shore." 

^  oilfeen  of  the  American  brig  earnestly 


demanded  that  the  mntineers  should  be  left  with 
them  to  be  carried  into  a  port  <^  the  United 
States  to  be  tried  for  their  mutiny  and  murder ; 
but  this  demand  was  poutively  refused — ^the 
attorney-general  saying  that  they  would  take 
the  ortos  of  the  British  government  as  to  the 
place.  This  was  tantamount  to  an  acquittal, 
and  even  justification  of  all  they  had  done,  as 
according  to  the  British  judicial  decisions  a  slave 
has  a  right  to  kill  his  master  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom. This  outrage  (the  ibreible  liberation  of 
the  slaves,  refusal  to  permit  the  mutineers  to  be 
brought  to  their  own  country  for  trial,  and  the 
abstraction  of  articles  from  the  brig  belonging 
to  the  captain  and  crew),  produced  much  exas- 
peration in  the  slave  States.  Coming  so  soon 
after  four  othere  of  kindred  diaractcr,  and  while 
the  outrage  on  the  Caroline  was  still  unatoned 
for,  it  bespoke  a  contempt  for  the  United  States 
which  was  galling  to  the  feelings  of  many  be- 
sides the  inhabitants  of  the  States  immediately 
interested.  It  was  a  subject  for  the  attention 
both  of  the  Executive  government  and  the  Con- 
gress; and  accordingly  received  the  notice  of 
both.  Early  in  the  session  of  '41-'42,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn submitted  a  call  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  President  was  requested  to  give  information 
of  what  he  had  heard  of  tbe  outrage,  and  what 
steps  he  had  taken  to  obtain  redress.  He  an- 
swered through  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Webster),  showing  that  all  the  fhcts  had  been 
regularly  conununicated,  and  that  he  (the  Secre- 
tary) had  received  instructions  to  draw  up  a 
despatch  on  the  subject  to  the  American  minis- 
ter in  London  (Mr.  Edward  Everett);  which 
would  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay.  On 
receiving  this  message,  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations— 
pre&cing  his  motion  with  some  remarks,  and 
premising  that  the  Secretary  had  answered  well 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  As  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  which  asked  for  information  as  to 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  guilty 
in  this  bloody  transaction  to  justice,  and  to  re- 
dress the  wrong  done  to  our  dtisens,  and  the 
indignity  offered  to  our  flag,  he  regretted  to  say, 
the  report  of  the  Secretuy  is  very  unsatis&o- 
tory.  He,  Mr.  C,  had  supposed,  in  f  case  of 
such  gross  outrage,  that  prompt  measures  for 
redress  would  have  been  adopted.  He  had  not 
doubted,  but  that  a  vessel  had  been  despatdied, 
or  some  early  opportunity  seized  for  transmit- 
ting directions  to  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
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St.  James,  to  demand  tbat  the  eriminalB  should 
be  delivered  to  our  govenunent  for  trial ;  more 
especially,  as  they  were  detained  with  the  view 
of  abiding  the  decision  of  the  government  at 
home.  But  in  ^  this  he  had  been  in  a  mis- 
take. Not  a  step  has  been  yet  taken — ^no  de- 
mand made  for  toe  surrender  of  the  mnrderers. 
though  the  Executive  must  have  been  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  only  reply  is,  that  he  (the  Secretary)  had 
received  the  orders  of  the  President  to  prepare 
a  despatch  for  our  minister  in  London,  which 
would  be  'prepared  without  unnecessary  de- 
lar.'  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  spoke  not  in  the  spirit 
of  censure ;  he  had  no  wish  to  find  fiuilt ;  but 
he  thought  it  due  to  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially, of  the  portion  that  has  so  profound  an 
mterestin  this  subject,  that  he  should  feariessly 
state  the  facts  as  they  existed.  He  believed  our 
right  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
clear,  beyond  doubt,  and  that,  if  the  case  was 
fiurly  stated,  the  British  government  would  be 
oompelled,  from  a  s^nse  of  iustioe,  to  yield  to 
our  demand;  and  hence  his  deep  r^;ret  that 
there  should  have  been  such  long  delay  in 
making  any  demand.  The  apparent  indiffer- 
ence which  it  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  want  of  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  to  be  feared,  would  prompt  to  an  op- 
posite decision,  before  any  despatch  can  now 
be  received  by  our  minister. 

^  He  repeated  that  the  case  was  dear.  He 
knew  that  an  effort  had  been  made,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say^  even  in  the  South,  and  through 
a  newspaper  m  this  District,  but  a  morning  or 
two  since,  to  confound  the  case  with  the  ordi- 
nary one  of  a  criminal  fleeing  from  the  country 
where  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  to  another. 
He  admitted  that  it  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  in  such  a  case, 
the  nation  to  which  he  fled,  was  bound  to  sur- 
render him  on  the  demand  of  the  one  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  But  that  was  not 
this  case,  nor  was  there  any  analogy  between 
them.  This  was  mutiny  and  murder,  commit- 
ted on  the  ocean,  on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels, 
sailing  from  one  port  to  another  on  our  own 
coast,  in  a  regular  voyage,  committed  by  slaves, 
who  constituted  a  part  or  the  cargo,  and  forc- 
ing the  officers  and  crew  to  steer  the  vessel  into 
a  port  of  a  friendly  power.  Now  there  was 
nothing  more  dear,  than  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  vessel  on  the  ocean  is  regard- 
ed as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  to 
whidi  stie  belongs,  and  more  emphatically  so. 
if  possible,  in  a  coasting  voyage ;  and  that  ir 
forced  into  a  friendly  port  by  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  she  loses  none  of  the  rights  that  be- 
long to  ner  on  the  ocean.  Contrary  to  these 
admitted*  prindples,  the  British  authorities  en- 
tered on  board  of  the  Creole,  took  the  criminals 
under  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  after  they 
had  ascertained  them  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny 
and  murder,  instead  (as  they  ought  to  have 


done^  of  aiding  the  oiBcers  and  crew  in  confiih 
ing  them,  to  te  oonveyed  to  one  of  our  ports, 
where  tney  would  be  amenable  to  our  Uwa. 
The  outrage  would  not  have  been  gtetter,  dot 
more  cleany  contrary  to  the  laws  of  natioDs,  it 
instead  of  taking  them  from  the  Creole,  they 
bad  entered  our  territory,  and  foroiUy  takeD 
them  ttom  one  of  our  jails ;  and  such,  be  could 
scarcely  doubt,  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
British  government  itself,  if  the  fikcts  and  rea- 
sons of  Uie  case  be  fairly  presented  before  its 
decision  is  made.  It  w(mld  be  dearly  the 
course  she  would  have  adopted  had  the  mo- 
tiny  and  murder  been  perpeteted  by  a  mrtion 
of  the  crew,  and  it  can  scucely  be  that  oie  will 
reg^ard  it  less  criminal,  or  less  imperiously  her 
duty,  to  surrender  the  criminals,  because  the 
act  was  perpetrated  by  slaves.  If  so,  it  is  time 
we  should  know  it" 

The  Secretazy  soon  had  his  despatdi  reaiiy 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  it  was  called  for  tl 
the  instance  of  a  friend  of  the  Secretary,  conh 
municated  to  the  Senate  and  published  for  g«!h 
eral  information,  dearly  to  counteract  the  im* 
pressions  which  Mr.  Calhoun^s  remarks  had 
made.  It  gave  great  satisfaction  in  its  mode 
of  treating  the  subject,  and  in  the  intent  it  d^ 
dared  to  demand  redress : 

*^  The  British  government  cannot  but  see  that 
this  case,  as  presented  in  these  papers,  is  one 
calling  loudly  for  redress.  The  *  Creole  *w3i 
passing  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to 
another,  in  a  voyage  perfectly  lawful,  with  me^ 
chandise  on  bowrd,  and  also  with  slaves,  or  pe^ 
sons  bound  to  service,  natives  of  America,  and 
bdonging  to  American  citizens,  and  which  in 
recognized  as  property  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exiSfts.  In  the  course  of  the  TOjag^ 
some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  master  lod 
crew,  subdued  them,  murdered  one  maa,  sod 
caused  the  vessel  to  be  carried  into  Kassaa. 
The  vessel  was  thus  taken  to  a  British  port. 
not  voluntarily,  by  those  w1k>  had  the  hwfiu 
authority  over  her,  but  fordbly  and  violently, 
against  the  master's  will,  and  with  the  coeseit 
of  nobody  but  the  mutineers  and  murderers: 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  outrage  vcn 
committed  with  the  concurrence  of  any  of  the 
slaves,  except  those  actually  engaged  in  than. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  plain  and  obvious  duty  of  the 
authorities  at  iMassau,  the  pott  of  a  frindly 
power,  to  assist  the  American  consul  in  potting 
an  ena  to  the  captivity  of  the  master  and  crew, 
restoring  to  them  the  control  of  the  vessel,  tad 
enabling  them  to  resume  their  voyage,  and  to 
take  the  mutineers  and  murderera  to  their  own 
country  to  answer  for  their  crimes  before  the 
proper  tribunaL  One  cannot  conceive  bow  any 
other  course  could  justly  be  adopted,  or  bow  the 
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dntM  impoMd  by  that  iwrt  of  the  code  refpat- 
btiag  the  interooone  of  firiendly  states,  which 
is  generallj  called  the  oomity  of  nations,  could 
othowiae  be  fblfiUed.  Here  was  no  Tiolation 
of  British  law  attempted  or  intended  on  the 
Mil  of  the  master  of  the  '  Creole.'  nor  any  in- 
mngement  of  the  principles  of  tne  law  of  na- 
tkma  The  'veasel  was  Uwfhlly  engaged  in 
ptssiiig  from  port  to  port,  in  the  United  States* 
By  Tiolenoe  and  crime  sbe  was  carried,  against 
tbe  master's  will,  out  of  her  course,  mto  the 
port  of  a  friendly  power.  All  was  the  result 
offeree.  Certainly,  ordinary  comity  and  hos- 
pitalitj  entitled  him  to  snch  assistance  from 
the  authorities  of  the  place  as  should  enable 
him  to  resume  and  prosecute  his  voyage  and 
hring  the  oflfenders  to  justice.  But,  instead  of 
this,  if  the  &cts  be  as  represented  hn  these  par 
pers,  not  only  did  the  anthorities  give  no  aid  for 
tnj  such  purpose,  but  they  did  actually  inter- 
fere to  set  free  the  slaves,  and  to  enable  them 
to  disperse  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
naiter  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners.  A  pro- 
oeeding  like  this  cannot  but  caose  deep  feeling 
in  the  United  SUtes." 


so  well  satisfied  with  this 
soon  as  it  was  read,  he  stood 


Hr.  Calhoun 
^ateh  that,  as 
lip,  and  said: 

"The  letter  which  had  been  read  was  drawn 
lip  with  great  ability,  and  covered  the  ground 
which  had  been  assumed  on  this  subject  by  all 
pirtiee  in  the  Senate.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
hive  a  beneficial  effect,  not  only  upon  the  United 
States,  bat  Qreat  Britain.  Comiqff  from  the 
qurter  it  did,  this  document  would  do  more 
good  than  in  coining  from  any  other  quarter." 

This  was  well  sud  of  the  letter,  but  there  was 
&  psngraph  in  it  which  damped  the  expectations 
of  some  senators — a  paragraph  which  referred 
to  the  known  intention  to  send  out  a  special 
i^unister  (Lord  Ashburton)  to  negotiate  a  gene- 
nl  settlement  of  differences  with  Qreat  Britain 
'-ttd  whidi  expressed  a  wish  that  this  spedal 
ounister  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  settle 
^  ease  of  the  Creole.  That  looked  likedefer- 
"Qg  it  to  a  general  settlement,  which,  in  the 
^("DioQofaome^  was  tantamount  to  giving  it  up. 


GHAPTBB   XCIX. 

# 

DIBTBBBS  or  THE  TKBASUBT:  THBEE  TARIFF 
BILLS,  AHD  TWO  YXTOES:  XHD  OF  THE  COM* 
PEOICIBE  ACT. 

NxvKR  were  the  coffers  and  the  credit  of  the 
Tretsury-^not  even  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  (1814)— at  a  lower  ebb,  or 
more  pitiable  point,  than  at  present  A  deficit 
of  fourteen  millions  in  the  Treasury — a  total 
inability  to  borrow,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  of  twelve  millions  au- 
thorised the  year  before — ^treasury-notes  below 
par-Hi  million  and  a  half  of  protested  demands 
— a  revenue  fitmi  imports  inadequate  and  de- 
creasing :  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  all  the  result  of  three  measures  ibrced 
upon  the  previous  administration  by  the  united 
power  of  the  opposition,  and  the  aid  of  tem- 
porizing friends,  too  prone  to  take  alarm  in* 
transient  difficulties,  and  too  ready  to  join  the 
schemes  of  the  opposition  for  temporary  relief 
though  more  injurious  than  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  remedy.  These  three  measures  were: 
1.  Compromise  act  of  1833.  2.  The  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue  in  1837.  8.  The  surrender 
of  the  land  revenue  to  the  States.  The  com- 
promise act,  by  its  slow  and  imperceptible  re- 
ductions of  revenue  during  its  first  seven  years, 
created  a  large  surplus :  by  its  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous falling  off  the  last  two,  made  a  deficit. 
The  distribution  of  this  surplus,  to  the  amount 
of  near  thirty  millions,  took  away  the  sum 
which  would  have  met  this  defideniy.  And 
the  surrender  of  the  land  revenue  diverted  frrom 
its  course  the  second  Uu^gest  stream  of  revenue 
that  came  into  the  Treasury :  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  to  leave  it  without  money  and 
without  credit:  and  with  a  deficit  which  was 
ostentatiously  styled,  '^  tJie  debt  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration,^  Personally  considered,  there 
was  retributive  justice  in  this  calamitous  visi- 
tation. So  fer  as  individuals  were  concerned  it 
fell  upon  those  who  had  created  it  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  the  zealous  promoter  of  all  these 
measures :  the  whig  party,  whose  ranks  he  had 
joined,  had  been  thdr  author :  some  obliging 
democrats  were  the  auxiliaries^  without  which 
they  could  not  have  been  carried.    The 
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iBtration  of  President  Tyler  now  needed  the 
money :  his  former  whig  friends  had  the  power 
to  grant,  or  withhold  it :  and  they  chose,  either 
to  withhold,  or  to  grant  upon  tenns  which  Mr. 
Tyler  repulsed.  They  gave  him  tw«  tariff 
revenue  hills  in  a  month,  which  he  returned 
with  vetoes,  and  had  t^  look  chiefly  to  that 
democracy  whom  he  had  left  to  join  the  whigs 
(and  of  whom  he  had  heoHne  the  zealous  oppo- 
nent), for  the  means  of  keeping  his  administra- 
tion alive. 

A  bill  called  a  ^provisional  tariff ^^  was  first 
sent  to  him :  he  returned  it  with  the  objections 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  approve 
it :  and  of  which  these  olyections  were  the 
chief : 

^  It  suspends,  in  other  words,  abrcmates  for 
the  time,  the  provision  of  the  act  of  lo33,  com- 
monly called  the  '  compromise  act'  The  only 
ground  on  which  this  departure  from  the  solemn 
adjustment  of  a  great  and  agitating  question 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  expedient  is, 
the  alleged  necessity  of  establishing,  oy  legisla- 
tive enactments,  rules  and  regulations  for  as- 
sessing the  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports,  alter 
the  30th  June,  according  to  the  home  valui^ 
tion ;  and  yet  the  bill  expressly  provides  that 
'  if  before  the  1st  of  August  there  be  no  further 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  the  laws  for  laying 
and  collecting  duties  shall  be  the  same  as  though 
this  act  had  not  been  passed.'  In  other  words, 
that  the  act  of  1833,  imperfect  as  it  is  consider- 
ed, shall  in  that  case  continue  to  be,  and  to  be 
executed  under  such  rules  and  reffulations  as 
previous  statutes  had  prescribed,  or  had  enabled 
the  executive  department  to  prescribe  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  the  supposed  chasm  in  the  rev- 
enue laws  just  as  it  was  before. 

^  The  bill  assumes  that  a  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  is,  by  existing  laws, 
to  be  made  on  the  firsl^day  of  July,  1842,  not- 
withstanding there  has  been  an  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports  exceeding  twenty  per  cent 
up  to  that  day,  and  directs  it  to  be  xnade  on  the 
1st  of  August  next  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  conclusion  is  equally  erroneous  and 
dangerous ;  as  it  would  divert  from  the  Trear 
sury  a  fund  sacredly  pledged  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  government^  in  the  event  of  a 
rate  of  duty  above  twenty  per  cent  being  found 
necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of 
the  ffovemment  The  act  of  September  last, 
which  provides  lor  the  distribution,  couples  it 
inseparably  with  the  condition  that  it  shall 
cease — first,  in  case  of  war;  second,  as  soon 
and  so  long  as  the  rate  of  duties  shall,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  be  raised  above  twenty  per 
cent  Nothing  can  be  more  dear,  express,  or 
imperative,  than  this  language.  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  that  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury  was  known 


to  Qxist  and  that  means  were  taken  to  mdj 
this  deficit  by  loan  when  the  act  was  ptsaed." 

These  reasons  show  the  vice  and  folly  of  Ur 
acts  which  a  pride  of  consistency  still  nude 
him  adhere  to.  That  compromise  set  of  1833 
assumed  to  fix  the  tariff  to  eternity, /ni,  by 
making  existing  duties  decline  throagh  nine 
years  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  of  twenty  per 
centum  on  all  dutied  articles ;  next,  by  fixing 
it  there  for  ever,  giving  Congress  leave  to  woik 
under  it  on  artJC.es  then  f^ ;  but  never  to  go 
above  it:  and  the  mutual  assurance  entered 
into  between  this  act  and  the  laud  distribotun 
act  of  the  extra  sesaicn,  was  intended  to  make 
sure  of  both  objects — the  perpetual  twenty  per 
centum,  and  the  land  distribut^^  n.  One  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  arroganoe,  or 
the  folly,  of  such  presumptuous  legislation:  and 
to  add  to  its  complication  there  was  a  dear  di- 
vision of  opinion  whether  any  duty  at  all^  for 
want  of  a  law  appointing  appraisers,  oonld  be 
collected  after  the  30th  of  June.  Between  tlie 
impracticability,  and  the  uninteUigibility  of  the 
acts,  and  his  consistency,  he  having  sanctioned 
all  these  complicated  and  dependent  measoret, 
it  was  dear  that  Mr.  Tyler's  administration 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  low  endit 
of  the  government)  in  the  impossibility  of  getr 
ting  a  snuJl  loan,  was  thos  depicted : 


"Who  at  the  time  foresaw  or  imagined  tlii 
possibility  of  the  present  real  state  or  thi^ 
when  a  nation  that  has  paid  off  her  whok  mi 
since  the  last  peaoc^  while  all  the  other  gieat 
powers  have  been  mcreasing  theirs,  and  whoee 
resources  already  so  great,  are  yet  bat  in  the 
in&ncy  of  their  development,  should  be  ceir 
pelled  to  haggle  in  the  money  market  for  a  (sl- 
try  sum,  not  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  vfm 
her  economical  systeuL" 

Not  able  to  borrow,  even  in  time-of  peace,! 
few  millions  for  three  years !  This  was  in  the 
the  time  of  paper  money.  Since  gold  becnae 
the  federal  currency,  any  amount,  sad  in  ^ 
of  war,  has  been  at  the  call  of  the  govermncnt; 
and  its  credit  so  high,  and  its  stock  so  do^ 
above  par,  that  twenty  per  centum  prcnuon  • 
now  paid  for  the  privilege  of  paying,  belbit  they 
are  due,  the  amounts  borrowed  duriqg  the  Men- 
can  war: 

'<  This  connection  (the  mutual  assaranae  be- 
tween the  compromise  act  and  the  land  dis^ 
bution)  thus  meant  to  be  insepamble,  is  seieretf 
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by  the  bfll  preaented  to  me.  The  bill  riolates 
the  principle  of  the  ftct«  of  1833,  and  September, 
1841,  bj  suspendii]^  the  first,  snd  reDdering, 
for  t  time,  the  last  moperative.  Duties  above 
twenty  per  cent  are  proposed  to  be  leyied.  and 
yet  the  proviso  in  the  d^Btribntion  act  is  disre- 
nrded.  Tlie  prooeeds  oi  the  sales  are  to  be 
oistribated  on  the  1st  of  August ;  so  that, 
vbile  the  duties  proposed  to  be  enacted  exoeea 
twenty  per  cent,  no  suspension  of  the  distribn- 
tion  to  the  States  is  permitted  to  take  place. 
To  abandon  the  principle  for  a  month  is  to  open 
the  way  for  its  total  abandonment.  If  such  is 
not  meant,  why  postpone  at  all  ?  Why  not  let 
the  diBtr£tnition  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July, 
if  the  law  so  directs  ?  (which,  howeyer,  is  re- 
eaided  as  questionable.)  But  why  not  have 
limited  the  proyision  to  that  effect  ?  Is  it  for 
the  aooommodation  of  the  Treasury  ?  I  see  no 
teason  to  believe  that  the  Treasury  will  be  in 
better  conditfon  to  meet  the  pmnent  on  the  1st 
cf  Aognst)  than  on  the  1st  of  July." 

Here  Mr.  Tyier  was  right  in  endeavoring  to 
get  back,  even  temporarily,  the  land  revenue ; 
bat  slight  as  was  this  relaxation  of  their  policy, 
it  brought  upon  him  keen  reproaches  from  his 
old  fiiends.    Mr.  Fillmore  said : 

'^On  what  principle  was  this  veto  based? 
The  President  could  not  consent  that  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  prooeeds  of  the  public  lands 
shoold  eease  for  a  single  da^.  Now,  although 
tint  was  the  profession,  yet  tt  appeared  to  have 
been  bat  a  pretence.  Mr.  F.  wished  to  speak 
vith  all  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  of 
his  message  be  must  speak  writh  plainness. 
What  was  the  law  which  that  message  vetoed  ? 
Itaothorized  the  collection  of  duties  for  a  sin- 
gle month  as  tiiey  were  levied  on  the  first  of 
Jaaojuy  last^  to  idlow  time  for  the  consideration 
of  a  permanent  revenue  for  the  country ;  it 
postponed  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  till  the  month  should  expire, 
umI  Congress  could  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  exhausted  Treasury.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  veto  now  on  the  ta- 
ble? Did  it  prevent  the  distribution  ?  By  no 
means;  it  reduced  the  duties,  in  effect,  to  twen- 
ty per  cent,  and  authorized  the  distribution  of 
the  land  fond  among  the  States ;  and  that  dis- 
tribntion  would,  in  fi^  take  place  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  That  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  paper.  When  Congress  had  post- 
poned the  distnbution  for  a  month,  did  it  not 
appear  like  pretence  in  the  chief  magistrate  to 
Bay  that  he  was  forced  to  veto  the  bill  from 
Congress,  to  prevent  the  distribution,  which  his 
▼eto,  and  that  alone,  would  cause  to  take  place  ? 
Congress  had  been  willing  to  prevent  the  distri- 
botion,  but  the  President  by  one  and  the  same 
hlow,  cot  down  the  revenue  at  a  moment  when 
^  ^ecretar^  could  scarce  obtain  a  loan  on  any 
tttnu,  and  m  addition  to  this  distributed  the 


income  fh>m  the  public  domain !  In  two  days 
the  distribution  must  take  place.  Mr.  F.  sud 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  joy  with 
which  the  veto  had  been  hailed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  or  at  the  joyful  countenances 
which  were  arrayed  there;  probably  this  act 
was  but  the  consummation  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  long  understood  as  in  nrocess  of  nego- 
tiation. If  this  was  the  ratincation  of  such 
treaty,  Mr.  F.  gave  gentlemen  much  joy  on  the 
happy  event  He  should  shed  no  tears  that 
the  administration  had  passed  into  its  ^ipro- 
priate  place.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  he 
should  not  discuss  now ;  he  should  desire  the 
message  might  be  laid  on  the  table  till  to-mor- 
row and  be  printed.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was  free  to 
confess  that  we  were  now  in  a  crisis  which 
would  shake  this  Union  to  its  centre.  Time 
would  determine  who  would  yield  and  who  was 
right ;  whether  the  President  would  or  would 
not  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
provide  a  revenue  in  the  way  they  might  think 
best  for  the  countir,  provided  they  were  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  Presi- 
dent had  now  told  them,  in  substance,  that  he 
had  taken  the  power  into  his  own  hands ;  and 
although  the  highest  financial  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  duties  could  be  collected 
which  Congress  had  provided  by  law,  the  Pre- 
sident told  the  House  that  any  fdrther  law  was 
unnecessary ;  that  he  had  power  enough  in  his 
own  hands,  and  he  should  use  it ;  that  he  had 
authorized  the  revenue  officers  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary.  This  then  would  be  in  fact  the 
question  before  the  country :  whether  Con- 
gress should  l^;islate  for  tiie  people  of  this 
country  or  the  &ecntive  ?  " 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Yii^ginia,  took 
issue  with  the  President  on  the  character  of  the 
land  distribution  bill,  and  averred  it  to  have 
been  an  intended  part  of  the  compromise  from 
the  beginning.    He  said : 

^  That  the  President  has  rested  his  veto  upoa 
the  grounds  of  expediency  alone^  and  not  upon 
any  conscientious  or  constitutional  scruples. 
He  vrithholds  his  assent  because  of  its  sup- 
posed conflict  with  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 
I  take  issue  with  the  President  in  regard  to  thia 
matter  of  fact,  and  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  conflict  The  President's  particular  point 
of  objection  to  the  temporary  tariff  bill  is  that 
it  contemplates  a  prospective  distribution  of  the 
land  proceeds.  Now,  conceding  that  the  Presi* 
dent  has  put  a  correct  construction  on  our  biU, 
I  aver  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  compromise 
act  to  withdraw  the  land  proceeds  from  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  States.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  maintain  that  that  act  distinctiy  con- 
templates the  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds, 
that  the  distributian  v?a8  one  of  the  eeeential 
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elements  of  the  compromise^  and  that  the  fail- 
ure to  distribute  the  land  fund  now  would  of 
itself  be  a  viokUion  of  the  true  imdentanding 
of  those  who  adopted  the  compromise^  and  a 
palpable  fhkud  upon  the  rights  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it" 

Mr.  Caruthers,  of  Tennessee,  was  still  more 
pointed  to  the  same  effect,  referring  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's conduct  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  to 
show  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  land  revenue 
distribution,  and  considered  its  cessation  as  a 
breach  of  the  compromise.    He  referred  to  his, 

*'  Oft-quoted  resolutions  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  1839,  urging  the  distribution,  and 
oonreying  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  lands,  not 
only  ced^  but  acquired  by  purchase  and  by 
treaty.  Mr.  G.  also  referred  to  the  adroit  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  at  that  time  met 
the  charge  of  his  opponents  (that  he  desired  to 
violate  the  compromise  act)  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  well  known  proviso,  that  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  mean  to  infringe  or  disturb 
the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act." 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  the  returned  bill, 
as  required  by  th6  constitution ;  and  falling  fiur 
short  of  the  required  two- thirds,  it  was  rejected. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury  were  so  great 
that  a  further  effort  to  pass  a  'revenue  bill  was 
indispensable ;  and  one  was  accordingly  inmie- 
diately  introduced  into  the  House.  It  differed 
but  little  from  the  first  one^  and  nothing  on  Uie 
land  revenue  distribution  dause,  which  it  retain- 
ed in  fulL  That  clause  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  first  veto :  it  was  a  challenge  for  a  second ! 
and  under  circumstances  which  carried  embar- 
rassment to  the  President  either  way.  He  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  policy,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  distribution;  and  at  the  extra 
session  had  solemnly  recommended  it  in  his 
regular  message.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
just  disapproved  it  in  his  message  returning 
the  tariff  bill.  He  adhored  to  this  latter  view ; 
and  said: 

^  On  the  subject  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  finances,  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
make  known  my  settied  convictions  on  various 
occasions  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  opening  of  the  extra  session,  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  ago,  sharing  fully  m 
the  general  hope  of  returning  prosperity  and 
credit,  I  recommended  such  a  distribution ;  but 
that  recommendation  was  even  then  expressly 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  duties  on 
imports  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty 


per  cent  provided  by  the  compomiBe  act  of 
1833.  The  bill  which  is  now  before  me  pro- 
poses, in  its  27  th  section,  the  total  repeal  of  one 
of  the  provisos  in  the  act  of  September ;  and, 
while  it  increases  the  duties  above  twen^  per 
cent,  directs  an  unconditional  dirtribution  of 
the  land  proceed.^.  I  am  therefore  subjected  a 
second  time,  in  the  period  of  a  few  dayi,  to 
the  necessity  of  either  giving  my  ^iproTal  tot 
measure  which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  ie  in 
conflict  with  great  public  interests;  or  of  re- 
turning it  to  the  House  in  whidi  it  originated, 
with  my  oljections.  With  all  my  aozietv  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  repleniui  an 
exhausted  Treasury,  and  furnish  a  soond  and 
healthy  encouragement  to  mechanical  mdostrr, 
I  cannot  consent  to  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  country,  and  tlie 
clearest  convictions  of  public  duty." 

The  reasons  vrere  good,  and  ooght  to  haie 
prevented  Congress  from  retaining  the  danse; 
but  party  spirit  was  predominant,  aod  in  each 
House  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  bad 
been  determined  by  a  strict  party  vote,  in 
unusual  course  was  taken  with  this  aecood  Teto 
message :  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee 
of  thirteen  members,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams;  and  from  that  committee  emanated 
three  reports  upon  it — one  against  it,  and  two 
for  it;  the  committee  dividmg  poUticaUy  in 
making  them.  The  report  against  it  was  v^ 
by  ten  members ;  the  other  two  by  the  remaiB- 
ing  three  members ;  but  they  divided,  bo  as  to 
present  two  signatures  to  one  report,  and  a  sa- 
gle  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  dBi^ 
man,  was  the  writer  of  the  majority  report^and 
made  out  a  strong  case  against  Mr.  T^lff  per- 
sonally, but  no  case  at  all  in  fovor  of  tbe  diitn- 
bution  clause.    The  report  said : 

^  Who  could  imagine  that^  after  this  moat 
emphatic  coupling  of  the  revenue  fhxn  dutiBi 
of  mipost,  with  revenue  from  the  proceeds  d 
the  sides  of  the  public  lands,  the  first  and  pan- 
mount  olgection  of  the  Preaident  to  thii  Ul 
should  b&  that  it  unites  two  suljects  whidi,  m 
fkr  from  having  any  affinity  to  one  *>^^^?? 
wholly  incongruous  in  their  character;  wnka 
two  subjects  are  identically  the  same  with  tho« 
which  he  had  coupled  together  in  his  ncooj 
mendation  to  Congress  at  the  extra  seaooai 
If  there  was  no  lenity  between  the  parti^ 
why  did  he  join  them  together  1  If  the  oaon 
was  illegitimate,  who  was  the  administtcmi 
priest  of  the  unhallowed  rites  ?  It  ia  objected 
to  this  bill,  that  it  is  both  a  revenue  and  an  a^ 
propriation  bill  ?  Whattiicn?  I«w>^r 
of  September  4. 1841.  approved  and  aigoed  dj 
the  President  himself  both  a  revenna  and  ao 
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inmprittioa  bill  ?  DoeB  it  not  enact  that^  in 
the  event  of  an  incRifficien<7'  of  inq>08t  duties, 
Bot  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  ad  Talorem. 
to  defra J  the  cnnent  expenses  of  the  gorem- 
Dent,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
BhaUbe  leried  as  part  of  the  same  revenue^  and 
appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  ?" 

Tlie  report  concluded  with  a  strong  denun- 
eation  o^  what  it  considered,  an  abuse  of  the 
veto  power,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's officttl  recommendation  and  conduct : 

"The  power  of  the  present  Congress  to  enact 
hwB  esflential  to  the  welfkre  of  the  people  has 
been  strack  with  apoplexy  by  the  Executive 
land.  Submission  to  his  will,  is  the  only  con- 
ditkm  upon  which  he  will  permit  them  to  act 
For  the  enactment  of  a  measure  earnestly  re- 
commended by  himself  he  forbids  their  action, 
takes  coupled  with  a  condition  declared  by 
hmtself  to  be  on  a  subject  so  totally  different, 
thitfaewill  not  suffer  thcon  to'  be  coupled  in 
the  sane  law.  With  that  condition,  Oongress 
cumot  oomplv.  In  this  state  of  thmgs,  he  has 
■numed,  as  tne  committee  fully  believe,  the  ex- 
otise  of  the  whole  legislative  power  to  himself 
■ad  is  levying  millions  of  money  upon  the  peo- 
ple^ without  any  authority  of  law.  But  the 
fiul  decision  of  this  question  depends  neither 
vpon  legislative  nor  executive,  but  upon  judicial 
nthority ;  nor  can  the  final  decision  of  the  Su- 
pieme  Court  upon  it  be  pronounced  before  the 
<te  of  the  present  Congress." 

The  returned  bill  bdng  put  to  the  vote,  was 
finrnd  to  lack  as  much  as  the  first  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  was  rejected.  But  revenue 
WIS  indispensableu  Daily  demands  upon  the 
S^^venunent  were  undergoing  protest  The 
Piesident  in  his  last  message  had  given  in 
(1,400,000  of  such  dishonored  demands.  The 
existing  revenue  firom  imports,  deficient  as  it 
^  was  subjected  to  a  new  embarrassment, 
that  of  questioned  legality  for  want  of  a  law  of 
■ppnisement  under  the  compromise,  and  mer- 
dttnta  paid  their  duties  under  protest,  and  with 
iiotioes  of  action  against  the  collector  to  recover 
them  hack.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of  Au- 
pvt*  Crongress  had  been  in  session  nine 
■tooths— an  unprecedentedly  long  session,  and 
that  following  bnmediately  on  the  heels  of  an 
otn  Bession  of  three  months  and  a  half.  Ad- 
jovnment  could  not  be  deferred,  and  could  not 
take  place  without  providing  for  the  Treasury. 
The  oompromiae  and  the  land  distribution  were 
the  BtoinUing-blocks :  it  was  determined  to 
■Knfioe  them  together,  but  without  seeming  to 
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do  so.  A  contrivance  was  fallen  upon :  duties 
were  raised  above  twenty  per  centum:  and 
that  breach  of  the  mutual  assurance  in  relation 
to  the  compromise,  immediately  in  terms  of  the 
assurance,  suspended  the  land  revenue  distri- 
bution—to continue  it  suspended  while  duties 
above  the  comiMomise  limit  continued  to  be 
levied.  And  as  that  has  been  the  case  ever 
since,  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  haabeen 
suspended  ever  since.  Such  were  the  contri- 
vances, ridiculous  inventions,  and  absurd  cir- 
cumlocutions which  Congress  had  recourse  to 
to  get  rid  of  that  land  distribution  which  was 
to  gun  popularity  for  its  i^thors ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  that  compromise  which  was  celebrated  at 
the  time  as  having  saved  the  Union,  and  the 
breach  of  iddch  was  deprecated  in  numerous 
legislative  Tesolves  as  the  end  of  the  Union,  and 
which  all  the  while  was  nothing  but'  an  arro- 
gant piece  oi  monstrosity,  patched  up  between 
two  aspiring  politicians,  to  get  rid  c^  a  stum- 
bling-block in  each  other's  paths  for  the  period 
of  two  presidential  elections.  In  other  respects 
one  of  the  worst  filatures  of  that  personal  and 
pestiferous  legislation  has  remained — ^the  uni- 
versal ad  valorems — ^involving  its  army  of  ap- 
praisers, their  diversity  of  appraisement  firom 
all  the  imperfections  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  subject — to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for 
ignorance,  indifference,  negligence,  fevoritism, 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  act  was  approved 
the  30th  day  of  August ;  and  Congress  forth- 
with adjourned. 


CHAPTER    C. 

MB.  TTLBB  AND  THB  WHIG  PABTT :  CONFIBMID 

SEPABATION. 

At  the  dose  of  the  extra  session,  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  detach  the  whig  party  from 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Webster  in  his  published  letter, 
in  justification  of  his  course  in  remaining  in  the 
cabinet  when  his  colleagues  left  it,  gave  as  a 
reason  the  expected  uni^  of  the  party  under 
a  new  administration.  ''A  whig  prendent,  a 
whig  Congress,  and  a  whig  people,"  was  the 
vision  that  dasded  and  seduced  him.  Mr. 
Cushing  published  his  address,  convoking  the 
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whigs  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Tjrier.  Mr.  Clay 
WM  Btigmatized  as  a  dictator,  settiiig  himself 
Qp  against  the  real  President.  Inducements  as 
well  as  arguments  were  addressed  to  the  whig 
ranks  to  obtain  recruits :  all  that  came  received 
high  reward.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion was  to  show  the  fruit  of  these  efforts,  and 
whether  the  whig  party  was  to  becoihe  a  unity 
under  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, or  to  remain  embodied  under  Mr.  Clay. 
It  renuuned  so  embodied.  Only  a  few,  and  they 
chiefly  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
party  mutation  in  previous  changes,  were  seen 
to  join  him :  the  body  of  the  party  remained 
film,  and  militant — angry  and  armed ;  and  pT- 
ing  to  President  Tyler  incessant  proofs  of  their 
resentment  His  legislative  recommendations 
were  thn-arted,  as  most  of  them  deserved  to  be : 
his  name'  was  habitually  vituperated  or  ridi- 
enled.  Even  reports  of  committees,  and  legis- 
lative votes,  went  the  length  of  grave  censure 
and  sharp  rebuke.  The  select  committee  of 
thirteen,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the 
second  tarifi^  in  a  rq>ort  signed  by  nine  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Adams  at  their  head,  suggested 
impeachment  as  due  to  him : 

^  The  majority  of  the  committee  believe  that 
the  case  has  occurred,  in  the  annals  of  our 
Union,  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
constitution  bv  the  grant  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  power  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  but  they  are  aware 
tibat  the  resort  to  that  expedient  might,  in  the 
present  condition  of  public  affiurSj  prove  abor- 
tive. They  see  that  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  of  action  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment is  but  sympathetic  with  the  same  discor- 
dant views  and  reelings  among  the  pec^le." 

A  rebuking  resolve,  and  of  a  retributive  na- 
ture, was  adopted  by  the  House.  It  has  been 
related  (Vol.  I.)  that  when  President  Jackson 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  protest  against  the  senato- 
rial condemnation  pronounced  upon  him  in  1835, 
the  Senate  refused  to  receive  it,  and  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  the  protest  to  be  a  breadi 
of  the  privileges  of  the  body  in  interfering  with 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  resolves  so 
adopted  were  untrue,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
truth — the  whole  point  of  the  protest  being 
that  the  condemnation  was  extra-judicial  and 
void,  coming  under  no  divisian  of  power  whidi 
belonged  to  the  Senate :  not  legislative,  fer  it 


proposed  no  act  of  legislation :  not  eieeotiTe, 
for  it  applied  to  no  treaty  or  nomination :  not 
judicial,  for  it  was  founded  ui  no  artides  of  im- 
peachment fh)m  the  House,  and  without  fsnii- 
ing  the  Senate  into  a  court  of  impeacbaait 
The  protest  considered  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence, and  justly,  as  the  act  of  a  town  meeting 
done  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and  by  senators; 
but  of  no  h^her  character  than  if  done  hj  tbe 
same  number  of  citizens  in  a  voluntary  towa 
meeting.    This  was  the  point,  and  whole  com- 
plaint of  the  protest ;  but  the  Senate,  aToiding 
to  meet  it  in  that  form,  put  a  different  &oe 
upon  it,  as  an  interference  vnth  the  eonstito- 
tionai  action  of  the  Senate,  attacking  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  therefore,  a  breach  of  its  pnn- 
leges.    Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  tbe  Hoose 
in  its  reports  upon  his  tariff-veto  messmes,  tfr. 
Tyler  sent  in  a  protest  also,  as  Presidoit  Ji^- 
son  had  done,  but  without  attending  to  tbe  (fiT* 
ference  of  the  cases,  and  that,  in  its  action  npon 
the  veto  messages,  the  House  was  deirly  act- 
ing within  its  sphere— within  its  oonstitatioBil 
legislative  capacity ;    and,  eonsequentlj.  how- 
ever disagreeable  to  him  this  action  might  be.  it 
was  still  legislative  and  constitutional,  and  sod 
as  the  House  had  a  legal  ri^yu  to  adopt,  whetltf 
just  or  unjust.    Overiooking  this  differaioe,  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  his  protest  also:  but  the  House 
took  the  distinction ;  and  applied  legitinutdj 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  what  had  been  ille 
gaily  applied  to  General  Jackson,  with  tbe  i^ 
gravation  of  turning  against  himself  his  on 
votes  on  that  occasion — ^M r.  Tyler  being  one  of 
the  senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  three 
resolves  against  Preddent  Jackson's  prote^ 
When  this  protest  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  read  in  tie 
House,  Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  said : 

^  There  seemed  to  be  an  expectatioo  od  tb 
part  of  some  gentlemen  that  he  shooU  pte- 
pose  to  the  House  some  measure  soitabb  ^ 
be  adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  i* 
knew  of  no  reason  for  such  an  expectatioa.  ^ 
the  feet  that  he  had  been  the  mover  of  the  lev- 

lution  fer  the  appointment  of  tbe  oaBwn* 
which  had  made  the  re^rt  referred  to  in  tk 
message ;  had  been  appomted  by  the  Sp<»**- 
chsirman  of  the  committee ;  and  thit  tbe  le- 

Sort  against  which  the  President  of  tbe  UatM 
tates  had  sent  to  the  House  sodi  a  mnltit»f 
of  protests,  was  written  by  him.  So  fcr  tf  * 
had  been  so  written,  Mr.  A.  held  himself  re 
sponsible  to  the  House,  to  the  country^  the 
world,  and  to  posterity;  and,  so  fer  as  he  «*• 
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the  lathor  of  the  report)  he  held  hhnflelf  nspon- 
able  U>  the  President  also.  The  President 
fibooJd  bttr  from  him  elsewhere  than  here  on 
thit  subject  Mr.  A.  went  on  to  say  that  it 
w  becaoFe  the  report  had  been  adopted  by  the 
HoQfle,  and  not  because  it  had  been  written  by 
bbn,  that  the  President  had  sent  snch  a  bundle 
(^protests ;  and  therefore  Mr.  A.  felt  no  neces- 
otj  or  obligation  upon  himself  to  propose  what 
oeunres  the  House  oa|;ht  to  adopt  for  the  Tin- 
dicatioD  of  its  own  dignity  and  honor ;  and  per- 
hfB^  from  considerations  of  deliau^,  he  was 
mdeed  the  rery  last  man  in  the  House  who 
flhonld  propose  any  measure,  under  the  ciicnm- 
itaooeB." 

tf  r.  Botts,  of  Yiiginia^  a  member  of  the  com- 
Buttee  which  had  made  the  report,  After  some 
introdoctory  remarks^  went  on  to  say : 

''In  1834  the  Senate  had  adopted  oertun 
rceoliition^  condemning  the  course  of  President 
JackaoQ  in  the  remoyalof  the  deposits  from  the 
B«Dkof  the  United  States  to  the  State  banks. 
In  consequence  of  this  moToment  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate^  President  Jadcson  sent  to  that 
bodj  aprofeir  against  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  express  any  opinion  oensurinff  his  public 
coone ;  and,  what  made  the  case  then  stronger 
tlan  the  present  case,  was,  that  the  Senate  con- 
stitated  the  Jury  by  whom^he  was  to  be  tried, 
sboold  any  impeachment  be  brought  against 
hiib.  The  Senate,  after  a  long,  elaborate  dis- 
ossion  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent and  oyefpowering  torrent  of  debate  that 
ever  was  listened  to  in  this  country,  adopted 
the  three  following  resolutions : 

'L£ai>totrf,Thflt,w]iltotiwBeQ«t0la.Mide?«r  wUI  Iml 
K*d7  to  re«elT6  Ihnn  Um  Preddent  all  toeh  metaaget  and 
«nuDTuiioBtlona  aa  th«  eoaaUtatioB  and  lawa^  and  the  naaal 
'WM  «f  bforiBflia,  anthorbe  blm  to  banamit  to  it;  yet  It  oaa- 
lot  wqidJm  any  right  in  htm  to  maka  a  formal  protaat 
aplut  voica  and  prooeodlno  of  the  Senate,  declaring  aucta 
vot«  uMl  proeeedfaigi  to  be  illegal  and  nnoonsUtadonaL  and 
'«4««llBf  the  Sennto  to  aatw  aoob  proteata  on  Ua  joanua.* 

^Ott  this  resolution  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
t^n;  and  it  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
16:  ancL  among  the  recorded  votes  in  its  fitvor, 
^tood  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Danid 
Webster,  now  his  prime  minister. 

"The  second  resolution  was  as  follows : 

Jt  giiilew^Tht  th»  afcfeaaW  protMt  la  n  brmwh  of  the 
g^Oy  of  the  Scnata,  and  that  It  be  not  entered  oo  the 

''The  same  Tote,  numerically,  was  given  in 
^r  of  this  rewdution ;  and  among  uie  yeas 
nood  the  names  of  John  lyier,  now  acting 
Resident  of  the  United  Statu,  and  of  DaniS 
Webster,  now  his  prime  minister. 

"The  third  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

*l  JKci0{«edLThattbePrealdenter  the  United  Btateahaa 
**W  to  lend  n  proteat  to  the  Benato  agalnat  any  oTItB  pro- 

^And  in  sanction  of  this  resolution  also^  the 


record  shows  the  names  of  the  same  John  Ty* 
ler  and  Daniel  Webater.** 

Mr.  Botts  forbore  to  make  any  remarks  of 
his  own  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  but  read  copious  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  support  of  the  sam^ 
resolutions  when  offered  in  the  Senate;  and, 
adopting  them  as  his  own,  called  for  the  pre- 
vious question ;  which  call  was  sustained ;  and 
the  main  question  being  put,  and  the  vote  takes 
on  the  resolutions  separately,  they  were  all  car- 
ried by  large  majorities.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  first  resolve,  were : 

'*  Teas— Messrs.  Adams,  Lancauff  W.  An- 
drews, Arnold,  Babcock,  Barnard,  Birdseye^ 
Blau^  Boardman,  Borden,  Botts,  Brockway, 
Jeremiah  Brown.  Calhoun,  William  B.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Chitten- 
den, John  C.  Clark,  Cowen,  Garrett  Davis, 
John  Edwards,  Everett,  Fillmore,  Gamble,  Gen- 
try. Graham,  Granffer,  Green,  Habersham,  Hall, 
Halsted,  Howard.  Huosoil  Joseph  R.  IngersoU, 
Isaac  D.  Jxmes,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King,  Linn, 
McKennan,  S.  Mason  Mathiot^  Mattocks,  Max- 
well, Maynard,  Mitcnell,  Moore,  MoiTow,Oa- 
bome,  Owslev,  Pope,  PowclL  Ramsey,  Bei^. 
Randall,  A.  Randall,  Randolpii,  Rayner,  Ridg- 
wav,  Rodney,  William  RusselL  James  M.  Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton,  Slade, 
Truman  Smith,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Stratton,  Sum- 
mers. Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson,  Richard 
W.  Thompson,  Tillinghsst,  Toland,  Tomiinson, 
Triplet!  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Wallace,  Warren,  Washington.  Thomas 
W.  WiUiams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke,  and 
Augustus  Toung-~07. 

*^Nayb — Messrs.  Arlington,  Atherton,  Black, 
Boyd,  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Burke,  Wm.  0.  Butler, 
P.  C.  Caldwell,  Casey,  Coles,  Cross,  Cushing^ 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Gordon^  Huris, 
Hastings,  Hays,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  William  W. 
Irwin,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Abra- 
ham McClellan,  MaUory,  Medill,  Newhard,  Oli- 
ver, Parmentw,  Payne,  Proffit,  Bead,  Reding, 
Revnolds.  Riggs,  Rogera,  Shaw,  Shields,  Steen- 
roo,  Jacob  Thompson,  Van  Buren,  Ward,  Wei- 
ler,  James  W.  Williams,  Wise,  and  Wood-46.'» 

The  other  two  resolves  were  adopted  by, 
substantially,  the  same  vote — ^the  whole  body 
of  the  whigb  voting  Ibr  the  adoption.  And  thk 
may  be  considered,  so  fiff  aa  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  authoritative  answer  to  that  idea 
of  whig  unity  which  had  induced  Mr.  Webster 
to  remain  in  the  cabinet  Ctoeral  Jackson  was 
then  alive,  and  it  must  have  looked  to  him  like 
retributive  justice  to  see  two  of  those  (Mr.  Ty* 
ler  and  Mi:  Webster)  who  had  voted  his  pio- 
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test  ta  be  a  breach  of  priTilege,  when  St  wis 
not,  now  receiying  the  same  vote  from  thor 
own  party ;  and  that  m  a  caae  where  the 
breach  of  priyilege  was  reaL 


CHAPTBB    CI. 

LOBD  ASHBUBTOirs  lOBBION,  ASD  THE  BBITIBH 

TKBA.TT. 

SizTT  yean  had  eUpeed  sinoe  the  treafy  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution,  and  established  the  boundaries  between 
the  revolted  oolonies^  now  independent  States, 
and  the  remaining  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  A  part  of  these  boundaries,  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  remained  without 
acknowledgment  and  without  sanction  on  the 
part  of  the  British  goreniment :  it  was  the  part 
that  divided  the  (now)  State  of  Maine  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  was  fixed  by  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  ^  along  the  highlanda  vihich  divide 
the  iDcUen  which  empty  themedvee  into  the 
river  St,  Lawrence  from  thoee  which  faU  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean."  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple,  or  of  more  easy  ascertainment  than  this 
line.  Any  man  that  knew  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,  and  who  could  follow  a  ridge,  and  not 
get  off  of  it  to  cross  any  water  flowing  to  the 
right  or  the  left^  could  trace  the-boundary,  and 
establish  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 
In  fact  there  was  no  tangible  dispute  about  it 
The  British  government  had  agreed  to  it  under 
a  misi^prehension  as  to  the  course  of  these  high* 
lands;  and  as  soon  as  thor  true  course  was 
found  out,  that  government  refused  to  cany 
that  part  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  and  for  a  rear 
aon  which  was  very  fhmkly  told,  after  the  treor 
ty  of  1842,  by  a  British  civil  engineer  who  had 
been  employed  by  his  government  to  search  out 
the  course  of  the  boundary  along  those  high- 
lands.   He  said : 

^  The  treatv  of  1783  proposed  to  establish 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  along 
certain  highlands.  The  Americans  claimed 
these  highUmds  to  run  in  a  northeasterljr  diieo- 
tion  fh>m  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  ]&ver,  in 
a  course  whidi  would  have  brought  the  boun- 
dary within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
tho  river  St  Lawienoe^  and  which,  besidM  cut- 


ttng  off  the  posts  and  military  routes  ki&g 
from  the  provinee  of  New  Brunswick  to  Qoe* 
bec^  vroula  have  given  them  various  mili^ 
positions  to  command  and  overawe  tint  rirer 
and  the  fortress  oi  Quebec.'' 

This  was  the  objection  to  the  higUind  boos- 
dary.  It  brought  the  United  States  frontier 
withm  twenty  nules  of  Quebec,  and  went  oee 
degree  and  a  half  north  of  Quebec!  skirting 
and  overlooking  Lower  Canada  all  the  waj,  ind 
:<utting  off  all  communication  between  thit  in- 
land province  and  the  two  Atlantic  pnmnoeB 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  tad  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Hali&z.  Itwasaboanduy 
which  conmianded  the  capital  of  British  North 
America^  and  which  flanked  and  dominited  the 
princqMd  British  provinoe  for  one  hundred  ind 
flfty  miles.  Military  consideratiQiis  rendered 
sudi  a  boundary  just  as  repognaut  to  tla 
British  as  the  same  conttderatioos  nadendh 
acceptable  to  us  |  and  from  the  moneDt  it  wii 
seen  that  the  State  of  Midne  was  projected  br 
north  of  Quebec  and  brought  up  to  the  long 
line  of  heights  whkh  looked  down  opoD  thit 
capital,  the  reec^ution  was  not  to  abide  tkl 
boundary.  NegotiaUon  begicn  immediateij,  lod 
continued,  without  fruit,  for  thirty  yeiiB.  Ihit 
brought  the  parties  to  the  Ghent  Treaty^tttbe 
end  of  the  war  of  181^  iHiere  an  attemplfto 
settle  the  boundary  ended  in  making  proriskB 
for  referring  the  questkm  to  the  ariHtnmcDtof 
a  friendly  sovereign.  This  was  dooe^  the  ^ 
of  the  Netherlands  being  agreed  iqKA  as  tbc 
arbiter.  He  accepted  the  trust— execnted  it- 
and  made  an  award  nearly  satiaftftnty  to  tht 
British  government  becanae  it  cut  df  a  ptft  ^ 
the  northern  projeetioii  of  Maine^  and  aotdaiir 
ted  a  communication,  although  drantoeS)  ^ 
tween  Hali&z  and  Quebec  $  but  still  letviag  ^ 
highland  boundary  opposite  that  capHiL  Ihe 
United  SUtes  rejected  the  award  beovff  * 
gave  up  a  part  of  the  boondaiy  of  1783;  0^ 
thus  the  question  remained  for  nesr  tinrtr 
years  longer— until  the  treaty  of  1842-Oiti^ 
Britain  demanding  the  exeoutkaiof  thetv*^ 
— the Umted SUtes nfosing it  Andthoitbe 
question  stood  when  the  special  miflrioa  inirtd 
in  the  United  States.  That  misskn  wis  ^ 
constituted  for  its  purposes.  Lord  Ashborto, 
as  Mr.  Alezaodar  Baring  and  head  of  the  g(«tt 

banking  house  of  Baring  and  BrotfaerS)  bid 
been  known  formorethaaageneratiooforbii 
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fijendij  aaaliiuemhi  towwdB  tiie  Unitad  Statef, 
sod  bonnesBCOiiiieetkm  with  tiie  people  and  the 
gofwermneat ;  and  was,  besides,  married  to  an 
Americmn  lady.  The  albbility  of  his  manners 
was  a  larther  help  to  his  missioii,  the  whole  of 
wbidi  wss  so  eomposed  (Mr.  MIMmay,  Mr. 
Bnxoe  and  Mr.  Stepping,  all  gentlemen  of  mind, 
tact,  and  pleanng  deportment)  as  to  be  real 
aoxiliaries  in  aooomplishing  the  olject  of  his 
nuBsioii.  It  was  a  special  mission,  sent  to  set- 
tle qaestions^  and  return;  and  so  confined  to 
its  character  of  special,  that  Mr.  Fox,  the  resir 
dent  miniater,  althooi^  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  United  States  and  his  own  government,  was 
not  Joined  in  it.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
United  States  had  been  so  honored  by  Qreat 
Britain,  and  the  mission  took  the  diaracter  of 
benefioent|  in  prafiBsmng  to  come  to  settle  all 
qnestiinis  between  the  two  goremments;  bat 
ended  in  only  settling  such  as  soited  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  way  that  suited  her.  At 
the  head  of  those  questions  was  the  northtest- 
em  botmdaiy,  which  was  settled  by  giving  up 
the  line  of  1783,  retiring  the  whole  line  flrom 
the  bei^ta  which  fianked  Lower  Canada,  cut- 
tii^  off  as  mnch  of  Maine  as  admit^d  isi  a  pret- 
ty direct  communication  between  Haltfuc  and 
Quebec;  and  thus  granting  to  Great  Britain 
&r  more  than  the  award  gare  her,  and  with 
which  she  had  been  content.  The  treaty  also 
made  &  new  boundary  in  the  northwest,  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  also 
to  the  prejndioe  of  the  United  States,  retiring 
the  line  to  the  south,  and  depriving  the  United 
Statea'  for  traders  of  the  great  line  c^  transpor- 
tatxm  between  these  two  lakes,  which  the  trea- 
ty at  1783  gave  to  them.  The  treaty  also  bound 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  Rouse's  Point,  at 
tiie  outlet  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  which  the  treaty 
of  '83  and  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands gSTO  to  us  as  a  matter  of  right  It  also 
bomad  the  United  States  to  keep  up  a  squadron, 
in  conjnnction  with  the  British,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  lor  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — 
nominally  for  five  years,  but  in  reality  indefi- 
nitely, by  the  addition  of  that  clause  (so  so- 
dnctive  and  iasidious,  and  so  potent  in  sad- 
dling an  onerous  measne  permanently  upon  a 
people)  which  is  always  resorted  to  when  per- 
petuity is  intended,  and  cannot  be  stipulated — 
the  idanse  which  continues  the  provision  in 
fiif«e.  after  its  limited  term,  until  one  of  the  par- 


ties give  notioe  to  the  ooBtraiy.  An  eztraift- 
tion  clanse  was  also  wanted  by  Qreat  Britain, 
and  she  got  it^— broad  enough  to  oorer  the  re* 
capture  of  her  subjects  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  and  to  indude  political  offenders  while 
professing  to  take  only  common  felons.  These 
were  the  points  Great  Britain  wished  settled  $ 
and  she  got  them  all  arranged  according  to  her 
own  wishes:  others  whidi  the  United  States 
wished  settled,  were  omitted,  and  indefinitely 
adjourned.  Attheheadof  these  was  the  boun- 
dary beyond  the  Rodcy  Mountains.  Or^;on 
was  in  dispute.  The  United  States  wished  it 
settled:  Great  Britain  wished  that  question  to 
remain  as  it  was,  as  she  had  the  possession,  and 
every  day  was  ripening  her  title.  Oregon  was 
adjoumedi  The  same  of  the  Caroline,  the 
Sdilosser  outrage — the  liberation  of  slaves  at 
Bermuda  and  Nassau — ^the  refiisal  to  shelter 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada:  all  were  hud  over, 
and  for  ever.  Every  thing  that  the  United 
States  wished  setUed  was  left  unsettled,  espe- 
cially Oregon— a  question  afterwards  pregnant 
with  "inevitable  war."  Besides  obtaining'  all 
she  wished  by  treaty,  Great  Britain  also  made 
a  great  acquisition  by  statute  law.  An  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  to  fit  the  ease  of  McLeod 
(in  future),  and  to  take  such  offenders  out  of 
tiie  hands  of  the  States. 

Notwithstanding  its  manifold  objections  the 
treaty  was  so  firamed  as  to  secure  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  to  command  acquiescence  in  the 
United  States  while  crowned  with  the  greatest 
applause  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Ashburton 
received  the  formal  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  meritorious  labors.  Ministers  and  orators 
united  in  declaring  that  he  had  aiM^gnpUfflifd 
every  object  that  Great  Britain  desired,  and  in 
the  way  she  desired  it — and  left  undone  every 
thing  which  she  wished  to  remain  as  it  was. 
The  northeastern  boundary  being  altered  to 
suit  her,  they  made  a  laugh,  even  in  pariiament, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  served  us.  It 
had  so  happened,  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  '83,  that  the  king's  geographer  made  a  mi^ 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  to  show 
their  respective  boundaries ;  and  on  that  map 
the  line  of  '83  was  laid  down  correctly,  along 
the  highlands,  overlooking  and  going  beyond 
Quebec ;  and  had  marked  it  with  a  broad  red 
line.  He  made  it  for  the  king,  George  the 
Third,  who  wrote  upon  it  with  his  own  hand— 
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Thu  t»  (MwakPt  line.  (Mr.  Richard  Oswald 
jlmog  the  Britiah  negotiator  <^  the  prorisioDal 
treatf  of  peaoa  of  >82  which  esUblidied  that 
boundary,  and  which  was  adopted  in  the  deflni- 
tiya  treaty  of  peace  In  '83.)  This  map  disap- 
peared from  its  aocostomed  place  about  the 
time  Lord  Ashhurton'to  mission  was  resolTed 
upon,  not  to  be  brought  over  to  America  by 
him  to  assist  in  finding  the  true  line,  bat  to  be 
hid  until  the  negotiation  was  over.  Some  mem- 
ber of  parliament  hinted  at  this  remoral  and 
hiding,  daring  the  discussion  on  the  motion  of 
thanks,  with  an  intimation  that  he  thought 
British  honorwouki  have  been  better  consulted 
by  showing  this  map  to  the  American  negotia- 
tor :  Lord  Brougham,  the  mover  of  the  motion, 
amused  himself  at  this  conception,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  carrying  frankness  a  little 
too  &r,  in  such  a  negotiation,  for  the  British  ne- 
gotiator to  have  set  out  with  showing^  ^  that  he 
had  no  case*^ — **  that  ?u  had  not  a  leg  to  etand 
onJ*  His  lordship's  speech  on  the  occasion, 
which  was  more  amusing  to  himself  and  the 
parliament  than  it  can  be  to  an  American,  nev- 
ertheless deserves  a  place  in  this  history  of  the 
British  treaty  of  1842;  and,  accordingly,  here 
His: 

^'It  does  80  happen  that  there  was  a  map 
published  by  the  Kins's  geographer  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  his  Mi^esty  George  m., 
and  here  I  could  appeal  to  an  illustrious  Duke 
whom  I  now  see,  whether  that  monarch  was  not 
as  little  likely  to  err  fit>m  any  fulness  of  at- 
tachment towards  America,  as  any  one  of  his 
faithful  subjects  ?  [The  Duke  of  Cambridge.} 
Because  he  well  knows  that  Uiere  was  no  one 
thing  which  his  reverend  parent  had  so  mudi 
at  heart  as  the  separation  from  America,  and 
there  was  nothing  he  deplored  so  much  as  that 
separation  having  taken  place.  The  Kins's 
geogn^her,  Mr.  Faden,  published  his  map  1783, 
which  contains,  not  the  Isritish,  but  the  Ameri- 
can line.  Why  did  not  my  noble  friend  take 
over  a  copy  of  that  map?  My  noble  friend 
opposite  (Lord  Aberdeen)  is  a  candid  man ;  he 
is  an  experienced  diplomatist,  both  abroad  and 
at  home  $  he  is  not  unlettered,  but  thoroughly 
conversant  in  all  the  craft  of  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship.  Why  did  he  conceal  this  map  ? 
We  have  a  right  to  complain  of  that ;  and  I,  on 
the  part  of  America,  complain  of  that  i  ou 
ought  to  have  sent  out  the  mi^  of  Mr.  Faden, 
ana  said,  *  this  is  (George  the  Third's  mi^).'  But 
it  never  occurred  to  my  noble  friend  to  do  so. 
Then,  two  years  after  Mr.  Faden  published  that 
map^  another  was  published,  and  that  took  the 
British  line.    This,  however,  came  out  after  the 


boundary  had  become  matter  of  eontronnv 
fM}$t  Utem  fnotam.  Bat,atallefeDta,myDOw 
friend  had  to  contend  with  the  tone  of  the 
argument  against  Mr.  Webster,  and  Americi 
hid  a  ri^t  to  the  benefit  of  both  maps.  Mj 
noble  fiiend  opposite  never  sent  it  onr,  tad 
nobody  ever  blamed  him  for  it    But  that  wu 
not  all    What  if  there  was  another  nap  ooih 
taininff  the  American  line,  and  never  oomcted 
at  all  by  any  subseouent  diart  coming  from  the 
same  custody?  And  what  if  that  map  euDe  oat 
of  the  custody  of  a  person  high  in  onoe  in  thii 
country — ^nay,  what  if  it  came  oat  of  tht  coi- 
tody  of  the    behest  functionary  of  tU— of 
George  HI.  himself?    I  know  that  map-I 
know  a  map  which  I  can  trace  to  the  cnstodj 
of  George  m.,  and  on  which  then  is  the 
American  line  and  not  the  Eoslish  line,  nA 
upon  which  there  is  a  note,  that  firom  the  haad> 
writing,  as  it  has  been  described  to  me,  nakM 
me  think  it  was  the  note  of  George  IlL  him- 
self:   <  This  is  the  line  of  Mr.  Oswalfffl  tnatr 
in  1783^'  written  three  or  four  times  iqKm  the 
free  of  It    Now,  suppoee  this  shoold  oocor-I 
do  not  say  that  it  has  happened-4Nit  it  miy 
occur  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Albas 
^«ither  to  my  noble  friend  or  Lord  Pafanentoo, 
who,  I  understand  by  common  report  tikes  t 
great  interest  in  the  question ;  and  though  he 
may  not  altogther  approve  ci  the  trettj,he 
may  peradventure  envy  the  success  whid  at- 
tended it,  for  it  was  a  success  wfaidi  did  not 
attend  any  of  his  own  American  nentiationi. 
But  it  is  possible  that  my  noble  frienA,  or  Lord 
Palmerston,  may  have  discovered  that  there 
was  this  map,  because  Georee  m.^  Vibnrf  hj 
the  munificence  of  Qtorfgt  I V.  was  giten  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  this  map  mnst  have  hcoi 
there  j  but  it  is  a  curious  drcumstanoe  thtt  it 
is  no  longer  there.  I  suppose  it  must  have  heen 
taken  out  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  being  sent  over  to  my  noble  fiieodiB 
America;  And  that,  according  to  the  newdo^ 
trines  of  diplomacy,  he  was  bound  to  hsTe  oaid 
it  when  there,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  do 
case— that  he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  ofoiL 
Why  did  he  not  take    it    over  with  hna? 
Probably  he  did  not  know  of  its  ezisteoee.  I 
am  told  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  Britisb 
Museum,  but  that  it  is  in  the  Foreign  Ofice. 
Probably  it  was  known  to  exist ;  hot  somehov 
or  other  that  mi^  whidi  entirelf  destroTS  off 
contention  and   ffives  all  to   the  Auwui'i 
has  boen  removed  from  the  British  MokoB) 
and  is  now  to  be  found  at  the  Forogn  OiBoe* 
Sxpkin  it  as  you  will,  that  is  the  sim^  frc^ 
that  this  impOTtant  map  vras  removed  from  the 
Museum  to  die  Offioh,  and  not  in  the  tiM« 
my  noble  friend  (Lord  Aberdeen)." 

Thus  did  our  simplicity,  and  their  own  dex* 
terity,  or  ambi-dezterity,  as  the  case  majhe, 
fiimish   sport   for    the   British 
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ind  tbiu^  ^vUhaui  a  coMt^^  and,  ^tn/Aou/  a 
kgto  stand  upon^"  was  Lord  Aahburton  an 
orermatch  for  oor  Secretary-negotiator,  with  a 
good  ease  to  show,  and  two  good  legs  to  rest 
(o.  This  map  with  its  red  line^  and  the  King's 
nitqgriphic  inscription  upon  it,  was  afterwards 
ahown  to  Mr.  £T»ett,  upon  his  request,  by 
L(»d  Aberdeen ;  and  the  &ct  commonicated  by 
him  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  the  effect 
of  the  altered  line  was  graphically  stated  at  a 
poblic  dinner  in  honor  of  it  by  the  same  gentle- 
min  (tfr.  Featherstonhaogh),  whose  yiew  of  the 
old  boondary  has  already  been  given. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  divert  your 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  conflicting 
stttemoDts  yon  may  have  read  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  compromise  which  has  been  made, 
I  will  explain  them  to  you  in  a  few  words.  The 
American  dum.  instead  of  being  maintained, 
hia  been  altogetner  withdrawn  and  abandoned ; 
the  territory  has  been  divided  into  equal 
moiet^ea  as  nearly  as  possible ;  we  have  re- 
tained tnat  moiety  which  secures  to  us  every 
otxect  that  was  essential  to  the  wel&rs  of  our 
ookmiea ;  all  our  communications,  military  and 
driL  are  for  ever  placed  beyond  hostile  reach ; 
tad  all  the  military  positions  on  the  highlands 
daimed  by  Amenca  are,  vrithout  exception, 
Mcoied  for  ever  to  Great  Britain." 

So  epoke  a  person  who  had  searched  the 
ooontrj  under  the  orders  of  the  British  govern- 
ment—who knew  what  he  said — and  who  says 
there  was  a  compromise,  in  which  our  territory 
(for  Uiat  is  the  English  of  it)  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  the  part  that  contained 
erery  thing  that  gave  value  to  the  whole,  was 
Ktained  by  Great  Britain  for  her  share.  But 
there  were  some  members  of  the  American 
Senate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  who  had  no 
occasion  to  wait  for  parliamentary  revelations, 
or  dinner-table  exultations,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  treaty  of  1842 ;  and 
who  pQt  their  opinions  in  a  form  and  place, 
while  the  treaty  was  undergoing  ratification,  to 
speik  kf  themselves  in  after  time. 

Many  anomalies  attended  the  condncting  of  the 
a^gotiations  i^ich  ended  in  the  production  of  the 
tueaty.  As  &r  as  could  be  seen  there  was  no  ne- 
gotiation—none  in  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 
tenn.  There  were  no  protocols,  ndnutes,  or  re- 
fold to  show  thq,  progress  of  things — to  show 
what  was  demanded,  what  was  offered,  and  what 
was  agreed  upon.  Articles  came  forth  ripe  and 
^MDplete,  without  a  trace  of  their  progression ; 


and  when  thus  produced  a  letter  would  be  draws 
up  to  recommend  it— not  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  needed  no  recommendation  of  any 
part  of  it — ^but  to  the  American  people,  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  perceived  its  advan- 
tages. In  the  next  place  the  trea^  was  made 
by  a  ringle  negotiator  on  each  side,  Mr.  Fox  the 
resident  minister  not  having  been  joined  with 
Lord  Ashburtoo,  and  no  one  on  the  Americaa 
side  Joined  with  M^.  Webster,  and  he  left.with- 
out  instructions  fttnn  the  President  On  this 
point  Mr.  Benton  remarked  in  tho  debate  on 
thetrea^: 

''In  this  case  the  employment  of  a  single 
negotiator  was  unjustifiable.  The  occasion  was 
ereat,  and  required  several,  both  for  safety  and 
ror  satisfaction.  The  negotiation  was  here. 
Our  country  is  ftdl  of  able  men.  Two  other 
negotiators  might  have  been  joined  without 
delay,  without  trouble,  and  almost  without  ex- 

Eense.  The  British  also  had  another  negotiator 
ere  (Mr.  Fox) ;  a  minister  of  whom  I  can  say 
without  dispanigement  to  any  other,  that^  in  the 
two  and  twenty  years  which  I  have  sat  m  this 
Senate^  and  had  occasion  to  know  the  foreijKn 
ministers,  I  have  never  known  his  superior  for 
intelligence,  dignity,  attention  to  his  business, 
fidelity  to  nis  own  Government,  and  decorum 
to  ours.  Why  not  add  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  unless  to  movent  an  associate  from 
being  given  to  Mr.  Webster  ?  Was  it  arranged 
in  London  that  the  whole  n^otiation  should  be 
between  two,  and  that  these  two  should  act 
without  a  witness,  and  without  notes  or  minutes 
of  their  conferences  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  and  all  must  condemn  this 
solitary  business  between  two  ministers,  when 
the  occasion  so  imperiously  demanded  several.^ 

The  want  of  instructions  was  also  animad- 
verted upon  by  Mr.  Benton,  as  a  departure  from 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  government, 
and  injurious  in  this  case,  as  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  Union  had  each  its  peculiar 
question  to  get  setUed,  and  the  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator belonged  to  one  only  of  these  sections^ 
and  the  only  one  whose  questions  had  besD 
settled. 

**By  the  theory  of  onr  government,  the 
President  is  the  head  of  the  Executive  Deparl- 
ment,  and  must  treat,  through  his  agents  and 
ministers,  with  foreign  powers.  He  must  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  uioold  tell  that  in  un- 

auivocal  langnun,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
ke  about  it.  Be  must  command  and  direct 
the  negotiation ;  he  must  order  what  is  done. 
This  is  the  theory  of  our  government^  and  thit 
has  been  its  practioe  from  the  begmning  of 
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WMhington'B  to  the  ond  of  Mr.  Van  Bnrai's 
•dnunistration ;  and  never  was  it  more  neoea- 
aary  than  now.  Being  but  one  nesotiator,  and 
he  not  approvetf  by  the  Senate  for  Uiat  purpose, 
and  being  (rc»n  an  interested  Statei  it  was  the 
boundcn  duty  of  the  President  to  We  guided 
and  directed  eveiy  thing.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
Union,  and  should  have  attended  to  the  interest 
•of  the  whole  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he  aban- 
dons eTcry  thing  to  his  Secretary,  and  this 
SecretaiT  takes  care  of  one  section  d  the  Union, 
and  of  his  own  State,  and  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  leaves  the  other  two  sections  of  the  Union 
out  of  the  treaty.  The  Northern  States^  coter- 
minous with  Canada,  get  their  boundaries  ad- 
justed; Massachusetts  gets  money,  which  aer 
sister  States  arc  to  pay ;  and  Great  Britain  takes 
two  slices,  and  all  her  military  frontiers,  from 
the  State  of  Maine !  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  are  left  as  they  were." 

It  was  known  that  certain  senators  were  con- 
sulted as  the  treaty-  went  along,  not  publidy, 
but  privately,  visiting  the  negotiators  upon  re- 
quest for  that  purpose,  agreemg  to  it  in  these 
conferences ;  and  thus  forestalling  their  official 
action.  This  anomaly  Mr.  Benton  thus  ex- 
posed: 

"  The  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  has  been  sought,  by  consul- 
tations with  individual  members,  before  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Here  I  tread  upon 
delicate  ground ;  and  if  I  am  wrongs  this  is  the 
time  and  the  place  to  correct  me.  I  speak  in 
the  hearing  of  ^ose  who  must  know  whether 
I  am  mistaken.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  treaty  has  been  privately  submitted  to  sena- 
tors— their  opinions  obtained — ^the  judgment  of 
the  body  forestalled ;  and  then  sent  here  for  the 
forms  of  ratification.  [One  senator  said  he  had 
not  becm  consulted.]  Mr.  B.  in  continuation: 
Cfertainly  not,  as  the  senator  says  so ;  and  so 
of  any  other  gentleman  who  will  say  tiie  same. 
I  interrogate  no  one.  I  have  no  right  to  inter- 
rogate any  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
all  vrere  consulted ;  that  would  have  be^  un- 
necessary ;  and  besides,  I  know  I  was  not  con- 
sulted myself;  and  I  know  many  others  who 
were  not.  All  that  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  this  treaty  has  been 
ratified  out  of  doors !  and  that  this  is  a  fnhi 
irregularity,  and  bespeaks  an  undue  solicitude 
to  It  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  arising  from  a 
consciouffueflft  of  its  indefensible  character." 

The  war  argument  was  also  pressed  into  the 
eervioe  of  the  ratification,  and  vehemently  rdied 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  cogent  aiguments  in  its 
fevor.  The  treaty,  or  war!  was  the  constant 
alternative  presented,  and  not  without  eflfect 
Vfoa  all  persons  of  gentle  and  temporixing  spirit 


Mr.  Benton  also  exposed  the  folly  tnd  misdnd 
of  yielding  to  such  a  thieat-Hkdaring  it  to  be 
groundless,  and  not  to  be  yielded  to  if  it  was 
not. 

^  The  fear  of  war.    This  Walpok  argament 
is  heavily  pressed  upon  us.  and  we  are  conBtantlj 
told  that  the  alternatives  lie  between  this  tretty 
— ^the  whole  of  it,  just  as  it  is — or  war  1   Tak 
is  a  degrading  argument,  if  true ;  and  inbrnooBi 
if  false !  and  false  it  is :  and  more  than  thai,  it 
is  as  shameless  as  it  is  unfounded !  Whit !  the 
peace  mission  come  to  make  vrar !   It  Is  m 
such  thing.    It  comes  to  take  advantage  of  oar 
deplorable  condition — ^to  take  what  it  pkaae^ 
and  to  repulse  the  rest     Great  Britain  is  in  no 
condition  to  go  to  war  vrith  us,  and  eveiy  child 
knows  it.    But  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  aiga- 
ment,  and  general  considerations,  to  disprove 
this  war  argument.    Z  refer  to  the  feet  whiA 
stamps  it  with  untruth.    Look  to  the  notes  of 
Sir  Charles  Vanghan  and  Mr.  Bankhead,  do- 
manding  the  execution  of  the  award,  and  deda^ 
ing  that  its  execution  vxmld  remote  every  m- 
pediment  to  the  harmony  r^  the  two  annUrut, 
After  that,  and  while  holding  those  antbentie 
declarations  in  our  hands,  are  we  to  be  told  that 
the  l>eace  mission  requires  more  than  the  award  ? 
requires  one  hundred  and  ten  mike  more  of 
boundary  ?  requires  $500,000  for  Boose's  Pofait, 
which  the  award  gave  us  without  mone^  ?  re- 
quires a  naval  and  diplomatic  allianee,  which  she 
dared  not  mention  m  the  time  of  Jackson  or 
Van  Buren  ?  requires  the  surrender  of ' rfMt' 
under  the  name  of  criminals?  and  pots  tin 
South  and  West  at  defiance,  while  coociliatiag 
the  non-filaveholding  States  ?  and  gives  us  war, 
if  we  do  not  consent  to  mH  this  degradation,  i&- 
Bult,  and  outrage?    Are  we  to  m  t(4d  thiB? 
No,  sir,  no !    There  is  no  danger  of  war;  hit 
this  treaty  may  make  a  war,  if  it  is  ratified.  It 
gives  up  all  advanta^ ;  leaves  us  with  great 
questions  unsettled ;  mcreases  the  audacity  of 
tne  British;  vreakens  and  degradeiB  as;  and 
leaves  us  no  alternative  but  war  to  save  theCo* 
lumbia,  to  prevent  impressment,  to  resast  aearchi 
to  repel  Schlosser  invasions,  and  to  avoid  a  Sa 
Domingo  insurrection  in  the  South,  excited  froa 
London,  fh>m  Canada^  and  from  Nassau." 

The  mission  had  been  heralded  u  am  d 
peace— s(8  a  beneficent  overture  for  a  vairmd 
settiement  of  all  diflBcultiea— and  as  a  plan  to 
establiah  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  firind- 
ship  and  cordiality,  which  was  to  Isafe  calk 
witiiont  a  grievance,  and  to  laonch  both  iirte* 
career  of  mutual  folkity.  On  the  eontraiy  oaiy 
a  few  vrere  settled,  and  those  few  the  only  oa« 
which  ooncemed  Great  Britain  and  the  aotthen 
States:  the  rest  which  pecnliariycoMsnied  the 
South  and  the  West,  were  a^jowned  to  Loadoi 
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-thtt  is  to  My,  to  the  Gmk  eaknd»  On  this 
point  Mr.  B€iiton  said : 


'We  vere  led  to  beUere,  on  the  srriral  of  the 
ipedil  miiU8ter«  th«i  he  came  M  a  meeflenger  of 
peioe,  lad  dotbed  with  foil  powers  to  settle 
eroy  thing ;  and  heUevii^  thi8>  his  arriTal  was 
liailed  with  universal  joy.  But  here  Is  a  disap- 
potntment— a  great  disappointment.  On  reoeiv- 
mg  the  treaty  and  the  papers  which  aeoomnany 
'%  we  find  that  all  the  sahjects  in  dispute  nave 
not  been  settled ;  that,  in  fiurt,  only  three  out 
of  Beren  are  settled ;  and  that  the  minister  has 
Rtanied  to  his  country,  leaying  four  of  the  con- 
tested sobjectB  imadjusted.  This  is  a  disappoint- 
mit ;  and  the  mater,  because  the  papers  com- 
mmiakted  conmm  the  report  that  uie  minister 
euM  with  Ml  powers  to  settle  eyery  thing. 
The  Tery  first  note  of  the  American  negotiator 
— ind  that  in  its  Tery  first  sentence,  confirms 
this  belief  and  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  a  mis- 
sion that  promised  so  much,  has  performed  so 
fitUe.  Mr.  Webster's  first  note  runs  thus: 
^liOfd  Ashburton  having  been  charged  by  the 
Queen's  gOTemment  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiate snd  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  and  having  on 
la  arriTal  at  Washington  announced,'  &c,  &e. 
Here  is  a  declaration  of  fhll  power  to  settle 
erery  thing;  and  yet,  after  this,  only  part  is 
settled,  and  the  minister  has  returned  home, 
this  is  unexpected,  and  inconsistent.  It  con- 
tadictB  the  character  of  the  mission,  balks  our 
hopes,  and  frustrates  our  policy.  As  a  confed- 
wacy  of  States,  our  policy  is  to  settle  every 
thing  or  nothing;  and  naving  received  the  minis- 
ter for  tfaAt  purpose,  this  complete  and  univer- 
se settlement,  or  nothing,  should  have  been  the 
Me  qua  nan  of  the  Ammcan  negotiator. 

"  rrom  the  message  of  the  President  which 
M0(»npanie8  the  treaty,  we  learn  that  the  ques- 
tions in  discussion  between  the  two  countries 
««re:  1.  The  Northern  boimdaiy.  2.  The  right 
of  search  in  the  African  seas,  and  the  suppres- 
^  of  the  African  sUve  trade.  3.  The  surren- 
^  of  fbgitives  from  justice.  4.  The  title  to 
the  Cohmibia  River.  5.  Impressment.  6.  The 
attack  on  the  Garolme.  7.  The  case  of  the 
Creole,  and  of  oti^er  American  vessels  which 
bad  shared  the  same  &te.  These  are  the  sub- 
jects (seven  in  number)  which  the  President 
enmnerates,  and  which  he  informs  us  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  negotiators.  He  does  not 
ay  whether  these  were  all  the  subjects  which 
oocnpied  their  attention.  He  does  not  tell  us 
whether  they  discussed  any  others.  He  does 
Qot  say  whether  the  British  negotiator  opened 
the  question  of  the  State  debts,  and  their  as- 
8Qn{rtion  or  guarantee  by  the  Federal  govern- 
Bi^Dt !  or  whether  the  American  negotiator 
Bkeotioned  the  point  oi  the  Canadian  aspum  for 
^tiTe  slaves  (of  which  twelve  thousand  have 
>heady  gone  there)  seduoed  by  the  honors  and 
Maids  which  they  receive^  and  by  the  proteo- 


tkm  which  is  extended  to  thenL  The  message 
is  silent  upon  these  fhrther  snhiects  of  diflforenoe^ 
If  not  of  discussion,  between  the  two  oountries ; 
and,  following  the  load  of  the  President,  uid 
oonfining  ounelves  (for  the  present)  to  tho 
seven  subjects  of  dispute  named  by  him,  and  we 
find  three  of  them  provided  for  in  the  treaty — 
four  of  them  not :  and  this  constitutes  a  great 
objection  to  the  treaty — an  objection  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  natim  of  the  subjects  settled, 
or  not  settled.  For  it  so  happens  that,  of  the 
subjects  in  discussion^  some  were  general,  and 
afieoted  the  whole  Union;  others  were  local, 
and  affected  sections.  Of  these  general  sub* 
jects,  those  whidi  Great  Britain  had  most  at 
heart  are  provided  for ;  those  which  most  con- 
cerned the  United  States  are  omitted :  and  of 
the  three  sections  of  the  Union  which  had  each 
its  peculiar  grievance,  one  section  is  quieted,  and 
two  are  len  as  they  were.  This  gives  Great 
Britain  an  advantage  over  us  as  a  nation:  it 
gives  one  section  of  the  Union  an  advantage 
over  the  two  others^  sectionally.  This  is  ^1 
wrong,  unjust,  unwise^  and  impolitic  It  is 
wrong  to  give  a  foreign  power  an  advantage 
over  us :  it  is  wrong  to  give  one  section  of  the 
Union  an  advantage  over  the  others.  In  their 
difierences  with  foreign  powers,  the  States  should 
be  kept  united :  their,  peculiar  grievances  should 
not  be  separately  settled,  so  as  to  disunite  their 
several  complaints.  This  is  a  view  of  the  ob- 
jection which  commends  itself  most  gravely  to 
the  Senate.  We  are  a  confederacy  of  States, 
and  a  confederacy  in  which  States  clasnfy  them- 
selves sectionally,  and  in  which  each  section  has 
its  local  feelings  and  its  peculiar  interests.  We 
are  classed  in  three  sections ;  and  each  of  these 
sections  had  a  peculiar  grievance  agamst  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  a  treaty  to  adjust  the  griev- 
ances of  one,  and  but  one,  of  these  three  seo> 
tions.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  have  a 
separate  treaty — a  treaty  between  the  Northern 
States  and  Great  Britam ;  for  it  is  a  treaty  in 
which  the  North  is  provided  for,  and  the  S<Kith 
and  West  left  out.  YirtuaJly,  it  is  a  separate 
treaty  with  a  part  of  the  States ;  and  this  forms 
a  grave  objection  to  it  in  my  eyes. 

^  Of  the  nine  Northern  States  whose  territo- 
ries are  coterminous  with  the  dominions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  six  <^  them  had  questions 
of  boundary  or  of  territory,  to  adjust ;  and  all 
of  these  are  adjusted.  The  twelve  Southern 
slaveholding  States  had  a  question  in  which  they 
were  all  interested — ^that  of  the  protection  and 
liberation  oi  fWitive  or  criminal  slaves  in  Canada 
and  the  West  mdies :  this  great  question  finds 
no  place  in  the  treaty,  and  is  put  off  with  phrases 
in  an  arranged  correspondence.  The  whole  great 
West  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  demands  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  i^ :  this  lax^  subject  finds  no 

Slaoe  in  the  treaty,  nor  even  in  the  correspoxH 
enoe  which  took  place  between  the  negotiators. 
I  The  Soath  and  West  must  go  to  London  with 
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thor  complunts :  the  Nortii  has  been  aooom- 
modated  here.  The  mission  of  peace  has  found 
its  benerolenoe  drcamscribed  by  the  metes  and 
boundaries  of  the  sectiona]  diYisions  in  the  Union. 
The  peace-treaty  is  for  one  section :  for  the  other 
two  sections  there  is  no  peace.  The  non-slaye- 
holding  States,  coterminous  with  the  British 
dominions  are  pacified  and  satisfied :  the  sUiTe- 
holdine  and  the  Western  States,  remote  firom 
the  Bntish  dominions,  are  to  sufibr  and  comptein 
as  heretofore.  As  a  friend  to  the  Union — a 
friend  to  justice — and  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
section  which  is  both  slayeholding  and  Western, 
I  object  to  the  treaty  which  makes  this  injurious 
distinction  amongst  the  States." 

The  merits  of  the  different  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  were  fully  spoken  to  by  sereral  senators 
•»«mong  others,  by  Mr.  Benton — some  extracts 
from  whose  speech  will  constitute  some  ensuing 
ohapters. 


CHAPTER    Oil. 

BBITISH  TBEATT:   THE   PBSTEBMITTED  BUB- 
JSGT8 :  MB.  BEKTOSTS  SPEECH :  EXTBAGT& 

L  Thk  Columbia  River  amo  its  villet. 
The  omitted  or  pretermitted  subjects  are  four : 
the  Columbia  River — ^impressment — the  outrage 
on  the  Caroline — and  the  liberation  of  American 
slaves,  carried  by  violence  or  misfortune  into 
the  British  West  India  islands,  or  enticed  into 
Canada.  Of  these,  I  begin  with  the  Columbia^ 
because  equal  in  importance  to  any,  and,  from 
position,  more  particularly  demanding  my  at- 
tention. The  country  on  this  great  river  is 
ours :  diplomacy  has  endangered  its  title :  the 
British  have  the  possession,  and  have  repulsed 
us  from  the  whole  extent  of  its  northern  shore, 
and  from  all  the  fur  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  up  into  all  the  valleys  and  goi^ges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountiuns.  Our  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  go  there  $  and  the  seeds  of  national  con- 
testation between  the  British  and  Americans  are 
deeply  and  thickly  sown  in  that  quarter.  From 
the  moment  that  we  discovered  it,  Great  Britain 
has  claimed  this  country  s  and  for  thirty  years 
past  this  claim  has  been  a  point  of  contested  and 
deferred  diplomacy,  in  which  eveiy  step  taken 
has  been  a  step  for  the  benefit  of  her  claim,  and 
for  the  injury  of  ours.  The  germ  of  a  war  lies 
there ;  and  this  mission  of  peace  should  have 


endioated  thaigerm.  On  the  coatniy,!!  doa 
not  notice  it !  Ndther  the  treaty  nor  tlie  on^ 
respondenoe  names  or  notices  it!  and  if  it  mn 
not  for  a  meagre  and  stinted  pangr^ih  in  tb 
President's  message,  communicating  and  neon- 
mending  the  treaty,  we  should  not  know  thit 
the  name  of  the  Oregon  had  occurred  to  iba 
negotiators.    That  paragn^^h  is  in  theae  words: 

^  After  sundry  informal  oommimicatioiiairitk 
the  British  minister  upon  the  sobjeck  of  tl» 
claims  of  the  two  countries,  to  territoiy  wMt  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  littie  probabilitj  wm 
found  to  exist  of  coming  to  any  agreeDcni  on 
that  subject  at  present,  that  it  was  not  thoodbt 
expedient  to  muce  it  one  of  the  subjects  of  w- 
mal  negotiation,  to  be  enteied  upon  between 
this  govemmeat  and  the  British  mimater,  ai 
part  ra  his  duties  under  his  special  mission." 

This  is  all  that  appears  in  relation  to  a  £s- 
puted  country,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Atlaotifi 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States;  su- 
perior to  them  in  climate^  soil,  and  configiiration; 
acyaoent  to  the  valley  of  the  Missisaipiii ;  froat* 
ing  Asia ;  holding  the  key  to  the  North  Padfis 
Ocean ;  the  only  country  fit  for  colonintkm  on 
the  extended  coast  of  Northwest  America;  a 
country  which  belongs  to  the  United  States  hf 
a  titie  as  dear  as  their  title  to  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  which  a  resolve  of  Congress,  daring 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  declared  to  be 
occluded  against  European  colonisation;  whick 
Great  Britain  is  now  colonising ;  and  the  titb 
to  which  has  been  a  subject  of  diplomatic  dii- 
cussion  for  thirty  years.  This  is  all  that  is  heari 
of  such  a  countiy,  and  auch  a  dispute,  in  tbii 
mission  of  peace^  which  was  to  settle  ereiy  thing. 
To  supply  this  omission,  and  to  erect  sosoe  ba^ 
rier  against  the  dangers  of  improvident,  indiffa^ 
ent)  ignorant)  or  treacherous  diplomacj  in  fotnR 
negotiations  in  relation  to  this  great  eoostiy.ii 
is  my  purpose  at  present  to  state  our  titk  to 
it ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  expose  the  fidlacjof  the 
British  pretensions ;  and  thus  to  leate  in  tbs 
bosom  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  page  of  otf 
legislative  history,  the  iaithiVil  evidences  of  otf 
right,  and  which  shall  attest  our  tiUe  toaU  ea^ 
ceeding  generations. 

(Hero  Mr.  Benton  went  into  a  M  derivatioa 
of  the  American  titie  to  the  ColumUa  Rinrand 
Its  valley,  between  the  parallels  of  42  and  ^ 
degrees  of  north  ktitude— taking  the  latter 
boundary  from  the  tenth  article  of  the  titatf 
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of  Utneht,  ud  tbe  fmner  from  the  ieoond  ar- 
tiflle  of  the  Floridft  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spun.) 
Tbe  tntAj  of  Utrecht  between  Fnmoe  end 
Ii)Sknd,e8  all  the  world  kaowa,  waa  the  trea^ 
which  pat  an  end  to  the  wara  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Louis  JXV^  and  settled  their  dlifoenoea  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Enropei  Both  England 
lod  FuBoe  were  at  that  time  large  territorial 
poflseaaors  in  North  America  —  the  Engliah 
holding  Hudson's  Bay  and  New  Britain,  beyond 
Caiiada)  and  her  Atlantic  ooloniea  on  this  side 
of  it;  and  France  holding  Canada  and  Looisi- 
ana.  These  were  yaat  poeseasions,  irith  unfixed 
boondaries.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  proyided  for  fixing  these  boundaries. 
Uwier  this  article,  British  and  French  commis- 
iknen  were  appointed  to  define  the  posaessioua 
of  the  tiro  nations ;  and  by  these  commissioners 
two  great  pointa  were  fixed  (not  to  speak  of 
others),  wluch  have  become  landmarks  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries  in  North  America, 
namely:  the  Lake  of  the  Wooda,  and  the  49th 
panOel  of  north  latitude  west  of  that  lake. 
These  two  points  were  established  above  a  oen- 
tDiy  and  a  quarter  ago,  as  dividing  the  French 
ind  British  dominions  in  that  quarter.  As  suo- 
eeasfol  rebels,  we  acquired  one  of  these  points  at 
the  end  of  the  Revolution.  The  treaty  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1783  gave  us  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
aaa  landmark  in  the  (then)  north-west  comer  of 
the  Union.  As  suooessors  to  the  French  in  the 
ownership  of  Louisiana,  we  acquired  the  other ; 
the  treaty  of  1803  having  given  us  that  province 
ai  France  and  Spain  had  held  it ;  and  that  was, 
on  the  north,  by  the  parallel  of  49  degrees.  Be- 
f^amg  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  our  northern 
I'OQinana  boundary  followed  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  west.  How  iar?  is  now  the  important 
question ;  and  I  rqpeat  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  commiaaimiers,  aooepted  by  their  re- 
apective  nations,  when  I  answer — "  iNnxriNiTK- 
lt!"  I  quote  the  words  of  the  report  when  I 
taswer  (omittnig  all  the  previous  parts  of  the 
line),  ""tothe  latitude  of  49  degrees  north  of 
tke  equator^  and  along  thai  parallel  indefinite' 
if/ to  the  weetJ*  [A  senator  asked  where  all  this 
waa  found.]  Mr.  Bsntoh.  I  find  it  in  the 
itate  p^mrs  of  France  and  England  above  an 
IttDdied  years  ago,  and  in  those  of  the  United 
States  rince  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  I 
qnote  now  from  Mr.  Madison's  instructions, 
when  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Jeflbrson  in 


1804^  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  our  minister  in  Lon» 
don ;  and  g^ven  to  him  to  fortify  him  in  his  d»* 
fence  of  our  new  acquisition.  The  cardinal  word 
in  this  report  of  the  commissioners  is  the  word 
"  indefinitely  ;  "  and  that  word  it  was  the  object 
of  the  British  to  expunge,  from  tbe  moment 
that  we  discovered  the  Columbia,  and  acquired 
Louisiana — events  which  were  of  the  same  en 
in  our  history,  and  almost  contemporaneous. 
In  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  M<Miroe  (which 
ended  in  a  treaty,  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
without  communication  to  the  Senate),  the 
effort  was  to  limit  the  line,  and  to  terminate  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  well  knowing  that  if 
this  line  waa  suffered  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
the  west,  it  would  deprive  them  of  all  they 
wanted ;  for  it  would  strike  the  ocean  three  de- 
grees north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbiai 
Without  giving  us  what  we  were  entitled  to  by 
right  of  discoveries,  and  as  successors  to  Spain, 
it  would  still  take  from  Great  Britain  all  that 
she  wanted — ^which  was  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
its  harbor,  the  position  which  commanded  it, 
and  its  right  bank,  in  the  rich  and  timbered  re- 
gion of  tide-water.  The  line  on  the  49th  parallel 
would  cut  her  off  fr*om  all  these  advantages ; 
and,  therefore,  to  mutilate  that  line,  and  stop  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains,  immediately  became 
her  inexorable  policy.  At  Ghent,  in  1814^  the 
effort  was  renewed.  The  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain  could 
not  agree;  and  nothing  was  done.  At  London, 
in  1818,  the  effort  was  successful ;  and  tn  the 
convention  then  signed  in  that  city,  the  line  oi 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  stopped  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  country  on  the  Columbia  waa 
laid  open  for  ten  years  to  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  dtixens  and  subjects  of  both  powers ;  and| 
afterwards,  by  a  renewed  convention  at  Londoui 
this  joint  occupation  was  renewed  indefinitelyi 
and  until  one  of  the  parties  should  give  notice 
for  its  termination.  It  is  under  thia  privilege 
of  joint  occupation  that  Great  Britain  baa  taken 
exclusive  possession  of  the  right  bank  oi  the 
river,  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  and  also  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  far  trade  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. My  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Linm]  has 
submitted  a  motion  to  require  the  Preaident  to 
give  the  stipulated  notice  for  the  termination  of 
this  convention— a  conventibh  so  unequal  in  ita 
operation,  from  the  inequality  of  title  between 
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the  two  iMutieB,  and  iW>iii  the  organused  power 
of  the  British  in  that  quarter  under  the  power- 
ital  direction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company. 
Thus  our  title  as  fiur  as  latitude  49,  so  Talid  un- 
der the  mngle  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Utredit, 
without  looking  to  other  souroes,  has  been  jeop- 
arded by  this  improTident  convention ;  and  the 
longer  it  stands^  the  worse  it  is  for  us. 

A  great  &nlt  of  the  treaty  of  1818  was  in  ad- 
mitting an  organuEed  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  British  people  to  come  into  possession  of  our 
territories  jointly  with  indiyidual  and  discon- 
nected possessors  on  our  part.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  held  dominion  there  on  the  north 
of  our  territories.  They  were  po werfol  in  them- 
aelYes,  perfectly  oiganised,  protected  by  their 
goyemment,  united  with  it  in  policy,  and  con- 
trolling all  the  Indians  from  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
north  to  BafSn's  Bay.  This  company  was  ad- 
mitted, by  the  contention  of  1818,  to  a  joint 
possession  with  us  of  all  our  territories  on  the 
Columbia  Rtrer.  The  effect  was  soon  seen. 
Their  joint  possession  immediately  became  ex- 
dusiye  <m  the  north  bank  of  the  riyer.  Our  fur- 
traders  were  all  driren  from  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  then  driyen  out  of  the  mountains ; 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them  killed:  forts 
were  built ;  a  chain  of  posts  established  to  com- 
municate with  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  set- 
tlers introduced;  a  colony  planted;  finn  pos- 
session acquired ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  when  the  joint  possession  was  to  cease, 
the  intrusiye  possessors,  protected  by  their  gov- 
ernment, refused  to  go — began  to  set  up  title^ 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  convention,  with- 
out limit  of  time,  and  until  they  shall  receive 
notice  to  quit  This  renewed  convention  was 
made  in  1828 ;  and,  instead  d  joint  possession 
with  us  for  ten  years,  while  we  should  have 
joint  possession  with  them  of  their  rivers,  bays, 
creeks  and  harbors,  ibr  the  same  time — ^instead 
of  this,  th^  have  had  exclusive  possession  of 
our  territory,  our  river,  our  harbor,  and  our 
creeks  and  inlets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  are  establishing  themselves  as  in  a 
permanent  possession — making  the  fort  Van- 
couver, at  the  confluence  of  the  Multnomah  an<f 
Columbia,  in  tide-waler,  the  seat  of  their  power 
and  operations.  The  notice  required  never  will 
be  given  while  the  present  administration  is  in 
power ;  nor  obeyed  when  given,  unless  men  are 


in  power  who  will  protect  the  rights  and  fbs 
honor  of  their  country.  The  fiite  of  Maine  has 
doubled  the  dangers  of  the  C<4umbia,  and  near!  j 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  dioose  between  was 
and  INFAMY,  in  relation  to  that  river. 

Another  great  fault  in  the  oonveotion  was,  in 
admitting  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Brittiii 
to  any  portion  of  these  territmes.  Before  that 
convention,  she  stated  no  claim ;  but  asked  a 
fiivor — the  &vor  of  joint  possessioii  fyr  tea 
years:  now  she  sets  up  title.  Thmt  title  ii 
backed  by  possesnon.  Possession  among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  among  individuals,  is  ekra 
points  out  of  twelve ;  and  the  bold  poli^  of 
Great  Britain  well  knows  how  to  avail  itself  of 
these  eleven  points.  The  Madawaska  settle- 
ment has  read  us  a  lessim  on  that  head;  aad 
the  success  there  must  lead  to  still  greater  bold- 
ness elsewhere.  The  London  convention  of 
1818  is  to  the  Columbia,  what  the  Ghent  trealj 
of  1814  was  to  Maine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
fiJse  step  in  a  game  in  whidi  we  funush  the 
whole  stake,  and  then  play  for  it.  In  Maine 
the  game  is  up.  The  bold  hand  of  Great  Britun 
has  clutched  the  stake;  and  nothiE^  but  the 
courage  of  our  people  will  save  the  Colomfaii 
from  the  same  catastrophe. 

I  proceed  with  more  satisfikction  to  our  title 
under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  and  can  state  it 
in  a  few  words.  All  the  world  knows  the  eom- 
motion  which  was  excHed  in    1790  by  the 
Kootka   Sound    controversy    between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.    It  was  a  case  in  whicfa  the 
bullying  oi  England  and  the  courage  of  Spot 
were  both  tried  to  the  ne  plus  uUixt  point,  and 
in  which  Spanish  courage  gained  the  rietorj. 
Of  course,  the  British  writers  relate  the  story  in 
their  own  way ;  but  the  debates  of  the  Parhi- 
ment,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  whieb  aO 
ended,  show  things  as  they  were.    Hie  British, 
presuming  on  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  took 
possession  of  Nootka;  the  Spanish  Vtoeroy  of 
Mexico  sent  a  force  to  fetdi  the  SngliBh  i««r, 
and  placed  them  in  the  fbrtress  of  Acapaloo^ 
Pitt  demanded  the  release  of  his  Buglish,  thdr 
restoration  to  Nootka,  and  an  apology  ibr  the  ae 
sult  to  the  British  Crown,  in  the  vicdatkm  of  iti 
territory  and  the  persons  <tf  its  snlgeeCi ;  the 
Spaniard  refhsed  to  release^  refbsed  tiie  restora- 
tion, and  the  apology,  on  the  ground  that  Noatha 
was  Spanish  territory,  and  deolarBd  that  tky 
would  fight  fbr  its  possesskm.    Itai  both  (n^ 
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tifli  prepared  fbr  WW  Xhe  prapantioiui  fixed 
tbeittentknofaUSiirope.  QresI  Britain  bolr 
liedtothepoiiitdf  hoLffioK  tbe  match  orer  the 
tooeh-JioleofthecaiiiKm;  bat  thefipaniardare- 
■ainii^  fiixn,  ahe  leUzed,  and  entered  into  a 
eooTeDtkm  which  abnegated  her  dainL  Sheao- 
oiptod  from  the  Spaniarda  the  priTilQ^  of  hmd- 
ii^  god  hnildiiig  hnta  onthe nnoooapied  parts 
of  the  ooBSt,  lor  the  poipoee  of  flahing  and  trad- 
es; and  while  this  acceptance  nnllifled  her 
dana,  yet  she  took  nothing  under  it^-not  eren 
nmporaiy  use— noTer  having  boilt  a  hnt,  erect- 
edi  tent)  or  commenced  any  aort  of  settkment 
ooaity  part  of  the  coast  Mr.  Fox  keenly  re- 
proadied  Mr.  Pitt  wiUi  the  terms  of  this  con- 
Teotioo,  being)  as  he  showed,  a  limitation  instead 
of  an  acquisition  of  rights. 

Our  titie  is  dear :  that  of  tho  British  is  nnD. 
She  Kta  up  none — ^that  is,  she  states  no  deri- 
vatioD  of  title.  There  is  not  a  pKpet  npon  the 
ftoe  of  the  earth,  id  which  a  British  minister 
has  stated  a  titie,  or  cTen  a  daim.  They  haye 
odeaTored  to  obtain  the  coontry  by  the  arts  of 
diplomacy ;  but  neyer  hare  stated  a  titie,  and 
neier  can  state  odo.  The  fhr-trader.  Sir  Alex* 
uder  McKenzie,  prompted  the  acquisition,  gave 
the  reason  for  it,  and  never  pretended  a  title. 
Ha  own  discoveries  gave  no  titie.  They  were 
nbaequoit  to  the  discovery  of  Captain  Gray, 
ndJartotheniMihoftheOolnmbia.  He  never 
Mw  that  river.  He  missed  the  head  souroes  of 
it,lffliiponthe  TocoucAeTVaee,  and  struck  the 
hfd&s  in  a  ktitade  500  miles  (by  the  coast)  to 
the  north  of  the  Columbia.  His  subsequent 
&comiee  were  all  north  of  that  point  He 
Via  hofdog  for  a  communication  with  the  sea 
^r  a  liver,  a  harbor,  and  a  jdaoe  lor  a  colony 
— vithin  the  dominions  of  Great  Britun  5  and, 
not  finding  any,  he  boldly  recommended  his  go- 
vvninient  to  seise  the  Columbia  River,  to  hold 
it,  and  to  expel  the  Americans  firpm  the  whole 
oovotry  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And 
npon  these  pretensions  the  British  claim  has 
Rated,  ontU  possession  baa  made  them  baM 
9iOQ^  to  exdude  it  firom  the  suljects  of  formal 
B^gotiation  between  the  two  countries.  The 
PMOMoission  refused  us  peace  on  that  point 
The  President  tells  us  that  theie  is  <<  no  pro^o- 
^^0/ coming  to  any  agrtement  at  preBentf^^ 
TWi  when  can  the  agreement  be  made?  Ifre- 
^^  now,  when  is  ii  to  come?    Never,  until 


we  show  that  vra  pnht  war  to  igncoiinioua 


This  is  the  Britiah  title  to  the  Cdmnbia^and 
the  onl J  one  that  she  wants  for  any  thing.  It 
suits  her  to  h«ve  that  river:  it  is  her  interest 
to  have  it:  it  strengthena  h^,  and  weakens 
others,  for  her  to  have  it  |  and,  therefore,  have 
it  she  will.  This  is  her  title,  and  this  her  ai|^ 
ment  Upon  this  title  and  argument,  she  gets  a 
slice  from  Maine,  and  gains  the  mountain  bar- 
rier which  covers  Quebec ;  and,  upon  this  title 
and  argument,  ahe  means  to  have  the  Columbia 
River.  The  eventa  of  the  late  war,  and  the  ap* 
plication  of  steam  power  to  ocean  navigatioo, 
bqsat  her  titie  to  the  country  between  Haliiks 
and  Quebec :  the  suggestionsof  McKenzie  begat 
her  titie  to  the  Columbia.  Improvident  diplo- 
macy on  our  part,  a  war  countenance  on  her 
part,  and  this  strange  treaty,  have  given  snooesa 
to  her  pretensions  in  Maine:  the  same  diplo- 
macy, and  the  same  countenance,  have  giTen  her 
a  foothold  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  for  the  Great 
West  to  see  that  no  traitorous  treaty^  shall 
abandon  it  to  her.  The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, says  that  there  was  no  chance  for  any 
^  agreement "  about  it  at  present  $  that  it  would 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  ^formal  negotia^ 
tion  "  at  present ;  that  it  could  not  be  induded 
in  the  duties  of  the  ^opeeial  miMiwn.**  Why 
so?  The  mission  was  one  of  peace,  and  to  set- 
tie  eveiy  thing;  and  why  omit  this  pregnant 
question  ?  Was  this  a  war  question,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  aettied  by  the  peace  mission  ? 
Why  not  come  to  an  agreement  now,  if  agree- 
ment is  ever  intended  ?  The  answer  is  evident 
No  i^reement  is  ever  intended.  Contented  with 
her  possession,  Great  Britain  wants  delay,  that 
time  may  ripen  poooesnon  into  tUle^  and  for- 
tunate eyents  ftcilitate  her  designs.  My  col- 
league and  mysdf  were  sounded  on  this  point: 
our  answers  forbade  the  belief  that  we  would 
compromise  or  sacrifice  the  rights  and  interests 
of  our  country ;  and  this  may  haye  been  the 
reason  why  there  were  no  ^farmal^  n^oti*- 
tions  in  rdation  to  it  Had  we  been  *^9oft 
enoiigh^^  there  might  have  been  an  agreement 
to  divide  our  country  by  the  river,  or,  to  refer 
the  whole  title  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
sovereignl  Wewere  not  sq^  enoujg^^  for  that ; 
and  if  such  a  paper,  marked  B,  and  identified 
with  the  initials  of  oar  Seoretaiy,  had  been  sent 
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to  the  MiBSoari  delegation,  as  was  sent  to  tiie 
Maine  commissioners,  instead  of  subduing  us  to 
the  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  hare  re- 
oeived  from  the  whole  delegation  the  answer 
due  to  treason,  to  oowardioa,  and  to  insoleno& 

But,  it  is  demanded,  what  do  we  want  with 
this  countrjr,  so  fiur  off  from  us  ?  I  answer  by 
asking,  in  mj  turn,  what  do  the  British  want 
with  it,  who  are  so  much  further  off?  They 
want  it  for  the  ftur  trade ;  lor  a  colony ;  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea ;  for  the  communication  across 
the  continent ;  for  a  road  to  Asia ;  for  the  com- 
mand of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  In- 
dians against  us ;  for  the  port  and  nayal  station 
which  is  to  command  the  commerce  and  nayi- 
gation  of  the  North  Padflc  Ocean,  and  open 
new  channels  of  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Poly- 
nesia, and  the  great  East  They  want  it  ^r 
these  reasons  i  and  we  want  it  for  the  same ; 
and  because  it  a^oins  us,  and  belongs  to  us, 
and  should  be  possessed  by  our  descendants, 
who  will  be  our  Mends;  and  not  by  aliens, 
who  will  be  our  enemies. 

Forty  years  ago,  it  was  written  by  Humboldt 
that  the  yalley  of  the  Columbia  inyited  Euro- 
peans to  found  a  fine  colony  there ;  and,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  American  Coi^ress  adopted  a  re- 
solve, that  no  part  of  thiB  continent  was  open 
to  European  colonization.  The  remark  of 
Humboldt  was  that  of  a  sagacious  European ; 
the  resolve  of  Congress  was  the  work  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which 
will  prevail.  The  convention  of  1818  has  done 
us  the  mischief;  it  put  the  European  power  in 
possession :  and  possession  with  nations,  still 
more  than  with  individuals,  is  the  main  point 
in  the  contest.  It  will  require  the  western 
inoneers  to  recover  the  lost  ground ;  and  they 
must  be  encouraged  in  the  enterprise  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands,  by  military  protection,  and  by 
governmental  authority.  It  is  time  for  the  bill 
of  my  colleague  to  pass.  The  first  session  of 
the  first  Coxtgress  under  the  new  census  should 
pass  it.  The  miyority  will  be  democratic,  and 
the  democracy  will  demand  that  great  work  at 
their  hands.  I  put  no  fidth  in  negotiation.  I 
expect  nothing  but  loss  and  shame  from  any 
negotiation  in  London.  Our  safety  is  in  tlM 
eoergy  of  our  people ;  in  their  prompt  occupa- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  in  their  invincible  de- 
termination to  maintain  their  rights. 


I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  value  and  extent  of   respondence  on  this  point;  and,  en  vanag to 


this  gpeat  country.  A  word  ssffioes  to  iit^ivf 
both.  In  extent,  it  Is  laiger  than  the  Atiimtle 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States;  is 
climate,  softer ;  in  fertiHty,  greater ;  in  safah 
brity,  superior;  in  position,  better,  beaow 
fiionting  Asia,  and  wadied  by  a  tranqui  sea 
In  all  these  particulars,  the  western  ttopeol 
our  continent  is  hr  more  hi^^  than  the  etstp 
em.  In  configuration,  it  is  inexpnssibly  fine 
and  grand — a  vast  oblong  square,  with  oatonl 
boundaries,  and  a  single  gateway  into  the  sea 
The  snow-capped  Roc^  MountaioB  eodoBc  it 
to  the  east,  an  iron-bonna  coast  on  the  iM:  a 
troBsa  desert  on  the  north,  and  sandy  pbonoi 
the  south.  All  its  rivers,  rising  on  the  segmeBt 
of  a  vast  circumference^  run  to  meet  each  other 
in  the  centre ;  and  then  fiow  together  into  tb 
ocean,  through  a  gKp  in  the  moontain,  when 
the  htets  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  wioteraR 
never  felt ;  and  where  southern  and  sortbn 
diseases  are  equally  unknown.  Thiaifltbevil- 
ley  of  the  Columbia^^«  oountiy  whose  evoj 
advantage  is  crowned  by  the  advantages  of  po* 
sition  and  configuration :  by  the  unity  of  all  its 
parts — ^the  inaccessibility  of  its  bordere-eai 
its  single  introgression  to  the  sea.  Svdi  i 
country  is  formed  for  union,  wealth,  ind 
strength.  It  can  have  but  <»e  capita],  and 
that  will  be  a  Thebes ;  but  one  commeraal  cm* 
porium,  and  that  will  be  T^re,  queen  of  dtaa 
Such  a  country  can  have  bat  one  people,  cae 
interest,  one  government:  and  that  peoph 
should  be  American— that  interest  oore-aad 
that  government  rq[>ublican.  Great  Britiin 
plays  for  the  whole  valley :  felling  in  that  ^ 
is  willing  to  divide  by  the  river.  Accursed  aad 
infemous  be  the  man  that  divides  or  alicDates it! 

n. — ^IllPaXSSMXKT. 

Impressment  is  another  of  the  omitted  rah' 
jects.  This  having  been  a  canse  of  war  n 
1812,  and  being  now  declared,  by  the  America 
negotiator,  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  fotut 
wars,  it  would  naturally,  to  my  mind,  lavt 
been  mduded  m  the  labors  oi  a  special  oo- 
sion,  dedicated  to  peace,  and  extolled  for  Its  te- 
nevolent  conception.  We  would  have  expe^ 
to  find  such  a  subject,  after  such  a  dedaratiA. 
included  in  the  labors  of  such  a  missioo.  Not 
so  the  feet  The  treaty  does  not  mentioB  iia- 
pressment  A  brief  paragraph  in  the  Prta- 
dent's  message  informs  us  that  there  wasaor^ 
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tUs  coiwymdeace^  we  mdtoaSlj  find  two  ki- 

tn on tlie subject:  one  from  Mir.  Webster  to 

Lord  Aihbarton— one  from  Lord  Ashburtoo  to 

]Ir.  Webster :  both  showing,  from  their  dates, 

tint  thef  were  written  after  the  trsatj  ma 

wfotd;  and,  bcm  their  character,  that  they 

vera  written  for  the  paUic,  and  not  for  the  ne- 

gotatoTB.    The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th 

of  AogQst ;  the  letters  were  written  on  the  8th 

and  9ih  of  the  same  month.    They  are  a  plea, 

tod  t  reply ;  and  they  leaye  the  sabject  pre- 

dselj  where  they  found  it.     From  their  date 

aadchirtcter,  they.seem  to  be  what  the  hw- 

jen  cdl  the  ;Mwl«a— that  is  to  say,  the  after- 

rnrdt;  and  are  Tery  properly  postponed  to 

the  end  of  the  document  containing  the  correa- 

poodeDoe,  where  they  find  place  on  the  120th 

p^e.    They  look  ex  poet  facto  there ;  and, 

pnuiogall  things, together,  it  would  seem  as  if 

the  Ammcsp  negotiator  had  said  to  the  British 

M(ifter  the  negotiation  was  over):  'My  Lord, 

hen  ii  impressment— a  pret^  sulgect  for  a 

eompodtion ;  the  people  will  love  to  read  some- 

tUqg  about  it ;  so  let  us  compose.'   To  which, 

it  would  seem,  hia  lordship  had  answered:  'Tou 

uj  Qompoee  as  much  as  you  please  for  your 

people;  I  leave  that  field  to  you:  and  when 

yoaare  done,  I  will  write  three  lines  for  my 

own  government,  to  let  it  know  that  I  stick  to 

impRsament'    In  about  this  manner,  it  would 

Mem  to  me  that  the  two  letters  were  got  up ; 

md  that  the  American  negotiator  in  this  little 

\mwes8  has  oommitted  a  couple  of  the  largest 

lulti:  fint,  in  naming  the  subject  of  impress- 

mentatall!  nej:f,  in  ever  signing  a  treaty,  after 

hiviog  named  it^  vrithout  an  unqualified  renun- 

ciatioQ  of  the  pretension  I 

Sir,  the  same  thing  is  not  always  equally 
proper.  Time  and  circumstances  qualify  the 
proprieties  of  international,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
Yidnal  intercourse ;  and  what  was  proper  and 
nmnendable  at  one  time,  may  become  im- 
proper, reprehensible^  and  dMogatory  at  another. 
When  George  the  Third,  m  the  first  article  of 
hii  flnt  treaty  vrith  the  United  States,  at  the 
end  of  a  seven  years'  vrar,  acknowledged  them 
to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
sod  renounced  all  dominion  over  them,  this  was 
a  proud  and  glorious  consummation  for  us,  and 
the  crowning  mercy  of  a  victorious  rebellion. 
^  aame  acknowledgment  and  renunciation 
from  Queen  Victoria,  at  prooent,  would  he  an 


Insult  for  her  to  olfor— «  degradation  for  us  to 
accept.  So  of  this  question  of  impressment.  It 
vras  right  in  all  the  administrations  previous  to 
the  late  vrar,  to  negotiate  for  its  renunciation. 
But  after  having  gone  to  vrar  for  this  cause ; 
after  having  suppressed  the  practice  by  war; 
after  near  thirty  years'  exemption  from  it— 
after  all  this,  for  our  n^otiator  to  put  the 
question  in  discussion,  vras  to  compromise  our 
rights !  To  sign  a  treaty  vrithout  its  renundap 
tion,  after  having  proposed  to  treat  about  it, 
was  to  relinquish  them !  Our  negotiator  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  subject  If  mentioned 
to  him  by  the  British  negotiator,  he  should 
have  replied,  that  the  answer  to  that  preten- 
sion was  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ! 

But  to  name  it  himself  and  then  sign  vrith- 
out remmdatioii,  and  to  be  invited  to  London 
to  treat  about  it — to  do  this,  was  to  descend 
from  our  position ;  to  lose  the .  benefit  of  the 
late  war ;  to  revive  the  question ;  to  inyite  the 
renewal  of  the  practice,  by  admitting  it  to  be 
an  unsettled  question — and  to  degrade  the 
present  generation,  by  admitting  that  they 
woulcP  negotiate  where  their  ancestors  had 
fought.  These  are  fiiir  inferences;  and  infer- 
ences not  counteracted  by  the  euphonious  de- 
claration that  the  American  government  is 
^prepared  to  eay^  that  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take 
place  I — as  i^  after  great  study,  we  had  just  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion  I  and  as  if  we  had  not 
declared  much  more  courageously  in  the  case 
of  the  Maine  bonndaiy,  the  Schlosser  massacre, 
and  the  Creole  mutiny  and  murder  I  The 
British,  after  the  experience  they  have  had, 
will  know  how  to  value  our  courageous  decla- 
ration, and  must  pay  due  respect  to  our  fiag  I 
For  one,  I  never  liked  these  declarations,  and 
never  made  a  speech  in  &vor  of  any  one  of 
them ;  and  now  I  like  them  less  than  ever,  and 
am  prepared  to  put  no  fiirther  foith  in  the  de- 
clarations of  gentlemen  who  vrere  for  going  to 
war  for  the  smallest  part  of  the  Maine  bounder 
17  in  1838,  and  now  surrender  three  hundred 
miles  of  that  boundary  for  fear  of  war,  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  war.  I  am  prepared  to 
eay  that  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the  heroic  de- 
clarations of  such  gentlemen.  I  vrant  actions^ 
not  phrases.  I  want  Mr.  Jefferson's  act  in 
1806— Tf/ec/ton  of  any  treaty  with  Grtai 
Britain  that  does,  not  renounce  impreeement  I 
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And  after  havisg  declared,  by  law,  black  im- 
lireBsment  on  the  ooaat  of  Africa  to  be  pira^; 
after  atipulatuig  to  aend  a  fleet  there,  to  en- 
feroe  our  law  against  that  impreflament-^after 
thia,  I  am  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  againat 
white  impreaament  on  oar  own  ooaata,  aqd  on 
the  high  seaa.  I  am  ready  to  enact  Uiat  the 
impreeament  of  my  white  feUow-dtizena  oat  oi 
an  American  ship  ia  an  act  of  piracy ;  and  then 
to  follow  ont  that  enactment  in  ita  every  oonae- 
quenoe. 

The  coireapondenoe  between  our  Secretary 
negotiator  and  Lord  Aahburton  on  thia  subject, 
haa  been  read  to  you—that  correapondenoe 
which  waa  drawn  up  after  the  treaty  waa 
finished,  and  intended  for  the  American  public : 
and  what  a  correspondenoe  it  ia!  What  an 
exchange  of  phrases  I  One  denies  the  right  of 
impressment:  the  other  affirms  it.  Both  wish 
for  an  amicable  agreement ;  but  ndther  attempts 
to  agrees  Both  declare  Uie  season  of  peace  to 
be  the  proper  time  to  settle  this  questioni  and 
both  agree  that  the  present  season  of  peace  is 
not  the  conTenient  one.  Our  Secretaiy  rises  so 
hi|^  aa  to  declare  that  the  administratton  *^i8 
now  prepartd^^  to  put  its  yeto  on  the  practice : 
the  British  negoHator  shows  that  his  Qovem- 
ment  is  still  prepared  to  resume  the  practice 
wheneyer  her  interest  requires  it.  Our  nego- 
tiator hopes  that  his  communication  will  be 
receiTed  in  the  spirit  of  peace:  the  British 
nunister  replies,  that  it  wilL  Our  secretary  then 
persuades  himself  that  the  British  minister  will 
communicate  his  sentiments  in  this  repect,  to 
his  own  goremment:  his  Lordship  promises  it 
ftithfully.  And,  thereupon,  they  shake  hands 
and  part 

How  different  this  holiday  scene  from  the 
firm  and  virile  langnagB  of  Mr.  Jeiferson:  ^  No 
freoly  to  be  signed  without  a  provision  against 
impresswteni;**  and  this  language  backed  by 
the  foot  of  the  instant  refection  of  a  treaty  so 
signed !    Lord  Chatham  said  of  MagnaCharta 


that  it  waa  homely 


but  worth  all  the 


dasaics.  So  say  I  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son: it  is  plain  Kngliah,  but  worth  all  the 
phrases  which  rhetoric  could  ever  expend  upon 
the  Bulgect  It  is  the  only  answer  which  our 
secretary  negotiator  ahould  have  i^ven,  after 
committing  the  fiuilt  of  broaching  Uie  subject 
Instead  of  that,  he  commences  rhetorician,  new 
tampa  old  aiguments,  writea  largely  and  pret- 


tily; and  loses  the  question  by  making  it  dfifaat- 
ablct  His  adreraaiy  aees  Us  adfantHpe^  and 
seiaes  it  He  abandons  the  field  of  rhetoric  to 
the  lawyer  negotiator;  pots  in  a  fresh  dsim  to 
impressment;  saToa  the  question  frtsn  being 
lost  by  a  non-user;  re  cBtahKahea  the  ddiate^ 
and  a^jouma  it  to  London.  He  keeps  alire  the 
pretension  of  impressment  agunst  na,  the  vlute 
race,  while  binding  us  to  go  to  Africa  to  figiit 
it  down  for  the  bladL  race;  and  baa  actoal^ 
left  us  on  lower  ground  in -relation  to  thia  qeee- 
tion,  than  we  stood  upon  before  the  late  war. 
If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  we  must  begin  when 
we  were  in  1806,  when  Mr.  Mpnroe  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  went  to  London  to  negotiate  apoait 
impressment;  we  must  b^gin  wfaero  thiydid, 
with  the  disadfantage  of  hsring  yidded  to 
Great  Britain  all  that  she  wanted,  and  hariai 
lost  all  our  Tantago  ground  in  the  negotiation 
We  must  go  to  London,  engage  in  a  humilialipg 
negotiation,  become  the  spectacle  of  natioa^ 
and  the  sport  of  diploma^;  and  wear  out  jtan 
in  begging  to  be  spared  frtwi  Britiah  seime^ 
when  sitting  under  our  own  fiag^  and  aailiqg  ia 
our  own  ship:  we  must  submit  to  all  thii 
degradation,  shame  and  outrage,  nnleeaOoapem 
redeems  us  fix)m  the  condition  into  which  wa 
hare  foUen,  and  provides  for  the  liberty  of  ov 
people  on  the  seaa,  by  pladqg  AmcrioBD  im* 
preasment  where  African  impressment  has  al- 
resdj  been  placed— piracy  by  law  1  For  oae^  I 
am  ready  to  vote  the  act— to  execute  it— and  is 
abide  its  erery  consequence. 

m. — Tna  LIBXEATXD  8LATS8. 

The  caae  (^  the  Creole^  as  it  is  mUed,  is 
another  of  the  omitted  auljecta*  It  is  only  oae 
of  a  number  of  cases  (difoing  in  degree,  bol 
the  same  in  character)  which  hare  oooaned 
within  a  few  years,  and  are  becoming  aflte 
frequent  and  violent  It  is  the  case  of  Ana> 
can  vessels,  having  American  daves  on  bov^ 
and  pursuing  a  lawfiil  voyage^  and  bei^g  diim 
by  storms  or  carried  by  violence  into  a  Britiih 
port,  and  their  alavea  libented  by  Britieb  bm. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  wrong.  It  is  a  gese- 
ral  outrage  liable  to  oconr  in  any  part  of  tka 
British  dominions,  but  happens  most  nsnllf 
in  the  British  West  India  islands,  which  lam 
the  passage  round  the  Florida  reeCi  in  a  w}t^ 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atkntie  port& 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  12,000  slaves  (worth  at  a 
moderate  oomputationi  considBring  thqr 
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be  lU  grown,  and  in  youth  <^  middle  life,  at 
iBvt  ((6^000,000)  «ntieed  into  Canada^  and  le- 
oened  with  the  honors  and  advantages  due  to 
tbeflntehuu  of  emigrants.    I  do  not  speak  (^ 
these,  nor  of  the  liberation  of  slaves  carried 
TduntBrily  by  their  owners  into  British  ports : 
the  man  who  exposes  his  property  wilfblly  to 
the  operation  of  a  known  law,  should  abide  the 
eoBseqiieiioes  to  whieh  he  has  subjected  it.    I 
confine  myself  to  cases  of  the  class  mentioned — 
such  18  the  Snoominm,  the  Comet,  the  Enter- 
prise, the  O^eole^  and  the  Hermosa-Hsses  in 
liuch  wreck,  tempest,  Tiolence,  mutiny  and 
mnrder  were  tiie  means  of  carrying  the  yessel 
into  the  interacted  port;  and  in  which  the 
dare  property,  after  being  saved  to  the  owners 
from  revolt  and  tempests,  became  the  victhn 
ind  the  prey  of  British  law.    It  is  of  such  cases 
thatleomplain,  and  of  which  I  say  that  they 
Aunish  no  subject  for  the  operation  of  injurious 
hvs,  and  tiiat  each  of  these  vessels  should  have 
been  reoerved  with  the  hospitality  due  to  mis- 
fintmie,  and  allowed  to  depart  with  all  conve- 
ment  despatch,  and  vnth  all  her  contents  of 
persons  and  property.    TMs  is    the    law  of 
BitioDB:  it  is  what  the  civilization  of  the  age 
requires.    And  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this 
nineteenth  century  that  an  Americau  citizen, 
pusmg  from  one  port  to  another  of  his  own 
ooantry,  with  property  protected  by  the  laws  of 
hiscoontiy,  should  encounter  the  perils  of  an  un- 
fivtnnate  navigator  in  the  dark  ages,  shipwrecked 
on  a  rode  and  barbarian  coast  This  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  this  age,  and  by  such  a  power  as 
the  United  States,  and  after  sending  a  fleet  to 
A£nca  to  protect  the  negroes.     Justice,  like 
charity,  should  begin,  at  home ;  and  protection 
should  be  giyen  where  allegiance  is  exacted. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  spoil  and  pillage  of  our 
own  dtisens,  within  sight  of  our  own  coasts, 
after  sending  4,000  miles  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  black  race.    But  if  this  treaty  is  ratified 
it  aeems  that  we  shall  have  to  endure  it^  or  seek 
ndreas  by  otiier  means  than  negotiation.    The 
prerions  cases  were  at  least  ameliorated  by 
compensation  to  their  owners  for  the  liberatk>n 
of  the  sUves ;  but  in  the  more  recent  and  most 
itrodoos  case  of  the  Creole,  there  is  no  indent 
oitjr  of  iny  kind— neither  compensation  to  the 
cwners  whose  properly  has  been  taken;  nor 
^ogy  to  the  Government,  whose  flag  has 
been  insulted ;  nor  security  for  the  Aitnre,  by 
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giving  up  the  practice.  A  treaty  is  signed  with- 
out a  stipulation  of  any  kind  on  the  subject ; 
and  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  made  it,  and  of  the  President,  who  sends 
it  to  us.  A  correspondence  has  been  had ;  the 
negotiators  have  exchanged  diplomatic  notes  on 
the  subject ;  and  these  notes  are  expected  to  be 
as  satis&ctoiy  to  the  country  as  to  those  who 
now  have  the  rule  of  it.  The  President  in  his 
message  says : 

'^  On  the  subject  of  the  interference  of  the 
British  authorities  in  the  West  Indies,  a  co^- 
dent  hope  is  entertained  that  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place,  showing  the  groundt 
taken  by  this  government,  and  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  will  be 
found  such  as  to  satisfy  the  just  expectation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States." — Message^ 
August  9. 

This  is  a  short  paragraph  for  so  large  a  sub 
ject ;  but  it  is  all  the  message  contains.  But 
let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to,  and  what  it  is 
that  is  expected  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  grounds  taken  in 
the  correspondence,  and  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  which  are 
to  work  out  this  agreeable  effect. 

And  it  is  of  the  grounds  stated  in  the  Secre- 
tary's two  letters,  and  the  engagement  entered 
into  in  Lord  Ashburton's  note,  that  the  Presi- 
dent predicates  his  belief  of  the  public  satisfac- 
tion in  relation  to  this  growing  and  most  sensi- 
tive question.  This  brings  us  to  these  grounds, 
and  this  engagement,  that  we  may  see  the  nature 
and  solidity  of  the  one,  and  the  extent  and  va- 
lidity of  the  other.  The  grounds  for  the  public 
satisfiiction  are  in  the  Secretary's  letters ;  the 
engagement  is  in  Lord  Ashburton's  letter ;  and 
what  do  they  amount  to  ?  On  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  lam  free  to  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
the  law  of  nations  correctly ;  that  he  has  well 
stated  the  principles  of  public  law  which  save 
ftom  hazard  or  loss,  or  penalty  of  any  kind,  the 
vessel  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade,  and  driven  or 
carried  against  her  will,  into  a  prohibited  port 
He  has  well  shown  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  dis- 
tressed vessel ;  that  she  is  to  be  received  vnth 
the  hospitality  due  to  misfortune,  and  allowed 
to  depart,  after  receiving  the  succors  of  hu- 
manity, with  all  her  contents  of  persons  and 
things.  All  this  is  well  laid  down  by  our  Secre- 
tary.  Thus  far  his  grounds  are  solid.   But^alas, 
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this  is  all  talk !  and  the  rerj  next  paragraph, 
after  a  handsome  yindication  of  onr  rights  under 
the  law  of  nations,  is  to  abandon  them  I  I  refer 
to  the  paragraph  commencing :  "  If  your  lAxrd- 
ship  has  no  authority  to  enter  into  a  stipulor 
tion  by  treaty  for  the  prevention  of  such  occur^ 
rences  hereafter^^  Ac.  This  whole  paragraph 
18  fatal  to  the  Secrotarj^s  grounds,  and  pregnant 
with  strange  and  ominous  meanings. .  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  admission,  in  the  yery  first 
line,  that  no  treaty  stipulation  to  prevent  future 
occurrences  of  the  same  kind  can  be  obtained 
here !  that  the  special  mission,  which  came  to 
settle  eyeiy  thing,  and  to  establish  peace,  will 
not  settle  this  thing ;  which  the  Secretary,  in 
numerous  paragraphs,  alleges  to  be  a  dangerous 
source  of  future  war !  This  is  a  strange  contra- 
iiction,  and  most  easily  got  oyer  by  our  Secre- 
tary. In  defiiult  of  a  treaty  stipulation  (which 
he  takes  for  granted,  and  evidently  makes  no 
effort  to  obtain),  he  goes  on  to  solicit  a  personal 
engagement  from  his  Lordship ;  and  an  engage- 
ment of  what  ?  That  the  law  of  nations  shall 
be  observed  ?  No !  but  that  instructions  shall 
be  given  to  the  British  local  authorities  in  the 
islands,  which  shall  lead  them  to  regulate  their 
sonduct  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  just  expectations 
of  their  government,  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall,  in  future,  take  away  all  reasonable  ground 
oi  comphunt  This  is  the  extent  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  so  solicited,  and  which  was  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  treaty  stipulation !  If  the 
engagement  had  been  given  in  the  words  pro- 
posed, it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  straw. 
But  it  is  not  given  in  those  words,  but  with 
glaring  and  killing  additions  and  difierences. 
His  Lordship  follows  the  commencement  of  the 
formula  with  sufOeient  accuracy ;  but,  lest  any 
possible  consequence  might  be  derived  from  it, 
he  takes  care  to  add,  that  when  these  slaves  do 
seech  them  ^no  matter  by  what  means^  there 
is  no  alternative  J  Hospitality,  good  wishes, 
friendly  feeling,  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood 
— all  give,  way !  The  British  law  govenis !  and 
that  lawis  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Lord  Ashbur^ 
ton's  qualifications  of  the  engagement ;  and  they 
show  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  that  would  not 
leave  the  Secretaiy  negotiator  the  slightest  room 
for  raising  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  engaged  to  have  given.    These 


instructions  go  onfy  to  the  mode  of  exeooting 
the  law.  His  Lordship  engages  onljr  for  the 
civiMty  and  gentleness  of  the  manner—^  «iia- 
viter  in  modo  ;  while  the  firm  execQti<m  of  the 
law  itself  remains  as  it  wsm—fortiter  tn  re. 

Lord  Ashburton  proposes  London  as  the  beet 
place  to  consider  .this  subject  Mr.  Webster 
accepts  London,  and  hopes  that  her  Mijesty^s 
government  will  give  us  treaty  stipolttians  to 
remove- all  f^irther  cause  lor  compltmt  on  this 
subject.  This  is  his  last  hope,  contained  m  the 
last  sentence  of  his  last  note.  And  noir,  whj 
a  treaty  stipulation  hereafter,  if  this  eogigemest 
is  such  (as  the  President  says  it  is)  as  to  satisfy 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Why  any  thing  more,  if  that  is  eooi^? 
And  if  treaty  stipulations  are  wanting  (is  m 
fhct  they  are),  why  go  to  London  for  them— 
the  head-quarters  of  abolitionism,  the  sett  of  the 
World's  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  sliTer^. 
and  the  laboratory  in  which  the  msurrectkn 
of  San  Domingo  was  fiJ>ricated?  Wbj g^  to 
London?  Why  go  any  where?  Why  ddij? 
Why  not  do  it  here  ?  Why  not  inchide  it 
among  the  beatitudes  of  the  vannted  peioe 
mission?  The  excuse  that  the  minister  had  not 
powers,  is  contradictory  and  absurd.  The  Se^ 
retary  negotiator  tells  us,  in  his  first  letter,  that 
the  minister  came  with  fuU  powers  to  settle 
every  subject  in  discussion.  This  ms  a  sulgect 
in  discussion ;  and  had  been  since  the  timecf 
the  Comet,  the  Encomium,  and  the  Enteipnse- 
jrears  ago.  If  instructions  were  forgotten,  whj 
not  send  for  them  ?  What  are  the  stettnenftr. 
that,  in  the  six  months  that  the  peace  oisBOB 
was  here^  they  could  not  have  brought  these 
instructions  a  docen  times  ?  No !  the  tnth  k 
the  British  government  would  do  nothing  opn 
this  subject  when  she  found  she  could  ««■* 
plish  all  her  own  ol^jectB  without  grutxQgtfif 
thing. 

rV.— *BvRiriMo  or  thx  Oasouns. 

The  Caroline  is  the  last  of  the  seven  sslge^ 
inthearrangeihentwhidil  makeoftheB.  iR* 
serve  it  for  the  last ;  the  extreme  ignoniBTcf 
its  termination  making  it^  in  my  opinioo.  the 
natural  conclusion  of  a  disgraceful  negotistioa 
It  is  a  case  in  which  all  the  sources  of  natiooil 
degradation  seem  to  have  been  put  in  reqw 
tion— diplomacy,  legislati<m ;  the  jndiciaij;  u^ 
even  the  military.  To  volunteer  propitiitwM 
to  Great  Britain,  and  to  deprecate  her  vat^ 
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seem  to  hi?e  been  the  sole  oonoem  of  the  admin- 
iBtntioii,  when  signal  Tepantion  was  due  from 
her  to  us.  And  here  again  we  haTO  to  lament 
the  ibeenoQ  of  all  the  costomary  disdosnres  in 
the  piogresB  of  negotiations.  No  protocol,  no 
nmiatefl,  no  memfwandnms :  nothing  to  show 
how  a  snl^'ect  began,  went  on,  and  reached  its 
eoniummation.  Eveiy  thing  was  informal  in 
this  anomaloos  negotiation.  Wat  Tyler  never 
hated  the  ink-horn  worse  than  onr  Secretary- 
n^otaator  hated  it  upon  this  ocoasion.  It  was 
obIj  after  a  thing  was  finished,  that  the  pen 
WIS  resorted  to ;  and  then  merely  to  record  the 
agreement,  and  put  a  fiM»  upon  it  for  the  public 
eje.  In  this  way  many  things  may  have  been 
diacoBsed,  which  leave  no  written  trace  behind 
them ;  and  it  would  be  a  carious  circumstance 
if  BO  large  a  subject,  and  one  so  delicate  as  the 
State  debts,  should  find  itself  in  that  piedica- 

ffiCDt 

The  case  (^  the  Caroline  is  now  near  four  years 
old.  It  occoired  in  December  of  the  year  1838, 
under  Ur.  Van  Bnren's  administration ;  but  it 
vas  not  until  March,  1841,  and  until  the  new 
tdministration  was  in  power,  that  the  question 
SKomed  its  high  character  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Before 
that  time,  the  outrage  upon  the  Oaroline  was 
onlj  the  act  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it. 
^  aneet  of  one  of  these  individuals  brought 
out  the  British  government.  She  assumed  the 
<^ce ;  alleged  the  outrage  to  have  been  per^ 
P^trated  by  her  authority ;  and  demanded  the 
Rleaae  of  McLeod,  under  the  dear  implication 
of  a  national  threat  if  he  was  not  surrendered, 
^release  was  demanded  unconditionaUy — ^not 
the  slightest  apology  or  atonement  being  offered 
for  tile  outn^  on  the  Caroline,  out  of  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod  grew.  The  arrogant  de- 
nxad  of  the  British  was  delivered  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  12th  day  of  March. 
Instead  of  refhaing  to  answer  under  a  threat,  he 
'O'vered  the  sooner  i  and,  in  his  answer  went 
^  beyrcod  what  the  minister  [Mr.  Fox]  had 
^^ananded.  He  de^Mtched  the  Attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  to  New  York,  to  act  as 
oonosel  for  McLeod ;  he  sent  a  Major-general 
<tf  the  United  States  army  along  with  him,  to 
glTe  emphasis  to  his  presence ;  and  he  gave  a 
^  version  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  would 
^  only  cover  the  McLeod  case,  but  all  suo- 
CB^dlng  cases  of  the  same  kind.  I  consider  all 
this  the  work  of  the  State  Department;  for 


(General  Harrison  was  too  new  in  his  office^  too 
much  overwhelmed  by  the  army  of  applicants 
who  besieged  him  and  soon  destroyed  his  life, 
to  have  the  time  to  study  the  questions  to  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod,  and  the  demand  for  his 
release,  and  the  assumption  of  his  crime  by  the 
British  government  gave  rise.  The  Romans 
had  a  noble  maxim — grand  in  itself  and 
'orthy  of  them,  because  they  acted  upon  it. 

PAaCERK     SUBJRCTIS,     DSBKLLAES     8UFERB0S  : 

Spare  the  humble — humble  the  proud.  Our 
administration  has  invoked  this  maxim  to 
cover  its  ovm  conduct.  In  giving  up  McLeod 
they  say  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  sovereign — 
that  the  i>oor  servant  is  spsured  while  the 
proud  master  is  to  be  held  to  account.  Fine 
phrases  these,  which  deceive  no  one ;  for  both 
master  and  servant  are  let  go.  Our  people 
were  not  deceived  by  these  grave  professions. 
They  believed  it  was  all  a  pretext  to  get  out 
of  a  difficulty ;  that,  what  between  love  and 
fear  of  the  British,  the  federal  parly  was  un- 
willing to  punish  McLeod,  or  to  see  him  pun- 
ished by  the  State  of  New  York ;  that  the  de- 
sign was  to  get  rid  of  responsibility,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  man ;  and,  that  when  he  was  gone^ 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  these  new  Romans 
calling  his  sovereign  to  account  This  was  the 
opinion  <^  the  democracy,  very  freely  expressed 
at  the  time ;  and  so  it  has  all  turned  out  to  be. 
McLeod  was  acquitted,  and  got  off;  the  British 
government  became  responsible,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's own  principles ;  they  have  not  been 
held  to  that  responsibility;  no  atonement  or 
apology  has  been  made  for  the  national  outrage 
at  SchloBser ;  and  the  President  informs  us  that 
no  fVirther  complaint,  on  account  of  this  aggres- 
sion on  the  soil  and  'sovereign^  of  the  Union, 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  is  to  be  made  I 

A  note  has  been  obtained  from  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  and  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  declaring 
three  things — ^first,  that  the  burning  of  the  Caro- 
line, and  killing  the  people,  was  a  serious  feet ; 
secondly,  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  the 
United  States  in  doing  it ;  thirdly,  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  nnfeignedly  hopes  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  doing  it  again.  This  is  tfie  ex- 
tent, and  the  whole  extent,  to  which  the  special 
minister,  with  all  his  politeness  and  good  nature, 
and  with  all  his  desire  to  furnish  the  administra- 
tion witL  something  to  satisfy  the  public^  could 
possibly  go.  The  only  thing  which  I  see  him 
instructed  by  his  government  to  say,  or  which 
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in  itself  amoonts  to  a  positiTe  dedaralioii,  m  the 
arerment  that  her  Migesty's  goTemment  ^  con- 
eiders  it  a  most  serious  fact "  that^  in  the  hnr- 
ried  ezecation  of  this  necessary  servioe,  a  viohk- 
tion  of  the  United  States  tenitoiy  was  conunitr 
ted.  This  is  admittedtobeafiK^!— aserions 
&ct  I — and  a  most  serioos  tut !  But  as  for  any 
sorrow  for  i^  or  apology  for  it,  or  promiBe  not 
to  commit  such  serious  fiw^ts  again,  or  eyen  not 
to  he  so  hurried  the  next  time — this  is  what  the 
minister  nowhere  says,  or  insinuates.  On  itt 
contrary,  just  ihe  reverse  is  declared ;  for  the 
Justification  of  this  *^moet  serious  fact^  as 
being  the  result  of  a  hurried  execution  of  a 
*^  necessary  sertnce,^*  is  an  explicit  averment 
that  the  aforesaid  ^  most  serious  fact "  will  be 
repeated  Just  so  often  as  her  Majesty's  govern* 
ment  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  her  service.  As 
to  the  polite  declaration,  that  no  disrespect  was 
mtended  to  the  United  States  while  invading  its 
ierritoiy,  killing  its  dtizens,  setting  a  steam- 
K)at  on  fire,  and  sending  her  in  flames  over  the 
fidls  of  Niagara — such  a  declaration  is  about 
equivalent  to  telling  a  man  that  you  mean  him 
no  disrespect  while  cudgelling  him  with  both 
hands  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  gulli- 
bility in  the  public  mind,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  It  would  seem  that  our  Seeretaty- 
negotiator  had  possessed  himself  of  this  idea, 
and  charged  himself  with  the  duties  under  if^ 
and  had  determined  to  make  Ibll  provision  for 
all  the  gullibility  now  extant.  He  has  certainly 
provided  quantum  sufficit  of  humbuggety  in  this 
trea^,-  and  in  his  correspondence  in  defence  of 
it,  to  goige  the  stomachs  of  all  the  gulls  of  the 
present  generation,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Our  Secretary  is  foil  of  regret  that  McLeod 
was  so  long  imprisoned,  makes  excuses  for  the 
New  York  court's  decisions  against  him,  and 
promises  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  against  such  deten- 
tion in  ftiture.  He  says,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Lord  Ashburton : 

^  It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  release 
of  McLeod  was  so  long  delayed.  A  State  court 
— and  that  not  of  the  highest  Jurisdiction^Le- 
cSded  that,  on  summary  application,  embarrass- 
ed, as  it  would  appear,  bv  technical  difficulties, 
he  could  not  be  released  by  that  court  His 
discharge,  shortiy  afterward,  by  a  Jury,  to  whom 
he  preferred  to  submit  his  case,  rendered  unne- 
cessary the  ftirther  prosecution  of  the  legtl  ques- 


tion. It  Is  for  the  Ooi^^MB  of  tin  United  States, 
whose  attention  has  been  catted  to  the  sulgect, 
to  say  what  fiirther  provision  ought  to  be  made, 
to  expedite  proceedings  in  such  cases." 

Sudi  Is  the  valedktoiy  of  our  Secntsiy-liii 
soirowB  over  the  &te  of  McLeod.  Thttindi- 
vidual  had  been  released  for  a  year  past  Hit 
arrest  continued  but  for  a  few  months,  with 
littie  personid  inconvenience  to  himself;  with 
no  danger  to  his  life,  if  innocent;  and  with  the 
gratification  of  a  notoriety  flattering  to  his 
pride,  and  beneficial  to  his  intereBt  He  ii 
probably  highly  delighted  with  Um  honon  oT 
the  occurrence,  and  no  way  i^jnred  hj  hi 
brief  and  oomf(»tabl6  imprisooment  let  the 
sorrow  cf  our  Seeretaiy  continues  to  flew.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  Is  stilll  in  mooniBg,  end 
renews  the  expression  of  his  regret  fer  the  poor 

man's  detention,  and  gives  assunaoes  sgvnA 
such  delays  a  future  i — ^this  in  the  same  letter 
in  which  he  closes  the  door  upon  the  ihte  of  his 
own  countrymen  burnt  and  murdered  in  the 
Caroline,  and  promises  never  to  disturb  the  Brit- 
ish government  about  them  again.  lIcLeod  and 
all  Canadians  are  encouraged  to  repeat  thnr  mat 
serious  facts  upon  us,  by  the  perfect  immumty 
which  both  themselves  and  their  guicisuKot 
have  experienced.  And  to  expedite  their  r- 
lease,  if  hereafter  arrested  for  sodi /ocd,  thej 
are  iuformed  that  Congress  had  been  *^  eaUed^ 
upon  to  pass  the  appropriate  ]aw^-«id  ptfnd 
it  was  I  The  habeas  corpus  act  agaisst  the 
States,  which  had  slept  fl>r  many  months  ai  the 
Senate,  and  seemed  to  have  sank  under  the  puh- 
lie  execration-^tiiis  bill  was  *^taUed'^v^uA 
passed  contemporaneously  with  the  dite  of  this 
letter.  And  thus^the  spedal  minister  wis  eo- 
abled  to  cany  home  with  him  an  act  of  €«• 
gress  to  lay  at  the  footstool  of  his  Qneen,  sad  is 
show  that  the  measure  of  sitoiienient  to  McUed 
was  complete  ;  that  the  executive,  the  mihtaix. 
the  legishtive,  and  the  judicial  departaents  hsd 
all  been  put  in  requiaitiott,  and  feithAdlf  a- 
erted  themselves  to  protect  her  M^jesty^  seh- 
jects  firom  being  harmed  for  a  past  iimsiea 
conflagration,  and  murder;  and  to  seeore  tha 
flram  bemg  called  to  account  by  the  State  cotfti 

for  such  trifles  in  fiiture. 

And  so  ends  the  case  of  the  Oaieline  aid 
McLeod.  The  humiliation  of  this  coadosMn. 
and  the  contempt  and  fiitore  dsQger  whhi  ii 
brings  upon  the  country,  demand  a  pans^  sad* 
moment's  reflection  uponthe  cattftiepheof  thii 
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q»ode  in  the  negotiation.  Tlie  whole  negoti»- 
tim  bi8  been  one  of  ehame  and  injary ;  bat  this 
otistrophe  of  the  McLeod  and  Caroline  affidr 
pnts  the  finishing  hand  to  our  diggraoe.  I  do 
not  spetk  of  the  mdWidnala  who  hare  done  this 
wofk)  hot  of  the  national  honor  which  has  been 
tmished  in  their  hands.  Up  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Van  Boren's  administration,  aU  was  safe  for  the 
honor  of  the  country.  Redress  for  the  outrage 
atSchlosser  had  been  demanded;  interference 
to releise McLeod  had  been  refosed;  the  felse 
qpplieAtionof  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace 
bd  been  scouted.  On  the  4th  day  of  Mardi, 
1841,  the  national  honor  was  safe ;  but  on  that 
dij  its  degradation  commenced.  Timing  theur 
moTements  with  a  calculated  precision,  the 
British  goremment  transmitted  their  assump- 
tkm  of  the  Sehlosser  outrage,  their  formal  de- 
maod  for  the  release  of  McLeod,  and  their  threat 
in  the  event  of  refbsal,  so  as  to  arrire  here  on 
tbecfeung  of  the  day  on  which  the  new  admin- 
istntion  reoerfed  tiie  reins  of  gOTemment. 
Tbdr  iflsamption,  demand,  and  threat,  arriTed 
in  Wishington  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of 
Maidi,  a  few  hours  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  powetv  was  oyer.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
British  had  said  to  themselTes:  This  is  the 
time— our  friends  are  in  power— we  helped  to 
dect  diBm-— now  is  the  time  to  begin.  And 
^pn  they  did.  On  the  8th  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Fox  delirered  to  Mr.  Webster  the  formal  notifi- 
cation of  the  assumption,  made  the  demand,  and 
delireied  the  threat  Then  the  disgraceful  scene 
began.  They  reverse  the  decision  of  Mr.  Van 
Bom's  administration,  and  determine  to  inter- 
fere in  hehalf  of  McLeod,  and  to  extricate  him 
by  aQ  means  trom  the  New  York  courts.  To 
nwk  the  ignominy  of  this  interference^  they 
pretend  it  is  to  get  at  a  noUer  antagonist ;  and 
that  they  are  going  to  act  the  Romans^  in  spar- 
ing die  humble  and  subduing  the  proud.  It  is 
^ithQoeen  Victoria  with  whom  they  will  deal  I 
McLeod  is  too  humble  game  for  them.  McLeod 
i^ieased,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  out  of  the 
Knpe  with  the  Queen;  and  for  that  purpose 
theyinreat  a  felse  reading  of  the  hw  of  nations, 
ttd  apply  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 
'^fm  beUiy  and  not  the/us  gentium^  then  bo- 
^onws  their  resort  And  here  ends  their  grand 
iautatioQ  of  the  Roman  character.  To  assume 
the  lavs  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  in  order  to 
cifveractavett  retreat,  is  the  nearest  approach 
vfaich  they  make  to  war.     Then  tJie 


minister  oomes.  They  acoept  flrom  him  prlTata 
and  Terbal  explanations,  in  fUl  satisfection  to 
themselTes  of  all  the  outrage  at  Sehlosser:  but 
beg  the  minister  to  write  them  a  little  apology, 
which  they  can  show  to  the  people.  The  nun* 
ister  relbses ;  and  thereupon  they  assume  that 
they  haye  received  it,  and  prodaim  the  apology 
to  the  world.  To  finish  this  scene,  to  complete 
the  propitiation  of  the  Queen,  and  to  send  her 
minister  home  with  l^gal  and  parchment  evi- 
denoe  in  his  hand  of  our  humiliation,  the  ex- 
pressbn  of  regret  for  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  McLeod  is  oflSdoualy  and  gratuitously  re- 
newed I  the  prospect  of  a  like  detention  of  any 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  future  is  patheti- 
cally deplcred ;  and,  to  expedite  their  dellTery 
from  State  courts  when  they  again  inyade  our 
soil,  murder  our  citizens,  and  bum  our  yessels, 
the  minister  is  iofermed  that  Congress  has 
been  ^^aUled^^  upon  to  pass  a  law  to  protect 
them  fh>m  theseoourts.  And  here  " a  moat  se- 
rimtsfact "  presents  itself.  Congress  has  actu- 
ally obayed  the  *^caU^* — ^passed  the  act— se- 
cured her  Majesty's  subjects  in  fVitnre— <«nd 
giyen  the  legal  parchment  eyidenoe  of  his  suc- 
cess to  her  minister  before  he  departs  fer  his 
home.  The  infemous  act — ^the  habeas  corpus 
against  the  States — squeamishly  called  the  "  re- 
medial justice  act " — ^is  now  on  the  statute- 
book  ;  the  original  polluting  our  code  of  law,  the 
copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  the  British  Queen* 
And  this  is  the  point  we  haye  reached.  La  the 
short  space  of  a  year  and  a  hali^  the  national 
character  has  been  run  down,  from  the  pinnacle 
of  honor  to  the  abyss  of  disgrace.  I  limit  my- 
self now  to  the  affiur  of  McLeod  and  the  Caro- 
line alone ;  and  say  that,  in  this  business,  ex- 
dusive  of  other  disgraces,  the  national  diaracter 
has  been  brou^t  to  the  lowest  point  of  con- 
tempt It  required  the  Walpole  administration 
fiyenand-twenty  long  years  of  cowardly  submis* 
sion  to  France  and  Spain  to  complete  the  degra- 
dation of  Great  Britain:  our  present  rulers 
haye  completed  the  same  work  for  their  own 
country  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 
And  this  is  the  state  of  our  America!  that 
America  which  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  left  so 
proud  I  that  America  which,  with  three  millions 
of  people  fought  and  worsted  the  British  empire 
— with  seyen  millions  fought  it,  and  worsted  it 
again — and  now,  with  eighteen  millions,  truddes 
to  the  British  Queen,  and  inyents  all  sorts  of 
propitiatoiy  apol(^;ies  for  her,  when  the  most 
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ample  atonement  is  due  to  itse]£  Are  we  the 
people  of  the  Resolution  ?— of  the  war  of  1812  ? 
—of  the  year  1834^  when  Jackson  electrified 
Europe  by  threatening  the  King  of  France  with 
reprisals! 

McLeod  is  giyen  up  because  he  is  too  weak 
tiie  Queen  is  excused^  because  she  is  too  strong 
propitiation  is  layished  where  atonement  is  due 
an  apology  accepted  where  none  was  offered 
the  statute  of  limitations  pleaded  against  an 
insult,  by  the  party  which  reoeiyed  it!  And 
the  miserable  performers  in  all  this  drama  of 
national  degradation  expect  to  be  applauded  for 
magnanimity,  when  the  laws  of  honor  and  the 
code  of  nations,  stamp  their  conduct  with  the 
brand  of  oowardiee. 


CHAPTER    CIII. 

BBinSH  TREATY:  N0BTHEA8TEBN  BOUNDAUT 
ABTIOLE:  MB.  BSNTOITS  SPEECH:  EZTBACT. 

Thx  establishment  of  the  low-land  boundary 
in  place  of  the  mountain  boundary,  and  parallel 
to  it  This  new  line  is  110  miles  long.  It  is 
on  this  side  of  the  awarded  line— not  a  con- 
tinuation oi  it,  but  a  deflection  from  it ;  and 
evidently  contriyed  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing our  boundary,  and  retiring  it  ftirther  from 
Quebec.  It  will  be  called  in  history  the 
Webster  line.  It  begins  on  the  awarded  line, 
at  a  lake  in  the  St  Francis  Riyer  $  breaks  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  south,  passes  over  the 
valley  of  the  St  John  in  a  straight  line,  and 
equidistant  from  that  river  and  the  mountun, 
until  it  reaches  the  north-west  branch  of  the 
St  John,  when  aj^rotfching  within  forbidden 
distance  of  Quebec^  it  deflects  to  the  east ;  and 
then  holds  on  its  course  to  the  gorge  in  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  Metjarmette  creek. 
A  view  of  the  map  will  show  the  character  of 
this  new  line ;  the  words  of  the  treaty  show 
how  cautiously  it  was  guarded ;  and  the  want 
of  protocols  hides  its  paternity  fi^m  our  view. 
The  character  of  the  line  is  apparent;  and  it 
requires  no  military  man,  or  military  woman, 
or  military  child,  to  say  to  whose  benefit  it 
enures.  A  man  of  any  sort— a  woman  of  any 
kind— a  child  of  any  age— can  tell  that !  It  is 
a  British  line,  made  for  the  security  of  Quebec 


Follow  its  calls  on  the  map,  and  every  eye  wil 
see  this  design. 

The  suirender  of  the  mountain  boondiiy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britun  on 
the  frontiers  of  Maine.  This  is  a  distiiict  qoes- 
tion  firom  the  surrender  of  territoiy.  The  lit- 
ter belonged  to  Maine:  the  fonner  to  the 
United  State&  They  were  national,  ind  not 
State  boundaries— established  by  the  wir  of 
the  Revolution,  and  not  by  a  State  law  or  an 
act  of  Congress ;  and  involving  all  the  con8ide^ 
ations  whidi  apply  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
nations.  So  far  as  a  State  boundary  is  oote^ 
minous  with  another  State,  it  is  a  State  ques- 
tion, and  may  be  left  to  the  discretioo  of  the 
States  interested:  so  fitf  as  it  is  cotennmoos 
with  a  foreign  power,  it  is  a  national  queetkn, 
and  belongs  to  the  national  authority.  A  Stite 
cannot  be  permitted  to  weaken  and  endanger 
the  nation  by  dismembering  herself  in  &Tor  of 
a  foreigner;  by  demolishing  a  strong  frontier, 
delivering  the  gates  and  keys  of  a  coontrj  into 
the  hands  of  a  neighboring  natioD,  and  gmng 
them  roads  and  passes  into  the  coontiy.  The 
boundaries  in  question  were  national,  not  State ; 
and  the  consent  of  Maine,  even  if  given,  availed 
nothing.  Her  defence  belongs  to  the  Unioa; 
is  to  be  made  by  the  blood  and  tnasure  of  the 
Union ;  and  it  was  not  for  her,  even  if  she  hid 
been  willing,  to  make  this  defence  more  diffieolt, 
more  oostiy,  and  more  bloody,  by  giring  np  the 
strong,  and  substituting  the  weak  line  of  dh 
fence.  Near  three  hundred  miles  of  this  strong 
national  frontier  have  been  surrendered  bj  this 
treaty — being  double  as  mudi  as  was  gnren  vp 
by  the  r^ected  award.  The  Kb«  of  the 
Netherlands,  although  on  the  list  of  Briti^ 
generals,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Crovn, 
was  a  man  of  too  mudi  honor  to  deprive  ns  of 
the  commanding  mountain  fhmtier  opposite  k 
Quebec;  and  besides,  Jackson  wodd  hsn 
scouted  the  award  if  he  had  attempted  it  The 
King  only  gave  up  the  old  line  to  the  north  of 
the  head  of  the  St.  Francis  River;  and fiv this 
he  had  some  reason,  as  the  mountain  there  nh- 
sided  into  a  plain,  and  the  ridge  of  the  high- 
lands (in  that  part)  was  diffionlt  to  Mov :  «c 
negotiator  gives  up  the  boundary  for  one  him* 
dred  and  fifty  mUes  on  this  side  the  head  of  the 
St  Frauds,  and  without  pretext ;  lor  the  moos- 
tain  ridge  was  there  three  thousand  feet  high. 
The  new  part  given  up,  from  the  head  of  the 
St  Francis  to  Me^annette  portage,  is  iiiTataahii 
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toOratt  Britain.    It  ooyera  her  new  rotd  to 
Qnd)ec,  remores  us  ftuther  from  that  city, 
pkoes  a  mountain  between  us,  and  brings  her 
into  Maine.    To  comprehend  the  value  of  t)^s 
nev  boundary  to  Great  Britain,  and  its  iigury 
to  us,  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  it  on  a  map 
-^  see  its  form— know  its  hei^t,  tbe  depth 
of  its  gorges,  and  its  rough  and  rocky  sides. 
The  report  of  Capt  Talcott  will  show  its  cha- 
nustei^three  thousand  feet  high :  any  map  will 
Bhov  its  form.    The  gorge  at  the  head  of  the 
Me^'armette  creek— a  water  of  the  St  Lawrence 
^is  made  the  terminua  cuL  quern  of  the  new 
oonTentional  lowland  line:  beyond  that  gorge, 
tiie  mountain  barrier  is  yielded  to  Great  Britain. 
Nowtake  up  a  map.    Begin  at  the  head  of  the 
Metjannette  creek,  within  a  degree  and  a  half 
of  tiie  New  Hampshire  line— follow  the  moun- 
tun  north — see  how  it  bears  in  upon  Quebec — 
approiching  within  two  marches  of  that  great 
oij,  and  skirting  the  St.  Lawrence  fi>r  some 
faondred  miles;.    All  this  is  given   up.    One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this  boundary  is 
g^en  up  on  this  side  the  awarded  line ;  and  the 
comtiy  left  to  guess  and  wonder  at  the  enor- 
mity and  &tuity  of  the  sacrifice.    Look  at  the 
new  military  road  firom  Halifax  to  Quebec — 
that  part  of  it  which  approaches  Qubee  and  lies 
between  the  mountain  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Even  by  the  awarded  line,  this  road  was  forced 
to  cross  the  mountain  at  or  beyond  the  head  of 
^  St  Francis,  and  then  to  follow  the  base  of 
the  mountain  ibr  near  one  hundred  miles ;  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  crossing  the  spurs  and 
goiges  of  the  mountain,  and  the  creeks  and 
lames,  and  commanded  in  its  whole  extent  by 
the  power  on  the  mountain.    See  how  this  is 
dianged  by  tbe  new  boundary !  the  road  per- 
mitted to  take  either  side  of  the  mountain — ^to 
cross  where  it  pleases — and  covered  and  pro- 
tected in  its  whole  extent  by  the  moimtain 
heights,  now  exclusively  British.     Why  this 
new  way,  and  this  security  fi>r  the  road,  unless 
to  gire  the  British  still  greater  advantages  over 
DS  than  the  awarded  boundary  gave  ?    A  palli- 
atkm  is  attempted  for  it    It  is  said  that  the 
nxmntain  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  the  line 
along  it  could  not  be  ascertained;  and  that 
Haine  consented.    These  are  the  palliations — 
insignificant  if  true,  but  not  true  in  their  es- 
■ential  parts.    And,  first,  as  to  the  poverty  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  slip  along  Hs  base,  con- 
■titoting  this  area  of  893  square  miles  surren- 


dered on  this  side  the  awarded  line:  Captain 
Talcott  certifies  it  to  be  poor,  and  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. I  say  so  much  the  better  for  a  iron- 
tier.  As  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  difficulty  of  findii^  the  dividing  ridge,  kad 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  conventional  line : 
I  say  all  this  has  no  application  to  the  surren- 
dered boundary  on  this  side  the  awarded  line  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Francis.  On  this  side  of 
that  point,  the  moimtain  ridge  is  lofty,  tbe 
heights  attun  three  thousand  feet;  and  navi- 
gable rivers  rise  in  them,  and  flow  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west — to  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic.  Hear  Captain  Talcott,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster :    (The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  was  evidently  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciating  the  lost  boundary,  by 
showing  it  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  note 
of  the  Secretary-negotiator  which  drew  it  forth 
is  not  given,  but  the  answer  of  Captain"  Talcott 
shows  its  character ;  and  its  date  (that  of  the 
14th  of  July)  dasses  it  with  the  testimony 
which  was  hunted  up  to  justify  a  foregone  con- 
dusion.  The  letter  of  Captain  Talcott  is  good 
for  the  Secretary's  purpose,  and  for  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  good  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  arguments  on  which  the  plea  for  a  conven- 
tional boundary  stood.  What  was  that  plea? 
Simply,  that  the  highlands  in  the  neighborhood 
d  the  north-west  comer  of  Nova  Scotia  could 
not  be  traced ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
substitute  a  conventional  line  in  their  place. 
And  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  turned,  and  was,  to  the 
extent  <^  a  part  of  his  award,  a  valid  one.  But 
it  was  no  reason  for  the  American  Secretary  to 
give  one  himdred  and  fifty  miles  of  mountain 
line  on  this  side  the  awarded  line,  where  the 
highlands  attained  three  thousand  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, and  turned  navigable  rivers  to  the  right 
and  left  Lord  Ashburton,  in  his  letter  of  the 
13th  of  June,  commences  with  this  idea :  that 
the  highlands  described  in  the  treaty  could  not 
be  found,  and  had  been  so  admitted  by  Ameri- 
can statesmen ;  and  quotes  a  part  of  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Madison  in  1802  to  Mr.  Rufus 
King,  then  U.  S.  Minister  in  London.  I  quote 
the  whole  despatch,  and  fixmi  this  it  appears — 
1.  That  the  part  at  which  the  treaty  could  not 
be  executed,  for  want  of  finding  the  highlands^ 
was  the  point  to  be  constituted  by  the  interseo* 
tion  of  the  due  north  line  from  the  head  of  the 
St.  Croix  with  the  line  drawn  along  the  high- 
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lands.  2.  That  this  |)atn<  might  be  suhatitiited 
by  a  oonyentional  one  agreed  upon  by  the  three 
oommissioners.  3.  That  from  this  painty  so 
agreed  upon,  the  line  was  to  go  to  the  htghlandg^ 
and  to  follow,  them  wherever  they  could  be 
ascertamed,  to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut 
Riyer.  This  is  the  clear  sense  of  Mr.  Madison's 
letter  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  message ;  and  it  is  to 
be  Tery  careless  to  confound  this  point  (which 
they  admitted  to  be  dubious,  for  want  of  high- 
lands at  that  place)  with  the  line  itself  which 
was  to  run  near  300  miles  on  the  elerations  of 
a  mountain  reaching  3,000  feet  high.  The  King 
of  the  Netherlands  took  a  great  liberty  with 
thjs  point  when  he  brought  it  to  the  St  John's 
River:  ou^  Secretary-negotiator  took  a  far 
greater  liberty  with  it  when  he  brought  it  to 
the  head  of  the  Metjarmette  creek;  for  it  is 
only  at  the  head  of  this  creek  that  our  line 
under  the  new  trea^  begins  to  climb  the  high- 
lands. The  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  some 
apology  for  his  conventional  point  and  conven- 
tional line  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Francis — ^for 
the  highlands  were  sunk  into  table-land  where 
the  point  ought  to  be,  and  which  was  the  ter- 
mintu  a  quo  of  his  conventional  line :  but  our 
negotiator  had  no  apology  at  all  for  turning  this 
conventional  line  south,  and  extending  it  110 
miles  through  the  level  lands  of  Maine,  where 
the  mountain  highlands  were  all  along  in  sight 
to  the  west  It  is  impossible  to  plead  the  diffl- 
oulty  of  finding  the  highlands  for  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  lowland  boundary,  in  the  whole 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  St  Francis,  where 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  our  mountain  line^  to  the  head  of 
the  Me^armette,  where  our  Secretary  fixed  its 
commencement  Lord  Ashburton's  quotation 
firom  Mr.  Madison's  letter  is  partial  and  incom- 
plete :  he  quotes  what  answers  his  purpose,  and 
is  justifiable  in  so  doing.  But  what  must  we 
think  of  our  Secretary-negotiator,  who  neglected 
to  quote  the  remainder  of  that  letter,  and  show 
that  it  was  a  conventional  pointy  and  not  a  con- 
ventional /ifte,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son proposed  1  and  that  this  conventional  point 
was  merely  to  fix  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia^  where,  in  foct,  there  were  no  highlands ; 
after  which,  tiie  line  was  to  proceed  to  the  ele- 
vated ground  dividing  the  waters,  &&,  and  then 
follow  the  highlands  to  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut 1     Why  did  our  Secretary  omit  this 


correction  of  the  British  mimsler'B  quotation 
and  tfaoB  enable  him  to  nae  Amerieui  maMB 
against  us? 

^o  mitigate  the  enormity  of  this  btreboed 
sacrifice^  our  Secretary-negotiator  enten  into  a 
description  of  the  soil,  and  avers  it  to  be  unfit 
for  cultivation.  What  if  it  vrereso?  ItissdU 
rich  enough  to  bear  cannon,  and  to  cury  the 
smuggler's  cart;  and  that  is  the  crop  Greit 
Britain  wishes  to  jdant  upon  it  GflMter  and 
Malta  are  rocks ;  yet  Great  Britain  would  not 
exchange  them  for  the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  not  for  growing  potatoes  lad 
cabbages  that  she  has  fixed  her  eye,  smoe  the 
late  war,  on  this  slice  of  Maine ;  but  for  tnde 
and  war — ^to  consolidate  her  power  on  our  aortlh 
eastem  border,  and  to  realise  all  the  advaatign 
which  steam  power  gives  to  her  new  aufitizy 
and  naval,  and  commercial  stawa,  in  PMSimi- 
quoddy  Bay;  and  her  new  route  for  tnde  tnd 
war  through  Hali&x  and  Maine  to  QodMe 
She  wants  it  for  great  military  and  eommefdal 
purposes ;  and  it  is  pitifol  and  contemptiUe  in 
our  negotiator  to  depreciate  the  swarifioe  ii 
being  poor  land,  unfit  for  cultivation,  wfaa 
power  and  dominion,  not  potatoes  and  cilh 
bages,  is  the  object  at  stake.  But  the  fret  i^ 
that  mudi  of  this  land  is  good ;  so  tint  tbeez- 
cose  for  surrendering  it  without  compeDtttiQB 
is  unfounded  as  well  as  absurd. 

I  do  not  argue  the  question  of  title  to  tfae 
territory  and  boundaries  surrendered.  Hat 
work  has  been  done  in  the  mastoly  report 
of  the  senator  from  Pennflrylvania  [Mr.  Bih 
CHANAK],  and  in  the  resolve  of  the  SeuUe,  onaBi- 
mously  adopted,  which  sanctiooed  it  That  re- 
port uid  that  resolve  were  made  and  adopted  in 
the  year  1838— seven  years  alter  the  awaid  cf 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands— and  viadfaaled 
our  titie  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  diapatfid 
territory.  After  this  vindication,  it  is  not  fir 
me  to  azgoe  the  question  of  titiei  I  remit  that 
task  to  ablor  and  more  apprtqniate  haadMo 
the  author  of  the  report  of  18Sa  Itwillbefir 
him  to  show  the  deamess  d  our  titie  nader 
the  treaty  of  178^— how  it  was  sabndtted  ft»  ia 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794^  in  Mr.  liatoo'a  eor- 
respondence  of  1798,  in  Mr.  Kh^  titatv  d 
1803,  in  Mr.  Monroe's  treaty  of  1807,  and  in  tiie 
conforences  at  Ghent— where,  after  the  kte  war 
had  shown  the  value  of  a  military  omaoMr 
tion  between  Qoebec  and  Halifiu^  a  nmtioo  of 
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the  line  WIS  aoUdted  as  a  &Tor,  hj  the  British 
cnmmiwiMmerg,  to  cwtablish  that  oonmnnilcation. 
It  win  be  for  hhn  also  to  show  the  ptogreBS  of 
tbe  British  olaim,  from  the  solkdted  &yor  of  a 
nad,  to  the  assertkiii  of  title  to  half  the  terri- 
toijj  and  all  the  nurantain  ftontier  of  Maine ; 
and  it  will  further  be  for  him  to  show  how  he 
isdeeertedsow  hj  those  who  stood  by  him  then. 
It  will  be  for  him  to  expose  the  fML  bhmder  at 
Ghent,  in  leanng  our  question  of  title  to  the 
aibttzation  of  a  European  soTereign,  instead  of 
ooofiding  the  marking  of  the  line  to  three  oom- 
miaaoDerB,  as  proposed  in  all  the  previous  trear 
tin^  and  agreed  to  in  seyeml  of  them.  To  him, 
alio,  it  will  belong  to  expose  the  oontradiction 
between  lejecting  the  award  for  adopting  a  oon« 
raitional  Ime,  and  giving  up  part  of  the  territory 
of  Maine;  and  now  negotiatfa^g  a  treaty  wUch 
adopts  two  conTentional  lines,  gives  up  all  that 
the  swiid  did,  and  more  too^  and  a  mountain 
frontier  besides;  and  then  pays  money  for 
Boose's  Point,  which  eame  to  us  without  money 
under  the  award.  It  wiU  be  for  him  to  do  these 
things.  For  what  purpose  ?  some  ene  will  say. 
I  aaawer,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  our 
honor,  oor  intelligence,  and  our  good  iaith,  in 
all  this  aibir  with  Great  Britain;  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  showing  how  we  are  wronged  in  charac- 
ter and  in  rights  by  this  treaty ;  and  for  the 
pQipoee  of  preventing  similar  wrongs  and  blun- 
den  in  time  to  come.  Maine  may  be  dismem- 
beied,and  her  boundaries  lost,  and  a  great  mili- 
tuy  power  established  on  three  sides  of  her ; 
hot  the  Columbia  is  yet  to  be  saved?  There 
m  haTo  a  repetition  of  the  Northeastern  comedy 
of  enon  on  our  part,  and  of  groundless  preten- 
sion on  the  British  part,  growing  up  from  a  pe- 
tition for  joint  possession  for  fishing  and  hunt' 
ing^  to  an  assertion  of  title  and  threat  of  war ; 
this  groQadleas  pretension  dignified  into  adaim 
by  the  lamentable  blunder  of  the  convention  of 
I^»don  m  1818.  We  may  save  the  Columbia 
by  showing  the  folly,  or  worse,  which  has  dis- 
membered liaine. 

The  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
vu  acceptable  to  the  British,  and  that  award 
was  infinitely  better  for  us;  and  it  was  not 
^J  seoepted  by  the  British,  bat  insisted  upon ; 
ind  its  noD-ezecotion  on  our  part  vras  made  a 
Mdject  of  remonstrance  and  comphunt  against 
^  Alter  this,  can  any  one  believe  that  the 
Efface  misnon^  wis  sent  oat  to  make  war 


upon  us  if  we  did  not  yield  up  near  doable  as 
mudi  as  she  then  demanded  ?  No,  sir  1  there 
is  no  tratii  in  this  cry  of  war.  It  is  only  a 
phantom  coqjured  up  for  the  occasion.  From 
Jackson  and  Van  Boren  the  British  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  awarded  boundary: 
the  lederalists  prevented  it,  and  even  refused  a 
new  negotiation.  Now,  the  same  fbderalists 
have  yielded  douUe  as  much,  and  are  tlmwlrifig 
€k)d  that  the  British  condescend  to  accept  it. 
Sadi  is  foderalism :  and  the  British  well  knew 
their  time,  and  their  men,  when  they  selected 
the  present  moment  to  send  their  special  mis- 
sion ;  to  doable  their  demands ;  and  to  use  ar- 
guments successfully,  which  would  have  been 
indignantly  repelled  when  a  Jackson  or  a  Van 
Buren  vras  at  the  head  of  the  government — or, 
rather,  would  never  have  becsi  used  to  sudi 
Presidents.  The  conduct  of  our  Secretary-^ie- 
gotiator  is  inexplicable.  He  rejects  the  award, 
because  it  dismembers  Maine;  votes  against 
new  negotiations  with  England ;  and  announces 
himself  ready  to  shoulder  a  musket  and  march 
to  the  highland  boundary,  and  there  fight  his 
death  for  it  This  was  under  Jackson's  admin- 
istration* He  now  becomes  negotiator  himself; 
gives  up  the  highland  boundary  in  the  first 
note;  gives  up  all  that  was  awarded  by  the 
EjBg  of  the  Netherlands ;  gives  up  110  miles  on 
this  side  of  that  award ;  gives  up  the  mountain 
barrier  which  coyered  Maine,  and  commanded 
the  Halifoz  road  to  Quebec;  gives  $500,000 
for  Bouse's  Point,  which  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
land's  allotted  us  as  our  rig^t 


CHAPTEE   CIV. 

BBmSH  TBEATY:  KOBTHWESTSBN  BOUNDAST: 
HB.  BElITOirB  BPBBOH:  JBXTBACrs. 

Thx  line  fW)m  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  never  was  susceptible  of  a  dispute. 
That  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi  was  disputable,  and  long  dis- 
puted; and  it  will  not  do  to  confound  these 
two  lines,  so  difiisrent  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
political  history.  The  line  from  Lake  Superior 
was  fixed  by  landmarks  as  permanent  and  no- 
torious as  the  great  features  of  nature  herself— 
the  Isle  Boyale,  in  the  northwest  of  Lake  So- 
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perior,  and  the  chain  of  small  lakes  and  riven 
which  led  from  the  north  of  that  isle  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Such  were  the  precise 
calls  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  no  room  for  dis- 
pute existed  about  it.  The  Isle  Rojale  was  a 
landmark  in  the  caUs  of  the  treaty,  and  a  great 
and  distinguished  one  it  was — ^a  lai^  rockj 
island  in  Lake  Superior,  fiur  to  the  northwest,  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  southern  shore ;  unin- 
habitable, and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Indians 
in  their  canoes ;  and  for  that  reason  believed  by 
them  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  called  in  their  language,  Menong,  This 
isle  was  as  notorious  as  tiie  lake  itself  and  was 
made  a  landmark  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  uid  the 
boundary  line  directed  to  go  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  then  to  follow  the  chain  of  small  lakes  and 
rivers  called  *^Long  Lake,"  which  constituted 
the  line  of  water  communication  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  commu- 
nication which  the  Indians  had  followed  beyond 
the  reach  of  tradition,  which  was  the  highway 
of  nations,  and  which  all  travellers  ;md  traders 
have  followed  since  its  existence  became  known 
to  our  first  discoverers.  A  line  through  the 
Lake  Superior,  frx>m  its  eastern  outlet  to  the 
northward  of  the  Isle  Royale,  leads  direct  to 
this  communication ;  and  the  line  described  was 
evidently  so  described  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  that  precise  communication.  The  terms  of 
the  call  are  peculiar.  Through  every  lake  and 
every  water-course,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Lake  Huron,  the  language  of  the  treaty  is  the 
same :  the  line  is  to  follow  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Through  every  river  it  is  the  same: 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. On  entering  Lake  Superior,  this  lan- 
guage changes.  It  is  no  longer  the  middle  of 
the  lake  that  is  to  constitute  the  boundary,  but 
a  line  through  the  lake  to  the  ''northward "  of 
Isle  Royale — a  boundary  which,  so  hr  from 
dividing  the  lake  equally,  leaves  almost  two- 
thirds  of  it  on  the  American  side.  The  words 
of  the  treaty  are  these : 

''Thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward 
of  the  isles  Royale  and  Philippeaux,  to  the  Long 
Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Long 
Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,"  &c 

These  are  the  words  of  the  call ;  and  this  va- 
riation of  language^  and  this  different  mode  of 


dividing  the  lake,  were  for  the  obrioos  porpoae 
of  taking  the  shortest  courBe  to  the  Long  Like. 
or  Pigeon  River,  whidi  led  to  tlie  Like  of  the 
Woods.    The  communication  through  these  lit- 
tle lakes  and  rivers  was  eridently  the  object 
aimed  at ;  and  the  call  to  the  north  of  Isle 
Royale  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  that 
object    The  island  itself  was  nothing,  except 
as  a  landmark.     Though  large  (for  it  isneir 
one  hundred  miles  in  drcomference),  it  hu  no 
value,  neither  for  agriculture,  oommoee,  nor 
war.    It  is  sterile,  inaccessible,  remote  from 
shore ;  and  fit  for  nothing  but  the  use  to  vfaidi 
the  Indians  consigned  it — the  frbulous  regdeoee 
of  a  fitbulous  deity.    Nobody  wants  it— neither 
Indians  nor  white  people.    It  was  assigned  to 
the  United  States  in  the  traaty  of  ITS^^not  as 
a  possession,  but  as  a  landmark,  and  beoosetke 
shortest  line  through  the  lake,  to  the  weU-knotn 
route  which  led  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  passid 
to  the  north  of  that  lale.    All  this  is  evident 
from  the  mKpRy  and  all  the  maps  are  hoethe 
same ;  for  these  features  of  nature  are  so  vdl 
defined  that  there  has  never  been  the  least  £s- 
pute  about  them.  The  oommissiooars  under  the 
Ghent  treaty  (Gen.  Porter  for  the  United  Stst«s 
and  Mr.  Barcky  for  Great  Britun),  thoogb  dis- 
agreeing about  several  things,  had  no  disagite 
ment  about  Isle  Royale,  and  the  passage  of  tbe 
line  to  the  north  of  that  isle.    In  their  eqaroe 
reports,  they  agreed  upon  this ;  and  this  settkd 
the  whole  question.    Alter  going  to  the  noith 
of  Isle  Royale,  to  get  out  of  the  lake  at  a  known 
place,  it  would  be  absurd  to  turn  two  hnsdRd 
miles  south,  to  get  out  of  it  at  an  unknown  phot 
The  agreement  upon  Isle  Royale  settkd  the 
Ime  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  itwas^andtf 
it  is:  butitsohq>penedthat,intheyearli^\ 
the  English  traveller  and  iur-trader  Mr.  (afto^ 
wards  Sir  Alexander)  MoKeniie,  in  hk  vonp 
to  the  Northwest,  travelled  up  this  line  of  vitff 
communication,  saw  the  advanti^;e8  of  its  exdi- 
sive  possession  by  the  British ;  and  proposed  in 
his  ^History  of  the  Fur  Trade,^  to  obtainHbj 
tuniing  the  line  down  from  Isle  Rojale,netf 
two  hundred  miles,  to  St  Louis  Rirer  ia  tk 
southwest  comer  of  the  lake.    TheEariofSei- 
kirk,  at  the  head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compass, 

repeated  the  suggestion;  and  the  British  goreiv- 
ment^  for  ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of  its 
subjects,  set  up  a  daim,  throQgh  the  Ghent  coB- 

missioners,  to  the  St  Lods  River  as  tbe  bott* 
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dazj.  Mr.  Barckj  made  the  question,  bat  too 
fiuntlj  to  obtain  eTen  a  leferenoe  to  the  arbitra- 
tor ;  aod  Lord  Ashbnrton  had  too  much  candor 
lod  honor  to  lerire  it.  He  set  up  no  pretension 
to  the  St.  Louis  River,  as  claimed  by  the  Ghent 
comniissioners :  he  presented  the  Pigeon  River 
IS  the  ""long  lake"  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
00I7  asked  for  a  point  six  miles  south  of  that 
river ;  and  he  obtained  all  he  asked.  His  letter 
of  the  17th  of  July  is  explicit  on  this  point 
He  says: 

"In  considering  the  second  point  it  really 
appears  of  little  importance  to  eitW  party 
b)w  the  line  be  determined  through  the  wild 
ooontiy  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  but  it  is  important  that  some 
line  should  be  fixed  and  known.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  the  line  be  taken  fix>m  a  point  about 
six  miles  south  of  Pigeon  River,  where  the 
Gnod  Portage  commences  on  the  lake,  and 
oontinaed  along  the  line  of  the  said  portage, 
alternately  by  umd  and  water,  to  Lac  la  Pluie 
*-the  existing  route  by  land  and  by  water 
remainiiig  common  by  both  parties.  This  line 
has  the  advantage  of  bein^  known,  and  attended 
with  no  doubt  or  uncertam^  in  running  it" 

These  are  his  Lordship's  words:  Pigeon 
Rirer,  instead  of  St  Louis  River !  making  no 
pretension  to  the  four  millions  of  acres  of  fine 
mineral  land  supposed  to  have  been  saved  be- 
tween these  two  rivers ;  and  not  even  alluding 
to  the  absurd  pretension  of  the  Ghent  commis- 
Bioner !  Alter  this,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
eindor  and  veracity  of  an  offidal  paper,  which 
woold  make  a  merit  of  having  saved  four  mil- 
lioQs  of  acres  of  fine  mineral  land,  ^^  northward 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  British  commissioner 
under  the  Ghent  treaty?"  What  must  we 
think  of  the  candor  of  a  paper  which  boasts  of 
hanng  <<  included  this  within  the  United  States," 
vhen  it  was  never  out  of  the  United  States  7 
If  fliere  is  any  merit  in  the  case,  it  is  in  Lord 
Ashborton — in  his  not  having  clidmed  the  200 
miles  between  Pigeon  River  and  St  Louis  River. 
What  he  claimed,  he  got;  and  that  was  the 
sonthem  line,  commencing  six  miles  south  of 
Pigeon  River,  and  running  south  of  the  true 
Ihtt  to  Rainy  Lake.  He  got  this ;  making  a  dif- 
ference of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
(od  giying  to  the  British  the  exclusive  posses- 
Bon  of  the  best  route ;  and  a  joint  possession  of 
^  one  which  is  made  the  boundary.  To  un- 
dentaod  the  value  of  this  concession,  it  must  be 


known  that  there  are  two  lines  of  communica- 
tk)n  from  the  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  both  beginning  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Pigeon  River ;  that  these  lines  are  the  channels 
of  trade  and  travelling,  both  for  Indians,  and 
the  fur-traders ;  that  they  are  water  communi- 
cations ;  and  that  it  was  a  great  point  with  the 
British,  in  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  to  have  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
best  communication,  and  a  joint  possession  with 
us  of  the  other.  This  is  what  Lord  Ashburton 
claimed — what  the  treaty  gave  him — and  what 
our  Secretary-negotiator  became  his  agent  and 
solicitor  to  obtain  for  him.  I  quote  the  Secre- 
taiy's  letter  of  the  25th  of  July  to  Mr.  James 
Fei^guson,  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
the  same  date,  and  also  the  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Dehifield,  of  the  20th  of  July,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  From  these  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  Secretaiy  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to 
hunt  testimony  to  justify  his  surrender  of  the 
northern  route  to  the  British  5  that  he  put  lead- 
ing questions  to  his  witnesses,  to  get  the  infor- 
mation which  he  wanted  3  and  that  he  sought 
to  cover  the  sacrifice,  by  depreciating  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  land,*  and  treating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lines  as  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance. Here  is  the  letter.  I  read  an  extract 
from  it: 

**  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  mouth  oi  Pigeon  River  and  the 
Rainy  Lake  7  Of  what  formation  is  it,  and  how 
is  its  sur&ce  ?  and  will  an^  considerable  part  of 
its  area  be  fit  for  cultivation  7  Are  its  waters 
active  and  running  streams,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  7  Or  are  thev  dead  lakes, 
swamps,  and  morasses  7  If  the  latter  be  their 
general  character,  at  what  point,  as  you  proceed 
westward,  do  the  waters  receive  a  more  decided 
character  as  running  streams  7 

^  There  are  said  to  be  two  lines  of  communi- 
cation, each  partiy  by  water  and  partiy  b^  por- 
tages, fh>m  the  neighborhood  of  Pigeon  River  to 
the  Rainy  Lake :  one  by  way  of  Fowl  Lake,  the 
Saganaga  Lake,  and  the  Cypress  Lake;  the 
other  by  way  of  Arrow  River  and  Lake ;  then 
by  way  of  Saganaga  Lake,  and  through  the  rJirer 
Audigne,  meeting  the  otiier  route  at  Lake  la 
Oroix,  and  through  the  river  Namekau  to  the 
lUdny  Lake.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  at- 
taching great  preference  to  either  of  these  two 
lines  7  Or  do  you  consider  it  of  no  importance, 
in  any  point  of  view,  which  may  be  agreed  to? 
Please  oe  fbll  and  particular  on  these  several 
points." 

Here  are  leading  questions,  such  as  the  roles 
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of  evidenoe  forbid  to  be  put  to  any  witness,  and 
the  answers  to  which  would  be  suppresBed  hj 
the  order  of  any  court  in  England  or  America. 
They  are  called  "leading/*  because  they  lead 
the  witness  to  the  answer  which  the  lawyer 
wants ;  and  thereby  tend  to  the  perversion  of 
justice.  The  witnesses  are  here  led  to  two 
points ;  first,  that  the  country  between  the  two 
routes  or  lines  is  worth  nothing  for  agriculture ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
United  States  which  of  the  two  lines  is  estab- 
lished for  the  boundary.  Thus  led  to  the  de- 
sired points,  the  witnesses  answer.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son says: 

*'  As  an  agricultural  district,  this  region  will 
always  be  yalueless.  The  pine  timber  is  of  high 
growth,  equal  for  spars,  perhaps,  to  the  Norway 
pine,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  find  a  market ; 
but  there  are  no  alluyionB,  no  arable  lands,  and 
the  whole  country  may  oe  described  as  one 
waste  of  rock  and  water. 

"You  have  desired  me  also  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  any  preference  which  I  may  know 
to  exist  between  the  several  lines  claimed  as 
boundaries  through  this  countiy,  between  the 
(Jnited  States  and  Great  Britain. 

"Considering  that  Great  Britain  abandons 
her  claim  by  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  St  Louis 
River ;  cedes  also  Suear  Island  (otherwise  called 
St.  George's  Island)  in  the  St.  Marie  River; 
and  agrees,  generally,  to  a  boundary  following 
the  old  commercial  route^  commencing  at  the 
Pigeon  River,  I  do  not  thmk  that  any  reason- 
able ground  exists  to  prevent  a  final  determina- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  boundary." 

And  Mr.  Delafield  adds  : 

"  As  an  agricultural  district,  it  has  no  value 
or  interest,  even  prospectively,  in  my  opinion. 
K  the  climate  were  smtable  ( whidi  it  is  not),  I 
can  only  say  that  I  never  saw.  in  my  explora- 
tions there,  tillable  land  enougn  to  sustain  any 
permanent  population  sufficiently  numerous  to 
justify  other  settlements  than  Uiose  of  the  fur- 
traders  ;  and,  I  might  add,  fishermen.  The  fur^ 
traders  there  occupied  nearly  all  those  places; 
and  the  opinion  now  expressed  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  heard  entertained  by  those  most  experienced 
in  these  northwestern  r^ons. 

"There  is,  nevertheless,  much  interest  felt  by 
the  fiir-traders  on  this  subject  of  boundary.  To 
them,  it  is  of  much  importance,  as  they  con- 
ceive ;  and  it  is,  in  fiict,  of  national  importance. 
Had  the  British  commissioner  consented  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  Pigeon  River  (which  is  the  Long 
Lake  of  Mitchell's  map),  it  is  probable  there 
would  have  been  an  agreement.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  his  pertinacity,  and  for  this 
disagreement;  which  belong^  however,  to  the 
private  history  of  the  commission,  and  can  be 


stated  when  required.  The  Pigeon  Hirer  is  t 
continuous  watexxx>ur8e.  The  St  George's 
Island,  in  the  St  Marie  River,  is  t  nimble 
island,  and  worth  as  much,  peruKps,  is  iMst  of 
the  country  between  the  Pigeon  River  a&  Dog 
River  routk  cUimed  for  the  United  Stitm^  inaa 
agricultural  sense." 

These  are  the  answers ;  and  while  thej  ue 
conclusive  upon  the  agricultural  eharaeter  of 
the  country  between  the  two  routes,  end  pre- 
sent it  as  of  no  value ;  yet^  on  the  rebtive  iiih 
portanoe  of  the  routes  as  boundaries,  ihej  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  lead  which  the  question  held 
out  to  them,  and  show  that,  as  commercial 
routes,  and,  consequently,  as  commanding  the 
Indians  and  their  trade,  a  question  d  mJaaai^ 
importance  is  involved.  Mr.  Delafield  nji  the 
fur-traders  feel  much  interest  in  this  boundary: 
to  them,  it  is  of  much  importance ;  and  it  is,  Id 
^t,  of  national  importance.  These  aie  the 
words  of  Mr.  Delafield ;  and  they  show  the 
reason  why  Lord  Ashburton  was  so  tenadooi 
of  this  change  in  the  boundary.  He  wanted  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fur-tmde,  and  for  the  con- 
sequent command  which  it  would  give  the  Brit- 
ish over  the  Indians  in  time  of  war.  All  thisis 
apparen^t ;  yet  our  Secretary  would  only  look  at 
it  as  a  com  and  potato  r^on !  And  finding  it 
not  good  for  that  purpose,  he  surrendcn  it  to 
the  Britishl  Both  the  witnesses  look aponU 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stattf, 
and  suppose  some  equivalent  in  other  parta  of 
the  boundary  was  received  fi>r  it.  Thoewai 
no  such  equivalent :  and  thus  tiiis  sorreader 
becomes  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  die 
United  States,  aggravated  by  the  condeseenaoo 
of  the  American  Secretary  to  act  as  the  at^ 
tomey  of  the  British  minister,  and  seeking  tea- 
timony  by  unfiiir  and  illegal  questions;  and  thci 
disregarding  the  part  of  the  answers  whid 
made  against  his  deagn. 


CHAPTEB    CV. 

BBmSH  TRBATT:  EXTBADITION  AlTICtlr  » 
BBNTOira  8PSXGH:  XXTSACT. 

I  paoc£fiP  to  the  third  sulject  and  lart  axticie 
in  the  treaty— the  article  whidi  atipiilatea  ftr 
the  mutual   surrender  of  iugitire  criminals 
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jbd  here  agam  ire  are  at  ftnlt  for  these  same 
protocols.    Not  one  word  is  found  in  the  cor- 
nspoodenoe  upon  this  fiubject,  the  brief  note 
enepted  of  Lord  Ashburton  of  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust—the day  of  the  signatnre  oi  the  treaty — 
to  saj  that  its  ntiflcation  would  require  the 
OQDsent  of  the  British  parliament^  and  would 
neoeflsarily  be  delayed  until  the  parliament  met 
Except  this  note^  not  a  word  is  found  upon  the 
Bol^;  and  this  gires  no  light  upon  its  origin, 
progress^  and  formation — ^nothing  to  show  with 
Thorn  it  originated— what  necessity  for  it  in 
this  idTinced  age  of  dvilisation,  when  the  com- 
ity of  nations  delivers  up  fugitiye  oflbnders 
upon  all  proper  occasions — and  when  explana- 
tions upon  each  head  of  offences,  and  each  class 
of  fbgitires,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  right  un- 
dentudbg  and  the  safe  execution  of  the  trea- 
ty.   Total  and  bkck  darkness  on  all  these 
points.   Nor  is  any  ray  of  light  found  in  the 
President's  l»ief  paragra]^  in  relation  to  it 
Those  paragraphs  (the  work  of  his  Secretary, 
of  come)  are  limited  to  the  commendation  of 
the  article,  and  are  insidiously  deceptive,  as  I 
shill  show  at  the  proper  time.     It  teUs  us 
nothnig  that  we  want  to  know  upon  the  origin 
tod  design  of  the  article,  and  how  far  it  applies 
to  the  htfgest  class  of  fugitive  offenders  from 
the  United  States— the  slaves  who  escape  with 
their  master's  property,  or  after  taking  his  life 
-into  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  message  is  as  silent  as  the  correspondence 
on  ID  these  points ;  and  it  is  only  from  looking 
into  past  history,  and  contemporaneous  drcum- 
Btaooes,  that  we  can  search  for  the  origin  and 
design  of  this  stipulation,  so  unnecessary  in  the 
present  state  of  international  courtesy,  and  so 
QselesSj  unless  something  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary is  intended.    Looking  into  these  sources, 
■nd  we  are  authorized  to  refer  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  stipdation  to  the  British  minis- 
ter,  and  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  special  mission  with  which  we  have  been 
^^ODond.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  like  the 
•rtide.    Thou^  fiur  upon  its  flM^e,  it  is  difScult 
^'f  exeoition.    As  a  general  proposition,  atro- 
cioas  offenders,  and  especially  between  neigh- 
l^mng  nations,  ought  to  be  given  up ;  but  that 
is  better  done  as  an  affur  of  consent  and  discre- 
wn,  than  under  the  constraints  and  embarrass- 
B^ts  of  a  treaty  obligation:    Political  offenders 
wjghtnot  to  be  given  up;  but,  under  the  stem  | 


requisitions  of  a  treaty  obligation,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  an  ex  parte  accusation,  political  offenders 
may  be  given  up  for  mm?dier,  orother  crimes, 
real  or  pretended)  and  then  dealt  with  as  their 
government  pleases.  Innocent  persons  should 
not  be  harassed  with  groundless  accusations ; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  these  vexations,  if  all 
emigrantB  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  malevo- 
lent informers,  subjected  to  arrest  in  a  new  and 
Strange  land,  examined  upon  ex  parte  testimo- 
ny, and  sent  back  for  trial  if  a  probable  case  is 
made  out  against  them. 

This  is  a  subject  long  since  considered  in  our 
ooontiy,  and  on  which  we  have  the  benefit  both 
of  wise  opinions  and  of  some  experience.  Mr. 
Jefferson  explored  the  whole  subject  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Wash- 
ington, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
surrenders  could  only  be  made  under  three 
limitations : — 1.  Between  coterminous  coun- 
tries. 2.  For  high  offences.  3.  A  special  pro- 
vision against  politicsal  ofienders.  Under  these 
limitations,  as  fu  back  as  the  year  1793,  Mr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
(the  only  ooontries  with  which  we  held  coter- 
minous dominions,  and  only  for  their  adjacent 
provinces)  a  mutual  delivery  of  fugitive  crimi- 
nals.   His  proposition  was  in  these  words : 

.  ^Any  person  having  committed  murder  of 
malice  prepense,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason,  or 
foigery,  within  the  United  States  or  the  Span- 
ish provinces  adjoining  thereto,  and  fieeing 
from  the  justice  of  the  country,  snail  be  deliv- 
ered up  by  the  government  where  he  shidl  be 
found,  to  that  fr^m  which  he  flod,  whenever  de- 
manded by  the  same." 

This  was  the  proposition  of  that  great  states- 
man :  and  how  different  from  those  which  we 
find  in  this  treaty  I  Instead  of  being  confined 
to  coterminous  dominions,  tho  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  is  taken  for  the  theatre  of  the 
crime ;  and  that  includes,  on  the  port  of  Great 
Britain,  possessions  all  over  the  world,  and 
every  ship  on  every  sea  that  sails  under  her 
fiag.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  two  of- 
fences of  high  degree — ^murder  and  forgery — 
one  against  life,  the  other  against  property — 
this  article  extends  to  seven  offences ;  some  of 
which  may  be  incurred  for  a  shilling's  worth 
of  property,  and  another  of  them  without 
touching  or  injuring  a  human  being.  Instead 
of  a  special  provision  in  favor  of  political  of- 
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fenders,  the  insui^gent  or  rebel  nmy  be  given  up 
for  murder,  and  then  hanged  and  quartoed  tot 
treason ;  and  in  the  long  catalogue  d  seven  of- 
fences, a  charge  may  be  made,  and  an  ex  parte 
case  established,  against  any  political  offender 
which  the  British  government  shall  choose  to 
pursue. 

To  palliate  this  article,  and  render  it  more 
acceptable  to  us,  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
copied  from  the  27th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  tresr 
ty.  That  apology  for  it,  even  if  exactly  true, 
would  be  but  a  poor  reoonmiendation  of  it  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty  was  no  &vorite  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  with  that  part  of  the  people 
which  constituted  the  republican  party.  Least 
of  all  was  this  27th  article  a  &vorite  with  them. 
It  was  under  that  article  that  the  famous  Jona- 
than Robbins,  alias  Thomas  Nash,  was  surren- 
dered— a  surrender  which  contributed  hugely 
to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  federal  party,  in  1800.  The  apology 
would  be  poor,  if  true :  but  it  happens  to  be 
not  exactly  true.  The  article  in  tiie  Webster 
treaty  differs  widely  from  the  one  in  Jay's 
treaty — and  all  for  the  worse.  The  imitation 
is  far  worse  than  the  original — about  as  much 
worse  as  modem  whiggery  is  worse  than  an- 
cient federalism.  Here  are  the  two  articles ; 
let  us  compare  them : 

Mr.  Wxbstxr's  Trxatt. 

^  Article  lO.—It  is  fned  that  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  upon 
mutual  requisitions  by  them,  or  their  ministers, 
officers,  or  authorities,  respectively  made,  de- 
liver up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  ar- 
son, or  robbery,  or  for^ry,  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  papers  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
found,  within  the  territories  of  the  other:  pro- 
vided, that  this  shall  only  be  done,  upon  such 
evidence  of  criminality  as,  aocoroing  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  chared  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  ap- 
prehension and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crime  or  ofl^ce  had  there  been  committed; 
and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates 
shall  have  power,  junsdiction^  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  xnade  under  oath,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or 
person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  be- 
fore such  judges,  or  other  magistrates,  respec- 
tively, to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminali- 


ty may  be  heard  and  conadered ;  and  iij  ca 
such  hearine,  the  evidence  be  deemed  soflSdent 
to  sustain  uie  charge,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of 
the  A-gMwiwing  jud^  or  magistrate,  to  certify 
the  same  to  the  proper  exeeatire  authority^ 
that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  sarreoder  of 
such  fugitive.  The  expense  oi  sudi  apprehea- 
sion  and  delivery  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed 
by  the  party  who  makes  the  requintioD,  asd 
receiveB  the  ihgitive." 

Mr.  Jay's  Trkjltt. 

<'iirftc2e  27.— It  is  further  agreed  that  hiaUa* 
jesty  and  the  United  States,  on  mutual  leqma- 
tions  by  them,  respectively,  or  by  thdr  R«pe^ 
tive  ministers,  or  -^.fScera,  authorized  to  nnke 
the  same,  will  deliver  up  to  justioe  all  unoos 
who,  being  charged  with  murder,  or  lorgoy, 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  eUher, 
shall  seek  an  asylum  within  any  of  ths  oooa* 
tries  of  the  other:  provided,  that  this  sbaD 
only  be  done  on  such  evidence  of  crimioalitjafi, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  phoe  where  the 
fugitive  or  person  so  char^  shall  be  foooi 
would  justire'  his  apprehension  and  oommitmeflt 
for  trial  if  the  dSSaaoB  bad  there  beencominit' 
ted.  The  expense  of  such  apprehenaoa  aod 
delivery  shall  oe  borne  and  ddirayed  by  thoa 
who  make  the  requisition,  and  receive  the  fugi- 
tive." 

These  are  the  two  articles,  and  thediSmee 
betweeen  them  is  great  and  strikiog.  First 
the  number  of  offences  for  which  delivery  of  the 
offender  is  to  be  made,  is  much  greater  in  the 
present  treaty.  Mr.  Jay's  artide  is  limited  to 
two  offences — ^murder  and  foxgery:  the  tm 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefibrson ;  but  without  his 
quidification  to  exclude  politKal  affenoea,  asd  to 
confine  the  deliveries  to  offenders  fhnn  coAemi- 
nous  dominions.  The  present  treaty  cmbnoei 
these  two,  and  five  others,  making  aeren  in  the 
whole.  The  five  added  offences  are  tflBwH 
with  intent  to  commit  murder;  piracy ;  roh- 
bery ;  arson ;  and  the  utterance  of  forged  pa* 
per.  These  additional  five  ofeioei,  tho^ 
high  in  name,  might  be  very  small  io  dogria 
Assault,  with  intent  to  mnrdler,  might  be  with- 
out touching  or  hurting  any  person ;  for,  to  lift 
a  we^K>n  at  a  person  within  stiikiqg  disttftt^ 
without  striking^  is  an  aasaolt :  to  level  a  fire- 
arm at  a  person  within  canying  distance,  aod 
without  firing,  is  an  assault ;  and  the  ote» 
being  in  the  intent^  is  difficult  of  proot  Hr- 
Jefferson  excluded  it,  and  so  did  Jay's  tieatf ; 
because  the  offence  was  too  small  and  too 
equivocal  to  be  made  a  mattor  of  intanatiooal 
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amusement  Piracy  wm  exdnded,  becMue  it 
918  absurd  to  speak  of  a  pirate's  oountiy.  He 
hi  no  coimtiy.  He  is  hosHs  humani  generis 
—the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  and  is  hnng 
iHierefer  he  is  caught  The  robbery  might  be 
of  >  shilling's  worth  of  bread ;  the  arson,  of 
bonung  a  straw  shed ;  the  ntterance  of  forged 
piper,  might  be  the  emission  or  passing  of  a 
ooanterfeit  sixpence.  All  these  were  excluded 
from  Jay's  treaty,  becaose  of  their  possibie  in- 
sgniflcanoe,  and  the  door  they  opened  to  abuse 
in  harassing  the  innocent,  and  in  multiplying 
the  cbanoes  for  getting  hold  of  a  political  of- 
frader  for  some  other  offence,  and  then  punish- 
ing him  for  his  politics. 

Strikii^  as  these  difibirenoes  are  between  the 
present  article  and  that  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
there  is  a  still  more  essential  difference  in 
another  part;  and  a  difference  which  nullifies 
the  irtide  in  its  only  material  bearing  in  our 
&yor.  It  is  this :  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  referred  the 
deliyeiy  of  the  fugitiye  to  the  executive  power. 
This  treaty  interrenes  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
<pnre8  two  decisions  from  a  judge  or  magistrato 
before  the  goremor  can  act  This  nullifies  the 
tresty  in  aU  that  relates  to  fugitire  slaves  guil- 
ty of  crimes  against  their  masters.  In  the  eye 
of  the  British  kw,  they  have  no  master,  and 
an  commit  no  offence  against  such  a  person  in 
wertiog  their  liberty  against  him,  even  unto 
dntL  A  slave  may  kill  his  master,  if  neoessa- 
17  to  his  escape.  This  is  legftl  under  British 
W;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  abolition  feel- 
og  throogbout  the  British  dominions,  such  kill- 
iog  vonld  not  only  be  considered  fair,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  meritorious  and  laudable. 
What  chance  for  the  recovery  ef  such  a  slave 
mider  this  treaty?  Read  it— the  concluding 
pirt—after  the  word  ^committed,"  and  see 
what  is  the  process  to  be  gone  through.  Com- 
I^t  is  to  be  made  to  a  British  judge  or  jus- 
^  The  fugitive  is  brought  befbre  this  judge 
or  jutice^  that  the  evidence  of  the  crimmality 
Btty  be  heard  and  considered — such  evidence  as 
wooM  justify  the  apprehension,  commitment) 
vA  trial  of  the  party,  if  the  offence  had  been 
committed  there,  I^  upon  this  hearing,  the 
cvi^noe  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
diaige,  the  judge  or  magistrate  is  to  certify  the 
&ct  to  the  executive  authority ;  and  then,  and 
Bot  mitil  then,  the  surrender  can  be  made. 
This  is  the  process  $  and  in  all  this  the  new 


treaty  differs  firom  Jay's.  Under  his  treaty, 
the  delivery  was  a  ministerial  act,  referring 
itself  to  the  authority  of  the  governor :  under 
this  treaty,  it  becomes  a  judicial  act^  referring 
itself  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  must 
twice  decide  against  the  slave  (first,  in  issuing 
the  warrant ;  uid  next^  in  trying  it)  before  the 
governor  can  order  the  surrender.  Twice  judi- 
cial discretion  interposes  a  barrier,  which  can- 
not be  forced ;  and  behiiid  which  the  slave,  who 
has  robbed  or  killed  his  master,  may  repose  in 
safety.  What  evidence  of  criminality  will  sat- 
isfy the  judge,  when  the  act  itself  is  no  crime 
in  his  eyes,  or  under  his  laws,  and  when  all  his 
sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  slave  ?  What 
chance  would  there  be  for  the  judicial  surren- 
der of  offending  slaves  in  the  British  dominions, 
under  this  treaty,  when  the  provisions  of  our 
own  constitution,  within  the  States  of  our  own 
Union,  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  cannot  be 
executed  ?  We  all  know  that  a  judicial  trial  is 
immimity  to  a  slave  pursued  by  his  owner,  in 
many  of  our  own  States.  Can  such  trials  be 
expected  to  result  better  for  the  owner  in  the 
British  dominions,  where  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  is  not  admitted,  and  where  aboli- 
tionism is  the  policy  of  the  government,  the 
voice  of  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  ? 
Killing  his  master  in  defence  of  his  liberty,  is 
no  offence  in  the  eye  of  British  law  or  British 
people;  and  no  slave  will  ever  be  given  up 
for  it 

(Mr.  Wkight  here  said,  that  counterfeiting 
American  securities,  or  bai^  notes,  was  no  of- 
fence in  Canada ;  and  the  same  question  might 
arise  there  in  relation  to  forgers.) 

Mr.  BsNTON  resumed.  Better  far  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  Forgers  are  now  given  up 
in  Canada^  by  executive  authority,  when  they 
fly  to  that  province.  This  is  done  in  the  spirit 
of  good  neighborhood  3  and  because  all  honest 
governments  have  an  interest  in  suppressing 
crimes,  and  repelling  criminals.  The  governor 
acts  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  dictates 
of  decency  and  justice.  Not  so  with  the  judge. 
He  must  go  by  the  law;  and  when  there  is  no 
law  against  the  offence,  he  has  nothing  to  justi- 
fy him  in  delivering  the  oflender. 

Conventions  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
large  offenders,  where  dominions  are  coter- 
minous, might  be  proper.  Limited,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jefferson  hi  1793,  and  they  might 
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be  beneficial  in  eappreBaxm  of  border  crimes 
•nd  the  preservation  of  order  and  justice.  Bnt 
extended  as  this  is  to  a  long  list  of  offenders— 
unrestricted  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  murder — ap- 
plying to  dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  ships  in  every  sea — ^it  can  be  nothing 
but  the  source  of  individual  annoyance  and  na- 
tional recrimination.  Besides,  if  we  surrender 
to  Great  Britain,  why  not  to  Russia,  Prussia^ 
Austria,  France,  and  all  the  countries  of  the 
world?  If  we  give  up  the  Irishman  to  Eng- 
land, why  not  the  Pole  to  Russia,  the  Italian  to 
Austria,  the  German  to  his  prince ;  and  so  on 
'  throughout  the  catalogue  of  nations  ?  Sir,  the 
article  is  a  pestiferous  one ;  and  as  it  is  deter- 
minable upon  notice,  it  will  become  the  duty  oi 
the  American  people  to  elect  a  President  who 
will  give  the  notice^  and  so  put  an  end  to  its 
eidstenoe. 

Addressing  Itself  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  country,  against  high  crimes  and  border 
offenders,  and  in  fikvor  of  political  liberty,  the 
message  of  the  President  communicating  and 
recommending  this  treaty  to  us,  carefliUy  pre- 
sents this  article  as  conforming  to  our  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars.  It  is  represented  as 
applicable  only  to  high  crimes — ^to  border  of- 
fenders; and  to  offences  not  political  In  all 
this,  the  message  is  disingenuous  and  deceptive, 
and  calculated  to  ravish  horn  the  ignorant  and 
the  thoughtless  an  applause  to  which  the  treaty 
is  not  entitled.    It  says : 

"  The  surrender  to  Justice  of  persons  who, 
having  committed  high  crimes,  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  territories  of  a  neighboring  nation,  would 
seem  to  be  an  act  due  to  the  cause  ci  general 
justice,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  present 
state  of  civilization  and  intercourse.  The  BrU- 
iah  provinces  of  North  America  are  separated 
from  the  States  of  the  Union  by  a  line  of  sev- 
enl  thousand  miles ;  and.  along  portions  of  this 
line,  the  amount  of  p6pulation  on  either  side  is 
quite  considerable,  vhile  the  postage  of  the 
boundary  is  always  easy, 

"Offenders  against  the  law  on  the  one  side 
transfer  themselves  to  the  other.  Sometimes, 
with  great  difBculty  they  are  brought  to  jus- 
tice ;  but  very  oft«n  they  wholly  esci^>e.  A 
consciousness  of  immunity,  from  the  power  of 
avoiding  justice  in  this  vray.  instigates  the  un- 
principled and  reckless  to  toe  conmiission  of 
oflfonoes;  and  the  peace  and  good  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  border  are  consequently  often  dis- 
turbea, 

"  In  the  case  of  offenders  fleeing  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States,  the  governors  of  States 


are  often  mlM  to  for  their  soRender;  nl 
questions  of  a  very  embarrassing  aators  am 
from  these  applications.  It  has  been  tho^ 
highly  important,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the 
whole  case  by  a  proper  treaty  stipulation.  The 
artide  on  the  subject,  in  tiie  proposed  tmty,  ii 
carefully  confined  to  soch  oroDoeB  as  afl  man- 
kind agree  to  r^ard  as  heinous  and  destructive 
of  the  security  <^  life  and  of  property.  In  this 
carefiil  and  spedflc  enumeration  d'crimei,  the 
object  has  becni  to  exelode  all  politioal  ofimixa, 
or  criminal  charges  arising  from  win  or  inte- 
tine  commotions.  Treason,  miq^ffisioQ  of  trea- 
son, libels,  desertion  fix>m  militaiy  aerrioe,  and 
other  offences  of  a  similar  character,  are  a- 
duded." 

In  these  phrases  the  message  reooBsmendi 
the  article  to  the  Senate  and  the  country;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  feJlanons  and  deoep' 
tive  than  such  a  reoammendatioD.  It  eonfiaei 
the  surrender  to  border  o£kndeis— Canadaa 
fugitives:  yet  the  treaty  extends  it  to  ill  p»- 
sons  committing  offences  under  the '/arudic- 
tion^^  of  Great  Britun— a  term  which  inchdei 
all  her  territory  throughout  the  world,  and 
every  ship  or  fort  over  which  her  flag  waiva. 
The  message  confines  the  surrender  to  high 
crimes :  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  treaty  is- 
dudes  crimes  which  may  be  of  low  degree- 
low  indeed!  A  hare  or  a  partridge  from  a  pR- 
serve;  aloaf  of  bread  to  sustain  life;  aaxpea- 
ny  counterfeit  note  passed;  a  shed  bnnit;i 
weapon  lifted,  vrithout  strikLog !  The  mewp 
says  all  political  crimes,  all  treasoni^  miqridoo 
of  treason,  libds,  and  desertions  are  exdodei 
The  treaty  shows  that  these  olftnoes  are  not 
exduded — that  the  limitations  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  are  not  inserted ;  aiid,  conseqmstly 
under  the  het4  of  murder,  the  iosnigcnt,  the 
rebd,  and  the  traitor  vriio  has  shed  blood,  naj 
be  given  up ;  and  so  of  other  offenoea.  Whs 
once  surrendered,  be  may  be  tried  lor  any  thia^ 
The  fikte  of  Jonathan  Bobbins,  alias  Nash,ii » 
good  illustration  of  all  this.  He  wa^  a  Britiih 
sailoi^-was  guilty  of  mutiny,  murjier,  and  ft 
racy  on  the  frigate  Hermione— deserted  te  the 
United  States— was  dwnandfwl  by  the  Br^ 
minister  as  a  murderer  under  Jay's  tnt-y-' 
given  up  as  a  murderer— then  tried  by  aoosit- 
martial  on  board  a  man-of-war  Ibr  mutiny,  aB^ 
der,  desertion,  and  piracy— found  guilty-<»- 
euted—- and  his  body  huqg  in  chains  Itom  the 
yard-arm  of  a  maa-cf<-war.  And  so  it  would  be 
again.    The  man  given  up  for  one  oAneB,irosM 
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be  tried  for  uioUier ;  and  in  the  number  and  in- 
lipuficanoe  of  the  offenoes  for  which  he  might 
be  sarrendered,  there  would  be  no  difSdOty  in 
fOKhing  any  yictim  that  a  foreig;n  goremment 
dioee  to  paisoe.  If  this  article  had  been  in 
fone  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  Lord 
£dwird  Fitzgerald  had  escaped  to  the  United 
Stites  after  wounding^  as  he  did,  seyeral  of  the 
njimidons  who  arrested  him,  he  mig^t  have 
been  demanded  as  a  fogitiye  from  justice,  for 
the  aasault  with  intent  to  kill ;  and  then  tried 
for  treaaon.  and  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  such 
^be  die  operation  of  the  article  if  it  continues. 


OHAPTEB    CVI. 

iXmm  TREATY;  AFRICAN  SQUADRON  FOR  THS 
SUPPRBSSIOS  OF  THE  SLATS  TRADE ;  MK  BEN- 
TOW  SPEECH;  EXTRACT. 


Thi  Bappicssion  of  the  African  slave-trade  is 
the  eaoond  subject  included  in  the  treaty ;  and 
bore  the  regret  renews  itself  at  the  absence  of 
iQ  the  CQstomaiy  lights  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  of  treaty  stipulations.  No  minutes  of 
conference;  no  protocols;  no  draughts  or 
oousterdraogfats ;  no  diplomatic  notes;  not  a 
vord  of  any*  kind  horn  one  negotiator  to  the 
other.  Nothing  in  relation  to  the  sulyect,  in 
the  shape  of  negotiation,  is  communicated  to  us. 
fiven  the  section  of  the  correspondence  entitled 
'^  Supjpresnon  of  the  slave-trade  ^^— even  this 
Mctioa  professedly  devoted  to  the  subject,  con- 
tains not  a  syllable  upon  it  from  the  negotiaton 
to  each  other,  or  to  their  Goyemments ;  but 
opoa  and  doses  with  oonummications  from 
American  naval  officen,  evidently  extracted 
6t)m  them  by  the  American  negotiator,  to  justify 
the  forthcoming  of  preconceived  and  foregone 
WDdjotaoDB,  Never  since  the  art  of  writing  was 
inrented  could  there  have  been  a  treaty  of  such 
magnitude  negotiated  with  such  total  absence  of 
Moeasary  light  upon  the  history  of  its  forma- 
tion.  Lamentable  as  is  this  defect  of  light 
npon  the  formation  of  the  treaty  generally,  it 
^mes  particularly  so  at  this  point,  where  a 
^tipoiatiQn  new,  delicate,  and  embarrassing,  has 
^1^^  unexpectedly  introduced,  and  iklls  upon 
IB  as  abruptly  as  if  it  fell  from  the  clouds, 
b  the  absence  of  all  i^propriato  information 
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from  the  negotiaton  themselves,  I  am  driven  to 
glean  among  the  scanty  paragraphs  of  the 
President's  message,  and  in  the  answers  of  the 
naval  officers  to  the  Secretary's  inquiries. 
Though  silent  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  proposition  tor  this  novel  alliance,  they  still 
show  the  important  particular  of  the  motives 
whidi  caused  it 

Passing  from  the  political  oonsequcnces  of 
this  entanglement— consequences  which  no 
human  foresight  can  reach — I  come  to  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  effects  which  lie  within 
our  view,  and  whidi  display  the  enormous  in- 
expediency of  the  measure.  First:  the  expense 
in  money — an  item  which  would  seem  to  be 
entiUed  to  some  regard  in  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  the  treasury — in  the  present  cry  for  re- 
trenchment— and  in  the  present  heavy  taxation 
upon  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  This 
expense  for  80  guns  wiU  be  about  $750,000  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  loss  of  lives. 
I  speak  of  the  whole  expense,  as  part  of  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  of  the  mere  expense  of  working  the  ships 
after  they  have  gone  to  sea.  Nine  thousand 
dollars  per  gun  is  about  the  expense  of  the 
establishment ;  80  guns  would  be  $720,000  per 
annum,  which  is  $3,600,000  for  five  yean.  But 
the  squadron  is  not  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
80  guns ;  that  is  the  minimum  limit:  it  is  to  be 
80  guns  ^  at  the  least"  And  if  the  parly  which 
granted  these  80  shall  continue  in  power.  Great 
Britain  may  find  it  as  easy  to  double  the  num- 
ber, as  it  was  to  obtain  the  first  eighty.  Nor 
is  the  time  limited  to  five  years.;  it  is  only  de- 
terminable alter  that  period  by  giving  notice ; 
a  notice  not  to  be  expected  fix>m  those  who  made 
the  treaty.  At  the  least^  then,  the  moneyed  ex- 
pense is  to  be  $3,600,000 ;  if  the  present  par^ 
continues  in  power,  it  may  double  or  treble  that 
amount ;  and  this,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ships. 
Such  is  the  moneyed  expense.  In  ships,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  vessels  must  be  great  We  are  to 
prepare^  ^^IS  ^^^  nuuntain  in  service,  on  a 
coast  ifiOQ  miles  firom  home,  the  adequate 
number  of  vessels  to  carry  these  80  guns.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  send  the  number  there; 
they  must  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  ser- 
vice there;  and  this  will  require  constant  ex- 
penses to  repair  injuries,  supply  losses  and  cover 
casualties.  In  the  employment  of  men,  and  the 
waste  of  life  and  health,  the  expenditure  most 
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be  large.  Ten  men  and  two  offloera  to  the  gun, 
IB  the  smallest  estimate  that  can  be  admitted. 
This  would  require  a  complement  of  960  men. 
Indnding  all  the  necessary  equipage  of  the  ship^ 
and  above  1,000  persons  will  be  constantly  re- 
quired. These  are  to  be  employed  at  a  yast 
distance  from  home ;  on  a  savage  coast ;  in  a 
perilous  service ;  on  both  sides  of  the  equator ; 
and  in  a  climate  whidi  is  death  to  the  white 
race.  This  waste  of  men — ^this  wear  and  tear 
of  life  and  constitution — should  stand  for  some- 
thing in  a  Christian  land,  and  in  this  age  of 
roaming  philanthrophy ;  unless,  indeed,  in  ex- 
cessive love  for  the  blacks,  it  is  deemed  meri- 
torious to  destroy  the  whites.  The  field  of  ope- 
ratioiis  for  this  squadron  is  great ;  the  term 
^  coast  of  Africa "  having  an  immense  applica- 
tion in  the  vocabulary  of  the  slave-trade.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  according  to  the 
replies  of  the  naval  officers  Bell  and  Paine,  the 
trade  is  carried  on  frt>m  Senegal  to  Cape  Frio— 
a  distance  of  3,600  miles,  following  its  windings 
as  the  watching  squadrons  would  have  to  go. 
But  the  track  of  the  slavers  between  Africa  and 
America  has  to  be  watched,  as  weU  as  the  im- 
mediate coast ;  and  this  embraces  a  space  in  the 
ocean  of  35  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
(say  four  thousand  mQes),  and  covering  the 
American  coast  from  Cuba  to  Rio  Janeiro ;  so 
that  the  coast  of  Africa — ^the  western  coast' 
alone — embraces  a  diagram  of  the  ocean  of  near 
4,000  miles  every  way,  having  the  equator  in 
the  centre,  and  bounded  east  and  west  by  the 
New  and  the  Old  World.  This  is  fbr  the  western 
coast  only :  the  eastern  is  nearly  aa  kige.  The 
same  naval  officers  say  that  a  large  trade  in  ne- 
groes is  carried  on  in  the  Mahometan  countries 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf^ 
and  in  the  Portuguese  East  India  colonies ;  and, 
what  is  worthy  to  be  told,  it  is  also  carried  on 
in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  other 
British  Asiatic  possessions.  It  is  true,  the 
officers  say  the  American  slavers  are  not  yet 
there ;  but  go  there  they  will,  aooording  to  all 
the  laws  of  trading  and  hunting,  the  moment 
they  are  disturbed,  or  the  trade  fiuls  on  the 
western  coast  Wherever  the  trade  exists,  the 
combined  powers  must  follow  it:  for  good  is 
not  to  be  done  by  halves,  and  philanthropy  is 
not  to  bo  circumscribed  by  coasts  and  latitudes. 
Among  all  the  strange  features  in  the  comedy 
of  errors  which  has  ended  hi  this  treaty,  that 


of  sending  American  ministers  abroad,  to  doie 
the  markets  of  the  worid  agunst  the  dave-tnde, 
is  the  most  striking.  Not  content  with  the  ex- 
penses, loss  of  life,  and  p(^tial  entaii|^eiiient 
of  this  alliance,  we  must  dectioDeer  fbr  insolti, 
and  send  ministers  abroad  to  reodve,  podnt^ 
and  bring  them  home. 

In  what  circomstanoes  do  we  undertake  aD 
this  fine  work?    What  is  our  condition  it 
home,  while  thus  going  abroad  in  search  of  em- 
ployment?   We  raise  1,000  men  for  ibrdgn 
service,  while  reducing  our  little  army  at  home! 
We  send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  &- 
mounting  our  dragoons  on  the  frootierB  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arlumsas  I    We  protect  Afiici  from 
slave-dealers,  and  abandon  Florida  to  nnge 
butchery  1    We  send  cannon,  shot,  shells,  por- 
der,  lead,  bombs,  and  balls,  to  Afinca,  whQe  de- 
nying arms  and  ammunition  to  the  joung  mea 
who  go  to  Florida  I  We  ^ve  food,  dothes,  pit, 
to  the  men  who  go  to  Africa,  and  deaf  ratioDS 
even  to  those  who  go  to  Florida !   We  ay  out 
for  retrenchment,  and  scatter  93^600,000  at  m 
broad  cast  of  the  hand !    We  ^tax  tea  nd 
coffee,  and  send  the  money  to  Africa !  We  an 
borrowing  and  taxing,  and  striking  paper  monef , 
and  reducing  expenses  at  home^  when  engagiBI 
in  this  new  and  vast  expense  for  the  defence  of 
AMca  I    What  madness  and  follj  1   Baa  Doe 
Quixote  come  to  life,  and  placed  himaelf  at  the 
head  of  our  Government,  and  taken  the  neKTOCS 
of  Africa,  instead  of  the  damsels  of  Spaiii,fcr 
the  objects  of  his  chivalrous  protection? 

The  slave-trade  is  diabolical  and  'aAaM] 
but  Great  Britain  is  not  the  coontiy  to  Rid  « 
a  lesson  upon  its  atrocity,  or  to  stimdate  off 
exertions  to  suppress  it.  The  nation  whidi,  it 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  made  the  atieniO'^ 
slave  contract — a  condition  of  peace,  flghtitf  <* 
till  she  obtained  it;  the  nation  whidi  entailed 
African  slavery  upon  us — which  rgeded  * 
colonial  statutes  for  its  suppression*- 


•  H0  btt  wi^  oriMl  WIT  afKlbtt  baMi 
UitingitBiii08tM«redi1shtiQriife  and  Ub«ty  la  tkt  ] 
of  a  distant  p«^le  who  ne^tf  oflended  hioi,  caydndaf  ^ 
evrjliig  tb«in  Into  dsTwy  la  aiMllier  h«mtipfciir*.  »*'°^ 
mlMnbIed«thinth«lrtTWSportallMtUlb«  lUipMi^ 
warlkre— th0  opproteinm  of  ii^d  poww  li  li«  w^  ^ 
the  OhrlBtlan  king  of  Great  BriUtn,  deCermliied  to  kte^  cf« 
a  nuffket  vliere  tmm  ahoixld  be  boofbt  tad  ■oM.  B*^^ 
pioetltatad  bia  nesattra  for  eappreariaff  •trnj  li|bbllw*- 
tempt  to  probibit  or  reetxala  thli  azecraMe  mamm»\  ■"• 
tbat tbli  aMemblaga  of  bonon  might  vast  ao  ftec^**' 
golibeddjt^  be  ISBOwasdtlaf  the  Taiy  people  l>ital>^ 
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hiB  mtnj,  many  ten  millions,  of  white  sntjects 
m  Etirope  and  in  Asia  in  greater  slavery  of  body 
and  mind,  in  more  bodily  misery  and  mental 
diriQQefis,  than  any  black  slaves  in  the  United 
Ststes;— soch  a  nation  has  no  right  to  cajole  or 
to  dragoon  as  into  alliances  and  expenses  ibr 
the  Buppression  <^  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  hsTe  done  our  part  on  that  subject    Con- 
sidering the  example  and  instruction  we  had 
from  Great  Britain,  wo  have  done  a  wonderful 
part    The  constitution  of  tiie  United  States, 
mainly  made  by  slaveholding  States,  authorized 
Congress  to  pat  an  end  to  the  importation  of 
sUtcb  by  a  given  day.   Anticipating  the  limited 
day  bj  legishUive  action,  the  Congress  had  the 
lav  ready  to  take  e£Eect  on  the  day  permitted 
by  the  oonstitation.    On  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
aiy,  1808,  Thomas  Jefferson  bring  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  importation  of  slaves  be- 
cune  unlawful  and  criminal.    A  subsequent  act 
of  Congress  following  up  the  idea  of  Mr.  J^Set- 
son  in  his  first  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, qualified  the  crime  as  piratical,  and 
delirered  up  its  pursuers  to  the  sword  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  the  world,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race.    Vessels  of  war 
cnufling  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  our  act  of 
1819,  have  been  directed  to  seardi  our  own  ves- 
sels—to  arrest  the  violators  of  the  law,  and 
bring  them  in— the  ships  for  confiscation,  and 
the  men  lor  punishment.      This  was  domg 
enough — enou^  Ibr  a  young  country,  far  re- 
mote in  the  New  World,  and  whose  policy  is  to 
aroid  foreign  connections  and  entangling  alli- 
ttoes.    We  did  this  voluntarily,  without  insti- 
gatjon,  and  without  supervision  from  abroad; 
ind  now  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  Great 
Britain  to  assume  a  superiority  over  us  in  this 
particular,  and  bind  us  in  trea^  stipulations, 
which  destroy  all  the  merit  of  a  voluntary,  ac- 
tion.   We  have  done  enough ;  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  exalt  still  higher  the  fanati- 
cal spirit  of  abolition,  which  is  now  become  the 
•talkmg-horBe  of  nations  and  of  political  powers. 
Our  country  contains  many  slaves,  derived  firom 
Africa;  and,  while  holdii^  these,  it  is  neither 

moBcoi,  and  to  pnrdiaie  that  liberty  of  wbleb  he  baa  de- 
priTad  tham,  \>j  mudnliig  the  people  on  wbem  be  haa  ob- 
toadadtbem;  tfaoa  paiylos  off  temererlmea  oommitted  asaloat 
tteiOerMaa  of  one  people»  wiUi  etiinea  wbkh  be  mgaa  them 
taeommtt  aplMt  the  Meea  of  aaottier.^-^aH^liuiI  draufflU 
4f  fl«  JMaraUan  ^  Tn4^)0ndmMt  a$  drawn  dy  Mr.  J^' 
AraMs  and  b^f^ra  a  «0aa  ottfTfci  »y  Ma  oommiMM.] 


politic  nor  decent  to  join  the  crusade  of  Euro- 
pean powers  to  put  down  the  African  slave- 
trade.  From  combkiations  of  powers  against 
the  present  slave-takers,  there  is  but  a  step  to 
the  combination  of  the  same  powers  against  the 
present  slaveholders;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
United  States  to  join  in  the  first  movement, 
which  leads  to  the  second.  ^No  entangling 
alliances"  should  be  her  motto  I  And  as  for 
her  part  in  preventing  the  foreign  dave-trade,  it 
is  sufficient  tliat  she  prevents  her  own  citizens, 
in  her  own  way,  from  engaging  ia  it ;  and  that 
she  takes  care  to  become  neither  the  instru- 
ment^ nor  the  victim,  of  Suropean  combinations 
for  its  suppression. 

The  eighth  and  ZLAth  articles  of  the  treaty 
hind  us  to  this  naval  alUanoe  with  Great  Britain. 
By  these  articles  we  stipulate  to  keep  a  squad- 
ron of  at  least  80  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
five  years  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade— 
with  a  further  stipulation  to  keep  it  up  until 
one  or  the  other  party  shall  give  notice  of  a  de- 
sign to  retire  fh>m  it  This  •is  the  insidious 
way  of  getting  an  onerous  measure  saddled  upon 
the  country.  Short-sighted  people  are  fasci- 
nated with  the  idea  <^  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  when  they  please ;  but  such  burdens 
are  always  found  to  be  the  mo^  interminable. 
In  this  case  Great  Britain  will  never  give  the 
notice :  our  government  wiU  not  without  a  con- 
gressional recommendation,  and  it  will  be  found 
difiScult  to  unite  the  two  Houses  in  a  request 
The  stipuktion  may  be  considered  permanent 
under  the  delusion  of  a  five  years'  limit,  and  an 
optional  continuance. 

The  papers  communicated  do  not  show  at 
whose  instance  these  articles  were  inserted; 
and  the  absence  of  all  nunutes  of  conferences 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  trace  their  orig^  and  pro- 
gress in  the  hands  of  the  negotiators.  The  little 
that  is  seen  would  indicate  its  origin  to  be 
wholly  American;  evidence  aliunde  proves  it 
to  be  wholly  British;  and  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  was  only  doing  the  work  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister  in  assuming  the  ostensible  pater- 
nity of  the  articles.  In  the  papers  communi- 
cated, there  is  not  a  syUable  upon  the  subject 
from  Lord  Ashburton.  His  finger  is  not  seen 
in  the  affair.  Mr.  Webster  appears  as  sole 
mover  and  conductor  of  the  proposition.  In  his 
letter  of  the  30th  of  April  to  Oaptains  Bell  and 
Paine  of  the  United  States  navy,  he  first  ap- 
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proAches  the  subject)  and  opens  it  with  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  Ajfrioan  slAve-trade.  This 
draws  forth  the  answers  which  I  have  already 
shown.  This  is  the  commenoement  of  the  busi^ 
ness.  And  here  we  are  struck  with  the  curious 
fkct,  that  this  letter  of  inquiiy,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  novel  and  extraordinary  article  in 
the  treaty,  bears  date  44  days  before  the  first 
written  communication  from  the  British  to  the 
American  negotiator!  and  47  days  before  the 
first  written  communication  firom  Mr.  Webster 
to  Lord  Ashburton !  It  would  seem  that  much 
was  done  by  word  of  mouth  before  pen  was  put 
to  paper ;  and  that  in  this  most  essential  part 
of  the  negotiations,  pen  was  not  put  to  paper  at 
all,  firom  one  n^otiator  to  the  other,  through- 
out the  whole  affitir.  Lord  Ashburton's  name 
is  never  found  in  connection  with  the  subject ! 
Mr.  Webster's  only  in  the  notes  of  inquiry  to 
the  American  naval  officers.  Even  in  tiiese  he 
does  not  mention  the  treaty,  nor  allude  to  the 
negotiation,  nor  indicate  the  purpose  for  which 
information  was  sou^t  I  So  that  this  most  ex- 
traordinary article  is  without  a  clew  to  its  his- 
tory, and  stands  in  the  treaty  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  the  douds,  and  chanced  to  lodge  there  I 
Even  the  President's  message,  which  undertakes 
to  account  for  the  article,  and  to  justify  it^  is 
silent  on  the  point,  though  laboring  through  a 
mass  of  ambiguities  and  obscurities,  evidentiy 
calculated  to  raise  the  inference  that  it  originated 
with  us.  From  the  papers  communicated,  it  is 
an  American  proposition,  of  which  the  British 
negotiator  knew  nothing  until  he  signed  the 
treaty.  That  is  the  first  place  where  his  name 
is  seen  in  ooi^unction  with  it,  or  seen  in  a  place 
to  authorize  tiie  belief  that  he  knew  of  it  Yet, 
it  is  certainly  a  British  proposition ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  British  article.  Since  the  year  1806 
Great  Britain  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  the 
United  States  into  some  sort  of  arrangement  for 
co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  Afirican 
slave-trade.  It  was  slightiy  attempted  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  time — again  at  Ghent;  but  the 
warning-voice  of  the  Father  of  his  country — no 
entangling'  alliance* — saved  us  on  each  occa- 
sion. Xow  we  are  yoked — ^yoked  in  with  the 
British  on  the  coast  of  Afirica ;  and  when  we 
caa  get  firee  from  it,  no  mortal  can  foresee. 


CHAPTER  CVII. 

XXPSEtSB  OP  THB  NAVT:  WASTB  07  MOIIT 
NB0E88ITT  OF  A  NATAL  PIAGB  SSTABUBH 
MSNT,  AHD  OF  A  NATAL  POUCT. 

Thx  naval  poHcy  of  the  Umted  States  ms  a 
luestion  of  party  division  firom  the  ongin  of 
parties  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  govemmeDtr- 
the  federal  party  feroring  a  strong  and  spfendid 
navy,  the  ropubfican  a  moderate  estaMwhiBHrt, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  defence  more  Uhq  of 
ofTciace:  and  this  line  of  division  between  tha 
parties  (under  whatsoever  names  they  haie  ooai 
worn),  continues  more  or  less  pertepdUe  to  tin 
present  time.     In  this  time  (the  admiiustntkm 
of  Mr.  Tyler)  all  the  branches  being  of  the  sum 
political  party,  and  retaining  the  eariy  prineiplei 
of  the  party  under  the  name  <^iri%  the  polky 
for  a  great  navy  developed  itself  with  grat 
vigor.    The  new  Secretary,  Mr.  Upshnr,  reoom- 
mended  a  large  increase  of  ships,  seamen,  uA 
officers,  involving  an  additional  expense  of  about 
two  nuJlions  and  a  half  in  the  naval  branch  of 
the  service ;  and  that  at  a  time  iriien  a  deficit 
of  fourteen  millions  was  announced,  and  a  resort 
to  taaas,  loans  and  treasury  notes  lecomffieoded 
to  make  it  up;  and  when  no  emergency  required 
increase  in  that  branch  of  the  public  serm. 
Such  a  recommendation  broQgfat  on  a  debate  in 
which  the  policy  of  a  great  navy  was  disoossed 
— the  necessi^  of  a  naval  peace  eetaUiBhiBeDt 
was  urged— the  cost  of  our  estabhshment  ex- 
amined-Hmd  the  vraste  of  money  in  the  otni 
department  severely  exposed.     Mr.  CiIhoaB, 
always  attentive  to  the  econonucal  wturlDBg  of 
the  government,  opened  the  discussion  on  thii 
interesting  point. 

'^  The  aggregate  expense  of  the  British  v^V 
in  the  year  1840  amounted  to  4^980,353  pooDdi 
sterling,  deducting  the  expense  of  transports 
troops  and  convicts^  which  does  not  F^f^ 
belong  to  the  navy.  That  sum,  at  $4  A)  toj^ 
pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  9^^905,694  46.  The 
navy  was  composed  of  392  vessels  of  war  of  tu 
descriptions,  leaving  out  36  steam  vessels  in  the 
packet  service,  and  23  sloops  fitted  for  fordP 
padcets.  Of  the  392,  98  were  line  of  battle 
ships,  of  whidi  19  were  building;  116  ft%^ 
of  which  14  were  building;  68  sloopa  of  whia 
13  were  boildmg ;  44  steam  vesads^mwhiohie 
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were  bdldiQfi; ;  and  66  gun  brigs,  schooners,  and 
cattery  of  wnicfa  12  were  building. 

''The  effecthro  foroe  of  the  year — that  which 
wu  in  actual  serrioe,  consisted  of  3,400  officers, 
3,998  petty  officers,  12,846  seamen,  and  9^ 
iiiirineB,'making  an  aggregate  of  29,244.    The 
mmber  of  yessels  in  actual  serrice  were  175,  of 
rhich  24  were  line  of  battle  ships.  31  frigates, 
30  steam  Teesels,  and  45  gnn  bngs,  sdiooners. 
and  catters,  not  induding  the  30  steamers  ana 
24  sloops  in  the  packet  service,  at  an  ayerage 
expenditure  of  $573  for  each  indiyidnal,  includ- 
btt  officers,  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
*^  Onr  navy  Is  oomposeo,  at  present,  according 
to  the  report  <^  the  Secretary  accompanying  the 
President's  message,  of  67  vessels — of  whidi  11 
ire  line  of  battle  ships,  17  frigates,  18  sloops  of 
var,  2  brigs,  4  schooners,  4  steamers,  3  store 
ships,  3  receiving  vessels,  and  5  small  schooners. 
The  estiniates  for  the  year  are  made  on  the  as- 
annption,  that  there  will  be  in  service  during 
Utt  Vear,  2  ships  of  the  line,  1  razee,  6  frigates. 
20  sloope,  11  brigs  and  schooners,  3  steamers,  i 
store  ships  and  8  small  vessels ;  making  in  the 
iggRj^te,  53  yessela.    The  estimates  for  the 
year,  for  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  as  has  been 
sUted,  is  $8,705,579  83,  considerably  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Brit- 
ish nayy  for  1840. 

"  Mr.  C.  contended  there  should  be  no  differ- 
saoe  in  the  expenses  of  the  two  navies.  We 
should  build  as  cheap  and  employ  men  as  cheap, 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
British  navy.  If  our  navy  should  prove  vastly 
Bore  expensive  than  the  British  navy,  we  might 
is  well  give  up,  and  he  reconunended  this  matter 
to  Uie  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

'^  Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place 
St  the  head  the  great  increase  that  is  proposed 
to  be  made  to  the  expenditures  of  the  navy, 
compared  with  that  of  last  year.  It  is  no  less 
than  $2,508,032  13,  taking  the  expenditures  of 
^  year  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary. I  see  no  sufficient  reason,  at  this  time, 
sDd  in  the  present  embairassed  condition  of  tlw 
Treasory,  for  this  great  increase.  I  have  looked 
^cr  the  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and 
nnd  none  assigned,  except  geneial  reasons,  for 
sn  increased  navy,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
controvert  But  I  an^  decidedly  of  the  opinion. 
that  the  commencement  ought  to  be  postponea 
tin  some  systematic  plan  is  matured,  both  as  to 
the  ratio  of  increase  and  the  description  of  force 
of  which  the  addition  should  consist,  and  till 
the  department  is  properly  organized,  and  in  a 
condition  to  enforce  exact  responsibility  and 
economy  in  its  disbursements.  That  the  de- 
partment is  not  now  properly  organized,  and  in 
that  condition,  we  have  tiie  authority  of  the 
Secretary  himself  in  which  I  concur.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  its  admmistration  cannot  be  made  ef- 
feetire  under  the  present  organization,  particu* 
^ly  as  it  regards  its  expenditures." 
'^Tbe  expenses  of  this  government  were  of 


three  classes :  the  dvil  list,  the  army  and  the 
navy ;  and  all  of  these  had  oeen  incrnuBed  enor- 
mously since  1823.  The  remedy  now  was  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  past,  mark  the 
difference,  and  compel  the  difference  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  He  cited  1823,  and  intended  to 
make  that  the  standard,  beoMise  that  was  the 
standard  for  him,  the  government  being  thai 
efx>nomically  administered.  He  selected  1823, 
nlso,  because  in  1824  we  commenced  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  that  of  protection,  which  had  done  so 
much  evil.  We  had  made  two  tariffs  since 
then,  the  origin  of  all  evils.  The  civil  list  rose 
in  seventeen  years  from  about  fp2,000,000  to 
$6,000,000 — nearly  a  threefold  proportion  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  population.  In  Con- 
gress the  increase  had  been  enormous.  The 
increase  of  contingent  expenses  had  been  five- 
fold, and  Mmipared  with  population,  sixfold. 
The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  now 
amounted  to  more  than  $250,000.  The  expense 
of  collecting  revenue  had  also  been  enormously 
increased.  From  1823  it  had  gone  up  from 
$700,000  to  $1,700,000— an  mcrease  of  one  mil- 
lion <^  dollars.  The  expense  on  collection  in 
1823  was  but  one  per  cent.,  now  one  per  cent, 
and  5-100.  Under  the  tariff  tJiese  increases 
were  made  from  1824  to  1828.  Estimating 
the  expenses  of  collection  at  $800,000,  about 
$1,000,000  would  be  saved.  The  Judidair  had 
increased  in  this  proportion,  and  the  lightrhouse  . 
demulment  also.  In  the  war  department,  in 
1822  (the  only  year  for  which  he  had  estimates), 
the  expenses  per  man  were  but  $264 ;  now  the 
increase  had  gone  up  to  $400  for  each  individual. 
At  one  time  it  had  been  as  much  as  $480  for 
each  individual — $1,400^000  could  be  saved  here 
in  the  army  proper,  mcludin^  the  military 
academy  alone.  It  might  be  said  that  one  was 
a  cheap  and  the  other  a  dear  year.  Far  other- 
wise ;  meat  was  never  cheaper,  clothing  never 
as  cheap  as  now.  All  this  resulted  from  the 
expansive  force  of  a  surplus  revenue.  In  1822 
he  had  reduced  the  expenses  of  every  man  in 
the  army. 

^  It  had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  navy  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  over  the  past  year,  and  he  was  not  ready 
for  this.  Deduct  two  millions  from  this  recom- 
mendation, and  it  would  be  two  millions  saved. 
These  i4>prqpriation&  at  least,  might  go  over  to 
the  next  session.  The  expenses  of  the  marina 
corps  amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  nearly  ux  hundred  dollars  a  head — two 
hundred  dollars  a  head  higher  than  the  army, 
cadets  and  all.  He  hoped  the  other  expenses 
of  the  navy  department  were  not  in  proportion 
so  high  as  this.  Between  the  reductions  which 
might  be  made  in  the  marine  corps  and  the 
navy,  two  millions  and  a  half  might  be  saved. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  estimates  Ibr 
32  millions  of  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  $17,000,000 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  per  annum  expenses 
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of  the  gotemmeot,  and  that  this  sum  would 
haTe  been  aooording  to  the  ratio  of  popolatioi). 
This  sum,  hf  economy,  could  be  brought  down 
to  fifteen  mUliona^  and  thus  saye  nine  millioofl 
orer  the  present  estimates.  This  could  be  done 
in  three  or  four  years — the  EzecutiTe  leading 
the  way,  and  Oonsress  co-operating  and  follow- 
ing the  EzecutSre?' 

This  was  spoken  in  the  year  1842.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn wa^  then  confident  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  goremment  should  not  exceed  17 
millions  of  d<^lars,  and  that,  with  good  economy 
that  sum  might  be  Airther  reduced  two  millions, 
making  the  expenses  but  15  millions  per  annum. 
The  navy  was  one  of  the  great  pomts  to  which 
be  looked  for  retrenchment  and  reduction ;  and 
on  that  point  he  required  that  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  navy  should  be  decreased 
instead  of  being  augmented;  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  should  be  more  judiciously  and 
economically  applied.  The  President  should 
lead  the  way  in  economy  and  retrenchment 
Organisation  as  well  as  econon^  was  wanted  in 
the  nayy— «  property  organized  peace  establish- 
ment The  peace  establishment  of  the  British 
navy  in  1840,  was  24  millions— there  being  173 
vessels  in  commission.  Instead  of  reduction, 
the  expense  of  our  navy,  also  in  timeof  peace,  is 
gaining  kigely  upon  hers.  It  is  nearly  doubled 
sfaice  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke — 15  millions  in  1855. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Jackson,  spoke  de- 
cidedly against  the  proposed  increase,  and 
against  the  largo  expenditure  m  the  depart- 
ment, and  its  unfavorable  comparison  with  the 
expenses  of  the  British  navy  in  time  of  peace. 
He  Btdd: 

^  There  are  twen^-nine  or  thirty  post-cap- 
tains now  on  leave  or  vrattinK  orders,  and  firom 
thirty  to  fyrty  commanders.  Many  of  them  are 
Impatient  to  be  caUed  into  active  service — ^hatinff 
a  life  of  mdolence— «n  idle  loafing  lilb— uid 
who  are  anxious  to  bo  performing  some  public 
service  for  the  pay  they  receive.  It  was^  gene- 
rally, not  their  mult  that  they  were  not  on  duty ; 
but  ours,  in  making  them  so  numerous  Uiat 
they  could  not  be  emjdayed.  He  dwelt  on  the 
peace  establishment  of  £ngland«-for  her  navy 
averaged  £18,000.000  m  time  of  war.  before  the 
year  1820 — but  ner  peace  establisnment  was 
now  only  £5,000,000  to  6,000,000.  Gentlemen 
talk  of  103  post-captains  being  neoessaiy,  for 
employment  in  commission ;  wmle  England  has 
onfy  yO  post-captains  emfdoyed  in  vessels  in 
comndsswn.    She  had  fewer  commanders  so 


en^»loyed  than  our  whole  number  of  the 
grade. 

'^  The  host  of  English  navy  oflBcenwis  on  re- 
tired and  half*pay — ^less  in  amount  thin  om 
by  one-third  when  fulL  and  not  one-half  of  foil 
mY  often,  when  retirea ;  and  her  seamen  oo!/ 
naif.  Her  vessels  afloat,  also,  were  mottlV 
small  ones — 63  of  them  being  steamers,  with 
onlr  one  or  two  guns  on  an  avengOb 

^That  the  navy  oug^t  to  be  regulated  bfkw, 
every  gentleman  admits.  Without  any  ezpmi 
law,  was  there  not  a  manifest  propriety  in  lay 
proviso  wiiioh  should  prevent  the  nombcr  or 
iqipomtments  from  being  carried  half  up^  or  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  tiie  British  naTy.on  Ikdl 
pay?  Itwouldbeagreatrelief  to  the  Incn- 
tive^  and  the  head  of  the  Navy  Depsitment,  to 
fix  some  limitalaon  on  appointment^  bj  vmeh 
the  importunities  with  which  they  are  beset 
shall  not  be  the  occasioti  of  overioediiig  the 
(Government  with  a  greater  number  of  oflkeit 
in  any  grade  than  the  ezigenoies  of  the  aenioB 
actmuly  dnnand.  A  clerk  in  any  poblic  officii 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  «  ju<ke  could  not  be 
appointed  vrithout  authority  of  Unr;  end  whj 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  cheek  with  regHd 
to  officers  in  the  navy  ? 

"It  was  urged  heretofore,  in  ofStdtl  conBiimi- 
cations  by  himself  that  it  would  be  Draper  to 
limit  Executive  disaretion  inUits;  andabenefit 
to  the  Executive  and  the  departments  voold 
also  accrue  by  passing  laws  re^iulating  thepetoe 
establishment.  He  had  submitted  a  reeolntioQ 
for  that  purpose,  in  December  last,  which  had 
not  been  acted  on ;  though  he  hoped  it  yet  would 
be  acted  upon  before  our  aiyouinment  It  wis 
better  to  brine  this  matter  forward  inaaaifro- 
priaticm  bill,  than  that  there  should  be  do  ched 
at  aU.  It  is  the  onlv  way  in  whidi  the  Hoosi 
now  finds  it  praoticame  \o  effect  any  eoDtroloa 
this  question.  It  could  only  be  done  m  anif- 
propriation  bill,  which  gives  that  Home  (he 
power  of  control  as  to  navy  officers.  T^ 
should  be  no  reflection  on  the  House  on  this 
account;  for  there  is  no  reflection  on  the  !>* 
eeutive  or  the  Senate.  It  is  their  i^t  aadduty 
in  the  present  exigency.  He  considered  thi 
introduction  of  it  into  this  bill  under  aU  the 
circumstances,  not  only  highly  eioomUe,  bat 
justiflaUe.  He  did  not  mean  to  my  that* 
separate  law  would  not,  in  itself  if  P'^P^'f^ 
eariy  and  seasonably, be  more  deainble;  biU  be 
contended  this  chedc  was  better  than  none  at 
all.  When  acting  on  this  proviso  the  Semte  a 
acting  on  the  whole  IhIL  It  vras  not  pot  a 
without  some  meaning.  It  was  not  merslf  m> 
strip  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  now  unlimited :  its  oliject  «||A 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  navy,  bosr  U» 
Seowtary  of  the  Navy's  estimate  of  ekht  and* 
half  millions  of  doUan,  to  about  «6;293,ii0a 
That  was  the  whole  effect  of  the  whob  meeioni 
and  of  all  tihe  changes  in  the  bill 

''The  diffeieDoebetween  both  sides  of  the 
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SsBite  OB  this  subject  seemed  to  be,  that  one 
belkved  the  navy  ought  to  be  kept  upoii  a  quasi 
wv  establishment ;  and  the  other,  in  peace  and 
not  ezpectine  war,  belieyed  it  ought  to  be  on 
a  peioe  e6tiU)l]8hment ; — not  out  down  below 
thit,  but  left  liberally  for  peace. 

^  During  the  administration  of  the  younger 
Adams,  there  was  a  peace  establishment  of  the 
iiaTj;  and  was  it  not  then  perfectly  efficient 
and  prosperous  for  all  peace  porposes?  Yet 
the  avenge  expenditure  then  was  only  from 
three  to  four  millions.  It  was  so  under  Gene- 
ral Jackson.  Under  Mr.  Adams,  piracy  was  ex- 
tirpated in  the  West  Indies.  Under  ms  sucoes- 
wr,  the  llhlays  in  the  duthest  India  were 
dHutised;  and  a  semi-banditti  broken  up  at  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  was  not  till  1836  W  that 
a  large  increase  commenced.  But  why  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  an  overflowing  treasury.  We 
were  embirrassed  with  money,  rather  than  for 
monej.  An  exploring  expedition  was  then 
dedded  upon.  But  even  with  that  expedition 
—80  noble  and  glorious  in  some  respects — six 
nuIliQns  and  a  fraction  were  the  whole  expenses. 
But  why  should  it  now  at  onoe  be  nuised  to 
eight  and  a  half  millions  ?  " 

The  British  have  a  peace  as  well  as  a  war 
establishment  for  their  navy ;  and  the  former  was 
QsaaUy  about  one-third  of  the  latter.  We  have 
DO  uaval  peace  establishment  It  is  all  on  the 
war  footing^  and  is  now  (1855)  nearly  double 
the  expense  of  what  it  was  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  A  perpetual  war  establishment, 
when  there  is  no  war.  This  is  an  anomaly 
which  no  other  country  presents,  and  which  no 
CMmtry  can  stand,  and  arises  from  the  act  of 
1806,  whicfa  anihorices  the  President "  to  keep  in 
Khtai  gervice,  in  time  of  peace,  so  many  of  the 
frigates  and  other  armed  public  vessels  of  the 
Umiei  States  €U  in  his  judgment  the  nature 
4  the  service  might  require^  and  to  cause  the 
nsidue  thereof  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  in 
coittenient  ports.^^  This  is  the  discretion  which 
the  act  of  1806  gives  to  the  President—un- 
finited  ao  &r  as  that  clause  goes;  but  limited 
by  two  subsequent  clauses  limiting  the  number 
of  officers  to  be  employed  to  94,  and  the  whole 
number  of  seamen  and  boys  to  925 ;  and  placing 
the  unemployed  officers  on  half  pay  withont 
ntioDs— a  degree  of  reduction  which  made 
them  anxious  to  be  at  sea  instes^  of  remaining 
onemployed  at  home.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then,  the  act  of  1806  made  a  naval  peace  estab- 
lisbment;  but  doing  away  all  the  limitations  of 
^  act,  and  leaving  nothing  of  it  in  force  bat 
the  piei^idential  disdretion  to  employ  as  many 


vessels  as  the  service  might  require,  the  whole 
navy  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  President  * 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  might  exerdse  that 
discretion  mi^t  depend  entirely  upon  the  view 
which  he  would  take  of  the  naval  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued — whether  great  fleets  fbr 
offisnce,  or  cruisers  for  defence.  All  the  limita- 
tions of  the  act  of  1806  have  been  thrown 
down— even  the  limitation  to  half  pay;  and 
unemployed  pay  has  been  placed  so  hi^  as  to 
make  it  an  olgect  with  officers  to  be  unemployed- 
Mr.  Beuel  Williams,  of  Maine^  exposed  this 
soledsm  in  a  few  pertinent  remarks.    He  said : 

^Half  of  the  navy  officers  are  now  asholra^ 
and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  sucha  number 
of  officers  as  to  admit  of  half  being  at  sea,  and 
the  other  half  on  land.  Such  was  not  the  case 
heretofore.  It  was  in  1835  that  such  increase 
of  shpre  pay  was  made,  as  caused  it  to  be  tha 
interest  of  the  officers  to  be'cff  duty.  The  only 
cure  for  this  evil  was,  either  to  reduce  the  pqr 
when  off  duty,  or  to  limit  the  time  of  rel^a- 
tion,  and  to  adjust  the  number  to  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  service." 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  the  increase  pro* 
posed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  it  was  carried  by 
one  vote — the  yeas  and  nays  being  well  defined 
by  the  party  lineu 

**  YxAS^-Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Choate^  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crittenden^ 
Evans,  Graham^  Henderson,  HuntingtoxL  Kenri 
Mangum,  Memck,  MiUca^  Morehead,  Porter, 
Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Tallmadge,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 23." 

^  Nats— Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Bo* 
chanan,  Crafts,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  linn, 
McRoberts,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut/Smith 
of  IndianvSturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White. 
Wilcox,  WiUiams,  Woodbury,  Wright  and 
Young^22." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  chiefly  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a  naval  policy — a  policy  which  would 
determine  what  was  to  be  relied  on — a  great 
navy  for  offence,  or  a  moderate  one  for  defence ; 
and  a  peace  establishment  in  time  of  peace,  or 
a  war  establishment  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Some  extracts  from  his  speech  are  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    OVIII. 


SZPEHBE8  OF  THE  N AYT :  MB.  BENTOSTS  8PEB0H : 

EXTRACTS. 

I  PROPOSE  to  rec&ll  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Senate  the  attempt  which  was  made  in  1822 — 
being  seyen  years  after  the  war — to  limit  and 
fix  a  naval  peace  establishment ;  and  to  fix  it  at 
about  one-fourth  of  what  is  now  proposed,  and 
that  that  establishment  was  rejected  because  it 
wtt  too  large.  Going  upon  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Jeffonon's  act  of  1806,  it  took  the  nomber  of 
men  and  officers  for  the  limitation,  discouraged 
absence  on  shore  hj  reducing  the  pay  one-half 
and  withholding  rations  |  collected  timber  for 
ftitare  building  of  yeseels  j  and  directed  all  to 
remain  in  port  which  the  public  sendee  did  not 
require  to  go  abroad.  It  provided  for  one  rear- 
admiral;  five  commodores;  twenty-five  cap- 
tains ;  thirty  masters  commandant  $  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  lieutenants;  four  hundred 
nddshipmen ;  thirty-five  surgeons ;  forty-five 
surgeon's  mates :  six  chaphdns ;  forty  pursers ; 
and  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  boys 
— ^in  all  a  little  over  four  thousand  men.  Tet 
Congress  refiised  to  adopt  this  number.  This 
■hows  what  Congress  then  thought  of  the  siae 
of  a  naval  peace  establishment  Mr.  B.  was 
contemporary  with  that  bill— supported  it — 
knows  the  reason  why  it  was  rejected — and 
that  was,  because  Congress  would  not  sanction 
■0  large  an  establishment.  To  this  dedsion 
there  was  a  close  adherence  for  many  years. 
In  the  year  1833— eleven  years  after  that  time, 
and  when  the  present  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Woodbury]  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  naval  establishment  was  but  little 
above  the  bill  of  1822.  It  was  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  cost  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  proposed  by  that  Secretary  to  be 
kept  at  about  that  size.  Here  Mr.  B.  re«d  sev- 
eral extracts  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  of 
1833 — ^the  last  which  he  made  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — which  verified  these  statements. 
Mr.  B.  then  looked  to  the  naval  establishment 
on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy;  1841,  and  showed  that 
the  establishment  had  largely  increased  since 
Mr.  Woodbury's  report,  and  was  far  beyond 
any  calculation  in  1^22.    The  total  number  of 


men,  of  all  grades,  in  th^  serrioe  in  1841,  wis 
a  little  over  eight  thousand;  the  total  cost 
about  six  millions  of  dollar8-"beiog  doabk  the 
amount  and  cost  of  the  proposed  peaoe  eBtid>- 
lishment  of  the  United  States  in  the  yetr  182^ 
and  nearly  double  the  actual  establishment 
of  1833.  Mr.  B.  then  showed  the  additioDS 
made  by  executive  authority  in  1841,  and  tbt 
the  number  of  men  was  carried  up  to  npwirdi 
of  eleven  thousand,  and  the  expense  for  1842 
was  to  exceed  eight  milUons  of  dollars  1  Hub 
(he  said)  was  considered  an  excessive  incRitt; 
and  the  design  now  was  to  correct  it,  and  any 
things  back  to  what  they  were  a  year  before. 
This  was  the  design ;  and  this,  so  ftr  from  be> 
ing  destructive  to  the  navy,  was  doing  fu  non 
for  it  than  its  most  ardent  friends  piopoaeder 
hoped  for  a  few  years  before. 

Mr.  B.  here  exhibited  a  table  showiog  tiie 
actual  state  of  the  navy,  in  point  of  numbers^  at 
the  commencement  of  the  years  1841  and  184S ; 
and  showed  that  the  increase  in  one  year  wn 
nearly  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  prerioa 
twenty  years ;  and  that  its  totality  at  the  lat- 
ter of  these  periods  was  between  eleren  aad 
twelve  thousand  men,  all  told.  This  is  wbit 
the  present  administration  has  done  in  one  yeir 
— ^the  first  year  of  its  existence :  and  it  is  onlf 
the  commencement  of  their  plan— the  fint  step 
in  a  long  succession  of  long  steps.  The  fiiitber 
increases,  still  contemplated  were  great,  aod 
were  officially  made  known  to  the  OmgRaBt 
and  the  estimates  increased  accordingly*  To 
say  nothing  of  what  was  in  the  Senate  m  iti 
executive  capadty,  Mr.  B.  would  read  a  daa» 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate^ CommitteeCB 
Naval  Aflhirs,  whidi  showed  the  number  of  tei- 
sels  which  the  Secretary  of  ^e  Navy  propoaed 
to  have  in  commission,  and  the  consequent  tatt 
increase  of  men  and  money  which  would  be  r^ 
quired.    (The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mr. 

Bayard's  report) : 

*^  The  second  secUon  of  the  act  of  Coognm 
of  the  21st  April,  1806,  expressly  anthonM 
the  President  'to  keep  in  actual  servio^  in  time 
of  peace^  so  many  of  tlie  frigates  and  other  pab- 
lio  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  in  bia 
judgment  the  nature  of  the  service  may  require.* 
In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  the  oompit- 
tee  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  he  proposes  to  employ  a  squaifatjn  ia  tbe 
Meditenranean,  consisting  of  two  bIw  oftba 
line,  four  frigates,  and  four  sloops  and  brigfr' 
in  all,  ten  vessels;  another  squadron  on  tba 
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Bnal  BtBtioiL  ooDBistin^  alBO,  of  two  shipe-of 
the-Imo,  four  nkatea,  ■nd  four  sloom  and  brigs; 
vhkh  two  sqnMTons  wOl  be  nuuie  from  time 
to  time  to  exchange  their  stations,  and  thus  to 
tnwm  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic He  prq)OfieB,  farther,  to  employ  a  squad- 
ran  ia  the  Pacific^  consisting  of  one  ship-oi-the- 
line,  two  frigates,  and  four  sloops ;  and  a  simi- 
kr  flqmdron  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, ud  four  sloops  in  tne  East  Indies ;  which 
aqnaarons,  m  like  manner^  exchanging  from  time 
to  time  their  stations,  will  traverse  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  tne  Pacific,  giying  counte- 
DSDce  and  protection  to  the  whale  nishery  in 
that  ocean.  He  proposes,  further,  to  employ  a 
fifth  squadron,  to  be  called  the  home  squadron, 
eoDsistmg  of  one  shqM>f*the-line,  three  frigates, 
tnd  three  sloops,  which,  besides  the  duties 
^rfuch  its  name  indicates,  will  have  devolyed 
opon  it  the  duties  of  the  West  India  squaOon, 
whose  endsing  ground  extended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  Sad  as  frr  as  the  30th  degree  of 
west  longitude  fi^oon  London.  He  proposes,  ad- 
ditiomdly,  to  employ  on  the  African  coast  one 
frigtte  and  four  sloops  and  brigs — in  all,  fiye 
T«»els ;  four  steamers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
ttd  fimr  steamers  on  the  lakes.  There  will 
thus  be  in  commission  seyen  ships-of-the-line^ 
oiteen  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
and  eight  steamers — ^m  idl,  fifty-four  yessels." 

This  is  the  report  of  the  committee.  This  is 
what  WB  are  further  to  expect  Five  great 
njaadroDS,  headed  by  ships  of  the  line ;  and 
one  of  them  that  ftmous  home  squadron  hatch- 
ed iato  existence  at  the  extra  session  one  year 
•go^and  which  is  the  ridicule  of  all  except  those 
who  lire  at  home  upon  it,  enjoying  the  emolu- 
neats  <tf  eeryioe  without  any  service  to  per- 
fivDL  Look  at  it  "Bxamine  the  plan  in  its 
parts,  and  see  the  enormity  of  its  proportions. 
Two  ahips-of-the-line,  four  frigates,  and  fbur 
doops  and  brigs  Ibr  the  Meditemnean — a  sea 
M  free  from  danger  to  our  commerce  as  is  the 
Chcaapeake  Bay.  Why,  sir,  our  Secretary  is 
from  te  land  of  Decatur,  and  must  hare  heard 
of  that  eommaoder,  and  how  with  three  lit- 
tle frigates,  one  sloop,  and  a  few  brigs  and 
schoooen,  he  humbled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tu- 
018,  and  put  an  end  to  their  depredations  on 
•AflKiiean  ships  and  commerce.  He  must  have 
iMffd  of  Lord  Exmonth,  who,  with  less  force 
tbaa  he  proposes  to  send  to  the  Mediterranean, 
vent  there  and  crushed  the  fortifications  of  Al- 
giem,  and  took  the  bond  of  the  pirates  never  to 
^rooble  a  Christian  again.  And  he  must  hare 
Imd  of  the  French,  who,  since  1890,  are  the 
ewnen  of  Algiers.     Gertainfy  the  Mediterra- 


nean is  as  free  flram  danger  to-day  as  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  ind  yet  our  Secretary  pro- 
poses to  send  two  ships-of-the-line,  four  fri- 
gates, and  fbur  sloops  to  that  safb  sea,  to  keep 
holiday  there  fbr  three  years.  Another  squad- 
ron of  the  same  magnitude  is  to  go  to  Brazil, 
where  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  would  be  the  extent 
that  any  emergency  could  require,  and  more 
than  has  ever  been  required  yet.  The  same  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  Porter  sailed  in  tri- 
umph during  the  war  with  one  little  fiigate ;  and 
a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies,  where  no  power 
has  any  navy,  and  where  our  sloops  and  brigs 
would  dominate  without  impediment  In  all 
fifty-four  men-of-war !  Seven  shlps-of-the-line, 
sixteen  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs^ 
and  eight  steamers.  And  all  this  under  Jefifer- 
son's  act  of  1806,  when  there  was  not  a  ship-of- 
the-line,  nor  a  large  frigate,  nor  tw;enty  vessels 
of  all  sorts,  and  part  of  them  to  remain  in  port 
—only  the  number  going  forth  that  would  re* 
quire  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  to  man 
them !  just  about  the  complement  of  one  of 
these  seven  ships-of-the-line.  Does  not  presi- 
dential discretion  want  regulating  when  such 
things  as  these  can  be  done  under  the  act  of 
1806 1  Has  any  one  calculated  the  amount  of 
this  increase,  and  counted  uip  the  amount  of 
men  and  money  which  it  will  cost  ?  The  re- 
port does  not,  and,  in  that  respect,  is  essential- 
ly deficient  It  ought  to  be  counted,  and  Mr. 
B.  would  attempt  it  He  acknowledged  the 
difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking ;  how  easy  it 
was  for  a  speaker — and  espedally  such  a  speaker 
as  he  was — ^to  get  into  a  fog  when  he  got  into 
masses  'of  millions,  and  so  bewilder  others  as* 
well  as  himself.  To  avoid  this,  details  must  be 
avoided,  and  results  made  plain  by  simplifying 
the  elements  of  calculation.  He  would  endear 
vor  to  do  so,  by  taking  a  few  plain  data,  in  this 
case— the  data  correct  in  themselves,  and  the 
results,  therefore,  mathematically  demonstrated. 
He  would  take  the  guns  and  the  men— show 
what  we  had  now,  and  what  we  proposed  to 
have ;  and  what  was  the  cost  of  each  gun  afloat, 
and  the  number  of  men  to  work  it  The  num- 
ber of  guns  we  now  have  afloat  is  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-seven ;  the  number  of  men  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand ;  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  whole,  a  fraction  over  eight  miUiona 
of  dollars.  This  would  give  about  twelve  men 
and  about  nine  thousand  dollars  to  each  gun* 
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[Mr.  Batard  asked  how  ooold  these  nine  thoiip 
sand  dollars  a  gun  be  made  out  ?]  Mr.  Bxn- 
^  TOK  replied.  By  counting  every  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun — 
every  thing  incident  to  its  uso*-«Tery  thing  be- 
longing to  the  ^ole  naval  establishment  The 
end,  design,  and  effect  of  the  whole  estahUsh- 
menty  was  to  give  yon  the  use  of  the  gun.  That 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  But,  to  get  it,  an  es- 
tablishment had  to  be  kept  up  of  vast  extent 
and  variety — of  shops  and  yards  on  land,  as 
well  as  ships  at- sea— of  sahuries  and  pensions, 
as  well  as  powder  and  balls.  Every  expense  is 
counted,  and  that  gives  the  cost  per  gun.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  would  now  analyse  the  gentleman's 
report,  and  see  what  addition  these  five  squad- 
rons would  make  to  the  expense  of  the  naval 
establishment  The  first  point  was,  to  find  the 
number  of  guns  which  they  were  to  bear,  and 
which  was  the  element  in  the  calculation  that 
would  lead  to  the  results  sought  for.  Recor- 
ring  to  the  gentleman's  report,  and  taking  the 
number  of  each  class  of  vessels,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guns  which  each  would  cany,  and  the 
results  would  be : 

7  ships-of-the-line,  rating  74^  but  carry- 
ing 80  guns,      560 

16  fiigates,  44  guns  each,   .  •       .  704 

13  sloops,  20  guns  each,  •       •       •  260 

10  brigs,  10  guns  each,      .  .       .  100 

8  steamers,  10  guns  each,  ...  80 

1,704 

Here  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  an  aggregate  of  1,704 
guns,  which,  at  $9,000  each  gun,  would  give 
$15,336,000,  as  the  sum  -which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  naval  establishment 
which  would  give  us  the  use  of  that  number. 
Deduct  the  dififorenoe  between  the  937,  the  pres- 
ent number  of  guns,  and  this  1,704,  and  you 
have  767  for  the  increased  number  of  guns, 
whkh,  at  #9,000  each,  will  give  $6,903,000  for 
the  increased  cost  in  money.  This  was  the 
moneyed  result  of  the  increase.  Now  take  the 
personal  increase— that  is  to  say,  the  increased 
number  of  men  which  the  five  squadrons  would 
require.  Taking  ten  men  and  two  officers  to 
the  gun— in  all,  twelve— and  the  increased 
number  of  men  and  officers  required  for  767 
guns  would  be  8,204.  Add  these  to  Uie  11,000 
or  12,000  now  in  service^  and  you  have  dose 
upon  20,000  men  for  the  naval  peace  establish- 


ment of  1843^  eostiag  abooi  fifteen  ndDkos  lad 
ahalfofdirflara. 

But  I  am  asked,  and  in  a  way  to  question  my 
computation,  how  I  get  at  these  nine  thoosand 
dollars  cost  for  each  gun  afloat?  I  aanrar-i)/ 
a  simple  and  obvioos  process.  I  take  the  wbole 
annual  cost  of  the  navy  department,  and  then 
see  how  many  guns  we  have  afloat  The  c^ 
ject  is  to  get  guns  afloat^  and  the  whole  eelah- 
lishment  is  subordinate  and  incidental  to  thit 
object  Not  only  the  gun  itself  the  ship  which 
carries  it,  and  the  men  who  work  it,  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  but  the  docksaod  oevy- 
yards  at  home,  the  hospitals  and  peneiose,  the 
marines  and  guards— eveiy  thix^  in  &;t,  vhidi 
constituted  the  expense  of  the  naval  eetabfish- 
ment  The  whole  is  employed,  or  inconed,  to 
produce  the  result-Hrhidi  is,  so  many  gsMrt 
sea  to  be  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  whole  ii 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  guns,  and  therefore 
all  must  be  counted.  Going  by  this  rale  (aid 
Mr.  B.),  it  would  be  easily  shown  that  \k 
statemoit  of  yesterday  vfas  about  oorreet— 
rather  under  than  over ;  and  this  could  he  sees 
by  making  a  brief  and  plain  sum  in  arithmetic. 
We  have  the  number  <if  guns  afloat,  and  the  ce- 
timated  expense  fl>r  the  year:  the  gni  93ft) 
the  estimate  for  the  year  is  $8,706,579l  Kow, 
divide  this  amount  by  the  number  of  gsni^  aad 
the  result  is  a  little  upwards  of  $9,200  to  itfh 
one.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  the  etato* 
ment  made  yesterday;  it  proves  it  ibr  the 
present  year,  which  is  the  one  in  oontroffi^* 
The  result  will  be  about  the  same  for  eennl 
previous  years.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  keked 
over  the  yean  1841  and  1838,  and  found  tUi 
to  be  the  result :  in  1841,  the  guns  were  747, 
and  the  expense  of  the  naval  estebliAneat 
96,196,516.  Divide  the  money  by  the  gma 
and  you  have  a  little  upwvtds  of  9^900.  b 
1838,  the  guns  were  670^  and  the  ajam 
95,980,971.  This  will  give  a  little  upwaids  d 
$8,900  to  the  gun.  The  average  of  the  whoh 
three  years  will  be  just  about  99,000. 

Thus,  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  {Mr. 
WooDBUBT  j  and  himself  were  correct  in  tbdr 
statement  and  the  figures  proved  it  At  the 
same  time,  the  senator  bom  Dekware  (Mr. 
Batard]  is  undoubtedly  comet  n  tikiag  i 
small  numbw  of  guns,  and  saying  they  imj  he 
added  without  incniring  an  expense  of  is«« 
than  three  or  four  thonsand  do!lank   SaaUed' 
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dhioBi  mftj  be  vm^  witkont  kMorring  anj 
tiung  bDl  the  ezpenee  of  the  gan  itseK^  end  the 
moi  w1m>  work  it.  Bat  that  is  not  the  queo- 
tion  hoe.  The  qoeetion  is  to  efanost  doable 
tbe  Dumber;  it  is  to  oury  op  037  to  l,70a 
Hen  h  an  inereeae  intended  hy  the  Secreteiy 
(ft  the  Niify  of  near  800  gmu— perhaps  quite 
800,  if  the  eerentj-loors  csny  ninety  gnns,  as 
intimited  by  the  senator  [Mr.  BATAnn]  this 
day.  These  seren  or  eight  hundred  guns  oould 
not  be  added  without  ships  .to  cany  them,  and 
ill  the  expense  on  land  which  is  incident  to  the 
coQstniction  of  these  ships.  These  seren  or 
eight  hundred  adcUtional  guns  would  require 
Beven  or  ^ght  thousand  men,  and  a  great  many 
officers.  Ten  men  and  two  officers  to  the  gun 
is  the  estimate.  The  present  establishment  is 
nev  that  rate,  and  the  increase  must  be  in  the 
sime  proportion.  The  present  number  of  men 
in  the  nary,  ezchisiTe  of  officers^  is  9,784: 
whidi  is  a  fraction  orer  ten  to  the  gun.  The 
Dumber  of  officers  now  in  serdce  (midshipmen, 
sorgeoDs,  Ac,  included)  is  near  1,300,  besides 
the  list  of  nominatioGas  not  yet  confirmed.  This 
is  in  the  proportion  of  neariy  one  and  a  half 
to  a  gun.  Apply  the  whole  to  the  intended 
increase— the  increase  which  the  report  of  the 
eonunittee  discloses  to  us-Huid  you  will  have 
dose  upon  17,000  men  and  2,000  officers  Ibr 
tbe  peace  establishment  of  the  nayy — ^in  all, 
near  20,000  men!  and  this,  independent  of  those 
en^yed  on  land,  and  the  2,000  mechanics  and 
hborers  who  are  usually  at  our  nayy-yards. 
Nor,  these  men  and  officers  cost  money :  two 
hnndred  and  twenty-six  dollars  per  annum  per 
man,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annam  per  officer,  was  the  arerage  cost  in  1833, 
is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
tbe  Navy,  the  present  senator  from  New  Hunp- 
Aire  [Mr.  Wooububt].  What  it  is  now,  Mr. 
B.  ^d  not  know,  but  knew  it  was  greater  for 
tbe  officers  now,  than  it  was  then.  But  one 
thing  he  did  know — and  that  was,  that  a  nayal 
pcue  establishment  of  the  magnitude  disclosed 
in  the  committee's  report  (six  squadrons,  54 
▼casebs,  1,700  guns,  17,000  men,  and  2,000  or 
3.000  officers)  would  break  down  the  whole 
WTy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  Bud  we  had  just  had  a  presidential 
^^on  carried  on  a  hue-and-^ry  against  ex- 
tnngaooe,  and  a  hurrah  for  a  change,  and  a 


promiM  to  cany  on  the  gorerament  for  thirteen 
millions  of  doUan ;  and  here  wen  fifteen  and  m 
half  millions  for  one  branch  of  the  sernoe  1  and 
those  who  oppose  it  are  to  be  stagmatiaed  as 
acofaiteots  of  ruin,  and  enemies  of  the  naty ;  and 
a  ibtts-ofM^cry  raised  against  them  for  the  op" 
position.  He  said  we  had  just  voted  a  set  of  TC^ 
solutions  [Mr.  Olat's]  to  limit  the  expenses  ef 
the  goremment  to  twenty-two  millions  $  and 
yet  here  are  two-thirds  of  that  sum  proposed 
for  one  branch  of  the  serrios*-*  branch  which, 
under  Goieral  Jackson's  adroinistratkm,  cost 
about  four  millions,  and  was  intended  to  be 
limited  to  about  that  amount  This  was  the 
economy — ^the  ietrenofaiBei|tr--ihe  saring  of  the 
people's  money,  which  was  promised  before  the 
election! 

Mr.  B.  would  not  go  into  points  so  well  stated 
by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wood- 
bubt]  on  yesterday,  that  our  present  peace  naval 
establishment  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  war  estab- 
lishment during  the  late  war;  that  we  pay  far 
more  money,  and  get  much  fower  guns  and  men 
than  the  British  do  for  the  same  money.  He 
vrould  omit  the  tables  which  he  had  on  hand  to 
prove  these  important  points,  and  would  go  on  to 
say  that  it  was  an  obligation  of  imperious  du^ 
on  Congress  to  arrest  the  present  state  of  things ; 
to  turn  back  the  establishment  to  what  it  was  a 
year  ago ;  and  to  go  to  work  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  r^;ulate  the  United  States  naval 
peace  establishment  by  law.  When  that  bill 
came  up,  a  great  question  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided— the  question  of  a  navy  for  defence^  or  for 
offence  I  When  that  question  came  on,  he  would 
give  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  his  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  A  navy  of  some  degree,  and  of  some 
kind,  all  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon ;  but  what  it 
is  to  be — ^whether  to  defbnd  our  homes,  or  carry 
war  abroad — ^is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided,  and 
on  which  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
country  would  be  called  into  requisition.  He 
would  only  say,  at  present^  that  coasts  and  cities 
could  be  defended  without  great  fleets  at  sea. 
The  history  of  continental  Europe  was  full  of 
the  proofs.  England,  with  her  thousand  ships, 
could  do  nothing  after  Europe  was  ready  for 
her,  during  the  late  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. He  did  not  speak  of  attacks  in  time  of 
peace,  like  Copenhagen,  but  of  Cadiz  and  Tene- 
riffe  in  1797,  and  Boulogne  and  Flushing  in 
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1804,  where  Nelson,  with  all  his  skill  tnd  per- 
sonal daring,  and  with  vast  fleets,  was  able  to 
make  no  impression. 

Mr.  B.  said  the  naiy  was  popular,  and  had 
many  firiends  and  champions;  bat  there  was 
snch  a  thing  as  kiUing  by  kindness.  He  had 
watched  the  progress  of  events  for  some  time, 
and  said  to  his  fHends  (for  he  made  no  speeches 
about  it)  that  the  nayy  was  in  danger— that  the 
expense  of  it  was  growing  too  tut — ^that  there 
would  be  reaction  and  revulsion.  And  he  now 
said  that,  unless  things  were  checked,  and  mode- 
rate counsels  preyailed,  and  law  substituted  for 
ezecutiye  disoetion  (or  indiscretion,  as  the  case 
might  be),  the  time  might  not  be  distant  when 
this  briUiant  arm  of  our  defence  should  become 
as  unpopular  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Adams. 


CHAPTER   OIX. 

1IB8BA0B  OF  THK  PBS8IDSNT  AT  THS  OPENINe 
OF  THE  RE0IJLA2  SESSION  OF  184»^ 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britun,  and  its  com- 
mendation, was  the  prominent  topic  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  message,  The  President  repeated, 
in  a  more  condensed  form,  the  encomiums  which 
had  been  passed  upon  it  by  its  authors,  but 
without  altering  the  public  opinion  of  its  chsr 
racter— which  was  that  it  was  really  a  British 
treaty,  Great  Britain  getting  every  thing  settled 
which  she  wished,  and  all  to  her  own  satisfi^- 
tion ;  while  all  the  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  were  adjourned  to  an  indefinite 
fiiture  time,  as  well  known  then  as  now  never  to 
occur.  One  of  these  deferred  subjects  was  a 
matter  of  too  much  moment,  and  pr^;nant  with 
too  grave  consequences,  to  esc^w  general  repro- 
bation in  the  United  States :  it  was  that  of  the 
Columbia  River,  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
British  under  a  joint-occupation  treaty :  and 
which  possession  only  required  time  to  ripen  it 
into  a  valid  title.  The  indefinite  adjournment 
of  that  question  was  giving  Great  Britain  the 
time  she  wanted ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  the 
country  was  turning  the  attention  of  the  l¥est- 
em  people  towards  saving  it  by  sending  emi- 
grants to  occupy  it  Many  emigrants  had  gone: 


more  were  going:  a  tide  was  setting  in  thitdH 
rection.  In  fiwt  the  condition  of  thb  gmt 
American  territorf  was  beconiag  a  topic  of 
political  discussion,  and  entering  into  the  ood- 
tests  of  party;  and  the  President  ibond  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  fiuther  excuses  for  omittiiig  tc 
settle  it  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  a  neces- 
sity to  attempt  to  do  something  to  soothe  the 
public  mind.    He  did  so  in  this  message: 

"  It  would  have  fiimished  additional  canse  for 
congratulation,  if  the  treaty  could  have  embraced 
all  subjects  calculated  in  rature  to  kad  to  t  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  goTemmentHL 
The  territory  of  the  United  States,  oodudqoIj 
called  the  Oregon  Territory,  lying  on  the  Padfti 
Ocean,  north  m  the  forty-second  degree  of  lati- 
tude, to  a  portion  of  which  Great  Britain  hji 
claim^  begins  to  attract  the  attention  of  oor  f^- 
low-atixens ;  and  the  tide  of  populatioo,  which 
has  rechumed  what  was  so  latdy  an  imhrokn 
wilderness  in  more  contiguous  regioiiBf  is  pie- 
parinff  to  fiow  over  those  vast  diitriets  vhk^ 
stretch  from  the  Rooky  Mountains  to  tbePufie 
Ocean.  In  advance  of  the  acquirement  of  indi- 
vidual rights  to  these  lands,  soimd  policy  di^ 
tates  that  every  effort  should  be  resorted  to  by 
the  two  Bovemments  to  settle  their  respectiie 
daims.  It  became  manifest,  at  an  eariy  hour  of 
the  late  negotiations,  that  any  attempt,  for  the 
time  being,  satisfactorily  to  determine  th«e 
riehts,  would  lead  to  a  protracted  difcnss^ 
which  might  embrace,  in  its  fikilttre,otherBiare 
pressing  matters ;  and  the  Executive  did  not  I^ 
gard  it  as  proper  to  waite  all  the  advanta^tf 
an  honorable  adjustment  of  other  difBcoItiee  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance,  hecMise  this, 
not  so  immediately  pressing,  stood  in  the  war. 
Although  the  diffieulty  referred  to  maj  notfcr 
several  years  to  come,  involve  the  peaoe  of  tht 
two  countries,  yet  I  shall  not  delay  to  JUft « 
Great  Britain  the  importance  of  its  carij  settle 
ment" 

The  excuse  given  for  the  omission  of  this  sab- 
ject  in  the  Ashburton  negotiationfl  i>  lame  <d^ 
insufficient.  Protracted  discussion  is  inddoit 
to  all  negotiations,  and  as  to  losing  other  mat' 
ters  of  more  pressing  importance,  aU  that  wen 
of  importance  to  the  United  States  were  fivts 
up  any  way,  and  without  getting  any  eqoita- 
lents  for  them.  The  promise  to  urge  ancartr 
settiement  could  promise  but  little  frnit  ato 
Great  Britain  had  got  aU  she  wanted;  and  the 
discouragement  of  settlement^  by  denjing  )uA 
tides  to  the  emigrants  until  an  adjustment  coaU 
be  made,  was  the  effectual  way  to  abandon  tht 
country  to  Greftt  Britam.  But  this  sobjedvil] 
have  an  appropriate  chapter  in  the  biitocTflf 
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theprooeedingB  of  OongreiB  to  enoounge  that 
cmigittion  whidi  the  President  wtnild  repress. 
The  tennmation  of  the  Florida  wsr  was  a 
nil^  of  just  oongratalation  with  the  Presi- 
doit  and  was  appropriately  oommtmlcated  to 


'"The  Tezations,  hanuwing,  and  ezpensiye 
w  which  so  long  prevailed  with  the  Indian 
tnbes  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has 
happQy  heen  terminated ;  wherehr  our  army 
bu  hten  relieyed  from  a  serfice  of  £be  most  dia- 
i^ireeible  character,  and  the  Treasury  from  a 
luige  expenditure.  Some  casual  outbreaks  may 
occur,  Boch  as  are  incident  to  the  dose  prox- 
imity of  border  settlers  and  the  Indians ;  but 
these,  18  m  all  other  cases,  may  be  left  to  the 
ore  of  the  local  authoriti^  aided,  when  occa- 
sioQ  may  require,  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

The  President  does  not  tell  by  what  treaty  of 
peace  this  war  was  terminated,  nor  by  what 
great  battle  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion :  and 
there  were  none  such  to  be  told— either  of  treaty 
negotiated,  or  of  battle  fought  The  war  had 
died-OQt  of  itself  under  the  arriral  of  settlers 
attracted  to  its  theatre  by  the  Florida  armed 
Qocapation  act  No  sooner  did  the  act  pass, 
giiing  land  to  each  settler  who  should  remain 
ID  the  disturbed  part  of  the  territory  fire  years, 
than  thousands  repaired  to  the  spot  They 
vent  with  their  arms  and  ploughs — ^the  weapons 
of  war  in  one  band  and  the  implements  of 
hosbandry  in  the  other — their  fiunilies,  flocks 
tod  herds,  established  themselyes  in  block- 
hoQses,  oommenced  cultivation,  and  showed  that 
they  came  to  stay,  and  intended  to  stay.  Bred 
to  the  rifle  and  the  frontier,  they  were  an  orer- 
iBatch  for  the  Indiana  in  thdr  own  mode  of  war- 
^ )  and,  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
tzy,  they  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  The 
war  died  out  under  their  presence,  and  no  per- 
son coald  tell  when,  nor  how ;  for  there  was  no 
great  treaty  held,  or  great  battle  fought,  to  sig- 
iialize  its  conclusion.  And  this  is  tiie  way  to 
settle  all  Indian  wars — the  cheap,  efifectual  and 
speedy  way  to  do  it :  land  to  the  armed  settler, 
and  rangen,  when  any  additional  Ibroe  is  wanted 
^rangers,  not  regulars. 

Bat  a  goTemment  bank,  under  the  name  of 
ezehequer,  was  the  prominent  and  engrossing 
feature  of  Abe  message.  It  was  the  same  paper- 
money  maclune,  borrowed  from  the  times  of 
Sir  Bobot  Walpole,  which  had  been  reoom- 


mended  to  Gongress  at  the  previous  session, 
and  had  been  so  unanimoosly  repulsed  by  all 
parties.  like  its  predecessor  it  ignored  a  gold 
and  silver  current,  and  promised  paper.  The 
phrases  **  sound  currency  ^ — ^  sound  circulating 
medium" — ^safe  bills  convertible  at  will  into 
specie,"  figured  throughout  the  sdieme ;  and  to 
make  this  government  pfuper  a  local  as  well  as 
a  national  currency,  the  denomination  of  its 
notes  was  to  be  carried  down  at  the  start  to 
the  low  figure  of  five  doUars^^involving  the  no- 
cessify  of  reducing  it  to  one  dollar  as  soon  as 
the  banishment  of  specie  which  it  would  create 
should  raise  the  usual  demand  for  smaUer  paper. 
To  do  him  Justice,  his  condensed  argument  in 
favor  of  this  government  paper,  and  against  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is 
here  given : 

^  There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  public  cur^ 
rency :  1st  Gold  and  silver ;  2d.  The  paper  of 
State  institutions }  or,  3d.  A  representative  of 
the  precious  metals,  provided  oy  the  general 
government,  or  under  its  authority.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  rejected  the  last,  in  any  form; 
and,  as  it  was  believed  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  issues  of  local  institutions,  for  the 
purposes  of  general  circulation,  it  necessanly  and 
unavoidably  adopted  specie  as  the  exclusive 
currency  for  its  own  use.  And  this  must  ever 
be  the  case,  unless  one  of  the  other  kinds  be 
used.  The  choice,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment,  lies  between  an  exclusive  specie  cur- 
rency on  the  one  hand,  and  government  issues 
of  some  kind  on  the  other.  That  these  issues 
cannot  be  made  by  a  chartered  institution,  is 
supposed  to  be  conclusively  settled.  They  must 
be  made,  then,  directly  by  government  agents. 
For  several  years  past,  tney  have  been  thus 
made  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and  have 
answered  a  valuable  purpose.  Their  usefiilness 
has  been  limited  by  their  being  transient  and 
temporary;  theu:  ceasing  to  bear  interest  at 
given  periods,  necessarily  causes  their  speedy 
return,  and  thus  restricts  their  range  of  circular 
tion ;  and  being  used  only  in  the  d^bursements 
of  government,  they  cannot  reach  those  points 
where  they  are  most  required.  By  rendering 
their  use  permanent,  to  the  moderate  extent 
already  mentioned,  by  offering  no  inducement 
for  their  return,  and  by  exchanging  them  for 
coin  and  other  values,  they  will  constitute,  to  a 
certain  extent^  the  general  currency  so  much 
n^ed  to  mamtain  the  internal  trade  of  the 
countiy.  And  this  is  the  exchequer  plan,  so  fiur 
as  it  may  operate  in  furnishing  a  currency." 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  carry  a  passion 
for  paper  money,  and  of  the  worst  kind,  that  of 
government  paper,  fikrther  than  President  Tyler 
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did ;  but  he  found  it  in^Oflmble  to  oommunioftle 
his  pusaon  to  Congress,  which  repnlfied  all  the 
ezcheqaer  schemes  with  the  promptitade  wludi 
was  due  to  an  nnoonstitational,  pernicioaB,  and 
grataitons  novelty.  The  low  state  of  the  public 
credit,  the  impossibility  of  maldng  a  loan,  and 
the  empty  state  of  the  Tieasoxy,  were  the  next 
topics  in  the  message^ 

*^  I  cannot  fi>rego  the  occasion  to  m^  its  im- 
portance to  the  credit  of  the  goyemment  m  a 
financial  point  of  view.  The  great  necessity  of 
resorting  to  every  proper  and  becoming  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  place  the  Treasuiy  on  a  foot- 
ing of  the  highest  respectability,  is  entirely  ob- 
TioQS.  The  credit  of  the  eorermnent  may  be 
lesarded  as  the  Tery  soul  of  the  goyemment  it- 
seUT— a  principle  oi  vitality,  without  which  all 
its  movements  are  languid^  and  all  its  operations 
embarrassed.  In  this  spurit  the  Executive  felt 
itself  bound,  by  the  most  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  to  submit  to  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
the  propriety  of  making  a  specific  pledge  of  the 
land  fund,  as  the  basis  for  the  neffotiation  of  the 
loans  authorized  to  be  contracted.  I  then  thought 
that  such  an  application  of  the  public  domain 
would,  without  doubt,  have  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  government  ample  fimds  to  relieve 
the  Treasuiy  from  the  temporary  embarrass- 
ments, under  whidi  it  labored.  American  credit 
had  suffered  a  considerable  shock  in  Europe, 
from  the  laige  indebtedness  of  the  States,  ana 
the  temporary  inability  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
the  interest  on  their  debts.  The  utter  and  dis- 
astrous prostration  of  the  United  States  Buik 
of  Pennsylvania  had  contributed  largely  to  in- 
crease the  sentiment  of  distrust,  by  reason  of 
the  loss  and  ruin  sustained  by  the  holders  of  its 
stock — a  larse  portion  of  whom  were  foreigners, 
and  many  of  whom  vrere  alike  ignorant  of  our 
political  organization,  and  of  our  actual  respon- 
sibilities, it  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Executive  that,  in  the  efibrt  to  negotiate  the 
loan  abroad^  the  American  negotiator  might  be 
able  to  pomt  the  money-lender  to  the  fund 
mortgaged  for  the  redemption  of  tiie  principal 
and  interest  of  any  loan  he  might  contract,  and 
thereby  vindicate  the  government  fix)m  all  sus- 
picion of  bad  fiuth,  or  inability  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements. Congress  differed  from  the  Execu- 
tive in  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  became, 
nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  Executive-to  resort 
to  every  expedient  in  its  power  to  negotiate  the 
authorized  loan.  After  a  fiulure  to  do  so  in  the 
American  market,  a  citizen  of  high  character 
and  talent  was  sent  to  Europe—with  no  better 
success ;  and  thus  the  mortifying  spectacle  has 
been  presented,  of  the  inability  of  this  govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  loan  so  small  as  not  in  the 
whole  to  amount  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
ordinary  annual  income;  at  a  time  when  the 
governments  of  Europe,  although  involved  in 
debt,  and  with  their  subjects  heavily  burdened 


with  taxalioo,  leadOy  ohtidn  loans  of  asj  ttnoant 
at  a  greatly  rednoed  rate  of  intenst  It  wmU 
be  unprofitable  to  look  further  into  this  umdi- 
lous  state  of  things ;  but  I  cannot  oondode  with- 
out adding,  that,  fbr  a  government  which  ha 
paid  off  its  debts  of  two  wan  with  tht  lup^ 
maritime  power  dT  Europe,  and  now  owing  i 
debt  which  is  almost  next  to  nothing,  what  com- 
pared with  its  boundless  resooroes— «  goreni- 
ment  the  strongest  in  the  worid,  becnse  esM- 
nating  from  the  popular  will,  and  flnni j  rooted 
in  the  affections  of  a  great  and  free  people— ind 
whose  fidelity  to  its  engi^ements  has  nenr  beea 

Suestioned — ^for  such  a  government  to  hire  to- 
ered  to  the  capitalists  of  other  oountnes  ib 
opportunity  for  a  small  investment  of  its  itod^, 
and  yet  to  have  &iled,  implies  either  the  most 
unfounded  distrust  in  its  good  fidth,  or  amiime, 
to  obtain  whidL  the  course  pursned  is  U»  most 
fatal  which  could  have  been  ad<^ited.  It  hu 
now  become  obvious  to  all  men  that  the  goTcn- 
ment  must  look  to  its  own  means  lor  sappiTiog 
its  wants ;  and  it  is  consolmg  to  knowthat these 
means  are  altogether  adequate  for  the  object 
The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  ud  a 
bringinff  about  this  result  Upon  what  I  ngird 
as  a  weU-fbunded  supposition,  that  its  hiBs  wooid 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  ud 
that  the  issue  would,  in  a  short  time,  reKfa  the 
maxunum  of  915,000,000,  it  is  obriow  tkt 
910.000,000  would  thereby  be  added  to  the 
avulable  means  of  the  treasury,  without  cost  or 
charge.  Nor  can  I  fiul  to  urge  the  grctt  ud 
beneficial  effects  which  ¥rould  be  prodooed  io 
aid  of  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Itseifects 
upon  the  solvent  State  banks,  while  Hwoold 
force  into  liquidation  those  of  an  oippom^  dar 
acter.  through  its  weekly  settlements,  wooM 
be  highly  beneficial ;  and,  with  the  adnotiges 
of  a  sound  currency,  the  restoration  of  confidcnoe 
and  credit  would  follow,  with  a  nnmenas  tna 
of  bleffiings.  My  convictions  are  most  strosg 
that  these  benefits  would  flow  firom  the  idoptiw 
of  this  measure ;  but,  if  the  result  should  be  v^ 
verse,  there  is  this  security  in  connection  witi 
it— that  the  law  creating  it  may  be  repeded  it 
the  pleasure  of  the  legisktnre,  without  tbi 
slightest  mqOkation  of  its  ^M>d  fiath." 

It  is  hnpossible  to  read  this  paiagnph  vitb- 
out  a  feeling  of  profound  mortification  at  MC 
the  low  and  miserable  conditkn  to  ^risch  the 
public  credit  had  sunk,  both  at  home  and  ihnad; 

and  equally  mortifying  to  see  the  wretdiedcx* 
pedients  which  were  relied  upon  to  restoieit' 
a  government  bank,  issuing  paper  faonded  oa 
its  credit  and  revenues,  and  a  hypothecatioa  of 
the  lands,  their  proceeds  to  help  to  bolster  op 
the  slippery  and  frail  edifice  of  gofemoeBtt* 
paper :  the  United  States  unable  to  n«b  * 
loan  to  the  amount  of  one-fonrth  of  its  i«>^ 
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BOM  I  anabto  to  borrow  fife  iBillkni8«fdollflZs! 
luable  to  borrow  any^  thing,  wfailo  the  oTer- 
loided  gorenunentB  of  Europe  ooold  borrow  as 
much  as  they  pleased.  It  was  indeed  a  low 
jKMBt  of  depressed  credit-^the  lowest  that  the 
rnited  States  had  erer  seen  since  the  declaration 
of  Independence.  It  was  a  state  of  humiliation 
ud  diflgrMe  which  could  not  be  named  without 
ofleriog  some  reason  for  its  existence ;  and  that 
RMon  was  giTen :  it  was  ihp  ^tfisastrous  pros- 
tndoD."  as  it  was  called — ^the  crimes  and  bank- 
raptcy,  as  should  have  been  called,  of  the  Penn- 
lyhiiiia  Bank  of  the  United  States !  that  bank 
whidi,  in  adding  Pennsylyania  to  its  name,  did 
notdttnge  its  identity,  or  its  nature ;  and  which 
for  ten  long  years  had  been  the  cherished  idol 
of  the  President,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  his 
exdtequer  orator  on  the  floor  of  the  House — ^for 
which  General  Jackson  had  been  condemned 
a&d  vituperated — and  on  the  continued  existence 
of  which  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  gov^n- 
BKDt  and  the  j^eoi^e,  and  thdr  salvation  firom 
porerty  and  misery,  was  made  to  depend.  That 
bank  was  now  given  as  the  cause  of  the  w<^l 
{tlight  mto  which  the  public  credit  was  fallen — 
and  traly  so  given !  for  while  its  plmiderings 
were  enormous,  its  crimes  were  still  greater : 
•od  the  two  put  together — an  hundred  millions 
plonderBd,  and  a  mass  of  crimes  committed — 
the  effect  upon  the  American  name  was  such  as 
to  drive  it  with  disgrace  fh)m  every  exchange 
in  Europe.  And  the  former  champions  of  the 
lank,  miinstmcted  by  experience,  unabashed  by 
pevioQs  appalling  mistakes,  now  lavish  the 
same  encomiums  on  an  exchequer  bank  which 
thej  f<Hinerly  did  on  a  national  bank ;  and  chal- 
koge  the  same  iaith  for  one  which  they  had  in- 
voked for  the  other.  The  exchequer  is  now, 
acoording  to  them,  the  sole  hope  of  the  country : 
the  mdependent  treasury  and  hard  money,  its 
only  danger.  Yet  the  exchequer  was  repulsed 
^tiie  independent  treasury  and  gold  was  estab- 
liahed:  and  the  effect,  that  that  same  country 
which  was  unable  to  borrow  five  millions  of 
dolhn,  has  smce  borrowed  many  ten  millions, 
and  is  now  paying  a  premium  of  20  per  centum 
—actually  paying  twenty  dollars  on  the  hun- 
dred—to purdiase  the  privilege  of  paying  loans 
betoe  they  are  due. 
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BEPSAL  OF  THE  BAUKSUFT  ACT:  M&  BENTOHV 
BPEEOH;  EZTBAGT& 

Tbjb  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  relation  to  the 
repeal  of  this  act  which  has  rarely  been  seen 
before — a  repeal  of  a  great  act  of  national  legis- 
lation by  the  same  Congress  that  passed  it — ^by 
the  same  members  sitting  in  the  same  seats — 
and  the  repeal  approved  by  the  same  President 
who  had  approved  the  enactment  It  was  a 
homage  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  result 
of  the  general  condenmation  which  the  act  re- 
ceived from  the  community.  It  had  been 
passed  as  a  party  measure :  its  condemnation 
was  general  without  r^;ard  to  party :  and  the 
univ^nvality  of  the  sentiment  against  it  was 
honorable  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people*  In  the  commencement  of  the  session 
1842-'43,  motions  vrare  made  in  both  Houses  to 
repeal  the  act ;  and  in  the  Senate  the  practical 
bad  working  of  the  act^  and  of  the  previous  act^ 
was  shown  as  an  evidence  of  the  unfruitfhlness 
of  the  whole  system,  ^d  of  the  justice  and  wia- 
dom  of  leaving  the  whole  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  in  relation  to  insolvency,  or  bankrupt- 
cjj  to  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  States.  In  of- 
fering a  petition  in  the  Senate  for  the  repeal  of 
the  act  from  the  State  of  Vermont^  Mr.  Benton 
said: 

^  He  would  take  the  opportunity  which  the 
presentation  of  this  petition  offered,  to  declare 
that)  holding  the  bankrupt  act  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional at  ax  different  points  (the  extinction 
of  the  debt  without  the  consent  of  a  given  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors  being  at  the  head  of  these 
points),  he  would  vote  mr  no  repeal  which 
would  permit  the  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
the  trial  of  depending  cases,  unless  with  pro- 
visions which  would  bring  the  action  of  the  law 
vrithuDi  the  constitution.  To  say  nothing,  at 
present)  of  other  points  of  unoonstitutionaJuty, 
he  limited  himseu  to  the  abolition  of  debts 
vrithout  the  consent  of  a  g^ven  majority  of  the 
creditors.  This,  he  held,  no  power  in  our  coun- 
try can  do.  Congress  can  only  go  as  far  as  the 
bankrupt  systems  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries go ;  and  that  is,  to  require  the  consent  of 
a  g^ven  minority  of  the  creditors  (four-fifths  in 
number  and  value  in  England  and  Scotland), 
and  that  founded  upon  a  judicial  certificate  or 
integrity  by  the  commissioners  who  examined 
the  case,  and  approved  afterwards  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.    Upon  these  principles  only  could 
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Oongrefis  act :  upon  these  principles  the  Oon- 
gresB  of  1800  acted,  in  making  a  bankrupt  act: 
and  to  these  principles  he  wonld  endeavor  to 
conform  tho  action  of  the  present  act  so  long  as 
it  might  run.  He  held  all  the  certificates  grant* 
ed  by  the  courts  to  be  null  and  Toid  $  and  that 
the  question  of  the  validity  would  be  carried 
before  the  courts,  and  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion.  The  federal  judges  decided  the 
alien  and  sedition  law  to  be  constitutional. 
The  people  reversed  that  decision,  and  put  down 
the  men  who  held  it.  This  bankrupt  act  was 
much  more  glarinriy  unconstitutional — ^much 
more  immoral — and  called  more  loudly  upon 
the  people  to  rise  against  it  If  he  was  a  United 
States  judge,  he  would  decide  the  act  to  be  un- 
constitutions.  If  he  was  a  State  court,  and  one 
of  these  certificates  of  discharge  from  debts 
•should  be  pleaded  in  bar  before  him,  on  an  ac- 
tion brou^t  for  the  recovery  of  the  old  debt 
he  would  treat  the  certificate  as  a  nullity,  ana 
throw  it  out  of  court.  If  commanded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  he  would  resign  first  The 
English  law  held  all  bankrupts,  whose  certifi- 
cates were  not  signed  by  the  oiven  minority  of 
the  creditors,  to  be  uncertificated;  and^  as 
such,  he  held  all  these  to  be  who  had  received 
certificates  under  our  law.  They  had  no  cer- 
tificate of  discharge  from  a  given  majority  of. 
the  creditors;  and  were,  thereforeL  what  the 
English  law  called  ^uncertificated  bankrupts,^ 
He  said  the  bankrupt  systems  formed  the  cred- 
itors into  a  partneiship  for  the  management  of 
the  debtor's  estate,  ana  his  discharge  from  debt ; 
and,  in  this  partnership,  a  given  majority  acted 
for  the  whole,  all  having  the  same  interest  in 
what  was  lost  or  saved ;  and,  therefore,  to  be 
governed  by  a  given  majority,  doin^  what  was 
£e8t  for  the  wlwle.  But  even  to  this  there  were 
limitations.  The  four-fifths  could  not  release 
the  debt  of  the  remaining  fifth,  except  upon  a 
certificate  of  integrity  from  the  commissioners 
who  tried  the  case,  and  a  final  approval  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  law  made  itself  parfy  to 
the  dischai^,  as  it  does  in  a  case  of  divorce,  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  morals ;  and  requirea  the 
Judicial  certificate  of  integrity,  without  which 
the  release  of  four-fifths  of  the  creditors  would 
not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  other  fifth.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  Congress  can  act.  It 
can  only  act  acoorcQng  to  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  baiJarupt  systems.  It  had  no  inhe- 
rent or  supreme  authority  over  debts.  It  could 
not  abolish  debts  as  it  pleased.  It  could  not 
confound  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  so 
get  hold  of  all  debts,  and  sweep  them  off  as  it 
pleased.  All  this  was  despotism,  such  as  only 
could  be  looked  for  in  a  government  which  had 
no  limits,  either  on  its  moral  or  political  powers. 
The  attempt  to  confound  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  make  Congress  supreme  over 
both,  was  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  consti- 
tution, on  the  State  laws,  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  on  public  morals,  which  the  history 


of  Europe  or  America  exhibited.  There  vrtB 
no  parallel  to  it  in  Europe  or  America.  It  was 
repudiation — ^universal  repudiation  of  ill  debts 
— at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  The  law  was  sab- 
versive^of  civil  society ;  and  he  called  upon 
Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  the  federal  and 
State  judiciaries — and,  above  all,  the  people— to 
brand  it  for  unconstitutionality  and  immora%, 
and  put  it  down. 

"Mt.B.  said  he  had  bud  down  the  hw,  bathe 
would  refer  to  the  formM  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  provided  for  executing  itselt  These 
fptma  were  the  highest  evidences  of  the  law. 
They  were  firamed  by  men  learned  in  the  kw— 
approved  by  the  courts-— and  studied  bv  die 
apprentices  to  the  law.  They  sboaM  alBobe 
studied  by  the  journeymen— by  the  profcsaon 
— and  by  the  ermincni  iudges.  In  this  case^ 
especially,  they  should  be  so  studied.  Bank- 
ruptcy was  a  branch  of  the  law  but  littk  stadM 
in  our  country.  The  mass  <^  the  amiiDamtf 
were  uninformed  upon  it ;  and  the  Utitodiaar 
rians,  who  could  find  no  limits  to  the  power  d 
our  government  were  daringly  presamiqg  iqioa 
the  genisral  ignorance,  by  undertakiv  to  ooo* 
found  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  daiffiog 
for  Congress  a  d^potic  power  over  both.  This 
daring  attempt  must  be  chastised.  Congras 
must  be  driven  back  within  the  pale  of  the  oon* 
stitution ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  priDcipkB 
of  the  bankrupt  systems  must  be  made  knowi 
to  the  people.  The  forma  are  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  doing  this :  and  here  are  ibdformt  of 
a  bankrupt's  certificate  in  Great  Britain-the 
country  from  which  our  oonstitutiaa  borrowed 
the  mtem.  [Mr.  B.  tiien  read  from  Jaodb^ 
Law  Dictionary,  title  Bankruptcu^  at  the  csd 
of  the  title,  the  three  forms  of  the  oertificatai 
which  were  necessary  to  release  a  debtor  froa 
his  debts.]  The  first  form  was  that  of  tbeeooh 
missioners  who  examined  the  case,  and  who 
certified  to  the  integrity  of  the  banknpt,  aod 
that  he  had  conformed  in  all  particolars  totbeact 
The  second  form  was  that  of  the  certificate  of 
four-fifths  of  his  creditorsi  <  alicwing  At»  to  ht 
discharged  from  hia  deois.^  The  thirdwii 
the  cert&cate  of  the  Lord  ChanceUorjCertiftrng 
that  notice  of  these  two  certificates  having  bea 
published  for  twenty-one  days  in  thelxNidoB 
Gazette,  and  no  cause  bemg  shown  to  theooB- 
trary,  the  certificates  granted  by  the  ooodna; 
sioners  and  by  the  creditors  were  ^coa^rwed. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  oould  the  debtor  be  difr 
chuged  from  his  debts;  and  with  all  this,  the 
act  of  1800  in  the  United  SUtes  perfectly  airee^ 
only  taking  two-thirds  mstead  of  fhor^fifthstf 
the  creditors.  Coi^gress  could  onlv  abeohe 
debts  in  this  way,  and  that  among  the  vt^ 
subjects  of  a  bankrupt  law:  and  the  mora]  seiM 
of  the  communis  must  revolt  against  anj  at- 
tempt to  do  it  in  any  other  form.  The  fieseBl 
act  was  repudiation— criminal  repudiatwo.  ■• 
far  as  any  one  chose  to  repudiate— and  ■«•*  * 
put  down  by  the  community." 
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On  the  questiOD  fi>r  the  repeal  of  the  act|  Mr. 
BcBtoo  took  oocasion  to  show  it  to  be  an  in- 
ranon  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  over  the  ordi- 
MTf  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  within  their 
own  limits,  and  a  means  of  eating  ap«estate8  to 
tiie  I068  of  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the 
aaichment  of  assignees,  who  make  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate  a  life-long  business,  and  often 
1  kgicj  to  his  children. 

"A  question  cannot  arise  between  two  neiffh- 
bore  ihont  a  doien  of  eggs,  wiUioat  being  little 
to  be  taken  from  the  custody  of  the  laws  of  Uie 
States,  and  brought  up  to  the  federal  courts. 
And  now,  when  this  doctrine  that  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy  are  the  same,  if  a  continuance 
of  the  law  is  to  be  contriTed.  it  must  be  done  in 
oonfonnity  with  such  a  fidlacy.  The  law  has 
proTed  to  be  nothing  but  a  great  insolvent  law. 
for  the  abolition  of  debts,  for  the  benefit  of 
debton;  and  would  it  be  maintained  that  a 
permanent  system  ought  to  be  built  up  on  such 
a  fiDondation  as  that  ? 

"  Some  months  ago.  he  read  in  a  Philadelphia 
pi^Kr  a  notice  to  creoitors  to  come  forward  for 
a  diridend  of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case 
of  bankruptcy  pending  under  the  old  law  of 
1^,  nnoe  the  year  1801.  And.  three  or  four 
da^  ago^  he  read  a  notice  in  a  London  paper, 
eaOlng  on  creditors  to  come  in  for  a  dividend  of 
fiTe-sizths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  pending  since  the  year  1793.  Here 
bas  been  a  case  where  the  waste  of  property 
bag  been  gaing  on  for  fifty  years  in  Enguuid,  and 
toother  case  where  it  has  been  going  on  in  this 
coontiy  forty-one  or  forty-two  years.  He  had 
been  himself  twenty-three  years  in  the  Senate, 
and,  during  that  time,  various  efforts  were  made 
to  leme  the  old  law  of  1800  in  some  shape  or 
pther ;  bat  never,  till  last  session,  in  the  umpo 
hi  which  the  present  law  passea.  And  how 
coold  this  law  be  expected  to  stand,  when  even 
the  Uw  of  1800  (which  was  in  reidity  a  bank- 
nipt  law^  could  not  stand ;  but  was,  in  the  first 
Tear  of  its  operation,  condemned  by  the  whole 
ooimtry?" 

The  passage  of  the  act  had  been  a  reproach  to 
CoDgRu :  its  repeal  should  do  them  honor,  and 
stin  more  the  people,  under  whose  manifest  and 
^^ctetminedwillitwastobedone.  The  repeal  bill 
i^eadilj  passed  the  Senate,  and  then  went  to  the 
Hoose,  where  it  was  quiddy  passed,  and  under 
pw«ure  of  the  previous  question,  by  a  vote  128 
to  98.  The  history  of  the  passage  of  these  two 
BMwores  (bankrupt  and  distribution)  each  of 
which  came  to  an  untimely  end,  is  one  of  those 
Illative  arcana  which  should  be  known,  that 
nch  legislation  may  receive  the  reprobation 
which  it  deserves.  The  public  only  sees  the  out- 
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side  proceeding,  and  imagines  a  wise  and  patriotio 
motive  for  the  enactment  of  important  laws.  Too 
often  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  patriotism  in 
such  enactment,  but  bargain,  and  selfishness,  and 
duresse  of  circumstances.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
The  misconduct  and  misfortunes  of  the  banks, 
and  the  vices  inherent  in  paper  money,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  currency  of  the  country, 
had  fiUed  the  Union  with  pecuniary  distress,  and 
created  an  immense  body  of  insolvent  debtors, 
estimated  by  some  at  five  hundred  thousand : 
and  all  these  were  clamorous  for  a  bankrupt 
act  The  State  of  Mississppi  was  one  of  those 
most  sorely  afflicted  with  this  state  of  things,  and 
most  earnest  for  the  act.  Her  condition  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  her  senators,  and  their 
votes  made  the  bankrupt  act,  and  passed  the 
fiscal  bank  through  the  Senate.  Such  are  the 
mysteries  of  legislation. 

A  bankrupt  Act,  though  expressly  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  had  never  been  &v6red  by 
the  American  people.  It  was  tried  fifty  yean 
ago,  and  condemned  upon  a  two  years'  experience. 
Persevering  efforts  had  since  been  made  for  • 
period  of  twenty  years  to  obtain  another  act, 
but  in  vain.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
expressed  at  the  last  session  that  he  served,  that 
no  act  framed  upon  the  principles  of  the  British 
system  would  ever  be  suitable  to  our  country— 
that  the  complex  and  expensive  machinery  of 
the  system,  so  objectionable  in  England,  where 
debtors  and  creditors  were  comparatively  near 
together,  would  be  intolerable  in  the  United 
State^  where  they  were  so  widely  separated, 
and  the  courts  so  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
land,  and  so  inconvenient  to  the  majority  of 
parties  and  witnesses.  He  believed  a  simple 
system  might  be  adopted,  reducing  the  process 
to  a  transaction  between  the  debtor  and  his 
creditors,  in  which  courts  would  have  but  little 
to  do  except  to  give  efiect  to  their  agreement. 
The  principle  of  his  plan  was  that  there  should 
be  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  either  on  the 
invitation  of  the  failing  debtor,  or  the  summons 
of  a  gplven  number  of  creditors ;  and  when  to- 
gether, and  invested  with  power  to  examine  into 
the  debtor's  affairs,  and  to  examine  books  and 
take  testimony,  that  they  themselves,  by  a  given 
minority  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  in  value, 
should  decide  every  question,  make  a  pro  rcUa 
division  of  the  effects,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  release:  the  release  to  be  of  right  if  the 
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effects  were  taken.  This  simple  process  would 
dispense  with  the  yexations  question,  of  what 
constitutes  an  act  of  bankroptcy  ?  And  substi- 
tute for  it  the  broad  inquiry  of  fidling  circum- 
stances — in  the  solution  of  which,  those  most 
interested  would  be  the  judges.  It  would  also 
save  the  devouring  expenses  of  costs  and  fees, 
and  delays  equally  devouring,  and  the  commis- 
sioners that  must  be  paid,  and  the  assignees 
who  frequently  become  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
debtor's  effects — ^taking  what  he  collects  for  his 
own  fees,  and  often  making  a  life  estate  of  it. 
The  estate  of  a  bankrupt,  in  the  hands  of  an 
assignee,  Mr.  Randolph  was  accustomed  to  call, 
'^a  lump  of  butter  in  a  dog's  mouth ; "  a  design 
nation  which  it  might  sometimes  bear  from  the 
n4>idity  with  which  it  was  swallowed;  but 
more  frequently  it  was  a  bone  to  gnaw,  and  to 
be  long  gnawed  before  it  was  gnawed  up.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Benton  read  a  notice 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper,  published  while  this 
debate  was  going  on,  mviting  creditors  to  come 
forward  and  receive  from  the  assignee  a  divi- 
dend of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  under  the  old  act  of  1800 ;  also  a 
notice  in  a  London  paper  for  the  creditors  to 
come  in  and  receive  a  dividend  of  five-sixths  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound  in  a  case  depending  since 
1793 — the  assignees  respectively  having  been 
administering,  one  of  them  forty-one  years,  and 
the  other  fifty-two  years,  the  estate  of  the 
debtor ;  and  probably  collecting  each  year  about 
as  much  as  paid  his  own  fees. 

The  system  has  become  nearly  intolerable  in 
England.  As  &r  back  as  the  year  1817,  the 
British  Parliament,  moved  by  the  pervading  be- 
lief of  the  ii^justioe  and  abuses  under  their  bank- 
rupt laws,  appointed  a  conmiissioner  to  examine 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  It  was  done;  and  such  a  mass 
of  iniquity  revealed,  as  to  induce  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  say  that  the  system  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country — ^that  the  assignees  had  no 
mercy  either  upon  the  debtor  or  his  creditors — 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  every  law 
on  the  subject.  The  system,  however,  was  too 
much  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the 
country  to  be  abandoned.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  only  led  to  a  revision  of  the  laws 
and  attempted  ameliorations;  the  whole  of 
which  were  disregarded  by  our  Congress  of 
1841,  as  were  the  principles  of  all  previous 
bankrupt  acts  either  in  Great  BritMo,  on  the 


European  Continent,  or  in  the  Umted  Stitea 
That  Congress  abandoned  the  fundamentil 
principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems— that  of  i 
proceeding  of  the  creditors  for  their  own  beoe' 
fit,  and  made  it  practically  an  insolvent  law  at 
the  will  of  the  debtor,  for  the  abolition  of  hii 
debt  at  his  own  pleasure.  Iniquitous  in  itsd^ 
vicious  in  its  mode  of  being  passed,  detested  hj 
the  community,  the  life  of  the  act  was  Bhort  tod 
ignominious.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  it  would  be 
repealed  in  two  years :  and  it  was.  Yet  it  ww 
ardently  contended  for.  Crowds  attended  Con- 
gress to  demand  it.  Hundreds  of  thoosmb 
sent  up  their  petitions.  The  whole  number  of 
bankrup;*.  was  stated  by  the  most  moderate  tt 
one  hundred  thousand:  and  Mr.  Walker  dedand 
inhisplaoe  that,if  the  act  was  not  passed,  tboa- 
sands  of  unfortunate  debtors  would  hiietowes 
the  chains  of  slavery,  or  be  exiled  from  their 
native  land. 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

MHJTABT  ACADSMT  AJSD  ABMT  XZFIB8& 

The  instincts  of  the  people  have  been  iffOBA 
this  academy  from  the  time  it  took  its  praest 
form  under  the  act  of  1812,  and  those  sobse- 
quent  and  subsidiary  to  it :  many  efibrts  htie 
been  made  to  abolish  or  to  modify  it:  tad  all 
unsuccessful — partly  from  the  intrinsic  ^fBcolr 
ty  of  correcting  any  abuse — partly  from  tbe 
great  number  interested  in  the  Academy  ai  u 
deemosynaiy  institution  of  which  tbcj  bsfe 
the  benefit— and  partly  fi-om  the  wrong  waj  is 
which  the  reformers  go  to  woric.  Thejpt* 
erally  move  to  abolish  the  whole  system,  sad 
are  instantly  met  by  Washington's  reconuDet' 
dation  in  fiivor  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  Was^ 
ington  never  saw  such  an  institution  as  oov 
shelters  behind  his  name ;  and  possibly  ^f^ 
never  have  been  in  the  army,  except  as  a  pri^*^ 
soldier,  if  it  had  existed  when  he  was  a  y«nf 
man.  He  never  reconmiended  such  an  acade- 
my as  we  have :  he  never  dreamed  of  nA  a 
thing :  he  reconmiended  just  the  rencse  of  K 
in  recommending  tiiat  cadets,  serving  in  tbe 
field  with  the  companies  to  whicb  tbeywiw 
attached,  and  receiving  tbe  pay,  dothing^  and 
ration  of  a  seigeant,  should  be  mat  -joch  of 
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them  as  allowed  a  Btomadi  for  the 
well  as  a  taste  for  the  pleaeures  and  hoDora  of 
the  servioe,  and  who  also  showed  a  capacity  for 
the  two  higher  branches  of  the  profession  (engi- 
neering and  artillery) — U^  West  Pointy  to  take 
iDStraction  from  officers  in  these  two  branches 
of  the  military  art :  and  no  more.  At  this  ses- 
Bxm  one  of  the  nsoal  movements  was  made 
against  it — an  attack  upon  the  institutiou  in  its 
amoa]  appropriation  bill,  by  moving  to  strike 
oat  the  appropriation  for  its  support,  and  snb- 
Btitute  a  bill  for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Hale  nuule 
the  motion,  and  was  supported  in  it  by  several 
members.  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the  conn 
mittee,  which  had  the  appropriation  bill  in 
charge,  felt  himself  bound  to  defend  it,  but  in 
doing  so  to  exclude  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
&Torable  to  the  academy.  Begging  gentlemen, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  their  motion,  he  went  on 
toiaj: 

'^  He  was  now,  and  always  had  been,  in  favor 
of  a  yer^  material  alteration  in  the  oreanization 
of  this  institution.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
gOTermnent  should  educate  more  young  men 
than  were  neeessazy  to  fill  the  annual  vacancies 
in  the  army.  It  was  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
number  now  educated  was  more  than  the  aver- 
age annual  vacancies  in  the  army  required ;  and 
benoe  the  number  of  supernumerary  second 
lientensnts — ^which  he  believed  was  now  some- 
thing like  seventy;  and  would  be  probably 
thirty  more  the  next  year.  This,  however,  did 
not  present  the  true  state  of  the  question.  In 
a  angle  year,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued 
from  the  war  department,  that  all  the  officers 
who  were  in  the  civil  service  of  the  railroad  and 
canal  companies^  Ac,  should  join  their  respeo- 
tire  regiments,  tnere  were  upwards  of  one  hun- 
M  resignations.  Now,  if  these  resignations 
had  not  taken  place,  the  army  would  have  been 
OTerloaded  with  supernumerary  second  lieu- 
tenants. He  was  for  reducing  the  number  of 
cadeta,  but  at  the  same  time  would  make  a  pro- 
vision by  which  parents  and  guardians  should 
haTe  the  privilege  of  sending  their  sons  and 
wards  there  to  be  educated,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  (Mr.  M.  said)  was  the  system 
adopted  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  appeared,  by 
a  document  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  tnere  were 
thne  hundred  and  twen^  gentlemen  cadets, 
and  fifteen  officers  educated  at  the  English  Mil- 
itary Academy,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  it 
3Qind  to  educate  two  hundred  and  twenty 
ets  at  West  Point.  He  agreed  with  much  of 
^^  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
Mioot,  Mr.  Seymour,  that  it  would  be  an  ame- 
lioration of  our  military  service,  to  open  the 
^r  of  promotion  to  meritorious  non-commis- 
siooed  officers  and  privates.    Under  the  present 


system,  no  man  who  was  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  private,  however  meritorious,  had  the 
least  chance  of  promotion.  It  was  true  that 
there  were  instances  of  such  men  getting  com- 
missions, but  they  were  very  rare ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  ranks  of  the  army 
were  filled  with  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
country,  and  desertions  had  prevailed  to  aa 
enormous  extent.  Mr.  McK.  here  gave  from 
the  documents,  the  number  of  annual  deser- 
tions, frt>m  the  vear  1830  to  1836,  showing  aa 
average  of  one  thousand.  He  would  not  now, 
however,  enlarge  on  this  subject  but  would  re- 
serve his  remarks  till  the  bill  for  reorganiring 
the  academy,  which  he  understood  was  to  be 
reported  by  the  Military  Committee,  should 


n 


come  m. 

Mr.  McKay  was  not  counted  among  the  ora- 
tors of  the  House :  he  made  no  pretension  to 
fine  speaking :  but  he  was  one  of  those  busi- 
ness, sensible,  upright  men,  who  always  spoke 
sense  and  reason,  and  to  the  point,  and  general- 
ly gave  more  information  to  the  House  in  a  few 
sentences  than  could  often  be  found  in  one  of 
the  most  pretentions  speeches.  Of  this  chanuy 
ter  were  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
occasion ;  and  in  the  four  statements  that  he 
made,  Jirst,  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  West 
Point  officers  had  resigned  their  commissions  in 
one  year  when  ordered  to  quit  dvil  service  and 
join  their  corps;  seconcUy,  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  seventy  graduates  at  that  time  for 
whom  there  was  no  place  in  the  army ;  thirdly, 
that  at  the  English  Military  Academy,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cadets  and  officers  were 
instructed  at  much  less  expense  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  with  us ;  fourthly^  that  the 
annual  desertions  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  had  averaged  one  thousand  men  per  an- 
num for  six  yefars  together,  these  desertions  re- 
sulting from  want  of  promotion  and  disgust  at 
a  service  which  was  purely  necessary.  Mr. 
McKay  was  followed  by  another  speaker  of  the 
same  class  with  himself— Mr.  Gave  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee ;  who  stood  up  and  said : 

^  That  there  was  no  certain^  that  the  bill  to 
be  reported  by  the  Military  Cfommittee,  which 
the  gentieman  referred  to,  would  be  reached 
this  session ;  and  he  was  therefore  for  efiecting 
a  reform  now  that  the  subject  was  before  them. 
He  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
firom  New  Hampshire  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  submit  another,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  bilL 
or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  any  <»det  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
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Einted ;  and  the  terms  of  Bervice  of  those  who 
Te  wamnts  now  m  the  academy  shall  be 
held  to  cease  from  and  after  four  years  from 
the  time  of  their  respective  appointments.  The 
limitation  of  this  appropriation  noyr  would  put 
an  end  to  the  academy,  unless  the  House  would 
act  on  the  propositions  which  would  be  hereaf- 
ter made.  He  was  satisfied  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  he  would  at  once  abolish  it  but  for 
the  remarks  of  his  friend  from  North  Carolina ; 
he  therefore  hoped  his  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  adopt  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  made." 

Mr.  Harralson,  of  Georgia,  chainnan  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Military  Affairs,  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  his  position  to  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  institution,  which  he  did  in*  a  way 
to  show  that  it  was  indefensible.    He 

<<  Intimated  that  that  committee  would  pro- 
pose some  reductions  in  the  number  of  cadets ; 
and  when  that  proposition  came  before  ihe 
House,  these  amendments  could  be  appropriate- 
ly offered.  The  proposition  would  be  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  cadets  to  the  wants 
of  the  army.  But  this  appropriation  should 
now  be  made ;  and  if^  by  any  reductions  here* 
after  made,  it  should  be  found  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  institution,  the  bal- 
anoc  would  remain  in  the  Treasury,  and  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  countir.  He  explained  the 
drcumstanoes  under  whiclLin  1836^ some  per- 
sons educated  as  cadets  at  West  Pomt  beoone 
dvil  engineers,  and  accepted  employment  on 
projected  lines  of  railroad ;  and  asserted  tlutt 
no  class  of  our  countrymen  were  more  ready  to 
obey  the  call  of  their  country,  in  any  exigency 
which  might  arise." 

Mr.  Orlando  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  made  by  the  chairman  on 
military  affairs,  returned  to  the  charge  of  the 
one  hundred  resignations  in  one  year;  and 
said: 

"  He  had  listened  to  the  apology  or  excuse 
rendered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  for  the  cadets  who  resigned  in 
1836.  And  wnat  was  that  excuse?  Why, 
forsooth,  though  they  had  been  educated  at  the 
goyemment  expense,  yet,  because  tibey  could 
get  better  pay  by  embarking  in  other  pursuits, 
they  deserted  the  serrice  of  the  country  which 
had  educated  them,  and  prepued  them  for  her 
seryibe.  He  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  oom- 
mittee at  present,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  to  those  who  were  in  fayor  of  winding  up 
the  concern,  that  they  ought  not  to  yote  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sinf^le  dollar  to  that  institution, 
tmless  the  same  bill  contained  a  proyision,  in 
language  as  emphatic  as  it  could  he  made,  de- 
danng  that  this  odious,  detestable^  and  ansto- 


cratic  institution,  shall  be  brought  to  a  dose. 
If  it  did  not  cost  this  goremment  a  siog^  dol- 
lar, be  would  still  be  miwillmg  that  it  shoold 
be  kept  up.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  door 
of  promotion  should  be  shut  against  the  hosest 
and  descrying  soldier,  and  tluit  a  few  dui&e 
and  baod-box  heroes,  edocated  at  that  insti- 
tution, should  emoy  the  monopoly  of  all  tbe 
offices.  Mr.  F.  adyerted  to  the  prasent  ooadi- 
tion  of  the  army.  It  was  filled  up^  he  said,  bj 
foreigners.  Natiye  Americana^  to  whom  th^ 
should  naturally  look  as  the  ddfenden  of  the 
country,  were  deterred  from  entering  it  It 
would  be  well,  he  thought,  to  haye  a  conuDittet 
of  myestigation,  that  the  secrets  of  the  pnamh 
house  might  be  disclosed,  and  its  ahoaes  bro<«ht 
tolight'^ 


Mr.  Bjb^/k,  of  Georgia^  proposed  a&  amend* 
ment,  compelling  the  cadets  to  serye  tea  jein, 
and  keeping  up  the  number :  upon  whidi  }b. 
Hale  remarked : 

^The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were 
not  officers  enough :  whereas  the  tnitii  wis 
there  were  more  than  enough  The  dilBcdtT 
was^  there  were  already  too  many.  The  Anaj 
Register  showed  a  list  already  of  asTenty  sa- 
pemumeraries ;  and  more  were  being  tamed 
out  upon  us  eyery  year.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  made  a  meet  unhmy  illiistn- 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  educatmg  odets  for  the 
army,  by  comparing  them  with  the  midshipoKn 
in  the  nayy.  What  was  the  serrioe  raideied 
by  midshipmen  on  board  our  national  Teeaeis? 
Absolutely  none.  They  were  of  no  sort  of  lue ; 
and  predsely  so  was  it  witJi  these  csdets.  He 
denied  that  General  Washington  ever  recop* 
mended  a  military  academy  like  the  present  io' 
stitution ;  and.  if  he  had  done  so,  he  wodi  in- 
stead of  prxxnaiming  it,  haye  endeayoied  to 
shield  his  great  name  from  such  a  reproach.'* 

The  moyement  ended  as  usual,  in  shoviog 
necessity  for  a  reform,  and  in  fidling  to  get  H. 


OHAPTBB  OXII. 

EMieRATlON  TO  THS  COLUMBU  UftL  iSP 
FOUNDATION  OF  ITB  SETILSlfXKT  BT  MMSSh 
CAN  CrnZXNS:  FBfillOMTB  FIK8T  fiXPSDI* 
TION. 

Thx  great  eyent  of  earryiog  tba  Aju^o^^v^ 
race  to  the  shore  <^  the  Padfic  (km,  t^ 
pbnting  that  race  firmly  on  that  sea,  took  plMS 
at  this  tune,  beginning  in  1842;  and  lar^7'^ 
creasing  in  1843.    It  was  notaDadsfthaff^ 
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mmmij  Inding  the  peq^  and  proteethig 
them;  bot,  like  all  the  other  great  emigrations 
md  settl^ents  of  that  race  on  our  continent, 
it  WIS  the  act  of  the  people,  going  forwaid  with- 
out gofenunent  aid  or  coontenanoe,  estahliBhing 
their  poGsession,  and  eompelling  the  government 
to  follow  with  ite  shield,  and  spread  it  «Ter 
them.  So  far  as  the  action  of  the  govemment 
vas  oonoenied,  it  operated  to  endanger  our  title 
to  the  Columhia,  to  prevent  emigratAji,  vid  to 
bear  the  loss  of  the  coontrf.  The  first  great 
step  in  this  unfortunate  direction  was  the  treafy 
of  joint  ooeapation,  as  it  was  called,  of  1818 ;  hj 
which  the  British,  under  the  fidladous  idea  of 
nmtnality,  where  there  was  nothing  mutual, 
were  admitted  to  a  delusive  joint  occupation, 
with  oorsolves,  intended  to  be  equal — ^but  which 
qaiddy  became  exclusive  on  their  part:  and 
WIS  obliged  to  become  so,  from  the  power  and 
organization  of  their  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
ilrady  flanking  the  country  and  ready  to  cross 
orer  and  cover  it.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
Presideiit  Monroe,  under  vrfaose  administration 
this  nnfortunate  treaty  was  made,  to  say  that, 
BiKe  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
View,  the  author  has  been  uilbrmed  by  General 
JesQp  (who  had  the  fact  fhim  Mr.  Monroe  him- 
self at  the  time),  that  his  instructions  had  not 
aatborized  this  arrangement  (which  in  ttd  the 
commissionerB  intimated  in  their  correspond- 
eooe),  and  only  after  much  hesitation  prevailed 
on  htmaelf  to  send  it  to  the  Senate.  That  treaty 
WIS  for  ten  years,  and  the  second  ftlse  step  vfss 
b  its  indefinite  extension  by  another  of  1828,  un- 
til one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  should  give  no- 
tiee  for  its  diacontinuanoe — ^the  mosi  insidious 
ud  permeious  of  all  agreements,  being  so  easy 
to  he  adopted,  and  so  hard  to  be  got  rid  (^  The 
third  great  blunder  was  in  not  settiing  the  Ore- 
9^  questbn  in  the  Ashburton  negotiation,  when 
ve  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  British  govern- 
iMDt  in  its  earnest  desire  to  induce  us  to  with- 
dnw  our  northeastern  boundary  fh>m  the  neighr 
horhood  of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  surrender  a 
part  of  Mabe  for  the  road  from  Halifiuc  to  Que- 
^  The  fourth  step  in  this  series  of  govem- 
nental  blunders,  was  the  recommendation  of 
I^i^esideat  Tyler  to  disooontenanoe  emigration 
^  Oregon,  by  withholding  hmd  from  the  emi- 
Sittta,  until  the  two  governments  had  settled 
the  title— a  contrngency  too  remote  to  be  count- 
^  upon  witiun  any  given  period,  and  which 


every  year's  delay  would  make  more  difficult. 
The  titie  to  the  country  being  thus  endangered 
by  the  acts  of  the  government,  the  saving  of  it 
devolved  upon  the  people — and  they  sayed  it. 
In  1842;  incited  by  numerous  newspaper  publi- 
cations, upwards  of  a  thousand  American  emi- 
grants went  to  the  country,  making  their  long 
pilgrimage  overland  from  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri, with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks 
and  herds,  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
weapons  of  defence — traversing  the  vast  inclined 
plane  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
crossing  that  barrier  (deemed  impassable  by 
Europeans),  and  descending  the  wide  slope 
which  declines  fi!om  the  mountains  to  the 
Paciflc  Six  months  would  be  consumed  in 
this  journey,  filled  with  hardships,  beset  by 
dangers  from  savage  hostility,  and  only  to  be 
prosecuted  in  caravans  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination. The  Burnett  and  Applegates  from 
Missouri  were  among  the  first  leaders,  and  in 
1843,  some  two  thousand  more  joined  the  first 
emigration.  To  check  these  bold  adventurers 
was  the  object  of  the  government :  to  encourage 
them,  was  the  object  of  some  Western  members 
of  Congress,  on  whom  (in  conjunction  with  the 
people)  the  task  of  saving  the  Columbia  evi- 
dentiy  devolved.  These  members  were  ready 
for  their  work,  and  promptiy  began.  Early  in 
the  session,  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  fh>m  Missouri, 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  of  jvhich  these 
were  the  leading  provisions : 

''That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cause  to  be 
erected,  at  suitable  places  and  distances,  a  line 
of  stockade  and  blockhouse  forts,  not  exoeedins 
five  in  number,  from  some  point  on  the  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  rivers  into  the  best  pass  for  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Oregon ;  and,  also,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  lUver. 

''  That  provision  hereafter  shall  be  made  by 
law  to  secure  and  grant  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  one  Bection  of  land,  to  every  white 
male  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upward,  who  snail 
cultivate  and  use  the  same  fbr  five  consecutive 
years ;  or  to  his  heir  or  heirs-at-law,  if  such 
there  be,  in  case  of  his  decease.  And  to  every 
such  inhabitant  or  cultivator  (beinff  a  married 
man^  there  shall  be  granted,  m  addition,  one 
hunored  and  sixty  acres  to  the  wife  of  said  hus- 
band, and  the  like  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  the  fiither  for  Mdi  child  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  yean  he  may  have,  or  whidi 
may  be  bom  within  the  five  years  aforesaid. 

^That.no  sale^  alienation,  or  contraet  of  any 
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kind,  shall  be  TaMd,  of  sadi  landi,  before  the 

Etent  is  issued  therefor ;  nor  shall  the  same  be 
>ble  to  be  taken  in  ezecntion.  or  bound  hj  any 
judgment)  mortgage,  or  UeiL  or  any  kind,  before 
the  patent  is  so  issued ;  and  all  pretended  alien- 
ations or  contracts  for  alienating  such  lands, 
made  before  the  issuing  of  the  patents,  shall  be 
null  and  yoid  against  the  setUer  himself^  his 
wife,  or  widow,  or  against  bis  heirs-at^law,  or 
against  purchasers,  after  ^e  issuing  of  the  pa- 
tent. 

''  That  the  President  is  hereby  authoriied 
and  required  to  appoint  two  additional  Indian 
agents,  with  a  saUry  of  two  thousand  dolhurs 
each,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  (under  his  direction 
and  control)  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  any  or  every  Lidian  tribe 
west  of  any  agen<7  now  established  by  law. 

''  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  appropriated,  out  of  any  mpney  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry 
into  effect  the-  proyisions  of  this  act. 

"*  Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
ciril  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  and  district  courts  of  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  oyer  that 
part  of  the  Indian  territories  lying  west  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  said  territory  of  Iowa,  and 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  State ;  and  alsa  oyer  the  In- 
dian territories  comprising  the  Aocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  country  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  north  of  the 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  may  be  appointed  for  ihd  said 
territory,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to 
the  territory  of  Iowa:  Provided,  That  any  sub- 
ject of  the  government  of  Qreat  Britain,  who 
shall  have  b^  arrested  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  any  crime  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  same  re- 
mains free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Qreat 
Britain,  pursuant  to  stipulations  between  the 
two  powers,  shall  be  debvered  up.  on  proof  of 
his  b!^g  such  British  sulpect  to  tne  nearest  or 
most  convenient  authorities  having  cognizance 
of  such  offence  b^  the  laws  of  Great  Britam,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  prosecuted  and  tried  aooord- 
faig  to  such  laws. 

'<  Sec  3.  And  be  itjurther  enacted,  That  one 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
territory  of  lowa^  in  addition  to  the  number 
now  authorized  by  law,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  appointed,  to  hold  his  office 
b^  the  same  tenure  and  for  the  same  time,  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation,  and  possess  all  the 
powers  and  authority  oonforred  by  law  upon 


the  associate  judges  of  the  said  tamtoiy;  lod 
one  judicial  district  shall  be  or^uuied  by  the 
said  supreme  court,  in  addition  to  the  eiistiog 
number,  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  this  act;  and  a  district  court  shall  be 
held  m  the  said  district  by  the  ju^  of  the  su- 
preme court,  at  such  times  and  pboes  is  the 
sai<^  court  uudl  direct;  and  the  said  district 
court  shall  possess  all  the  powers  aqd  suthoritj 
vested  in  the  present  district  courts  of  the  siid 
territory,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  appMBt  its 
own  clerk. 

^  ^  Sec.  4  And  be  itjurther  enacted,  Thituj 
justice  of  the  peac^  appointed  in  and  for  the 
territories  described  m  the  second  section  of  this 
act,  shall  have  power  to  cause  all  ofleodeis 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales  to  be  a^ 
rested  by  such  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  ix 
that  purpose,  and  to  oomndt  such  orciden  to 
safe  custody  for  triaL  in  the  same  cues  and  in 
the  manner  provided  1^  law  in  relation  to  the 
Territory  of  Iowa ;  and  to  cause  the  ofiendm 
so  committed  to  be  couToyed  to  the  phoe  a^ 
pointed  for  the  holding  of  a  dwtiict  eoort  for 
the  said  Territorr  of  lowm,  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient to  the  place  of  soch  oommitoMnt,  there 
to  be  detained  for  trial  by  such  persons  as  shaU 
be  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  any  lodge  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  said  Territory ;  or  where  such  ofiendefs 
are  British  sulgects,  to  cause  them  to  be  <k- 
livered  to  the  nearest  and  most  convouent  Brit- 
ish authoriUea,  as  hereinbefiire  provided;  and 
the  expenses  of  such  commitment,  removal,  and 
detention,  shall  be  pdd  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  by  law  in  respect  to  the  fiees  of  the 
marshal  of  the  said  terntmy." 

These  provisions  are  all  just  and  veoamry 
for  the  aooomplishment  of  their  object,  and 
careftdly  firamed  to  promote  emigration,  and  to 
avoid  collisions  with  the  British,  or  hostilities 
with  the  Indians.  The  land  grants  were  the 
grand  attractive  feature  to  the  enugrants:  ibe 
provision  for  leaving  British  oflhnders  to  British 
jurisdiction  was  to  avoid  a  dash  of  jurisActioBi^ 
and  to  be  on  an  equally  with  the  Britisb 
settlers  over  whom  the  British  Pariiameat  bad 
already  extended  the  kws  of  Canada;  and  the 
boundaries  within  which  our  settkn  vere  to 
be  protected,  were  predaely  those  agreed  190B 
three  years  later  in  a  treaty  between  the  tvo 
powers.  The  provisions  were  all  ueusurT  ^ 
their  olject,  and  carefully  fhuned  to  avoid  lafiM^ 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  unlbrtanate  treaty  ef 
1818;  butthebUleooounteredastieinoiiitt^ 
Ibr  a  long  time  a  nearly  balannwl,  0|ve»«B 
in  the  Senate— some  <^iposed  to  the  vhote  ob- 
ject of  settling  the  ooontiy  at  any 
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torts  present  settlement,  numj  to  the  fear  of 
ooUiaon  with  the  British  subSeets  alretdj  there, 
or  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  Mr.  Mo- 
DufSe  took  broad  ground  against  it 

*^For  whose  benefit  are  we  bound  to  pass  this 
bill?  Who  are  to  go  there,  along  the  Ime  of 
militarj  posts,  and  take  possession  of  the  only 
part  <tf  the  territory  fit  to  occupy — that  part 
lying  upon  the  sea-coast,  a  strip  less  than  one 
himdred  miles  in  width ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  rest  of  the  territory  consists  of 
mooDtains  abnost  inaccessible,  and  low  lands 
which  are  covered  with  stone  and  TOlcanic  re- 
muns,  where  rain  never  falls,  except  during  the 
spring ;  and  even  on  the  coast  no  rain  fiJls,  from 
April  to  October,  and  tor  the  remainder  of  the 
year  there  is  nothing  but  rain.  Why,  sir,  of 
what  use  wiU  this  be  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 
I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of 
SQoff  for  the  whole  territory.  I  wish  to  God 
we  did  not  own  it.  I  wish  it  was  an  impassable 
barrier  to  secure  us  against  the  intrusion  of 
others.  This  is  the  character  of  the  country. 
Who  are  we  to  send  there?    Do  you  think 

?)ar  honest  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
ork,  or  even  Ohio  or  Missouri,  will  abandon 
their  (arms  to  go  upon  any  such  enterprise  as 
this?  God  forbid  1  if  any  man  who  is  tsi  go 
to  that  country,  under  the  temptations  of  this 
bill,  was  my  chad— if  he  was  an  honest  indus- 
trious man,  I  would  say  to  him,  for  God's  sake 
do  not  go  there.  Ton  will  not  better  your  con- 
ditioQ.  You  will  exchanse  the  comforts  <tf 
hopie,  and  the  happiness  of  civilised  life,  for  the 
pains  and  periLa  of  a  precarious  existence.  But 
if  I  had  a  son  whose  conduct  was  such  as  made 
him  a  fit  subject  for  Bota^  Baj,  I  would  say 
in  the  name  of  God,  go.  This  is  my  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  settlement.  Now. 
what  are  we  to  gun  by  making  the  settlement  ? 
In  what  shape  are  our  expenditures  there  to  be 
returned  ?  When  are  we  to  get  any  revenue 
from  the  citizens  of  ours  who  go  to  that  disrtant 
territoi7~3,300  miles  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  1  have  it  fh)m  the  senator  from  Mis- 
>OQri  ?  What  return  are  the^  going  to  make  us 
for  protecting  them  with  militan'  posts,  at  the 
expense  at  the  outset  of  $200,000,  and  swelling 
i^ereafter  God  knows  how  much — ^probably 
equalliup  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Florida 
▼V.  What  will  they  return  us  for  this  enormous 
expense,  after  we  have  tempted  them,  by  this  bill, 
to  leave  their  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  to  go 
opon  this  wild  and  gambling  adventure,  in  which 
their  blood  is  to  be  staked?  " 

Besides  repulsing  the  eountry  as  worthless, 
Mr.  McDuffle  argued  that  there  was  danger  in 
talung  possession  of  it— that  the  provisions  of 
the  hill  conflicted  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
tteaty  of  1818-«id  that  Gi«at  Britain,  though 
denrous  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  would 


be  forced  into  war  in  defence  of  her  rights  and 
honor.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  opposed  as 
his  colleagae  to  the  passi^  of  the  bill,  but  not 
for  the  same  reasons.  He  deemed  the  country 
well  worth  having,  and  presenting  great  com- 
mercial advantages  in  communicating  with 
China  and  J^yan,  which  should  not  be  lost. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  my  eloquent  and  able 
colleague  that  the  counti^  is  worthless.  He 
has  underrated  it,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate. 
It  contuns  a  vast  deal  of  land,  it  is  true,  that  is 
barren  and  worthless ;  but  not  a  little  that  is 
highly  productive.  To  that  may  be  added  its 
commercial  advantages,  which  will,  in  tirae^ 
prove  to  be  great.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
important  events  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Asia.  As  great  as  they  are,  they  are  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  a  similar  character, 
wMch  must  foUow  at  no  distant  day.  What 
has  taken  place  in  China,  will,  in  a  few  years^ 
be  followed  in  Japan,  and  all  the  eastern  por* 
tions  of  that  continent.  Their  ports,  like  the 
ChiiMee^  will  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of  that 
large  portion  of  Asia,  containing  nearly  half  of 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  globe,  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  be 
placed  within  the  pales  of  European  and  Ameri* 
can  intercourse  and  civilization.  A  vast  market 
will  be  created,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  be 
given  to  commerce.  No  small  portion  of  the 
share  that  would  fall  to  us  with  this  populous 
and  industrious  portion  of  the  ^obe,  is  destined 
to  pass  through  the  ports  of  the  Oregon  Terri* 
tory  to  the  vidley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of 
talung  the  circuitous  and  long  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn ;  or  the  still  longer,  round  the  Caps 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  mainly  because  I  place 
this  high  estimate  on  its  prospective  value,  that 
I  am  so  solicitous  to  preserve  it^  and  so  adverse 
to  this  bill,  or  any  other  precipitate  measure  * 
which  might  terminate  in  its  loss.  If  I  thought 
less  of  its  valuOj  or  if  I  regarded  our  title  less 
clear,  my  opposition  would  be  less  decided." 


Infiraction  of  the  treaty  and  danger  of 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  defending  a  pos 
session  so  remote-*-^e  present  empty  condition 
of  the  treasury — were  further  reasons  urged  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  fiivor  of  rejecting  the  bill ;  but 
having  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  saving  our 
title  to  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to 
show  lus  mode  of  doing  so,  and  fell  upon  the 
same  plan  to  ripen  and  secure  our  title,  which 
others  believed  was  wholly  relied  upon  by 
Great  Britain  to  ripen  and  secure  hers — ^Time  I 
an  element  which  only  worked  in  favor  of  the 
possessor;  and  that  possessor  was  now  Great 
Britain.    On  this  head  he  said : 
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^  The  question  presents  itselfj  how  shall  we 
prosoTTC  this  country  ?  There  is  only  one  meens 
bj  which  it  can  he ;  hut  Uuit,  fortunately,  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all — time,  l\me  is  acting 
ibr  us ;  and,  if  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to 
trust  its  operation,  it  will  assert  and  maintam 
our  right  with  resistless  force,  without  costing  a 
cent  of  money,  or  a  drop  of  blood.  There  is 
often  in  the  affairs  of  goyemment,  more  efB- 
oiency  and  wisdom  in  nonr-action,  than  in  action. 
All  we  want  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case,  is 
'  a  wise  and  masterly  inactiyity.'  Our  popma- 
tion  is  rolling  towards  the  shores  of  the  Padfie, 
with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  we  realize.  It 
it  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leayes 
anticipation  behind.  In  the  period  of  Uurty- 
two  ^ears  which  have  elapsed  since  I  took  my 
■eat  m  the  other  House,  the  Indian  firontier  has 
receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the  West  At  that 
time,  our  population  was  much  less  than  half 
what  it  is  now.  It  was  then  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually ; 
it  is  now  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand; 
and  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  something 
more  than  three  per  cent,  compound  annualhr. 
At  that  rate^  it  will  soon  reach  the  yearly 
increase  of  a  million.  If  to  this  be  added,  that 
the  region  west  of  Arkansas  and  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  Riyer,  is 
occupied  by  half  ciyilized  tribes,  who  have  their 
brnds  secured  to  them  by  treaty  (and  which 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  population  in  that 
direction),  and  that  this  great  and  increasing  tide 
will  be  forced  to  take  the  comparatiyely  narrow 
ehannel  to  the  north  of  that  riyer  and  south  of 
our  northern  boundary,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  strength  with  which  the  cur- 
rent will  run  in  that  direction,  and  how  soon  it 
will  reach  the  eastern  gorges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  will  soon— fi?  sooner  than  an- 
ticipated—reach the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be 
^  read^  to  pour  inf)  the  Oregon  Twritory,  when 
it  "Will  come  into  xir  possession  without  resist- 
ance or  struggle  ir,  if  there  should  be  resist- 
ance, it  would  be  Ixhle  and  ineffectual.  We 
would  then  be  as  much  stronger  there^  compa- 
ratively, than  Great  Britain,  as  she  is  now 
stronger  than  we  are ;  and  it  would  then  be  as 
idle  in  her  to  attempt  to  assert  and  m^wt^in 
her  ezclusiye  claim  to  the  territory  asainst  us, 
as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it  against 
her.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  abide  our  time,  and  it 
will  accomplish  all  that  we  desire,  with  fitr 
more  certainty  and  with  infinitely  less  sacrifice, 
than  we  can  without  it." 

Mr.  Calhoun  averred,  and  very  truly,  that  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  did  not  grow  out  of  any 
opposdtion  to  the  growth  of  the  West— declared 
himself  always  friendly  to  the  interesto  of  that 
great  section  of  our  country,  and  referred  to  his 
course  when  he  was  Secretary  at  war  to  prove 
it. 


**!  go  hack  to  the  time  when  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  At  that  carijr 
period  I  turned  my  attention  particolaily  to  tliB 
mterest  of  the  West  I  saw  that  it  Tequrei 
increased  security  to  its  loxig  line  of  frontier, 
and  greater  fibcihty  of  carrying  on  mteroonm 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  to 
enable  it  to  develope  ito  resources— eqwdilly 
that  of  ito  fiuvtraae.  To  give  the  required 
security,  I  ordered  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
army  to  that  frontier ;  and  to  affovd  Adlity  lod 
protection  for  carT3ring  on  the  fur^n^  the 
militery  posto  were  moved  much  higher  np  tlie 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Under  the 
increased  security  and  facility  which  these 
measures  afforded,  the  fur^trade  leoeired  e 
ftetit  impulse.  It  extended  across  the  oontiiieat 
m  a  short  time,  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  end 
south  to  the  British  and  Mexican  frootieft; 
yielding  in  a  few  years,  as  steted  by  the  Scutor 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Linnj,  half  a  millioii  of  dol- 
lars annually.  But  I  stopped  not  there.  I  eev 
that  individual  enterprise  on  our  part,  hoveier 
great,  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the 

S>werful  incorporated  Canadian  and  HodMU 
ay  Companies,  and  that  additional  meaanree 
were  necessary  to  secure  permanently  our  fiu*- 
trade.  For  that  purpose  I  proposed  to  establish 
a  pist  still  higher  up  the  Missouri,  at  the  mootli 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  to  pn  soeh 
unity  and  efficienqr  to  our  intraxJurse  and  trade 
with  the  Indian  tribes  between  our  Westen 
frontier  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  woidd  enable 
our  citiaens  ensaged  in  the  fur-trade  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  British  traders.  Had 
the  measures  proposed  been  adopted,  we  woold 
not  now  have  to  listen  to  the  complunt,  eo  fre- 
quently uttered  in  this  discussion,  <tf  the  loes  of 
that  trade." 

The  inconsistent  aigument  of  Mr.  McDvfie, 
that  the  country  was  worthless,  and  yet  that 
Great  Britain  would  go  to  war  for  it,  was  thns 
answered  by  Mr.  Linn : 

*^  The  senator  from  South  CaroBna  tomevfaat 
inconsistently  urges  that  the  country  is  bkak 
barrexi,  volcanic,  rocky,  a  waste  alwajs  flooded 
when  it  is  not  parched ;  and  insists  that,  worth- 
less as  it  is,  Great  Britein  wiU  go  at  once  to  war 
for  it  Strang  that  she  should  in  1818  baft 
held  so  tenaciously  to  what  is  so  worthkss! 
Stranger  still,  that  she  should  have  stock  fct 
closer  to  it  in  1827,  when  she  had  had  itill 
ampler  time  to  learn  the  bootlessnesB  of  the 
possession!  And  strangest  of  all,  that  she 
should  still  ding  to  it  with  the  gnq>  of  desthl 
Sir.  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thmking  that  ehe 
and  the  senator  have  formed  a  veiy  diftieit 
estinuite  of  the  territory,  and  that  die  is  (as  ahe 
ought  to  be)  a  (jood  deal  the  better  infonned. 
She  knows  well  ito  soil  climate,  and  phyaeal  re- 
sources, and  perfectly  comprehends  its  eoaMr* 
cial  ana  geographical  importance.  And  know- 
ing all  this,  she  was  ready  to  sink  all  senae  ef 
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nitieo,  stifte  all  respect  for  our  dear  tatle^  and 
U8ten  to  root  ber  interests  m  the  soil,  so  as  to 
ncare  the  strmig,  eT«n  ^en  most  wromeftil. 


The  danger  of  waiting  for  Great  Britain  to 
strengthen  her  daim  was  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Umi,  bj  what  bad  happened  in  Maine.  In  1814 
the  proposed  to  porcbase  the  part  she  wanted. 
She  afterwards  endeavored  to  negotiate  for  a 
xjsfat  of  way  across  tbe  State.  Failmg  in  that 
attempted  negotiation,  as  in  tbe  offer  to  pur- 
chase, she  boldly  set  up  a  claim  to  all  sbe  wanted 
—demanded  it  as  matter  of  rigbt — and  obtuned 
it  by  the  Asbburton  treaty — tbe  United  States 
piying  Massacbusetts  and  Mune  for  tbe  dis- 
membered part.  Deprecating  a  like  result  from 
temporizing  measures  with  respect  to  Oregon, 
Mr.  Lmn  said : 

""So  Httle  before  1813  or  1814  did  Great 
Britiui  ever  doubt  your  claim  to  the  lately  con- 
tested tenitory  in  Maine,  that  in  1814  she  pro- 
posed to  purchase  that  part  of  it  which  she  de- 
ared.  Sne  next  treated  for  a  right  of  way.  It 
ms  refused ;  and  she  then  set  up  a  claim  to  tbe 
fiolL  This  method  has  sped  no  ill  with  her; 
for  she  has  got  what  she  wanted,  and  made  tou 
?iT  for  it.  Her  Oregon  game  is  the  same. 
Sbe  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  strip  of  territory 
north  of  the  Oregon^  and  seems  determined  to 
Diode  it  from  us,  either  by  drcumyention  or 
nroe.  Aware  of  tbe  political  as  well  as  l^al 
adrantages  of  x>ossession,  she  is  strengthening 
ben  in  every  way  not  too  directly  responsible. 
Sbe  is  selecting  and  occupying  tbe  best  lands, 
tile  most  fitvorable  sites.  These  she  secures  to 
the  settlers  under  contracts.  For  any  counter- 
action of  yours,  sbe  may  take,  and  is  taking, 
possession  of  the  whole  territoiy.  She  has  ap- 
propriated sites  for  mills,  manufactories,  and 
sums.  If  one  of  these  has  been  abandoned  for 
a  better,  she  reverts  to  it,  if  a  dtizen  of  yours 
Ottapies  it,  and  ejects  him.  Sbe  tells  her  people 
ahe  will  protect  them  in  whatever  they  have 
laid,  or  may  lay,  their  bands  upon.  If  die  can 
kgitimatdy  do  this,  why  may  not  we  ?  Is  this 
i  joint  oocupatkm  of  wnich  sbe  is  to  have  the 
aole  benefit  ?  Had  you  as  many  cttiiens  there 
as  she.  you  would  be  compelled  to  protect  them ; 
and  ii  you  have  not^  why  is  it  but  becMise  she 
keeps  them  ol^  and  you  refuse  to  offer  them  the 
bMiaoements  which  sbe  holds  out  1  Give  them 
ft  prospective  grant  of  lands,  and  insure  them 
the  shelter  of  your  laws,  and  they  wUl  soon  con- 
i^cgate  there  in  force  enough  to  secure  your 
rights  and  their  own." 

The  losses  already  sustained  by  our  dtizens 
frnn  the  ravages  of  Indians,  indted  against  them 
bj  the  British  Hudson  Bay  company,  were 


stated  by  Mr.  Linn  upon  good  authority,  to  be 
fiye  hundred  men  in  lives  taken  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  tbe  joint  occupation  treaty,  and  half  a 
million  of  dollars  in  property  robbed  or  de- 
stroyed, besides  getting  exclusive  possession  of 
our  soil,  and  the  command  of  our  own  Indians 
within  our  ovm  limits :  and  he  then  contrasted 
this  backwardness  to  protect  our  own  citizens 
on  their  own  soil  with  the  readiness  to  expend 
untold  amounts  on  the  protection  of  our  dtizens 
engaged  in  foreigi^  commerce ;  and  even  in  going 
to  the  coast  of  ^  fHca  to  guard  the  freedom  of 
tbe  negro  race. 

^  Wherever  your  sails  whiten  the  sea,  in  no 
matter  what  clime,  against  no  matter  whom, 
the  national  arm  stretches  out  its  protection. 
Every  where  but  in  this  unhappy  territory,  the 
persons  and  the  pursuits  of  your  dtizens  are 
watched  over.  You  count  no  cost  when  other 
interests  are  concerned,  when  other  rights  are 
assailed ;  but  you  recoil  here  fi*om  a  trifline  ap- 
propriation to  an  object  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  because  it  enlists  no  sectiond  in- 
fluence. Contrast,  for  instance^  your  supineness 
about  the  Oreeon  Territory,  with  your  alacrity 
to  establish,  for  guarding  the  slave  coast  and 
Liberia,  a  squadron  costing  $600,000  annually, 
and  which  you  have  bound  yourself  by  treaty 
to  keep  up  for  five  years,  with  great  exposure 
of  lives  and  yessels.  By  stipulation,  eighty 
guns  (one-twelfth  of  your  force  afloat)  is  kept 
upon  this  service ;  ana,  as  your  naval  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  about  seven  millions  a  year, 
this  (its  twelfth  part)  wiU  make,  in  fiye  years, 
three  millions  bestowed  in  watching  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  ^uardine  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
race !  For  this  you  lavish  millions ;  and  you 
grudee  9100,000  to  the  great  American  and  nar 
tioniu  object  of  assertingyour  territorid  rights 
and  settling  your  soiL  You  grant  at  once  what 
furthers  the  dave  policy  of  a  rival  power,  and 
deny  the  means  of  rescumg  fh>m  its  grasp  your 
own  property  and  soiL" 

This  African  squadron  has  now  been  kept  up 
more  than  twice  fiye  years,  and  promises  to  be 
perpetud ;  for  there  was  that  delusive  clause  in 
the  article,  so  tempting  to  all  temporizing  spirits, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  tbe  five  years,  the  squad- 
ron was  still  to  be  kept  up  until  the  United  States 
should  give  notice  to  terminate  the  artide.  This 
idea  of  notice  to  terminate  a  treaty,  so  easy  to 
put  in  it,  and  so  difficult  to  be  given  when  en- 
tanglement and  use  combine  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  was  shown  to  be  almost  impossible  in 
this  treaty  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Columbia. 
I  Mr.  Calhoun  bad  demanded  of  Mr.  Linn,  why 
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not  gire  the  notioe  to  terminate  the  trea^  be- 
fore proceeding  to  settle  the  coontiy  ?  to  which 
be  answered : 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
bounI  has  urged  that  we  shoald,  first  of  all, 
giye  the  twelye  months'  notice  of  our  renuncia- 
tion of  the  treaty.  He  [Mr.  Linn]  could  only 
answer  that  he  had  repeatedly,  by  resolutions, 
urged  that  course  in  former  years ;  but  always 
in  vain.  He  had  ever  been  met  with  the  answer : 
'This  is  not  the  proper  time — wait'  Mean- 
while, the  adverse  possession  was  going  on,  for- 
tifying from  year  to  year  the  British  dium  and 
the  British  resources,  to  make  it  good.  Mr. 
Madison  had  encouraged  the  bold  and  well-ar- 
ranged scheme  of  Astor  to  fortify  and  colonize. 
He  was  dispossessed ;  and  the  nucleus  of  empire 
which  his  establishments  formed,  passed  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  now 
the  great  instrument  of  English  aggrandizement 
{n  that  quarter.  The  senator  insists  that,  by 
the  treaty^  there  should  be  a  joint  possession. 
Be  it  so,  It  you  wilL  But  where  is  our  part  of 
this  joint  possession  ?  In  what  does  it  consist, 
or  has  it  consisted  ?  We  have  no  posts  there, 
no  agent,  no  military  power  to  protect  tradere. 
Nay,  indeed,  no  traders  1  For  tney  haye  disap- 
peared before  foreign  competition ;  or  fidlen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  rifle,  the  tomahawk,  or  the  scalp- 
ing knife  of  those  savages  whom  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  can  always  make  the  instruments 
of  systematic  massacre  of  adventurous  rivals." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  at  large  in  defence  of  the 
bill,  and  first  of  the  clause  in  it  allotting  land 
to  the  settlers,  saying : 

''The  objections  to  this  bill  grew  out  of  the 
clause  granting  land  to  the  settlers,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  grants  themselves,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
tnr^  which  the  grants  would  seem  to  imply. 
This  was  the  objection ;  for  no  one  defended  the 
title  of  the  British  to  one  inch  square  of  the 
valley  of  Oregon.  The  senator  fh>m  Arkansas 
[Mr.  SsviER],  who  has  just  spoken,  had  well 
said  that  this  was  an  objection  to  the  whole  bill ; 
for  the  rest  would  be  worth  nothing,  without 
these  grants  to  the  settlers.  Nobody  would  go 
there  without  the  inducement  of  land.  The 
British  had  planted  a  power  there — ^the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company — ^in  which  the  old  Northwest 
Company  was  merged ;  and  this  power  was  to 
them  in  the  New  World  what  the  East  India 
company  was  to  them  in  the  Old  World:  it 
was  an  arm  of  the  government,  and  did  every 
thing  for  the  government  which  policy,  or  trea- 
ties prevented  it  from  doing  for  itself.  This 
company  was  settling  and  colonizing  the  Colum- 
bia for  the  British  government,  and  we  wish 
American  citizens  to  settle  and  colonize  it  for 
us.  The  British  eovemment  gives  inducement 
to  this  company,   it  gives  them  trade,  commerce, 


an  exclusive  charter,  laws,  and  national  pffole^ 
tion.    We  must  give  inducement  also ;  and  ov 
inducement  must  be  land  and  protection.  Gnnti 
of  land  will  cany  settlers  there ;  and  tbe  aena- 
tor  from  OMo  [Mr.  Tjlppan]  was  treading  in 
the  tracks  of  Mr.  Jefiferson  (perhaps  Tithoat 
having  read  his  recommendation,  althoQgh  he 
has  rnd  much)  when  he  proposed,  m  his  specdi 
of  yesterday,  to  plant  50.000  setUers,  with  their 
50,000  rifles,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oregon.   Mr. 
Jefferson  had  proposed  the  same  thing  m  regird 
to  Louisiana.    He  proposed  that  we  shoold  let- 
tle  that  vast  domain  when  we  acquired  it ;  ud 
for  that  purpose,  that  donations  of  land  shoold 
be  made  to  the  first  30,000  settiers  who  should 
go  there.    This  was  the  right  doctrine,  and  the 
old  doctrine.  The  white  race  were  a  land-loTiqg 
people,  and  had  a  right  to  possess  it,  beanae 
they  used  it  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Creator.    The  white  race  went  for  land,  and 
they  will  continue  to  go  for  it,  and  will  go  where 
they  can  get  it.    Europe,  Asia,  and  Amelia^ 
have  been  settled  by  thmn  in  this  way.  All  the 
States  of  this  Union  have  been  so  settled.  The 
principle  is  founded  in  their  nature  and  in  God's 
command ;  nod  it  will  continue  to  be  obejred. 
The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  a  vast  field  open 
to  the  settler.    It  is  ours,  and  our  peopk  tre 
beginning  to  go  upon  it.    Tbej  go  under  the 
expectation  of  gettmg  land ;  and  that  expectir 
tion  must  be  confirmed  to  them.    This  \m  pr> 
poses  to  confirm  it ;  and  if  it  £uls  in  this  ]«>• 
ticuUr,  it  fails  m  all.    There  is  notiung  left  to 
induce  emimticm;  and  emigration  is  tbe  only 
thing  which  can  save  the  country  ftom  thi 
British,  acting  through  tiieir  powenul  agent—' 
the  Hudson  Say  Company." 

Mr.  Benton  then  showed  Irom  a  report  d 
Miyor  Pilcher,  Superintendent  of  IndisD  Afiii^ 
and  who  had  visited  the  Columbia  Riter,  thet 
actual  colonization  was  going  on  there,  attended 
by  every  circumstance  that  indicated  ownenhip 
and  the  design  of  a  permanent  settiement  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  principal  of  these  Britiah  €»• 
tablishments,  for  there  are  many  of  them  within 
our  boundaries,  is  thus  described  by  Uij^ 
Pilcher: 

("This  fort  is  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  Ooloi- 
bia,  nearly  opposite  the  month  <tf  the  MnltnoniK 
in  the  region  <^  tide-water,  and  near  the  M 
of  ship  navigation.  It  is  a  grand  position,  hott 
in  a  military  and  oommerdal  point  of  ricy,Md 
formed  to  command  the  whole  region  watotd 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  tribntaries.  The  nr- 
rouncUng  country,  both  in  dimate  and  soil « 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  pomilatiaD ;  tod 
its  resources  in  timber  give  ample  frdhties  nr 
ship-bmlding.  This  post  is  fortified  wiOia^ 
non ;  and,  having  been  selected  as  the  P"'''^ 
or  master  position,  no  pains  have  been  spawd 
to  strengthen  or  improve  it    For  this  pon^ 
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tbeoU  post  neur  tlie  moaUi  of  the  rifw  has 
been  abtiidoiied.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty  teres  of  ground  are  in  cultiyatkni ;  and 
the  product  m  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  pota- 
toes, and  other  TegetablB&.  is  eqw  to  what  is 
known  in  the  best  parts  or  the  united  States. 
Domestic  animals  are  numerous— the  homed 
cattle  havinff  been  stated  to  me  at  three  hun- 
dred ;  hogs,  norses,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  proper- 
tkm;  sIm,  the  usual  domestic  fowls:  every 
thing,  in  fact,  indicating  a  permanent  establish- 
ment. Ship-building  has  commenced  at  this 
plaoe.  One  vessel  hta  been  built  and  rigged, 
sent  to  sea,  and  employed  in  the  trade  ofthe 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  also  met  a  genUemaiL  on  my 
way  to  Lake  Winnipec^  at  the  portage  between 
the  Colombia  and  Athabasca,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Fort  Golville,  with 
a  master  ship-carpenter,  and  who  was  destined 
for  fort  Vancouver,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
ashipofoonsiderabie  burden.  Both  grist  and 
saw-mills  have  been  built  at  Fort  Vancouver: 
with  the  latter,  they  saw  the  timber  which  is 
needed  for  their  own  use,  and  also  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  upon  the  former, 
their  wheat  is  manufactured  into  flour.  And, 
from  all  that  I  could  learn,  this  important  nost 
is  silently  growing  up  into  a  colony ;  and  is, 
perhaps,  mtended  as  a  future  military  and  na- 
val station,  which  was  not  expected  to  be 
delifered  up  at  the  expiration  <^  tiie  treaty 
which  granted  them  a  temporary  and  joint  poe- 
session.'' 

Mr.  Benton  made  a  brief  deduction  of  our 
title  to  the  Columbia  to  the  49th  parallel  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  rapidly  traced  the 
Tarions  British  attempts  to  encroach  upon  that 
line^  the  whole  of  which,  though  earnestly  made 
iad  perseveringly  continued,  failed  to  follow 
that  great  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  thus  made  this 
deduction  of  title : 


was  acquired  hi  1803.  In  the 
very  instant  of  signing  the  treaty  which  brought 
OS  that  province,  another  treaty  was  signed  in 
london  (without  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
done  in  Paris),  fixing,  among  other  things,  the 
Inie  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missis- 
■ppL  This  treaty,  signed  by  Mr.  Rufus  King 
>ad  Lord  Hawkesbury,  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  without  reference  to  the  Senate,  on 
iooonnt  of  the  fifth  article  (which  reUted  to  the 
line  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the 
)Md  of  the  Mississippi),  for  fear  it  might  com- 
promise the  northern  boundary  <^  T^niMftm^ 
tad  the  line  of  49  degrees.  In  this  negotiation 
of  1803.  the  British  made  no  attempt  on  the 
^  of  tne  49th  degree,  because  it  was  not  then 
niown  to  them  that  we  had  acquired  Louisiana; 
nt  Mr.  Jefierson,  having  a  knowledge  of  thk 


aoquisilion,  was  determined  that  nothing  shooM 
be  done  to  compromise  our  rights^  or  to  unset- 
tle the  boundaries  established  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht 

^^  Another  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain  in  1807,  between  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
William  Pinckney  on  one  side,  and  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Auckland  on  the  other.  The  English 
were  now  fully  possessed  of  the  hct  that  we 
bad  acquired  Louisiana,  and  become  a  party  to 
the  line  of  49  degrees }  and  they  set  themselves 
openly  to  woric  to  destroy  that  line.  The  cor* 
respondenoe  of  the  ministers  shows  the  perti- 
nacihr  of  these  attempts ;  and  the  instmctionB 
of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1818  (when  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Mr.  Monroe),  to  Messrs.  Rush  and 
Gallatin,  then  in  London,  charged  with  negotia- 
ting a  convention  on  points  left  unsettled  at 
Ghent,  condense  the  history  of  the  mutual  pro- 
positions then  made.  Finally^  an  article  was 
agreed  upon,  in  which  the  British  succeeded  in 
mutilati]^  tne  line,  and  stopping  it  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  treaty  of  1807  shared  the 
fiite  of  that  of  1803,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
It  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate^  because  it  dia  not  contain  an 
explicit  renunciation  of  die  pretension  of  im- 
pressment ! 

^At  Ghent  the  attempt  was  renewed:  the 
arrest  of  the  line  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
agreed  upon,  but  the  British  coupled  with  thenr 
proposition  a  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  access  to  it  through  the 
territories  of  tne  United  States;  and  this  de- 
mand occasioned  the  whole  article  to  be  omit- 
ted. The  Ghent  treaty  was  signed  without  any 
stipulation  on  the  subject  of  the  line  along  the 
49th  deerec,  and  that  point  became  a  principal 
object  of  the  ministers  charged  with  completing 
at  London,  in  1818,  the  subjects  unfinished  at 
Ghent  in  1814.  Thus  the  British  were  again 
foiled;  but,  true  to  their  design,  they  perse- 
^vered  and  accomplished  it  in  the  convention 
signed  at  London  in  1818.  That  convention 
arrested  the  line  at  the  mountains,  and  opened 
the  Columbia  to  the  joint  occuplation  of  the 
British;  and,  being  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  it  has  become  binding  and  obligatory 
on  the  country.  But  it  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked,  or  undervalued,  in  this  case,  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1818  that  this  arrestation  of  the 
line  took  place ;  that  up  to  that  period  it  was 
in  full  force  in  all  its  extent,  and,  consequently^ 
in  full  foroe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  a  com- 
plete bar  (leaving  out  all  other  barriers)  to  any 
British  acauisition,  by  discovery,  souUi  of  49 
degrees  in  North  Ajnerica." 

The  President  in  his  message  had  said  that 
^'mformal  oonferences"  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the 
subject  of  the  Columbia,  but  he  had  not  oom- 
mumcated  them.     Mr.  Benton  obtamed  a  call 
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jf  the  Senate  for  them:  the  President  answered 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  pablic  interest  to 
make  them  public.  That  was  a  strange  answer, 
seeing  that  all  claims  bj  either  part7,  and  all 
negotiations  on  the  subjects  between  them, 
whether  concluded  or  not,  and  whether  sno- 
cessful  or  not  should  be  communicated. 

"  The  President^  in  his  message  recommend- 
ing the  peace  treaty^  informs  us  that  the  Co- 
lumbia was  the  subject  of  ^informal  confer- 
ences "  between  the  negotiators  of  that  treaty ; 
but  that  it  could  not  then  be  included  among 
the  subjects  of  formal  negotiation.  This  was 
an  ominous  annunciation,  and  should  have  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  President  to  a  sreat  danger. 
If  the  peace  mission,  which  came  here  to  settle 
every  thing,  and  which  had  so  much  to  gain  in 
the  Maine  boundary  and  the  African  allianoe ; — if 
this  mission  could  not  agree  with  us  about  the 
Columbia,  what  mission  ever  can  ?  To  an  inquiry 
from  the  Senate  to  know  the  natore  and  extent 
of  these  "  informal  conferences  "  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  to  learn  the 
reason  why  the  Columbia  question  could  not 
have  been  mduded  among  the  subjects  of  formal 
negotiation — ^to  these  inquiries,  the  President 
answers,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  to  communicate  these  things.  This 
is  a  strange  answer,  and  most  unexpected. 
We  have  no  political  secrets  in  our  country, 
neither  among  ourselves  nor  with  foreigners. 
On  tills  subject  of  the  Columbia,  especially,  we 
have  no  secrets.  Every  thing  in  relation  to  it 
has  been  published.  All  the  conferences  hereto- 
fore have  been  made  public  The  protocols,  the 
minutes,  the  conversations,  on  both  sides,  have 
all  been  published.  The  British  have  published 
their  claim,  such  as  it  is:  we  have  published 
ours.  The  public  documents  are  full  of  them, 
and  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  question  itseli 
to  require  secrecy.  The  negotiator,  and  not  the 
subject,  may  require  aecrecj.  Propositions  may 
have  been  made,  and  listened  to,  which  no  pre- 
vious administration  would  tolerate,  and  which 
it  may  be  deemed  prudent  to  conceal  until  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  the  ciy 
of  war  can  be  raised  to  ravish  its  ratification 
from  us.  All  previous  admimstrations^  while 
claiming  the  whole  vallev  of  the  Columbu^  have 
refused  to  admit  a  particle  of  British  claim  south 
of  49  degrees.  Mr.  Adams,  under  Mr.  Monroe^ 
peremptorily  reAised  to  submit  any  snch  daim 
even  to  arbitration.  The  Maine  boundary,  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  of  1783,  had  been  submitted 
to  arbitration ;  but  this  boundary  of  49  was  re- 
vised. And  now,  if^  after  all  this,  any  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  by  our  government  to  give 
op  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  I^  for  one,  shall 
not  fiul  to  brand  such  a  proposition  with  the 
same  of  treason." 

This  paragraph  was  not  without  pointy  and 


eveninnendo.  The  north  bank 
with  equal  rights  of  navigation  in  the  rireTjind 
to  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  had  been  the  object 
of  the  British  frt>m  the  time  that  the  far-trader, 
and  explorer.  Sir  Alexander  McKenxie,  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  river  and  harbor  suit- 
able to  commerce  and  settiement  north  of  that 
stream.   They  had  openly  proposed  it  in  negoti- 
ations :  they  had  even  gone  so  fiur  as  to  tdl  oor 
commissioners  of  1818,  that  no  treaty  of  bouh 
daries  could  be  made  unless  that  river  becuoe 
the  line,  and  its  waters  and  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  made  common  to  both  nations— a  dedap 
ration  which  should  have  utterly  forbid  the  idea 
of  a  joint  occupation,  as  such  occupation  vas  ad- 
mitting an  equality  of  title  and  laying  a  foondar 
tion  for  a  division  of  the  territory.  This  cfaerish- 
ed  idea  of  dividing  by  the  river  had  perraded 
every  British  n^otiation  since  1818.  It  was  do 
secret:  the  British  begged  it:  we  reftued  it 
Lord   Ashburton,  there   is   reason  to  knov, 
brought  out  the  same  propositioiL    In  his  first 
diplomatic  note  he  stated  that  he  came  pre- 
pared to  settle  all  the  questions  of  difiereooe 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  tins  afiair  of 
the  Columbia  was  too  lai^  and  of  too  long 
standing,  and  of  too  much  previous  negotiatioB 
to  have  been  overlooked.     It  was  not  over- 
looked.   The  President  says  that  ther?  were 
conferences  about  it,  qualified  as  informal:  which 
is  evidence  there  would  have  been  formal  negoti' 
ation  if  the  informal  had  promised  succeed.  The 
informal  did  not  so  promise ;  and  the  reaeoo 
was,  that  the  two  senators  from  Missouri  being 
sounded  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  divi- 
sional line,  repulsed  the  suggestion  with  aa 
earnestness  which  put  an  end  to  it;  and  this 
knowledge  of  a  proposition  for  a  oonventioBal 
line  induced  the  indignant  laqguage  whidi  tho« 
two  senators  used  on  the  subject  in  all  their 
speeches.    If  they  had  yielded,  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  would  have  been  divided;  for  that* 
the  way  the  whole  Ashburton  treaty  was  mada 
Senators  were  sounded  by  the  American  nego6> 
ator,  each  on  the  point  whidi  lay  nearest  to 
him ;  and  whatever  they  agreed  to  was  pat  into 
the  treaty.     Thus  the  cases  of  the  liberated 
slaves  at  Nassau  and   Bermuda   were  gives 
up — the  leadmg  southern  senators  agreeing  to 
it  beforehand,  and   voting  for  the  treaty  a^ 
terwards.     The  writer  of  this  View  bad  tUs 
fiu;t  from  Mr.  Bagfay,  who  refooed  to  go  with 
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them,  and  Toted  agaiiiBt  the  ntiflcftti<m  of  the 

trettj. 

'^  This  pretension  to  the  Golmnbia  is  an  en- 
erotdunent  upon  oar  rights  and  possession.  It 
is  ft  oontiuuation  of  the  encroachments  which 
Greftt  Britain  systematic^ j  practises  upon  ns. 
Diplomacy  and  audacity  carr^  her  tlirou^  and 
gtin  her  position  after  position  upon  our  hor- 
ders.  It  is  in  Yam  that  the  treaty  of  1783  gaye 
08  ft  safe  military  frontier.  We  haye  heen  los- 
ing it  crer  since  the  late  war,  and  are  still  losing 
it.  The  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
took  from  us  the  islands  of  Grand  Menan,  Campo 
Bello,  and  Indian  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
ind  which  command  the  hays  of  Fundy  and 
Passamaquoddy.  Those  islands  belonged  to  us 
by  the  trea^  of  peace,  and  by  the  laws  of  God 
ftnd  nature ;  for  they  are  on  our  ooast,  and  within 
Wading  distance  of  it  Can  we  not  wade  to  these 
islinds  7  [Looking  at  senator  Williams  who 
answered,  <  We  can  wade  to  one  of  them."T  Yes, 
Wade  to  it !  And  yet  the  British  worked  them 
oot  of  us ;  and  now  can  wade  to  us,  and  com- 
mand our  land,  as  well  as  our  water.  By  these 
acquisitions,  and  those  of  the  late  treaty,  the 
Baj  of  Fundy  will  become  a  great  naval  station 
to  overawe  and  scoufge  our  whole  ooast^  firom 
Haine  to  Florida.  U^er  the  same  commission 
of  the  Ghent  treaty,  she  got  from  us  the  island 
of  BoLsblanc,  in  the  vaxmuk  of  the  Detroit  Riyer, 
and  which  commands  that  riyer  and  the  entrance 
bto  Lake  Erie.  It  was  ours  under  the  treaty 
of  1783 ;  it  was  taken  from  us  by  diplomacy. 
And  now  an  American  ship  must  pass  between 
the  mouths  of  two  sets  of  British  batteries— one 
on  Boisblanc ;  the  other  directly  opposite,  at 
Maiden;  and  the  two  batteries  withm  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  Am  I  right 
as  to  the  distance  7  [Looking  at  Senator  Wood- 
fiRincE,  who  answered,  '  The  distance  is  three 
hundred  yard«;.'J  Then  comes  the  late  treaty^ 
which  takes  from  us  (for  I  will  say  nothing  or 
what  the  award  gave  up  beyond  the  St.  John) 
the  mountain  fh>ntier^  3,000  feet  in  height,  150 
miles  long,  approachmg  Quebec  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Feather- 
^onhaogh, '  commanding  all  their  communica- 
tioDs,  ind  commanding  and  overawing  Quebec 
ttaelf.'  This  we  haye  giyen  up ;  and,  in  doing 
60,  ha?e  given  up  our  military  advantages  in 
that  quarter,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britam,  to  be  used  against  ourselves  in 
foture  wars.  The  boundary  between  the  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  been 
altered  by  the  late  treaty,  and  subjected  us  to 
another  encroachment,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  miM- 
tarj  advantage,  which  Great  Britain  ^[ains.  To 
Bay  nothing  about  Pieeon  River  as  bemg  or  not 
being  the 'lon^^o/re^of  the  treaty  of  1783;  to 
ay  nothing  of  that^  there  are  yet  two  routes 
oommendng  in  that  stream — one  bearish  &t  to 
the  south,  and  forming  the  large  island  called 
'Hunter's.'  By  the  old  boundai^,  the  line  went 


the  northern  route ;  by  the  new,  it  goes  to  the 
south ;  giyiiu;  to  the  British  a  larse  scope  of  our 
territonr  (whidi  is  of  no  great  value),  butgivine 
them,  also,  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  ola 
route,  the  best  route,  and  the  one  commanding 
the  Indians,  which  is  of  great  importance.  The 
encroachment  now  attempted  upon  the  Colum- 
bia, is  but  a  continuation  of  this  system  of  en- 
croachments which  is  kept  up  against  us,  and 
which,  until  1818,  labored  even  to  ^t  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  by  labonng  to  make 
the  line  iVom  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  reach  its 
head  spring.  If  Great  Britain  had  succeeded  in 
getting  this  line  to  touch  the  Mississippi,  she 
was  then  to  claim  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  contraxy  to  her  doctrine 
in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Maine  and  the  river 
St.  John.  The  line  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  is  another  instance  of  her  encroaching 
policy ;  it  has  been  mutilated  by  the  persever' 
mg  dSbrts  of  British  diplomacy ;  and  the  break- 
ing  of  that  line  was  inunediately  followed  by 
the  moi^  daring  of  all  her  encroadhments — ^thai 
of  the  Columbia  River." 

The  strength  of  the  bill  was  tested  by  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  land-donation  clause, 
wldch  failed  by  a  vote  of  24  to  22.  The  bill 
was  then  passed  by  the  same  vote — the  yeas 
and  nays  being : 

"TxA8.-^Me8Br&  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Clayton,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King.  Linn.  Mo- 
Roberts,  Magnum,  Merrick,  Phelps,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker.  White,  WUooz,  Wil- 
Uams,  Woodbury,  Wrignt,  Toung." 

"Nats. — Messrs.  Archer.  Bagby,  Barrow, 
Bates.  Bayard,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Con- 
rad, Crafts,  Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Hunting- 
ton, McDuffie,  Miller^Porter^  Rives,  Simmons, 
Sprague,  Tallmadge,  W  oodbndge." 

The  bill  went  to  the  House,  where  it  remained 
unacted  upon  during  the  session ;  but  the  eiTeot 
intended  by  it  was  fUlly  produced.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  was  sufftdent  encouragement  to  the 
enterprising  people  of  the  West  Emigration 
increased.  An  American  settlement  grew  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Conventional  agree- 
ments among  themselves  answered  the  purpose 
of  laws*  A  colony  was  planted-*had  planted 
itself— and  did  not  intend  to  retire  from  its 
positx>n— and  did  not  It  remained  and  grew ; 
and  that  colony  of  self-impulsion,  without  the 
aid  of  government,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  blun- 
ders, saved  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  the 
United  States :  one  of  the  many  events  which 
show  how  little  the  wisdom  of  government  has 
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to  do  with  great  erents  iiHiich  fix  tlie  &te  of 
countries. 

Connected  with  this  emigration,  and  auxiliary 
to  it,  was  the  first  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  to  the  Rockj  Mountains,  and  under- 
taken and  completed  in  the  summer  of  1842 — 
upon  its  outside  view  the  conception  of  the 
goremment,  hut  in  fact  conceived  without  its 
knowledge,  and  executed  upon  solicited  orders, 
of  which  the  design  was  unknown.  Lieutenant 
Fremont  was  a  joung  officer,  appointed  in  the 
topograplucal  corps  from  the  class  of  citizens 
by  President  Jackson  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War.  He  did  not 
enter  the  army  through  the  gate  of  West  Pmnt, 
and  was  considered  an  intrusiTe  officer  by  the 
graduates  of  that  institution.  Having,  before 
his  appointment,  assisted  for  two  years  the 
learned  astronomer,  Mr.  Nicollet,  in  his  great 
survey  of  the  country  between  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  his  mind  was  trained  to  such 
labor;  and  instead  of  hunting  comfortable 
berths  about  the  towns  and  villages,  he  solicited 
employment  in  the  vast  regions  beyond  the 
MississippL  tloL  Abert,  the  chief  of  the  corps, 
gave  him  an  order  to  go  to  the  frontier  beyond 
the  MississippL  That  order  did  not  come  up 
to  his  views.  After  receiving  it  he  carried  it 
back,  and  got  it  \Jtered,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains inserted  as  an  object  of  his  exploration, 
and  the  South  Pass  in  those  mountains  named 
as  a  particular  point  to  be  examined,  and  its 
position  fixed  by  him.  It  was  through  this 
Pass  that  the  Oregon  emigration  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  the  exploration  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  had  the  double  effect  of  fixing  an 
important  point  in  the  line  ci  the  emigrants' 
travel,  and  giving  them  encoungement  firom  the 
apparent  interest  which  the  government  took 
in  their  enterprise.  At  the  same  tune  the  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  the  executive  administration, 
knew  nothing  about  it.  The  design  was  con- 
ceived by  the  young  lieutenant :  the  order  for 
its  execution  was  obtained,  upon  solicitation, 
from  his  immediate  chief— importing,  of  course, 
to  be  done  by  his  order,  but  an  order  which  had 
its  conception  elsewhere. 


GHAPTEB  OXIII. 

USnTENABT  FRibMONTB    FIBST    KXPEDITIOI: 
SPEECH,  AND  MOTION  OF  fiEV ATOB  UHH. 

A  COMMUNICATION  was  received  from  the  Wir 
Department,  in  answer  to  a  call  hcRtofore 
made  for  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Frhnoot^s 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  lina 
moved  that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate;  and  also  that  one  thousand  extncopiM 
be  printed. 

"^  In  support  of  his  motion,"  Mr.  L  saki,  "that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  a  very  interest^ 
ing  expedition  had  been  undertaken  to  tk 
Rocky  Mountains^  ordered  by  Col.  Abert,  chief 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  with  the  saoctioo 
of  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  executed  bj  lieu- 
tenant Fr6mont  oi  the  topographical  engineers. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  enmiae 
and  report  upon  the  nvers  and  coontzy  between 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  bue  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  especiiJly  to  examine 
the  character,  and  ascertam  the  latitude  ind 
longitude  of  tne  South  Pass,  the  great  crossing 
place  to  these  mountains  on  the  way  to  the 
Oregon.  All  the  objects  of  the  cqiedition  hiTe 
been  accomplished,  and  in  a  vray  to  bebeneficiil 
to  science,  and  instructive  to  the  general  reado^ 
as  well  as  useful  to  the  government 

"Supplied  with  the  best  astronomicil  ind 
barometrical  instruments,  well  qualified  to  use 
them,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-fire  rojfo* 
geur9,  enlisted  for  the  purpose  at  St  Looifi,  and 
truned  to  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
pndries  and  the  mountains,  Mr.  Fremont  kft  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Mi»> 
souri,  on  the  10th  of  June  ;  and,  in  the  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  four  months  retanied 
to  the  same  pointy  without  an  accident  to  a 
man,  and  with  a  vast  mass  of  useful  observa- 
tions, and  many  hundred  spedmens  m  botaaf 
and  geology. 

*^  ui  executing  his  instructions.  Mr.  Frimoot 
proceeded  up  the  Kansas  River  nr  eooogh  tP 
ascertain  its  character,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
the  Great  Platte,  and  pursued  that  riTer  to  itf 
source  in  the  mountains,  where  the  Sweet  Water 
(a  head  branch  of  the  Platte)  issues  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  South  Pass.  He  ntdtA 
the  Pass  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  describes  it 
as  a  wide  and  low  depression  of  the  mcmntaiaSi 
where  the  ascent  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  hill  on 
which  this  Capitol  stands,  and  where  a  pUnlT 
beaten  wagon  road  leads  to  the  Oregon  throqgh 
the  valley  of  Lewis's  River,  a  fork  of  the  Cc^ 
lumbia.  He  went  through  the  Pass,  and  av 
the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  Golf 
of  Calilbmia ;  and,  leaving  the  valleys  to  indojge 

a  laudable  curiod^,  and  to  make  some  nscf  ol 
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obttintioiUL  and  attended  by  four  of  his  men, 
be  dimbed  toe  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rockj  Moun- 
taina,  until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  human 
being;  and,  on  the  15th  of  Anguat,  looked  down 
upon  ioe  and  snow  some  thousand  feet  below, 
ttd  traced  in  the  distance  the  valleys  of  the 
riven  which,  taking  their  rise  in  the  same  ele- 
nted  ridge,  flow  in  opposite  directions  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  MississippL  From 
that  ultimate  point  he  returned  by  the  yalley  of 
the  Great  Platte,  following  the  stream  in  its 
wbole  course,  and  solving  idl  questions  in  rela- 
ti(Mi  to  its  navieability,  and  the  character  of  liie 
ooantiy  throng  which  it  flows. 

"Orer  the  whole  course  of  this  extended 
root&  barometrical  observa^ons  were  made  by 
Mr.  mmont  to  ascertain  elerations  both  of  the 
pbmuiandof  the  mountains;  astronomical  ob- 
■enrations  were  taken,  to  ascertain  latitudes  and 
longitudes ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  marked 
u  arable  or  sterile ;  the  fiunlity  of  trarelling. 
and  the  practicability  of  routes,  noted;  ti^e  grand 
ftatores  of  nature  described,  and  some  presented 
m  drawings ;  military  positions  indicated ;  and 
a  large  contribution  to  geology  and  botanv  was 
made  m  the  varieties  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  grasses,  and  rocks  and  earths,  which 
were  enumerated.  Drawings  of  some  grand  and 
striking  points,  and  a  map  of  the  whole  route, 
iUoBtrate  the  report^  and  fiunlitate  the  under- 
standing  of  its  details.  Eight  carts,  drawn  by 
tvo  moles  each,  accompanied  the  expedition ;  a 
iact  which  attests  the  fadlitv  of  travelling  in  this 
vast  region.  Herds  of  buf&loes  fiimished  sub- 
natenoe  to  the  men ;  a  short,  nutritious  grass, 
mstained  the  horses  and  mules.  Two  boys 
(one  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  of 
eighteen),  besides  the  enlisted  men,  accompanied 
the  eipedition,  and  took  their  share  of  its  hard- 
ships ;  which  proves  that  boys,  as  well  as  men, 
are  able  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  Rocky 
Moantains. 

*^Tbe  result  of  all  his  observations  Mr.  Fre- 
mont had  condensed  into  a  brief  report — enough 
to  make  a  document  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
pages;  and  believing  that  this  document  would 
be  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
beneficial  to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
goTemmeni^  I  move  the  printing  of  tihe  extra 
mnnber  which  has  been  named. 

*^  In  making  this  motion,  and  in  bringing  this 
report  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  I  take  a  great 
pkasure  in  noticing  the  activity  and  importance 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau.  Under  its  skil- 
fiil  and  vigilant  h^  [Colonel  Abert],  numerous 
Yalnable  and  incessant  surveys  are  made ;  and 
a  mass  of  in^rmation  collected  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country  generaUv,  as  well  as 
to  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service. 
This  report  proves  conclusively  that  the  country, 
fer  several  hundred  miles  from  the  frontier  or 
Uissoari,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile ; 
alternate  woodland  and  prairie,  and  certain  por- 
tions weU  supplied  with  water.    It  also  proves 


that  the  valley  of  the  river  Platte  has  a  very 
rich  soil,  affixrding  peat  ftcilities  for  emigranto 
to  the  west  of  the  Aocky  Mountains. 
**  The  printing  was  ordered." 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

OSEQON  GOLONIZATION  ACT:  MB.  BEBTOITB 

8PSE0H. 

Mk.  Bknton  said :  On  one  point  there  b  una- 
nimity on  this  floor ;  and  that  is,  as  to  the  title 
to  the  country  in  question.  All  agree  that  the 
title  is  in  the  United  States.  On  another  point 
there  is  divisbn ;  and  that  is,  on  the  point  of 
giving  ofience  to  England,  by  granting  the  land 
to  our  settlers  which  the  bill  proposes.  On  this 
point  we  diride.  Some  think  it  will  ofiend  her 
— some  think  it  will  not  For  my  part,  I  think 
she  will  take  offence,  do  what  we  may  in  rela- 
tion to  this  territory.  She  wants  it  herself  and 
means  to  quarrel  for  it,  if  she  does  not  fight  for 
it  I  think  she  will  take  offence  at  our  bill, 
and  even  at  our  discussion  of  it  The  nation 
that  could  revive  the  question  of  impressment 
in  1842 — which  could  direct  a  peace  mission  to 
revive  that  question — the  nation  that  can  insist 
upon  the  ri^t  of  search,  and  which  was  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  us  for  what  gentlemen  call  a 
few  acres  of  barren  ground  in  a  frozen  region— 
the  nation  that  could  do  these  things,  and  which 
has  set  up  a  claim  to  our  territory  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  our  own  continent,  must  be  ripe 
and  ready  to  take  offence  at  any  thing  that  we 
may  do.  I  grant  that  she  will  take  ofience  | 
but  that  is  not  the  question  with  me.  Has  she 
a  right  to  take  offence  ?  That  is  my  question  I 
and  this  being  decided  in  the  negative,  I  neither 
fear  nor  calculate  consequences.  I  take  for  my 
rule  of  action  the  maxim  ci  President  Jackson 
in  his  controversy  with  France — ask  nothiog 
but  what  is  right,  submit  to  nothing  wrong, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  God  and  the 
country.  That  maxim  brought  us  safely  and 
honorably  out  of  our  little  difficulty  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  fears  which  so 
many  then  entertained ;  and  it  will  do  the  same 
with  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  our  present  ap- 
prehensions. Courage  will  keep  her  off;  fear 
will  bring  her  upon  us.    The  assertion  of  our 
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rights  will  oommuid  her  reBpeet ;  the  fluur  to 
Msert  them  will  bring  us  her  contempt  The 
question,  then,  with  me,  is  the  question  of  right, 
find  not  of  fear !  Is  it  right  for  us  to  make 
these  grants  on  the  Columbia?  Has  Great 
Britain  just  cause  to  be  offended  at  it  ?  These 
are  my  questions ;  and  these  being  answered  to 
mj  satisfaction,  I  go  forward  with  the  grants, 
and  l^re  the  consequences  to  follow  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  fear  of  Great  Britain  is  pressed  upon  us ; 
at  the  same  time  her  pacific  disposition  is  en- 
forced and  insisted  upon.  And  here  It  seems 
to  me,  that  gentlemen  fall  into  a  grievous  incon- 
sistency* While  they  dwell  on  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  Great  Britain,  they  show  her 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  us  for  nothing,  or  even 
for  our  own !  The  northeastern  boundary  is 
called  a  dispute  for  a  few  acres  of  barren  land 
in  a  frozen  region,  worth  nothing ;  yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  thank  God  Alnyghty  and  Daniel 
Webster  for  saving  us  ftom  a  war  about  these 
few  firozen  and  barren  acres.  Would  Great 
Britain  hate  gone  to  war  with  us  for  these  few 
acres  ?  and  is  that  a  sigd>of  her  pacific  temper? 
The  Columbia  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
ours ;  yet  gentlemen  fear  war  with  Great 
Britain  if  we  touch  it — worthless  as  it  is  in 
their  eyes.  Is  this  a  sign  /if  peace?  Is  it  a 
pacific  disposition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  for 
what  is  our  own ;  and  whidi  is  besides,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  not  worth  a  straw  ?  Is 
this  peaceful  ?  K  it  is,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  hostile.  The  late  special  minister  is 
said  to  have  come  here,  bearing  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  his  hand.  Granting  that  the  olive 
branch  was  in  one  hand,  what  was  in  the  other  ? 
Was  not  the  war  question  of  impressment  in  the 
other  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  search,  on  the 
ooast  of  Africa  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  the 
Columbia,  which  he  refiised  to  include  in  the 
peace  treaty  ?  Were  not  these  three  war  ques- 
tions in  the  other  hand  ? — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
Caroline ;  for  which  he  reAised  atonement ;  and 
the  Creole,  which  he  says  would  have  occa- 
sioned the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  if  named  in  it. 
All  these  war  questions  were  in  the  other 
hand ;  and  the  special  mission,  having  accom- 
plished its  peace  object  in  getting  possession  of 
the  military  frontiers  of  Maine,  has  adjourned 
all  the  war  questions  to  London,  where  we  may 
follow  them  if  we  please.    But  there  is  one  of 


these  suljects  for  which  we  need  not  goto  Lot* 
don*— the  Creole,  and  its  kindred  cues.  Tin 
conference  of  Lord  Ashburton  with  the  abofi- 
tion  committee  of  New  Toric  shows  that  thit 
question  need  not  go  to  London— that  ^En^uA 
means  to  maintaJn  all  her  grounds  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  slaves,  and  that  any  treaty  iDOonfiBteoi 
with  these  grounds  would  be  rq'ected.  This  ii 
what  he  says : 

^^Lord  Ashburton  said  that,  when  the  dde- 

S,tion  came  to  read  his  correqxmdeDoe  with 
r.  Webster,  they  would  see  that  he  hid  takes 
all  possible  care  to  prevent  any  u\juij  bong 
done  to  the  people  of  color ;  that,  if  be  had  bea 
willing  to  introduce  an  article  jnrJiiding  Gvei 
similar  to  that  of  the  Creole,  his  gorenunoit 
would  never  have  ratified  it^  as  they  will  adhoe 
to  the  great  principles  they  have  so  lonff  avovad 
and  maintained ;  and  that  the  fntsm  of  the 
slave  in  England  would  be  very  watchful  to  see 
that  no  wrong  practice  took  plaoe  under  tba 
tenth  article." 

This  is  what  his  lordship  said  in  New  Tw^ 
and  which  shows  that  it  was  not  want  of  m- 
structions  to  act  on  the  Creole  case,  as  alkged 
in  Mr.  Webster's  correspondence^  bat  wast  of 
inclination  in  the  British  govemiiieiit  to  settle 
the  case.  The  treaty  would  have  been  rejected, 
if  the  Creole  case  had  been  named  in  it ;  aDd  if 
we  had  had  a  protocol  showing  that  &ct,  I  pn- 
sume  the  important  note  of  Lord  AshbartoB 
would  have  stood  for  as  little  in  the  ejes  of 
other  senators  as  it  did  in  mine,  and  that  the 
treaty  would  have  found  but  few  supportefs 
The  Creole  case  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
treaty ;  and  what  was  put  in  it,  is  to  give  the 
friends  of  the  sUvee  in  England  a  light  to 
watch  us,  and  to  correct  our  wrong  practietf 
under  the  treaty  1  This  is  what  the  pfotocol 
after  the  treaty  informs  us ;  and  if  we  had  hid 
a  protocol  before  it^  it  is  probable  that  that 
would  have  been  no  oocaaon  for  this  ouufaenfle 
wUh  the  New  York  abolitionists.  Be  that  ae 
it  nuiy,  the  peace  mission,  with  its  olive  braaci 
in  one  hand,  brought  a  budget  of  war  question 
in  the  other,  and  has  carried  them  all  back  to 
London,  to  become  the  subject  of  future  nq^ 
tiations.  All  these  subjects  are  pregnant  vith 
danger.  One  of  them  will  force  itself  iqxm^ 
in  five  years — the  search  question— which  «» 
have  purchased  off  for  a  time ;  and  when  the 
purchase  is  out  we  must  purchase  again,  or  w* 
mit  to  be  searched,  or  resist  with  anna.  !<** 
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peit  it:  the  pacific  EngUmd  has  a  budget  of 
wir  questioDS  now  in  resenre  for  us,  and  that 
ve  cumot  escape  them  by  fearing  war.  Neither 
DitioQS  nor  indiyiduals  ever  escaped  danger  bj 
fetriog  it  They  must  face  it,  and  defy  it.  An 
ibttidoiiment  of  a  right,  for  fear  of  bringing  on 
an  attack,  instead  of  keeping  it  off,  will  inerita- 
blj  bring  on  the  outrage  that  is  dreaded. 

Other  objections  are  urged  to  this  bill,  to 
vhich  I  cannot  agree.  The  distance  is  objected 
to  it  It  is  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  miles 
bj  water  (around  Gape  Horn),  and  abore  three 
thousand  miles  by  land  and  water,  through  the 
continent  Granted.  The  very  distance,  by 
Gape  Horn,  was  urged  by  me,  twenty  years 
ago,  as  a  reason  for  occupying  and  fortifying 
the  month  of  the  Columbia.  My  argument  was, 
that  we  had  merchant  ships  and  ships  of  war  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  these  Tessels 
were  twenty  thousand  miles  from  an  Atlantic 
port;  that  a  port  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  was  indispensable  to  their  safety ;  and 
that  it  would  be  suicidal  in  us  to  abandon  the 
port  we  have  there  to  any  power,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  most  formidable  and  domineering  na- 
val power  which  the  world  ever  saw.  And  I 
iutanoed  the  case  of  Commodore  Porter,  his 
prittB  lost,  and  his  own  ship  eventually  cap- 
tared  in  a  neutral  port,  because  we  had  no  port 
of  our  own  to  receive  and  shelter  him.  The 
twenty  thousand  miles  distance,  and  dangerous 
iod  tempestuous  cape  to  be  doubled,  were  with 
me  ugnments  in  fiivor  of  a  port  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and,  as  such,  urged  on  this 
floor  near  twenty  years  ago.  The  distance 
throogh  the  continent  is  also  objected  to.  It  is 
aid  to  exceed  three  thousand  miles.  Granted. 
Btit  it  is  further  than  that  to  Africa,  where  we 
propose  to  build  up  a  colony  of  negroes  out  of 
<Mir  recaptured  Africans.  Our  eighty-gun  fleet 
is  to  cany  her  intercepted  slaves  to  Liberia :  so 
Bays  the  correspondence  of  the  naval  captains 
(Bell  and  Paine)  with  Mr.  Webster.  Hunting 
in  couples  with  the  British,  at  an  expense  of 
TDxmj  (to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  lives  and 
shipe)  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
nom,  to  recapture  kidnapped  negroes,  we  are  to 
carry  them  to  Liberia,  and  build  up  a  black 
colony  there,  four  thousand  miles  firom  us, 
wlule  the  Columbia  is  too  far  off  for  a  white 
tolonyl  The  English  are  to  carry  their  re- 
dMmed  captives  to  Jamaica,  and  make  appren- 
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tioes  of  them  for  life.  We  are  to  carry  ours  to 
Liberia ;  and  then  we  must  go  to  Liberia  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  them.  Liberia  is  four  thousand 
miles  distant,  and  not  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  distance ;  the  Columbia  is  not  so  far,  and 
distanoe  becomes  a  formidable  objection. 

The  expense  is  brought  forward  as  ancther 
objection,  and  repeated,  notwithstanding  the 
decisive  answer  it  has  received  firom  my  col« 
league.  He  has  shown  that  it  is  but  a  firactioii 
of  the  expense  of  the  African  squadron ;  that 
this  squadron  is  the  one-twelfth  part  of  our 
whole  naval  establishment,  which  is  to  cost  us 
seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  thai 
the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron  must  be  near 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  its  expense 
for  five  years  three  millions.  For  the  forts  in 
the  Oregon — forts  which  are  only  to  be  stodc- 
ades  and  block-houses,  for  security  against  the 
Indians— 4br  these  forts,  only  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  appropriated;  being  the 
sixth  part  <^  the  annual  expense,  and  the  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  expense,  of  the  African 
fleet.  Thus  the  oljection  of  expense  beoomeB 
futile  and  ridiculous.  But  why  this  everlasting 
oljection  of  expense  to  every  thing  western? 
Our  dragoons  dismounted,  because,  they  say, 
horses  are  too  expensive.  The  western  rivers 
unimproved,  on  account  of  the  expense.  Ko 
western  armory,  because  of  the  expense.  Yet 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions,  for  the 
Afirican  squadron  I 

Another  great  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  land 
clause — tht  grants  of  land  to  the  settler,  his 
wife,  and  his  children.  Gentlemen  say  they 
will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  clause  is  stricken 
out;  and  I  say,  I  wUl  vote  against  it  if  that 
clause  is  stridken  out.  It  is,  in  feet,  the  whole 
strength  and  essence  of  the  bill.  Without 
these  grants,  the  bill  will  be  worth  nothing. 
Nobody  will  go  three  thousand  miles  to  settle 
a  new  country,  unless  he  gets  land  by  it.  The 
whole  power  of  the  bill  is  in  this  clause ;  and  if 
it  is  stricken  out,  the  friends  of  the  bill  will 
give  it  up.  They  will  give  it  up  now,  and  wait 
for  the  next  Congress,  when  the  full  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  under  the  new  census,  will 
be  in  power,  and  when  a  more  auspicious  re- 
sult might  be  expected. 

Time  is  invoked,  as  the  agent  that  is  to  help 
us.  Gentlemen  object  to  the  present  time,  re- 
fer us  to  the  fttture,  and  beg  us  to  wait^  and 
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relj  upon  time  and  HsooriATioira  to  aooom- 
plUh  ftll  our  wishes.  Alas !  ti$ne  and  negoiia* 
Hon  haye  been  filial  agents  to  ns,  in  all  oar  dis- 
cussions with  Great  Britain.  Time  has  been 
constantly  working  for  her,  and  against  ns. 
She  now  has  the  ezduslTO  possession  of  the 
Colombia ;  and  all  she  wants  is  time,  to  ripen 
her  possession  into  title.  For  aboTe  twenty 
years — from  the  time  <^  Dr.  Floyd's  bill,  in 
1820,  down  to  the  present  moment — ^the  present 
time,  for  yindicating  our  rights  on  the  Colom- 
Ina,  has  been  constantly  objected  to ;  and  we 
were  bidden  to  wait.  Well,  we  haye  waited : 
and  what  haye  we  got  by  it  ?  Insult  and  de- 
fiance !— a  declaration  from  the  British  minis- 
ters that  large  British  interests  haye  grown  up 
on  a^e  OoluAibia  during  this  tune,  which  they 
will  protect ! — and  a  flat  refusal  from  the  oliye- 
branch  minister  to  include  this  question  among 
those  which  his  peaceful  mission  was  to  settle ! 
No,  sir;  time  and  negotiation  haye  been  bad 
agents  ibr  us,  in  our  controyerues  with  Qreat 
Britain.  They  haye  Just  lost  us  the  military 
frontiers  of  Maine,  which  we  had  held  for  sixty 
years ;  and  the  trading  fixmtier  of  the  North- 
west, which  we  had  held  for  the  same  time. 
Sixty  years'  possession,  and  eight  treaties^  se- 
cured these  ancient  and  yaluable  boundaries : 
one  negotiation,  and  a  few  days  of  time,  haye 
taken  them  from  us  1  And  so  it  may  be  again. 
The  Webster  treaty  of  1842  has  obliterated  the 
great  boundaries  of  1783 — ^placed  the  British, 
their  tar  company  and  their  Indians,  within  our 
ancient  limits :  and  I,  for  one,  want  no  more 
treaties  from  the  hand  which  is  always  seen  on 
the  side  of  the  British.  I  go  now  for  yindicat- 
ing our  rights  on  the  Oolumbia ;  and,  as  the 
first  step  towards  it,  passing  this  bill,  and  mak- 
ing these  grants  of  land,  which  will  soon  place 
the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rifles  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountaiitt,  which  will  be  our  effectiye 
negotiators. 


CHAPTER   CXV. 

NAYT  PAT  AND  EXPENSES:  PBOP061D  BKDUC- 
TION:  SPEECH  OF  ME.  MEEIWErHXS,  07 
GEOBOIA:  EXTBAGT8. 

Mr.  Meriwether  sud  ''that  it  was  ham  no 
hostility  to  the  seryice  that  he  desired  to  redooB 
the  pay  of  the  nayy.  It  had  been  increiMd  in 
1835  to  meet  the  increase  of  labor  eisewhen^ 
Ac ;  and  a  decline  haying  taken  place  there^  bt 
thought  a  corresponding  dedtne  ahoiild  take 
place  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  nay^.  It  Uw 
last  session  of  Congress,  this  House  ciUed  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy  for  a  statement  of 
the  pay  allowed  each  officer  preykHU  to  the  tct 
of  1§35.  From  the  answer  to  that  reeolatioo, 
Mr.  M.  deriyed  the  &cta  which  he  shonldstite 
to  the  House.  He  was  desirous  of  getting  the 
exact  amount  reoeiyed  by  eadi  grade  of  o&en^ 
to  show  the  precise  increase  by  the  act  of  1835. 
Aided  by  that  report,  the  Biennial  Renter  of 
1822,  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretaiyof  theNsty 
for  1822,  furnishing  the  estimates  for  the  'full 
pay  and  full  rations '  of  each  ipade  of  olfioen,  he 
was  enabled  to  present  the  entue  fiiets  aocontelj. 
Preyious  to  that  time,  the  dassificition  of  oiB- 
oers  was  different  fh>m  what  it  has  been  unoe ; 
but,  as  fiir  as  like  seirices  haye  been  reodered 
under  each  dassiflcation,  the  compantrre  pty  ■ 
presented  under  each.  F^yioustol835,the|ief 
of  the  *  commanding  officer  of  the  navy '  wis  $K<^ 
per  month,  and  sixteen  rations  per  day,  Ttlnedit 
25  cents  each  ration ;  which  amoanted,  *fuU  W 
and  full  rations,'  to  92,660  pa*  annum.  V» 
same  officer  as  senior  captain  in  serrioe  receives 
now  $4,500;  while  *on  leaye.'  he  Roeifes 
$3,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  'oiptua 
commanding  a  squadron '  reoeiyed  the  same  pij 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  nary,  uA  the 
same  ratimis;  amounting,  in  all,  to  $i,660; 
that  same  officer,  exercising  the  same  ooniBiBd. 
receiyes  now  $4,000.  Before  1835,  a  captiiB 
commanding  a  yessel  of  32  guns  and  upvw 
reoeiyed  $100  per  month  and  eight  ratiooi  per 
day— being  a  total  of  $1,930  per  annum;  aop- 
tain  commanding  a  yessel  of  20  and  under  32  gn^ 
reoeiyed  $75  per  month  and  six  rations  per  dif 
— amounting  to  $1,447  50  per  annum.  Siace 
1835,  these  same  captains,  when  ftr§otna$ 
these  same  dutiesL  receiye  $^,500 ;  and  wbm  «t 
home,  by  their  firesides,  ^  waitii«  orders*'  R- 
ceiye  $2,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  'b^ 
ter  commanding'  reoeiyed  $60  per  mooth  «» 
fiye  rations  per  day— amounting  to  $1.1'^  Pf 
annum.  Since  that  time,  the  same  officer,  Jb 
sea  seryice,  receiyes  $2,500  per  annum;  at  other 
duty,  $2,100  per  annum ;  and  *  waiting  oiden, 
$1,800  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  *  beauaut 
commanding'  reoehred  $50  per  month  aad  ic« 
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ntions  per  day ;  which  amounted  to  $%5  per 
aimiim.  Since  that  time,  the  same  oiBoernr^ 
oeiTes,  for  similar  seryices,  $1,800  per  annum. 
Before  183£»,  a  lieutenant  on  other  dutj  received 
^0  per  month,  and  three  rations  per  day — 
amoonting  to  9' ^^  P^^*  annum.  Since  that  time, 
for  the  same  serrioee,  that  same  officer  has  re- 
cex^ed  $1,500  per  annum ;  and  when  *  waiting 
orders,'  $1,200  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  mid- 
shipman reoeii)«d  $19  per  mondi  and  one  ration 
per  day — making  (319  25  per  annum.  Since 
that  time,  a  passed  mipshipman  on  duty  received 
$750  per  annum ;  if  '  waiting  orders/  Q600 ;  a 
midshipman  received,  in  sea  service,  $400 ;  on 
other  duty,  $350;  and  'waiting  orders,'  $300 
p^  annnm.  Suiigeons^  before  1835,  received 
$S0  per  month  and  two  rations  per  day — 
aidoanting  to  $787  50 ;  they  now  receive  from 
$1,000  to  ^700  per  annum..  Before  1835,  a 
'fdioolmaster '  received  $25  per  month  and  two 
ntions  per  day ;  now,  under  the  name  of  a  pro- 
^sor,  he  receives  $1,200  per  annum. 

^  Before  1835,  a  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  gun- 
ner received  $20  per  month  and  two  rations  per 
day— making  $427  50  each  per  annum ;  they 
now  receive,  if  employed  on  a  shrp-of-the-line, 
$750,  on  a  frigate  $600.  on  other  duty  $500, 
and '  waiting  orders '  $3o0  per  annum.  A  simi- 
larincrease  has  been  nude  in  the  pay  of  all  other 
officers.  The  pay  of  seamen  has  not  been  en- 
larged, and  i4  is  proposed  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  In 
seyerai  iustamyis,  ai^ofBcer  idle, '  vraiting  orders,' 
receives  more  pay  now  than  one  of  simUar  grade 
received  during  the  late  war,  when  he  exposed 
his  life  in  battle  in  de£ence  of  his  country.  At 
the  navy-yards  the  pay  of  officers  was  greater 
than  at  sea.  Before  lo35,  a  captain  command- 
ant received  for  pay,  rations,  candles^  and  ser- 
vants' hire,  $3,013  per  annum,  besides  fuel ;  the 
same  oflter,  for  the  same  services,  receives  now 
$3,500  per  annum.  A  master  commandant  re- 
ceived $1,408  per  annum,  with  fuel ;  the  same 
officer  now  receives  $2,100  per  annum.  A  lieu- 
tenant received  $877,  with  f^l ;  the  same  officer 
Kceivcs  now  $1,500.  At  naval  stations,  before 
the  act  of  1835,  a  c^>tain  received  $2,660  per 
innnm ;  he  now  receives  $3,500  per  annum.  A 
lientenant  received  $761  per  annum,  and  he 
now  receives  $1,500  per  annum.  Before  and 
since  the  act  of  1835,  quarters  were  furnished 
the  ofifeers  at  navy  yards  and  stations.  Before 
that  time,  the  pi^  and  emoluments  were. esti- 
mated for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  impropriated 
for  as  pay ;  and  the  foregoing  statements  are 
taken  fit>m  t^  actual '  estimates '  of  the  navy 
department,  and,  as  such,  show  the  whole  pay 
sod  emoluments  received  by  each  officer. 

I'Theeffect  of  this  increase  of  pay  has  beenre- 
ftlised  prejudicially  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
the  year  1824.  there  were  afloat  in  the  navy,  404 
pms;  in  1843,  946  guns.  The  cost  of  the  item 
of  pay  alone  for  each  gun,  then,  was  $2,360 ; 
BOW  the  cost  is  $3,500. 

'^The  naval  service  has  become,  to  a  great  ex- 


tent, one  of  ease  and  of  idleness.  The  high  pay 
has  rendered  its  offices  mostly  sinecures;  hence 
the  great  ^ort  to  f  ncreaso  the  number  of  offi- 
cers. Every  argument  has  been  used,  eveiy  ei^ 
treaty  resorted  to^  to  augment  that  corps.  We 
have  seen  the  effect  of  this,  that  in  one  year 
(1841)  there  were  added  13  cMtains,  41  com- 
manders, 42  lieutenants,  and  163  midshipmen, 
without  any  possibly  oonceivable  cause  for  the 
increase ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  these  ap- 
pointments were  made,  there  were  20  captains 
^waiting  orders,'  and  6  *on  leave;'  26  com- 
nanders  'waiting  orders,'  and  3  'on  leave;' 
103  'ieutenants  'on  leave  and  waiting  orders,' 
and  16  midshipmen  'on  leave  and  waiting  or- 
ders.' The  pay  of  officers  'waiting  or&rs' 
amounted,  during  the  year  1841,  to  $261,000; 
and  now  the  anoount  required  for  the  pay  or  that 
same  idle  corps,  increased  by  a  useless  and  un- 
necessary increase  of  the  navy,  is  $395,0001 
It  is  a  fiict  worthy  of  notice,  tha^  xmdor  the  old 
pay  in  1824^  there  were  28  captams,  4  of  whom 
were  '  waiting  orders,'  of  30  commanders,  only 
7  were  'waiting  orders.'  Under  the  new  pay, 
in  1843,  there  are  68  captains,  oi  whom  38  are 
'.waiting  orders;'  97  commanaers,  of  whom  57 
are  '  waiting  orders  and  on  leave.'  The  item  of 
pay,  in  1841,  amounted  to  $2,335,000,  and  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  next  twelve 
months  $3,333,139.  To  give  employment  to  aa 
nuury  officers  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend greatly  our  naval  force ;  increasing  the 
number  of  our  vessels  in  commission  largely, 
and  upon  every  station,  notwithstanding  our 
commerce  is  reduced,  and  we  are  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  have  actually  purchased  our 
peace  from  the  only  nation  fVom  which  we  ap- 
prehended difficulty. 

"  It  was  stated  somewhere,  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports, that  the  appropriation  necessary  to  defiray 
the  expenses  of  courts-martial  in  the  navy 
would  be,  this  year  $50,000.  This  was  a  very 
large  amount,  when  contrasted  with  the  service. 
The  disorderly  conduct  of  the  navy  was  noto- 
rious^— ^no  one  could  defend  it  The  country 
was  losing  confidence  in  it  daily,  and  becoming 
more  unwilling  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation 
to  foster  or  sustain  it  A  few  years  since,  its 
expenditures  did  not  exceed  four  millions  and  a 
half:  they  are  now  up  to  near  eight  miUions  of 
dollars.  Its  expense  is  greater  now  than  during 
the  late  war  with  EngUmd.  Notwithstanding 
the  unequivocal  declarations  of  Congress,  at 'the 
last  session,  against  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  in  favor  of  its  reduction,  the  Secretary 
passes  all  unheeded,  and  moves  on  in  his  bold 
career  of  foUy  and  extravagance,  without  abid- 
ing for  a  moment  any  will  but  his  own. 
Notlung  more  can  be  hoped  for,  so  lonjg  as  the 
navy  has  such  a  host  of  backers,  urging  its  in- 
crease and  extravagance — ^from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest  too  often.  The  axe  should  be  laid 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil :  cut  down  the 
pay,  and  it  will  not  then  be  sought  after  so 
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much  as  a  conyenieiit  resort  for  idlers,  who  seek 
the  offices  for  p« j.  expecting  and  intending  that 
but  little  senrioe  snail  be  rendered  is  return,  be- 
cause but  very  little  is  needed.  The  salaries  are 
far  bejond  any  compensation  paid  to  any  other 
officer  of  govemment,  either  State  or  Fedend, 
for  corresponding  seryices.  A  lieutenant  re- 
ceives higher  pay  than  a  Tery  large  majority  of 
the  judg^  of  the  highest  judicatories  known  to 
the  States;  a  commander  &r  surpasses  them, 
and  equals  the  salaries  of  a  majority  of  the  Got- 
emors  of  the  States.  Remove  the  temptation 
which  high  pay  and  no  labor  present,  and  you 
will  obviate  the  evil.  Put  down  the  salaries  to 
where  they  were  before  the  year  1B35.  and  you 
will  have  no  greater  effort  after  its  offices  than 
Tou  had  before.  So  long  as  the  salaries  are 
higher  than  similar  talents  can  command  in 
civil  life,  so  long  will  applicants  flock  to  the 
navy  for  admission^  and  Uie  constant  tendency 
will  be  to  increase  its  expenses.  The  policy  of 
our  government  is  to  keep  a  very  small  army 
and  navy  during  time  of  peace,  and  to  insure 
light  taxes,  and  to  induce  the  preponderance  of 
the  dvil  over  the  military  authorities.  In  time 
of  peace  we  shall  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  sus- 
taining an  efficient  navy,  as  we  always  have 
done.  la  time  of  war,  patriotism  will  (»11  forth 
our  people  to  the  service.  Those  who  would 
not  heed  this  call  are  not  wanted ;  for  those 
who  fight  fw  pay  will,  under  all  dreumstances, 
fight  for  those  who  will  pay  the  best  The 
navy  cannot  complain  of  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion ;  for  its  pay  was  increased  in  view  of  the 
increasing  value  of  labor  and  property  through- 
out the  whole  country.  No  other  pay  was 
increased ;  and  why  should  not  this  be  reduced? 
-«-not  the  whole  amount  actually  increased,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  increase  1  It  is  due 
to  the  country ;  and  no  one  should  object.  We 
are  now  supporting  tiie  government  on  borrowed 
money.  The  revenues  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  it  hereafter ;  and  reduction  has  to  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  and  upon  some  one  or  all 
of  the  departments.  Upon  whidi  ought  it  to 
fall  more  properly  than  on  that  which  has  been 
defended  against  the  prejudices  resulting  from 
the  high  prices  which  have  recently  fkllen  upon 
every  department  of  labor  and  property  ? 

^  By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed, 
there  will  be  a  permanent  and  annual  savins  of 
about  $400,000  in  the  single  item  of  pay.  And 
from  the  embarrassed  conoition  of  the  treasury, 
BO  large  a  sum  of  money  might,  with  the  greatest 
propr&ty,  be  saved ;  more  especially  smce  by 
the  late  British  treaty  concluded  at  this  place, 
an  annual  increase  is  to  be  made  to  the  navy 
expenditures  d  some  $600,000,  as  it  is  stated^  to 
keep  a  useless  souadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  estimates  for  pay  for  the  present  year 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  last  year.  We  ap- 
propnated  for  the  last  year's  service  for  pay, 
Ac,  $2,335,000.  The  sum  asked  for  the  same 
service  this  year  is  $2,953,139.    Besides,  there 


is  the  sum  of  $880,000  asked  for  doduos^ 
new  appropriation,  nefer  asked  for  bef)n.  The 
clothing  for  seamen  being  pud  for  by  them- 
selves, so  much  of  the  item  ^W  ts  wis  neces- 
sary had  hitherto  been  expended  in  ebthing for 
them,  whidi  was  received  by  them  in  liea  of 
mone^.  Now  a  separate  f^ind  is  asked,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  pay,  and  will  increase  that  itemw 
much,  making  a  stmi-toial  oi  $3,333,139 ;  whkh 
is  an  excess  of  $998,139  over  and  abore  thit 
appropriated  for  the  uke  purpose  last  semon. 

^The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says  that  ha 
plan  of  keeping  the  ships  sailing  over  the  ocean 
(wherepossibly  no  vessel  can  orwill  Beethem,aDd 
where  the  people  with  whom  we  trade  can  nertf 
learn  any  tmng  of  our  greatness,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  our  ships  from  th^  porta,  being 
kept  constantly  sailing  from  station  to  station) 
vrill  '  require  larger  squadrons  than  we  have 
heretofore  employed.'  He  then  states  tiiat  his 
estimates  are  prepared  for  squadrons  n\xu  this 
large  and  expensive  scale.  '  This.'  he  sajs,  4t  is 
my  duty  to  do,  submitting  to  uongiress  to  de- 
termine «-hether,  under  the  ciicumstaiioes,  so 
large  a  Icroe  can  properly  be  put  in  oommissioa 
or  not  If*the  condition  of  tiie  jvagoiywiD 
warrant  it  (of  whidi  they  are  the  radges),  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  reoommendixig  me  uugest 
force  estimated  for.'  It  is  weU  known  that  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  wiU  not  warrant  this 
force.  We  mustfidlback  upon  the  force  of  bst 
year,  as  the  ultimatum  thujt  can  be  mstained. 
Our  appropriations  for  pay  last  year  were 
$1,000,000  less  than  thoee  now  asked  for.  This 
can  be  cut  off  without  pr^udice  to  the  serrioe ; 
and  with  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  sahii^ 
$1,400,000  can  be  saved  from  waste,  and  applied 
to  sustain  a  de^deted  treasury.  Increase  is  now 
unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

^  A  portion  of  the  home  squadron,  anthorised 
in  September,  1841,  has  not  yet  gone  to  sea  for 
the  want  of  seamen.  While  our  oommeree  is  £iB- 
ing,  and  our  sailors  are  idle,  they  will  not  enter 
the  service.  The  flag-ship  of  that  squadron  i» 
yet  in  port  without  her  complement  of  men. 
Why  then  only  increase  oiBcers  and  build  shqK, 
when  you  cannot  get  men  to  man  tiiem? 

"From  1829  to  1841,  the  sums  paid  to 
officers  'waiting  orders,'  were,  1829,  $197,684; 
in  1830,  $156,025;  in  1831,  $231^78 ;  in  \S3i 
$204,290 ;  m  1833,  $205,2^ ;  in  1834,  $20^914; 
in  1835,  $219,036 ;  in  1836,  $212,362;  in  1837, 
$250,930«  in  1838,  $297,000;  m  1839,  $2&5,043 ; 
in  1840,  $265,000;  in  1^1,  $252^ 

''The  honorable  member  also^showed  from 
the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  medical  de- 
ment, that,  out  of  the  appropriation  for  nadi- 
cine  there  nad  been  purchased  in  one  year  31 
blue  cloth  frock  coats  with  navy  buttons  and  a 
silyer  star  on  them,  31  pairs  of  blue  oassiniere  pan- 
taloons, and  31  blue  cassimere  Tests  with  navy 
buttonB*-all  Ibr  pensioners.  He  also  shows 
that  under  the  head  <^medidne  there  had  heeo 
purchased  out  of  the  same  ftmd,  ifhUkvf,  «M 
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tkKiaigf  epiiiti^  baitwia,  Btstkmerj,  htkY,  oara, 
CMti^  stOTes,  bee^  amtton,  fish,  bmd,  coarooftl, 
Ac^  to  the  ftiDOont  of  some  f||4000 ;  aiid,  in  gene- 
nl,  that  porehaaefl  of  all  articles  were  generally 
nude  from  particnlar  persons,  and  doable  prices 
{aid.  Manyezamplesof  this  were  glyen,  among 
tbem  the  porchase  of  eertain  surgical  instm- 
mentB  in  PhUadelpiya  from  the  fikvored  sellers 
t)rthe  som  of  $1,224  and  54  cents,  which  it 
was  proved  had  been  porchaaed  by  tnem  fpom 
the  maker,  in  the  same  city,  for  y669  and  81 
cents :  ana  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  por- 
ehaaes  gBMrally," 


GHAPTEB    CXVI. 

EULOdT  ON  SENATOR  LINN:  SPEECHES  OF  MS. 
BENTON  AND  lUL  CBITTENDEN. 

In  SuTATK :    TueMday,  December  12,  1843.^ 

The  death  of  Senator  Linn. 

The  joomal  haying  been  read,  Mr.  Benton 
rosetnd 


''Mr.  Presxssnt: — I  ri^  to  make  to  the 
Senate  the  formal  commnnication  ef  an  event 
which  has  oocnrred  daring  the  recess,  and  has 
heen  heard  by  all  with  the  deepest  regret  My 
oolletgne  ana  friend,  the  late  Senator  Linn,  de- 
purted  this  life  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  Octo- 
ber list,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-dght  years^ 
and  without  the  warnings  or  the  sufferings 
which  osoally  precede  oar  departure  from  this 
world.  He  bjui  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and 
ftwoke  no  more.  It  was  to  him  the  sleep  of 
death !  and  the  only  drop  of  consolation  in  this 
sudden  and  cahunitoas  yisitation  was,  that  it 
took  place  in  his  own  house,  and  that  his  on- 
eonscitms  remains  were  immediately  surround- 
ed by  his  ikmily  and  friends,  and  received  all 
the  care  and  aid  which  love  and  skill  could  me. 

^I  discharge  a  mournful  duty,  Mr.  President 
in  bringing  uiis  deplorable  event  to  the  formal 
notiee  of  the  Senate;  in  offering  the  "feeble 
tribute  of  my  wplause  to  the  many  virtues  of 
my  deceased  colleague,  and  in  aslang  for  his 
memory  the  last  honors  which  the  respect  and 
iffectton  of  the  Senate  bestow  upon  tne  name 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

"Lewq  Field  Linn,  the  subject  of  this  an- 
nmiciation,  was  bom  ill  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  year  1795,  in  the  immediate  vidnity  or 
LooisTille.  His  grand&ther  was  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Unn,  one  of  the  favorite  officers  of  General 
George  Rodgers  Clark,  and  well  known  for  his 
conrage  and  enterprise  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  Great  West.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  men,  in  the  defence 
of  a  station  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  was 


seen  to  deliver  a  deliberate  and  eifective  flra. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  ttom  Pittsburg  to  New  Or* 
leans^  and  back  again— «  daring  adiievement 
which  himself  and  some  others  aooomplishea 
for  the  public  service,  and  amidst  every  species 
of  danger,  fai  the  year  1776.  He  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  an  early  period ;  leaving  a 
funily  ofyoung  children,  of  whom  the  worthy 
Colonel  William  Pope  (&ther  of  Governor  Pope, 
and  head  <^ihe  numeroas  and  respectable  fami« 
ly  <^  that  name  in  the  West)  became  the  gu&r- 
oian.  The  fiither  of  Senator  Linn  was  among 
these  children;  and,  at  an  early  age,  skating 
upon  the  ice  near  Louisville,  with  Siree  other 
boys,  he  was  taken  prisoner  hj  the  Shawanee 
Lodians^  carried  o£^  and  detamed  captive  for 
three  years,  when  all  four  made  their  escape 
and  returned  home,  by  killing  their  goard,  tra- 
versing some  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  and 
swimmii»  the  Ohio  River.  The  mother  of 
Senator  Linn  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth; 
her  maiden  name  Hunter;  bom  at  Carlisle; 
and  also  had  heroic  blood  in  her  veins.  Tradi* 
tion,  if  not  history,  preserves  the  recollection 
of  her  courage  and  condnct  at  Fort  Jefferson,  at 
the  Iron  Banks,  in  1781.  when  the  Indians  at- 
tacked and  were  repulsea  from  that  post  Wo- 
men and  boys  were  men  in  those  days. 

^The  father  of  S^iator  Linn  died  young, 
leaving  this  son  but  eleven  years  of  age.  T& 
cares  of  an  elder  brother*  supplied  (as  far  as 
such  a  loss  could  be  supplied)  the  loss  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  and  under  his  auspices  the  education  of 
the  oi^an  was  conducted.  He  was  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation, scholastic  and  professional  in  the  State 
of  lus  nativity.  At  an  early  age  he  was  quali- 
fied for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  commenced 
it  in  the  then  territory,  now  State,  of  Missouri ; 
and  was  immediately  amongst  the  foremost  of 
his  profession.  Intuitive  sagacity  supplied  in 
him  the  place  of  long  experience ;  and  bound- 
less benevolence  oondlia^ed  universal  "teteem. 
To  all  his  patients  he  was  the  same ;  flying  with 
alacrity  to  every  call,  attending  upon  the  poor 
and  humble  as  zealously  as  on  the  rich  and 
powerful,  on  the  stranger  as  readily  as  on  the 
neighbor,  discharging  to  all  the  duties  of  nurse 
and  friend  as  well  as  of  physician,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or  even  of  his 
own  health,  in  his  seal  to  serve  and  to  save 
others. 

^  The  highest  professional  honors  and  rewards 
were  before  him.  Though  commencing  on  a 
provincial  theatre,  there  was  not  a  capital  in 
Europe  or  America  in  which  he  would  not  have 
attained  the  front  rank  in  physic  or  surgery. 
But  his  feUow-citiaens  perceived  in  his  varied 
abilities,  capacity  and  aptitude  for  service  in  a 
different  walk.  He  was  called  into  the  politi- 
cal field  by  an  election  to  the  Senate  of  his 
adopted  State.    Thence  he  was  called  to  the 

*  Ocnenl  now  Senator  Heuy  Dodfik 
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perfomiaxioB  of  judicial  dtitieB.  b^  a  fi»deral  ap- 
pointment to  inTBstieate  land  titles.  Thenoe 
be  was  called  to  the  n^h  station  of  senator  in 
the  Congress  of  Uie  United  States— first  bj  an 
executiye  appointment^  then  by  three  suocessiye 
almost  unanimous  elections.  The  last  of  those 
elections  he  leoeiyed  but  one  year  ago,  and  had 
not  commenced  his  duties  under  it — ^had  not 
sworn  in  under  the  certificate  which  attested  it 
— when  a  sudden  and  premature  death  put  an 
end  to  his  earthlj  career.  He  entei^  this  body 
in  the  year  1833 ;  death  dissolyed  his  connec- 
tion with  it  in  1843.  For  ten  years  he  was  a 
beloyed  and  distinguished  meml)er  of  this  body; 
and  surely  a  nobler  or  a  finer  character  neyer 
adorned  ue  diamber  of  the  American  Senate. 

^  He  was  my  firiend ;  but  I  speak  not  the  lan- 
ffuage  of  friendship  when  I  speak  his  praise.  A 
debt  of  justice  is  all  Uiat  I  can  attempt  to  dis- 
charge :  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  true  man  is 
all  that  I  can  attempt  to  oaint. 

^  A  sagacious  head,  and  a  feeling  heart  were 
the  great  diaraoteristics  of  Dr.  Linn.  He  had 
a  judgment  which  penetrated  both  men  and 
thmgs,  and  gaye  him  near  and  dear  yiews  offer 
distant  eyents.  He  saw  at  once  the  bearing — 
the  remote  bearing  of  great  measures,  either  for 
good  or  for  eyil ;  and  brought  instantly  to  their 
support,  or  opposition,  the  logic  of  a  prompt  and 
natural  eloquence,  more  beautiful  in  its  deliyery, 
and  more  effectiye  in  its  ^>pUcation.  than  any 
that  art  can  bestow.  He  had  great  tertility  of 
mind,  and  was  himself  the  author  and  moyer  of 
many  great  measures — some  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Union-Hsome  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Great  West — some  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
State — many  for  the  benefit  of  priyate  indi- 
yiduals.  The  pages  of  our  l^gislatiye  history 
will  bear  the  eyi^noes  of  these  meritorious  la- 
bors to  a  remote  and  gratefkil  posterity. 

^  Brilliant  as  were  Sie  qualities  of  his  head, 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  sUll  eclipse  them.  It 
is  to  the  heart  we  look  for  the  character  of  the 
man ;  and  what  a  heart  had  Lewis  Linn  I  The 
kindest,  the  gentlest^  the  most  feeling,  and  the 
most  generous  that  eyer  beat  in  the  i)osom  of 
bearded  man !  And  yet^  when  the  occasion  re* 
quired  it,  the  brayest  ana  the  most  daring  also. 
He  neyer  beheld  a  case  of  human  woe  without 
melting  before  it ;  he  neyer  encountered  an  ap- 
parition of  earthly  danger  without  giying  it  de- 
fiance. Where  is  the  friend,  or  eyen  the  stran- 
ger, in  danger,  or  distress,  to  whose  succor  he 
did  not  fly,  and  whose  sorrowful  or  perilous 
case  he  did  not  make  his  own  1  When — ^where 
— ^was  he  eyer  called  upon  for  a  sendee,  or  a 
sacrifice,  and  rendered  not,  upon  the  instant,  the 
one  or  tne  other,  as  the  occasion  required  ? 

"  The  senatorial  senrioe  of  this  rare  man  feU 
upon  trying  times — ^high  party  times — ^when  the 
collisions  of  party  too  otien  embittered  the  ar- 
dent feelings  of  generous  natures ;  but  who  eyer 
knew  bitterness,  or  party  animosities  in  him  1 
He  was^  indeed,  a  party  man — as  true  to  his 


par^  as  to  bis  friend  and  his  ootmtrj;  hot 
beyond  the  line  of  duty  and  of  prBiciple--bey<nid 
the  debate  and  the  yote — he  Imew  no  ptrtj^tad 
saw  no  opponent.  Who  amoqg  us  all  even  afier 
the  fiercest  debate,  eyer  met  mm  wiuxmt  meet- 
ing the  benignant  smile  and  the  kind  6ilatttkn  1 
Mrho  of  us  all  eyer  needed  a  friend  without 
finding  one  in  him  ?  Who  of  us  all  wis  ever 
stretched  upon  the  bed  of  sjckness  without  find- 
ing him  at  its  side  ?  Who  of  us  all  «fer  knev 
of  a  personal  difficulty  of  whidi  he  wai  not,  u 
&r  as  pos»bl&,  the  kind  composer? 

^  Such  was  Senator  Linn,  in  high  partytimH^ 
here  among  us.  And  what  he  was  here,  among 
us,  he  was  eyery  where,  and  with  ereiy  bodj. 
At  home  among  his  fkiends  and  nei^bioTS ;  on 
the  high  road  among  casual  acquaintance;  in 
fore^  lands  amon^  strangers ;  in  all,  and  in 
eyery  of  these  situations,  he  was  the  same  thing. 
He  had  kindness  and  sympathy  for  eyeij  humu 
beinf; ;  and  the  whole  yo^age  of  his  life  was  one 
oontmued  and  benign  cucumnavigatioD  of  all 
the  yirtuee  which  adorn  and  exalt  the  character 
of  man.  Piety,  charity,  beneyoleooe,  generosHf , 
courage,  patriotism,  fidelity,  all  shone  oonspica- 
ously  in  him,  and  might  extort  fron  the  be- 
holder the  impresfliye  interrogatory,  ^  fhr  ithat 
pkice  w<u  thu  man  made?^  Was  it  for  the 
Senate,  or  the  6amp  ?  For  public  or  for  printe 
life?  For  the  bar  or  the  bendi  ?  Forthetit 
which  heals  the  diseases  of  the  body,  or  thai 
which  cures  the  infirmities  of  the  State  7  For 
which  of  all  these  was  he  bom  ?  And  the  an- 
swer is,  'For  all!'  He  was  bom  to  fill  the 
largest  and  most  yaried  ciide  of  human  eioel- 
lence ;  and  to  crown  all  these  adyantagea,  Nature 
had  giyen  him  what  the  great  Lord  Bacon  calla 
a  perpetual  letter  of  reconomendation-ya  coon- 
tenance,  not  only  good,  but  sweet  and  winning 
radiant  with  the  yirtues  of  his  soul— captiratin^ 
uniyersal  confidence ;  and  such  as  no  stiaoger 
oonld  behold — ^no  trayeller,  eyen  in  the  desert 
could  meet,  without  stopping  to  reyerenee,  and 
saying '  Here  is  a  man  m  whose  hands  I  ooold 
deposit  life,  liberty,  fortune,  honor P  Alas! 
that  so  much  excellence  should  have  perished 
so  soon !  that  such  a  man  should  hare  bees 
snatched  away  at  the  early  age  of  forij-^^ 
and  while  aU  his  faculties  were  still  rtpeaing 
and  deyeloping ! 

"Loi  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man,  stf 
exuboant  in  all  that  is  grand  and  bean^  i& 
human  nature,  it  is  diffioilt  to  particolarise  ex* 
cellences  or  to  pick  out  an^r  one  qualify,  orcn^ 
cumstance,  whidi  could  daim  prs-eminenoeof^ 
all  others.  If  I  should  attempt  it,  I  ehould 
point,  among  his  measures  fat  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  the  Or^n  Bill;  among  ^ 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State,  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Platte  Country ;  amooi;  hvi 
priyate  yirtues,  to  the  loye  and  iSSection  which 
he  bore  to  that  brother— the  half-brother  ooljr-- 
who,  only  thirteen  years  older  than  hinwu 
I  had  been  to  him  the  tenderest  of  &thec&  Foi 
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twcntj-iuiie  yean  I  had  known  the  depth  of 
that  affection,  and  never  saw  it  burn  more 
brightly  than  in  our  htst  interview,  onlj  three 
wedu  before  his  death.  He  had  just  trmTelled 
a  thousand  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  that 
brother;  and  his  name  was  still  the  dearest 
theme  of  his  couTersation — a  conversation, 
ctno^  to  tell !  which  turned,  not  upon  the 
empty  and  fleeting  subjects  of  the  day,  but  upon 
things  solid  and  eternal— upon  friendship,  and 
npon  death,  and  upon  the  duties  of  the  living  to 
the  dead.  He  spoke  of  two  friends  whom  it 
waa  natoral  to  believe  that  he  should  survive, 
and  to  whose  memories  he  intended  to  pay  the 
debt  of  friendship.  Vain  calculation !  Vain  im- 
pulsion of  generosity  and  fHendship !  One  of 
theae  tvo  friends  now  discharges  that  mournful 
debt  to  him :  the  other*  has  written  me  a  letter, 
expressmg  his  ^deep  sorrow  for  the  urUimely 
death  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Linn." 

Mr.  Benton  then  offered  the  following  reso- 
hitions: 

"fnofoed  tmanitiumdif^  Tbtt  the  roemben  of  the  8«iiftte, 
fron  4oe«n  derfre  of  showtog  everj  muk  of  reepect  dne  to 
tb«  maaaxj  of  the  Hon.  Lnru  F.  Locm,  deoeMod,  lata  a  rnem- 
b«r  thereof  vlll  go  into  moorniag,  by  wearing  crape  on  the 
left  irm  for  thirty  da7S> 

*Re$elved  unanimouily,  Tbftt,  as  an  additional  mark  of 
n^eet  for  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Lbwb  F.  Lm «,  the  Senate 
do  aom  M^oom.'* 

"Mr.  Crittenden  said :  I  rise,  Mr.  President, 
to  second  the  motion  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri,  and  to  express  my  cordial  con- 
canenoe  in  the  resolutions  he  has  offered. 

'^The  highest  tribute  of  our  respect  is  justly 
due  to  the  honored  name  and  memory  of  Sena- 
tor Linn^  and  there  is  not  a  heart  here  that  does 
not  pay  it  freely  and  plenteously.  These  reso- 
latbns  are  but  responsive  to  the  general  feeling 
thic  prevails  throughout  the  land,  and  will  afford 
to  luB  widow  and  his  orphans  the  consolatory 
eiideDce  that  their  country  shares  their  griei^ 
and  mourns  for  their  bereavement. 

'^I  am  very  sensible,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
very  appropriate,  interesting,  and  eloquent  re- 
nnrks  of  tne  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ben- 
tob]  have  made  it  difficult  to  add  any  thing  that 
will  not  impair  the  effect  of  what  he  has  said ; 
but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
a  few  moments.  Senator  Liilh  was  by  birth  a 
Kentuddan,  and  my  couutrvman.  I  do  not  dis- 
pate  the  clums  of  Missouri,  his  adopted  State ; 
out  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  I  claim  fcr 
KeDtncky  the  honor  of  his  nativity ;  and  by  the 
great  law  that  regulates  such  precious  inherit- 
noes,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  fiune  must  de- 
Mend  to  his  native  land.  It  is  the  Just  ambition 
nd  right  of  Kentucky  to  gather  together  the 
bright  names  of  her  childreiL  no  matter  in  what 
Ittds  their  bodies  may  be  ouried,  and  to  pre- 
Mrve  them  as  her  jewels  and  her  crown.  The 
name  of  Linn  is  one  of  her  jewels ;  and  its  pure 
and  nnsnllied  lustre  shall  long  remain  as  one  of 
ber  richest  ornaments. 

*  Oeoeral  Jackaon. 


^  The  death  of  snch  a  man  is  a  national  otr 
lamity.  Long  a  distinsniahed  member  of  tUe 
body,  he  was  contmmuly  rewarded  with  the 
increasing  confidence  of  the  great  State  he  so 
honorably  represented ;  and  his  repntation  and 
usefulness  increased  at  every  step  of  his  pro* 
gress. 

^  In  the  Senate  his  death  is  most  sensibly  felt. 
We  have  lost  a  colleague  and  friend,  whose  noble 
and  amiable  qualities  bound  us  to  him  as  with 
*'  hooks  (^  steeL'  Who  of  us  that  knew  him  can 
forget  his  open,  frank,  and  manly  bearing — that 
smUe,  that  seemed  to  be  the  pure,  warm  sun- 
shine of  the  heart,  and  the  thousand  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  that  gave  a '  daily  beauty  to  his 
life?' 

"  He  possessed  A  high  order  of  intellect ;  was 
resolut^  courageous,  and  ardent  in  all  his  pur- 
suits. A  decided  party  maiL  he  participate 
largely  and  conspicuously  in  tne  business  of  th« 
Senate  and  the  oonflicts  A  its  debates ;  but  there 
was  a  kindliness  and  benignity  about  him,  that 
like  polished  armor,  tum^  aside  all  feelings  of 
ill-will  or  animosity.  He  had  political  oppo- 
nents in  the  Senate,  but  not  one  enemy. 

'^  The  good  and  generous  qualities  of  our 
ture  were  blended  in  his  diaracter ; 


and  the  elements 


Bo  mixed  in  bim,  that  Nature  m^ht  atand  op 
And  aaj  to  all  the  worid— 7^i«  tMM  a  man,^ 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the 
Senate  adjourned. 


CHAPTER   CXVII. 

THE  00A8T  BUBVBT:  ATTSMPT  TO  DIMINISH  TIB 
SXPEN8K,  AND  TO  KXPSDITB  ITS  COMPLETION, 
BT  BESTORINO  THE  WORK  TO  NAVAL  AND 
MHJTABT  OFFICSBa 

Un nxR  the  British  government,  not  remarkable 
for  its  economy,  the  survey  of  the  coasts  is  ex- 
dnsively  made  by  naval  o£Scer8|  and  the  whole 
service  presided  by  an  admiral,  of  some  de- 
gree— ^usually  among  the  lowest;  and  these 
officers  survey  not  only  the  British  coasts 
throughout  all  their  maritime  possessions,  but 
the  coasts  of  other  countries  where  they  trade, 
when  it  has  not  been  done  by  the  local  au- 
thority. The  survey  of  the  United  States  be- 
gan in  the  same  way,  being  confined  to  army 
and  navy  officers ;  and  costing  but  little :  now 
it  is  a  civil  establishment,  and  the  office  which 
conducts  it  has  almost  grown  up  into  a  depart- 
ment, under  a  civil  head,  and  civil  assistanoi^ 
[  costing  a  great  annual  sum.   From  time  to  time 
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cfibrts  haTe  been  made  to  neBiore  the  naTml 
ffapeiiDtendenoe  of  this  work,  as  it  was  when 
it  was  oommenced  under  Mr.  Jefferson :  and  as 
it  now  is,  and  alwajs  has  been,  in  Great  Britain. 
At  the  session  1842-^3,  tliis  effort  was  renewed ; 
but  with  the  usual  fate  of  all  attempts  to  put  an 
end  to  any  unnecessary  establishment,  or  ex- 
penditure. A  committee  of  the  House  had  been 
sitting  on  the  sulject  for  two  sessions,  and  not 
being  able  to  agree  upon  any  plan,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill,  by  which  the  legislation,  which 
they  could  not  agree  upon,  was  to  be  referred 
to  a  board  of  ofBcers ;  and  thnr  report,  when 
aooepted  by  the  President,  was  to  become  law, 
and  to  be  carried  into  efifoct  by  him.  Their  pro- 
position was  in  these  words : 

**  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  appropriated,  out  of  anjr  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  K>r  con- 
tinuing the  survey  of  the  coast  of  tlie  United 
States :  PravidecLThBi  this,  and  all  other  ap- 
propriations hereaiter  to  be  made  for  this  worv, 
shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  ex- 
pen<fed  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  re-otgania- 
mg  the  mode  of  executing  the  survey,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
a  board  of  officers  which  shall  be  oiganlzed  by 
him,  to  consist  of  the  present  superintendent 
his  two  principal  assistants,  and  the  two  naval 
officers  now  in  charge  of  the  hydro^phical 
parties,  and  four  from  among  the  principal  offi- 
cers or  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers ; 
none  of  whom  shall  receive  any  additiomd  com- 
pensation whatever  for  this  service^  and  who 
shall  sit  as  soon  as  organised.  And  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  and  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  said  board,  as  agreed  upon 
by  a  majority  of  its  members ;  and  we  plan  of 
said  bom  shall  cause  to  be  employed  as  many 
officers  of  the  army  and  navj  of  the  United 
States  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work ;  the  officers  of  the  navy 
to  be  employed  on  the  hydrographical  purts. 
and  the  offieers  of  the  army  on  tn»  topographiou 
parts  of  the  work.  And  no  officer  of  the  army 
or  navy  shall  hereafter  receive  any  extra  pay, 
out  of  this  or  any  future  appropriations,  for 
•urveys." 

In  support  of  this  proposltioii,  Mr.  Mallcny, 
the  mover  of  it,  under  the  direetion  of  the  oom- 
mittee,  said : 

**  It  would  be  perceived  by  the  House^  that 
this  amendment  proposed  a  total  re-omniaation 
of  the  work ;  and  if  it  should  be  earned  oat  in 
the  spirit  of  that  amendment,  it  would  correct 
many  of  the  abuses  which  some  of  them  believed 
to  exist  and  would  eflbct  a  saving  c^  some 


920,000  or  $30,000,  by  dimnsi&g  with  thi 
services  of  numerous  civil  officers,  heheved  not 
to  be  necessary,  and  subetitntiiig  for  than  offi- 
cers of  the  topographical  corps  and  offlom  of 
the  navy.  The  committee  had  left  the  plan  of 
the  survey  to  be  decided  on  by  a  board  of  offi- 
cers, vad  submitted  to  the  President  for  hit  ap- 
proval, as  they  had  not  been  able  toigree  amoog 
themselves  on  any  detailed  pkn.  He  had,  to  be 
sure,  his  own  views  as  to  how  the  woik  dMidd 
be  carried  on ;  but  as  they  did  not  ineet  ths 
concurrence  of  a  minority  of  the  commitlM^  be 
could  not  bring  them  before  the  Hoae  in  ti» 
form  of  a  report." 

This  vras  the  explanation  of  the  piopontiQa 
Not  being  able  to  agree  to  any  act  of  kgisIitioB 
themselves,  they  refer  it  to  the  PresideBt,aBd  t 
board,  to  do  what  they  oould  not,  but  with  n 
expectation  that  abuses  in  the  woik  woold  be 
corrected,  expense  diminished,  and  nvtl  nd 
military  officers  substituted,  as  for  as  eompitibb 
with  tiie  successful  proeecution  of  the  w«k 
This  was  a  lame  way  of  getting  a  refcnn  »• 
complished.    To  say  nothing  of  the  right  to 
del^ate  legislative  authority  to  a  board  md  the 
President,  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  the 
most  objectionable  that  could  have  been  deriaid. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  these  boards  are  a  machine 
in  the  hands  of  the  Preudent,  in  whkh  he  aad 
they  equally  escape  responsibility— they  ski- 
tering  themselves  under  bis  approval— he,  n- 
der  their  recommendation  *  and,  to  make  son 
of  his  approval,  it  is  usoally  obtained  befcn 
the  recommendation  is  made.    This  propowd 
method  of  effiMsting  a  reform  vras  not  satisfoetiij 
to  those  who  wished  to  see  this  brandi  of  tiie 
service  subjected  to  an  economical  admiaisttv 
tion,  and  brought  to  a  conduaion  within  90m 
reasonable  time.    With  that  view,  Mr.  Gharice 
Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  redaction  of 
the  appropriatio]>of  more  than  one  haU^  and  a 
transference  of  the  woric  from  the  Treaiaiy  de- 
partment (where  it  then  was)  to  the  nsryde- 
partment  where  it  properly  belonged ;  and  pro- 
posed the  work  to  be  done  by  army  and  asnl 
officers.    In  support  of  his  propoad,  he  Mid: 

'^The  amendment  oifored  under  theinstzsa- 
tions  of  thecommittecLdid  not  kK>k  to  the  pffo* 
tical  reform  whioh  the  House  expected  wha  thy 
subject  was  last  under  diacnsmon.  Be  betirw^ 
that  there  was  a  decided  disposition  wtaMm 
in  the  House  to  get  dear  of  the  present  head  of 
the  survey ;  yet  the  amendment  of  the  gati^ 
man  brought  him  forward  as  the  most  promiaeM 
member  d*  it.    He  thougjit  the  House  dedd«^ 
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iriwt  the  nbjeet  wms  up  befbarai  that  tlie  sorrej 
ilwald  be  oanied  an  by  the  offioers  of  the  gen- 
enl  gOTenmient ;  and  he  wished  it  to  be  cairied 
OQ  in  that  wa j  now.  He  did  not  wish  to  pay 
aome  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  extra  pay  for 
offioers  taken  from  priyate  life,  when  there  were 
K)  many  in  the  navy  and  army  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perform  this  senrioe.  This  work  had 
eost  nearly  a  milUon  of  doUara  ($720,000)  b^ 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Hassler  and  his  ciYil 
aesistants  alone,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tioQ  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  nary  and  army 
who  were  engaged  in  it." 

The  work  had  then  been  in  hand  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  average  expense  of  eadi 
jeir  woold  be  $22,000 ;  bnt  it  was  now  in- 
creiaed  to  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  Mr.  Brown 
vished  it  carried  back  more  than  half— a  saving 
to  be  effected  by  transferring  the  work  to  the 
Nsvy  Department^  where  there  were  so  many 
officers  without  employment — ^receiving  pay, 
ind  nothing  to  do.  In  support  of  his  proposal, 
Ur.  Brown  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
km  en  the  subject,  to  show  that  this  work  was 
began  under  a  law  to  have  it  done  as  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  agreed  that  the  army  and  navy 
offioers  (so  many  of  whom  were  without  com- 
manda),  were  competent  to  it;  and  that  it  was 
tfaeurd  to  put  it  under  the  Treasury  Department. 

'"The  law  of  February  10, 1807,  created  the 
coast  survey,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  authorized  him  to  use  army  and  navy 
officers,  navy  vessels,  astronomers,  and  other 
persons.  In  August,  1816.  Mr.  Haider  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  iftis  agreement  was  to 
'^mike  the  principal  triai^nilation  and  conse- 
quent calculations  himself ;  to  instruct  the 
engineer  and  naval  officers  employed  under  him ; 
ind  he  wanted  two  officers  of  engineers,  topo- 
graphical or  others,  and  some  cadets  of  said 
nvpe,  in  number  according  to  circumstances. 
AprQ  14, 1818,  that  part  of  the  law  of  1807  was 
f^ealed  which  authorised  the  employment  of 
other  persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  army 
ind  navy.  Up  to  this  time  over  955,000  were 
expended  in  D^inning  ihe  work  and  buying 
Datminents,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Hassler  was 
in  Enghmd  from  August  1811,  to  1815. 

"June  10, 1832,  the  law  of  1807  was  revived, 
ud  Mr.  Hassler  was  again  appointed  superin- 
tendent The  work  huas  been  going  on  ever 
BDoe.  The  coast  has  been  triangubited  from 
Pomt  Judith  to  Cape  Henlopen  (say  about  300 
nnles^ ;  but  only  a  part  of  the  off-shore  sound- 
iogs  have  been  taken.  There  are  about  3,000 
mlesofeeaboard  to  the  IJmted  States.  $720,000 
h>ve  been  expended  already.  It  is  stated,  in 
Captain  Swift's  pamphlet,  that  the  survey  of  the 
cout  was  under  the  Treasuxy  Department^  be- 


cause Mr.  Hassler  was  already  engaged  mder 
that  department,  making  weights  and  measures. 
These  are  all  mwle  now^  When  the  coast  sur- 
vey was  begun,  the  topographical  corps  existed 
but  in  name.  In  1838,  it  waa  organized  and 
enUu^ged,  and  is  now  an  able  and  useful  corps. 
Last  year  Congress  established  a  hydrographical 
bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  There  are 
numbers  of  naval  officers  capable  of  doing  hy- 
drographical duties  under  this  bureau.  The 
ccaat  survey  is  the  most  important  topograph!- 
ca  ind  hydrographical  wonc  in  the  country. 
We  have  a  topographical  and  a  hydrographidil 
bureau,  yet  neitner  of  them  has  any  connection 
with  this  great  national  work.  Mr.  Hassler  has 
just  published  from  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis 
de  La  Place  (Chamber  of  Peers,  session  of 
1816~'17),  upon  the  French  survey,  this  valuable 
suggestion,  yiz :  '  Perhaps  even  the  great  num- 
ber of  geographical  engineers  which  our  present 
state  of  peace  allows  to  employ  in  this  work,  to 
which  it  is  painful  to  see  them  strai^rs,  would 
render  an  execution  more  prompt,  and  lees  ex- 
pensive.' 

^  The  Florida  war  is  now  over ;  many  works 
of  internal  improvement  are  suspended ;  there ' 
must  be  topographical  offioers  enough  for  the 
coast  survey.  The  Russian  government  has 
employed  an  able  American  engineer  to  perform 
an  important  scientific  work;  but  that  wise 
government  requires  that  all  the  assistants  shall 
come  from  its  corps  of  engineers,  which  is  com- 
posed of  army  and  navy  officers.  If  the  coast 
survey  is  to  be  a  useml  public  work,  let  the 
officers  conduct  it  under  tneir  bureaus.  The 
officers  would  then  take  a  pride  in  this  duty, 
and  do  it  well,  and  do  it  cheap.  The  supervision 
of  the  bureaus  vrould  occasion  system^  fidelihr. 
and  entire  responsibility.  More  than  $30,000 
are  now  paid  annually  to  citizens,  for  saluy  out 
of  the  coast  survey  appropriation.  This  could 
be  saved  by  employii^^  officers.  Make  exclusive 
use  of  them,  and  half  the  present  aimual  appro- 
priation would  suffice.  Can  the  treasury  de- 
partment manage  the  survey  understandingly  ? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already 
enough  to  do  m  the  line  of  his  duty ;  and,  as 
fitr  as  the  survey  is  concerned,  a  clerk  in  tl^ 
Treasury  Department  is  the  secretair.  Can  a 
citizen  superintendent,  of  closet  and  scientific 
habits ;  or  can  a  derk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, manage,  with  efficiency  and  economy,  so 
many  land  and  water  parties^  officers,  men,  ves- 
sels, and  boats  1  The  Navy  Department  pays 
out  of  the  navy  aroropriation  the  officers  and 
men  now  lent  to  the  Treasury  for  the  survey. 
The  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  appears  to  have  no 
control  over  the  expenditures  of  this  part  of 
the  naval  appropriation.  He  does  not  even 
select  the  officers  detailed  for  this  duty,  though 
he  knows  his  own  material  best,  and  those  who 
are  most  suitable.  This  navy  duty  has  be- 
come treasury  patronage;,  with  oommandsi  extra 
pay,  Ac. 
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**  The  Treasury  Dep«rtment  hu  charge  of  the 
Teesela;  they  are  bought  by  the  coast-survey 
appropriation ;  the  off-shore  soundings  are  only 
in  part  taken.  There  are  not  Teasels  enough, 
and  of  the  right  sort,  to  take  these  soundings, 
and  in  the  right  way.  Steamers  are  wanted. 
The  surrey  appronriation  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
pense ;  but  if  tne  Navy  Department  had  charge 
of  the  hydrography,  it  could  put  suitable  yes- 
sels  on  the  coast  squadron,  and  employ  them 
on  the  coast  survey,  agreeably  to  the  law  of 
1807.  Last  Year  the  vessels  did  no  soundings 
until  about  the  1st  of  June,  although  the  spring 
opened  early.  The  Treasury  had  not  the  means 
to  equip  the  vessels  until  the  appropriation  bill 
passed  Congress.  But  if  the  navy  had  charge 
of  vessels,  the  few  naval  stores  they  wanted 
might  have  been  furnished  from  the  navy  stores, 
or  given  from  second-hand  articles  not  on  charge 
at  the  yards.  Had  good  arruigements  been 
made,  the  Delaware  Bay  might  readily  have 
been  finished  last  fall,  and  the  chart  of  it  got 
out  at  once.  Now,  the  topographical  corps 
makes  surveys  for  defences ;  the  navy  officers 
make  charts  along  the  coast ;  and  the  coast  sur- 
vey goes  oyer  the  same  place  a  third  time.  If 
the  officers  did  this  work,  the  army  might  get 
the  military  information,  and  the  navy  the  hy- 
drographical  knowledge,  which  the  interest  of 
the  country  requires  that  each  of  these  brandies 
of  the  public  defence  should  have ;  and  this,  at 
the  expense  of  but  one  survey ;  ibr.  at  places 
where  defences  mig^t  be  required,  the  survey 
could  be  done  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  need  not 
dash.  •  The  topographical  corps  (aided  by 
junior  navy  officers  willing  to  serve  under  that 
bureau — and  the  recent  Florida  war  and  the 
present  coast  survey  system,  show  that  navy 
officers  are  willing  to  serve,  for  the  public  good, 
under  other  departments  than  their  own)  would 
do  the  topography  and  furnish  the  shore  line. 
The  hydrographiod  officers  wouJd  receive  the 
shore  line,  take  the  soundings,  and  make  the 
chart  The  same  prindple  is  now  at  work,  and 
works  welL  The  navy  officers  now  get  the 
shore  line  from  the  dtisens  in  the  shore  par- 
ties. The  President  could  direct  the  War  and 
Navy  Secretaries  to  make  such  rules,  through 
the  bureaus,  as  would  obviate  every  difficulty. 
Employing  officers  would  secure  for  the  public, 
system,  economy,  and  despatch.  The  informar 
tion  obtained  would  be  got  by  the  right  persons 
and  kept  in  the  right  hands.  Oovemment 
would  have  complete  command  of  the  persons 
employed ;  and  should  the  work  ever  be  sus- 
pended, might,  at  pleasure,  set  them  to  work 
again  on  the  same  duty.  The  survey  he  wished 
to  be  prosecuted  wiuiout  delay;  and  all  he 
wanted  was  to  have  it  under  tlie  most  effldent 
management.  If  it  was  found  that  the  officers 
of  the  navy  and  army  were  not  competent,  it 
oottld  be  remedied  hereafter ;  but  it  was  due  to 
them  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  before  they  were 


condemned.  Gertunly  they  ought  not  to  be 
disf;raced  and  condenmed  in  advance.  It  wu 
an  insult  to  them  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hankr 
was  the  only  man  in  the  country  anptJtk  of  n- 
perintending  this  work ;  and  that  they  ooqU 
not  carry  on  the  survey  of  our  coast  hj  triao- 
gulation.  They  had  been  for  some  tnne^aad 
were  now,  surveying  the  lakes ;  and  he  bdiered 
their  surveys  wouM  be  equidly  correct  with 
Mr.  Hasslers,  We  had  a  bureau  of  hydrognr 
phy  of  the  navy,  and  a  corps  of  topogrtpmnl 
engineers,  which  were  expressly  created  to  pe^ 
form  this  kind  of  service ;  wmle  there  vai  tht 
military  academy  at  West  Pdnt,  which  quali* 
fied  ibe  officers  to  ^perform  it  The  peool: 
would  hhrdly  believe  that  these  offioen  (edu- 
cated at  the  expense  <^  the  govemmeiit)  v«n 
not  capable  of  performing  the  services  for  wluch 
they  were  educated ;  and  if  they  thought  8^ 
they  would  be  for  abolishing  that  iDBtitnti(A 
They  vrould  say  that  these  officers  shodd  hi 
dismissed,  and  others  appointed  in  thtir  plaeei^ 
who  were  qualified. 

^  He  never  could  admowledge  that  there  wai 
no  other  man  but  Mr.  Hassler  in  the  ooontiy 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  work.  This  might 
have  been  the  case  when  he  was  first  sppointBd 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  since  that  time  umj  had 
a  number  of  officers  educated  at  the  muitii; 
academy,  while  many  others  in  the  dvil  walks 
of  life  had  qualified  themselves  for  sdatiiic 
employments.  He  was  sure  that  the  oflkot 
of  the  army  and  navy  were  competent  to  p(^ 
form  this  work.  There  was  but  littk  now  fcr 
the  topographical  engineers  to  do ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  many  of  them,  as  well  is  olBocft 
of  the  navy,  vrould  be  glad  to  be  employed  on 
the  coast  survey.  Indeed,  several  officers  of  the 
navy  had  told  him  that  they  would  like  mh 
employment,  rather  than  be  idle,  as  they  tha 
were.  From  the  rate  the  coast  surrey  had  thai 
fkr  proceeded,  it  would  take  more  than  a  hm- 
dred  yean  to  comi^ete  it.  Certainly  this  vai 
too  do w.  He  hoped,  therefore,  a  change  woold 
be  made.  In  the  language  of  uie  report  of  Xr. 
Aycrigg :  **  We  should  then  have  the  sariqr 
conducted  on  a  system  of  practicd  utility}  av 
moving  right  end  foremost" 

These  were  wise  suggestions,  and  oninswtf* 
able ;  but  although  they  could  not  he  answered 
they  oould  be  prevented  finom  beconnng  bw. 
Instead  of  reform  of  abuses,  reductioB  of  ex- 
pense, and  speedy  termination  of  the  work,  aO 
the  evils  intended  to  be  reformed  went  oo  nd 
became  greater  than  ever,  and  all  are  still  ke|i( 
up  upon  the  same  arguments  that  sustained  the 
former.  It  is  worthy  of  note  to  hear  the  saw 
reason  now  given  for  continuing  the  drinsB) 
Mr.  Bache,  at  the  head  of  this  work,  which  waa 
given  for  thirty  years  for  retaming  Mr.  Baffltf 
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in  the  sune  plan^  nameHj^  that  there  k  no 
otber  nun  in  iJie  ooontry  that  can  ooodnot  the 
work.  But  that  is  a  tribate  which  eemlity 
ud  interest  will  pay  to  any  maa  who  is  at  the 
held  of  a  great  eetablishment ;  and  la  alwajs 
pud  more  pnoctaallj  where  the  eatablidiment 
ought  to  be  abolished  than  where  it  ought  to 
be  preserred ;  and  ibr  the  obyious  reason,  that 
tlte  t«tter  one  can  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
while  the  worse  needs  the  support  of  incessant 
adnktioD.  Mr.  Brown's  proposal  was  rejected 
—the  other  adopted ;  and  the  coast  surrey  now 
costs  shore  fiwe  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  in  direct  appropriations,  besides  an  im- 
mense amount  indirectly,  in  the  employment  of 
gorenunent  weasels  and  officers :  and  no  pros- 
pect of  its  termination*  But  the  ftiends  of  this 
grett  reform  did  not  abandon  their  cause  with 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Brown's  proposition.  Another 
WIS  offered  by  Mr.  Aycrigg  of  New  Jersey,  who 
mored  to  discontinue  the  surrey  until  a  report 
oonld  be  made  upon  it  at  the  next  session ;  and 
for  this  motion  there  were  75  yeas — a  respect- 
lUe  proportion  of  the  House^  but  not  a  majori- 
tj.   The  yeas  were : 

"  Messrs.  T<andaff  W,  Andrews,  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycrigg, 
Alfred  Babcock,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Benjamin 
A.  Bidlack,  Dawid  Bronson.  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Milton  Brown,  Edmund  Burke.  William  B. 
Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell, .  Robert  L. 
Carathers,  Zadok  Casey,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  James  Cooper,  Mark 
A.  Cooper,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  James  H.  Cra- 
vens, John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Ezra 
Dean,  Edmund  Deberry,  Andrew  W.  Doig, 
John  Edwards,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Eg- 
bert, William  P.-  Fessenden,  Roger  L.  Gamble, 
Thomas  W.  Gflmer.  Willis  Green,  WiUiam  Hal- 
ted, Jacob  HoucK.  jr.,  Francis  James,  Cave 
Johnson,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  Abraham 
McClellaii,  James  J.  McKay.  Alfred  Marshall, 
John  Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  John 
Mavnard,  William  Medill,  Christopher  Morgan, 
William  M.  Oliwer^  Bryan  T.  Owsley,  William 
W.  Payn^  Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton,  Francis  W. 
Pickens,  John  Pope,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Ken- 
neth Raynen  Abraham  Rencher^  John  Rey- 
nolds, Romulus  M.  Saunders.  Tnstram  Shaw, 
Aognstine  H.  Shepperd,  Beniamin  G.  Shields, 
William  Shide,  Samuel  Stokely,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  John  B.  Thompson, 
Philip  Triplett,  Hopkms  L.  Turner,  •  Dayid 
Wallace,  Aaron  Ward.  Edward  D.  White,  Jo- 
seph L.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke,  John  Young." 


The 


of  economy  in  Congress,  when 


once  more  strong  enough  to  form  a  party,  wiO 
have  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  to  the  country — 
that  of  diminishing,  by  nearly  one-half,  the 
present  mad  expenditures  of  the  goyemment: 
and  the  abolition  of  the  present  ooast-surrey 
establishment  should  be  among  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  retrenchment.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our 
naval  and  military  olBcers,  and  besides  untrue 
in  point  offset,  to  assume  them  to  be  incapable 
of  conducting  and  of  performing  this  work  :  it 
is  a  raproaeh  to  Congress  to  TOte  annually  an 
immense  sum  on  the  dvil  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  this  wrak,  when  there  are  more  idle 
ofBcers  on  the  pay-roll  than  could  be  employed 
upon  it. 


OHAPTEB    OXVIII. 

DEATH  OF  CX>MMODOR£  PORTER,  AND  HOTICK 
OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARAOTER. 

Ths  nayal  career  of  Commodore  Porter  illus- 
trates in  the  highest  degree  that  which  almost 
the  whole  of  our  nayal  officers,  each  according 
to  his  opportunity,  illustrated  more  or  less — 
the  benefits  of  the  cruising  system  in  our  nayal 
warfare.  It  was  the  system  followed  in  the 
war  of  the  Reyolution,  in  the  quasi  war  with 
France,  and  in  the  war  of  I8I2— imposed  upon 
us  by  necessity  in  each  case,  not  adopted 
through  choice.  In  neither  of  these  wars  did 
we  possess  ships-of-the-line  and  fleets  to  fight 
battles  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  fortunate- 
ly, we  had  not  the  means  to  engage  in  that  ex- 
pensive and  fatal  folly ;  but  we  had  smaller  ves- 
sels (frigates  the  largest)  to  penetrate  eyery 
sea,  attack  eyery  thing  not  too  much  oyer  size, 
to  capture  merchantmen,  and  take  shelter  when 
pressed  where  ships-of-the-line  and  fleets  could 
not  foUow.  We  had  the  enterprising  officers 
which  a  system  of  separate  commands  so  fayor- 
ably  deyelopes,  and  the  ardent  seamen  who 
looked  to  the  honors  of  the  seryice  for  their 
greatest  reward.  Wages  were  low;  but  re- 
ward was  high  when  the  man  before  the  mast, 
or  the  boy  in  the  cabin,  could  look  upon  his 
officer,  and  see  in  his  past  condition  what  he 
himself  was,  and  in  his  present  rank  what  he 
himself  might  be.  Merit  had  rused  one  and 
I  might  raise  the  other. 
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The  udor  tat  the  eervioe  wu  then  grett; 
the  semee  itself  heroic.  A  erew  for  a  frigtie 
hes  been  raised  in  three  hooFS.  Instant  sailing 
followed  the  reception  of  the  order.  Distant 
and  dangerous  ground  was  songht,  fierce  and 
desperate  combat  engaged ;  and  woe  to  the  ene- 
317  that  was  not  too  much  oyer  sixe  1  Fire, 
ten,  twenty  minutes  would  make  her  a  wreck 
and  a  prize.  Almost  every  officer  that  obtained 
a  command  showed  himself  an  able  oonmiander. 
Eveiycrew  was  heroic;  every  cruise  daring: 
every  combat  a  victory,  where  proximate  equal- 
ity rendered  it  possible.  Never  did  any  ser- 
vice, in  any  age  or  country,  exhibit  so  large  a 
proportion  of  skilftd,  daring,  victorious  com- 
manders, mainly  developed  by  the  system  of 
vrarfare  which  gave  so  many  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  were.  Necessity  imposed  that  sys- 
tem ;  judgment  should  continue  it.  Economy, 
efficiency,  utility,  the  impassibility  of  building 
a  navy  to  cope  with  the  navies  of  the  great 
maritime  Powers,  and  the  insanity  of  doing  it 
if  we  could,  all  combine  to  recommend  to  the 
United  States  the  system  of  naval  warfare 
which  does  the  most  damage  to  the  enemy  with 
the  least  expense  to  ourselves,  which  avoids 
the  expensive  establishments  which  oppress 
the  finances  of  other  nations,  and  which  ren- 
ders useless,  for  want  of  an  antagonist,  the 
great  fleets  which  they  support  at  so  much 
cost 

Universally  illustrated  as  the  advantages  of 
this  system  were  by  almost  all  our  officers  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  of  ^98,  and  1812,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  Commodore  Porter,  in  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  carry  that  illus- 
tration to  its  highest  point,  and  to  show,  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner,  what  an  American 
cruiser  could  do.  Of  course  vre  speak  of  his 
cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  prefixed  by  a  little 
preliminary  run  to  the  Grand  Banks,  which 
may  be  considered  as  part  of  it — a  cruise  which 
the  boy  at  school  would  read  for  its  romance, 
the  mature  man  for  its  history,  the  statesman 
for  the  lesson  which  it  teaches. 

The  Essex,  a  small  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns^ 
chiefly  carronades,  and  but  little  superior  to  a 
first-class  sloop-of-war  of  the  present  day,  with 
a  crew  of  some  three  hundred  men,  had  the 
honor  to  make  this  illustrious  cruise.  Leaving 
New  Yoric  in  June,  soon  after  the  dedaration 
of  war,  and  making  some  small  captores,  she 


ran  «p  towards  the  Grand  Bank%  and  ia  thi 
night  difloo>vei«d  a  fleet  steering  north,  all  n- 
der  easy  sail  and  in  open  order,  wide  wpam 
being  between  the  ships.  From  their  miBbert 
and  the  course  they  steered  Captain  Porter 
Judged  them  to  be  enemies,  and  willed  (0  kaov 
more  about  them. 

Approaching  the  stemmoet  vessel  aad  cflte^ 
ing  into  conversation  with  her,  he  karat  tint 
the  fleet  vras  under  the  oonvoy  of  a  frigite,  the 
Minerva^  thirty*six  guns,  and  a  boid»>nad, 
both  then  ahead ;  and  that  the  vessela  of  tlie 
fleet  transported  one  thousand  sokflen.  He 
could  have  cut  off  this  vessel  easily,  but  the  ia- 
formation  he  had  received  opened  a  more  bril- 
liant prospect.  He  determined  to  pesi  ekm 
through  the  fleet,  the  Essex  beiqg  a  good  «ila^ 
speaking  the  diffiuent  Tessels  as  be  quieUj 
passed  them,  get  alongside  of  the  fnple,  aad 
carry  her  by  an  eneif^etic  attack.  iBCzeeetioB 
of  tiiis  plan  he  passed  on  without  ezdtiogtto 
least  suspicion,  and  came  up  with  the  neit  vee- 
sel ;  but  this  second  one  was  more  cntioee 
than  the  flrst,  and,  on  the  Essex's  langing  op 
alongside  of  her,  she  took  alarm  and  aoaoaaoed 
her  intention  to  give  the  signal  of  a  stnoger 
having  Joined  the  fleet.  This  pat  in  ead  te 
disguise  and  brought  on  prompt  action.  The 
vessel,  under  penalty  of  being  fired  into;  w« 
instantly  ordered  to  surrender  and  haal  oat  df 
the  convoy.  This  was  so  quietly  done  as  to  be 
unnoticed  by  the  other  ships.  On  taki^rpoe- 
session  of  her  she  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
soldiery  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  lad  til 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Essex  feU  b  vilb 
the  man-of-war  Alert,  of  twenty  gons  aadafel 
crew.  The  Alert  began  the  action.  In«^ 
minutes  it  vras  finished,  and  the  Britieb  ship 
only  saved  fiiom  sinking  by  the  help  of  ktf 
eaptors.  It  was  the  first  British  WBtatd-^ 
taken  in  this  contest,  and  so  easily,  that  aei 
the  slightest  iigury  was  done  to  the  &ki, 
either  to  the  vessel  or  her  crew.  Crowded 
now  with  prisoners  (for  the  crew  of  tbe  Akft 
had  to  be  taken  on  board,  in  additioa  totbe 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  the  pRriooi 
c^»tur«s),  all  chafing  in  their  bondige,  ad 
ready  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  tbe  M 
action  to  rise.  Captain  Porter  agreed  witb  tbe 
commander  of  the  Alert  to  oonvert  her  into  1 
cartel,  and  send  her  into  port  at  St  Mm% 
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with  the  priflonen,  to  awtit  their  exchange. 
ContiDuing  her  cruise,  the  Essex  twice  UHl  in 
with  the  enemy's  frigates  haring  other  reesels 
of  wir  in  comiMuij,  so  that  a  fiur  engagement 
WIS  impossihlei  The  Sasez  then  retorned  to 
the  Delaware  to  replenish  her  stores,  and,  sail- 
ing thence  in  Qctoher,  1812,  she  fiUrly  com- 
Benoed  her  great  anise. 

Captain  Porterwas  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  of  Brasil,  and  join  Commodore 
Biinbridge  at  a  given  rendesrons,  cmismg  as 
be  went  It  was  not  nntil  after  he  had  ran  the 
grater  part  of  the  distance,  crossing  the  eqnsr 
lor,  that  he  got  sight  of  the  first  British  vessel, 
ft  small  man«of-war  brig,  disoorered  in  the  after- 
aoon,  chased,  and  come  up  with  in  the  night, 
haling  preyionsly  boldly  shown  her  national 
colors.  The  two  vessels  were  then  within 
miuket  shot.  Not  willing  to  hurt  a  foe  too 
weak  to  fight  him,  Captain  Porter  hailed  and 
reqiriFed  the  brig  to  surrender.  Instead  of 
oompljing,  the  arrogant  little  man-of-war  tamed 
Qpo&  its  pursner,  attempting  to  cross  the  stem 
of  the  Eases,  witli  the  probable  design  to  give 
lier  a  raking  fire  and  escape  in  the  dark.  Still 
the  captain  woold  not  open  his  gans  upon  so 
timioative  a  ibe  imtil  he  had  tried  the  effect  of 
musketry  upon  her.  A  volley  was  fired  into 
her,  killing  one  man,  when  she  stnick.  It  was 
the  British  government  packet  Noc^n,  ten 
gona,  thirty-one  men,  and  having  fifty-five 
thousand  silver  dollan  on  board. 

Pnraning  his  cmise  soath  to  the  point  of  ren- 
dezTons,  an  Knglish  merchant  vessel  was  cap- 
toied,  one  of  a  convoy  of  six  which  had  Idt 
Bio  the  evening  before  in  charge  of  a  maiHof- 
*ir  adiooner.  The  rest  of  the  convoy  was  oat 
of  light,  bat,  taking  its  track,  a  long  and  frait- 
^  chase  was  given ;  and  the  Essex  repauned 
to  the  point  of  rendezvons,  without  meeting 
vith  further  incident  Commodore  Bainbridge 
^  been  there,  and  had  left ;  and,  bdng  now 
onder  discretionary  orders.  Captain  Porter  de- 
teamoed  to  use  the  discretion  with  whidi  he 
«u  invested,  and  took  the  bold  resolotion  to 
^ble  Cape  Horn,  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pat 
^««nty  thoasand  miles  between  his  vessd  and 
an  American  port,  and  try  his  fortane  among 
British  whalers^  merchantmen,  and  ships-of-war 
in  that  vast  and  remote  sea. 

It  was  a  bold  enterprise,  soch  as  few  govem- 
>WLts  would  have  ordered,  which  many  would 


have  forbid,  and  which  the  undaunted  resolu- 
tion of  a  bold  commander  alone  could  take. 
He  had  every  thing  against  him :  no  depots,  no 
means  of  repairing  or  refitting ;  only  one  diart; 
the  Spanish  American  States  subservient  to  the 
British,  and  unreliaUe  for  the  impartiality  of 
neutrals,  much  less  for  the  sympathy  of  neigh- 
bors. He  was  deficient  both  in  provisions  and 
naval  stores,  but  expected  to  flimish  himself 
from  the  enemy,  whose  vessels  in  that  capacious 
and  distant  sea,  were  always  well  supplied; 
and  the  silver  taken  from  the  British  govern* 
ment  packet  would  be  a  means  towards  paying 


In  the  middle  of  January,  after  a  most  tem- 
pestuous passage,  he  had  doubled  the  Ci^  en- 
tered the  Pacific^  his  characteristic  motto,  Faxn 
Traux  akd  Sailors'  Rights,  at  the  mast-head, 
and  ran  for  Yalpanuso— ^he  great  point  of  mar- 
itime resort  in  the  South  Pacific  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  a  Spanish  town,  as  it  was 
when  he  left  the  United  States:  he  foond  it 
Chilian,  for  Cluli,  in  the  mean  time,  had  declared 
her  independence :  and  this  change  he  had  a 
right  to  deem  fiivorable,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  conventional  neutrality,  it  was 
fair  to  count  upon  the  good  feeling  of  a  young 
and  neighboring  republic.  In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  being  vrell  received,  meeting  good 
treatment,  obtaining  supplies,  and  acquiring  val- 
uable information.  He  leamt  that  the  Ameri- 
can whalers  were  in  great  danger,  most  of  them 
ignorant  of  the  war,  cruisers  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  one  already  taken.  He  leamt  also  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru  had  sent  out  corsairs  against 
American  shipping — ^a  piece  oi  information  of 
the  highest  moment,  as  it  showed  him  an  ene- 
my where  he  expected  a  neutral,  and  enabled 
him  to  know  how  to  deal  vnth  Peruvian  shipa 
when  he  should  meet  them.  This  criminality 
on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  was  the  result  of  a 
condttsion  of  his  own,  that  as  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  were  allies  against  France,  so  they 
would  soon  be  aUies  against  the  United  States ; 
and  that  he,  as  a  good  Spamsh  viceroy  should 
begin  without  waiting  for  the  orders.  This  let 
Captain  Porter  see  that  he  had  two  enemies  in- 
stead of  one  to  contend  with  in  ^  Pacific;  and 
this  infomation,  as  it  showed  increase  of  dan* 
ger  to  American  interests,  increased  his  ardor 
to  go  to  their  protection ;  which  he  promptly 
did. 
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Barel/taking  time  to  harry  on  botid  the  sup- 
pUeB)  which  six  months  abeadj  at  sea  rendered 
indispensahle,  he  was  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  soon  had  the  good  fortune  to  fiJl  in 
with  an  American  whale-ship,  which  gave  the 
important  intelligence  that  a  PeruTian  corsair 
had  just  ci^tured  two  American  whalers  off 
Coquimbo  and  was  making  for  that  place,  with 
a  British  tessel  in  company.  This  was  ezcii- 
ing  information,  and  presented  a  three-fold  en- 
terprise to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Porter— to 
rescue  the  American,  punish  the  Peruyian,  and 
capture  the  Englishman^  Instantly  all  sail  was 
set  for  Coquimbo,  the  American  whaler  which 
had  given  the  information  in  company,  and  all 
hearts  beating  high  with  expectation,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  performing  some  generous  and 
gallant  deed. 

In  a  few  hours  a  strange  sail  was  descried  in 
the  distance,  with  a  smaller  vessel  in  company ; 
and  soon  the  sail  was  suspected  to  be  a  cruiser, 
disguised  as  a  whaler.  Then  some  pretty  play 
took  pboe,  allowable  m  maritime  war,  alUiough 
entirely  a  game  of  deception.  The  stranger 
showed  Spanish  colors;  the  Essex  showed 
Englbh,  and  then  fired  a  gun  to  leeward*  The 
whaler  in  company  with  the  Essex  hoisted  the 
American  flag  beniaik  the  English  jack.  All 
these  false  indications  are  allowable  to  gain  ad- 
vantages before  fighting,  but  not  to  fight  under, 
when  true  colors  must  be  shown  by  the  attack- 
ing ship  under  the  penalty  of  piracy. 

Gun  signals  were  then  resorted  to.  The 
stranger  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  the  Essex,  as 
much  as  to  say  atop  and  talk  ;  the  Essex  fired 
a  shot  over  him,  signifying  come  nearer.  She 
came,  for  the  implication  was  that  the  next  shot 
would  be  into  her.  When  nearer,  the  stranger 
sent  an  armed  boat  to  board  the  Essex ;  but  the 
boat  was  directed  to  return  with  an  order  to 
the  stranger  to  pass  under  the  frigate's  lee 
(i.  e.  under  her  guns),  and  to  send  an  officer  on 
board  to  apologise  for  the  shots  he  had  fired 
at  an  English  man-of-war.  The  order  was 
promptly  complied  with.  The  stranger  came 
under  the  lee  of  the  Essex  and  sent  her  lieu- 
tenant on  board,  who,  not  suspecting  where  he 
was,  readily  told  him  that  his  ship  was  the 
Nereyda^  Peruvian  privateer,  of  fifteen  guns 
and  a  full  crew ;  that  they  were  cruiaing  for 
Americans,  and  had  already  taken  two  (the 
same   mentioned   by  the  whaler);   and  that 


the  smaller  vessel  in  eompaoy  was  one  of 
thescb 

After  giving  this  information  he  made  the 
i^logy  f«»r  the  shot,  whidi  was  that,  htTisg 
put  one  of  their  American  prises  in  charge  of  a 
small  crew,  the  English  letter-o^marque  Nim- 
rod  had  fiAen  in  with  it  and  taken  it  fh>m  tbe 
crew,  and  that  they  were  cruising  for  this  Nim- 
rod  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress,  and  had  mis- 
taken this  fixate  for  her,  and  henoe  the  shot 
ahead  of  her;  and  hoped  the  explaaatioairaQld 
constii.  te  a  sufficient  apology.  It  did  eo ;  Capt 
Porter  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  stiD 
more  so,  with  the  information  which  tceaoh 
panied  it.  It  placed  the  acoomplishnient  of  am 
of  his  three  objects  immediately  in  his  hak, 
and  the  one  perhaps  dearest  to  his  hcait— dat 
of  catching  the  Peruvian  corsair  which  vis 
preying  upon  American  commero&  So,  cmDf 
dismissing  the  lieutenant,  he  waited  until  be 
had  got  aboard  of  the  Nereyda,  then  ran  19 
the  American  fia^  fired  a  riiot  over  the  comir, 
and  stood  ready  to  fire  into  her.  The  cution 
was  sufficient :  the  Peruvian  smreiidered  im- 
mediately, with  her  prise.  Thus  was  the  poiti- 
cal  capture  of  two  American  whalers  pronptlj 
chastised,  and  one  of  tiiem  released,  lad  the 
Peruvian  informed  that  he  and  his  ooantrrmcn 
were  cruiaing  against  Ammcans  in  mistake. 
and  wopld  be  treated  as  pirates  if  thef  con- 
tinued the  practice.  This  admonition  pat » 
end  to  Peruvian  seisure  of  American  Teearis. 

Believing  that  the  other  American  vhikr 
captured  by  the  Nereyda,  and  taken  fion  hff 
prijse-crew  by  the  Nimrod  would  be  carried  to 
Lima,  Captain  Porter  immediately  bore  avar 
for  its  port  (Callao),  H>proached  it,  haakd  d 
to  watch,  saw  three  vessels  standing  in,  prepsivl 
to  cut  them  of^  and  especially  the  foreooit, 
which  he  judged  to  be  an  American.  She  vtf 
BO,  and  was  cut  off— the  very  whaler  he  «tf  is 
seardioC  It  was  theBarday;  andthemastff, 
crew  and  all,  so  rejoiced  at  thdr  itkaee  tW 
they  immediately  joined  their  deliTerer.  ^ 
Barclay  became  the  consort  of  the  Kseez;  ker 
crew  enlisted  under  Porter;  the  mastei*  became 
(what  he  greatly  needed)  a  pflot  for  him  in  the 
vast  and  unknown  sea  he  was  traveising.  There 
was  now  a  good  opportunity  to  took  into  this 
most  frequented  of  Penman  ports,  which  Cap* 
tain  Porter  did,  showii^  English  colon;  ani 
seeing  nothing  within  that  he  would  hare  a 
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liglkt  to  €itch  when  it  cune  out,  nor  gaining 
anj  ipedal  infonnation,  and  finding  that  nothing 
bid  oocurred  there  to  mak«  known  his  arrival 
in  the  PadfiCi  he  immediately  sailed  again,  to 
mike  the  most  ai  Wb  time  before  the  fkct  of 
liif  presence  should  be  known  and  the  alarm 
ipnad. 

He  stood  across  the  main  towards  Chatham 
Islind  and  Charles  Island,  approaching  which 
three  sail  were  disoorered  in  the  same  moment — 
two  in  company,  the  other  apart  and  in  a  different 
direction.  The  one  apart  was  attended  to  first, 
[nmied,  summoned,  captured,  and  proved  to  be 
the  fine  British  whaler  Montezuma,  with  four- 
teen hundred  barrds  of  oil  on  board*  A  crew 
was  pat  on  board  of  her,  and  chase  given  to 
the  other  two.  They  had  taken  the  alarm, 
seeing  what  was  happening  to  the  Montezuma, 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  escape^  The  Essex 
guned  upon  them ;  but  when  within  eight  miles 
it'feU  calm,  dead  still — one  of  those  atmospheric 
•tagnations  frequent  in  the  South  Sea.  Sailiiig 
eeased;  boiits  were  hoisted  out;  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, Downes,  worthy  second  to  Porter,  was 
pot  in  command.  Approached  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  two  ships  showed  English  colors 
ttd  fired  several  guns.  Economizing  powder 
and  time,  the  boats  only  replied  with  their  oars, 
pulling  bard  to  board  quick ;  seeing  which  the 
two  ships  struck,  eadi  in  succession,  as  the 
boarders  were  closing.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Oeoigiana  and  the  Policy,  both  whalers,  the 
former  built  for  the  East  India  service,  pierced 
for  ei^teen  guns,  and  having  six  mounted  when 
taken.  Having  the  reputation  of  a  fast  vessel, 
the  captain  determined  to  equip  her  as  a  cruiser, 
which  was  done  with  her  ovm  guns  and  those  of 
the  Policy — this  latter,  like  the  Qeorgiana, 
pierced  £dr  eighteen  guns,  but  mounting  ten. 

A  leiy  proper  oomfdiment  was  paid  to  Lieut 
Downes  in  giving  him  the  command  of  this 
British  ship,  thus  added  to  the  American  navy 
with  his  good  exertions.  An  armament  of  16 
gona,  and  a  crew  of  41  men,  and  her  af^ixroved 
commander,  it  was  believed  would  make  her  an 
orer-match  for  any  English  letters  of  marque, 
supposed  to  be  cruising  among  these  islands, 
and  justify  occasional  separate  expeditions. 

By  these  three  captures  Capt.  Porter  was  en- 
abled to  consummate  the  second  part  of  his  plan 
—that  of  living  upon  the  enemy.  He  got  out 
of  them  ample  supplies  of  bed^  bread,  pork, 


water,  and  Qallipagos  tortcnses.  Besides  food 
for  the  men,  many  articles  were  obtained  for 
repairing  his  own  ship:  and  accordingly  the 
rigging  was  oveifaauled  and  tarred  down,  many 
new  spars  were  fitted,  new  coinage  supplied, 
the  Essex  repainted— all  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  Power  boasting 
great  fleets,  fbrmidable  against  other  fleets,  but 
useless  against  a  daring  little  cruiser. 

Getting  into  his  field  of  operation  in  the 
month  of  April,  Capt.  Porter  had  already  five 
Tessels  under  his  command-^the  Montezuma^ 
the  Qeorgiana,  the  Barclay,  and  the  Policy,  in 
addition  to  the  Essex.  All  cruising  together 
towards  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  near 
sunset  in  the  eveniog^  a  sail  was  perceived  in 
the  distant  horizon.  A  night^hase  might  per- 
mit her  to  escape ;  a  judicious  distribution  of 
his  little  squadron,  without  alarming,  might 
keep  her  in  view  till  morning.  It  was  dis- 
tributed accordingly.  At  dayiight  the  sail  was 
still  in  sight,  and,  being  chased,  she  was  soon 
overtaken  and  ci^tured.  It  was  the  British 
whaler  Atlantic,  355  tons,  24  men,  pierced  for 
20  guns,  and  carrying  8  18-pounder  canonades. 
While  engaged  in  this  chase  another  eail  was 
discovered,  pursued,  and  taken.  It  was  the 
Greenwich,  of  338  tons,  18  guns,  and  25  men  i 
and  like  the  other  was  an  English  letter  of 
marque. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  now  little  man-of-war, 
the  Georgiana,  under  Lieut.  Downes,  made  a 
brief  excursion  of  her  own  among  the  islands, 
apart  from  the  Essex,  and  with  brilliant  success. 
He  took,  without  resistance,  the  British  whale 
ships  Catherine^  of  270  tons,  8  guns^and  29  men, 
and  Rose,  of  220  tons,  8  guns  and  21  men;  and, 
after  a  sharp  combat,  a  third  whaler,  the  Hector, 
270  tons,  25  men,  pierced  for  20  guns  and  II 
mounted.  In.  this  action  the  lieutenant,  after 
having  manned  his  two  prizes,  had  but  21  men 
and  boys  left  to  mansge  his  ship,  fight  the 
Hector,  and  keep  down  fifty  prisoners.  After 
manning  the  Hector  and  taking  her  crew  on 
board  his  own  vessel,  he  had  but  ten  men  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  working  the  vessel 
and  guarding  seventy-three  prisoners;  yet  he 
brought  all  sa&  to  his  captain,  who  then  had  a 
little  fieet  of  nine  sail  under  his  command,  all 
of  his  ovni  creation,  and  created  out  of  the 
enemy. 

The  class  of  some  of  his  priaes  enabled  the 
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oqptain  to  increMe  the  efficiency  of  hie  force 
hj  some  judidouB  dumges.  The  AtUntic^ 
being  nearly  one  hundred  tons  larger  than  the 
GeoTgiana,  a  fester  ship,  and  erery  way  a  better 
eroiser,  was  oonverted  into  a  sloop-of-war, 
armed  with  twenty  guns^  manned  by  sixty  men, 
named  the  Essex  Junior;  and  the  intrepid 
Downes  pat  in  command  of  her.  The  Green- 
wich, also  armed  with  gnns,  but  only  a  crew  to 
work  her  (for  so  many  prises  to  man  left  their 
emisers  with  their  lowest  number,)  was  con- 
Terted  into  a  store-ship,  and  receiTed  all  the 
spare  stores  of  the  other  ships.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  was 
c^ituied,  beliered  to  be  about  the  last  of  the 
British  whalers  in  those  parts,  and  among  the 
finest.  She  was  a  ship  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  tons,  twelre  guns,  and  thirty-one  men ;  and 
bad  a  large  supply  of  beei^  pork,  bread,  wood, 
and  water-*-adding  sensibly  to  the  sui^lies  of 
the  little  fleet. 

The  fourth  of  July,  arriTed  and  was  guly 
kept,  and  with  the  triumph  of  yictoiions  feel- 
ings, firing  salutes  with. British  guns,  charged 
with  British  powder.  It  was  a  proud  oelebrsr 
tion,  and  must  have  looked  like  an  illusion  of 
the  senses  to  the  British  prisoners,  accustomed 
to  extol  their  country  as  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  to  consider  American  ships  as  the 
impressment  ground  of  the  British  navy.  The 
celebration  over,  the  little  fleet  diyided ;  Essex 
Junior  bound  to  Valparaiso,  with  the  Hector, 
Catherine,  Policy,  and  Montezuma,  prices,  and 
the  Barclay,  re-captured  ship,  under  conroy. 
The  Essex,  with  the  Greenwich  and  Georgiana, 
steered  for  the  Gallipagos  Islands,  and  fell  in 
with  three  sail  at  once,  the  whole  of  which  were 
erentually  c|ptured:  one,  the  English  whaler 
Charlton,  of  274  tons,  ten  guns,  and  21  men  ) 
another,  the  largest  of  the  three,  the  Seringa- 
patam,  of  357  tons,  14  guns,  and  40  men ;  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  the  New  Zealander,  260 
tons,  8  guns,  and  23  men.  Here  were  900  tons 
of  shipjHng,  32  guns,  and  75  men  all  taken  at 
once,  and,  as  it  were^  at  a  single  glance  at  the 


The  Seringapatam  had  been  built  for  a  cruiser, 
and,  of  all  the  ships  in  the  Psciflc^  was  the  most 
dangerous  to  American  commerce.  It  had  just 
eome  out,  and  had  already  made  a  priaOi  Find- 
ing that  the  master  had  no  commission,  and 
that  he  had  commenced  cruising  in  anticipation 


of  one,  and  thereby  sulgecied  himsdf  te  bi 
treated  as  a  inrate^  Certain  Porter  bad  him  pel 
in  irons,  and  sent  to  the  United  Stales  to  be 
tried  for  his  life.  While  finding  himself  encoB- 
bered  with  prisoners^  and  his  actiTe  strength 
impaired  by  the  guards  they  lequiied,  ke  r»- 
leased  a  number  on  parole,  and  gate  them  vf 
one  of  the  a^tmed  ships  (the  Chariton)  to 
proceed  to  Rio  JaneirOb  The  Geoigiansaad  the 
New  Zealaiider  were  despatched  to  the  United 
States,  each  laden  with  the  oil  taken  firom  the 
British  whalers.  Encumbered  with  prieei,  ee 
well  as  with  prisoners,  and  no  Ameriam  port  is 
which  to  place  them  (for  the  mouth  of  the  (V 
lu^bia,  thou^  claimed  by  the  United  Stitei 
smce  1804,  and  settled  under  Mr.  Jdm  Jaeob 
Astor  smce  1811,  had  not  then  been  nstioneOf 
occupied),  Ci^ytain  Porter  undertook  to  pnmdi 
a  place  of  his  own.  Repairing  to  the  wild  end 
retired  island  of  NooaheeTah,  he  sdeeted  s  ee* 
questered  inlet,  1>uilt  a  little  fort  upon  it,  wirped 
three  of  his  prims  under  its  guns,  kft  t  Kttle 
garrison  of  twenty-one  men  under  LJeeteseBt 
Gamble  to  man  it,  and  then  went  upon  eaother 
cruise. 

The  story  of  the  remainder  of  his  cmiee  b 
briefly  told.  He  had  toamt  that  the  Brithh 
goTemment;  thoroughly  aroused  by  hie  open- 
tions  in  the  Padfic^  had  sent  out  a  superior  forte 
to  capture  him.  Taking  the  Essex  Jouorvith 
him,  he  sailed  fbr  Valparaiso,  entered  the  he^ 
bor,  and  soon  a  superior  British  fiigate  and  a 
sloop  of  war  entered  also.  Captain  Hfllytr,  fcr 
that  was  the  British  CMptm^s  name,  sdnted  the 
American  frigate  courteously,  inquiring  fot  the 
health  of  CH>tain  Porter ;  but  the  British  fiigate 
(the  Phoebe)  came  so  near  that  acollision  eeened 

ineritable^  and  looked  as  if  intended,  her  bmb 
being  at  quarters  and  ready  for  action,  be 
moment  Ci^itain  Porter  was  equally  resd^i  led 
that  either  for  boarding  or  rakti^  fcr  the  t» 
sell  had  got  BO  close  that  the  Phoebe,  in  fanlns 

of;  passed  her  Jib-boom  (that  spar  wbkh  nm 
out  firom  the  bowqnt)  over  the  deck  of  the 
Essex,  and  lay  with  her  bow  to  the  broedode 
of  the  American.  It  was  a  ftlal  position,  eid 
would  hare  suljected  her  to  onmediste  csptsK 
or  destruction,  justifiable  by  the  undue  mtivee^ 
of  an  enemy.  Certain  Porter  mig^t  fasfe  M 
into  her;  but,  reluctant  to  attack  in  a  nntnl 
port,  he  listened  to  the  protestatione  of  ^ 
British  captain,  accepted  his  dedantiDB  of  a- 
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sooent  intentloiui  And  accidental  contact,  and 
permitted  him  to  faaal  off  from  a  situation  in 
which  he  eoald  have  been  destroyed  in  a  few 
minotes.  Goold  he  hare  foreseen  what  was  to 
htppen  to  himself  soon  after  in  the  same  port, 
he  coold  not  have  been  so  forbearing  to  the  foe 
oor  80  respectful  to  the  Chilian  authorities. 

For  six  weeks  the  hostile  yessels  watched 
etch  other,  the  British  Tcssel  sometimes  lying 
off  uid  on  oatside  of  the  harbor,  and  when  so 
It  flea  the  Essex  going  out  and  offering  to  fight 
her  giogk  handed ;  Ibr  the  Essex  Junior  was 
too  light  to  be  of  any  serrice  in  a  frigate  fight 
Other  British  ships  of  war  being  expected  at 
Vilpsraiso,  and  no  combat  to  be  had  with  the 
Phoebe  without  her  attendant  sloop,  Captain 
Porter  determined  to  take  his  opportunity  to 
eMape  firom.the  hariK>r — ^which  the  superior 
ailing  of  the  Essex  would  enable  him  to  do 
when  the  British  ships  were  a  few  miles  off,  as 
theyoftenwere-— Essex  Junior  escaping  at  the 
ame  time  by  parting  company,  as  it  was  certain 
that  both  the  British  ships  would  follow  the 
American  firigate. 

March  28th,  1813,  was  a  favorable  day  for  the 
attempt— the  wind  right,  the  enemy  fitr  enough 
out,  and  the  Essex  in  perfect  order  for  fighting 
or  aailmg.  The  attempt  was  made,  and  with 
raooefls,  mitil,  doubling  a  headland  which  formed 
part  of  the  harbor,  a  squall  carried  away  the 
miintopmast,  crippling  the  ship  and  greatly  dis- 
ibling  her.  Capt.  Porter  put  back  for  the  har- 
bor, and  though  getting  within  it,  and  within 
pifltol  ahot  of  the  shore,  and  within  half  a  mile 
from  a  detached  battery,  could  not  reach  the 
vmd  anchoring  ground  before  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  compelled  him  to  clear  for  action. 
A  desperate  but  most  unequal  combat  raged  for 
near  three  hours — an  inferior  crippled  frigate 
oontading  with  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  in  perfect 
<nder.  The  crippled  mast  of  the  Essex  allowed 
the  enemy  to  choose  his  distance,  which  he  al- 
*i^  did  with  good  regurd  to  his  own  safety, 
uing  his  loi^  eighteens  at  long  distances — 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  Porter's  carronades, 
oat  of  the  reach  of  boarding,  and  only  within 
ivige  of  six  long  tweWes  which  played  with 
sodi  effect  that  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  both 
^tish  ships  hauled  off  to  repair  damages. 
Hacring  repaired,  both  returned,  and  got  such  a 
position  that  not  a  gun  of  the  crippled  Essex 
ooold  bear  upon  them.    An  attempt  was  made 
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to  dose  upon  them  and  get  near  enough  to  crip- 
ple the  sloop  and  drire  her  out  of  the  fight  for 
the  remainder  of  the  action ;  but  the  firigate 
edged  away,  choosing  her  distance,  and  using 
her  long  guns  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  Es- 
sex, which  could  not  send  back  a  single  shot. 

The  braye  and  fidthfnl  Downes  pulled  through 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  an  open  boat  to  take 
the  orders  of  his  o^rtain ;  but  his  light  guns 
could  be  of  no  senrioe,  and  he  was  directed  to 
look  to  his  own  ship.  Twice  more  the  Essex 
endearored  to  close  upon  the  British  fingate^ 
but  she  edged  away  each  time,  keeping  the  dis- 
tance which  was  safe  to  himself  and  destructiTe 
to  the  Essex.  By  this  time  half  the  whole  crew 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ship  on  fire. 
Ci^  Porter  then  attempted  to  run  her  on 
shore ;  but  the  wind  failed  when  within  musket 
shot  of  the  land.  Leave  was  then  giyen  to  the 
crew  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  which 
but  few  would  do.  At  last  the  surrender  be 
came  imperative.  The  Essex  struck,  and  her 
heroic  commander  and  surviving  men  and  offl 
cers  became  prisoners  of  war.  Thousands  of 
persons — all  Valparaiso-— witnessed  the  combat 
The  American  consul,  Mr.  Poinsett,  witnessed 
it  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  fort,  only  to 
receive  evasive  answers,  as  the  authorities  were 
now  fiivorable  to  the  British.  It  was  a  clear 
case  oi  violated  neutrality,  tried  by  any  rule. 
First,  the  Essex  was  within  the  harbor,  though 
not  at  Ihe  usual  anchoring  place,  which  she 
could  not  reach ;  secondly,  she  was  under  the 
guns  of  the  detached  fort,  only  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant; thirdly,  she  was  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  Chili,  whether  measured  by  the 
league  or  by  the  range  of  cannon,  and  no  dispute 
about  either,  as  the  shore  was  at  hand,  and  the 
British  balls  which  missed  the  Essex  hit  the 
land. 

After  the  surrender  some  arrangements  were 
made  with  Capt  Hillyar.  Some  prisoners  were 
exchanged  upon  the  spot,  part  of  those  made 
by  Capt  Porter  being  available  for  an  equal 
number  of  his  own  people.  Essex  Junior  be- 
came a  cartel  to  cany  home  himself  and  offlceni 
and  others  of  his  men  on  parole ;  but  this  man 
of  daring  deeds  was  not  allowed  to  reach  home 
without  another  proof  of  his  determined  spirit 
When  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  Essex 
Junior  was  brought  to  by  the  British  raiee 
Saturn,  Capt  Nash,  who  denied  the  right  ol 
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CsgL  Hillyar  to  allow  the  cartel,  and  ordered 
lier  to  lie  bj  him  during  the  zught«  Capt  Por- 
ter put  off  in  a  whale-boat,  and,  thou(^  long 
chased,  saved  himself  by  the  chance  of  a  fog 
coming  to  the  aid  of  hard  rowing. 

And  thus  ended  this  unparalleled  cruise — 
ending  with  a  disaster.  But  the  end  could  not 
ei&oe  the  past;  could  not  undo  the  captures 
which  had  been  made ;  could  not  obecure  the 
glory  which  had  been  acquired ;  cannot  impair 
th^  lesson  which  its  results  impress  on  the 
minds  of  statesmen.  It  had  lasted  eighteen 
months,  and  during  that  time  the  little  frigate 
had  done  every  thing  for  itself  and  the  country. 
It  had  lived  and  flourished  upon  the  enemy. 
Not  a  dollar  had  been  drawn  from  the  public 
Treasury,  either  for  pay  or  supplies ;  all  came 
from  the  foe.  Money)  provisions,  munitions, 
additional  arms,  spars,  cordage,  rigging,  and 
vessels  to  constitute  a  little  fleet,  all  came  firom 
the  British.  Far  more  than  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses was  taken  and  mudi  destroyed ;  for  dam- 
age as  well  as  protection  was  an  object  of  the 
ezpeditionr— damage  to  the  British,  protection  to 
Americans;  and  nobly  were  both  oljeets  ao- 
cemplished.  Surpluses,  as  ikr  as  possible,  were 
sent  home;  and,  though  in  part  recaptured, 
these  accidents  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
the  original  capture.  The  great  whale  trade  of 
the  British  in  the  Padflc  vras  broken  up,  the 
supply  of  oil  vras  stopped,  the  London  lamps 
were  in  the  condition  of  those  of  the  '' foolish 
virgins,"  and  a  member  (^  Pariiament  declared 
in  his  place  that  the  city  had  burnt  dark  lor  a 
year. 

The  personal  history  of  Commodore  Porter, 
for  such  he  became,  was  full  of  incident  and  ad- 
venture, all  in  keeping  with  his  generous  and 
heroic  character.  Twice  while  a  lad  and  serving 
in  merchant  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
impressed  by  the  British,  andj  by  his  courage 
and  conduct  made  his  escape,  each  time.  A  third 
attempt  at  impressment  was  repulsed  by  the 
bloody  defeat  of  the  press-gang.  The  same  at- 
tempt, renewed  with  increased  numbers,  was 
again  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  British  party — 
young  Porter,  only  sixteen,  among  the  most 
courageous  defenders  of  the  vesseL  He  was 
upwards  of  a  year  a  prisoner  at  Tripoli,  being 
first  lieutenant  on  board  the  Philadelphia  when 
she  grounded  .before  that  city  and  was  captured, 
lie  was  midshipman  with  the  then  Lieutenant 


Rodgers,  when  the  two  young  oflBoen  and  deiw 
men  performed  that  marvel  of  eodnruns,  fiirn- 
ness,  steadiness,  and  seamanship^  imroridi^  fcr 
three  days  and  nights,  without  sleep  ornst,  od 
the  French  frigate  Insurgent,  guarding  aU  tba 
time  their  173  pri80oe^^  and  coodncting  the 
prise  safe  into  port — ^as  related  in  the notioeof 
Commodore  Rodgers. 

After  his  return  from  the  Pacific,  be  was  «i- 
ployed  in  suppressing  inracy  in  the  West  Indie^ 
which  he  speedily  aooomplidied ;  but  for  poaisb- 
ing  an  insult  to  the  flag  in  the  isUnd  of  Porto 
Rico,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  hii  goren- 
ment,  and  the  censure  of  a  court  martiaL  ffii 
proud  spirit  would  not  brook  a  cenflure  wbibh 
he  deemed  undeserved ;  and  he  reogned  lu 
commission  in  the  navy,  of  which  he  wis  so 
brilliant  an  ornament.  The  vnriter  of  this  Tkv 
was  a  dose  observer  of  that  trial,  and  befieied 
the  Commodore  to  have  been  haidly  dealt  bf, 
and  considered  the  result  a  confinnataoB  of  ha 
general  view  ci  courts  martial  where  the  goven* 
ment  interferes— an  inteilbrence  (when  it  bap- 
pens)  generally  for  a  purpose^  either  to  conrid 
or  acquit ;  and  rarely  filling  of  its  dtgcct  in 
either  case,  as  the  court  is  af^ioiiited  by  the 
government)  dependent  upon  it  for  fatnre  booor 
and  favor,  acts  in  secret^  and  sulgect  to  the  sp- 
proval  of  the  Executive. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  such  requital  of  his 
services,  the  brave  officer  resigned  his  ooonie- 
sion,  and  left  the  country  whidi  he  had  eemd 
so  faithfully,  and  loved  so  well,  and  took  ttt- 
vice  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico^  then  lately  he 
come  independent  and  desirous  to  create  a  nary. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  and  mfion  o 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.  President  Ja^aoD  ^ 
posed  to  restore  him  to  his  place  in  the  BaTy, 
but  he  refused  the  restoration  upon  the  sne 
ground  that  he  had  resigned  upo&— wooU  ast 
remain  in  a  service  under  an  unreversed  eentoei 
of  unjust  censure.  President  Jadcaon  then  gsie 
him  the  place  of  Consul  General  at  A^iers ;  0^ 
upon  the  reduction  of  that  place  by  the  Fmch, 
ai^inted  him  the  United  States  Chaige  d*iP 
fiures  to  the  Sublime  Porte—*  raission  after* 
wards  raised  to  Minister  Resident  by  ad  of 
Congress  for  his  special  benefit  The  Soitaa 
Mahmood — he  who  suppressed  the  Janinanea 
introduced  European  reforms,  and  so  greatlf 
fiivored  Christians  and  stnngers— was  then  oa 
the  throne,  and  greatiy  attached  to  the  Cc*- 
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Bodore,  wboee  oanyenation  snd  of^ions  he 
often  soaglit.  He  died  in  this  post,  and  was 
brought  home  to  be  bnried  in  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth,  and  which  no  personal  wrong 
eoold  make  him  cease  to  loTe.  A  national  ship 
of  war,  the  Tnixton,  brought  him  home — a  deli- 
cate compliment  in  the  selection  of  the  ressel 
bearing  the  name  of  the  commander  under 
whom  he  first  served. 

Hmnanity  was  a  ruling  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  of  this  he  ga^e  constant  proof— humane 
to  the  enemj  as  well  as  to  his  own  people.  Of 
bis  numerous  captures  he  neyer  made  one  hy 
bloodshed  when  milder  means  could  preyail ; 
always  preferring,  by  his  supeHor  seamanship, 
to  place  them  in  predicaments  which  coerced 
flurender.  Patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  soul. 
He  was  modest  and  unpretentious ;  noTer  seem- 
ing to  know  that  he  had  done  things  of  which 
tbe  world  talked,  and  of  which  posterity  would 
bear.  He  was  a  ''lion"  nowhere  but  on  the 
qoarter-deck,  and  in  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
bis  oonntry.  He  was  affectionate  to  his  friends 
and  fiunily,  just  and  kind  to  his  men  and  officers, 
attaching  all  to  him  for  life  and  for  death.  His 
crew  remaining  with  him  when  their  terms  were 
expiring  in  the  Pacific^  and  refusing  to  quit  their 
commander  when  authorized  to  do  so  at  Valpa- 
niso,  were  proofe  of  their  devotion  and  affec- 
tion. 

Detailed  history  is  not  the  object  of  this  no- 
tice, bat  character  and  instruction — the  deeds 
wbich  show  character,  and  the  actions  which 
iBstruct  posterity ;  and  in  this  view  his  career 
is  a  lesson  for  statesmen  to  study — ^to  study  in 
its  bumble  commencement  as  well  as  in  its  daz- 
zling and  splendid  culmination.  Schools  do  not 
fi)nn  such  commanders;  and,  if  they  did,  the 
wisdom  of  government  would  not  detect  tbe 
fiitare  illustrious  captain  in  the  man  before  the 
mast,  or  in  the  boy  in  the  cabin.  Bom  in  Bos- 
ton, the  young  Porter  came  to  man's  estate  in 
Baltimore,  and  went  to  sea  at  sixteen  in  the 
merchant  ship  commanded  by  his  father — the 
worthy  father  of  such  a  son — making  many 
Toyages  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  earned 
bis  midshipman's  warrant,  and  there  he  learned 
tbe  seamanship  which  made  him  the  worthy 
Kcond  of  Rodgen  in  that  marvellous  manage- 
nient  of  the  Insurgent,  which  faithfiil  history 
vill  love  to  commemorate.  Self-made  in  the 
^Kginning^  he  was  self-acting  through  life,  and 


will  continue  to  act  upon  posterity,  if  amenable 
to  the  lesson  taught  by  his  life :  the  merchant 
service,  the  naval  school,  cruisers,  the  naval 
force,  separate  commands  for  young  men.  With 
a  littie  32  gun  frigate,  all  carronades  except  a 
half-dozen  stem  chasers,  and  they  only  twelve- 
pounders,  he  dominated  for  a  year  in  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean;  vrith  a  44  and  her  attendant 
sloop-of-war,  brig,  and  schooner,  he  would  have 
dominated  there  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  the  Paul  Jones  of  the  ^  second  war  of  Inde- 
pendence,'* with  a  more  capacious  and  better 
regulated  mind,  and  had  the  felicity  to  trans- 
mit as  well  as  to  inherit  the  qualities  of  a  com- 
mander. The  name  of  Porter  is  yet  borne  with 
honorable  promise  on  the  roll  of  the  American 
navy. 


CHAPTER    OXIX. 

BEFUNBING  OF  GENKBAL  JACKBOITB  FIKEL 

DvBiHG  lus  defence  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
winter  of  1814-'15,  Ckneral  Jackson  was  ad- 
judged to  have  committed  a  contempt  of  court, 
in  not  producing  the  body  of  a  citizen  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  whom  he  had 
arrested  under  martial  law  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed and  enforced  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  He  was  fined  for  the  contempt,  and  paid 
it  himself  refbsing  to  permit  his  friends,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  who  presented 
the  money  (91,000),  to  pay  it  for  him.  He 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  paying 
the  amount  before  he  left  the  court  room,  but 
protesting  against  it  as  an  illegal  exaction,  and 
as  involving  the  imputation  of  illegality  on  his 
conduct.  This  conveyed  a  reproach  under 
which  he  was  always  sensitive,  but  to  relieve 
himself  from  which  he  would  countenance  no 
proceeding  while  he  was  stUl  on  the  theatre  of 
public  action,  and  especially  while  he  was 
President.  His  retirement  to  private  life  re- 
moved the  obstacle  to  the  action  of  his  friends, 
and  soon  thereafter  Mr.  linn,  a  senator  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  brought  in  a  bill  for  re- 
funding the  fine.  This  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  it  had  been  imposed.  On  getting 
notice  of  this  proceeding  General  Jackson  wA»te 
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*  letter  to  Senator  Lhm,  of  which  the  leading 
paragraphs  are  here  given. 

^HaTing  ohserred  in  the  newspapers  that 
you  had  giTen  notioe  of  your  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  refund  to  me  the  fine  ^principal 
and  iliterest}  imposed  by  Judge  Hall,  for  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  at  New  Orleans,  it  was 
my  determination  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  feeble  state  of  my  health  has  hen&- 
tofore  preyented  it.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  thank  you  for  this  disinterested  and  Toluntaiy 
act  of  justice  to  my  character,  and  to  assure  you 
that  it  places  me  under  ooligations  which  I 
shall  always  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 

**  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  im- 
portant to  me :  but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
unposed  for  reasons  which  were  not  well 
founded ;  and  for  the  exendse  of  an  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  the  successful  defence 
of  New  Orleans ;  and  without  which,  it  must 
be  now  obyious  to  all  the  world,  the  British 
would  haye  been  in  possession,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  of  that  great  emporium  of  the 
West.  In  this  point  of  yiew  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  country  is  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill ;  for  exigencies  like  those  which  existed 
at  New  Orleans  may  again  arise ;  and  a  com- 
manding-general ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  the  necessary  respondbili^  by  the  re- 
flection that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  yindictiye 
judge  to  impair  his  priyate  fortune,  and  place  a 
stain  upon  his  character  which  cannot  be  re- 
moyed.  I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earih  to 
do  any  act  which  would  inyalidate  the  principle 
that  the  military  should  always  be  subjected  to 
the  civil  power  $  but  I  contend,  that  at  New 
Orleans  no  measure  was  taken  by  me  which 
was  at  war  with  this  principle,  or  which,  if 
properly  understood,  was  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it    ^ 

^*  When  I  declared  martial  law,  Judge  Hall 
wtLR  in  the  city ;  and  he  visited  me  often,  when 
the  propriety  of  its  declaration  was  discussed, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  leading  and  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Judging  from  his  actions,  he 
appeared  to  approve  it.  The  morning  the  order 
was  issued  he  was  in  my  office ;  and  when  it 
was  read,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim :  '  Now  the 
country  may  be  saved:  vnthout  it,  it  vios  loet? 
How  he  came  afterwards  to  unite  with  the 
treacherous  and  disaffected,  and,  by  the  exerdse 
of  his  power,  endeavored  to  paralyze  my  exer- 
tions, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explwn.  It 
was  enough  for  me  to  luiow,  that  if  i  was  ex- 
cusable in  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
order  to  defend  the  dty  when  the  enemy  were 
besi^;ing  it,  it  was  right  to  continue  it  until  all 
danger  was  over.  For  full  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  refer  you  to  my  defence 
under  Judge  Hall's  rule  for  me  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
for  a  contempt  of  court  This  defence  is  in  the 
appendix  to  *•  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson.' 

^  There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  which  you 


notice,  that  the  fine  he  imposed  was  paid  hf 
others.  Every  cent  of  it  was  paid  by  myadC 
When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Aboer 
L.  Duncan  (who  had  be^  one  of  my  aide»4e- 
camp,  and  was  one  of  my  counsel),  hearing  me 
request  Major  Reed  to  repair  to  my  qnarten 
and  bring  the  sum — ^not  intending  to  Inve  tU 
room  until  the  fine  was  paid — asked  the  derk 
if  he  would  take  his  check.  The  derk  implied 
in  Uie  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Duncan  gave  tbt 
check.  I  then  directed  my  ude  toproondibrtlk- 
with.  get  the  money,  and  meet  Mr.  Dtmoui's 
check  at  the  bank  and  take  it  up ;  which  was 
done.  These  are  the  facts ;  and  Mmor  DtTcac, 
now  in  the  Assembly  of  New  Yort,  caamfj 
them. 

^  It  is  true,  as  I  was  informed,  that  the  ladiei 
did  raise  the  amount  to  iMiy  the  fine  aiMi  costs ; 
but  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  advised  them  to  vpjSsj 
it  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  tut 
had  been  made  so  by  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  It  was  so  wlied, 
as  I  had  every  reason  to  believe;  but  Major 
Davezac  can  tell  you  more  particolarlj  what 
was  done  with  it'' 

The  refimding  of  the  fine  in  the  mm  of  a 
pecuniary  retribution,  was  altogether  refoad 
and  repulsed  both  by  General  Jackson  and  his. 
friends.  He  would  only  have  it  qna  the 
ground  of  an  illegal  exaetioih— as  a  wrongifol 
exercise  of  authority — and  as  operatiiig  a  deda- 
ration  that,  in  declaring  martial  law,  and  no- 
prisoning  the  citizen  under  it^  and  in  refoauf 
to  produce  his  body  upon  a  writ  of  habeoM  cor- 
pttf ,  and  sending  the  judge  himsdf  out  of  the 
dty,  he  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  the  lad 
in  all  that  he  did.  CongreBS  was  quite  ready, 
by  a  general  vote,  to  refund  the  fine  in  a  vtf 
that  would  not  commit  members  on  the  point  d 
legality.  It  was  a  thing  constantly  done  in  the 
case  of  officers  sued  for  official  acts,  and  vithoat 
strict  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  act  when 
the  officer  was  acting  ingoodfiuthibrtbepablic 
service.  In  all  such  cases  Congress  readiljr  i^ 
sumed  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  the  iet» 
either  paying  the  fine,  or  damages  awarded,  or 
restoring  it  after  it  had  been  paid.  Gtoenl 
Jackson  might  have  had  his  fins  refbndeda 
the  same  way  vrithout  opposition ;  bat  it  wis 
not  the  money,  but  release  from  the  hoitt- 
tation  of  illegal  conduct  that  he  desired;  lad 
with  a  view  to  imply  that  release  the  biO  «a< 
drawn:  and  that  made  it  the  sul^ject  of  is 
earnestly  contested  debate  in  both  Hoasea.  la 
the  Senate,  where  the  bill  originated,  Mr.  T^ 
pan  of  Ohio,  vindicated  the  recourse  to 
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kir,«od  w  being  neoessaiy  for  the  nfetj  ci 

tfaedtj. 

'^  I  ask  you  to  oonnder  the  position  in  which  - 
be  WIS  placed;  the  dty  of  New  Orleans  was, 
from  the  neoessitj  of  uie  caae,  his  camp ;  the 
British,  in  superior  force,  had  landed,  and  were 
eight  or  nine  miles  below  the  dty;  within  three 
hours'  march ;  in  his  camp  were  many  over 
whom  he  had  no  control,  wnom  he  comd  not 
pcerent  (or  ponish  hj  any  process  of  cvnl  law) 
from  convejing  intelligenoe  to  the  enemy  of  his 
omnben,  means  of  defence  or  offence,  as  well 
IS  of  his  intended  or  probable  movements ;  was 
not  the  entire  command  of  his  own  camp  neces^ 
stry  to  any  eflScient  action  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  cannot  be  doubted.  In  time  of  war, 
when  the  enemy's  force  is  near,  and  a  battle  is 
impending^  if  your  general  is  obliged,  by  the 
neoMsities  of  his  position,  and  the  propriety  of 
his  operations^  to  oecupy  a  dty  as  his  camp,  he 
most  have  the  entire  conmiand  of  such  dty,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  it  is  impossible,  without 
such  command,  to  conduct  his  operations  with 
that  secrecy  which  is  jieoessary  to  his  success. 
The  neglect,  therefore,  to  take  such  command, 
wodd  M  to  neglect  the  duty  which  his  country 
had  imposed  upon  him.  I  perceive  but  two 
ways  in  which  Qeneral  Jackson  could  have  ob- 
tained the  command  of  his  own  camp ;  one  was 
by  driving  all  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  city, 
the  other  Dy  declaring  martial  law.  He  wisely 
aod  hmnanely  chose  the  latter,  and  by  so  doing, 
BiTed  the  city  from  being  sacked  and  plundered, 
tod  its  inhabitants  from  being  outraged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy." 

But  this  arrest  of  a  citixen,  and  reftisal  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  after  the 
British  had  been  repulsed,  and  after  a  rumor  of 
peiee  had  arrived  at  the  dty,  but  a  rumor  com- 
ing through  a  British  commander,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted  by  the  American  general. 
He  thought  the  peace  a  probable,  but  by  no  means 
ft  certain  event :  and  he  could  not  upon  a  prob- 
ability relax  the  measures  whidi  a  sense  of 
danger  had  dictated.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
giren  by  the  Qeneral  himself  in  his  answer  to 
show  cause  why  the  rule  which  had  been 
puted  should  not  be  made  absolute. 

I*  The  enemy  had  retired  from  their  position. 
it  is  true ;  but  they  were  still  on  the  coast,  ana 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  dty.  They  had 
been  defeated,  and  with  loss;  but  that  loss 
vas  to  be  repaired  by  expected  reinforcements. 
Their  numbers  much  more  than  quadrupled  all 
the  regular  forces  which  the  respondent  could 
command ;  and  the  term  of  service  of  his  most 
efficient  militia  force  was  about  to  expire. 
Defeat,  to  a  powerful  and  active  enemy,  was 
more  likely  to  operate  as  an  incentive  to  renewed 


and  increased  exertion,  than  to  inspire  theiA 
with  despondency,  or  to  paralyze  their  efforts 
A  treaty,  it  is  drue,  had  been  probably  signed, 
but  yet  it  might  not  be  ratified.  Its  contents 
even  had  not  transpired ;  so  that  no  reasonable 
conjecture  could  be  formed  whether  it  would 
be  acceptable ;  and  the  influence  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  signature  had  on  the  army  was 
deleterious  in  the  extreme,  and  showed  a  neces- 
sity for  Increased  energy,  mstead  of  relaxation 
of  disdpline.  Men  who  had  shown  themselves 
sealous  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  campaign, 
became  lukewarm  in  the  service.  Wicked  toA 
weak  men.  who,  from  their  situation  in  life, 
ought  to  nave  furnished  a  better  example, 
secretly  encouraged  the  spirit  of  insubordini^ 
tion.  They  affected  to  pitv  the  hardships  of 
tiiose  who  were  kept  in  the  field ;  they  fomented 
discontent,  by  insinuating  that  the  merits  of 
those  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves,  had 
not  been  sufSciently  noticed  or  applauded ;  and 
disorder  rose  to  such  an  alarming  height,  that  at 
one  period  only  fifteen  men  and  one  officer  were 
found  out  of  a  whole  regiiment,  stationed  to 
guard  the  very  avenue  through  which  the 
enemy  had  penetrated  into  the  country.  At 
another  point,  equally  important,  a  whole  corps, 
on  which  the  greatest  relunce  had  been  placed, 
operated  upon  by  the  acts  of  a  foreign  agent, 
suddenly  deserted  their  post.  I^  trusting  to  an 
uncertam  peace,  the  respondent  had  revoked  his 
proclamation,  or  ceased  to  act  under  it,  the  fittal 
security  by  whk^h  they  were  lulled,  would  have 
destroyed  all  discipline,  dissolved  all  his  force, 
and  Idft  him  without  any  means  of  deftnding 
the  country  against  an  enemy  instructed  by  the 
traitors  within  our  bosom,  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  he  might  safely  make  his  attack.  In 
sudi  an  event,  his  life^  which  would  certainly 
have  been  offered  up,  would  have  been  but  a 
feeble  expiation  for  the  diwraoe  and  misery  into 
which  bis  criminal  negligence  would  have 
plui^;ed  the  country." 

# 

A  newspaper  in  the  city  published  an  inflam- 
matory article,  assuming  the  peace  to  be  cer- 
tain, though  not  communicated  by  our  govern- 
ment, inveighed  against  the  conduct  of  the 
General  m  keeping  up  martial  law  as  illegal 
and  tyrannical,  indted  people  to  disregard  it^ 
and  plead  the  right  of  volunteers  to  disband 
who  had  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war. 
Louallier,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
was  given  up  as  the  author  of  the  article :  the 
General  had  him  arrested  and  confined:  Judge 
EUdl  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  release 
his  body :  General  Jackson  ordered  the  Judge 
out  of  the  city,  and  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  him 
out  All  this  took  place  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  Mardi :  on  the  13th  anthentio  news  of  the 
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peioe  arriTed,  and  the  nuurtial  law  oeased  to 
0zi8t  Judge  Hall  retorned  to  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Tappan  thus  relatea  what  took  plaoe : 

.   "Instead  of  uniting  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion, headed  hy  their  Tenerahle  hishop,  in  jo^ 
and  thankfalness  for  a  deliveranoe  almost  mi- 
racoloufL  aohieYed  hy  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  the  Cfeneral  and  the  gallantry  of  his  army, 
he  was   hrooding  ^  over   his   own   imaginaipr 
wrongs,  and  planning  some  method  to  repair 
his  wounded  dignity.     On  this  day,  twenbr- 
seTon  years  ago,  he  caused  a  rule  of  the  district 
court  to  he  serred  on  General  Jackson,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  and  show  cause  why  an  attacn- 
ment  should  not  issue  against  him  for: — 1st. 
Reiiising  to  obey  a  writ  issued  by  Judge  HalL 
2fL  Detaininig  an  original  paper  belonging  to 
the  court    £ad  dd,  for  imprisoning  the  Judge. 
The  first  cause  was  for  the  General  reftising  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  cormta  in  the  case  of 
Louallier;  the  second  for  oetaining  the  writ 
The  whole  <^  these  three  causes  assigned  axe 
founded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  instead  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  having  command  of  his  camp^he 
exercised  a  limited  authority  under  the  control 
of  the  civil  magistn^.    I  trust  I  have  satisfied 
you  that  martial  law  did  in  foct  exist,  and  of 
necessary  consequence,  that  Judge  Hall'ft  au- 
thority was  suspended.    If  he  was  injured  by 
it,  surely  he  was  not  the  proper  person  to  try 
General  Jackson  for  that  ix^urv.    The  princi- 
pd  complaint  against  G^enend  «l  aokson  was  for 
miprisoning   the  Judge.     The  imprisonment 
consisted  in  sending  an  officer  to  escort  him  out 
of  camp ;  and  for  this,  instead  of  takmg  the 
regular  legal  remedy,  by  an  action  for  assault 
and  &lse  imprisonment,  in  the  State  court,  whidi 
was  open  to  him  as  well  as  every  other  dtizen. 
he  called  the  General  to  answer  before  hunseU. 
He  went  before  the  Judge  and  proflfered  to  show 
cause ;  tbe  Judge  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
this,  nor  would  he  allow  him  to  assign  his  rea- 
sons in  writing  for  his  conduct,  but,  without 
trial,  without  a  hearing  of  his  defence,  he  fined 
him  one  thousand  dollars.    You  all  know  the 
conduct  of  the  General  on  that  occasion ;  he 
saved  the  Judge  fh>m  the  riang  indignation  of 
the  people  and  paid  his  fine  to  the  United  States 
marshal.     These  proceedings  of  Judge  Hall 
were  not  only  exceedingly  outrageous,  but  they 
were  wholly  ill^al  and  void;  for,  as  says  an 
eminent  English  Jurist,  'even  an  act  of  parlisr 
ment  cannot  make  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.'    This  vras  truly  and  wholly  the  cause 
of  the  Jud^  himselC    If  a  law  of  Congress  had 
existed  which  authorized  him  to  sit  in  jud^ent 
upon  any  man  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  him- 
self^ such  a  Iftw  would  have  been  a  mere  detA 
letter,  and  the  Judge  would  have  been  bound  to 
disregard  it.    It  was  the  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence  whidi  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  and  endangered  the  life  of 
this  oontemptihle  judge.    I  am  aware  of  the  law 


of  contempt  j  H  is  the  power  of  attf-pfMem* 
tion  given  to  the  courts ;  it  results  from  neoM* 
sity  uon&  and  extends  no  fhrther  tbaa  Deoet- 
sity  strictly  reouires ;  it  has  no  power  to  vno^ 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  the  jiK%e,  on- 
less  those  wtongs  obstruct  the  regakr  coune 
of  lustice.  I  am  aware  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  of  contempt  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  our  courts  where  no  statute  law  ngor 
lated  it,  and  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  to  determine  what  was  or  was  not  a 
contempt  In  <me  case  a  man  was  fined  for 
contempt  for  reviewing  the  opinioD  of  a  jodge 
in  a  newniaper.  This  judge  was  impeached  be- 
fore this  body  and  acquitted,  because  not  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  voted  him  giultf . 
Some  senators,  thinking  probablj  that  as  Con- 
gress had  neglected  to  pass  a  law  on  the  sab> 
ject  of  contempt,  the  judge  had  nothing  to 
eovem  his  discretion  in  the  matte^  and  there- 
fore ooffht  not  to  be  convicted.  GoDgRse  im- 
mediatdy  passed  such  a  law^  and  no  contefflptt 
have  occurred  since  in  the  United  States  ooorta.' 

The  speech  of  Judge  Tappan  covered  the  &cts 
of  the  case,  upon  whidi,  and  other  speeebeB  de- 
livered, the  Senate  made  up  its  mindjaad  the 
bill  was  passed,  though  upon  a  good  diiiaoB, 
and  a  visible  development  of  party  tinea.  Tbe 
yeas  were: 

<<  Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  BudiaoaD, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Graham,  Hende^ 
son.  King,  Linn,  McDuflSe.  McRobertfl)  Man- 
gum,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticot,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Stuiveon,  TaUmadge,  Tap- 
pan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodboij, 
Wngjit,  Young--28." 

The  nays  were : 

^  Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Be^ 
rien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 
den, Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Menkf, 
MiUer,  McNrefaeadTPhelp^hite,  Woodbfidge 

In  the  House  it  was  well  supported  hj  Vr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  otbufi,  and  pasEcd 
at  the  ensuing  session  by  a  large  mi^rity-*!^ 
to  28.  This  gratifying  result  took  |daoe  heive 
the  death  of  General  Jackson,  so  that  he  hid 
the  consolation  of  seemg  the  onlj  two  ictt 
which  impugned  the  l^^ality  of  an  j  part  of  his 
conduct — the  senatorial  eondemnation  fcr  the 
removal  of  the  depouts,  and  the  prooeedii^tt 
New  Orleans  under  martial  law— both  con- 
demned by  the  national  representatioii,  and  the 
judicial  record  as  well  as  the  Senats  joon*^ 
left  free  from  imputation  vpm  him. 


AKNO  184S.    JOHN  lYLSR,  PRISIDENT. 
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CHAPTER   OXX. 

BEPSAL  OF  THE  BANKBUPT  ACT:   ATTACK  OF 
MB.  CUBHINe  ON  MB.  CLAT :  ITS  BEBUEE. 

This  measure  was  immediatelj  oommenoed  in 
the  Haose  of  RepresentatiTeS)  and  pressed  with 
T%or  to  its  conclusion.  Mr.  Everett,  of  Ver- 
mont, brought  in  the  repeal  bill  on  leaye,  and 
after  a  strenuous  contest  from  a  tenacious  mi- 
soritj,  it  was  passed  by  the  onexpeoted  rote 
of  two  to  one — ^to  be  precise — 140  to  72.  In 
the  Senate  it  had  the  same  success,  and  greater, 
bang  passed  by  nearly  three  to  one — 34  to  13 : 
and  the  repealing  act  being  carried  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, he  signed  it  as  promptly  as  he  had  signed 
the  bankrupt  act  itsel£  This  was  a  splendid 
lictory  for  the  minority  who  had  resisted  the 
ptasage  of  the  bill,  and  for  the  people  who  had 
condemned  it.  The  same  members,  sitting  in 
the  same  chairs,  who  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
paased  the  act,  now  repealed  it  The  same 
President  who  had  recommended  it  in  a  mes- 
sage, and  signed  the  act  as  soon  as  it  passed, 
BOW  signed  the  act  which  pal  an  end  to  its  ex- 
isteDoe.  A  Ticious  and  criminal  law,  corruptly 
passed,  and  made  the  means  of  passing  two 
other  odious  measures,  was  itself  now  brought 
to  judgment,  condemned,  and  struck  from  the 
statute-book ;  and  this  great  result  was  the 
work  of  the  people.  All  the  authorities — ^legis- 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial — ^bad  sustained 
the  act  Only  one  judge  in  the  whole  United 
States  (R.  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  for  Missouri),  condemned  it  as  un- 
ooDstitutionai.  All  the  rest  sustained  it,  and 
he  was  oyermled.  But  the  intnitiTe  sense  of 
honor  and  justice  in  the  people  revolted  at  it 
They  rose  against  it  in  masses,  and  oondenmed 
it  in  every  form — ^in  public  meetings,  in  legisla- 
tive resolves,  in  the  press,  in  memorials  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  elections.  The  tables  of  the  two 
Houses  were  loaded  with  petitions  and  remon- 
ttnoces,  demanding  the  repeal,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  simply  the  organs  of  the  people  in 
pronoundng  it  Never  had  the  popular  voice 
been  more  effective — never  more  meritoriously 
nised.  The  odious  act  was  not  only  repealed, 
but  its  authors  rebuked,  and  oompelled  to  pro- 
unukoe  the  rebuke  upon  themselves.    It  was  a 


proud  and  triumphant  instance  of  the  innate^ 
upright  sentiment  of  the  people,  rising  above  all 
the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. Nor  was  it  the  only  instance.  The 
bankrupt  act  of  forty  years  before,  though 
strictly  a  bankrupt  act  as  known  to  the  legisla- 
tixm  of  all  oommeicial  countries,  was  repealed 
within  two  years  after  its  passage — and  that  by 
the  democratic  administration  of  Mr.  Jeiferson : 
this  of  1841,  a  bankrupt  act  only  in  name — an 
act  for  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will  of  the 
debtor  in  reality — had  a  still  shorter  course, 
and  a  still  more  ignominious  death.  Two  such 
condemnations  of  acts  for  getting  rid  of  debts, 
are  honorable  to  the  people,  and  bespeak  a  high 
degree  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  obligations 
between  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  while  credit 
is  due  to  many  of  the  party  discriminated  as 
federal  in  1800,  and  as  whig  m  1840  (but  al- 
ways the  same),  for  their  assistance  in  con- 
demning these  acts,  yet  as  party  measures,  the 
honor  of  resisting  their  passage  and  conducting 
their  rq)eal,  in  both  instances,  belongs  to  the 
democracy. 

The  repeal  of  this  act^  though  carried  by  such 
large  majorities,  and  so  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  people,  was  a  bitter  mortifica- 
tion to  the  administration.  It  was  their  mesr 
sure,  and  one  of  their  measures  of  "  relief"  to 
the  country.  Mr.  Webster  had  drawn  the  bill, 
and  made  the  main  speedi  for  it  in  the  Senate^ 
before  he  went  into  the  cabinet.  Mr.  l^ler 
had  recommended  it  in  a  special  message,  and 
promptly  gave  it  his  approving  signature.  To 
have  to  sign  a  repeal  bill,  so  soon,  condemning 
what  he  had  recommended  and  approved,  was 
most  unpalatable:  to  see  a  measure  intended 
for  the '' relief "  of  the  people  repulsed  by  those 
it  was  intended  to  relieve,  was  a  most  unwel* 
come  vision.  From  the  beginning  the  repeal 
was  resisted,  and  by  a  species  of  argument,  not 
addressed  to  the  merits  of  the  measure,  but  to 
the  state  of  parties,  the  conduct  of  men,  and  the 
means  of  getting  the  government  carried  on. 
Mr.  Caleb  Cnshing  was  the  organ  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
House ;  and,  identifying  himself  with  these  two 
in  his  attacks  and  defences,  he  presented  a  sort 
of  triumvirate  in  which  he -became  the  spokes 
man  of  the  others.  In  this  character  he  spoke 
often,  and  with  a  zeal  which  outran  discretion, 
and  brought  him  into  mnch  collision  with  the 
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Hooae,  and  kept  him  moch  oocapied  in  defiand- 
ing  himself^  and  the  two  emment  penonages 
who  were  not  in  a  position  to  apeak  for  them- 
selves.  A  few  passages  from  these  speedbM^ 
from  both  sides,  will  be  giyen  to  show  the  state 
of  men  and  parties  at  that  time,  and  how  much 
personal  considerations  had  to  do  with  transact- 
ing the  business  of  Congress.    Thos : 

"  Mr.  Gushing,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
addresed  the  House  at  length,  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  made  hj  yarioas  gentlemen,  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  in  relation  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration. He  commenced  by  remarking 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  ac- 
eased  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  whig  mea- 
sures of  relief,  and  was  charged  with  unoertain- 
ty  and  vacillation  of  purpose.  As  these  duurges 
had  been  made  against  the  President^  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  ask  the  country  who  was 
chargeable  with  vacillation  and  uncertainty  of 
purpose,  and  the  destruction  of  measures  of  re- 
uef  i  Who  were  they  who,  with  sacrilegious 
hands,  were  seeking  to  expunge  the  last  mea- 
sure of  the  ^  ill-staired '  extra  session  from  the 
statut^books  ?  Forty-seven  whigs,  he  an- 
swered, associated  with  the  democratic  party 
in  the  House,  and  formed  a  coalition  to  blot  out 
that  measure.  He  repeated  it:  forty-seven 
whigs  formed  a  coalition  with  the  democrats  to 
expunge  all  the  remains  of  the  extra  session 
which  existed.  For  three  weeks  past,  there 
had  been  constantiy  poured  forth  the  most  do- 
Quent  denunciations  of  the  President,  of  the 
secretary  of  State^  and  of  himself.  He  might 
imagine,  as  was  said  by  Warren  Hastings  when 
audi  torrents  of  denunciation  were  poiued  out 
upon  him,  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
tiie  imputation  of  the  orators.  He  should  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  political  questions, 
and  into  the  accusations  made  against  him.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into 
the  House — that  he  had  bronsfat  a  tomahawk 
here.  He  denied  it.  He  had  done  no  sudi 
thing.  It  was  not  true  that  he  commenced  the 
debate  which  was  carried  on ;  and  when  gen- 
tiemen  said  that  he  had  volunteered  remarks 
oat  of  the  rgp^^lu*  order,  in  reply  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Arnold],  Iw  told 
them  that  they  were  not  iudges.  His  mode  of 
defence  was  counter-attack,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  Judge  of  the  aigument  If  he  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camf),  the  responsibUity 
was  with  those  who  commeiioed  the  attack." 

Mr.  Clay,  though  retinng  from  Oongress,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  brought  into  the  debate,  and  accused  of 
setting  up  a  dictatorshqi,  and  baffling  or  con- 
trolling the  constitutional  administration : 

"  The  position  of  the  two  great  parties,  and 


those  few  who  stood  here  to  defend  the  acts  of 
the  administration,  was  peculiar.  Our  pmrn- 
ment  was  now  undergoing  a  test  in  a  new  pl^ 
ticuhir.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  had  erer  de- 
volved upon  the  Vice-President.  Now,  he  hid 
called  upon  the  people  and  the  House  to  adept 
themselves  to  that  contingency,  and  support  the 
constitution ;  for  with  t&  '  constitntiooal  6ct* 
was  associated  the  party  feet;  and  whilst  the 
President  was  not  a  pwty  chief;  there  wis  a 
psirty  chief  of  the  pai^  in  power.  The  (^na- 
tion was,  wliether  tnere  could  be  two  adnupis- 
trations— one.  a  constitutional  admimBtntion, 
by  the  Pi^siaent ;  and  the  other  a  paitj  ad- 
ministratioiL  exercised  by  a  party  dutf  hi  tbi 
capitol  ?  With  this  issue  bdore  him-whether 
the  President,  or  the  party  leader— the  dliief  in 
the  White  House,  or  the  chief  m  the  c^iitol-^ 
should  carry  on  the  administration— he  tit  it 
to  be  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  goreraoMBt 
of  his  countryto  give  his  aid  to  the  oooitits- 
tionalchie£  That  was  the  real  questkm  which 
had  pervaded  all  our  contests  thus  ftr." 


Such  an  unparliamentary  reference  t»  Mr. 
Clay,  a  member  of  a  diflkrent  House,  ooold  not 
pass  without  reply  in  a  place  where  he  oooU 
not  speak  for  Idmsel^  but  where  his  frieadi 
were  abundant  Mr.  Gamt  Davis,  of  Ka- 
tucky,  performed  that  oflBoe^  and  foond  intto 
fifteen  years'  support  of  Bfr.  Clay  by  Mr.  Cuh- 
ing  (previous  to  his  sudden  adheaon  to  Mr. 
Tyler  at  the  extra  session),  matter  of  penooil 
recrimination : 

"Ut.  Garret  Davis  replied  to  the  portkncf 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  ICassachesetti 
[Mr.  Gushing]  reUting  to  the  alleged  dictatioa 
of  the  ex-senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Curl 
The  gentieman  fr^m  Massachusetts  dedarw 
that  there  were  but  two  altematiTee— one,  a 
constitutional  administration,  under  the  lead  of 
the  President  $  and  the  other,  a  feetioa,  uodtf 
the  lead  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  Son 
remarks  were  no  more  nor  less  than  (alumiMi 
on  that  distinguished  man ;  and  he  would  a^ 
the  gentieman  what  principle  Mr.  CIij  hid 
changed,  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  iU-viO 
of  the  gentieman,  after  having  had  his  ssppi^ 
for  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  extra  sessioni 
He  asked.  Did  the  senator  from  Kentud^^ 
forward  any  new  measure  at  the  extim  sespoaT 
Did  he  enter  upon  any  untrodden  path,  ia  om 
toembarrass  the  path  of  John  T^ler?  K0|«>* 
the  answer." 

Revertii^  to  the  attacks  on  the  adsaiBisttft- 
tion,  Mr.  Gushing  considered  them  as  the  ia* 
potent  bfowB  of  a  faction,  beatiog  iU  brains  oat 
against  the  immovaUe  rook  of  the  lyier  gor- 
enmie&t: 
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''It  was  now  nearly  two  j^bxb  since,  in  ao- 
eordaiioe  with  a  rote  of  the  pe<H>le,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  administration  or  the  gorem- 
ment  Since  that  time,  an  internecine  war  had 
iriseD  in  the  dominant  ip^rty.  The  war  had' 
sow  been  pursned  for  about  one  year  and  a  half; 
but  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  fedend  goremment, 
with  its  fixed  constitution,  had  stood,  like  the 
god  Terminus,  defying  the  progress  of  those 
who  were  mshinff  against  it.  The  country  had 
seea  odc  party  throw  itself  against  the  immoY- 
ible  rock  of  the  constitution.  What'  had  been 
the  consequence  ?  The  par^  thus  hurling  it- 
self against  the  constitutional  rock  was  dashed 
to  atoms.'' 

Mr.  Gushing  did  not  confine  his  attempts  to 
gvn  adherents  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  the  terrors  of 
denimciattons  and  anathemas:  he  superadded 
the  seductive  arguments  of  persuasion  and  en- 
ticemeot,  and  carried  his  overtures  so  &r  as  to 
be  duoged  with  putting  up  the  administration 
&Tor  to  auction,  and  soliciting  bidders.  He 
had  said: 

''Now  he  would  suppose  a  man  called  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  mattered 
not  whether  he  was  elected,  or  whether  the 
office  devolved  upon  him  b^  contingencies  con- 
templated in  the  constitution.  He  was  Presi- 
dent What,  then,  was  his  first  duty  ?  To 
ODDsider  how  to  discharge  his  functions.  He 
(Mr.  C.)  thought  the  President  was  bound  to 
look  around  at  the  facts,  and  see  by  what 
circtmiatances  he  was  supported.  Gentlemen 
mi^t  talk  of  treason ;  mucn  had  been  said  on 
that  sulject ;  but  the  <niestion  for  the  individual 
who  might  happen  to  oe  President  to  consider 
WIS,  How  is  the  government  to  be  carried  out  ? 
Bj  whose  aid  ?  He  (Mr.  Gushing)  would  say 
to  that  party  now  having  the  majority  (and 
whon^  on  account  of  that  drcumstance,  it  was 
nore  nnportant  he  should  address),  that  if  they 
gave  him  no  aid,  it  was  his  du^  to  seek  aid 
from  their  adversaries.  If  the  whigs  continue 
to  blockade  the  wheels  of  the  government,  he 
trusted  that  the  democrats  would  be  patriotic 
eaoQ^  to  carry  it  on." 

Vp  to  this  point  Mr.  Gushing  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  whigs  to  come  to  the  support  of 
Mr.  Tyler :  despairing  of  success  there  he  now 
tomed  to  the  democracy.  *  This  open  attempt 
to  tarn  from  one  part^  to  the  other,  and  to  take 
whichever  he  could  get,  turned  upon  him  a 
(torm  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  IndJaDa^ 


This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  anv 
civilised  country  that  a  government  had,  through 
the  person  of  its  acknowledged  leader — a  man 
doing  most  of  its  speaking,  and  much  of  its 
thinking — stalked  into  a  representative  assem- 
bly, and  openly  put  up  the  administration  in 
the  common  market  to  the  highest  bidder." 


"  The  gentleman  seemed  to  have  assumed  the 
character  of  auctioneer  for  this  bankrupt  ad- 
numstration,  and  he  took  it  that  the  ^tleman 
would  be  totitled  to  a  good  part  of  its  eflfocts. 


But  Mr.'  Gushing  did  not  limit  himself  to 
ductive  appliances  in  turning  to  the  democracy 
for  support  to  Mr.  Tyler :  he  dealt  out  denun- 
ciation to  them  also,  and  menaced  them  with 
the  fate  of  the  shattered  whig  party  if  they  did 
not  come  to  the  rescue.  O/i  this  Mr.  Thomp- 
son remarked : 

*^  The  gentleman  also  told  the  minori^  that 
they  wovdd  be  dashed  to  pieces,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, unless  they  came  into  the  measures  of 
.he  President;  but  it  yet  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  he  would  get  a  bid.  Jud^g  from  the 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  leading  organ  of 
the  democratic  party,  he  (Mr.  T^  was  inclined 
to  think  that  no  bid  woula  be  offered  by  a  por- 
tion of  that  party.  He  thought,  from  givings- 
out,  in  various  Quarters,  that  the  President 
would  ultimately  nave  to  resort  to  this  *  consti- 
tutional fact,'  to  defend  himself  against  a  large 
portion  even  of  that  party.  Indeed,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  there  wotud  be  bidders  from 
either  side." 

Mr.  Gushing  had  said  that  there  were  per- 
sons connected  with  the  administration  who 
would  yet  be  heard  of  for  the  Presidency,  and 
seemed  to  present  that  contingency  also  as  a 
reason  why  support  should  be  given  it  To 
this  intimation  Mr.  Thompson  made  an  indig- 
nant reply : 

^  He  recollected  well — ^though  he  was  very 
young  at  ibe  time,  and  not  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  day— 
thatw  during  the  administration  of  the  distin- 
guisned  and  venerable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Adams]  there  arose  in  this  coun- 
try a  party,  who,  upon  the  bare  supposition 
(which  was  dispelled  on  an  examination  of  the 
nicts) — ^upon  the  bare  suspicion  that  there  was 
what  was  called  a  bargain,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement between  the  then  head  of  the  adminia- 
tration,  and  anotlwr 'distinguished  citizen  who 
was  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  made  it  a  subject 
of  the  most  bitter  and  vindictive  denunciation. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory was  still  tresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts — when  we  see, 
in  this  age  of  republican  liberty,  a  gentleman 
descended  from  a  line  of  illustrious  Revolu- 
tionary ancestry^-coming,  too,  almost  from  the 
very  Gradle  of  liberty,  and  acting  as  the  orgaa 
of  the  administration  on  this  floor— boldly 
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■hameleflsly.  and  unbliishinglj  offering  the 
spoils  of  office  u  a  consideration  for  party  sup- 
piort,  we  may  well  have  cause  for  alann.  How 
many  clerkships  were  there  in  Philadelphia  to 
he  disposed  of  in  this  manner  ?  Fr<nn  ihe  col- 
lector down  to  the  lowest  tide-waiter,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  to  be  directed  for  tiie  pur^ 
pose  of  operatmg  on  the  coming  presidential 
contest  Who,  now,  would  cha^  the  whig 
party  with  shaping  their  measures  with  a  Tiew 
to  the  elevation  of  a  particular  individual,  after 
hearing  the  bold  and  open  avowal  from  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  present  administration  would 
shape  their  measures  for  the  purpose  of  cmerat- 
ing  on  the  coming  contest  ?  But  (said  Mr.  T.) 
there  was  something  exceedingly  ridiculous  in 
the  idea  of  the  administration  party — and  such 
a  party,  too ! — coming  into  the  Representative 
hall,  and  telling  its  members  that  it  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  various  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  at  its  pleasure,  and  controlling 
the  votes  of  nearly  three  millions  of  freemen  by 
means  of  its  veto  power,  and  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removaL" 

Mr.  Gushing  had  belonged  to  the  federal 
party,  since  called  whig,  up  to  the  time  that  he 
jmned  Mr.  Tyler,  and  had  been  all  that  time  a 
fierce  assailant  of  the  democratic  party :  the 
energy  with  which  he  now  attacked  that  party, 
and  the  warmth  with  which  he  wooed  the 
other,  brought  on  him  many  reproaches,  some 
rough  and  cutting — some  tender  and  depreca- 
tory ;  as  this  fh>m  Mr.  Thompson : 

^  The  genUeman  exulted  in  the  fiite  of  the 
whig  party,  and  told  them  with  much  satisfiic- 
tion  Uiat  their  party  was  destroyed.  Now,  let 
him  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  IttUe 
mortification  and  regret  when  he  saw  ths  bui- 
ner  under  which  he  had  so  often  rallied  trail- 
ing in  the  dust,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  fought  for  so  many 
yearst" 

Foremost  of  the  whigg  in  seal  and  activity, 
Mr.  Gushing,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  party,  was  appointed  when  the  presiden- 
tial vote  of  1840  was  counted  in  the  House,  as 
one  of  the  committee  of  two  to  wait  upon  Gen- 
eral Harrison  and  formally  make  known  to  him 
his  election.  In  two  months  afterwards  Gene- 
ral Harrison  died — ^Mr.  Tyler  became  President 
and  quit  the  whigs:  Mr.  Gushing  quit  at  the 
lame  time;  and  not  content  with  quitting, 
threw  all  the  obloquy  upon  them  which,  for 
fifteen  years,  he  had  lavished  upon  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  in  quitting  the  whigs  he  reversed 
his  conduct  in  all  the  measuves  of  his  life,  and 


without  giving  a  reason  for  the  change  in  i 
single  instance.  Mr.  Garret  Davis  rammed  op 
these  chapgcs  in  a  scathing  perontwn.  inn 
which  some  extracts  axe  here  given: 

**  The  gentleman  occupies  a  struige  postioi^ 
and  puts  forth  extraordinary  notiona,  ooun^ 
ing  the  measures  and  principles  which  he  ^ 
ways,  until  the  commencement  of  this  idmiii» 
tration,  advocated  with  so  much  seal  and  tbility. 
I  had  read  many  of  his  speeches  before  I  knew 
him.    I  admired  his  talents  and  atttinmeaU; 
I  approved  of  the  soundnras  of  his  vievs^  and 
was  instructed  and  fortified  m  my  own.  Bat 
he  is  wonderfully  metamorphosed ;  and  1  think 
if  he  will  examme  the  matter  deliberatelj,  he 
will  find  it  to  1)0  quite  as  true,  that  he  has 
broken   his  neck   politically  in  jnmpini  lua 
somersets,  is  that '  tiie  whig  party  has  knoded 
out  its  brains  against  the  fixed  feet'    Ha  tetti 
us  that  part^  is  nothing  but  an  assodationaf 
men  strugglmg  for  power;  and.  that  he  eon- 
temns  measures — ^that  measures  are  not  princi- 
ples.   The  gentleman  must  have  been  readiBS 
the  celebrated  treatise, '  The  Prince.'  for  taeh 
dicta  are  of  the  school  of  MaduaTdli;  lad  hit 
sudden  and  total  abuodonment  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  measures,  to  which  he  wis  u 
strongly  pledged  as  any  whig,  good  and  true, 
proves  that  he  had  studied  his  lesson  to  sooe 
purpose.    At  the  extra  session  of  1837,  heop- 
posed  the   sub-treasury  in  a  very  elahonte 
speech,  in  which  we  find  these  paaages:  *We 
are  to  have  a  government  paper  corren^,  re- 
cognizable by  the  government  (rf*  the  tnit^ 
States^  and  employra  in  its  dealings;  hot  it  a 
to  be  irredeemable  government  paper.'   ^If  the 
scheme  were  not  too  langhingly  absurd  to  spend 
time  in  .aiding  about  it  seriously;  if  the  oie- 
chiefis  of  a  government  paper  currency  hid  not 
had  an  out-and-out  trial  both  in  Europe  aad 
America,  I  might  discuss  it  as  a  question  of  po- 
litical economv.     But  I  will  not  oocnpj  the 
committee  in  this  way.    I  am  astounded  at  the 
fatuity  of  any  set  of  men  who  can  think  ofaaj 
such  project'    This  is  what  he  said  of  the  sab- 
treasury.  Now,  he  is  the  unacrupnlooa  adrocate 
of  the  exchequer,  a  measure  embodyiflS  ^^ 
the  sub-treasury  and  a  great  orgamsed  gor- 
emment  bank,  and  fraught  with  nune  fris^^ 
dangers  than  his  own  excited  imagination  had 
lectured  in  the  whole  three  y^ears. 

*^He  was  one  of  the  standiest  supporters* 
a  United  SUtes  bank.  He  characteriaed  thi 
refusal  of  the  late  Preddent  ( Jac^aon)  to  sp 
the  bill  re-chartering  the  bank,  like  the  remonl 
of  the  deposits,  to  be  in  defiance  and  violatioe 
of  the  popular  wilL'  aad  characterised  as  Mio^ 
ous  the  periods  or  time  when  we  puMWOf** 
national  hank,  and  as  calamitous  the  periods 
that  we  were  without  them,  9Kfk^'T0W*x 
long  periods  of  time,  have  we  tned  a  aatioaal 
bM2c,and  in  each  period  it  has  ftilfiUed  itsi^ 
pomted  purpoM  of  safflying  a  saft  aad  eqs" 
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carrencf,  tad  of  rwiiktiiig  and  ooniroUiBg  the 
iflSDeB  of  the  State  Daiik&  Twke  have  ire  tried 
ibr  a  few  years  to  drag  on  without  a  national 
Unk,  aod  eadi  of  these  experiments  has  been  a 
season  of  disaster  and  conrasion.'  And  yet,  sir, 
he  has  denied  that  he  was  eTor  the  supporter 
oft  banlE  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  rabid  reyilers  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

^  He  was  for  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill ;  and  he  has 
ibtndoned,  and  now  contemns  it.  No  man  has 
been  more  finemient  and  unsparing  in  his  de- 
noDciations  of  General  Jackscm ;  and  now  he  is 
the  syoophantic  eulogist  of  the  old  hero.  He 
was  the  unflinching  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  of  Congress.  This  ad- 
Bunistration  has  not  only  resoned  to  the  most 
flagitious  abuse  of  the  veto  power,  but  has  re- 
newed erery  otber  assault  open  or  insidious,  of 
Preadeots  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  upon  Con- 
g;ress,  which  he,  at  the  tune,  so  indignantly  re- 
buked; and  he  now  justifies  them  all.  He 
has  gone  fiur  ahead  of  the  extremest  parasites  of 
executire  power.  John  Tyler  vetoed  four  acts 
of  Congress  wbich  the  gentleman  hadyoted  for, 
aod  strange,  by  his  subtle  sophistry,  he  defend- 
ed each  of  tne  vetoes ;  and  most  strange,  when 
the  House,  in  conformity  to  the  proyisions  of 
the  constitution,  voted  again  upon  the  measures, 
his  Tote  was  recorded  in  their  nvor,  and  to  over- 
rule the  verv  vetoes  of  which  he  biad  just  been 
the  yenal  advocate." 

This  versatility  of  Mr.  Cushing,  in  the  sup- 
port of  vetoes,  was  one  of  the  striking  qualities 
dereloped  in  his  present  change  of  parties.  He 
had  condemned  the  exercise  of  that  power  in 
General  Jackson  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  dealt  out  upon  him  unmeas- 
ured denunciation  for  that  act:  now  be  became 
the  supporter  of  all  the  vetoes  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
e?en  when  those  vetoes  condemned  his  own 
votes,  and  when  they  condenmed  the  fiscal  bank 
charter  which  Mr.  Tyler  himself  had  devised 
•ad  arranged  for  Congress.  He  became  the 
champion,  unrivalled,  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Clay,  defending  them  in  all  things ;  but  now  in 
attacking  Mr.  Clay  whom  he  had  so  long,  and 
until  so  reoently,  so  closely,  followed  and  loudly 
Appianded,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  severe 
demmciations  of  that  gentleman's  friends. 


OHAPTEK    CXXI. 

HAYAL  KXFBNDITUSE8,  AND  ADMINI8TBATI0S: 
ATTS1IFT8  AT  BSFOSM:  ABOBTrVB. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  this  branch  of  the 
service  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  the  chairman  of  the  naval  conmiittee,  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  whole  number  of  petty  offi-> 
cers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and 
boys  in  the  service  to  7,500 ;  and  Mr.  SlideD 
moved  an  amendment  to  get  rid  of  some  50  or 
60  masters'  mates  who  had  been  illegally  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Secretary  Henshaw,  during  his 
brief  administration  of  the  naval  department  in 
the  interval  between  his  nomination  by  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  These 
motions  brought  on  a  debate  of  much  interest 
oif  the  condition  of  the  navy  itself,  the  necessity 
of  a  peace  establishment,  and  the  reformation 
of  abuses.    Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee — 

^  Expressed  himself  gratified  to  see  the  limita- 
tion proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Kaval  A&irs ;  that  he  had  Ions;  believed 
that  we  should  have  a  peace  establishment  for 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  army;  and  that  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  each  should  be 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 
Heretofore  the  navy  had  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  only  limited  by  the  ap- 
pronriation  bills.  He  urg^  upon  the  chainnaa 
of  the  Naval  Conunittee  the  propriety  of  reduo- 
ing  still  further.  If  he  did  not  misunderstand 
the  amendment,  it  proposed  to  man  the  number 
of  vessels  required  for  the  next  year  in  the  same 
way  that  we  would  do  in  time  of  war,  as  we 
have  heretofore  done.  He  thought  there  should 
be  A  difierenoe  in  the  complement  of  men  re- 
quired for  each  ship  in  war  and  in  peace.  He 
read  a  table,  showing  that  in  the  British  service, 
first  class  men-of-war  of  120  guns,  in  time  of 
neaoe  had  on  board  (officers,  men,  and  marines) 
886  men.  whilst  the  same  class  in  our  service 
had  on  board  1,200,  officers,  men,  and  marines 
— ^near  one-third  more  officers  and  men  in  the 
American  service  than  were  employed  in  the 
British.  The  table  showed  about  the  same  dif- 
ference in  vessels  of  inferior  size.  He  thought 
the  number  of  men  and  officers  should  be  regu- 
lated for  a  peace,  and  not  a  war  establishment 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  diairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee  would  so  shape  his  amend- 
ment as  to  fix  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
for  a  peace  establishment  He  was  desirous  of 
having  a  peace  establishment  and  the  expendi- 
tures properly  regulated.    Tnis  branch  of  the 
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seirice,  together  with  the  anny,  were  the  mat 
Booroes  of  expenditure.  He  r^  a  tahle,  show- 
ing the  expenditures  of  these  branches  of  the 
public  semoo  from  1821  to  1842,  as  follows: 
(9235,000,000.)  He  said  the  country  would  be 
astonished  to  see  the  immense  sums  expended 
on  the  annj  and  navy;  and,  as  he  thought^ 
without  any  adequate  return  to  the  country. 
He  could  see  no  advantage  to  the  country  from 
this  immense  expenditure — ^qo  adequate  return. 
He  was  aware  of  the  excuse  made  for  it— the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce.  This  was  a  mere  pre- 
text— an  excuse  ibr  throwing  upon  the  public 
treasury  an  immense  number  of  men,  who  might 
bemuch  more  profitably  to  the  country  employed 
in  other  occupations.  He  alluded  to  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  on  that  sea ;  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  exp^iditures  at 
that  station  equalled  the  whole  of  the  commerce 
east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar— that  it  would 
be  better  fi)r  the  country  to  pay  for  the  com- 
merce than  protect  it ;  that  there  was  no  more 
need  to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  there  was  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Such  a  thing  as  pirates  in  that  sea  had  be^ 
scarcely  heard  of  m  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  hoped  the  chairman  would  so 
shape  it  as  to  make  a  regpilar  peace  establish- 
ment." 

The  member  from  Tennessee  was  entirely 
r%ht  in  his  desire  for  a  naval  peace  establish- 
ment, but  the  principle  on  which  such  an  es- 
tablishment should  be  formed,  was  nowhere  de- 
veloped. It  was  generally  treated  as  a  naval 
question,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  na- 
val marine— others  a  commercial  question,  de- 
pendent upon  our  amount  of  commerce ;  while, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  political  question,  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  world.  Protection  of  commerce 
is  the  reason  always  alleged :  that  reason,  pur- 
sued mto  its  constituent  parts,  would  always  in- 
Tolve  two  inquiries,  and  both  of  them  to  be  an- 
swered in  reference  to  the  amount  of  commerce, 
and  its  duigers  m  any  sea.  To  measure  the 
amount  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  and  its 
distribution  in  different  seas,  the  amount  of 
danf^  must  be  considered:  and  that  is  con- 
stantly varying  with  the  changing  state  of  the 
vrorld.  The  great  seat  of  danger  was  formerly 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  squadrons  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  that  danger  were 
sent  there :  since  the  extirpation  of  the  [nrati- 
cal  powers  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  there  is  no 
danger  to  commerce  there,  and  no  need  for  any 
protection ;  yet  larger  squadrons  are  sent  there 


than  ever.  Formerly  there  was  pim^  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  protection  was  needed  there: 
now  there  is  no  piracy,  and  no  protection  need- 
ed, and  yet  a  home  squadron  must  witch  those 
islands.  So  of  other  places.  There  is  no  dai^ 
in  many  places  now  in  which  ttae  wh  much 
formerly ;  and  where  we  have  most  commeroe 
there  is  no  danger  at  all.  This  protection,  the 
.object  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  is  only  re- 
quired agunst  lawless  or  barbarian  powen: 
such  powers  require  the  presence  of  some  shipi 
of  war  to  restrain  their  piratical  disposition. 
The  great  powers  which  recogniie  the  laws  of 
nations,  need  no  such  negotiators  as  meiHi^Ytt 
They  do  not  commit  depredations  to  be  re- 
dressed by  a  broadside  into  a  town :  if  tbey  do 
injury  to  commeroe  it  is  either  aoddentdl,  or 
in  pursuance  to  some  supposed  right:  and  is 
either  case  friendly  mJnisters  are  to  negotiate, 
and  the  political  power  to  resolve,  before  cannon 
are  fired.  Here  then  is  the  measure  of  a  peace 
establishment :  it  is  in  the  number  and  power 
of  the  barbarian  or  half-barbarian  powers  whidi 
are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
whose  lawless  propensities  can  only  be  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  immediate  puDishmeDt 
There  are  but  few  of  these  powers  at  present— 
much  fewer  than  there  were  fifty  years  a^ 
and  can  only  be  found  by  going  to  the  eztmni- 
ties  of  the  globe— and  are  of  no  force  when 
found,  and  can  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by 
cruisers.  As  for  the  squadrons  kept  op  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Pacific  coast,  Brazil,  and 
East  Indies,  they  are  there  without  a  reason, 
and  against  all  reason — have  nothing  to  do  bat 
stay  abroad  three  years,  and  then  come  bene- 
to  be  replaced  by  another  for  another  three 
years :  and  so  on,  until  there  shall  be  refona. 
Better  &r,  if  all  these  squadrons  are  to  be  kcft 
up,  that  they  should  remain  at  home, 


their  money  at  home  instead  of  abroad,  and  jn^ 
as  serviceable  to  commerce.  As  for  the  boas 
squadron,  that  was  established  by  law,  without 
reason,  and  should  be  suppressed  without  dehy: 
i^d  as  for  the  African  squadron,  that  wasestab- 
lished  by  treaty  to  please  Great  Britain,  and 
ought,  in  the  first  plaoe^  not  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place,  shoold 
have  been  suppressed  as  soon  as  the  five  yean^ 
obligation  to  keq>  it  up  had  expired. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  spoke  to  the  body  of 
the  case,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  ml 
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tnd  4  friendly  feeling  to  the  iiftrf--4>ut  not  soch 
ifeelii^  u  could  wink  at  its  aboflee.    He  sud : 

'^  He  trusted  he  was  the  verj  last  person  who 
woald  detract  from  the  well-merited  fiune  of  the 
OATy ;  bat  he  had  another  rule  of  action :  he 
woold  endeavor  so  to  vote  in  relation  to  this 
Bobject  as  to  check,  if  possible,  what  ho  b&- 
Ikred  the  gross  and  eztrayagant  expenditure 
of  poblic  money :  and  he  referrod  gentlemen,  in 
corrobontion  of  this  assertion  t£it  there  was 
eztraTsganoe  in  the  expenditures,  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nayal  Affairs.  The  mcts 
which  stared  than  in  the  face  fh>m  every  quai^ 
ter  justified  him  in  the  assertion  that  there  was 
DOBS  eztraTagance.  Mr.  H.  referred  to  various 
ItemB  of  expenditure,  in  proof  of  the  txistenoe 
of  eztraTagance*" 

*  Mr.  Hamlin  pointed  to  the  enormous  in- 
erase  in  the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy, 
ooDsttntly  augmenting  in  a'  time  of  peace,  in- 
stead of  being  cQminished  as  the  public  good  re- 
quired: 

"He  produced  tables,  taken  from  official  re- 
tumS)  to  show  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
officers  were  necessarily  unemployed,  and  were 
spending  their  time  at  home  in  idleness.  He 
Ittd  nothing  to  urge  against  any  officer  of  the 
nsYj ;  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  receiving 
Uie  allowance  which  the  law  gave  them, 
whether  employed  or  not ; — ^but  he  asked  gen- 
tlemen to  examine  the  great  disparity  between 
the  number  of  nsival  officers^  as  regulated  by 
■tatnte,  and  the  number  now  m  existence." 

This  was  said  before  the  naval  school  was 
created :  since  the  establishment  of  that  school, 
enough  are  legally  appointed  to  officer  a  great 
ittTj.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  midshipmen  con- 
stantly there,  coining  off  by  annual  deliveries, 
ind  demanding  more  ships  and  commissions 
than  the  public  service  and  the  public  Treasury 
can  bear.  Illegal  appointments  have  ceased,  but 
the  evil  of  excessive  appointments  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hamlin  produced  some  items  of  extrava- 
Ktnoe,  one  of  which  he  sununed  up^  showing 
u  the  result  that  $2,142  97  was  expended  at 
one  hoqntal  m  liquors  for  the  "  sick,"  and  $10,- 
288  53  for  provisions :  and  then  went  on  to  say : 

"The  amount  expended  within  a  period  of 
one  jear  on  the  coast  of  Florida  by  the  com- 
Bttnder  of  this  little  souadron,  was  five  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  nve  hundred  and  eighty 
dollan;  and  vet  the  gentleman  fit>m  South 
Carolina  found  in  this  nothing  to  induce  the 
HoQse  to  restrict  the  appropriations.  Mr.  H. 
M  he  would  go  for  the  amendment     He 


would  go  for  any  thing  to  stop  the  drafts  these 
leeches  were  making  on  the  Treasury.  His 
prindpal  object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  call 
on  the  members  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  econo- 
my that  they  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  sefr> 
sion,  and  he  trasted  that  now  that  they  had  the 
opportunity  ti^ey  would  redeem  them.  He  was 
firom  a  commeroal  State,  and  would  be  the  last 
man  to  do  any  act  that  would  be  injurious  to 
commerce ;  but  be  did  not  understand  how 
commerce  could  be  benefited  or  protected  by 
suffering  this  enormous  and  profligate  waste  of 
public  money  to  be  continued.  By  introdudng 
a  proper  system  of  economy  and  accountability, 
the  navy  would  be  more  efficient,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  employ  more  ed^ps 
and  more  guns  to  protect  commerce  than  they 
now  did." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  several  members,  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  abuses  in  the  navy  expen- 
ditures^ and  the  irresponsibility  of  officers : 

**  There  was  an  old  maxim  in  the  navy,  that 
there  was  no  law  for  a  post-captain,  and  really 
the  adage  seemed  now  to  be  verified.  The  na^y 
Tsaid  Mr.  H.)  is  utterly  without  law,  and  the 
aocument  just  read  by  the  sentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  HamlinI  showing  the  expenditures 
of  the  Florida  squadron,  proved  it.  Such  con- 
duct as  was  described  in  that  document  ought 
to  make  every  American  blush ;  but  what  was 
the  result  of  it  ?  Why,  the  officer  came  forward 
and  demanded  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr. 
Henshaw^  extra  compensation  as  commander 
of  a  foreign  squadroi^  and  the  Secretary  paid 
him  fix>m  five  to  ^even  thousand  dollars  more. 
It  was  to  correct  a  thousand  such  abuses  as  this, 
that  had  crept  into  the  navy,  that  he  would  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  had  been  read  for  the 
information  of  the  committee.  Mr.  H.  went  on 
to  comment  on  the  large  amount  of  money  un- 
necessarily expended  for  the  navy.  We  have, 
said  he,  twice  aa  many  officers  as  there  is  any 
use  for,  and  they  receive  higher  pay  than  Uie 
officers  of  any  navy  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Hale  believed  we  had  ioo  many  navy- 
yards,  and  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  one 
nearest  his  own  home,  as  an  exemplification  of 
his  opinion,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire — 

"Where  were  stationed  twenty-six  officersi 
at  an  expense  c^  $30,000  a  year,  and  all  to  com- 
mand six  seamen  and  twelve  ordinary  seamen* 
This  yard  was  commanded  by  a  post-captain  | 
and  what  duties  had  he  to  perform  7  Why,  just 
notlung.  What  had  the  commander  to  do? 
Why,  to  help  the  captain ;  and  as  for  the  lieu- 
tenants, they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  or- 
ders to  the  midshipmen." 

The  movement  ended  without  results,  and  so 
of  all  desultory  efforts  at  reform  at  any  time. 
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Abuses  in  the  ezpenditare  of  public  money  are 
not  of  A  nature  to  suirender  at  the  first  sum- 
mons, nor  to  yield  to  any  thing  bat  perserering 
and  powerful  efforts.  A  solitary  member,  or  a 
few  members,  can  rai^ely  accomplish  any  thing. 
The  ready  and  eflBcient  remedy  lies  with  the  ad- 
ministration, but  for  that  purpose  a  Jeflferson  is 
wanted  at  the  head  of  the  govemment — a  man 
not  merely  of  the  right  principles,  but  of  adminr 
istrative  talent^  to  know  how  to  apply  his  eco- 
nomical doctrines.  Such  a  President  would 
now  find  a  great  field  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment in  reducing  our  present  expendi- 
tures about  the  one-half— from  seventy  odd 
millions  to  thirty  odd.  Next  after  an  adminis- 
tration should  come  some  high-spirited  and  per- 
scTering  young  men,  who  would  lay  hold,  each 
of  some  great  abuse,  and  pursue  it  without  truce 
or  mercy — year  in,  and  year  out — until  it  was 
extirpated.  Some  such  may  arise— one  to  take 
hold  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  army,  one  of  the 
civil  and  diplomatic — and  gain  honor  for  themr 
selves  and  good  for  their  country  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER    CXXII. 

CHINE8B  MISSION :  MB.  CUSHINO'S  APPOINT- 
liSNT  AND  NEGOTIATION. 

Ten  days  before  the  end  of  the  session  1842*'3, 
there  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  to  provide  the  means  of 
opening  Aiture  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  The  bill  was  unusually 
worded,  and  gave  rise  to  criticism  and  objeo- 
tion.    It  ran  thus : 

'^  That  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dolkrs  be;, 
and  the  same  is  hereby^pproinriated  andjplaoea 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  ftitue 
commercial  reUticms  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  terms  of  national 
equal  reciprocity ;  the  said  sum  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  President,  under  the  restrictions  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  first  of 
July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine^, 
entitled  'An  act  providing  the  means  of  inter- 
eourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.' " 


This  luU  was  umiBaal,  and  ofaJeetiQDaUeiniU 
its  ftatores.    It  Ai^voprialed  a  grosB  am  to 
be  disposed  of  for  its  olgeet  as  the  Preside&t 
pleased,  being  the  first  instance  in  a  pablk  ict 
of  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  specific  appro- 
priations whicii  Mr.  Jefierson  inftitidoeed  k  one 
of  the  great  reforms  of  the  repnb&an  or  demo- 
cratic party.    It  withdrew  the  Bettlement  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  from  theTietsoiy 
officers,  governed  by  law,  to  the  PrBsideiit  hoi- 
sel^  governed  by  kis  discretion.    It  wu  copied 
from  the  act  of  July  1st,  1790,  but  under  d^ 
cumstanoes  wholly  dissimilar,  and  in  Tidatioo 
of  the  rule  which  condemned  gross,  sad  reqmred 
specific^  appropriations.    That  act  was  made  in 
the  infimcy  of  our  government,  and  wfaeo  pn- 
liminary,  informal,  and  private  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  before  public  negotiations  codd 
be  ventured.    It  was  under  that  act  that  Mr. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  was  privately  anthorixed  hj 
President  Washington  to  have  the  unoffidil  ia- 
terviews  with  the  British  ministry  whidi  opened 
the  way  for  the  public  mission  which  ended  in 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1794   Printo  id> 
vances  were  necessary  with  several  poiren,  m 
order  to  avoid  rebuff  in  a  pnbHc  refusal  to  treat 
with  us.   Greatlatitudeof  discretion  was,  thera- 
fore,  entrusted  to  the  Preodent ;  and  that  Pits- 
dent  was  Washington.    A  gross  sum  was  pot 
into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  <^  as  be  abooU 
deem  proper  for  its  olyect,  that  <rf^  interoooiw 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  natktt 
and  to  account  for  such  part  of  the  expaiaan 
of  the  sum  as,  in  his  judgment,  might  be  made 
public,  and  he  was  limited  in  the  sums  be  m^ 
allow  to  $9,000  outfit,  and  $9,000  sahiy  to  a 
Aill  minister — to  $4,500  per  annum  to  a  cbigi 
de  affaires— «nd  to  $1,350  to  a  secretarf  of  k- 
gation.    This  bill  for  the  Chinese  misaonvai 
firamed  upon  that  early  act  of  1790,  and  era 
adopted  its  mode  of  accounting  for  the  nooef 
by  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  suppress  tbe 
items  of  the  expenditure,  when  he  should  ja4p 
it  proper.    The  bill  was  loose  and  latitodinotf 
enou^  to  shock  the  democratic  side  of  tbe 
House ;  but  not  enongh  so  to  satisfy  its  iricadii 
and  accordingly  the  first  movement  was  to  a- 
laxge  the  President's  discretion,  by  strikiag 
torn  the  bill  the  word  <" restrictions"  wUeh 
applied  to  his  applkation  of  the  money.   Mr. 
Adams  made  the  motion,  and  as  he  faifonned  tbe 
House  in  the  oourse  of  the  diseassioo,attbeii- 
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stance  tad  MMordiog  to  the  wish  of  the  Secre- 
fuy  of  State  (Mr.  Webster).  This  motion 
giTO  rise  to  much  objectioii.  Mr.  Meriwether, 
t  membar  of  the  committee  which  had  reported 
the  bill,  tpok^  first ;  and 


'^He  opposed  the  amendment.  If  he  nnder- 
stood  its  iSSectf  it  would  be  to  leave  the  mission 
without  any  restricttoo.  The  bill,  ss  it  came 
from  ihe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affiurs,  placed 
this  misdon  on  the  same  footing  as  other  mis- 
sions.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  wished 
the  whole  sum  placed  at  his  own  disposal  snd 
oontrol— wished  it  left  to  him  to  pay  as  much 
as  he  pleased.  He  (Mr.  M.)  did  not  consider 
this  mission  to  China  as  a  matter  of  so  much 
importsnoe  as  had  been  clumed  for  it  He 
thonght  it  would  be  difOcolt  to  persuade  the 
people  of  that  country  to  change  their  polity, 
pive  up  their  aversion,  to  foreigners,  and  enter 
mto  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
He  wished,  at  any  rate,  to  have  this  mission 
niaoed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  missions. 
He  knew  not  how  the  whole  of  this  sum  of 
140,000  was  to  be  expended,  although  he  was 
t  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Our  ministers  generaUy  receive  9^,000  a  year 
B&lary,  and  $9,000  outfit  Now,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams]  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  President  to  pay  the  minister  who 
might  be  sent  to  China  ^,000  outfit,  and 
|20,000  more  salary.  The  minister  would  be 
inbject  to  no  expense,  would  go  out  in  a  na- 
tional vessel,  and  would  not  be  compelled  to 
hnd  until  it  suited  his  pleasure.  Why  make  a 
<iiflmice  in  the  case  of  China  ?  Was  that  mis- 
sion of  greater  importance  than  the  French  ? 
Look  at  Turkey — a  semi-barbarous  country — 
where  our  minister  received  9^,000  a  year.  He 
thoaght  if  ^,000  was  enough  for  the  services 
of  Commodore  Porter  at  Constantinople,  that 
nnn  would  be  snffident  for  any  minister  that 
might  be  sent  ont  to  China.  When  the  amend- 
ment sow  before  the  committee  should  have 
heen  disposed  o^  he  should  move  to  place  the 
mission  to  China  upon  the  same  footmg  with 
that  to  Turkey." 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  Meriwether  shows  it 
WIS  the  sense  of  the  committee  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  usiial  specific  form,  leaving 
the  aooountability  to  the  usual  Treasury  settle^ 
ment;  but  that  the  bill  was  changed  to  its 
present  shape  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Some  members  placed  their  objec- 
tions on  the  ground  of  no  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  was  to  expend  the  money: 
thus,  Mr.  J.  C.  Clark,  of  New  York : 

"  In  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  a  legitimate 
Snnnd  of  objection  to  a  supply  bill,  Uiat  the 


objector  has  no  confidence  in  the  ministry. 
This  bill  proposes  to  vest  in  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  a  laige  discretion  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  forty  thoosaul  dollars ;  and  I 
agree  with  my  fHend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mxri- 
WETHKH],  that  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  these  men  the  dis- 
bursement of  any  money  not  unperionsly  called 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  pubUc  service.  I 
place  my  opposition  to  this  biU  solely  on  the 
ground  of  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the 
political  integrity  of  the  President  and  some  of 
his  oflBdal  advisers." 

Mr.  Adams  replied  to  these  objections : 

^  He  did  not  think  it  neoesssiy  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  in  arguing  the  proprie^  of  a 
mission  to  China.  The  message  of  the  Pres>> 
dent  was  sufficient  on  that  point. 

'^He  then  replied  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  the  President,  and  that 
the  appropriation  was  to  be  made  without  re- 
striction. The  motion  which  he  had  submitted, 
to  strike  out  the  restrictions  of  law,  which  were 
applicable  to  other  diplomatic  appropriation^ 
was  made  after  a  consultation  with  the  SoCTetary 
of  State,  who  thought  that  to  impose  restric- 
tions mieht  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations." 

Mr.  McKeon,  of  New  York,  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  misskm  to  China,  believing  it  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  to  be  conducted  with  too 
much  pomp  and  expense,  and  to  lay  the  foynda- 
tion  for  a  permanent  mission.    He  said : 

"  There  was  nothing  so  very  peculiar  in  the 
case  of  China,  that  Congress  should  depart  from 
the  usual  restrictions  of  law,  which  applied  to 
diplomatic  appropriations  generally.  He  thought 
it  w6uld  be  better  to  take  the  matter  quietiy,  and 
go  about  it  in  a  quiet  business  manner.  iSfhould 
Uie  bill  pass  as  reported  by  the  committee,  it 
would  authorize  a  minister  at  a  sahiry  of  99,000 
and  $9,000  outfit  Pass  it  according  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Adams],  and  $40,000  would  thereby 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive- 
more  than  he  f  Mr.  McK.)  was  willing  to  see 
placed  in  the  nands  of  any  President.  He 
should  be  as  liberal  as  any  man  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  minister  and  secretary.  But  the 
appropriation  was  only  a  beginning.  The  largest 
ship  in  this  country  (the  Pennsylvania)  would 
no  doubt  be  selected  to  carry  out  whomsoever 
should  be  selected  as  minister,  in  order  to  give 
as  much  eckU  as  possible  to  our  country.  Tben 
other  vessels  would  have  to  be  sent  to  accom- 
pany this  ship,  and  to  sail  where  her  sise  would 
not  allow  her  to  go.  These,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia, would  have  to  be  provided  for  the  minis- 
ter i  and  this  $40,000  would  be  but  a  beginniog 
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of  the  expense.  He  concluded  by  ezpresaing 
the  hope  that  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  bill,  and  thereby  place 
the  whole  appropriation  at  tne  disposal  or  the 
President)  would  not  prevail." 

Mr.  Bronson,  of  Maine,  expressed  it  as  his 
oonviction,  that  we  should  possess  more  infor* 
mation  before  such  a  measure  as  that  of  sending 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China  should  be 
adopted.  He  should  prefer  having  a  commer- 
dal  agent  for  the  present  The  question  was 
then  taken  on  Mr.  Adams's  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  resulted  in  its  adoption — 80  votes  for 
it ;  55  against  it  The  previous  question  being 
called,  the  bill  was  then  passed  without  further 
debate  or  amendment— yeas  96 :  nays  59.  The 
nays  were : 

^  Messrs.— Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Archibald  H. 
Arrington^  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Bei^jamin  A. 
Bidladc,  John  M.  Botts,  David  Bronson,  Milton 
Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Butler,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  William 
B.  Campbell,  Zadock  Casey,  John  C.  Clark, 
Nathan  Clifford,  Walter  Coles,  Benjamin  6. 
Cowen,  James  H.  Cravens,  Qeorge  tv.  Craw- 
ford, Garrett  Davis,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  William 
P.  Fessenden,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  A.  Lawrence 
Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  James  Geny,  Wil- 
liam L.  Goggin,  William  0.  Goode,  Willis  Green, 
William  A.  Harris.  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
John  W.  Jones,  Georee  M.  Keim.  Nathaniel  S. 
Littlefield,  Abraham  McClellan,  James  J.  Mo- 
Kav,  John  McKeon.  Albert  G.  Marchand, 
Alfred  Marshall,  Jonn  Maynard,  James  A. 
Meriwether,  John  Moore,  Bnran  T.  Owsley, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  John  R.  Reding,  John  Rey- 
nolds, R.  Biunwell  Rhett,  James  Rogers,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  John  Snyder,  James  C.  Sprig?, 
Edward  Stanley.  Lewis  Steenrod,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  Samuel  W.  TrottL*' 

It  was  observed  that  Mr.  Cnshing,  though  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
1)111,  and  a  close  Mend  to  the  administration, 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  upon  this 
bill — ^neither  speaking  nor  voting  for  or  against 
it:  a  circumstance  which  strengthened  the 
belief  that  he  was  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  it 

It  was  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
when  the  bill  was  called  up  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Wright  of  New  York,  desired  to  know  the 
reason  for  so  large  an  appropriation  in  this  case. 
He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Archer,  the  senatorial 
reporter  of  the  bill,  who  said  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  salary  of  the  minister,  or  agent,  t(^ther 
with  his  outfit,  should  exceed  $18,000  per  an- 


num— ^the  amount  usually  appropriated  for  sodi 
missions.  Supposing  the  nussion  to  oocopj  two 
years,  and  the  sum  is  not  too  much,  and  the  ra^ 
moteness  of  the  country  to  be  negotiated  wiU^ 
justifies  the  full  appropriation  in  adnnoe.  Mr. 
Wright  replied  that  the  explanation  was  not  at 
all  satisfiustory  to  him :  the  oompensation  to  id 
agent  in  China  could  be  voted  annual]  j,  and  ap- 
plied annually,  as  conveniently  as  any  other. 
Mr.  Benton  objected  to  any  mission  at  all,  lal 
especially  to  such  a  ono  as  the  bill  prorided  fir. 
He  ai^ed  that-^ 

^  There  waa  no  necessity  for  a  treaty  with 
China,  was  proved  by  the  fiurt  that  our  tnde 
with  that  country  had  been  going  on  well  with> 
out  one '  for  a  century  or  two,  and  was  now 
growing  and  increasing  constantly.  It  wis  i 
trade  conducted  on  the  simple  and  elementaiy 
principle  of  ^Iiere  ia  one^  and  ^ihen  is  tk 
other  ^ — aU  ready-money,  and  hard  monef,or 
good  products — ^no  cremt  system,  no  paper 
mone^.  For  a  long  time  this  trade  took  iMthmg 
but  silver  dollars.  At  present  ii  is  takiq^  torn 
other  articles,  and  especially  a  goodly  qnatity 
of  Missouri  lead.  This  has  tiJ^en  plaee  wHhoat 
a  treaty,  and  without  an  agent  at  ^.000  ex- 
pense. .  All  things  are  going  on  well  betweea 
us  and  the  Chinese.  Our  relations  are  poR^ 
commercial,  conducted  on  the  umplest  prizidpkB 
of  t^ade,  and  unconnected  with  political  ven, 
China  has  no  political  connection  with  na.  She 
is  not  within  the  system,  or  circle,  of  Ameriaa 
poUcy.  She  can  have  no  designs  upon  us.  or 
views  in  relation  to  us ;  and  we  have  no  need  d 
a  minister  to  watch  and  observe  her  ooodoct. 
Politically  and  commercially  Uie  missioD  is  net' 
less.  By  the  Constitution,  all  tiie  minieten 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate;  bat  this 
minister  to  China  is  to  be  called  an  agent,  aod 
sent  out  by  the  President  without  the  oeoseDt 
of  the  Senate ;  and  thus,  b  v  imposing  a  falsi 
name  upon  the  minister,  defimud  the  Seoata 
of  their  control  over  the  appointment  The 
enormity  of  the  sum  shows  that  the  mission  is 
to  be  more  expensive  than  any  one  CTer  seat 
tr<m  the  United  SUtes;  and  thatit  is  to  be  cm 
of  the  first  grade,  or  of  a  higher  grade  than  tny 
known  in  our  country.    Nine  thoosand  doQsrt 

Sr  annum,  and  the  same  for  an  outfit,  is  the 
;hest  compensation  known  to  our  sernoei 
yet  this  $40,000  mission  may  doable  tbst 
amount  and  still  the  minister  be  only  called  la 
agent,  lor  the  purpose  of  cheating  the  Senile 
out  of  its  control  over  the  appointment  The 
bill  is  fraudulent  in  relation  to  the  compensanoo 
to  be  given  to  this  ambassadorial  a^t  ^o 
sum  IB  fixed,  but  he  is  to  take  what  he  pleesei 
for  himself  and  his  suite.  He  anf  they  arett) 
help  themselves ;  and,  firom  the  amount  aDowe^ 
they  may  help  themselves  liberaOy.  la  *|J 
other  cases,  salaries  and  compensations  art  tod 
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hj  liw.  aod  mduated  bj  time ;  here  there 
is  DO  limit  of  either  money  or  time.  This 
miaskm  goes  by  the  job — $40,000  for  the 
job— without  regard  to  time  or  cost.  A  som- 
mer's  woric,  or  a  year's  work,  it  is  all  the 
flame  thing:  it  is  a  job,  and  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  enable  a  gentleman,  who  loves  to 
tfivel  ii;  Eorope  Itnd  Asia,  to  extend  his  travels 
to  the  Celestial  Empire  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  write  a  book.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Trea- 
Eorj,  In  all  cases  of  foreign  missions,  except 
vhere  secret  services  are  to  be  performed,  and 
ipies  and  informers  to  be  dealt  with,  the  ac> 
ooontB  are  settled  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
by  the  proper  accounting  officers ;  when  secret 
eenices  are  to  be  covered,  the  fund  out  of  which 
they  are  paid  is  then  called  the  oontmgent 
foreign  intercourse  fimd ;  and  are  settled  at  the 
State  Department,  upon  a  simple  certificate  from 
the  President,  that  the  money  has  been  applied 
according  to  its  intention.  It  was  in  this  wa^ 
that  the  notorious  John  Henry  obtained  his 
(50,000  during  the  late  war ;  and  that  various 
other  sums  have  been  paid  out  to  secret  agents 
at  diflferent  times.  To  this  I  do  not  object. 
Every  government,  in  its  foreign  intercourse, 
most  have  recourse  to  agents,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  some  services,  whicn  would  be  de- 
feated if  made  public ;  and  which  must^  there- 
fore, be  veiled  in  secrecy,  and  paid  for  privately. 
This  must  happen  in  kli  governments ;  but  not 
80  in  this  case  of  the  Chinese  mission.  Here, 
ncrecy  is  intended  for  what  our  own  minister, 
his  secretary,  and  his  whole  suite,  are  to  receive. 
Not  only  what  they  may  give  in  bribes  to 
Chinefie,  but  what  Uiey  may  take  in  pay  to 
themselves,  is  to  be  a  secret.  All  is  secret  and 
irresponsible !  And  it  will  not  do  to  assimilate 
this  mission  to  the  oldest  sovemment  in  the 
world,  to  the  anomalous  and  anonymous  mis- 
Qons  to  revolutionary  countries.  Such  an  am^ 
logy  has  been  attempted  in  defence  of  this 
nu8aon,and  South  American  examples  cited; 
hat  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  Informal 
^OKieB,  with  secret  objects,  are  proper  to  revo- 
loticoaiy  governments ;  but  here  is  to  be  a 
poblic  missioii,  and  an  imposing  one— the 
S^udcst  ever  sent  out  from  the  United  States. 
"-To  attempt  to  assimilate  such  a  mission  to  a 
John  Henry  case,  or  to  a  South  American  agency, 
18  absurd  and  impudent;  and  is  a  fVaud  upon 
the  system  of  accountability  to  which  all  our 
Buwions  are  subjected. 

"  The  sum  proposed  is  the  same  that  is  in  the 
<ct  of  1790,  upon  which  the  bill  is  fhuned. 
'Huit  act  appropriated  ^,000 :  but  for  what  ? 
For  one  mission  ?  one  man  7  one  agent  7  one 
hy  himself,  one  7  No.  NotatalL  That  appro- 
priation of  1790  was  for  aU  the  missions  of  the 
year— all  of  every  kind — ^public  as  well  as  secret: 
the  forty  thousand  dollars  in  this  bill  is  for  one 
Bnn.  The  whole  diplomatic  appropriation  in 
the  tone  <^  Washington  is  now  to  be  given  to 
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one  man :  and  it  is  known  pretty  well  who  it 
is  to  be.  Forty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  one 
of  our  dtiiens  to  get  to  Peking,  ahd  to  bump  his 
head  nineteen  times  on  the  ground,  to  get  the 
privilege  of  standing  up  in  the  presence  of  his 
majesty  of  the  celestial  empire.  And  this  is 
our  work  in  the  last  night  of  this  Congress. 
It  is  now  midnight:  and,  like  the  mi<hiight 
which  preceded  the  departure  of  the  elder 
Adams  fW>m  the  government^  the  whole  time  is 
spent  in  making  and  filling  offices.  Providing 
for  favorites,  and  feeding  out  of  the  public  crib, 
is  the  only  work  of  those  whose  brief  reign  is 
drawine  to  a  close,  and  who  have  been  already 
compelled  by  public  sentiment  to  undo  a  part  of 
their  work.  The  bankrupt  act  is  repealed  by 
the  Congress  that  made  it ;  the  distribution  act 
has  shared  the  same  &te ;  and  if  they  had 
another  session  to  sit,  the  mandamus  act  against 
the  States,  the  habeas  corpus  against  the  Stateei 
this  Chinese  mission,  and  idl  the  other  acts,  woula 
be  undone.  It  would  be  the  true  realization  of 
the  story  of  the  queen  who  unravelled  at  night 
the  web  that  she  wove  during  the  day.  As  it  is, 
enough  has  been  done,  and  undone,  to  characterize 
this  Congress — ^to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 
Ulysses'  wife^not  because  ^like  the  virtuous 
Penelope)  it  resisted  seduction — but  because, 
like  her,  its  own  hands  unravelled  its  own 
work." 

Mr.  Archer  replied  that  the  ignominious  pros 
trations  heretofore  required  of  foreign  ministers 
in  the  Imperial  Chinese  presence,  were  all  abol- 
ished by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britun,  and  that 
the  Chinese  government  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  extend  to  the  United  States  all  the  benefits 
of  that  treaty,  and  this  mission  was  to  conclude 
the  treaty  which  she  wished  to  make.  Mr. 
Benton  replied,  so  much  the  less  reason  for 
sending  this  expensive  mission.  TVe  now  have 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treaty,  and  we  have 
traded  for  generations  with  Clyna  without  a 
treaty,  and  without  a  quarrel,  and  can  continue 
to  do  so.  She  extends  to  us  and  to  all  nations 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treaty :  the  consul  at 
Canton,  Dr.  Parker,  or  any  respectable  mer- 
chant there,  can  have  that  treaty  copied,  and 
sign  it  for  the  United  States ;  and  deem  himself 
well  pud  to  receive  the  fortieth  part  of  this 
appropriation.  Mr.  Woodbury  wished  to  see  a 
limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  annual 
compensation,  and  moved  an  amendment,  that 
not  more  than  nine  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  outfit,  be  allowed  to  any  one  person  for  his 
annual  compensation.  Mr.  Archer  concurred  in 
the  limitation,  and  it  was  adopted.  Mr.  Benton 
then  returned  to  one  of  his  original  objectioi 
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the  design  of  the  bill  to  cheat  the  Senate  out  of 
Its  constitutional  control  over  the  appointment 
He  said  the  language  of  the  bill  was  studiouslj 
ambiguous.  Whether  the  person  was  to  be  a 
minister,  a  charg^,  or  an  agent,  was  not  expressed. 
He  now  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  to  be 
understood  that  the  person  intended  for  this 
mission  was  to  be  appointed  bjr  the  President 
alone,  without  asking  the  adrice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate?  Mr.  Archer  replied  that  he  had  no 
information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Conrad  of 
Louisiana,  said  that  he  would  moye  an  amend- 
ment that  might  obviate  the  difSculty ;  he  would 
moye  that  no  agent  be  appointed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  adopted — 31  jreas  ;  9  nays. 
These  amendments  were  agreed  to  bj  the 
House;  and,  thus  limited  and  qualified,  the 
bill  became  a  law. 

The  expected  name  did  not  come.  The  Sen- 
ate acyoumed,  and  no  appointment  could  be 
made  until  the  next  session.  It  was  not  a  va- 
cancy happening  in  the  recess  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  fill  by  a  temporary  appointment,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  next  session.  It 
?ras  an  original  office  created  during  the  ses^ 
don,  and  must  be  filled  at  the  session,  or  wait 
until  the  next  one.  The  President  did  neither. 
There  were  two  constitutional  ways  open  to 
him — and  he  took  neither.  There  was  one 
unconstitutional  way — and  he  took  it.  In 
brie^  he  made  the  appointment  in  the  recess ; 
and  not  only  so  made  it,  but  sent  off  the  ap- 
pointee (Mr.  Caleb  Cushing)  also  in  the  recess. 
Scarcely  had  the  Senate  adjourned  when  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  to  go  upon  this 
mission  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  got  ready 
to  convey  him :  and  in  the  month  of  May  he  de- 
parted. This  was  palpably  to  avoid  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  nominati<m  of  Mr. 
Cushing  would  have  been  certain  of  rejection. 
He  had  already  been  three  times  rejected  in  one 
day  upon  a  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury— receiving  but  two  votes  on  the  last 
trial.  All  the  objections  which  applied  to  him 
for  the  Treasury  appointment,  were  equally  in 
force  for  the  Chinese  mission;  and  others  be- 
sides. It  was  an  original  vacancy,  and  could 
not  be  filled  during  the  recess  by  a  temporary 
appointment.  It  was  not  a  twsuicj  ^  happen- 
ing "  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  ther^ore 
to  be  temporarily  filled  without  the  Senate's 


previous  consent,  lest  the  puUic  interest  in  tha 
meanwhile  should  suffer.     It  was  in  office 
created,  and  the  emolument  fixed,  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  member  cf  Con- 
gress :  consequently  he  was  constitiitianally  inta^ 
dieted  from  receiving  it  during  the  oonUniiinoe 
of  that  term.    His  term  expired  on  the  third  d 
March :  he  was  constitutionaUy  indigible  qi  to 
the  end  of  that  day :  and  this  upon  the  vordi 
of  the  constitution.    Upon  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives of  the  constitution,  he  was  inelig;ible  for 
ever.    The  reason  was,  to  prevent  oornipt  ud 
subservient  legislation — ^to  prevent  memben  of 
Congress  firom  conniving  or  assisting  at  the  en- 
actment of  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  md  to 
prevent  Presidents  from  rewarding  kgisktiTe 
subservience.    Tested  upon  these  reasooi  Mr. 
Cushing  was  ineligible  after,  as  weU  as  before, 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term :  aod 
such  had  been  the  practice  of  all  the  pimoB 
Presidents.    Even  in  the  most  innocent  cuea 
and  where  no  connivance  could  pocaUj  be 
supposed  of  the  member,  would  any  prenons 
President  appoint  a  member  to  a  place  after  bis 
term  expired,  which  he  could  not  reem  before 
it :  as  shown  in  Chapter  XXX  of  the  first  toI- 
ume  of  this  View.    In  the  case  of  Mr.  Coshing 
all  the  reasons,  founded  in  the  motiTes  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  existed  to  forbid  hit 
appointment     He  had  deserted  his  party  to 
join  Mr.  Tyler.     He  worked  for  him  in  ind 
out  of  the  House,  and  even  deserted  himself  to 
support  him — as  in  the  two  tariff  bills  of  the 
current  session ;  for  both  of  whidi  he  Toted, 
and  then  voted  against  them  when  vetoed:  fie 
which  he  was  taunted  by  Mr.  Granger,  of  Nev 
York.*    There  was  besides  a  special  ^rtrnm 
•in  the  law  under  whidi  he  was  ^ipointed  to 

•  •*Mr.  Oruger  obaarred  Uiat  ht  bad  a  fev  wvrtttom^ 
th«  gentleman  from  ICftsnchoMtSs  [Mr.  CcHmto).  ^^^^  ^ 
reflected  that  that  gentleman  bad  rotad  ibr  trtrj  MU  tM  ^ 
President  bad  retoed,  and  bad  tben  deftoded  evw?  «* 
wbiob  Uie  Praildent  bad  sent  tbem,  be  bed  been  biA«K» 
poizled  to  know  bow  to  deltad  bto  poeiUoiL  tbc  |cit2a« 
was  like  a  man  be  saw  a  abort  time  atnee  ta  the  drax^ 
came  forward  ready  dreeeed  and  cqnipped  to  ride  nf  k*** 
tbatmlgbtbebroogbtontforblm.  Ffaat  ibe  genlhw«>* 
Masaacbiisetts  rode  tbe  bank  pony;  and  that  haviicmtt 
death,  be  mounted  tbe  veto  charger.  Tbe  eeoaad  bs^  w^ 
ster,  tben  the  tariff  palfraj,  and  lastly,  tbe  ikwt-llmM  ttftf 
hunter,  were  mounted  tn  thetr  torn ;  and  tbe  TSle  mim^ 
were  as  oomplaoently  monnted,  and  were  aesAsd  with  at  ■■'* 
seir-saUaftetion.  The  gentleman  bad  Toledi)r«f«i7  A*' 
then  bad  JosttOed  every  v«Us  and  eTciy  Mt  of  i 
croeebment  on  tbla  HonaeL" 
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pftrent  the  appomtttkentfrom  being  made  with- 
out tlie  concanrenoe  of  the  Senate.  (The  notice 
of  the  probeedings  in  the  Senate  when  the  bill 
which  ripened  into  that  law,  hare  shown  the 
tenns  of  that  pTorision,  and  the  reasonB  of  its 
idoptioD.)  It  is  no  answer  to  that  pregnant 
amendment  to  say  that  the  ncHnination  would 
be  6ent  in  at  the  next  session.  That  session 
would  not  come  until  six  months  after  Mr. 
Coshmg  had  suled !  not  until  he  had  arrired 
at  his  post !  not  until  he  had  placed  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  terraqneons  globe  between  him- 
self ind  the  Senatel  and  a  still  greater  distance 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  $40,000  which 
he  had  drawn  out  of  it  1 

Two  squadrons  of  ships-of-war  were  put  in 
RQQisition  to  attend  this  minister.  The  Padfic 
aquadron,  then  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
was  diieeted  to  proceed  to  Ghina^  to  meet  him : 
ft  squadron  was  collected  at  Norfolk  to  conyey 
hun.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the  new  steam 
frigate,  Missouri — ^the  fiigate  Brandywine,  the 
sloop-of-war  Saint  Louis,  and  the  brig  Perry — 
carrying  altogether  near  two  hundred  guns ;  a 
formidable  accompaniment  for  a  peace  mission, 
seeking  a  oommerdal  treaty.  Mr.  Gushing  had 
a  cnring  to  embark  at  Washington,  under  a 
national  salute,  and  the  administration  gratified 
him:  the  magniflcent  steam  frigate,  Missouri, 
was  ordered  up  to  receive  him.  Threading  the 
narrow  and  crooked  channel  of  the  Potomac 
fiirer,  the  noble  ship  ran  on  aa  oyster  bank, 
and  fifteen  of  her  crew,  with  a  promising  young 
officer,  were  drowned  in  getting  her  ofil  The 
tthuster  had  a  denre  to  sail  down  the  Mediter- 
noean^  seeing  its  coasts,  amd  landing  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs :  the  administra- 
tion deferred  to  his  wishes.  The  Missouri  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
the  ill-fitted  vessel  was  destined  never  to  enter ; 
for,  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  she  took  fire  and 
humed  up^baptising  the  anomalous  mission  in 
fire  and  blood,  as  weU  as  in  enormous  expense. 
The  minister  proceeded  in  a  British  steamer  to 
Igypt,  and  then  by  British  conveyance  to  Bom- 
hajj  where  the  Norfolk  squadron  had  been  or- 
dered to  meet  him.  The  Brandywine  alone 
was  there,  but  the  minister  entered  her,  and 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  port  to  Canton,  where, 
reporting  his  arrival  and  object,  a  series  of  di- 
plomatic contentions  immediately  commenced 
between  himself  and  ^  Ghing,  of  the  celestial 


dynasty,  Governor-general  of  that  part  of  the 
Central  Flowery  Kingdom."  Mr.  Cnshmg  in- 
formed this  governor  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Peking^  to  deliver  a  letter  fh)m  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  commerce ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  take  the  eariiest  opportunity  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  august  Emperor.  To  this 
inquiry  Ching  answered  readily  that,  ^  At  the 
present  moment  the  great  Emperor  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  happy  old  age  and  quiet  health, 
and  is  at  peace  with  all,  both  far  and  near :  ^ 
but  with  respect  to  the  intended  progress  to 
Peking,  he  demurs,  and  informs  the  minister 
that  the  imperial  permission  must  first  be  ob- 
tained. "  I  have  examined,"  he  says,  ^  and  find 
that  every  nation's  envoy  which  has  come  to 
the  Central  Flowcfj  Kingdom  with  a  view  of 
proceeding  to  Peking,  there  to  be  presented  to 
the  august  Emperor,  has  ever  been  required  to 
irait  outside  of  the  nearest  port  on  the  frontier 
till  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  cleariy 
memorialize  the  Emperor,  and  request  the  im- 
perial will,  pointing  out  whether  the  interview 
may  be  permitted."  With  respect  to  the  trea^ 
of  friendship  and  commerce,  the  governor  de- 
clares there  is  no  necessity  for  it — ^that  China 
and  America  have  traded  together  two  hundred 
years  in  peace  and  fi'iendship  without  a  treaty 
— ^that  all  nations  now  had  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  which  treaty 
was  necessary  to  establish  relations  after  a  war; 
and  that  the  United  States,  having  had  no  war 
with  China,  had  no  need  for  a  treaty.  He  sup- 
poses that,  having  heard  of  the  British  treaty, 
the  United  States  began  to  want  one  also,  and 
admits  the  idea  is  excellent,  but  unnecessary, 
and  urges  against  It : 

^^  As  to  what  is  stated,  of  publicly  deliberat- 
ing upon  the  particuUirs  of  perpetuiJ  peace,  in- 
asmuch as  it  relates  to  discoursmg  of  eood  faith, 
peace,  and  harmony,  the  idea  is  exoeuent ;  ana 
it  may  seem  right,  because  he  has  heard  that 
England  has  settled  all  the  purticulars  of  a 
treaty  with  China,  he  may  desire  to  do  and 
manage  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  cinoum- 
stances  of  the  two  nations  are  not  the  same,  for 
England  had  taken  up  arms  against  China  for 
several  years,  and,  in  beginning  to  deliberate 
upon  a  Ueaty,  these  two  nations  could  hot  avoid 
suspicion;  therefore,  they  settled  the  details  of 
a  treaty,  in  order  to  confirm^  their  good  fidth; 
but  since  your  honorable  nation,  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  commercial   intercourse  with 
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China,  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  yean, 
aU  the  merchants  who  have  come  to  Canton,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  observed  the  laws  of  Cmna 
without  anj  disagreement,  and  on  the  other, 
there  has  been  no  failure  of  treating  them  with 
courtesy,  so  that  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
room  for  discord;  and.  smoe  the  two  nations 
are  at  peace,  what  is  tne  necessity  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty?  In  the  oomipencement  England 
was  not  at  peace  with  China ;  and  wnen  after- 
wards these  two  nations  began  to  revert  to  a 
state  of  peace,  it  was  indispensable  to  establish 
and  settle  details  of  a  treaty,  in  order  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  future  difficulties.  I  have  no  T  dis- 
cussed this  subject,  and  desire  the  honoiible 
plenipotentiary  maturely  to  consider  it.  Your 
honorable  nation,  with  France  and  England,  are 
the  three  great  foreign  nations  that  come  to 
the  south  of  China  to  trade.  But  the  trade  of 
America  and  England  with  China  is  veiy  great 
Now,  the  law  regulating  the  tariff  has  chimged 
the  old  established  duties,  many  of  which  have 
been  essentially  diminished,  and  the  customary 
expenditures  (exactions  ?)  have  been  abolished. 
Tour  honorable  nation  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  England ;  and,  from  the  time  of  this 
change  in  the  tariff,  all  kinds  of  merelmndise 
have  flowed  through  the  channels  of  free  trade, 
among  the  people,  and  already  has  your  nation 
been  bedewed  with  its  advantages.  The  honor- 
able plenipotentiary  ought  certainly  to  look  at 
and  consider  that  the  Great  Emperor,  in  his 
'eniency  to  men  from  afiur,  has  issmd  edicts 
commanding  the  merehants  and  people  peace- 
ably to  trade,  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to 
the  nations.  It  is  useless,  with  lofty,  polished, 
and  empty  words,  to  alter  these  nnhmit/ed  ad- 
yantages." 

In  all  this  alleged  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  British  treaty  to  all  nations,  Ching  was  right 
in  what  he  said.  The  Emperor  had  already 
done  it,  and  the  British  government  had  do  de- 
termined it  from  the  beginning.  It  was  a  treaty 
for  the  commereial  world  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, and  had  been  so  declared  by  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  speech  communicating  the 
treaty  to  Parliament  *^  Throughout  the  whole 
coul'se  of  my  negotiations  with  the  government 
of  China,  I  have  uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish 
for  any  exclusive  advantages.  It  has  been  my 
desire  that  equal  fiivor  should  be  shown  to  the 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise  of  all  na- 
tions." There  was  really  no  necessity  for  a 
treaty,  which  as  often  begets  dissensions  as  pre- 
vents them  $  and  if  one  was  desirable,  it  might 
have  been  had  through  Dr.  Parker,  long  aresident 
of  China,  and  now  commissioner  there,  and  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  interpreter  Ud 


Mr.  Cii8hing*8  misaon,  and  the  mediiiia  of  hit 
communications  witli  the  Chinese;  tadactnaUy 
the  man  of  business  who  did  the  hosinees  in 
condncting  the  negotiationa.  But  BIr.  CodiiDg 
perseveres  in  his  design  to  go  to  Pekiag,  ilic^ 
ing  that,  ^  He  deems  himself  bound  by  the  in- 
structions  of  his  government  to  do  soi"  Ching 
replies  that  he  has  receiyed  the  imperial  order 
''  to  stop  and  soothe  him."  Ching  alio  infcnu 
him  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  wis  d»- 
gotiated,  not  at  Peking  bat  at  CanUm,  and  tko 
its  duplicate  vrith  Portugal,  and  that  a  copy  tf 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Amoican  oooiolat 
Canton,  for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
American  merchants.  In  his  anxiety  to  pt- 
vent  a  fore^  ship-of-vrar  from  approaching 
Peking,  the  Chmese  goyemor  intimated  tbat, 
if  a  treaty  was  indispensable,  a  commissioBff 
might  come  to  Canton  f6r  that  parpoae;  and  oo 
inquiry  from  Mr.  Cushing  how  long  it  woold 
take  to  send  to  Peldng  and  get  a  reton,  Ching 
ansvrered,  three  months — ^the  distaaoo  leiqg  so 
great  Mr.  Cushing  objects  to  that  dday-^ 
Clares  he  cannot  wait  so  I019,  as  the  acasoa  for 
&vorable  narigation  to  approadi  Faking  may 
elapse;  and  announces lus  determinatioD  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  in  the  Brandywine,  without  waiting 
for  apy  permlsBion ;  and  declares  that  a  rAobI 
to  receive  him  would  be  a  national  iiisolt,aod  a 
just  cause  of  war.  Here  is  the  extract  from  his 
letter: 

« Under  these  drcnmstances,  inasmodi  as 
your  Excellency  does  not  propose  to  open  to 
me  the  inland  road  to  Peking,  in  the  event  of  mj 
waiting  here  until  the  &vorable  monsoon  for 
proceeding  to  the  north  by  sea  shall  have  paswd 
away,  and  as  I  cannot,  without  disregard  of  the 
commands  of  my  government,  nermit  the  seaMa 
to  elapse  without  pursoing  tne  objects  of  mj 
mission,  I  shall  immediately  leave  J&oao  in  tbe 
Brandyvrine.  I  feel  the  less  hesitatioo  in  {W^ 
suing  this  course,  in  consideration  of  the  teoor 
of  the  several  communications  whidi  I  ban  n- 
ceived  from  your  Excellency.  It  is  ohrioia. 
that  if  the  court  had  entertained  any  Teiy  !«f 
ticular  desire  that  I  should  ramam  beiv^  ^ 
would  have  caused  an  imperial  commisBiooer  to 
be  on  the  spot,  ready  to  receive  me  on  my  trri- 
val,  or,  at  any  rate,  instructions  wooM  hare 
been  forwarded  to  your  Excellency  for  the  re 
oeption  of  the  l^ation;  since,  in  mer  that  no 
proper  act  of  oourte^  towards  the  ChiM«e  got 
emment  should  be  left  unobserved,  notiop  «^ 
duly  given  last  antumn,  by  the  oonsnl  of  the 
UnHed  Sutes.  that  my  goveniBieDt  had  i^ 
pointed  a  mmiiBter  to  China.    Thaomoaoaof 
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tfaeeoorttottkeeitiierof  fhese  steps  seems  to 
indicate  expectation,  on  its  part,  that  I  should 
protnblj  land  at  some  port  m  the  north." 

That  is  to  saj,  at  some  port  in  the  Tellow  Sea, 
or  its  river  nearest  to  Peking.  This  most  hare 
been  a  mode  of  reasoning  new  to  QoTeroor 
Ghing,  that  an  omisfflon  to  provide  for  Mf . 
Cnshing  at  the  port  where  foreigners  were  re- 
oeiTed,  should  imply  a  license  Ibr  him  to  land 
where  they  were  not,  except  on  express,  imperial 
permission.  Much  as  Ghhigmust  have  heen  as- 
'  tonished  at  this  American  logic,  he  most  have 
been  still  more  so  at  the  penalty  announced  for 
disregarding  it  t  nothing  less  than  ^  national  In- 
salt,''  and  '^  just  cause  of  war."  For  the  letter 
ootttiniiM! 

'^Besides  which,  your  Excellency  is  well 
amre,  that  it  is  nei&er  the  custom  in  China, 
nor  consistent  with  the  high  character  of  its 
SoreieigxL  to  decline  to  reoeire  the  embassies 
of  friendly  states.  To  do  so^  indeed,  would 
among  Western  States  be  considered  an  act  of 
national  insult,  and  a  just  cause  of  war." 

TbiB  sentence,  as  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Cusb- 
mg'B  Chinese  suasion,  is  copied  from  his  own  offi- 
oai  despatches ;  so  that,  what  would  be  incredi- 
ble on  the  relation  of  others,  becomes  undenia- 
ble on  bis  own.  National  insult  and  just  cause 
tf  war,  hr  not  allowing  him  to  go  to  Peking ! 

Hr.  Gushing  justifies  his  refusal  to  negotiate 
at  Canton  as  the  British  envoy  had  done,  and 
not  beuig  governed  by  the  ceremony  observed 
-in  his  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  circum- 
stances were  not  analogous — that  Great  Britain 
bad  chastised  the  Chinese,  and  taken  possession 
of  one  of  their  islands — and  that  it  would  be 
Becessary  for  the  United  States  to  do  the  same 
to  bring  him  within  the  rules  which  were  ob- 
senred  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  British 
ouoister.  This  intimation,  aa  impertinent  as 
^in&eling,  and  as  offensive  as  unfounded,  was 
^«a  expressed: 

^  In  regard  to  the  mode  and  place  of  deliber- 
ating upon  all  things  relative  to  the  perpetual 
peace  and  friendship  of  China  and  the  United 
States,  your  Excellency  refers  to  the  precedent 
of  the  late  negotiations  with  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Qieat  Britain.  .  The  rules  of  politeness  and 
ceremony  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
were  doubtless  just  and  proper  in  the  particu- 
lar rircumstances  of  the  case.  But,  to  render 
them  fally  applicable  to  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  my  government  in  the 
first  mstanoe^  to  subject  the  people  of  China  to 


all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  especially  to  take 
possession  of  some  island  on  the  coast  of  Chinft 
as  a  place  of  residence  Ibr  its  ministef.  I  can* 
not  suppose  that  the  imperial  government 
wishes  the  United  States  to  do  this.  Certainly 
no  such  wish  is  entertiuned  at  present  by  the 
United  States,  which,  animated  with  the  most 
amicable  sentiments  towards  China,  feels  as- 
sured of  being  met  with  corresponding  deport- 
ment on  the  part  of  China." 

The  BrandyWlne  during.^his  time  was  stilt  at 
MaOu),  the  port  outside  of  the  harbor,  where  for- 
eign men-of-war  are  only  allowed  to  come ;  but 
Mr.  Cushing,  following  up  the  course  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  directed  that  vessel  to 
enter  the  mner  port,  and  sail  up  to  Whampoa ; 
and  also  to  require  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
to  be  fired.  Agunst  this  entrance  the  Chinese 
government  remonstrated,  as  being  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  contrary  to 
what  the  British  had  done  when  they  n^;o- 
tiated  their  treaty,  and  contrary  to  an  article  in 
that  treaty  which  only  permitted  that  entrance 
to  a  small  vessel  with  few  men  and  one  petty 
officer :  and  if  the  Brand3rwine  had  not  entered, 
he  forbids  her  to  come ;  and  if  she  had,  requires 
her  to  depart :  and  as  for  the  salute,  he  declares 
he  has  no  means  of  firing  it ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
against  their  laws.  The  governor  expressed 
himself  vnth  animation  and  fbeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  indignity  of  violating  their  laws, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  paying  him  a  compli- 
ment— ^for  that  was  the  only  alleged  cause  of 
the  intrusive  entrance  of  the  Brandywine.  He 
wrote: 

'*  But  it  is  highly  necessary  that  I  should. also 
remark,  concerning  the  man-of-war  Brandywine 
coming  up  to  Whampoa.  The  Bogue  makes  an 
outer  portal  of  Rwang  Tung,  where  ah  admiral 
is.  stationed  to  control  and  guard.  Heretofore, 
the  men-of-war  of  foreign  nations  have  only 
been  allowed  to  cast  anchor  in  the  seas  without 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  within.  This  is  a  settled  law 
of  the  kmd,  made  a  long  time  past  Whampoa 
is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  collect  to- 
gether, not  one  where  men-of-war  can  anchor. 
Now,  since  the  whole  design  of  merchantmen  is 
to  trade,  and  men-of-war  are  prepared  to  fight 
if  they  enter  the  rivel^  fright  and  suspidon  will 
easily  arise  among  the  populace,  thus  causing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade.  Furthermore, 
the  two  countries  are  just  about  deliberating 
upon  peace  and  good  will,  and  suddenly  to  have 
a  man-of-war  enter,  the  river,  While  we  are 
speaking  of  good  fiuth  and  cultivating  good  feel- 
ing, has  not  a  littie  the  aspect  S[  distrust. 
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Among  the  articles  of  the  oommeraal  regola- 
iions  it  is  provided,  that  an  English  govenunent 
yesfiel  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  at  anchor  at 
WhampoiL  and  that  a  deputy  shall  be  appointed 
to  control  the  seamen.  The  design  of  this,  it 
was  evident,  was  to  put  an  end  to  strife,  and 
quell  disputes.  But  this  vessel  is  a  small  one, 
containing  but  few  troops^  and  moreover  brings 
a  petty  officer,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  but  lit- 
tle consequence,  one  way  or  another.  If  your 
country's  man-of-war  Brandy  wine  contains  five 
huildred  and  more  troops,  she  has  also  a  pro- 
portionately large  number  of  guns  in  her.iind 
orings  a  commodore  in  her ;  she  is  in  trutn  fiur 
different  firom  the  government  vessel  of  the 
British,  and  it  is  inexpedient  for  her  to  enter 
the  river ;  and  there  are,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
affair,  many  things  not  agreeable." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Gushing  required  the  ship 
to  enter  the  inner  port,  to  demand  a  return- 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  permission  to 
the  American  commodore  to  make  his  compli- 
ments in  person  to  the  Chinese  governor.  This 
governor  then  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
American  commodore,  which  runs  thus : 

^  When  your  Excellency  first  arrived  in  the 
Central  Flowery  Land,  you  were  unacquainted 
with  her  laws  and  prohibitions — ^that  it  was 
against  the  laws  for  men-of-war  to  enter  the 
nver.  Having  previously  received  the  public 
officer's  (CusUng's)  communication,  I,  the  act- 
ing governor,  have  fully  and  clearly  stated  to 
him  that  the  ship  should  be  detained  outside. 
Tour  Excellencr's  present  coming  up  to  Blen- 
heim reach  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  because  the 
despatch  sent  previooiBly  to  his  ExceUuMsy 
Gushing  had  not  been  made  known  to  you — 
whence  the  mistake.  Respecting  the  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  as  it  is  a  salute  among  western 
nations,  it  does  [not]  tdly  with  the  customs  of 
China«  Tour  Excellency  being  now  in  China, 
and,  moreover,  entered  the  river,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  country ;  and, 
consequently,  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  have  the 
salute  performed  here ;  also,  China  has  no  such 
salute  as  firing  twen^-one  guns ;  and  how  can 
we  imitate  your  country's  custom  in  the  num-^ 
ber,  and  make  a  corresponding  ceremony  in  re- 
turn ?  It  will,  indeed,  not  be  easy  to  act  ac- 
cording to  it.  When  the  English  admirals  Par- 
ker and  Saltoun  came  up  to  Canton,  they  were 
both  in  a  passage  vessel,  not  in  a  man-of-war, 
when  they  entered  the  river ;  nor  was  there  any 
salute.    This  is  evidence  plun  on  this  matter. 

'^  Concerning  what  is  said  regarding  a  perso- 
nal visit  to  this  officer  to  pay  respects,  it  is  cer- 
tainly indicative  of  good  intention ;  but  the  laws 
of  the  land  direct  that  whenever  officers  from 
other  countries  arrive  upon  the  frontier,  the 
governor  and  other  high  officers,  not  having  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  commands,  cannot  hold  any 


private  interoouiae  witli  them;  nor  en  a  dipfr 
tj^  not  having  received  a  epootl  coinmiflMi 
from  the  superior  officers,  have  say  piinUe  in* 
terooorse  with  foreign  functioDsries.  It  wiD 
conaeqnently  be  ine^edient  that  your  Szoel- 
lenc^  (whose  sentiments  are  so  polite  and  eo^ 
dial;  and  I,  the  acting  governor,  should  have  an 
interview;  for  it  is  agamst  the  settled  lawf  cl 
the  land." 

Having  thus  violated  the  laws  and  costoins 
of  China  in  sending  the  Brandywine,  Mr.  Gnsb- 
ing  follows  it  up  with  threats  and  menaoes-K- 
sumes  the  attitude  of  an  injured  and  iDsoRed 
minister  of  peace — and,  for  the  sake  of  Cluia, 
regrets  what  jdmj  happen.  la  this  tod  be 
writes: 

*'  It  is  customary,  among  all  the  natioBBof  liie 
West)  for  the  ships  of  war  of  one  ooimtryto 
visit  the  ports  of  another  m  time  of  peace,  aod, 
in  doing  so,  for  the  commodore  to  eidnnge  »- 
lutes  with  the  k)eal  aathoritiea,  and  topajUi 
eomplim«ntB  in  person  to  the  principal  iwUie 
frmctwnary.  To  omit  these  testiwwes  of 
good  will  18  considered  as  evidence  of  a  bog^ 
or  at  least  of  an  unfriendly  feeUni^  Bat  your 
Excellency  says  the  provindal  govemmefit  his 
no  authority  to  exefaan^  salutes  with  CauDO- 
dore  Parker,  or  to  receive  a  visit  of  ceranoDj 
from  hun.  And  I  deeply  regret,  for  the  sake 
of  ChhuL  that  such  is  the  fact  ChioaviQfini 
it  very  difficult  to  remain  in  peace  with  anj  of 
the  |reat  States  of  the  West  so  long  as  her  prih 

vinaal  governors  are  probiDtted  either  to  gne 
or  to  receive  manifestations  of  that  peaoe^  in  the 
exchange  of  the  ordmary  ooortesiee  of  natioDal 
intercourse.  And  I  cannot  forbear  to  expres 
my  surprise,  that,  in  the  great  and  poweifnl 
province  of  Kwang  Tang,  the  pieseooe  of  a  soh 
gle  ship  of  war  should  be  cause  of  aunheoaoa 
to  the  local  government.  Least  of  all,  shoBld 
such  apprehension  be  entertained  in  i^*?!^ 
to  any  ships  of  war  belongii]^  to  the  United 
States,  which  now  feels,  and  (unkss  ilHitit- 
ment  of  our  public  agents  should  prodooe  a 
change  of  sentiments)  will  continue  to  M  the 
most  hearty  and  sincere  sood  will  towawB 
China.  Coming  here,  in  bdalf  of  njgo^ 
ment)  to  tender  to  Ghma  the  friendship  of  tie 
ffreatest  of  the  Powers  of  Anems  '^^^ 
duty,  in  the  outset,  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
tokens  of  respect  eoBUnouj  among  westernoe- 
tions.    If  these  demonetratioiis  are  not  DMtm 

a  correspondent  manner,  it  will  be  the  mtf^ 
tune  of  China,  but  it  will  not  be  the  finttcf  the 

United  States." 

In  these  sentences  China  is  threalMd  with 
a  war  with  the  United  States  on  aeooaot  of 
her  ill-treatment  of  the  United  Statee'  poh& 
agents,  meaning  himself— the  Ul-treatiDent  opb- 
sisting  in  not  permitting  him  to  tiaapl^  ^^ 
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Mt  restnditt,  upon  the  laws  and  cuatomB  of  the 
eoontrj.  In  this  sense,  Ching  the  governor, 
ODderstood  it,  and  answered : 

'^  Regarding  what  is  said  of  the  settled  nssfpes 
of  western  nations — that  not  to  reooivo  a  high 
eommissioner  from  another  state  is  an  insult  to 
that  state— Uiis  certainly,  with  men,  has  a  war- 
like bearing.  But  durmg  the  two  hundred 
jetrs  of  commercial  intercourse  between  China 
lod  your  oountir,  there  has  not  been  the  least 
animofiitj  nor  the  slightest  insult.  It  is  for 
hinnoDj  and  good  will  your  Excellency  has 
oome ;  and  your  request  to  proceed  to  the  capi- 
tal, tnd  to  have  an  audience  with  the  Emperor, 
is  wholly  of  the  same  good  mind.  li^  then,  m 
the  outset,  such  pressing  language  is  used,  it 
will  destroy  the  admirable  religions." 

To  this  Mr.  Gushing  rejoins,  following  up  the 
meaaoe  of  war  for  the  "  iU-treatmerU  "  he  was 
noeiriiig-justifpng  it  if  it  comes — reminds 
ChiDaof  the fiye years' hostilitiesof  Great  Britain 
upon  her— points  to  her  antiquated  customs  as 
hsTiqg  already  brought  disasters  upon  her ;  and 
sqggests  a  dismemberment  of  her  empire  as  a 
consequence  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
piOToked  by  ill-tieatment  of  her  public  agents. 
Thus: 

'^  I  can  only  assure  your  Excellency,  that  this 
is  not  the  way  for  Cfama  to  cultivate  ^ood  will 
aad  mamtain  peace.  The  late  war  with  Eng- 
land was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Canton,  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic officers  wno  represented  the  English  gov- 
onment  IfJ  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of 
tiie  last  five  years,  the  Chinese  government 
now  reverts  to  antiquated  customs,  which  have 
ibeady  brought  sucn  disasters  upon  her,  it  can 
he  r^rded  in  no  other  light  thim  as  evidence 
that  she  invites  and  desires  [war  with]  the 
other  great  western  Powers.  The  United 
States  would  sincerely  regret  such  a  result 
We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  dismember  the 
territory  of  the  empire.  Our  citizens  have  at 
all  times  deported  themselves  here  in  a  just  and 
respectful  manner.  The  position  and  policy  of 
the  United  States  enable  us  to  be  the  most  dis- 
interested and  the  most  valuable  of  the  friends 
of  China.  I  have  flattered  myself  therefore, 
ud  cannot  yet  abandon  the  hope,  that  the 
BBperial  government  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
pomptly  welcoming  and  of  cordially  respond- 
ing to  the  amicable  assurances  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Qniddy  following  this  despatch  was  another, 
in  which  Mr.  Cushing  rises  stiH  higher  m  his 
cctDplaints  of  molestation  and  ill-treatment— 
nfers  to  the  dissaitisfikction  which  the  Amen* 
ctt  people  will  experience—thought  they  would 


have  done  better,  having  just  been  whipped 
by  the  British — confesses  that  his  exalted 
opinion  of  China  Is  undergoing  a  decline— • 
hopes  they  will  do  better — postpones  for  a 
while  his  measures  of  redress — suspends  his  re* 
sentment — and  by  this  forbearance  will  feel 
himself  the  better  justified  fi>r  what  he  may  do 
if  fbroed  to  act.    But  let  his  own  words  speak : 

''I  must  not  conceal  from  your  Excellency 
the  extreme  dissatisfiustion  and  disappointment 
which  the  people  of  America  will  experience 
when  they  learn  that  their  Envoy,  instead  of 
being  promptly  and  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Chirose  government,  is  thus  molested  and  de- 
layed, on  the  very  threshold  of  the  province  of 
Yuh.  The  people  of  America  have  been  accua- 
tomed  to  consider  China  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  enlishtened  of  the  nations  of  the  East : 
and  they  will  demand,  how  it  is  possible,,  if 
China  be  thus  refined,  she  should  allow  herself 
to  be  wanting  in  courtesy  to  their  Envoy ;  and, 
tf  China  be  thus  enlightened,  how  it  is  possible 
that,  having  just  emerged  from  a  war  with  Exig- 
land,  and  being  in  the  duly  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Envoy  of  the  French,  she  should 
sidfer  herself  to  slight  and  repel  the  good  wiD 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  people  of  America 
will  be  disposed  indignantly  to  draw  back  the 
proffered  hand  of  friendship,  when  they  learn 
now  imperfectly  the  favor  is  appreciated  by  the 
Clunese  government.  In  consenting,  therefore, 
to  postpone,  for  a  short  time  longer^  my  depar- 
ture for  the  North  (Peking),  and  m  omitting^ 
for  however  brief  a  period,  to  consider  the  action 
of  the  Chinese  ffovemment  as  one  of  open  dia- 
respect  to  the  United  States,  and  to  take  dua 
measures  of  redress,  I  incur  the  hazard  of  the 
disapprobation  and  censure  of  my  government ; 
for  the  American  government  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  any  act  of  foreign  governments  injurious 
to  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
custom  of  American  citizens  to  demean  them- 
selves respectfully  towards  the  people  and  an 
thorities  of  any  foreign  nation  in  which  they 
may,  for  the  time  being,  happen  to  reside.  Tour 
Excellency  has  firankly  and  truly  borne  witneaa 
to  the  just  and  respectful  deportment  which 
both  sdiolars  and  merchants  of  the  United 
States  have  at  all  times  manifested  in  China. 
But  I  1^  America  as  a  messenger  of  peace. 
I  came  into  China  fiill  of  sentiments  of  respect 
and  friendship  towsjrds  it^  sovereign  and  its 
people.  And  notwithstanding  what  has  occur- 
red, since  my  arrival  here,  to  chill  the  warmth 
of  my  prevwus  good  will  towards  China,  and  to 
bring  down  the  hig^  oonoepUons  I  had  previously 
been  led  to  form  in  regard  to  the  courtesy  of  its 
government,  I  am  loth  to  give  these  up  entirely, 
and  in  so  doing  put  an  end  perhaps  to  the  exist- 
ing harmonious  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  I  have  therefore  to  say  to 
your  Excellency,  that  I  accept^  for  the  present, 
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yoxxt  assurances  of  the  sinoeiity  and  friendship 
of  the  Chinese  government.  I  suspend  all  the 
resentment  which  I  have  just  cause  to  feel  on 
account  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  legation,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  action  of  the  Imperial  and  Pro- 
Tincial  governments,  in  the  hope  that  suitable 
reparation  will  be  made  for  these  acts  in  due 
time.  I  commit  myself  in  all  this,  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  honor  of  the  Chinese  government ; 
and  i^  in  the  sequel  I  shall  prove  to  have  done 
this  in  vain,  I  shall  then  consider  myself  the 
more  ampljr  justified,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  for 
any  determination  wnidi,  out  of  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  adopt  under  such  drowmBtanceB." 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  1844 :  the 
correspondence  with  Ching  had  commenced  the 
last  of  February :  the  three  months  had  nearly 
elapsed,  within  which  a  return  answer  was  to 
be  had  from  Peking:  and  by  extraordinary 
speed  the  answer  arrived.     It  contained  the 
Emperor's  positive  refusal  to  suffer  Mr.  Cushing 
to  come  to  Peking — enjoined  him  to  remain 
where  he  was— cautioned  him  not  to  '^  agitate 
disorder  " — and  informing  him  that  an  Imperial 
commissioner  would   proceed  immediately  to 
Canton,  travelling  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
and  under  ordere  to  make  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles  a  day,  there  to  draw  up  the 
treaty  with  him.    This  information  took  away 
the  excuse  for  the  intrusive  joum^,  or  voyage, 
to  Peking,  and  also  showed  that  a  commercial 
treaty  might  be  had  with  China,  without  inflict- 
ing upon  her  the  calamities  of  war,  or  breeding 
national  dissensions  out  of  diplomatic  conten- 
tions.   It  made  a  further  suspension  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  postponement  of  the  measures 
which  the  honor  of  the  United  States  required 
him  to  take  for  the  molestations  and  ill  treat- 
ment which  tho  federal  government  had  received 
in  his  person.    These  formidable  measures,  well 
known  to  be  belligerent,  were  postponed,  not 
abandoned ;  and  the  visit  to  Peking,  forestalled 
by  the  arrival  of  an  imperial  oommiBsioner  to 
sign  a  treaty,  was  also  postponed,  not  given  up — 
its  pretext  now  diminished,  and  reduced  to  the 
errand  of  delivering  Mr.  Tyler's  letter  to  the 
Bmperos:    He  consents  to  treat  at  Canton,  but 
makes  an  excuse  for  it  in  the  want  of  a  steamer, 
and  the  non-arrival  of  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
approadi  Canton,  intimidate  the  government, 
and  obtain  from  their  fean  the  ooncesnons 


which  thdr  manners  and  customs  tiML  ill 
this  he  wrote  himself  to  his  government,  lod  hi 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  words: 

**  So  &r  as  regards  the  objects  of  adjostiqg  in 
a  proper  manner  the  commercial  relitioiiB  of 
the  United  States  and  China,  notiiing  could  be 
more  advantageous  than  to  negotiate  with  Ts- 
yeng  at  Canton,  instead  of  running  the  risk  of 
comprominng  tiiis  great  object  by  hiTisg  it 
mixed  up  at  Tien  Tsin,  or  elsewhere  at  the  oOTth, 
with  questions  of  reception  at  Court  Add  to 
whkh  the  fiust  that,  with  the  Brandjwine  alone, 
without  any  steamer,  and  without  even  the  St 
Louis  and  the  Perry,  it  would  be  idle  to  nfair 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pih-ho,  in  an j  exfe^ 
tation  of  acting  upon  the  Chinese  by  intioidi- 
tion,  and  obtaining  from  their  fean  conoesuoos 
contrary  to  the  feeling  and  settied  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  government  To  remam  here,  there- 
fore, and  meet  Tsiyeng,  if  not  the  most  deeinble 
thing,  is  at  present  the  only  posaUe  thios^  It 
is  understood  that  Tsiyeng  will  reach  Outoa 
frem  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June.*^ 

This  conunissioner,  Tsiyeng,  arrived  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  fortunately  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  country,  as  the  St  Loois  sloop- 
of-war,  and  the  man-of-war  brig  Peny,  airind 
two  days  after,  and  put  Mr.  Cushing  in  poeaee- 
sion  of  the  force  necessary  to  cany  out  bis  de- 
signs upon  China.  In  the  joy  of  recuYing  this 
accession  to  his  force,  he  thus  writes  hooae  to 
his  government : 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  inform  yoa  that 
the  St  Louis  arrived  here  on  the  6th  instaol, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Keith,  Cafh 
tain  Cocke  (for  what  cause  I  know  pot,  aM 
cannot  conceive),  after  detaining  the  ship  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  three  months,  having  A 
length  relinquished  the  command  to  Mr.  Keith. 
And  on  the  same  day  arrived  also  the  Peny, 
conunanded  by  Lieutenant  Tilton.  The  aniTal 
of  these  vessels  relieves  me  from  a  load  of  solia- 
tude  in  r^i^  to  the  public  business ;  for  n 
matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsijeng,  the 
legation  loA  now  the  means  of  procMding  to 
and  acting  at  the  North." 

"If  matten  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsi- 
yeng I"  and  the  very  first  step  of  Mr.  Coshiflj 
was  an  attempt  to  rufiSe  that  smoothness.  Tte 
Chinese  commissioner  announced  lus  arrital  at 
Canton,  and  made  known  his  readiness  to  drav 
up  the  treaty  inatantiy.  In  this  coniBWiiKa- 
tion,  the  name  of  the  United  States,  as  aoeoitiing 
to  Chinese  custom  with  aU  foreign  natioBS,  M 
written  in  a  lower  column  than  that  of  tbi 
Chinese  govenmie&tr-^ii  the  hognge  <^  ^' 
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Gashing^  "the  name  of  the  Chinese  goveninient 
stood  higher  in  colomn  hj  one  character  than 
that  of  the  United  States.'^  At  this  collocation 
of  the  name  of  his  ooontiy,  Mr.  Cnshing  took 
fire,  and  instantly  returned  the  commnnicatioii 
to  the  Imperial  commissioner,  ^even  at  the 
huaid  (as  he  informed  his  government)  of  at 
oDoe  catting  off  all  negotiation."  Forttmatelj 
Tsiyeng  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  eleyatipn  of 
chmcter,  and  inunediately  directed  his  clerk  to 
derate  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  the 
lerel  of  the  column  which  contained  that  of 
China.  By  this  condescension  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  commissioner,  the  negotiation  was 
sayed  for  the  time,  and  the  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion of  our  three  ships  of  war  prevented  from 
being  sabstxtuted  for  goose-quills  and  ink.  The 
amumssioner  showed  the  greatest  readiness, 
anoonting  to  impatience,  to  draw  up  and  exe- 
cute the  treaty ;  which  was  done  in  as  little 
time  as  the  forms  could  be  gone  through :  and 
the  next  day  the  oonomissioner,  taking  his  foi^ 
mal  leave  of  the  American  legation,  departed 
for  Peking — a  hint  that,  the  business  being 
finished,  Mr.  Cushing  might  depart  also  for  his 
home.  But  he  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  re- 
tom.  "  His  pride  and  his  feelings  (to  use  his 
own  words)  had  been  mortified "  at  not  being 
permitted  to  go  to  Peking — at  being  in  &ct 
stopped  at  a  little  island  off  the  coast,  where  he 
had  to  transact  all  his  business;  and  his  mind 
still  reverted  to  the  cherished  idea  of  going  to 
Peking,  though  his  business  would  be  no^ 
linuted  to  the  errand  of  carrying  Mr.  Tyler's 
letter  to  the  Emperor.  In  his  despatch,  imme- 
lately  alter  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  he 
justifies  himself  for  not  having  gone  before  the 
Chmese  commissioner  arrived,  pkcing  the  blame 
on  the  slow  arrival  of  the  St  Louis  and  the 
Perry,  the  non-arrival  at  all  of  the  Padflc  squad- 
ron, and  the  want  of  a  steamer. 

^With  these  reflections  present  to  my  mind, 
it  only  needed  to  consider  frurther  whether  I 
shoold  endeavor  to  force  my  way  to  Peking,  or 
at  least  by  demonstration  of  force  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pih-h<r,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Impe- 
rial government  into  conceding  to  me  free  access 
to  the  Court.  In  regard  to  this  it  is  to  be  ob« 
served  that  owing  to  the  extraordinary  delays 
of  the  St  Louis  on  her  way  here,  I  had  no 
means  ot  making  any  serious  demonstration  of 
foroe  at  the  north,  prior  to  the  time  when  Tsi- 
yeng  anived  at  Canton,  on  his  way  to  Macao. 
there  to  meet  me  and  negotiate  a  treaty.  Ana 
with  an  Imperial  commissioner  near  at  hand, 


ready  and  willing  to  treat,  would  it  have  been  , 
expedient,  or  even  justifiable,  to  enter  upon  acts 
of  hostility  with  China,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
make  Peking  the  place  of  negotiation  ?  " 

The  correspondence  does  not  show  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  then  administration  upon 
this  problem  of  commencing  hostilities  upon 
China  after  the  commissioner  had  arrived  to 
make  the  treaty;  and  especially  to  commit 
these  hostilities  to  force  a  ne^tiation  at  Peking^ 
where  no  treaty  with  any  power  had  ever  been 
negotiated,  and  where  he  expected  serious  diffi- 
culties injiis  presentation  at  court,  as  Mr.  Cush- 
ing was  determined  not  to  make  the  prostra- 
tions (L  e.  bumping  his  head  nineteen  times 
against  the  floor),  which  the  Chinese  ceremonial 
reqtdred. 

• 

"  I  have  never  disguised  from  myself  the  seri- 
ous difficulties  whi(£  I  might  have  to  encounter 
in  forcing  my  wav  to  Peking;  and^  if  volun- 
tarily a<hnitted  there,  the  difficulties  almost 
eoiuily  serious  connected  with  the  question 
of  presentation  at  court ;  for  I  had  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  perform  the  acts  of  prostration  to 
the  Emperor.  I  struggled  with  the  objections 
until  intelligence  was  officially  communicated 
to  me  of  the  appointment  of  Tsiyeng  as  imperial 
commissioner,  and  of  his  being  actually  on  his 
way  to  Canton.  To  have  left  Macao  after  re- 
ceiving this  intel%ence  would  have  subjected 
me  to  the  imputation  of  fleeing  from,  and,  as  it 
were,  evading  a  meeting  with  Tsiyeng;  and 
such  an  imputation  woi2d  have  constituted  a 
serious  difficulty  (if  not  an  insuperable  one)  in 
the  way  of  successful  negotiation  at  the  North." 

The  despatch  continues : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  well  see  how 
the  United  States  could  make  war  on  China  to 
change  the  ceremonial  of  the  court  And  for 
this  reason,  it  had  always  been  with  me  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  to  dispose  of  all  the 
commercial  questions  by  treaty,  before  ventur- 
ing on  Peking." 

^Did  not  well  see  how  the  United  States 
could  make  war  on  China  to  change  the  cere- 
monial of  the  court."  This  is  very  cool  lan- 
guage, and  implies  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  ready 
to  miUce  the  war — (assuming  himself  to  be  the 
United  States,  and  invested  with  the  war  power) 
— ^but  could  not  well  discover  any  pretext  on 
which  to  found  it.  He  then  excuses  himself  for 
not  having  done  better,  and  gone  on  to  Peking 
without  stopping  at  the  outer  port  of  Canton, 
and  so  giving  the  Chinese  time  to  send  down  a 
negotiator  there,  and  so  cutting  off  the  best  pre- 
text for  fbrcing  the  way  to  China:  and  this  ex* 
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cuBerefiolfes  itself  into  the  one  so  often  gi^en — 
the  want  of  a  soffident  squadron  to  foroe  the 
way.    Thus : 

"  If  it  should  be  suggested  that  it  would  haTe 
been  better  for  me  to  have  proceeded  at  onoe  to 
the  North  (Peldng),  without  stopping  at  Macao, 
I  reply,  that  this  was  impracticable  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  with  the  Brandrwine  idone,  be- 
fore the  southerly  monsoon  had  set  in,  and 
without  any  eteamer ;  that  if  at  any  time  I  had 
gone  to  the  North  in  the  yiew  of  negoti&C  jig 
there,  I  should  hayo  been  wholly  dependent  on 
the  Chinese  for  the  means  of  lodging  and  sub- 
sisting on  shore,  and  even  for  the  means  of  land- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Pih-ho ;  that  oiUy  at 
Macao  could  I  treat  independently,  and  that 
here,  of  necessity,  must  all  the  pecuniary  and 
other  arrangements  of  the  mission  be  made,  and 
the  supplies  obtuned  for  the  squadron.  Such 
are  the  considerations  and  the  drcumstanoes 
which  induced  me  to  consent  to  forego  proceed- 
ing to  Peking." 

So  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  the  fear  of  being 
whipt  and  starred  that  prevented  Mr.  Gushing 
firom  fighting  his  way  to  the  foot-stool  of  power 
in  the  Tartar  half  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
delay  of  the  two  smaller  vessels,  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  the  want  of  a 
steamer,  were  fortunate  accidents  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  United  States ;  and  even  the 
conflagration  of  the  magnificent  steam  frigate, 
Missouri,  with  all  her  equipments,  was  a  bless- 
ing, compared  to  the  use  to  which  she  would 
have  been  put  if  Mr.  Cushing's  desire  to  see  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  had  not  induced  him  to  take  her  to  Gib- 
raltar, instead  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  company  with  the  Brandywine. 
Finally,  he  gives  the  reason  for  all  this  Graving 
desire  to  get  to  Peking,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  (and  less  it  could  not  be)  than 
the  gratification  of  his  own  feelings  of  pride  and 
curiosity.    Hear  him : 

"  And  in  regard  to  Peking  itself  I  have  ob- 
tained the  means  of  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  governments  immediately,  and 
an  express  engagement,  that  if  hereafter  a  min- 
ister of  the  French,  or  any  other  power,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  court  the  same  privilege 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  United  States.  K  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  be  one  less 
agreeable  to  my  own  feelings  of  pride  or  curi- 
osity, it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  important  and 
useful  to  my  countiy,  and  will  therefore,  I  trust, 
prove  satisnctory  to  the  President." 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  published  in- 
structions of  the  administration  (then  con- 


sisting of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  new  abiaet 
after  the  resignation  of  all  the  whig  meahen 
except  Mr.  Webster),  how  &r  Mr.  Ooshiog  wis 
warranted  in  his  belligerent  designs  npoa 
China;  but  the  great  naval  force  which  was 
assigned  to  him,  the  firanknesa  with  wkidi  he 
communicated  all  hia  bellicose  intentknn,  the 
excuse?  which  he  made  for  not  hAviag  pro- 
ceeded to  hostilities  and  iho  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  encomiums  with  vhich  his 
treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate— all  be- 
speak a  consciousness  of  approbation  on  the 
part  oi  the  administration,  and  the  exietcnoe  of 
an  expectation  which  might  experience  &ip> 
pmntment  in  his  fidling  to  make  wur  upon  the 
Chinese.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  mnrt 
be  told  that,  although  still  in  the  cabinet  when 
Mr.  Cushing  went  to  China,  yet  his  day  of  in- 
fluence was  over:  he  was  then  in  the  prooos  of 
being  forced  to  resign:  and  Mr.  Upshor,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  then  TirtnaO j,  as 
he  was  afterwards  actually,  Secretary  of  State, 
when  the  negotiations  were  carried  on. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Cushing's  oonespoad- 
enoe,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Senate,  eKited 
astonishment,  and  attracted  the  general  repro- 
bation of  the  country.  Their  contents  were  re- 
vesting, and  would  have  been  incredible  enept 
for  his  own  revelations.  Narrated  by  lumadf 
they  coerced  belief^  and  bespoke  an  oiiganiBtion 
void  of  the  moral  sense,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge that  any  body  else  possessed  it  The  eon- 
duct  of  the  negotiator  was  condemned,  hia  trettf 
was  ratified,  and  the  proceedings  on  his  noniBft' 
tion  remam  a  senatorial  secret — the  injnnction 
of  secrecy  having  never  been  remoied  fron 
them. 


CHAPTEB    CXXIII. 

THE  'ALLSOKD  MUrnST,  AND  THS  SXBCCTi08l 
(AS  TH£T  WEBS  OAIXED)  ON  WUED  1A 
UNITED  STATES  MAN-OF-WAB«  80MSBA 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  pnUkmiBdw* 
suddenly  astounded  and  horrified,  at  the  news 
of  a  mutiny  on  board  a  national  sbip^wai^ 
with  a  view  to  convert  it  into  a  pirate^  sad  at 
the  saane  time  excited  to  admiratioa  and  gnti* 
tude  at  the  terrible  energy  with  which  tha 
oommander  of  the  ship  had  suppressed  it" 
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haag;ipg  three  of  the  ringkmdftrs  on  the  spot 
without  trial,  bringing  home  twelve  others  in 
uxHis^and  restraix^ng  the  rest  1^  the  nn- 
daunted  front  which  the  offloers  wiBiimed,  and 
the  complete  readiness  in  whioh  they  held  ihen^ 
8el?e8  to  &oe  a  revolt.  It  was  a  season  of  pro- 
foimd  peace,  and  the  astounding  news  was  like 
cUpB  <^  thunder  in  a  dear  skj.  It  was  an  nn- 
preoedented  event  in  our  navy,  where  it  had  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  seamen  to  stand  by 
their  captain  and  their  ship  to  the  last  man,  and 
to  die  exaltingly  to  save  either.  Unlike  almost 
aQ  matinies,  it  was  not  a  revolt  against  oppres- 
sion, real  or  imagined,  and  limited  to  the  seixure 
of  the  ship  and  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the 
ofiBoers,  but  a  vast  scheme  of  maritime  depreda- 
tion, in  which  the  man-of-war,  converted  into  a 
pintical  cruiser,  was  to  roam  the  seas  in  quest 
of  blood  and  plunder,  jn^eying  upon  the  oom- 
meroe  of  aQ  nations — ^robbizig  property,  slanghr 
tering  men,  and  violating  women.  A  son  of  a 
tthiBet  minister,  and  himself  an  officer,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  ^palling  design;  and  his  name  and 
rank  lent  it  a  new  aspect  of  danger.  Every  ag- 
gravation seemed  to  attend  it,  and  the  horrify- 
ing  intelligenoe  came  out  in  a  way  to  magnify 
its  teiTors,  and  to  startle,  the  imagination  as  well 
M  to  overpower  the  judgment  The  vessel  was 
the  bearer  of  her  own  news,  and  arriving  on  the 
coast,  took  a  reserve  and  mystery  which  lent  a 
terrific  force  to  what  leaked  out  She  stopped 
off  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  remained  out- 
side two  days,  severely  interdKting  all  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.  A  simple  notice  of  her 
retom  was  all  that  was  made  public.  An  offi- 
cer from  the  vessel,  related  to  the  commander, 
proceeded  to  Washington  dty — givizig  out  fear- 
fbl  intimations  as  he  went  along — ^and  bearing  a 
sealed  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  contents  of  that  report  went  direct  into 
the  government  official  paper,  and  thence  flew 
neoonding  through  the  hind.  It  was  the  offi- 
cial and  authentic  report  of  the  fearful  mutiny. 
The  news  being  spread  from  the  official  source, 
ud  the  public  mind  prepared  for  his  reception, 
the  commander  brought  his  vessel  into  port — 
Isoded :  and  landed  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  awe  and  terror  inspired  by  his  narrative. 
He  went  direct,  in  solemn  procession,  at  the 
head  of  his  crew  to  the  nearest  church,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  Qod  for  a  great  deliverance. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  public  mind  delivered 
itself  up  to  joy  and  gratitude  for  a  marvellous 


escape^  iqypkndmg  the  energy  whidh  had  saved 
a  national  ship  fimn  mutiny,  and  the  commerce 
of  nations  from  piratical  depredation.  The  cur- 
rent was  all  on  one  side.  Nothing  appeared  to 
weaken  its  foroe,  or  stop  its  course.  The  dead 
who  had  been  hanged,  and  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  oould  send  np  no  voice:  the  twelve 
ironed  prisoners  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  were 
silent  as  the  dead:  the  officers  and  men  at  large, 
actors  in  what  had  taken  place,  could  only  con- 
firm the  commander's  official  report  That  r&- 
port^  not  one  word  of  which  would  be  heard  in 
a  court  of  jnstice,  was  received  as  full  evidence 
at  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The  re- 
ported confessions  whieh  it  oontahied  (though 
the  weakest  of  all  testimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,,  and  utterly  repulsed  when  obtained  by 
force,  terror  or  seduction),  were  received  by  the 
masses  as  incontestable  evidence  of  guilt 

The  vessel  on  which  all  this  tock  place  was 
the  United  States  m&n-of-war,  Somers — her 
commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie^  Esq^ 
with  a  crew  of  120  all  told,  96  of  which  were 
apprentice  boys  under  age.  She  had  gone  out 
on  one  of  those  holiday  excursions  which  are 
now  the  resource  of  schools  to  make  seamen. 
She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  was  retumipg 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
when  this  fearAil  mutiny  was  discovered.  It 
was  communicated  by  the  purseir's  steward  to 
the  purser — ^by  him  to  the  first  lieutenant — ^by 
him  to  the  commander:  and  the  incredulous 
manner  in  which  he  received  it  is  established  by 
two  competent  witnesses — ^the  lieutenant  who 
gave  it  to  him,  and  the  commander  himself: 
and  it  is  due  to  each  to  give  the  account  of  this 
reception  in  his  own  words :  and  first  the  lieii- 
tenant  shall  speak : 

"  I  reported  the  thmg  (the  intended  mutiny) 
to  the  commander  immediately.  He  took  it 
very  coolly,  said  the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state 
of  (uscipline,  and  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  lieutenant  before 
the  court-martial  which  afterwards  sat  upon  the 
case,  and  two  points  are  to  be  noted  in  it^-^rs^ 
that  the  commander  did  not  believe  it;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  declared  the  vessel  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  discipline :  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying,  there  was  no  danger,  even  if  the  in- 
f<»mation  was  true.  Now-  for  the  commander's 
account  of  the  same  scene,  taken  from  his  offi- 
report: 
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^  Such  was  the  purport  of  the  informatioii  laid 
hefore  me  hj  Lieut  Gansevoort,  and  dthoog^ 
ho  was  evidently  impreseed  with  the  reality  of 
the  project,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  so  monstrous, 
so  improhahleL  that  I  could  not  forhear  treating 
it  witn  ridicule.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  reading  piratical 
stories,  and  had  amused  himself  with  Mr. 
Wales'' — (the  informer). 

Ridicule  was  the  only  Imswer  which  the  com- 
mander deemed  due  to  the  information,  and  in 
that  he  was  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation itself.  A  purser's  steward  (his  name 
Wales)  had  told  the  lieutenant  that  midship- 
man Spencer  had  called  him  into  a  safe  plaoe 
the  night  before,  and  asked  him  right  off—''  Do 
you  fear  death  ?  do  you  fear  a  dead  man  1  are 
you  afraid  to  kill  a  man  ?  " — and  getting  satisfiu)- 
tory  answers  to  these  questions,  he  immediately 
unfolded  to  him  his  plan  of  capturing  the  ship, 
with  a  list  of  four  certain  and  ten  doubtful  as- 
sociates, and  ei^teen  nolens  voUna  assistants  to 
be  forced  into  the  business ;  and  then  roaming 
the  sea  with  her  as  a  pirate,  first  calling  at  the 
Isle  ef  Pines  (Cuba)  for  confederates.  It 
was  a  ridiculous  scheme,  both  as  to  the  force 
which  was  to  take  the  ship,  and  her  employ- 
ment as  a  buccaneer — ^the  state  of  the  ocean  and 
of  nayigation  being  such  at  that  time  as  to  leave 
a  sei^rover,  pursued  as  he  would  be  by  the 
fleets  of  all  nations,  without  a  sea  to  sail  in, 
without  a  coast  to  land  on,  without  a  rock  or 
comer  to  hide  in.  The  whole  conception  was 
an  impossibility,  and  the  abruptness  of  its  com- 
munication to  Wales  was  evidence  of  the  design 
to  joke  him.  As  such  it  appeared  to  the  oom- 
mander  at  the  time.  It  was  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  November,  1842,  vp- 
proaching  the  West  Indies  from  the  ooast  of 
Africa^  that  this  information  was  given  by  the 
lieutenant  to  the  oommander.  Both  agree  in 
their  account  of  the  ridicule  with  which  it  was 
received;  but  the  commander,  after  the  deaths 
of  the  imi^icated,  and  when  making  out  his 
official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for- 
got to  add  what  he  sud  to  the  lieutenant — ^that 
the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state  of  disdi^ine — 
equivalent  to  saying  it  could  not  be  taken. 
Further,  he  not  only  forgot  to  add  what  he  said, 
but  remembered  to  say  the  contrary:  and  on 
his  trial  undertook  to  prove  that  the  state  of 
the  ship  was  bad,  and  had  been  so  for  weeks; 
and  even  since  they  left  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
this  omission  to  report  to  the  Secretary  a  foot 


80  material,  as  he  had  remaiked  it  to  bis  ficn- 
tenant)  and  afterwards  proving  tiie  contnrf  on 
his  trial,  there  is  room  for  a  pregnant  reflection 
which  will  suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  nuod 
— still  more  when  the  silenoe  of  the  log-book 
upon  this  ''bad  "  state  of  the  crew,  correspoudt 
with  the  commander's  account  that  it  was  good. 
But,  take  the  two  accounts  in  what  they  agree, 
and  it  is  seen  that  at  10  o'clock  in  the  moraiog 
Lieutenant  Ghmsevoort's  whole  report  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  mutiny,  as  derived  from  theponer^ 
steward  (Wales)  was  received  with  ridicok— 
as  the  romance  of  a  boy  who  had  been  readq; 
piratical  stories,  and  was  aorasing  himself  with 
the  steward— «  landsmaa.  of  whcmi  the  eoift* 
mander  g^ves  a  bad  account  as  having  bought  t 
double  quantity  of  brandy — ^twioe  as  modi  m 
his  orders  Just^M,  before  leavh^  New  York  ^ 
and  aftenn^ds  stealing  it  on  the  yop^  By 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  daj,  and 
without  hearing  ai^  thing  additional^  the  oooh 
mander  became  fully  impressed  with  the  troth 
of  the  whole  story,  awAiUy  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  the  vessel,  and  fViUy  resolved  opona 
course  of  terrible  energy  to  prevent  the  naxa 
of  the  impending  muthiy.  Of  this  great  aad 
sudden  diange  in  his  convictions  it  beeones  the 
right  of  the  oommander  to  give  his  own  aoooovt 
of  its  ukduchig  causes:  and  here  they  an,  tda 
fitxn  his  C|fficial  report: 

^In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lieut  Qaasmwrt 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  ia  the 
wardroom  examining  a  chart  of  the  West  lodiH) 
and  had  asked  the  assistant  surgeon  eone  qnea- 
tions  about  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  latter  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  place  mnch  fre- 
quented bjT  pinites,  and  drily  asked  if  he  had 
any  aoquamtanoes  then. — He  passed  the  daj 
rather  sullenly  in  one  comer  of  the  steenge,  ai 
was  his  usual  custom,  engaged  in  eiammiqg  a 
small  piece  of  paper^  and  writing  upon  it  with 
his  nendl,  and  occasionally  finding  rebiatioD  ia 
woiking  with  a  penknife  at  the  tafl  of  a  devil- 
fish, one  of  whicn  he  had  foimed  into  a  aiidiig 
ring  for  his  cravat  Lieut  Gansevoort  alio 
made  an  excuse  of  duty  to  follow  him  to  tbe 
foretop,  where  he  found  him  engaged  in  having 
some  love  device  tattooed  on  his  arm  by  Benja- 
min F.  Green,  ordinary  seaman,  and  VP'^"^ 
Lieut  Gansevoort  also  learned  that  he  bad 
been  endeavoring  for  some  days  to  ascertaio  the 
rate  of  the  dironometer,  by  ^^lying  to  Mid. 
Rodgers,  to  whom  it  was  unknown,  and  who 
referred  him  to  the  master.  He  had  been  ma 
in  secret  and  nightly  conferences  with  the  U»i^ 
swain's  mate,  S.  CromwelL  and  seaman  llisM 
Small.  I  also  heard  that  be  had  ciTea  dob^ 
to  several  of  the  crew;  to  Slisha  teaU  on  tht 
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tirelfth  of  September^  the  day  before  our  de- 
parture from  New  York;  the  ame  day  on 
which,  in  ref4y  to  Commodore  Peny's  injmio- 
tions  to  r^onnation,  he  had  made  the   most 
solemn  promises  of  amendment;    to  Samuel 
CromweU  on  the  passage  to  Madeira;  that  he 
had  been  m  the  nabit  of  distributing  tobaooo 
extensively  among  the  apprentices,  in  defiance 
of  the  oiders  of  the  naty  department,  and  of 
mj  own  often  reiterated ;  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  ward-room  ^vcward,  caused  him  to  steal 
bnndy  from  the  ward-room  mess,  which  he, 
Ur.  Spencer,  had  drunk  himself  occasionally 
getting  drunk  when  remoTed  from  observation, 
and  had  also  administered  to  several  of  the 
crew ;  that,  finally,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  amus- 
ing the  crew  by  making  music  with  his  jaw. 
He  had  the  fiumlty  of  Growing  his  jaw  out  of 
jomt,  and  by  contact  of  the  bones,  playing  with 
accuracy  and  elegance  a  variety  of  airs.    Servile 
ID  his  intercourse  with  me,  when  among  the 
crew  he  loaded  me  with  blasphemous  Titiq>er»- 
tion,and  proclaimed  that  it  would  be  a  pleasing 
task  to  roll  me  overboard  ofiT  the  round-house. 
He  had  some  time  before  drawn  a  brig  with  a 
blade  flag,  and  i^ed  one  of  the  midshipmen 
what  he  thought  of  it;  he  had  repeatedly  as- 
serted in  the  early  part  of  the  cruise,  that  the 
brig  might  easily  be   taken ;   he   nad  quite 
recently  ezamin»l  the  hand  of    midshipman 
Rodgera,  told  his  fortune,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  speedy  and  violent  deaUi." 

Surely  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  poet 
may  say:  To  the  jealous  mind,  trifles  light 
as  air  are  confirmations  strong  as  proo&  from 
holy  writ.  Here  are  fourteen  caujses  of  sus- 
pected mutiny  enumerated,  part  of  which  causes 
are  eminently  meritorious  in  a  young  naval 
officer,  as  those  of  studying  the  chart  of  the 
West  Indies  (whither  the  vessel  was  going), 
and  that  of  learning  the  rate  of  the  chronome- 
ter; another  part  of  which  is  insignificant,  as 
giring  tobacco  to  the  apprentice  boys,  and  giv- 
ing money  to  two  of  the  seamen ;  others  again 
would  show  a  different  passion  from  that  of 
inracy,  as  havhig  love  devices  tattooed  on  his 
arm ;  others  again  would  bespeak  the  lassitude  of 
idleness,  as  whittling  at  the  tail  of  a  devilfish,  and 
mtking  a  ring  for  his  cravat,  and  dravring  a  brig 
with  a  black  flag ;  others  again  would  indicate 
pUyfalness  and  humor,  as  examining  the  palm 
of  young  Rodgers'  hand,  and  telling  his  fortune, 
which  fortune,  <^  course,  was  to  be  startling^  as 
a  sudden  and  violent  death,  albeit  this  young 
Rodgers  was  his  farorite,  and  the  only  one  he 
asked  to  see  when  he  was  about  to  be  hung 
up — (a  &Tor  which  was  denied  him) ;  others 


again  are  contradicted  by  pirevioos  statements, 
as^  that  Spencer  corrupted  the  purser's  steward 
and  made  him  steal  brandy,  the  commander 
haying  befbre  reported  that  steward  for  the 
offianoe  of  purchasing  a  double  quantity  of 
brandy  before  he  left  New  York — a  circum- 
stance which  implied  a  sufficient  inclination  to 
use  the  extra  supply  he  had  laid  in  (of  which 
he  had  the  custody),  without  being  corrupted 
by  Spencer  to  steal  it ;  others  of  these  causes 
again  were  natural,  and  incidental  to  Spencer's 
social  condition  in  the  vessel,  as  that  of  talking 
vrith  the  seamen,  he  being  objected  to  by  his 
four  roommates  (who  were  the  commander's 
relations  and  connections),  and  considered  one 
too  many  in  their  room,  and  as  such  attempted 
to  be  removed  to  another  ship  by  the  com- 
mander himself;  another,  that  occasionally  he 
got  drunk  when  removed  from  observation,  a 
jbult  riMier  too  common  (even  when  in  liie 
presence  of  observation)  to  stand  for  evidence 
of  a  design  to  commit  mutiny  on  board  a  manr 
of'war ;  another,  that  blasphemous  vituperation 
of  the  commander  which,  although  it  might  be 
abusive,  could  nether  be  blasphemous  (which 
only  applies  to  the  abuse  of  God),  nor  a  sign  of 
a  design  upon  the  vessel,  but  only  of  contempt 
for  the  commander ;  finally^,  as  in  that  marvel- 
lous fine  music  vrith  the  jaw  out  of  joint,  playing 
vrith  skill  andaccuracy  a  variety  of  elegant  airs  by 
the  Qontaction  of  the  luxated  ends  of  the  bones. 
Taken  as  true,  and  this  musical  habit  might 
in^cate  an  innocen<7  of  di^>osition.    But  it  is 
ridiculously  fidse,  and  impossible,  and  as  such 
ridiculous  impossibility  it  was  spared  the  men- 
tion even  of  contempt  during  the  whole  court- 
martial  proceedings.    Still  it  was  one  of  the 
ftcts  gravely  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  one  of  the  means  used  by  Spencer 
to  seduce  the  crew.    While  ridicule,  contempt 
and  scorn  are  the  only  proper  replies  to  such 
absurd  presumptions  of  guilt,  there  were  two 
of  them  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  namely,  the  fortune- 
telling  and  the  chronometer:  Midshipman  Rod- 
gers testified  before  the  court  that  this  fortune- 
telling  vras  a  steerage  amusement,  and  that  he 
was  to  die;  not  cmly  suddenly  and  violently,  but 
also  a  gambler ;  and  that  as  for  the  examination 
of  the  chronometer,  it  vras  vrith  a  view  to  a  bet 
between  himself  and  Rodgers  as  to  the  time  that 
the  vessel  would  get  to  St  Thomas— the  bet  on 
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Spencer's  side,  being  cm  eight  dayB.  Tet)  the 
diseeaed  mind  of  the  oommaiider  could  see 
nothing  in  those  little  incidents,  bat  proof  of  a 
design  to  kill  Rodgers  (with  the  rest)  before  ^ 
ship  got  to  St  ThomAS,  and  afterwards  to  ran 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Preposterous  as  these 
fourteen  reasons  weje,  they  were  condusiTe 
with  the  commander,  who  forthwith  acted  upon 
them,  and  made  the  arrest  of  Spencer." 

"  At  eyening  quarters  I  ordered  through  my 
cleric,  0.  H.  Perry,  doing  the  duty  also  of  mio- 
shipman  and  aid.  all  the  officers  to  lay  aft  on 
the  quarter  deck,  exceptiog  the  midshipman 
stationed  on  the  forecastle.  The  master  was 
ordered  to  take  the  wheel,  and  those  of  the 
crew  stationed  abaft  sent  to  the  maipmast  I 
approached  Mr.  Spencer,  and  said  to  him,  '  I 
leariL  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Somers.'  With  a  deferential,  but 
unmoyed  and  gently  smiling  expression,  he  re- 
plied,'Oh  no,  sir.'  'Did  you  not  tell  Mr. 
Wales,  sir,  that  you  had  a  project  to  kill  the 
commander,  the  officers,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  crew  of  this  yessel,  and  to  conyert 
her  into  a  pirate ? '  'I  may  haye  told  him  so, 
sir,  but  it  was  in  a  ioke.'  '  i  ou  admit  then  that 
YOU  told  him  so?'  'Yes,  sir,  but  in  joke!' 
'This,  sir,  is  joking  on  a  forbidaen  sulgect — ^this 
joke  may  cost  you  your  life ! ' " 

This  was  the  answer  of  innocence:  guilt 
would  haye  denied  eyery  thing.  Here  all  the 
words  are  admitted,  with  a  promptitude  and 
firankness  that  shows  they  were  felt  to  be  what 
they  purported — the  mere  admission  of  a  joke. 
The  captain's  reply  shows  that  the  life  of  the 
young  man  was  already  determined  upon.  It 
was  certainly  a  punishable  joke— «  joke  upon  a 
forbidden  subject:  but  how  punishable?  cer- 
tainly among  the  minor  offences  in  the  nayy, 
offences  prejudicial  to  discipline ;  and  to  be  ex- 
piated by  arrest,  trial,  condemnation  for  breach 
of  discipline,  and  sentence  to  reprimand,  sus- 
pension ;  or  some  such  punishment  for  incon- 
siderate offences.  But,  no.  The  commander 
replies  upon  the  spot, '  this  joke  may  cost  you 
your  life : '  and  in  that  he  was  prophetic,  being 
the  fulfiller  of  his  own  prophecy.  The  informer 
Wales  had  reported  a  criminal  paper  to  be  in 
the  neckcloth  of  the  young  man:  the  next 
moyement  of  the  commander  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper:  and  of  that  attempt  he 
giyes  this  account: 

" '  Be  pleased  to  remoye  your  neckhandker- 
chief.'  it  was  remoyed  and  opened,  but  nothing 
was  found  in  it  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done 


with  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  bis  prmeet 
which  he  had  told  Mr.  Watoa  was  in  tlie  bidk  <ir 
his  neckhandkerdii^  '  It  is  a  paper  cnntiinhig 
my  day's  woi^;  and  I  haye  destroyed  it'  'It  at 
singular  place  to  keep  day's  work  in.'  '  It  is  a 
conyenient  one,'  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  defa«- 
enoe  and  Uandneat." 


Balked  in  findiog  this  oonfinnadon  of  gailft) 
the  commander  yet  proceeded  with  his  deagn, 
and  thus  describes  the  arrest: 

"  I  said  to  him,  '  Ton  must  hare  beea  twin 
that  you  could    only  haye  compassed  joor 
designs  by  passing  oyer  my  dead  body,  aad 
after  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  offioen.  Too 
had  giyen  yourself  a  great  deal  to  do.   It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  you.'   I  toned 
to  Lieutenant  Ganseyoort  and  said,  'Arrest  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  put  him  in  double  irons.'  Mr. 
Ganseyoort    stepped   forward,  and  took  Iss 
sword ;  he  was  (mered  to  sit  oown  in  the  sten 
port^  double  ironed,  and  as  an  additioiiKJ  seoiity 
handcuffed. ,  I  directed   Lieut  GaoseTOort  to 
watch  oyer  his  security,  to  order  him  to  be  pot 
to  instant  death  if  he  was  detected  speska^  to, 
or  holding  intelligence  in  any  way,  with  any  of 
the  crew.    He  was  himself  made  awire  of  the 
nature  of  these  orders.    I  also  directed  lieot 
Ganseyoort  to  see  that  he  had  ereiT  comfort 
whidi  his  safe  keeping  would  admit  at  In  ooo- 
fiding  this  task  to  Lieut.  Ganseyoort,  his  kind- 
ness and  humanity  gaye  me  the  assoruioe  tbit 
it  would  be  zealously  attended  to ;  aad  throocb- 
out  the  period  of  Mr.  Spencer's  coofiiiemesl 
Lieut.  Ganseyoort,  whilst  watching  his  penon 
with  an  eagle  eyeu  and  ready  at  any  mooeBt  to 
take  his  life  should  he  forfeit  that  cooditiooof 
silence  on  which  his  safety  depended,  attewled 
to  all  his  wants,  coyered  him  with  his  owngngo 
when  squalls  of  rain  were  passing  over,  sad 
ministered  in  eyery  way  to  his  comfbrt  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman." 

Double-ironed— handcuffed— bagged  (for  be 
was  also  tied  up  in  a  bag),  lying  under  the  m 
in  a  tropical  clime,  and  drendwd  with  sqiaOi 
of  rain — silent — instant  death  for  a  word  or  i 
sign — Lieutenant  Ganseyoort,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  standing  oyer  him,  and  watching  with 
"eagle  eye,"  for  the  sound  or  motion  which w« 
to  be  the  forfeit  of  life:  fbr  six  days  and  nigbts. 
his  irons  examined  eyery  half  hour  to  see  tbit 
all  were  tight  and  safe,  was  this  boy  (of  ^ 
than  nineteen)  thus  confined;  only  toberooaed 
from  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  told.  But  the 
lieutenant  could  not  stand  to  his  arduooi 
watch  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  His  esr 
gle  eye  could  not  resist  winking  and  shnttiai 
during  aU  that  time.  He  needed  relief-^ 
had  it— and  m  the  perwm  of  one  who  showed 
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that  he  had  a  stomach  for  the  bnsfaiegB— Wales, 
the  infonner :  who,  finding  huneelf  elevated 
from  the  care  of  pea^ackets,  molasaee,  and  to- 
baooo^  to  the  rank  of  aentmel  over  a  United 
SiMks  officer,  improred  upon  the  lesaona  which 
his  saperiore  had  tat^ht  him,  and  stood  ready, 
ft  ooeked  reTolyer  in  hand,  to  shoot,  not  only 
the  piiBoners  (for  hy  this  time  tiiere  were 
three),  for  a  thoughtless  word  or  motion,  hnt 
abo  to  shoot  any  of  the  crew  that  should 
make  a  snsiacioua  sign : — such  as  putting  the 
hand  to  the  chin,  or  touching  a  hi^dspike  with- 
in forty  feet  of  the  said  Mr.  Wales.  Hear  him, 
ai  he  swears  hefore  the  ooort-martial : 

"I  was  officer  in  diarge  of  the  prisoners :  we 
were  holy-stoning  the  decks.  I  noticed  tiiose 
men  who  missed  their  muster  kept  congregat- 
ing round  the  stem  of  the  launch,  and  kept 
talking  in  a  secret  manner.  I  noticed  them 
making  signs  to  the  prisoners  hy  putting  their 
hands  up  to  their  chins:  Cromwell  was  lying  on 
the  starboard  arm-chest :  he  rose  up  in  his  hed. 
I  told  him  if  I  saw  any  more  9igfa  passing  be- 
tween them  /  should  put  him  to  death :  my 
ordffv  were  to  thai  effect.  He  laid  down  in  hu 
hed.  I  then  went  to  the  stem  of  the  launch, 
finmd  Wilson,  and  a  number  of  smaQ  holy- 
stones collected  there,  and  was  endeayoring  to 
poll  a  gun  handspike  firom  the  stem  of  the 
honeh :  what  his  intentions  were  I  donU  know, 
I  eocked  a  pistol,  and  ordered  him  to  the  lee- 
Kugiway  to  draw  water.  I  told  him  if  I  saw 
him  pulling  at  the  handspike  I  should  blow  his 
brains  out" 

This  comes  from  Mr.  Wales  himself  not  from 
theoonunander's  report,  where  this  handspiko- 
inddent  is  made  to  play  a  great  part ;  thus : 

^  Several  times  during  the  night  there  were 
symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  some  blow. 
Mr.  Wales  detected  Gharies  A.  Wilson  attempt- 
hig  to  draw  out  a  handspike  from  under  the 
^Mnch,  with  an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him ; 
•nd  when  Mr.  Wales  codcea  hi9  pistol  uid  ap- 
proached, he  could  only  o&r  some  lame  excuse 
^  his  presence  there.  I  felt  more  anxious 
than  I  had  yet  done,  and  remained  continually 
on  deck." 

Here  is  a  discrepancy.  Wales  swears  before 
the  court  that  he  did  not  know  what  Wilson's 
ntentioDB  were  in  pulling  at  the  handspike: 
the  captain,  who  did  not  see  the  pulling,  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kayy  that  it  was  done 
with  the  evident  mtent  of  felling  Wales !  while 
Wales  himself,  before  the  oourt-martial,  not 
^j  testified  to  his  ignorance  of  any  motive  for 
that  act,  but  admitted  upon  cross-examination, 


that  the  handspike  was  not  drawn  at  all— only 
attempted !  and  that  he  himself  was  forty  feet 
from  Wilson  at  the  time !  (but,  more  ik  this 
handqiike  hereafter.)  Still  the  impression 
upon  the  conunander's  mind  was  awful.  He 
folt  more  anxious  than  ever :  he  could  not  rest : 
he  kept  continuaUy  on  deck.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  he  watched,  listened,  interrogated,  and 
patrolled  incessantly.  Surely  the  man's  crazy 
terrors  would  excite  compassion  were  it  not  for 
the  deeds  he  conmiitted  under  their  influence. 
— ^But  the  paper  that  was  to  have  been  found 
in  Spencer's  cravat,  and  was  not  found  there : 
it  was  found  elsewhere,  and  the  commander  in 
his  report  gives  this  account  of  it : 

"  On  searching  the  locker  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a 
small  razor^;ase  was  found,  which  he  had  re- 
cently drawn,  with  a  razor  in  it,  from  the 
purser.  Instead  of  the  razor,  the  case  was 
found  to  contain  a  small  paper,  rolled  in 
another ;  on  the  inner  one  wex«  strange  charac- 
ters, which  proved  to  be  Greek,  with  which  Mr. 
Spencer  was  ftmiliar.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  there  was  another  midshipman  on  ooard 
the  Somers  who  knew  Greek— one  whose 
Greek,  and  every  thing  else  that  he  possessed, 
was  wholly  devoted  to  his  country.  The  Gredc 
characters,  converted  by  midshipman  Henry 
Rodgers  into  our  own,  exhibited  well  known 
names  among  the  crew.  The  certain — ^the 
doubtful — ^those  who  were  to  be  kept  whether 
they  would  or  not — arranged  in  separate  rowk ; 
those  who  were  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in 
the  yarious  apartments,  to  take  the  wheel,  to 
open  the  ann-chests." 

The  paper  had  about  thirty  names  upon  it : 
four  under  the  head  of  ^  certain : "  ten  under 
that  of  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  under  the 
head  of  nolens  volens — ^which  was  construed  by 
the  Latinists  on  board  to  signify  men  who  were 
to  be  made  to  join  in  the  mutiny  whether  they 
would  or  not:  and  these  nolens  volens  who 
were  to  be  forced  were  more  numerous  than 
those  who  were  to  force  them.  Eighteen  un- 
vrilling  men  to  be  forced  into  mutiny  and  piracy 
by  four  willing  and  ten  uncertain ;  and  of  the 
four  willing,  one  of  them  the  informer  himself! 
and  another  not  in  the  ship !  and  a  third  Spen- 
cer !  leaving  but  one  under  Spencer  to  do  the 
work.  The  names  of  all  were  spelt  with  the 
Greek  alphabet  Of  course  these  nolens  volens 
men  could  not  have  been  counted  in  any  way 
among  the  mutineers  $  yet  they  were  always 
counted  to  make  up  the  thirty,  as,  of  less  than 
that  number  it  would  not  have  been  seemly  foi 
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a  man-of-war  to  have  been  afraid ;  yet  some  of 
these  were  brought  home  in  irons.  The  ten 
marked  doubtful  should  not  have  been  held  to 
be  guilty  upon  any  prindple  of  human  justice — 
the  humanity  of  the  law  always  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  the  suspected  criminaL  This 
brings  the  inquiry  to  the  four  "  certain : "  and  of 
these  four,  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them  (An* 
drews)  was  a  personage  not  in  the  vessel !  An- 
other was  the  veritable  Mr.  Wales  himself!  who 
was  the  informer,  and  the  most  determined  oppo- 
ser  of  the  mutiny — ^leaving  but  two  (Spencer  and 
McEinley)  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in  the  va- 
rious departments :  and  of  this  McEinley  it  will 
eventually  be  seen  with  what  justice  his  name 
was  there.  The  names  of  Small  and  Cromwell, 
both  of  whom  were  hung  with  Spencer,  were 
neither  of  them  in  this  certain  list — ^nor  that  of 
Cromwell  in  any:  in  fitct,  there  was  nothing 
■gainst  him,  and  Small  was  only  included  in 
Wales's  information.  So  that  the  "certain'' 
mutineers  were  reduced  to  two,  both  of  whom 
were  in  irons,  and  bagged,  and  five  others  out 
of  the  doubtful  and  nolens  voUns  classes, 
'fhere  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
Spencer's  razor-case :  it  was  new,  and  like  the 
rest  obtained  from  the  purser.  There  was  no 
evidence  how  it  got  into  Spencer's  locker: 
Wales  and  Gansevoort  were  the  finders.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  a  single  man  whose  name 
vras  in  the  list,  knew  it  to  be  there.  Justice 
would  have  required  these  points  to  have  been 
proven ;  but  with  respect  to  the  writing  upon 
this  paper  it  was  readily  avowed  by  Spencer  to 
be  his — an  avowal  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
of  its  joking  character,  which  the  law  would  re- 
quire to  go  with  it  always,  but  which  was  dis- 
regarded. 

Small  and  Cromwell  were  not  arrested  with 
Spencer,  but  afterwards,  and  not  upon  accusa- 
tions, but  upon  their  looks  and  attitudes,  and 
accident  to  the  sky-sail-mast,  which  will  be 
noted  at  the  proper  time.  The  first  point  is  to 
show  the  arrestation  upon  looks  and  motions ; 
and  of  that  the  commander  gave  this  account  in 
the  ofiScial  report : 

"  The  following  day  benag  Sunday,  the  crew 
were  inspected  at  quarters,  ten  o'clock.  I  took 
my  station  abaft  with  the  intention  of  particu- 
larly observing  Cromwell  and  SmaU.  The 
third,  or  master's  division,  to  which  they  both 
belon^d,  always  mustered  at  morning  quarters 
txpon  the  after  part  of  the  quarter  deck,  in  con- 


tinuation of  the  line  fbnned  by  the  crewt  of  ths 
guns.  The  persons  of  both  were  iaiiltktsly 
dean.  They  were  determined  that  their  v^ 
pearance  in  this  respect  should  provoke  no  re 

ETOot  Cromwell  stood  up  to  his  full  statoit^ 
is  muscles  braced,  his  battle-axe  gruped  reso 
lutely,  his  cheek  pale,  but  his  eye  fixed  as  if 
indifferently  at  the  other  side.  He  hid  a  de* 
termined  and  dangerous  air.  Small  made  t 
very  different  figure.  His  appeanmoe  w 
ghMtiy ;  he  shifted  his  wdght  from  side  to 
side,  and  his  battle-axe  passed  from  one  hand 
to  the  other ;  his  eye  wandered  irresolutdj,  but 
never  towanls  mine.  I  attributed  his  coodact 
to  fisar;  I  have  since  been  led  to  believe  tfait 
the  business  upon  which  he  had  entered  was  it* 
pugnant  to  his  nature,  though  the  love  of  mmsf 
and  of  rum  had  been  too  strong  for  his  fid^tr.' 

Here  were  two  men  adjudged  gmltj  cf  na* 
tiny  and  piracy  upon  their  looks,  and  attitude, 
and  these  diametrically  opposed  m  each  cue. 
One  had  a  dangerous  air — ^the  other  a  ^asUj 
air.  One  looked  resolnte— the  other  iiRfldnte. 
One  held  his  battie-axe  firmly  ^griped—tha 
other  shifted  his  from  hand  to  hand.  0» 
stood  up  steadily  on  both  legs-the  ote 
shifted  his  wei^t  uneasily  from  kg  to  kg. 
In  one  point  only  did  they  agree— in  that  of 
fiiultiess  cleanliness :  a  coinddenoe  which  the 
commander's  judgment  ccmverted  into  evidoHi 
of  guilt,  as  befaig  proof  of  a  determinatioB  that^ 
so  far  as  dean  dothes  went,  there  should  he  so 
cause  for  judging  them  pirates :  a  condiiaioB  to 
the  benefit  of  which  the  whole  crew  would  be 
entitied,  as  they  were  proved  on  the  ooott- 
martial  to  be  all  ^^fitultiessly  dean"  at  thii 
•Sunday  inspection^-as  they  always  were  at 
such  inspection — as  the  rc^nlatioDS  wfoM 
them  to  be — and  for  a  fault  in  which  any  ooe 
of  them  would  have  been  pumshed.  let  npa 
these  looks,  and  attitudes,  suspidons  were  ex- 
cited, which,  added  to  the  inddeut  of  a  naet 
broken  by  the  blundering  order  of  the  cco- 
mander's  nephew,  caused  the  arrest  and  death 
ottwo  dtiaens. 

After  the  crew  had  been  inspected,  dtriai 
service  was  performed,  the  crew  attending  b^ 
fore  the  time,  and  behaving  well ;  and  theeo*- 
mander  again  availed  himself  of  the  occaBoa^ 
examine  the  oounienanoes  of  the  men;  aad^ 
happily,  without  finding  any  thing  to  give  hia 
distrust    He  thus  describes  the  scene: 

"  After  quarters  the  dmrdi  wras  rsged.  Th| 
crew  mustered  up  vrith  their  prayer-Soda. «» 
took  their  seats  without  waiting  for  all  haadi 
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tobettUed,  and  oonsidenblj  bdbre  fire  beUa^ 
or  balf-pist  ten — ^the  usual  time  of  dlTise  ser- 
Tioe.  The  first  lieutenant  reported  all  ready, 
ind  asked  me  if  be  should  call  all  hands  to 
muster.  I  told  him  to  wait  for  the  acenstomed 
Immit.  Five  bells  were  at  length  struck,  and  all 
hiads  called  to  muster.  The  crew  were  unu- 
sqaIIj  attentiye.  and  the  responses  more  than 
Qommonlj  aiidil)le.  The  mnster  snoceeded,  and 
I  emnined  very  carefully  the  oonntenapoes  of 
the  crew,  without  discoTering  any  thing  that 
gftTe  me  distrust." 

This  Sunday  then  (Not.  27th)  being  the  first 
Sunday,  and  the  first  day  after  the  arrest  of 
^wDoer,  had  passed  half  by  without  any  thing 
diBooverable  to  excite  distrust,  except  the  dean- 
linns,  the  looks,  and  the  attitudes  of  Small  and 
Cromwell  at  the  morning  inspeetioiL  At  the 
swond  ordeal,  that  of  the  church  senrioe,  the 
whole  crew  came  out  well,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
nfe  and  right  up  to  this  time — ^being  twenty- 
firar  hoors  after  the  arrest  of  Spenoer — ^the 
emit  which  was  expected  to  rouse  his  aooom- 
pfioes  to  some  outbreak  for  his  reseoe.  But 
that  critical  day  was  not  destined  to  pass  away 
without  an  erent  which  confirmed  all  the  sus- 
pnoDS  of  the  commander,  and  CTen  indicated 
the  particular  criminals.  Before  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  this  event  occurred ;  and  as  it  be- 
Gune  the  turning  point  in  the  case,  and  the  point 
of  departure  in  the  subsequent  tragic  work,  the 
commander  shall  haye  the  benefit  of  telling  it 
himself: 

''In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  moderat- 
ed, ^ysuls  and  royal  studding-sails  were  set 
In  going  large  I  had  always  been  very  particu- 
kr  to  have  no  strain  upon  the  Ijriit  braces  lead- 
ing forward,  as  the  tendency  of  such  a  strain 
wu  to  carry  away  the  light  yards  and  mast<:. 
Whilst  Ward  M.  Gagely,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  skiiful  of  our  apprentices,  was  ^et  on  the 
Bttin  royal  7&nL  after  setting  the  nuun  skvsail, 
a  sodden  jerk  or  the  weather  main  royal  brace 
given  by  Small  and  another,  whose  name  I  have 
not  discovered,  carried  the  topeallant-mast 
awtj  in  the  sheeve  hole,  sending  forward  the 
royal  mast  with  royal  skysail,  royal  studding 
i^  main-topgallant  staysail,  and  the  head  of 
the  gafir  topauL  Gagely  was  on  the  royal  yard. 
I  Bcaroely  dared  to  look  on  the  booms  or  in  the 
larboard  gangways  where  he  should  have  fiUleiL 
For  a  minute  I  was  in  intense  agony :  in  the 
next  I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  boy  through  the 
topgallant  sail,  rising  rapidly  towards  the  top- 
gidlant  yard,  which  still  remained  at  the  mast 
head.  Presently  he  rose  to  view,  descended  on 
the  alter  side  to  the  topgallant-mast  cap^  and 
began  to  examine  with  coolness  to  see  what  was 
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first  to  be  done  to  dear  tiie  wreck.  I  did  not 
dream  at  the  time  that  the  carrying  away  of 
this  mast  was  the  woi^  of  treachery— but  I 
knew  that  it  was  an  oceaskm  of  this  sort,  tha 
loss  of  a  boy  overboard,  or  an  accident  to  a 
spar,  creating  confusion  and  interrupting  the 
regularity  of  duty,  which  was  likely  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  conspirators  were  they  stiH 
b«it  on  the  proeecntion  of  their  enterprise." 

The  commander  did  not  dream  at  the  time  of 
treachery :  did  not  dream  of  it  when  he  saw  tha 
mast  fall :  and  well  he  might  not,  for  he  had 
given  the  order  himself  to  set  the  skysails,  the 
ship  running  "  large "  at  the  time,  t.  e.  with  a 
favorable  wind,  and  when  a  slight  press  of  sul 
might  cany  away  the  elevated,  light,  and  un- 
supported mast  which  carried  the  skysail.  He 
did  not  dream  of  treachery  when  he  saw  it  fall 
under  an  order  which  himself  had  given :  but 
quickly  he  had  that  dream,  and  he  must  tell 
hunaelf  how  it  came  to  him ;  thus : 

**  To  B^  astonishment,  all  those  who  woe 
most  ccmspicuously  named  in  the  programme 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
vessel  they  might  be  stationed,  mustered  at  the 
main-top  masthead — ^whether  animated  by  some 
new-bom  seal  in  the  servioe  of  their  oountiy,  or 
collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  conspiring,  it 
was  not  easy  to  decide.  The  coincidence  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
suspended,  yet  perhaps  not  abandoned." 

This  is  the  way  the  dream  began,  in  aston 
ishment  at  seeing  all  those  most  conspicuous^ 
nominated  in  the  razor-case  paper,  rush  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Now,  for  the  misfortune 
of  this  paragraph,  it  came  to  be  proved  before 
the  court-martial,  and  after  the  men  were  dead, 
that  the  minority  of  those  who  ran  forward 
were  not  named  in  the  paper  at  all  I  and  espe- 
cially that  one  of  the  two  was  not  upon  it  who 
were  presently  seized  as  guilty,  and  whose  haste 
to  perform  a  duty  was  the  passport  to  death. 
The  crew  ran  to  the  place.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  natural  conduct  imaginable. 
They  ran  to  the  place  where  the  mast  and  boy 
were  expected  to  falL  They  flew  to  the  place 
at  which  the  commander,  in  his  intense  agony, 
did  not  dare  to  look.  This  haste  to  such  a 
place  was  proof  of  guilt,  take  it  either  way, 
either  as  animated  by  some  new-bom  zeal  to 
hide  past  defection,  or  to  collect  for  a  conspira 
cy.  The  conmiander  finds  it  hard  to  decide  be- 
tween these  two  purposes ;  but  take  which  he 
mi^t,  it  was  confirmation  of  a  dangerous  cod* 
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^iracj,  and  of  its  suspension,  not  abftndon- 
ment  The  sadden  running  to  the  place  was 
the  (Mroof  of  the  conspiracy:  the  jerk  which 
Small,  and  another  whose  name  has  ne^er  yet 
been  discoTered,  gave  to  the  weather  main  royal 
brace,  pointed  out  the  two  eminently  guil^. 
What  put  the  seal  upon  the  confirmatioii  of  all 
this  guilt  was  the  strange  and  stealthy  glances 
which  Spencer,  in  his  irons,  and  his  head  then 
out  of  tHe  bag  (for  the  heads  were  left  out  in 
the  day  time)  cast  at  it.    Hear  him : 

**  The  eye  of  Mr.  Spencer  travelled  perpetually 
to  the  masthead,  and  cast  thither  many  of  those 
strange  and  stithy  glances  which  1  had  be- 
fore noticed." 

The  commander  nowhere  tells  when  and  how 
he  had  previously  seen  these  sinister  glances — 
certainly  not  before  the  revelations  of  Wales, 
as,  up  to  that  time,  he  was  anxious  before  the 
oourt-martial  to  show  that  Spencer  was  kindly 
regarded  by  him.  But  the  glances.  What 
more  natural  than  for  Spencer  to  look  at  such 
a  startling  scene !  a  boy  fidling  in  the  wreck  of 
a  broken  mast,  and  tumbling  shrouds,  from 
fifty  feet  high:  and  look  he  did— a  &ir  and 
honest  look,  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  it, 
as  proved  by  the  commander's  own  witnesses 
on  the  court-martial^-espedally  midshipman 
Hays — who  testified  to  the  fixed  and  steady 
look ;  and  this  in  answer  te  a  question  firom 
the  commander  tending  to  get  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  report  Nor  did  any  one  whatever 
see  those  strange  and  furtive  glances  which  the 
commander  beheld.  Now  to  the  breaking  of 
the  mast.  This  incident  was  reviewed  at  the 
time  by  two  competent  judges — Mr.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  naval  historian,  and  himself  an  ex- 
naval  officer,  and  C^>tain  William  Sturgis  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  best  navigators  that  Boston 
ever  bred  (and  she  has  bred  as  good  as  the 
world  ever  saw).  They  deemed  the  breaking  of 
that  slender,  elevated,  unbraced  mast  the  natural 
result  of  the  order  which  the  commander  gave 
to  set  the  skysail,  going  as  the  vessel  then  was. 
She  was  in  the  trade-winds,  runniog  into  West 
Indies  from  the  coast  of  Afirica^  and  running 
'^  large,"  as  the  mariners  express  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  wind  so  crossing  her  coarse  as  to 
come  strong  upon  her  beam  or  quarter,  and 
send  her  well  before  it  With  such  a  wind, 
these  experienced  seamen  say  that  the  order 
which  the  commander  gave  might  well  break 


that  mast    It  would  increase  the  pren  of  nO 
on  that  delicate  and  exposed  mast,  able  to  beat 
but  little  at  the  best,  and  often  brealdng  witl^ 
out  a  perceptible  increase  of  piesBuie  upoa  'tL 
But  the  order  which  he  gave  was  not  the  ost 
given  to  the  men.    He  gave  his  <»der  to  hii  re- 
lation, Mr.  0.  H.  Perry,  to  have  a  smill  poll  on 
one  brace ;  instead  of  that  the  order  given  to 
the  men  was,  to  haul,  that  is,  pull  hud,  oa 
another ;  which  was  directly  contruy  to  the 
order  he  had  reoeivedr— one  slacking,  the  other 
increasing  the  press  of  saiL    Under  that  order 
the  men  with  alacrity  threw  their  whole  veigbt 
on  the  wrong  brace ;   and  the  mast  cradud, 
reeled,  and  foil  immediately.    The  cominindcr 
himself  saw  all  this— «aw  the  foolt  his  nephnr 
had  committed--«ent  for  him— rqnoTed  hk 
in  the  face  of  the  crew — told  him  it  wai  kit 
foult— the  effect  of  his  inattention.    AH  tlui 
was    fully  proved   before    the  coort-martiaL 
Perry's  own  testimony  admitted  it    Thoa— 
questioned  by  the  judge  advocate:  "After  the 
mast  was  carried  away  were  you  sent  fbr  bf  the 
commander?"     Answer:  '^Tes,  sir."    ''^ho 
came  for  you?"    Al  "I  don't  recollect  the  per 
son."     *<  Was  it  not  McKee?"    A.  ^'I  don't 
recollect"    "  What  then  occurred  between  pn 
and  the  commander?"    A.  <^  He  asked  me  whj 
I  did  not  attend  to  my  duties  better?  and»d 
I  must  doit  better  in  future."    "^  Whatwaathe 
conmiander  alluding  to  ?  "    A.  "To  my  notatr 
tending  to  the  brace  at  the  time  thej  were 
hauling  on  it"    "Did  he  say  to  you,  'ttti  it 
all  yourJaiUt^  sir ? '  or  words  to  that iSitxV 
As  "I  don't  recollect"    "What  reply  did  jw 
mak^  the  commander  ?  "    A.  "  I  did  not  nab 
any.    I  said,  I  think,  that  I  understood  the  o^ 
der  to  haul  on  the  brace."     There  was  ako 
something  else  proved  there,  which,  like  tke 
other,  was  not  reported  in  the  commander^  a^ 
count  of  that  portentous  event,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  new  and  tenible  line  of 
conduct    Firet,  there  is  no  mention  on  the  kf 
book  of  this  rush  of  the  men  aft:  secondly: 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  any  suspected  de> 
sign  to  carry  away  this  topgallant  mast   The 
commander  was  sedng  whm  he  wrete  hKie* 
port  what  the  keeper  of  the  Ic^book  did  not 
see  at  the  time  it  should  have  happened.   And 
this  point  is  here  dismissed  with  the  rcfoaik 
that,  in  this  case  (the  men  coming  fiut  to  the 
work)  was  the  sign  of  guilt:  in  other 
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tmmg  slow  was  the  same  sign:  so  that,  fiwt 
or  ilow,  ftom  tfae  time  Wales  made  his  revd** 
tkn,  to  the  time  of  hanging,  all  motions,  how- 
ever opposite  to  each  other,  were  eqnaUy  signs 
of  the  atme  guilt.  The  account  of  this  incident 
bong  given,  the  report  proceeds : 

*l%e  wreck  heing  cleared,  sapper  was  piped 
down  before  sending  up  the  new  mast.  After 
npper  the  eame  persons  mustered  again  at  the 
mist  head,  and  the  topgallant  mast  was  fidded 
the  light  yards  crossed,  and  the  sails  set  By 
this  time  it  was  dark,  and  quarters  had  been 
onaToidablY  dispensed  with:  still  I  thought, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  scarcely 
nfe  to  leave  Cromwell  at  large  during  the  night 
The  night  was  the  season  of  danger.  After  con- 
Bolting  lieutenant  Ganseroort,  I  determined  to 
arrest  Cromwell.  The  moment  he  readied  the 
deck,  an  officer  was  sent  to  leeward  to  guard 
the  lee-rimng ;  and  the  main  stays  were  also 
thoogfat  ol^though  not  watched.  As  his  yoice 
V18  heard  in  the  top,  descending  the  rigging^  I 
met  Idm  at  the  foot  of  Jacob's  ladder,  surrounded 
by  ibe  officers,  guided  him  aft  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  caused  hiqi  to  sit  down.  On  quee- 
tioning  him  as  to  the  secret  conversation  he  had 
held  the  ni^ht  before  with  Mr.  Spencer,  he  de- 
nied its  bemg  he.  He  said ;  'It  was  not  me, 
ar,  it  was  Small  1 '  Cromwell  was  the  tallest 
man  on  board,  and  Small  the  shortest  Crom- 
weQ  was  immediately  ironed ;  and  Small,  tiien 
pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  increased  suspi- 
cion, was  also  sent  for,  interrogated,  and  ironed. 
Increased  vigilance  was  now  enjoined  upon  all 
the  officers ;  henceforward,  all  were  perpetually 
anned.  Either  mvseli^  or  the  first  lieutenant 
was  always  on  deck ;  and,  generally,  both  of  us 
rere." 

Two  more  were  now  arrested ;  and  in  giving 
ui  account  of  these  arrests,  as  of  all  others 
(fifteen  in  the  whole),  the  commander  forgets 
to  tell  that  the  arrested  *persons  were  bagged, 
u  well  as  double-ironed  and  handcuffed,  and 
their  irons  ordered  to  be  examined  every  half 
boor  day  and  night — a  ceremony  which  much 
interfered  with  sleep  and  rest  And  now  for 
the  drcumstanoes  which  occasioned  these  ar- 
rets :  and  first  of  Cromwell  There  are  but 
two  points  mentioned ;  first,  **  under  all  the  cir- 
comBtanoes."  These  have  been  mentioned,  and 
comprise  his  looks  and  attitudes  at  the  morning 
bspeetion,  and  his  haste  in  getting  to  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  when  the  mast  fell.  The  next 
was  hu  answer  to  the  question  upon  his  secret 
oonveraation  with  Spencer  the  night  before. 
^!hk  "night  before,''  seems  to  be  a  sad  blunder 
in  pohit  of  time.  Spencer  was  in  irons  on  the 
l*'lH)ard  arm-diest  at  that  time,  a  guard  over 


him,  and  holding  his  life  fhmi  minute  to  minute 
by  the  tenure  of  silence,  the  absence  of  signs, 
and  the  absence  of  understanding  looks  with 
any  person.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  he 
could  have  held  a  ccmversation,  secret  or  public, 
with  any  person  during  that  night,  or  after  his 
arrest  until  his  death;  nor  is  any  such  any 
where  else  averred :  and  it  is  a  stupid  contradic- 
tion in  itsell  If  it  was  secret,  it  could  not  be 
known :  if  it  was  open,  both  the  parties  would 
have  been  shot  instantiy.  Upon  its  stupid  eon- 
tradiction,  as  well  as  upon  time,  the  story  ig 
fidsifled.  Besides  this  blunder  and  extreme  im- 
probability, there  is  other  evidence  from  the 
commando:  himself  to  make  it  quite  sure  that 
nobody  could  have  talked  with  Spencer  that 
night  •  The  men  were  in  tha  hammocks,  and 
the  ship  doubly  guarded,  and  the  officers  pa- 
trolling the  deck  with  pistols  and  cntkisses.  Of 
this,  the  report  says:  ''That  night  the  officers 
ui  the  watch  were  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pis- 
tols, and  the  rounds  of  both  decks  made  fi«- 
quentiy,  to  see  that  the  crew  were  in  their 
hammocks,  and  that  there  were  no  suspicious 
collections  of  individuals  about  the  deck."  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  the  previous  night's  conversation 
could  have  been  held  by  any  person  with  Mr. 
Spencer.  Next,  supposing  there  was  a  secret 
conversation.  It  might  have  been  innocent  or 
idle;  for  its  subject  is  not  intimated;  and  its 
secret  nature  precludes  all  knowledge  of  it  So 
much  for  Cromwell :  now  for  Small  His  case 
stands  thus :  *^  Pointed  out  by  an  associate  to 
increased  suspicion."  Here  association  in  guilt 
is  assumed ;  a  mode  of  getting  at  the  fects  he 
wanted,  almost  invariable  with  the  commander, 
Mackenzie.  Well,  the  answer  of  Cromwell,  ''It 
was  not  me,  it  was  Small  I "  would  prove  no 
guilt  if  it  was  true ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  have 
been  true.  But  this  was  only  cause  of  "m- 
creased  "  suspicion :  so  that  there  was  suspicion 
before ;  and  all  the  causes  of  this  had  been  d^ 
tailed  in  the  official  report  First,  there  were 
the  causes  arising  at  inspection  that  morning- 
faultless  cleanliness,  shifting  his  battie-axe  fix>m 
one  hand  to  the  other,  resting  alternately  on  the 
legs,  and  a  ghastly  look— to  wit:  a  ghostiy 
look.  He  was  interrogated:  the  report  does 
not  say  about  what :  nor  does  it  intimate  the 
character  of  the  answers.  But  there  were  per- 
sons present  who  heard  the  questions  and  the 
answers,  and  who  told  both  to  the  oourt-martiaL 
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The  qiiMtions  were  as  to  the  cosv«mtkm  wilih 
Spencer,  which  Wales  reported;  and  the  en- 
awers  were,  yea — that  he  had  fiDoiiah  conreiM^. 
lions  with  l^peaoer,  hut  no  mutiny.  Still  there 
WHS  a  etumUixig  blod^  in  the  way  of  arresting 
SmalL  His  name  was  nowhere  made  out 
as  certain  by  Spencer.  This  was^  balk:  bat 
there  was  the  name  of  a  man  in  the  list  who 
was  not  in  the  yessel :  and  this  circomstanoe  of 
a  man  too  few,  suggested  an  idea  that  there 
should  be  a  transaction  between  these  namea ; 
and  the  man  on  the  list  who  had  no  place  in  the 
ahip,  should  give  plaee  to  him  who  had  a  place 
in  the  ship,  and  no  place  on  the  list :  so  Small 
was  assumed  to  be  Andrews ;  and  by  that  he 
was  arrested,  though  prored  to  be  Small  by  all 
testimony — that  of  his  mother  indusiTe. 

The  three  prisoners  were  bagged,  and  how^ 
that  process  was  performed  upon  them,  they 
did  not  liTe  to  tell:  but  others  who  had  under- 
gone the  same  investment,,  did :  and  from  them 
the  operation  will  be  learnt.  With  the  airest 
of  these  two,  the  business  of  Sunday  closed;  and 
Monday  opened  with  much  flogging  of  boys,  and 
a  speech  (h>m  the  commander,  of  which  he  gives 
an  abstract,  and  also  displays  its  capital  effects: 

<<The  effect  of  this  (speech  of  the  28th)  upon 
the  crew  was  yarious :  it  filled  numy  with  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  what  tiiey  had  escaped  from : 
it  inspired  others  with  terror  at  danffers  await- 
ing them  from  their  connection  wiui  the  con- 
spiracy. The  thoughts  of  returning  to  that 
home,  and  those  friends  from  whom  it  had  been 
intended  to  cut  them  off  for  ever,  caused  many 
of  them  to  weep  I  now  considered  the  crew 
tranquillized  and  the  vessel  safe." 

Now,  whether  this  description  of  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  the  captain's  oratory,  be  reality 
or  &ncy,  it  is  still  good  for  one  thing :  it  is  good 
for  evidence  against  himself !  good  evidence,  at 
the  bar  of  all  courts,  and  at  the  high  tribunal 
of  publio  opinion.  It  shows  that  the  captain, 
only  two  days  before  the  hanging,  was  perfect 
master  of  his  ship— that  the  crew  was  tranquil- 
lised,  and  the  vessel  safe  1  and  all  by  the  effect 
of  his  oratory :  and  consequently,  that  he  had 
ft  power  within  himself  by  which  he  could  con- 
trol the  men,  and  mould  them  into  the  emotions 
which  he  pleased.  The  28th  day  came.  The 
comnwnder  had  mudi  flogging  done,  and  again 
made  a  speech,  but  not  of  such  potency  as  the 
other,  fie  stopped  Spencer's  tobacco,  and  re- 
porta  that,  "  the  day  after  H  iras  stopped,  his 
^irllB'  g0ve  wi^  entirely.    He  remained  the 


wh<^  day  with  his  free  buried  in  Oe  ptgoc, 
and  when  it  was  raised,  it  waa  bathid  iatem." 
So  passed  the  aStik    ''OnthB29th(eoDtiDiMi 
the  report)  all  hands  were  i^ain  cdOed  to  wit. 
ness  puniriiment,"  and  the  mmimndir  midB 
another  speech.    But  the  whole  crw  wu  fcr 
from  being  tranquillized.    During  the  nig^t  se- 
ditious cries  were  heard.    Signa  of  iinifcctioB 
multiplied.    The  commander  feH  more  udmj 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.    The  moet  8^ 
riously  implicated  collected  in  knots.    Tbey 
conferred  together  in  low  tones,  heahing  op^  or 
Atumgtwg  the  Aibject  when  an  officerapproadwL 
Some  of  the  petty  officers  had  been  soimded  bf 
the  first  lieu^vnant,  and  found  to  be  true  to  tbdr 
colors :  they  were  under  the  impreflBio&  tkt  tk 
veesel  vraa  yet  fiur  ttam  being  aafo   that  then 
were  many  stall  at  liberty  that  oof^  t9  be  ooo- 
fined — ^that  an  outbreak,  having  for  its  object 
the  rescue  of  the  prisooers,  was  serious^  eoa- 
templated.  Several  times  durmg  the  i^gfat  then 
were  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  fiome 
blow.    Such  are  a  specimen  oTthe  dreoiDBtuoee 
grouped  together  under  vague  and  iiitiii|iUe 
generalities  with  which  the  day  of  the  29Ui  is 
ushered  in,  all  tending  to  one  point,  the  din^ 
of  a  rdbcue,  and  the  necessity  for  more  izittts. 
Of  these  generalities,  only  one  was  of  achancta 
to  be  got  hfdd  of  before  the  courtrinartiaL  i»i 
it  will  take  a  free,  mo^r  the  process  of  jodidil 
examination  of  witnesses,  rery  different  fsm 
that  which  it  wore  in  the  report.    After  these 
generalities,  ^iplying  to  the  mass  of  the  crev, 
come  special  accusations  against  four  seamcfr' 
Wilson,  Oreen,  McKee,  McKinley :  and  of  these 
special  accusations,  a^few  were  got  hold  of  hj 
the  judge  advocate  on  the  coort-martiaL  This: 

1.  The  handtpike  tvn.— *"!&.  Wales  d^ 
tooted  Charles  A.  Wilson  attempting  to  dnv 
out  a  handspike  from  under  the  laiuidi,  with 
an  evident  purpose  of  felling  hnn ;  and  wbee 
Wales  cocked  his  pistol,  and  ^^proadiei  be 
could  only  oAr  aoine  lane  eoDCQse  for  Ua  |a«- 

ence  there." 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  handqake  porteat 
as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nstj  amoog 
the  signs  which  indicated  the  immediate  daa^ 
of  the  rising  and  the  rescue.  This  WsH  of 
course,  was  a  vritness  for  the  comnander,  aad 
on  being  put  on  the  stand,  delivered  his  testi- 
mony in  a  continuvu  narrative^  eofcriiv  ^ 
whole  case.  In  that  narrative^  he  tkm  i>ii*- 
I  duces  the  handspike  incident: 
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*<  I  then  went  to  Uie  Btanr  of  the  haneh,  feiind 
WilflQB  bad  A  nmnlMr  of  aniall  JmI  jbIoims  ool« 
lected  tbeie.  and  was  endeaTOiing  to  poll  a  Ron 
hiDdspike  mm  the  stem  of  the  launch :  what 
1^  intentions  were  I  don't  know.  I  cocked  a 
pntol,  and  oidered  him  in  the  gangwaj-to  draw 
nter.  ItoM  Umiflaawhim  puiling  onthe 
handspike^  I  fihould  hlow  hia  farauis  out" 

**!  then  went  to  the  stem,"  &c.  This  period 
of  time  of  going  to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  was 
tmmediateiy  after  this  Wales  had  detected  per- 
sons making  signs  to  the  prisoners  hj  putting 
their  hands  to  their  chins,  and  when  he  told 
Cromwell  if  he  saw  any  more  signs  between 
(hem  he  should  put  him  to  death.  It  was  in- 
iUntly  after  this  detection  and  threat^  and  of 
coone  at  a  time  when  this  purser's  steward  was 
in  a  good  mood  to  see  signs  and  kill,  that  he  had 
this  TisioQ  of  the  handsiuke :  but  he  happens 
to  swear  that  he  does  not  know  with  what  in- 
tent the  attempt  to  pull  it  out  was  made.  Far 
&om  seeing,  as  the  commander  did  when  he 
wrote  the  report,  that  the  design  to  fell  him 
was  evident,  he  does  hot  know  what  the  design 
was  at  all ;  but  he  gives  ns  a  glimpee  at  the  in- 
side of  his  own  heart,  when  he  swears  that  he 
would  blow  out  the  bnuns  of  Wilson  if  he  saw 
lum  again  attempting  to  pull  out  the  handspike, 
when  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  for.  Here 
is  a  murderous  design  attributed  to  Wilson  on 
an  incident  with  Wales,  in  which  Wales  himself 
saw  no  design  of  any  kind ;  and  thus,  upon  his 
direct  examination,  and  in  the  narratiye  of  his 
testimony,  he  oonvicts  the  commander  of  a  cruel 
and  groundless  misstatement.  But  proceed  to 
the  cross-examination :  the  judge  advocate  re- 
qniied  him  to  tell  the  distance  between  himself 
aod  Wilson  when  the  handspike  was  being 
polled  by  Wilson  ?  He  answered  forty  feet, 
oore  or  less !  and  so  this  witness  who  had  gone 
to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  was  forty  feet  from 
that  stem  when  he  got  there. 

Z.  Mi99mg  their  mugter, — ^  McKinley.  Green. 
uid  others,  missed  their  musters.  Otners  oi 
the  implicated  also  missed  their  musters.  I 
opold  not  oontemplato  this  growth  of  disafifec- 
tion  without  serious  uneasiness.  Where  was  this 
thing  to  end  1  Each  new  arrest  of  prisoners 
seeined  to  bring  a  fresh  set  of  conspirators  for- 
ward to  occupy  the  first  place." 

The  point  of  this  is  the  missing  the  musters ; 
ttd  of  these  the  men  themselves  g^  this  ao- 
<vant,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  Judge  ad- 
vocate' 


**  It  was  after  the  arvest  (of  Spencer),  me  and 
MoKee  (it  is  BIcKiBley  speaks)  tamed  in  and 
out  with  one  another  when .  the  watch  w«i 
called :  we  made  a  bareain  in  the  first  of  the 
cruise  to  wake  one  another  up  when  the  watches 
were  called.  I  came  up  on  deck,  awaked  by 
the  noise  of  reliewing  guards^  15  minutes  too 
late,  and  asked  McRee  why  ho  did  not  call  me  1 
He  told  me  that  the  officer  would  not  let  him 
stir :  that  they  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the 
deck,  and  when  he  lay  down  he  fell  asleep,  and 
did  not  wake  up :  tliat  was  why  I  missed  my 
muster,  being  used  to  be  waked  up  by  one  an- 
other." 

Such  is  the  natural  «^^ount,  veracious  upon 
its  fiM»,  which  McKinley  gives  for  missing,  by 
15  minntas,  his  midnight  muster,  and  which  the 
commander  cfaaraotexiied  as  %  lame  excuse,  161^ 
lowed  by  immediate  punishment^  and  a  oonr 
finned  susincion  of  mutiny  and  piracy.  All 
the  others  who  missed  masters  had  their  ex* 
coses,  troe  on  tiieir  fiMse,  good  in  their  nature, 
and  only  vaiying  as  arising  from  the  different 
conditions  oi  the  men  at  the  time. 

3.  The  African  knife  sign, — "  In  his  saH-bag 
(Wilson's)  was  found  an  African  knift  of  an  ex- 
traordinary shape — short,  and  gradaally  expand- 
ding  in  breadth,  sharp  on  both  sides.  It  was  of 
no  use  for  any  nonest  purpose.  It  was  only  fit 
to  kill.  It  had  been  secretly  ^arpened.  by  his 
own  confession,  the  day  before  with  a  nle  to  a 
perfeot  edge." 

The  history  of  this  knife,  as  brought  out  be- 
fore the  court-martial  was  this  (McKinley,  the 
witness): 

''I  was  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Africa^— I  be- 
lieve it  was  at  Monrovia  that  I  went  ashore,  I 
having  no  knife  at  the  time.  I  went  ashore 
there,  and  saw  one  of  the  natives  with  a  knife. 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Heiskill  (the  purser)  about 
buying  it  for  me.  He  sent  me  aboard  the  brig 
(Somers)  with  some  things  in  the  second  cutter. 
When  I  came  back  Warner  had  bought  the 
knife  I  looked  at,  and  Mr.  Heiskill  bought  an 
African  dirk  instead  of  that,  and  gave  it  to  me. 
I  came  on  board  with  the  kn^fe,  and  wore  it  for 
two  or  three  days.  Wilson  saw  it,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  buy  it  as  a  curiosity  to  take  to  New 
York.  I  would  not  let  him  have  it  then.  I 
went  up  on  the  topgallant  yard,  and  it  nearly 
threw  me  off.  It  caught  in  some  of  the  rigging. 
When  I  came  down,  I  told  Wilson  he  might 
have  it  for  one  dollar.  He  promised  to  give  a 
dollar  out  of  the  first  grog  money,  or  the  first 
dolhir  he  could  get" 

So  much  for  this  secret  and  formidable  woa- 
pon  in  the  hiBtory  of  its  introduction  to  the 
ship— coming  throu^  the  purser  Heiskill,  one 
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of  the  rapporten  of  Commander  Madcimiie  in 
ftll  the  afiaira  of  these  hangingH — giren  as  a 
present  to  McKinl^,  a  cot-bof ,  t.  e.  who  made 
up  the  oots  for  the  officers,  who  had  been  a 
waiter  at  Howard's  Hotel  (N.  T.),  and  who  was 
a  fibTorite  in  the  ship's  crew.  As  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  ooold  onlj  he  pat — ^no  honest  use, 
and  only  fit  to  kill — ^it  was  proved  to  be  in  car- 
rent  use  as  a  knife,  cutting  holes  in  hammocks, 
stuftbg  their  numbers,  Ac 

4.  IVie  battle-axe  alarm, — ^^'He  had  begun 
also  to  shaipen  his  battle-aze  with  the  same  as- 
sistant (the  file) :  one  part  of  it  he  had  brou|^t 
to  an  edge." 

The  proof  was  the  knife  and  the  batile-«ze 
were  pablid j  shaipened  as  often  as  needed,  and 
that  battle-axes,  like  all  other  arms,  were  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  perfect  order;  and  that, 
sharp  and  shining  was  their  desired  condition. 
Every  spedfled  sign  of  guilt  was  deared  up  be- 
fore the  court-martial-- one  only  excepted ;  and 
the  mention  of  that  was  equally  eschewed  by 
each  party.  It  was  the  sign  of  music  from  the 
luxated  jaw !  Both  parties  refrained  from  al- 
luding to  that  sign  on  the  trial— one  side  from 
shame,  the  other  from  pity.  Tet  it  was  gravely 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  feet,  and 
as  a  means  of  seducing  the  crew.  Betuming  to 
generalities,  the  informer  Wales,  presents  himself 
prominently  on  this  day — ^this  29th  of  November, 
memorable  for  its  resolves ;  and  groups  a  picture 
which  was  to  justify  all  that  was  to  be  done 
in  two  days  more,  and  of  which  the  initiation 
and  preliminary  steps  were  then  taken. 

^  The  crew  still  continued  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, g^rumbling  the  whole  time.  The  master- 
atrarms  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  I  attended  to 
his  duties,  and  had  chaige  of  the  berth  deck. 
Their  manner  was  so  insulting  that  I  had  to 
bring  three  or  four  up  for  punishment  (with 
the  cat-and-nine-tails.)  The  dissatisfrM^on  con- 
tinued to  increase  (this  was  the  30th  I  think), 
and  continued  till  the  execution  took  place, 
when  I  liotioed  a  marked  change  in  their  man- 
ner :  those  who  were  the  most  unruly  and  in- 
solent were  the  first  to  run  and  obev  an  order : 
they  seemed  to  anticipate  an  order/' — **'  Before 
that,  an  order  had  to  be  given  two  or  three 
times  before  it  was  executed,  and  when  they  did 
execute  it,  thev  would  go  growlii^  along,  as 
though  they  did  not  care  whether  it  was  done 
or  not    Tney  went  slow." 

This  swearing  of  Wales  tallies  with  the  rq)ort 
of  the  commander  in  bringing  the  mutiny  up  to 
the  bursting  point  on  the  29th  of  November. 


That  was  a  point  necessary  to  be  naebad,  as  it 
will  be  seen  hefealter,  and  to  be  readied  on  felt 
day.  There  was  one  other  pomt  neeeeaiiy  ts 
be  made  out,  and  that  was,  the  mutiny  wu  to 
break  forth  before  they  arrived  at  tht  isksd 
of  St  Thomas,  as  at  that  place  the  uratisea 
could  be  landed,  or  transhipped,  sad  lo  fee 
whole  thing  eviqiorate.  They  were  now  wifeii 
less  than  four  days  of  that  island.  Spenoff  had 
bet  just  before  they  would  be  there  in  ^^ 
days— a  bet  which  seemed  to  say  that  be  had  no 
thought  of  preventing  her  from  anirmg  there. 
But  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  the  wasaaj 
to  take  phM»  before  they  got  to  that  ishndi 
and  this  essential  point  was  established  bj 
Wales,  by  an  additioq  to  his  prerious  testimoDj, 
fixmg  that  point  This  addition  to  hie  testi- 
mony caused  an  jnquiry  to  be  put  to  him  bj  the 
judge  advocate  before  the  court:  ^Wben  did 
you  first  swear  that  Mr.  Spencer  toU  jon  that 
the  mutiny  would  break  out  shortly  before  joor 
arrival  at  St  Thomas?"  Answer: ''At  the  ex- 
amination of  officers,  and  of  men  by  the  offioen. 
I  forget  what  day,  but  I  think  it  wai  onfee 
30th  of  November."  This  was  corroborated  in 
the  view  of  the  commander  by  the  fortane-teU- 
ing  of  the  young  Rodgers'  fete— to  die  eaddeolj, 
1.  e.  in  the  mutiny  before  they  gottoStTbomaa, 
without  adding  the  remainder  of  the  piedktioe. 
that  he  was  to  die  a  gambler ;  and  witboat  add- 
ing the  essential  feet,  that  Spencer  had  a  bet 
that  she  would  arrive  there  by  a  given  day. 

On  the  30th  day  of  November,  at  nine  o'ckxi 
in  the  mombg^  a  letter  was  delhrered  by  the 
commander  to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  Su|eoB 
Leeoock  and  Purser  Heiskill,  and  four  midship- 
men, stating  the  dangers  of  the  ship^  and  Galling 
upon  them  to  enlighten  the  commander  with 
their  opinion  as  to  what  idiould  be  done  with 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell.  The  letter «« 
not  addressed  to  any  of  the  acting  midshipiBeBi 
the  reason  why  being  thus  sUted:  'Theogh 
they  had  done  menVi  duty  in  the  late  tIaBfa^ 
tion,  they  were  still  boys:  their  opinion  w^ 
add  but  Uttie  fom  to  that  of  the  other  on- 
cers :  it  would  have  been  hard,  at  their  eariy 
age,  to  call  upon  them  to  say  whether  three  <^ 
their  fellow-creatures  should  live  or  die."  ^ 
reasoned  the  commander  with  reqieci  to  the 
acting  midshipmen.  It  would  seen  that  the 
same  reasoning  should  have  excosed  the  W 
midshipmen  on  whom  this  hard  task  was  in- 
posed.    The  letter  was  delivered  at  9  o*Gloek  is 
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tb  moniiog:  the  nomiiiated  officers  met  in 
( vhat  was  oslled)  a  council :  and  proceeded  im- 
mediatelj  to  take,  wbat  they  called  testimony,  to 
be  ible  to  give  the  required  opinion.    Thirteen 
geimen  were  examined,  under  oath — ^an  eztim-ju- 
didil  oath  of  no  validitj  in  law,  and  themaelvee 
jranishable  at  common  law  for  administering  it: 
ind  this  testimony  written  down  in  pencil  on 
loose  and  separate  slips  of  paper — ^the  three 
persons  whose  lives  were  to  be  passed  upon, 
hsTing  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
Puner  Heiskill  being  asked  on  the  court-mar- 
ti^  why,  on  so  important  occasion  pen  and  ink 
was  not  used,  answered,  he  did  not  know — *^  that 
tiwra  were  no  lawyers  there: "  as  if  lawyers 
were  necessary  to  have  pen  and  ink  used.    The 
whole  thirteen,  headed  by  Wales,  swore  to  a 
pattern :  and  such  swearing  was  certainly  never 
heard  before,  not  even  in  the  smaUest  magis- 
trate's court  and  where  the  yalue  of  a  cow  and 
calf  was  at  stake:  hearsays,  beliefe,  opinions; 
preposterous  conclusions  from  innocent  or  frivo- 
lons  actions :  gratuitous  assumptions  of  any  ihct 
wanted:  and  total  disregard  of  every  maxim 
which  would  goyem  the  admissibility  of  eri- 
deace.   Thus: 

HenstKingt:  ^Beliered  the  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  being  talcen  by  them :  thinlra  Crom- 
well the  head  man :  thinks  they  have  been  en- 
giged  in  it  ever  since  they  left  New  York: 
thinks  if  they  could  get  adrift,  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  vessel  being  taken:  thinks  Spen- 
eer,  Small,  Cromwell  and  Wilson  were  the  lead- 
ers: thinks  if  Golderman  and  Sullivan  could 
get  a  party  among  the  crew  now  that  they  would 
release  the  prisoners  and  take  the  vessel,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted."— Charles 
BrtWART :  ^  Have  seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer 
tslking  together  often — ^talking  low:  don't  think 
the  TCBsel  safe  with  these  prisoners  on  board : 
this  is  my  deliberate  opinion  from  what  I've  heard 
King,  the  gunner's^mate,  say  (that  is)  that  he 
had  heard  the  boys  say  that  there  were  spies 
ihoat:  I  think  the  prisoners  have  friends  on 
hoard  who  would  release  them  if  they  got  a 
chance.  I  can't  nve  ^my  opinion  as  to  Crom- 
well's character :  1  have  seen  him  at  the  galley 
getting  a  cup  of  coflfee  now  and  then."— Charlxs 
aooess  :  ^  I  believe  Spencer  giive  Cromwell  15 
dollars  on  the  passage  to  Madeira — ^Cromwell 
showed  it  to  me  andsud  Spencer  had  eiven  it  to 
him.  If  we  get  into  hard  weathw  I  thmk  it  Irill 
he  hard  to  lookoutlbr  all  the  prisoners :  I  believe 
if  there  are  any  concerned  in  the  jplot,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  go  on  our  coast  m  cold  or  bad 
weather  with  the  prisoners :  I  think  they  wotdd 
rise  and  take  the  vessel :  I  think  if  Cromwell 
SmalL  and  Spencer  were  disposed  o£  our  lives 
venla  be  much  safer.    Cromwell  and  Small  un- 


derstand navkation:  these  two  are  the  only 
ones  among  ue  prisoners  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  the  vessel." — Andrew  Anderson: 
^  Have  seen  Spencer  and  Cromwell  often  speak- 
ing together  on  the  forecastle^  in  a  private  way : 
never  took  much  notice :  I  thmk  it's  nlidn  proof 
they  were  plotting  to  take  this  ve8f?el  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  officers :  from  the  first  night  Spen- 
cer was  confined,  and  from  what  I  heard  from 
my  shipmates,  I  suspected  that  tbey  were  plot- 
ting to  take  the  vessel:  I  think  they  are  safr 
fk)m  here  to  Saint  Thomas  (West  Indies),  but 
from  thence  home  I  think  there  is  great  danger 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  weather  on  the  com! 
andsqualls." — ^Oliver  B.  Browning  :  ^  I  would 
not  like  to  be  on  board  the  brig  if  he  (Crom- 
well) was  at  large :  I  do  not  b^  him  any  iU 
will :  I  do  not  know  that  he  bears  me  any  ill 
will :  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  have  CromwelL 
lancer  and  Small  on  board :  I  beheve  that  if 
the  men  were  at  their  stations  taking  care  of 
the  vessel  in  bad  weather,  or  any  other  time 
when  they  could  get  a  chance,  they  would  try 
and  capture  the  vessel  if  they  could  get  a  chance : 
to  tell  you  God  Almighty's  truth,  I  believe  some 
of  the  cooks  about  the  galley,  I  think  they  ar» 
the  main  backers."— H.  M.  Garty  :  ^^  Believes 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell  were  determined 
on  taking  the  brig :  he  supposes  to  turn  pirates 
or  retake  slavers:  on  or  about  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober heard  Spencer  say  the  brig  could  be  taken 
witn  six  men :  I  think  there  are  some  persona 
at  large  who  would  voluntarily  assist  the  pris- 
oners if  they  had  an  opportunity :  thinks  if  the 
Erisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
e  in  great  danger:  thinks  there  are  persoM 
adrift  yet  who  would,  if  anv  opportunity  ofiered. 
rescue  the  prisoners :  thinks  the  vessel  woula 
be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and  Small  were 
put  to  death." — George  W.  Warner  :  ^  Have 
seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer  sitting  together  fi*e- 
quently:  have  heard  Spencer  ask  Cromwell 
what  sort  of  a  slaver  this  vessel  would  make  1 
he  replied,  he  thought  she  would  make  a  nice 
slaver :  have  no  doubt  he  had  jomed  Spencer  in 
the  project  of  taking  this  vessel :  thinks  Crom- 
well would  have  taken  the  vessel  to  the  north 
west  coast :  Cromwell  was  in  a  slaver  and  taken 
a  year  since  at  Cuba :  Jias  seen  Spencer  giy 
Cromwell  cigars :  thinks  Cromwell  deserves  to 
be  hung:  tmnks  he  is  the  most  dangerous  maa 
in  the  ship :  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  hang 
hiip." — Yam  Velson:  "A  good  while  since 
Spencer  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  ship  to  go 
to  the  north-west  coast:  Cromwell  and  hun 
was  thick:  should  thitak  Cromwell  meant  to 
join  Spencer  to  take  this  vessel:  Spencer 
thought  he  could  raise  money  to  get  a  ship.  My 
reason  for  thinking  that  CromweU  meant  to  join 
Spencer  in  taking  this  vessel,  is  beoiuse  I  havv 
frequently  seen  ttiem  in  dose  conversation." 

The  drift  of  aU  this  swearing  was  t»  show 
that  the  men  ought  not  only  to  be  put,to  death, 
but  immediately,  to  prevent  a  rescue,  and  beiors 
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ttey  got  to  St.  Thomas,  and  to  make  an  excuse 
fbr  not  bringing  them  to  the  United  States, 
pleading  the  difflooltj  to  guard  them  in  bad 
weather  on  the  coast  ckT  the  United  States. 
(Among  the  persons  examined,  and  one  of  those 
who  "  thinks  the  ressel  would  be  safer  If  Crom- 
well, Spencer,  and  Small  were  put  to  death,** 
was  one  Gartf — Sergeuit  Michael  H.  Oarty-^ 
who  will  be  especially  noticed  hereafter.)  The 
examination  of  these  persons,  though  com- 
menced immediately  on  xeceiTiikg  the  com- 
aiaader's  letter,  was  not  finished  until  nine 
o^dock  of  the  next  morning,  December  the 
first ;  and  then  upon  the  pressing  application  of 
GanscToort  (who  was  absent  much  of  the 
time),  and  telling  the  council  that  the  com- 
mander was  waiting  for  it  The  answer  was 
soon  prepared,  and  delivered,  declaring  Spencer, 
Cromwell,  and  Small  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny  ac- 
cording to  the  eyidelice  whidi  had  come  to 
their  knowledge,  and  that  they  were  leagued 
with  others  still  at  laige ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
say — ^  We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cariy  them  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  public  property,  the  lives  of 
ourselves,  and  of  those  committed  to  our  chaige, 
require  that  (giving  them  sufficient  time  to 
prqwre)  they  should  be  put  to  death  in  a  maa- 
»er  best  calculated  to  make  a  beaefidal  impree- 
sion  upon  the  disaflfected."  And  this  recom- 
mendation was  signed  by  the  whole  seven  to 
whom  the  commuider's  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed—among them  two  names  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  our  navy.  The  heart  grieves  over 
that  view,  but  draws  a  veil  over  the  names,  and 
absolves  the  boys  from  the  guilt  of  the  transac- 
tion. We  know  the  power  of  the  quarter  deck. 
The  midshipman  must  be  bom  a  Cato,  or  a 
ICaoon  (and  such  men  are  only  bom  once  in 
ages)  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against  the  irresisti- 
ble will  of  that  deck.  Histoty  reftises  to  see 
these  boys  as  agents  in  the  transaction.  BCao- 
kenzie,  Gansevoort,  Leecock  and  HeiskiD,  are 
the  persons  with  whom  she  deals. 

The  narrative,  thus  fiu:  ibllowing  the  com- 
mander's report,  is  here  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  some  circumstances  not  re- 
lated in  that  report,  and  which  came  out  before 
the  court-martial ;  and  the  relation  of  which  is 
due  to  the  truth  of  history.  1.  That  the  three 
pnsooi  whose  lives  were  thus  passed  upon 
w«ra^  during  tiiis  whde  time,  lying  on  the  deck 
In  thar  multiplied  irons,  and  tied  up  in  strong 


tarpaulin  bags,  wholly  unconscious  of  laj  pro* 
ceeding  against  them,  and  free  from  for  of 
death,  as  they  had  beeai  made  to  undentuid  hy 
the  commander  that  they  were  to  be  bnaght 
home  to  the  United  States  for  trial;  tad  who 
reported  that  to  have  been  his  fint  intoitioiL 
2,  While  this  examination  was  going  od,  tad 
durmg  the  first  day  of  it,  Gansevoort  (the  bad 
of  the  counMl)  went  to  Spencer  (tellmghim 
nothing  of  his  object),  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
proQfb  of  his  guflt,  to  be  used  igsinst  Ub, 
whereof  he  got  none;  and  thus  tells  hie  cnud 
in  answer  to  a  question  before  the  eoart-mff* 
tial:  '^lam  nnder  the  impression  it  wuth 
30th  (of  November),  for  the  purpoee  of  Ibb 
Iflxyving  more  clearly  his  guilt  I  took  bim  tbe 
paper  (rasor-case  paper),  that  he  might  tnnBiile 
it  so  I  oould  understand  it.  My  object  w« 
to  obtain  fbon  him  an  acknowledgment  of  bb 
guiH.'*  3.  That  it  had  been  agned  noq;  tin 
upper  olBcen  two  days  before  thtt,  if  asf  men 
prisoners  were  made,  the  three  first  taba  sboiid 
sufibr  immediate  death  on  aceountof  tbe  nqne- 
sibilityofguanfingraore  than  they  bii  Tbii 
dire  oondusion  came  out  upon  question  tsd 
answer,  from  one  of  the  midshipmen  wbovai 
in  the  couneQ.  ^Had  you  any  diseosnoa  oa 
tbe  28th  of  November,  as  to  puttung  tbe  Ora 
prisoners  to  death?"  Answer:  "I  doaH  le- 
cdlect  what  day  Gansevoort  asked  me  mf 
opuiion,  if  it  became  necessary  to  make  more 
prisoners,  if  we  should  bo  aMe  to  goard  tbemt 
I  told  Um  no."  <<Didyou  then  give  it  is  joar 
opinion  that  Cromwell,  Small,  and  Spenoff 
should  be  put  to  death ? "  Answer:  *^T<i; 
sir."  Four  more  officers  of  the  council  voe 
ascertained  to  have  been  similarly  eonmlted  it 
the  same  time,  and  to  have  answered  in  tbe 
same  way :  so  that  the  deaths  of  the  tbree  mm 
were  resolved  npon  two  days  befim  the  eosoal 
was  estaUished  to  examme  witnesses,  and  o- 
lighten  the  commander  with  their  opinioitt.  i 
That  it  had  been  resolved  that,  if  mofe  prim- 
ers were  taken,  the  three  alrea^  in  tbe  hep 
must  be  put  to  death ;  and,  aooonfii^y,  vbili 
the  council  was  sitting,  and  In  the  efenms  ^ 
their  session,  and  before  they  had  reported 
an  opinion,  fimr  more  arrests  were  mide: » 
that  the  condition  became  absolute  upoo  whkk 
the  three  were  to  die  before  the  coondl  bed 
finished  their  examination. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  inslanes  in  the  as- 
nals  of  mUHsiy  or  naval  coviti^  in  wbiob  tif 
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fMMwAw  fixed  a  wndhSon  on  wMdh  prlMm- 
en  wen  to  bo  put  to  doath— whioh  conditioii 
wH  to  bo  an  act  of  hifl  own,  unloiDwii  to^the 
prisonen,  bat  known  to  tho  court,  and  agreed 

to  be  acted  upon  before  H  was  done :  and  wbich 
WB8  done  and  acted  upon ! 

These  are  four  esaential  ciBftunstancee,  orer* 
looked  by  the  oonunaiidor  In  his  report,  but 
brought  out  upon  interrogatories  before  the  court 
The  new  arrests  are  duly  reported  by  the  com- 
miDder.  They  were:  Wilson,  Qreen,M(£inr 
kj,  McKee.  The  commander  teDs  bow  the  ar- 
rests were  made.  ''These  hidlTiduals  were 
made  to  sit  down  as  they  were  taken,  and  wiien 
they  were  ironed,  I  walked  deliberately  round 
the  battery,  followed  by  the  first  lieatenant ; 
and  we  made  together  a  very  careful  inspection 
of  the  crew.  Those  who  (though  known  to  be 
Terj  guQty)  were  considered  to  be  the  least 
dangerous,  were  called  out  and  interrogated: 
care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of 
BQch  as  from  courage  and  enei*gy  were  really 
foimidable,  unless  it  were  intended  to  arrest 
them.  Our  prisoners  now  amounted  to  seven, 
fining  up  the  quarter  deck,  and  rendering  it 
lery  difficult  to  keep  them  from  communicating 
with  each  other,  interfering  essentially  with  the 
management  of  the  yessel."  This  is  the  com- 
mander's account  of  the  new  arrests,  but  he  omits 
to  add  that  he  bagged  them  as  fhst  as  taken  and 
ironed ;  and  as  that  bagging  was  an  investment 
which  all  the  prisoners  underwent,  and  an  un- 
Qsnal  and  picturesque  (though  ugly)  feature 
in  the  transaction,  an  account  will  be  given  of  it 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  four,  which  will 
itaod  for  all.  It  is  McKinley  who  g^ves  it,  and 
who  was  bagged  quite  home  to  New  York,  and 
became  qualified,  to  give  his  ezperienoe  of  these 
tarpaolin  sacks,  both  hi  the  hot  region  of  the 
tippicB  and  the  cold  blasts  of  the  New  Tork 
latitude  in  the  dead  of  vrinter.  Question  by 
the  judge  adrocate:  ''When  vrere  you  put  in 
the  hags?"  Answer:  "  After  the  examination 
tod  before  we  got  to  St.  Thomas."  "  How  were 
the  hags  put  on  you?"  Answer:  **  They 
were  hud  on  deck,  and  we  got  into  them  as  well 
M  we  could,  feet  foremost."  "  Was  your  bag 
«ver  put  over  your  head  ?  "  Answer :  "  Yes, 
^>  The  first  n%fat  it  was  tied  over  my  head.'* 
*Who  was  the  person  who  superintended,  and 
did  it?"  Answer:  ^Sergeant  Garty  was 
Qlvay9  there  when  we  were  put  into  the  hags, 
I  could  not  see.    I  could  not  say  who  lied  it 


over  my  bead.  He  (Gartf)  was  tiiere  then.'' 
"Did  you  complain  of  it?"  Answer:  "After 
a  whfle  the  bag  got  very  hot  Whoever  wsa 
the  officer  I  don't  know.  I  told  him  I  was 
smothering.  I  could  not  breathe.  He  came 
back  with  the  order  that  I  could  not  have  it  un- 
tied. I  turned  myself  round  as  well  as  I  oould, 
and  got  my  mouth  to  the  opening  of  the  1m% 
and  staid  so  till  morning."  Qnestion  by  amem- 
ber  of  the  court :  "  Did  you  find  the  bag  com- 
fortable when  not  tied  over  your  head?"  Aub- 
vrerr  "No,  sir.  It  was  warm  weather:  it  was 
uncomfortable.  On  the  coast  (of  the  United 
States  in  December)  they  would  get  full  of  rain 
water,  nearly  up  to  my  knees."  Catching  at 
this  idea  of  comfort  hi  Inms  and  a  bag,  Oom- 
mander  Mackenzie  undertook  to  prove  them  so ; 
and  put  a  leading  question,  to  get  an  affirmative 
answer  to  his  cwn  assertion  that  this  bagging 
was  done  for  the  "comfort"  <^  the  prisoners 
-^  new  conception,  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely indebted  to  this  hint  firom  one  of  the  court 
The  mode  of  Mckinley's  arrest,  also  gives  an 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  that  act 
was  performed  <m  board  a  United  States  man* 
of-war;  and  is  thus  described  by  McKinley 
himself.  To  the  question,  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  how,  he  answers :  "  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  morning  quarters  I  was  arrested.  The 
conunander  put  Wilson  into  irons.  When  he 
was  put  in  irons  the  conmoaader  cried,  '  Send 
McKinley  aft.'  I  went  aft.  The  commander 
and  Gansevoort  held  pistols  at  my  he»d,  and 
told  me  to  sit  down.  Mr.  Qansevoort  told 
King,  the  gunner,  to  stand  by  to  knock  out 
their  brains  if  they  should  make  a  false  motion. 
I  was  put  in  irons  then.  He  ordered  Green  and 
McKee  aft :  he  put  them  in  irons  also.  Mr. 
Gansevoort  ordM^d  me  to  get  on  all  fours,  and 
creep  round  to  the  larboard  side,  as  I  could  not 
walk."    And  that  is  the  way  it  was  done  1 

The  three  men  were  thus  doomed  to  death, 
without  trial,  without  hearing,  without  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on  against  them ;  and 
without  a  hint  of  what  had  been  done.  One  of  the 
officiating  ofitoers  who  had  sat  in  the  council, 
being  asked  before  the  court  if  any  suggestion, 
or  motion,  was  made  to  apprise  the  prisoners  of 
what  vNtf  going  on,  and  give  them  a  hearing, 
answered  that  there  was  not  When  Governor 
Wall  was  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  causing 
the  death  of  a  soldier  twenty  years  before  at 
Goree,  in  Africa,  for  imputed  mutiny,  he  plead 
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tiie  sentenoe  of  a  dnim-faead  oourt-martuJ  for 
his  Justification.  The  evidence  prored  that  the 
men  so  tried  (uul  there  were  just  three  of 
them)  were  not  before  that  court|  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  though  on  the 
ground  some  forty  feet  distant— about  as  &r  off 
as  were  the  three  prisoners  on  board  the  Somers, 
with  the  difference  that  the  British  soldiers 
oould  see  the  court  (which  was  only  a  little 
oooncil  of  officers),  while  the  Ammcan  prison- 
ers could  not  see  their  judges.  This  sort  of  a 
court  which  tried  people  without  hearing  them, 
struck  the  British  judges ;  and  when  the  wit- 
ness (a  foot  soldier)  told  how  he  saw  the 
Govemor  speaking  to  the  officers,  and  saw  them 
qieaking  to  one  another  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  turning  to  the  Goyemor,  who  ordered 
the  man  to  be  called  out  of  the  ranks  to  be  tied 
on  a  cannon  for  punishment :  when  the  wit- 
ness told  that^  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald 
called  out— -"Repeat  that"  The  witness  re- 
peated it  Then  the  Chief  Baron  inquired  into 
the  constitution  of  these  dram-head  courts,  and 
to  know  if  it  was  their  course  to  try  soldiers 
without  hearing  them :  and  put  a  question  U> 
that  effect  to  the  witness.  Surprised  at  the 
question,  the  soldier,  instead  of  answering  it  di- 
rect, yes  or  no,  looked  up  at  the  judge,  and  said : 
^  My  Lord,  I  thought  an  Englishman  had  that 
priyilege  every  where."  And  so  thought  the 
judge,  who  charged  the  jury  accordingly,  and 
that  even  if  there  was  a  mutiny ;  and  so  thought 
the  jury,  who  immediately  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  murder;  and  so  thought  the  Ring  (Qeoi^e 
nL),  who  refused  to  pardon  the  Governor,  or 
to  respite  him  for  longer  than  eight  days,  or  to 
remit  the  anatomization  of  his  dead  body.  There 
was  law.  then  in  England  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  humble,  and  judges  to  execute  it,  and  a 
king  to  back  them. 

The  narrative  will  now  be  resumed  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  suspended,  and  Com- 
mander Mackenzie's  official  report  wiU  bUU  be 
followed  for  the  order  of  the  incidents,  and  his 
account  of  them. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  December,  that  Gansevoort  went  into 
the  ward-room  to  hurry  the  completion  of  the 
letter  which  the  coundl  of  officers  was  drawing 
up,  and  which,*  under  the  stimulating  remark 
that  the  commander  was  waiting  for  it,  was 
soon  ready.  Purser  HeiskiU,  who  had  been  the 
scribe  of  ihe  proceedings,  carried  the 


letter,  and  read  it  to  the  oommandBr.   lawhil 
manner  he  received  it^  himself  will  tell : 


^'^I  at  once  concurred  in  the  jnstioe  of 
opinion,  and  in  the  neceesiU'  of  carrying  its  re- 
commendation into  immediate  effect  Tbers 
were  two  others  of  the  conspiratore  almost  aa 
guiltv,  so  &r  as  the  intention  was  concerned,  as 
the  three  ringleaders  who  had  been  fixst  confiDed, 
and  to  whose  cases  the  attention  of  the  offieen 
had  been  invited.  But  they  could  be  kept  ia 
confinement  without  extreme  danger  to  tke  ulti- 
mate safety  of  the  vessel.  The  three  chief  con- 
siMrators  alone  were  capable  of  navigating  and 
sailing  her.  By  their  removal  the  motire  to  a 
rescue,  a  ci^ure,  and  a  carrying  out  of  thdr 
original  design  of  piracy  was  at  onoe  takes 
away.  Their  lives  were  justly  forfeited  to  the 
country  which  they  had  betrayed;  and  the  in- 
terests of  that  country  and  tlie  honor  asd  la- 
curity  of  its  flag  required  that  the  sacrifice,  how- 
ever painful  should  be  made.  In  the  necesatica 
of  my  position  I  (bund  my  law,  and  in  them  ain 
r  must  trust  to  find  my  justification." 

The  proinptitude  of  .this  ooncorrenoe  pn- 
dudes  the  possibility  of  deliberation,  for  wkidi 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  the  deaths  had  been 
resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  cooncil  ineft| 
and  as  Gansevoort  communicated  vvith  the  com- 
mander the  whole  time.  There  was  soneedfcr 
deliberation,  igid  there  was  none ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  advancing  events  proves  then 
was  no  time  for  it.  And  in  this  haste  one  of 
the  true  reasons  for  hanging  Small  and  Ctod- 
well  broke  forth.  They  were  the  only  two  of 
all  the  accused  (Spencer  excepted)  who  conU 
sail  or  navigate  a  vessel !  and  a  mutinj  to  take 
a  ship,  and  run  her  as  a  roving  pirate,  without 
any  one  but  the  chief  to  sail  and  navigate  her, 
would  have  been  a  solecism  too  gross  efcn  fiv 
the  silliest  apprehension.  Mr.  M.  C.  Peny  ad- 
mitted upon  his  cross-examination  tiiat  this 
knowledge  was  ^  one  of  the  small  reasons"  Ar 
hanging  them — meaning  among  the  ksKf  nMr 
sons.  Besides,  three  at  least,  may  hsTO  bea 
deemed  necessary  to  make  a  mutiny.  Goreraor 
Wall  took  that  number;  and  iiots,  routs, aad 
unlawful  assemblies  require  it:  so  that  in  hav- 
ing three  for  a  mutiny,  the  commander  wis 
taking  the  lowest  number  which  parity  of  casc^ 
though  of  infinitely  lower  dqg;ree^  would  allov. 
The  report  goes  on  to  show  the  oomraawkr^ 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice;  whidi  prapaia- 
tions,  from  his  own  showing,  took  place  bcfat 
the  assembling  of  the  counol,  and  in  which  ha 
showed  his  skill  and  afflimen* 

'*!  bad  fgr  a  day  or  two  been  diiposedtoaiB 
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tiie  petty  offioen.  On  this  Bali|j[0et  alone  the 
fint  lieQteiuuit  differed  from  me  in  opinion,  in- 
flaenoed  in  some  deeree  by  ihe  opinions  of  some 
of  the  petty  officers  wemselyes,  who  thought  that 
m  the  peculiar  state  of  theveesel  theeommandttr 
and  officers  could  not  tell  whom  to  trust,  and 
therefore  had  better  trust  no  one.  I  had  made  up 
my  own  mind,  reasoning  more  fh>m  the  probi^ 
bilities  of  the  case  than  from  my  knowledge  of 
their  characters,  which  was  necessarily  less  inti- 
mte  than  that  of  the  first  lieutenant,  that  they 
could  be  trusted,  and  determined  to  arm  them.  I 
directed  the  first  lieutenant  to  muster  them  on 
the  quarter  deck,  to  issue  to  each  a  cutlass, 
pistol  and  cartridge'^boz,  and  to  report  to  me 
wheu  they  were  armed.  1  then  addressed  them 
IB  foUowB :  '  My  lads  I  you  are  to  look  to  me— 
to  obey  my  orders,  and  to  see  my  orders 
obeyed !    Go  forward ! '  * 

This  paragraph  sliows  that  the  arming  of  the 
petty  officers  fi>r  the  crisis  of  the  li^ngi«gg  had 
been  meditated  for  a  day  or  two— -that  it  had 
been  the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  also  of  ham  with  some  of  the  petty 
offioen ;  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  occamon 
that  he  took  the  opinions  of  the  officers  (as 
pTOTed  on  the  oourt-martial  trial)  on  the  subject 
of  hanging  the  three  prisoners  immediately  if  any 
more  arrests  were  made.  The  commander  and 
his  lieutenant  differed  on  the  question  of  arming 
these  petty  qf&cers — ^the  only  instance  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  them:  but  the 
eonunander's  calculation  of  probabilities  led 
hhn  to  OTerrule  the  lieutenant — to  make  up  his 
own  mind  in  fkyor  of  arming :  and  to  have  it 
done.  The  command  at  the  conclusion  is  emi- 
nently concise,  and  precise,  and  entirely  military; 
lad  the  ending  words  remind  us  of  the  French 
in&ntry  charging  command :  ^  £n  avant,  mes 
eo&ns  1 "  in  English—'*  Forward,  my  children." 

The  reception  of  the  council  reconunendation, 
snd  the  order  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  were 
smnltaneous:  and  carried  into  eflfect  it  was 
with  horrible  rapidity,  and  to  the  utmost  letter 
"^^  except  in  one  particular — ^which  forms  a 
dreadful  exception.  The  council  had  given  the 
zecommendation  with  the  Christian  reservation 
of  allowing  the  doomed  and  helpless  victims 
"sofficient  time  to  prepare  " — ^meaning,  of  course, 
preparation  for  appearance  at  the  throne  of  God. 
That  reserration  was  disregarded.  Immediate 
execution  was  the  word  1  and  the  annunciation 
of  the  death  decree,  and  the  order  for  putting  it 
in  force,  were  both  made  known  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
awful  preparationa  for  death. 


^  I  gave  orders  to  make  immediate  preparation 

for  hjmging  the  three  principal  crinunab  at  the 
mainyara  arms.  AH  hands  were  now  called  to 
witness  the  punishment  The  afterguard  and 
idlers  of  botn  watches  were  mustered  on  the 
quarterdeck  at  the  wliip  (the  halter)  intended 
for  Mr.  Spencer:  forecastle-men  and  foretop- 
men  at  that  of  Cromwell,  to  whose  corruption 
they  had  been  chiefly  exposed.  The  maintop 
of  both  watdies,  at  that  intended  for  SmalL 
who,  for  a  month,  had  filled  the  situation  or 
captain  of  the  maintop.  The  officers  were 
stationed  about  the  decks,  according  to  the 
watch  hill  I  had  made  out  the  night  btfore,  and 
the  petty  officers  were  similariy  d^tributed,  with 
orders  to  cut  down  whoever  should  let  go  the 
whip  (the  rope)  with  even  one  hand ;  or  fail  to 
haul  on  (pull  at  the  rope)  when  ordered." 

Here  it  is  Unwittingly  told  that  the  guard 
stations  at  the  hangings  were  all  made  out  the 
night  before. 

For  the  iufbrmation  of  the  unlearaed  in  nautical 
hmguage,  it  may  be  told  that  what  is  called  the 
whip  at  sea,  is  not  an  instrument  of  flagellation, 
but  of  elevation — a  small  tackle  with  a  single 
rope,  used  to  hoist  light  bodies ;  and  so  called 
from  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  whip,  used 
as  a  verb^  then  signifying  to  snatch  up  suddenly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sailors  appointed  to 
haul  on  this  tackle  had  been  made  acquainted 
(though  the  commander's  report  does  not  say 
so)  with  the  penalty  which  awuted  them  if 
they  failed  to  pull  at  the  word,  or  let  go,  even 
with  one  hand.  The  considerate  arrangement 
for  hanging  each  one  at  the  spot  of  his  imputed 
worst  conduct,  and  under  an  appropriate  watch, 
«hows  there  had  been  deliberation  on  that  part 
of  the  subject — deliberation  which  requires  time 
— and  for  which  there  was  no  time  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  council's  answer ;  and  which  the 
report  itself  so  fiu*  as  the  watch  is  concerned, 
shows  vras  made  out  the  night  before.  The  re- 
port continues : 

^  The  ensign  and  pennant  being  bent  on,  and 
ready  for  hoisting,  I  now  put  on  my  lUU  uni- 
form, and  proceeded  to  execute  the  most  pain- 
ful duty  tmit  has  ever  devolved  <m  an  Ameri- 
can commander — that  of  announcing  to  th0 
criminala  their  fateJ*^ 

It  has  been  before  seen  that  these  victims  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  against  them, 
while  the  seven  officers  were  examining,  in  a 
room  below,  the  thirteen  seamen  whose  answers 
to  questions  (or  rather,  whose  thoughts}  were 
to  justify  the  &te  which  was  now  to  be  an- 
nounced to  them.    They  had  no  knowleiflge  of 
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H  at  the  time,  nor  eflennurdfl,  until  Btmdiiig  in 
the  midst  of  the  oompleted  erraogements  for 
their  immediate  death.  They  were  hrought  into 
the  presence  of  death  before  they  knew  that 
any  proeeedingfl  had  been  had  against  them,  and 
while  under  the  belief,  authorized  by  the  com- 
mander iiimeel^  that  they  were  to  be  brougbt 
home  for  triaL  Their  &te  was  staring  them  in 
the  ihce  before  they  knew  it  had  been  doomed. 
The  fiill  nniibrm  of  a  commander  in  the  Ameri- 
oan  nayy  had  been  put  on  for  the  occasion,  with 
what  Tiew  is  not  expressed ;  and,  in  this  im- 
posfaig  costome^— ftathera  and  ehapean,  gold 
lace  and  embroidery,  sword  and  epanlettes — 
the  commander  proceeded  to  announce  their  fiite 
to  men  ui  irons — doable  irons  <«  the  legs,  and 
iron  onffii  on  the  hands— and  suironnded  by 
guards  to  cut  them  down  on  the  least  attempt 
to  a?<Hd  the  gallows  which  stood  before  them. 
In  what  terms  this  annunciation,  or  rather, 
these  annnnciations  (for  there«was  a  separate 
address  to  each  victim,  and  each  address  adapted 
to- its  sntgeot)  were  made^  the  captain  himself 
wiUteUL 

"  I  informed  Mr.  Spencer  that  when  he  had 
been  about  to  take  my  life,  and  to  dishonor  me 
as  an  officer  when  in  the  execution  of  my  rigfat- 
fol  duty,  without  cause  of  offence  to  him,  on 
.speculation,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  remove 
me  soddenly  from  the  world,  in  tiie  darloiies  of 
the  night,  without  a  moment  to  utter  one  mur- 
mur of  affection  to  my  wife  and  children — one 
prayer  for  their  welfare.  His  life  was  now  for- 
feited to  his  country ;  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  growing  out  of  his  corruption  of  the  crew, 
oompeiled  me  to  take  it  I  would  not^  however,- 
imitate  his  intended  example.  If  thm  yet  re- 
mained one  feeling  true  to  nature,  it  should  be 
gratified,  /f  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  his 
parente^ii  skould  berteonied,  €mdfaUhfuUyd&- 
itMred  Ten  minutes  should  be  mnted  him  for 
this  purpose;  and  Midshipman  Kp^iert  Thompson 
was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  inform  me  when 
the  ten  minutes,  had  elapsed." 

Subsequent  events  require  this  appeal  to 
Spencer,  and  promise  to  him,  to  be  noted.  He 
Is  invoked,  in-  the  name  of  Nature,  to  speak  to 
his  parents,  and  his  words  promised  delivery. 
History  will  have  to  deal  with  that  invocation, 
and  promise. 

This  is  the  autographic  account  of  the  aniran- 
dation  to  Spencer ;  and  if  there  is  a  parallel 
to  it  in  Christendom,  tins  writer  has  yet  to 
learn  the  instance.  The  vilest  malefMstors, 
convicts  of  the  greatest  crimes,  are  allowed  an 
interval  for  themsdves  when  standing  between 


tiaae  and  etefnity ;  and  daring  that  tisM  thef 
are  left,  undisturbed,  to  their  07m  thouglbtL 
Sven  pirates  allow  that  much  to  vaaqaiBhed  and 
subdued  men.    The  8hq»  had  religwuB  emciaei 
upon  it,  and  had  multiplied  their  poformiBoe 
since  the  mutiny  had  been  discovered.    The 
commander  was  a  devout  attendant  at  thue 
exerciseB,  and  harangoed  the  crew  raonlly  aad 
piously  daily,  and  in  this  crisis  twice  or  thnoet 
day.    He  mi^t  have  been  of  some  ooosolAtioe 
to  the  desolate  youth  in  this  supieme  momeDt 
He  might  have  spoken  to  him  some  wordB  of  pity 
and  of  hope :  he  might  at  least  have  refrained 
from  reproaches :  he  might  have  omittid  iks 
comparison  in  which  he  assumed  to  himself  sadia 
superiority  over  Spencer  in  the  maimer  of  tikiog 
life.    It  was  the  Pharisee  that  thanked  God  b0 
was  not  like  other  men,  nor  like  that  Poh&ia 
But  the  Pharisee  did  not  take  the  PubliciB'^ 
life,  nor  charge  him  with  crimes.    Besides,  the 
comparison  was  not  true,  admitting  flat  Spenew 
intended  to  kill  him  in  Us  sleep.    Ttee  is  00 
diflbrence  of  time  between  one  minnle  tad  ta 
minutes  in  the  business  of  killing;  ud  the 
most  sudden  death— «  bullet  throqgh  the  hetri 
in  sleep — ^would  be  mercy  compared  to  the  ten 
minutes*  reprieve  allowed  l^>encel' :  and  thtt 
time  taken  up  (as  tiie  event  prowd)  in  hatvs- 
ing  the  mind,  enraging  the  feelings,  and  in  de 
stroying  the  character  of  the  young  man  befoie 
he  destroyed  his  body.    It  is  to  be  hoped  thAt 
the  greater  part  of  what  the  conunander  njs 
he  said  to  Spencer,  was  not  said :  it  woidd  be  ksi 
discreditable  to  make  a  felse  report  in  sodi  etfes 
than  to  have  said  what  was  alleged ;  sad  tiiere 
were  so  many  errors  in  the  commander's  report 
that  disbelief  of  it  becomes  easy,  and  even  ohfi- 
gatory.  It  is  often  variant  or  Improbable  in  it^ 
and  sometimes  impossiUe ;  and  almost  eottrdj 
contradicted  by  the  testimony.    In  the  vU^ 
really  Vital— case  of  holding  the  watch,  be  is  coo- 

tradicted.  He  says  Midshipman  nionpeon  wis 
called  to  note  the  thne,  and  to  report  its  ezpifs- 
tion.  Mr.  O.H.Perry  swore  m  the  court  that  Che 

order  was  given  to  him — ^that  he  reported  it*«id 
that  the  commander  sud,  "  very  well."  This  wis 
clear  and  positive:  but  Mr.  Thompson  wasei- 
amined  to  the  same  point,  and  testified  thus: 
^That  he  heard  him  (the commander)  say  woe- 

thing  about  ten  minutes — that  be  told  Mr.  Pwt. 
he  thinks,  to  note  the  time— 4hat  Perry  and  him- 
self both  noted  it— tiiinks  he  reported  H-dooH 
recollect  what  the  commander  aaki— is  under  is 
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kpiefliion  he  aud '^  T«7  good?*  So  th«i  Ifir. 
Vmj  was  called  to  note  the  tfane^tad  did  H^ 
lod  reported  it,  and  did  not  know  thai  Tbonip- 
IQD  had  done  it*  To  theqneetion,  ^Wbstdid 
Ifr.  Thompson  say  when  he  came  back  firom  tch 
porting  the  time ^"  the  answer  is:  ^ I  did  sot 
know  that  he  leportad  it"  At  bnt,  Mr. 
Thompaon  was  a  volunteer  in  the  bneineaa,  and 
too  indiffierent  to  it  to  know  what  he  did.  Mr. 
0.  H.  Perry  is  the  one  that  had  the  order,  and 
did  the  da^.  Now  it  is  quite  innnateiial  which 
btdtheorder:  but  it  is  T^ry  material  that  the 
fiommander  shonld  remember  the  true  muL — 
The  nuumer  in  which  t)»e  yoong  man  rac^ved 
this  dreadfol  inteUigenoe,  is  thus  reported : 

^'Thifi  intimation    quite   oyerpowered  him. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  aaid  ne  was  not  fit 

to  die."         ' 

^  Was  not  fit  to  die ! "  that  is  to  say,  was  not 

in  a  condition  to^  appear  before  bis  God.  .The 

qoick  perishing  of  the  body  was  not  the  thought 

that  came  to  his  mind,  but  the  perisblng  of  his 

Boal,  and  his  sudden  appearance  before    his 

Uaker^unpurgedofthesinsof  tbislilik    Yirtoe 

was  not  dead  in  the  heart  whidi  ooold  forget 

itMlf  and  the  worid  in  that  dread  moment,  and 

onl  J  think  of  his  fitness  to  appear  at  the  throne 

of  Hea?en.    Deeply  afiecttng  as  this  ezpraesion 

was— am  not  fit  to  die — ^it  was  still  more  so  as 

ictoally  spoken,  and  truly  stated  by  competent 

witneaaea  before,  the  court    "When  he  told 

him  he  was  to  die  in  ten  minutes,  Spencer  told 

him  be  was  not  fit  to  die — that  he  wished  to 

life  longer  to  get  ready.    The  commander  said, 

1  know  you  are  not^  but  I  cannot  help  if — ^A 

Rmark  which  was  wicked  in  tellmg  him  he 

knew  he  was  not  fit  to  die,  and  fidse,  in  saying 

he  could  not  help  it  So  ftr  from  not  being  able 

to  help  it,  he  was  the  only  man  that  oould  pre- 

Tent  the  preparation  for  fitness.    The  answer 

then  was,  an  exclamation  of  unfitness  to  die, 

and  a  wish  to  li^e  longer  to  get  ready.    But 

what  can  be  th<(ught  of  the  heart  which  was 

dead  to  such  an  appeal  ?  and  which,  in  return, 

could  occupy  itself  with  reproaches  to   the 

desolate  sinner ;  and  could  delirer  exhortations 

to  the  trembling  fieeting  shadow  that  was  before 

him,  to  study  looks  and  attitudes,  and  set  an 

example  of  decorous  dying  to  lus  two  oompan- 

kma  in  death?  for  that  was  the  conduct  of 

MarkpnTJe  t  and  here  is  his  account  of  it: 


T  rneated  to  him  his  own  catechism,  and 
begged  hnn  at  least  to  let  the  o^eer  set  to  the 
men  he  had  oomqited  and  seduced,  the  example 
of  dying  with  deobmm." 

''The  men  whom  he  had  corrupted  and  se- 
doeed,"— Hratrageonsi  words^  end  which  the  com- 
mander says,  "immediately  restored  him  to 
entire  self-poeseselon."  But  they  did  not  turn 
away  his  heart  from  the  only  thing  that  occu- 
pied his  mind-^that  of  fitting  hinael^  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  an;)ear  before  his  God.  He  com- 
menced praying  with  great  &ryor,  and  begging 
from  Heaven  that  men^  for  his  soul  which  was 
denied  on  csarth  to  his  body. . 

The  commander  then  went  off  to  make  the 
same  annunciation  to  the  other  two  victims,  and 
returning  when  the  ten  minntes  was  about  half 
out— when  the  boy  had  but  five  minutes  to  live, 
as  he  was  made  to  believe — he  soon  made  ap- 
parent the  true  reason  which  all  this  sudden 
announcement  of  death  in  ten  minutes  was  in 
reality  intended  for.  It  was  to  get  confessions  I 
it  was  to  make  up  a  record  against  himi  to  ex- 
cite him  iigainst  SmaU  and  Cromwell  1  to  take 
advantage  .of  terror  and  resentment  to  get 
something  firom  him  for  justification  in  taking  his 
li&l  and  in  that  woiic  he  spent  near  two  hours, 
making  up  a  reoord  against  himself  of  revolting 
atrocity,  aggravated  and  made  still  worse  by  the 
evidence  before  the  court  Tlie  first  movwuent 
was  to  make  him  believe  that  Cromwell,  and 
Small  had  informed  upon  him,  and  thus  induce 
hfan  to  break  out  upon  them,  or  to  confess,  or 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  tlie  others.   He  says : 

"  I  returned  to  Mr.  Spencer.  I  explained  to 
him  how  Cromwell  had  made  use  of  him.  I 
told  him  that  remarks  had  been  made  about  the 
two,  and  not  very  flattering  to  him,  and  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear ;  and  wmch  showed 
the  relative  share  ascribed  to  each  of  them  in 
the  contemplated  transaction.  He  expressed 
great  anxiety, to  hear  what  was  said." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spenoer  was  in 
prayer,  with  but  five  minutes  to  go  upon,  when 
Mackensie  interrupts  him  with  an  Intimaticm  of 
what  Small  and  Cromwdil  had  said  of  him,  and 
piques  his  curiosity  to  learn  it  by  adding, "  which 
he  might  not  care,  to  hear'' — artfiiUy  exciting 
his  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was*  The  desire 
thus  excited,  he  goes  on  to  tell  him  that  one  had 
called  him  a  damn  fool,  and  the  other  had  covh 
sidered  him  Cromwell's  tool  i  thus : 
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<* One  had  told  the  fint  lieateittnt:  <In  my, 
opinaon,  sir,  yoa  h«ve  the  damned  ibol  on  tlie 
liffboard  mi^efit,  mad  the  damned  TiUain  on  the 
Btarboard.'  And  another  had  remarked,  that 
after  the  reesd  should  haye  been  captured  hj 
Spencer,  CromVell  might  allow  hhn  to  liye,  pro- 
Tided  he  made  himseur  uselhl ;  he  wmild  pro- 
hably  make  him  his  seeretaiT'.'* 

Spencer  was  on  the  larboard  arm-chest; 
Cromwell  on  the  starboard :  so  that  Small  was 
the  spedcer,  and  the  damned  fool  applied  to  Spen- 
cer, and  the  damned  riUahi  to  GromweU :  and 
S^noer,  who  had  all  along  been  the  chief,  .was 
now  to  be  treated  as  an  instrument,  only 
escaping  with  his  llfo  if  suCcessAil  in  taking 
the  vessel,  and,  that  upon  condition  of  making 
himself  useftd ;  and  then  to  have  no  higher 
post  on  the  pirate  than  that  of  Cromwell's 
secretary.  This  was  a  hint  to  Spencer  to  turn 
States'  eTidence  agaiAst  Cromwell,  and  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  him.  The  commander  con- 
tinues, still  addressmg  himself  to  Spencer — 

'^  /  think  thU  would  not  have  auiUd  your 
temper?^ 

This  remaric,  inquisitiTely  made^  and  evidently 
to  draw  out  something  against  Cromwell,  iaaled 
of  its  olgect.  It  drew  no  remark  fiom  Spencer ;  it 
merely  acted  upon  his  looks  and  spirit,  according 
to  the  commander — ^who  proceeds  in  this  strain : 

**  This  effectually  aroused  him,  and  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  demoniacal  ^q^ression.  He 
said  no  more  of  the  ixmooenoe  of  CromwelL 
Subsequent  circumstances  too  surely  confirmed 
his  admission  of  his  guilt  He  might  perhaps 
have  wished  to  save  him,  in  fhlfllment  m  some 
mutual  oath." 

This  passage  requires  some  explanation.  Spen- 
cer had  always  declared  his  total  ignorance  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  yisionaiy  schemes :  he  re«> 
peated  it  earnestly  as  Mackenaie  turned  off  to 
go  and  announce  his  fate  to  him.  Having  en- 
raged him  against  the  man,  he  says  he  now  sud 
no  more  about  Cromwell's  innocence ;  and  catch- 
ing up  that'sflence  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt, 
he  quotes  it  as  such;  but  remembering  how 
often  Spencer  had  absolved  him  from  all  know- 
ledge even  of  his  foolish  Joking,  he  supposes 
he  wished  to  save  him — in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath.  This  imagined  cause  for  saving 
him  is  shamefiilly  gratuitous,  unwarranted 
by  a  word  fh>m  any  delator,  not  inferrible 
fhmi  any  prennses,  and  atrociously  wicked.  In 
fiict  this  whole  story  aftor  the  commander  re- 


turned fh>m  Small  and  Cromwdl,  is  witbiwt 
warrant  firom  any  thing  tangible.  MtdKnas 
got  it  f^m  Ganaevoort ;  and  GanBeroort  got 
one  half  from  one,  and  the  other  kalf  from  is- 
other,  without  teUing  which,  or  when— and  it 
was  provably  not  then ;  and  conaderiag  tk 
atrocity  of  such  %  communication  to  Spencer  at 
such  time,  it  is  certainly  less  infianoos  to  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  to  consider  its  fthefaood 
of  their  owil  invention,  to  aooomplish  tlieir  own 
design.  ..laekenBe'a  telling  it,  however,  wis  in- 
fernal. The  commander  then  goes  on  with  t 
batch  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  which  shovi 
he  had  no  limit  in  such  assumptions  bat  in  his 
capacity  atinvention.    Hear  them! 

'^  He  (Spencer)  more  probably  honed  that  hs 
might  yet  get  possession  of  the  vtsm^aod  euiy 
out  the  scheme  of  murder  and  oatraiee  nutored 
between  them .  It  was  in  Cromwell  that  he  had 
apparently  trusted,  m  fulfilment  of  some  agree- 
ment for  a  rescue ;  and  he  eloqnentlj  pktd  to 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort  when  Cronwefl  was 
ironed,  for  his  release,  as  altceether  ignorant  of 
his  designs,  and  innocent  He  had  oideaTored 
to  make  of  Elisha  Andrews  appelring  on  the 
list  of  the  <<  certain,"  aa  oHom  iot  Small,  thoo^ 
his  name  as  Small  appeared  also  in  the  list  of 
those  to  effect  the  murder  in  the  cabin,  by  &Ini/ 
asserting  that  Small  was  a  feisned  name^  wbra 
he  had  evidence  in  a  letter  adcbessed  by  SmaU's 
mother  to  him  that  Small  was  heroanwuvdl 
as  his." 

Assumptions  without  foundations,  infocneei 
without  premises,  beliefs  without  Icnowkd^ 
thoughts  without  knowing  why,  snspidoia 
without  reasons — are  all  a  species  of  isten/uM) 
but  little  removed  from  direct  ftlsehood.  and 
leaves  the  person  who  indulges  in  them  withoot 
credit  for  any  thing  he  may  say.  This  was  pw* 
eminently  the  case  with  the  commander  SWl 
Mackenzie,  and  with  all  his  informeni  vA 
here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  himself.  TmA'* 
the  presumed  probability  that  Spencer  yet  hoped 
to  get  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  cury  cvt 
the  seh^e  of  murder  and  piracy  which  he  bad 
matured.  What  a  presumption  in  sod  a ose. 
the  case  of  men,  ironed,  bagged  and  helpless,- 
standing  under  the  gaUows  hi  the  midst  d 
armed  men  to  shoot  and  stab  for  a  motion  or  a 
sign — and  a  presumption,  not  only  withoot  • 
shadow  to  rest  upon,  but  contradicted  by  the 
entire  current  of  all  that  was  swom-<«n  ^J 
Garty  and  Wales.  "  Fulfilment  of  secret  agw^ 
ment  for  rescue."    Secret!    TesI  myaw^ 
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indeed!  There  was  not  a  man  on  board  tlie 
Teesel  that  ever  heard  such  a  word  as  refloat  pro- 
DooDoed  until  alter  the  arreats!  The  crai^ 
m^giTiiigsof  a  terrified  imagiDation  ooaM  akme 
bftTe  indented  such  a  scheme  of  rescnOi  The 
mme  of  Small  waa  a  sad  stumbling  block  in  the 
ned  to  his  sacrifice,  as  that  of  Aadnmn  to  the 
troth  of  the  raior  case  pe^wr.  One  was  not  in 
th»  list)  and  the  other  was  not  in  the  sh^:  and 
ell  these  forced  a88unq[»tuHis  were  to  reeoneile 
these  contradietionB  ;aBd  so  the  idea  of  an  o^uu 
diUu$  was  fiUlen  upon,  though  no  one  had  erer 
heerd  Small  called  Edward  Andrewa,  and  his 
mother,  in  her  letter,  gave  her  own  name  as  her 
eon's,  as  SmalL  Having  now  sncoeeded  in  get> 
ting  Spencer  enraged  against  his  two  companions 
m  death,  the  oonmiander  takes  himself  to  his 
real  work-— that  of  getting  confessions-^r  get- 
ting Qp  something  whkfa  ooold  be  reoorded  as 
coofeesions,  under  the  pretext  of  writing  to  his 
fither  and  mother :  and  to  obtain  which  all  this 
refined  eggravation  of  the  terrors  of  death  had 
been  oontrived.  But  here  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  testimony  before  the  court  to  supplj  de- 
tub  on  which  the  report  is  silent,  or  erroneous, 
lod  in  which  what  was  omitted  must  be  brought 
forward  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth.  McKinley 
•wean  that  he  was  six  or  eight  feet  from  Spen- 
ev  when  the  oommander  aaiied  him  if  he  wished 
towritObr  Spencer  answered  that  be  did.  An  ap- 
prentice named  Dunn  was  then  ordered  to  fetch 
paper  and  csmpetool  out  of  the  cabin.  Spencer 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  said"— "  I  cannot 
write,"  ^  The  commander  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  tone.  I  do  not  Imow  what  he  then  said.  I 
Mw  the  commander  writing*  Whether  Mr. 
Spencer  asked  him  to  write  for  him  or  not,  I 
can't  say.''— Mr.  Oliver  H.Pen7 swears:  "Saw 
the  commander  order  Dunn  to  bring  him  paper 
and  ink ;  saw  the  commander  write:  was  four 
or  five  feet  from  him  while  writing:  heard  no 
part  of  the  oonyersation  between  the  commander 
lad  Spencer:  was  writing  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
ate8.''«^ther  witnesses  guess  at  the  time  as 
high  as  half  an  hour.  The  essential  parts  of 
this  teetimoi^,  are-;/irer.  That  Spencer's  hands 
were  ironed,  and  that  be  could  not  write :  «ee- 
<MU%,  that  the  conunander,  instead  of  releasing 
his  hands,  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  himself: 
thirdly^  that  he  carried  on  all  his  oonyersation 
with  Spencer  in  so  low  a  voice  tiiat  those  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  him  (and  in  the  deathlike 


stillness  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  breathless 
anxiety  of  every  one)  heard  not  a  totnrd  of 
tohat  passed  between  them  !  neither  what  Mao- 
kencie  said  to  Spencer,  nor  Spencer  sud  to  him. 
Now  the  report  of  the  commander  is  silent  upon 
this  lowness  of  tone  which  could- not  be  heard 
four  or  five  feet'— flUent  upon  ttih  handcuffb  of 
Spencer-^silent  upon  the  answer  of  Spencer 
that  he  could  not  write ;  and  for  which  he  snb- 
sUtnted  on  the  conii-martial  the  answer  that  he 
^  decMned  to  write  "-'»«  substitution  which  gave 
rise  to  a  conversatiott  between  the  judge  advo- 
cate and  Mackenrie,  which  the  juc^  advocate 
reported  to  the  court  in  writing ;  and  which  all 
felt  to  be  a  folse  snbstitntbn  both  upon  the  tes* 
timony,  and  the  foots  of  the  case.  A  man  in 
iron  handoulBi  cannot  write !  but  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  show  him  '^dedming"  in  order  to  give 
him  a  recording  secretary!  And  it  is  silent 
upon  the  great  fact  that  he  sat  on  the  arm-chest 
with  Spencer,  and  whispering  so  low  that  not  a 
human  being  could  hear  what  passed:  and, con- 
sequently, that  Mackenzie  diose  that  he  himself 
should  be  the  reoordiqg  secretary  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  no  one  could  know  whether  the 
record  was  true  or  false.  The  dedaration  in 
the  report  that  Spencer  read  what  was  written 
down,  and  agreed  to  it,  will  be  attended  to  here- 
after. The  point  at  present  is  the  secrecy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  the  most  interested  in  the 
world  in  getting  confessions  iiom  Spencer,  was 
the  recorder  of  these  confessions,  without  a 
witness  1  without  even  Wales,  Gkmsevoort,  Qar- 
ty ;  or  any  one  of  his  fomiliars.  ^  For  the  rest, 
it  becomes  a  fiur  question,  which  every  person 
can  solve  for  themselves,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  two  persons  to  talk  so  low  to  on^another  for, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  in  such  profound 
stillness,  and  amidst  so  much  excited  expeota- 
tk)n,  and  no  one  in  arm's  length  able  to  hear 
one  wprd.  If  this  is  deemed  impossible,  it  mcay 
be  a  reasonable  belief  that  nothing  material  was 
said  between  them — ^that  Mackense  wrote  with- 
out dictation  fr^nn  Spencer;  and  wrote  what 
the  necessity  of  his  condition  required — confes- 
sions to  supply  the  place  of  total  want  of  proof 
^-admissions  of  guilt-««cknowledgments  tl|at 
he  deserved  to  die—begging  forgiveness.  And 
so  large  a  part  of  what  he  reported  was  proved 
to  be  false,  that  this  reasonable  belief  of  a  fob- 
ricated  dialogue  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 
The  commander,  now  become  sole  witness  of 
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Spenoer's  last  woid»-*^ords  awoken  if  at  all— 
after  his  time  on  earth  waa  out— after  the  an- 
nopnoement  in  his  preeenoe  that  thetenmiaateB 
irer&  out— «nd.  hearing  the  oomminder'a  re- 
sponse to  the  notification,  "  Yeiy  well ; "  this 
commander  thus  proceeds  with  his  report :  "  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  no  message  to  send  to  his 
friends  ?  He  answered  none  that  thej  wonld 
Irish  to  reoeiFo..  When  wged  still  fiirther  to 
send  some  vords  of  consolation  in  so  great  an 
affliction,  he  said,  *  Tell  them  I  die  wishing  them 
^very  blessing  and  happiness.  I  desenre  death 
for  this  and  manj  other  crimes— there  are  few 
crimes  I  have  not  committed*  I  foel  sincerdy 
penitent,  and  my  only  fear  of  death  is  that  my 
repentance  may  come  foo  late.'  '^•r-This  Is  what 
the  commander  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nary,  and  which  no  human  witness  could  gain- 
say, because  no  human  being  wis  allowed  to 
witness  what  ?ras  said  at  the  time ;  but  theie  is 
another  kind  of  testimony,  independent  of  human 
eyes  .and  ears,  and  funiished  by  the  evil-doer 
himself,  often  in  the  yeiy  effort  to  conceal  his 
guilt,  and  more  ccnyindng  than  the  oath  of  any 
witness,  and  whksh  fate,  or  accident,  often.brings 
to  Hght  for  the  relief  of  the  innocent  and  the 
oonftision  of  the  gmlty.  And  so  it  was  in  this 
case  irith  Oommander  Alexander  Slidell  Mao- 
kencie.  That  Qrigpnal  record  made  ont  upon  m- 
audible,  whispers  on  the  camp-stooll  It  still 
eaosted-Hmd  was  produced  in  court— and  here 
is  the  part  which  corresponds. (should  corres- 
pond), with  this  quoted  part  d  the  report,  and 
eonstituting  the  ftrst  part  of  the  ccofe6Bk>n : 
'^  When  asked  if  he  had  any  message  to  send : 
none  that  they  would  wish  to  receive.  After- 
wards, that  you  die  wislung  them  every  bless- 
ing ind  happiness;  deserred  death  for  this  and 
«ther  sins  f  that  you  felt  sincerely  penitent,  and 
only  fear  c^  death  was  that  your  repentanee 
mic^t  be  t09  toe."— Compared  together,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the- words  ^  oilier  sins,''  in  the  third 
sentence,  is  changed  faito  ^  nump  other  crimeg^^ 
•^words  of  rBTolting^  different  hnporti  going 
beyond  what  the  occasion  required— and  evi- 
dently substituted  as  an  introductkm  to  the 
ihrther  gratuitous  confession :  ^  Inhere  are  few 
crimes  which  I  have  noi  commiitedJ^  Great 
consolation  in  this  for  those  parents  for  whom 
the  record  was  made^  and  who  never  saw  it  ex- 
cept as  promulgated  throogh  the  public  press. 
In  any  court  of  Justice  the  entire  report  would  be 


disciedited  iQKm  this  view  of  fo^nuit  and  viekia 
falfffkations  For  the  reet,  there  it  proof  tl«t 
the  first  sentence  is  a  febrioation.  Itiitobt 
recollected  thai  this  inquiry  ss  to  Spmu^ 
wishes  to  communicate  with  his  pannts  m 
made  publidy,  and  before  the  pen,  ink  nd  |ia- 
per  was  sentfor,  and  that  the  aaswsr  «M  the 
inducement  to  send  for  those  wvitiBg  isBtmla 
That  public  answer  was  heard  hy  thos»  aioaBi 
and  was  thus  proved  befon  the  eourtHHitii^ 
MoEJnky  tiie  witness:  '^The  commamder 
aehedhim^ hewiahed  tovnite?  Mr.Sp» 
oersaidhe^d  The  oommander  ordendDaa 
to  fetdi  paper  and  campatopl  out  of  the  crin 
Spencer  tod(.  tlie  pen  in  his  hsnd-bBsni,*! 
cannot  write.'  The  oosuoander  spote  to  lun 
in  a  low  tona:^  I  do  noi  know  what  hitlMi 
said.  I  saw  the  commander  writieK."  lUi 
testimony  contradicts  the  madMip  nfart,  ii 
showing  that  Spencer  wma  asked  to  write  In* 
sel^  instead  of  sending  a  message:  tbattlnde- 
daratieo.  '^twthing  that  they  voaU  tid  te 
hear,"*  is  a  fofaricated  addition  to  wkiheM 
Myva..eiid  that  Im  was  prevented  froia  uiiliBgi 
not  from  disincfination  and  dediaing,  is  ike 
commander  attempted  to  make  out,  tatb«nn 
upon  trial-Hafter  taking  the  pen  in  hishaid^ 
he  eould  not  with  his  bsndcoflb  on.  Offinaiy 
this  was  undentood  beforehand.  Msa  do  Hi 
write  in  iron  handculb.  They  wen  kit  oaH 
permit  the  oommander  to  become  his  soentfly, 
and  to  send  a  message  for  him :  which  nen^ 
he  never  sent  I  the  promise-  to  do  so  bcng  i 
mere  contrivance  to  get  a  ohaaoe  of  writiaf  ftt 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  pnbKa 

The  offirial report oontinoes:  <^I asked hktif 
there  vras  sny  one  he  had  ii^nred,  to  whcsi  bt 
could  yet  make  reparation-— any  onesaftring^ 
loquy  for  crimes  which  he  had  conmitted  Ht 
made  no  sj^swer;  bat  seon  after  eontiawd:  *I 
have  wronged  many  persons^  bat  dually  vy  pr 
rents.'  He  said' this  wiUkiU  my  poor  motkir.' 
I  was  not  before  avn^  that  he  hadamotkft' 
The  earreapondii^  sentences  fa  the  oripsil.'* 
thus:  '^ Many  that  he  had  vrronged.  but  did Bflt 

know  how  reparation  could  be  mads  to  thi^ 
Tour  parents  most  wroi^l^ed  .  .  •  •  hisMB 
by  saying  he  had  entertained  same  idm  in  Ma 

Adams  and  PotomiMS,  but  hsd  not  ripcasd  isio 

.    .    «    .     Do  yon  not  tiiink  tiiat  soch  t 

mania  shoold    ,    .    .    .    certafaily*    OI^«t"* 

to  manner  of  death."    The  dots  in  pkoi  <f 
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voids  indicste  the  places  where  the  writing  was 
Ok^ble.  The  remarkable  yariations  between 
tile  report  and  the  original  in  these  sentences 
is,  that  the  original  leaves  out  all  those  crimes 
which  he  had  committed,  and  which  were  brings- 
log  obloquy  upon  others,  and  to  which  he  made 
DO  tnswer,  but  shows  that  he  did  make  answer 
18  to  haying  wronged  persons,  and  that  answer 
wUj  that  he  did  not  know  how  reparation  could 
be  made.  There  is  no  mention  of  mother  in 
this  part  of  the  original — it  comes  in  long  after. 
Thentiie  John  Adams  and  the  Potomac^  which 
are  here  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  line  of  the 
original,  only  appear  in  the  fifty-sixth  in  the  re- 
poit—and  the  long  gap  filled  up  with  things 
not  in  the  original — and  the  word  "  idea^"  as 
attributed  to  Spencer,  substituted  by  '^  mania." 
The  report  continues  (and  here  it  is  told  once 
for  all,  that  the  quotations  both  from  the  report 
and  the  ori^nal,  of  which  it  should  be  a  copy, 
follow  each  in  its  place  in  consecutiye  order, 
leariog  no  gap  between  each  quoted  part  and 
what  preceded  it) :  •*  when  recovered  from  the 
pain  of  this  announcement  {the  effect  upon  hie 
fMther)^  I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  haye  been 
still  more  dreadful  had  he  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt, murdered  the  officers  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  yessel,  and  run  that 
career  of  crime  which,  with  so  much  satisfaction 
be  had  marked  out  for  himself:  he  replied  after 
a  pause ;  ^  I  do  not  know  what  would  haye  be- 
come of  me  if  I  had  succeeded.'  I  told  him 
Cromwell  would  soon  haye  made  way  with  him^ 
uid  McRinley  would  probably  haye  cleared 
the  whole  of  them  from  his  path."  The  cor- 
responding part  of  the  ori^nal  runs  thus: 
'^Objected  to  manner  of  death :  requested  to  be 
shot  Could  not  make  any  distinction  between 
^  and  those  he  had  seduced.  Justifiable  de- 
oi^atfirstto  ....  The  last  words  he 
^  to  Bay,  and  hoped  they  would  be  belieyed, 
that  Cromwell  was  innocent  ....  Crom- 
well Admitted  it  was  just  that  no  distinction 
ahoold  be  made."~This  is  the  consecutiye  part 
in  the  original,  beginning  in  utter  yariance  with 
what  should  be  its  cotmterpart— hardly  touch- 
ing the  same  points — leaying  out  all  the  cruel 
reproaches  which  the  official  report  heaps  upon 
Spencer— ending  with  the  introduction  of  Crom- 
well, but  without  the  innocence  which  the 
original  contuns,  with  the  substitution  of 
Cromwell's  destruction  of  him,  and  with  the 
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addition  of  McKinley's  destruction  of  them  all^ 
and  ultimate  attunment  of  the  chief  place  in 
that  long  career  of  piracy  which  was  to  be  ran 
— and  ran  in  that  state  of  the  world  In  which  no 
pirate  could  liye  at  all.  What  was  actually  said 
about  Cromwell's  innocence  by  Spenoer  and  by 
McKinley  as  coming  fi-om  Cromwell  *'  to  stir 
up  the  deyU  between  them,"  as  the  historian 
Cooper  remarked,  was  sud  before  this  writing 
commenced !  said  when  Mackenzie  returned  fW>m 
anncAmdng  the  ten  minutes  lease  of  lifb  to  hhn 
and  Small !  which  Madcenzie  himself  had  re- 
ported in  a  preyious  part  of  his  report,  before 
the  writing  materials  were  sent  for :  and  now, 
strange  enough,  introduced  again  in  an  after 
place,  but  with  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  barely  to  leaye  their  identity  discoyeiable. 

The  official  report  proceeds :  '^^  I  fear,  said  he, 
this  may  injure  my  father.'  I  told  him  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  that — that  had  he 
succeeded  in  his  wishes  it  would  haye  ii\jured 
his  &ther  much  more — that  had  it  been  possible 
to  haye  taken  him  home  as  I  intended  to  do,  it 
was  not  in  nature  that  his  &ther  should  not 
haye  interfered  to  saye  him — that  for  those  who 
have  friends  or  money  in  America  there  vas 
no  punishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes — ^that 
though  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  detemd- 
nation,  which  had  been  forced  upon  me  in  spite 
of  eyery  effort  I  had  made  to  ayert  it,  I,  on  this 
account  the  less  regretted  the  dilemma  in  which 
I  was  placed :  it  would  injure  his  father  a  great 
deal  more  if  he  got  home  aliye,  should  he  be 
condemned  and  yet  escape.  The  best  and  only 
senrice  which  he  could  do  his  fitther  was  to 
die." — Now  from  the  original,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  last  quotation :  ^  Asked  that  his  face 
might  be  coyered.  Granted.  When  he  found 
that  his  repentance  might  not  be  in  season,  I 
referred  him  to  the  story  of  the  penitent  thief. 
Tried  to  find  it  Could  not.  Read  the  Bible,  the 
prayer-book.  Did  not  know  what  would  haye 
become  of  him  if  he  had  succeeded.  Makes  no 
objection  to  death,  but  objects  to  time.  Reasons 
— God  would  understand  of  him  offences  .  . 
.  many  crimes.  Dies,  praying  God  to  bless 
and  preserve  ....  I  am  afhdd  this  will 
injure  my  father." — The  quotation  fh)m  the  re- 
port opens  with  apprehended  fear  of  injtiry  to 
his  father :  it  concludes  with  commending  hiin 
to  die,  as  the  only  senrice  he  could  render  that 
parent :  and  the  whole  is  taken  up  with  that 
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topic^  and  crowned  with  the  assertion  that,  for 
those  who  hate  friends  or  money  in  America  there 
IS  no  punishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes — ^a 
sweeping  reproach  upon  the  American  judiciary ; 
and,  however  unfounded  in  his  hroad  denuncia- 
tion, may  he  not  himself  have  counted  on  the 
benefit  of  the  hixity  of  justice  which  he  de- 
nounced? and— more — did  he  not  receiye  it? 
The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  only  remarkable 
for  the  declaration  of  the  intention  to  haye 
brought  his  prisoners  home,  and  of  the  change, 
of  which  intention  they  had  no  notice  until 
placed  in  the  presence  of  the  completed  prepa- 
rations for  death,  and  told  they  had  but  ten 
minutes,  by  the  watch,  to  live. — Turning  to  the 
original  of  this  paragraph,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  opens  with  preparations  for  death — goes 
on  in  the  same  spirit — ^barely  mentions  his 
&ther — and  ends  with  his  death — "  dies  pray- 
ing God  to  bless  and  preserve  ^^  .  .  .  . 
This  is  eridently  the  termination  of  the  whole 
scene.  It  carries  him  through  the  last  prepara- 
tions, and  ends  his  life— sees  him  die  praying  to 
God.  Now  does  the  report  giye  any  of  these 
circumstances?  None.  Does  the  report  stop 
there  ?  It  does  not  Does  it  go  on  ?  Yes :  two 
hundred  and  thirty  lines  further.  And  the 
original  record  go  on  further  ?  Yes :  sizty  lines 
further — which  was  just  double  the  distance  it 
had  come.  Here  was  a  puzzle.  The  man  to  be 
talking  double  as  much  after  his  death  as  before 
it.  This  solecism  required  a  solution — and  re- 
ceived it  before  the  court-martial:  and  the 
solution  was  that  this  double  quantity  was 
written  after  hanging — how  long,  not  stated — 
but  after  it.  Before  the  oourt  Mackenzie  de- 
livered in  a  written  and  sworn  statement,  that 
his  record  embracing  what  was  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  Spencer  finished  at  the  sentence — 
^  I  am  afraid  this  will  injure  my  father  :^^ 
and  that  the  remainder  was  written  shortly 
afterwards.  Now  the  part  written  before  the 
death  was  thirty-three  lines  :  the  part  written 
shortly  after  it,  is  above  fifty.  This  solecism 
explained,  another  difficulty  immediately  arises. 
The  commander  reported  that,  ^  he  (Spencer) 
read  over  what  he  {Mackenzie}  had  written 
down^^  and  agreed  to  it  all,  with  one  exception 
— ^which  was  corrected.  Now  he  could  not  have 
read  the  fifty  odd  lines  which  were  written 
after  his  death.  (All  the  lines  here  mentioned 
are  the  short  ones  in  the  double  column  pages 


of  the  published,  "Official  Proceedings  of  the 
Naval  Court  Martial.)  "  These  fifty  oddli&es 
could  not  have  been  read  by  Spencer.  Tbit  is 
certain.  The  previous  thirty-three  it  is  monUy 
certain  he  never  read.  They  are  in  some  places 
illegible — in  others  unintelligible;  and  are 
printed  in  the  official  report  with  blanks  because 
there  were  parts  which  could  not  be  read.  No 
witness  says  they  were-  read  by  Spencer. 

The  additional  fifty  odd  lines,  eiqwoded  bj 
additions  and  variations  into  about  two  hmidrei 
in  the  official  report,  requires  bat  a  brief  notice, 
parts  of  it  being  amplifications  and  iggrantioQfi 
of  what  had  been  previoualy  noted,  and  «!£• 
tional  insults  to  Spenoer ;  with  an  accmnolation 
of  acknowledgments  of  guilt,  of  willingnesB  to 
die,  of  obligations  to  the  commander,  and  en- 
treaties for  his  forgiveness.    One  part  of  the 
reported  scene  was  even  more  than  osoally  vt 
human.    Spencer  said  to  him :  "  But  are  m 
not  going  too  fiir  ?  are  yon  not  too  &st  ?  does 
the  law  entirely  justify  you?"    To  this  the 
commander  represents    himself  as  refiljiDg* 
^  That  he  (Spenoer)  had  not  consulted  bim  in 
his  arrangements — that  his  opinion  oodld  not  be 
an  unpr^udiced  one — ihmi  I  had  ooosolted  all 
his  brother  officers,  his  messmates  indnded,  ex- 
cept the  boys ;  and  I  placed  before  him  tbeir 
opinion.    He  stated  that  it  was  jnst—ibat  be 
deserved  death."    For  the  honor  of  human  na- 
ture it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mackensie  reports 
himself  falsely  here — ^which  is  probable,  bothoo 
its  face,  and  because  it  is  not  in  the  original 
record.    The  conomander  says  that  he  be^ 
for  one  hour  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  saj- 
ing  the  time  is  so  short,  asking  if  there  was  time 
for  repentance,  and  iC  he  oould  be  changed  so 
soon  (firom  sin  to  grace).    To  the  request  for 
the  hour,  the  commander  says  no  answer  vas 
given :  to  the  other  parts  he  reminded  him  d 
the  thi^  on  the  cross,  who  was  pardoned  hj 
our  Saviour,  and  that  for  the  rest,  Ood  woald 
understand  the  difficultk»  of  his  sitoatioB  aad 
be  merciful.    The  commander  also  repnseots 
himself  as  recapitulating  to  Spenoer  the  arts  be 
had  used  to  seduce  the  crew.    The  commsftief 
says  upwards  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
hsmging:  he  might  have  said  two  houn:  Ux 
the  doom  of  the  prisoners  was  annoonoed  at 
about  eleven,  and  they  were  hung  at  ooe.   But 
no  part  of  this  delay  was  for  their  benefit|asbe 
would  make  beheve^  but  for  hisowi^  tofetooB- 
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ftttioDS  under  the  agcmieB  of  tenor.  No  part 
of  it— not  even  the  whole  ten  minutes — ^waa 
lUowed  to  Spencer  to  make  hia  peace  with  Qod ; 
bat  continually  interrupted,  questioned,  out- 
nged,  inflamed  against  his  oompaniona  in  death, 
he  had  his  deyotions  hroken  in  upon,  and  him- 
self depriyed  of  one  peaceful  moment  to  com- 
mime  with  God. 

The  report  of  the  conftsdons  is  fitlse  upon  its 
&oe:  it  is  also  inyalidated  by  other  matter 
within  itself^  showing  that  Mackenzie  had  two 
opposite  ways  of  speaking  of  the  same  person, 
ud  of  the  same  incident,  before  and  alter  the 
design  upon  Spencer's  life.  I  speak  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  of  the  reasons  giyen  for  it,  to  get  the 
young  man  transferred  to  another  yessel  before 
Buling  from  New  Toik.  According  to  the  ac- 
count  giyen  first  df  these  reasons,  and  at  the 
time,  the  desire  to  get  him  out  of  the  Somers 
wt8  entirely  oocasiODed  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  midshipmen's  room — seven,  where  only 
Htc  cocdd  be  aooonunodated.    Thus : 

''When  we  were  on  the  eye  of  sailing,  two 
midBhipmen  who  had  been  with  me  before,  and 
in  whom  I  had  confidence,  joined  the  yesseL 
This  carried  to  seyen,  the  number  to  occupy  a 
space  capable  of  accommodating  only  fiye.  I  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  transferred  from  the  Somers  to 
the  Grampus.  I  directed  Lieut.  Qanseyoort  to 
ay  to  him  that  if  he  would  apply  to  Commodore 
Perry  to  detach  him  (there  was  no  time  to  com- 
mmucate  with  the  Navy  Department),  I  would 
seeond  the  application.  He  made  the  applica- 
tion; I  seconded  it,  earnestly  urging  that  it 
should  be  granted  on  the  score  of  the  comfort 
of  the  joxme  officers.  The  commodore  declined 
detachmg  Mr.  Spencer,  but  offered  to  detach 
midshipman  Henry  Roogers,  who  had  been  last 
ordered.  I  could  not  consent  to  part  with  Mid- 
shipman Rodgers,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  seaman, 
ui  officer,  a  gentleman ;  a  young  man  of  high 
attainments  within  his  profession  and  beyond 
it  The  Somers  sailed  with  seyen  in  her  steer- 
age. They  could  not  all  sit  together  round  the 
table.  The  two  oldest  and  most  useful  had  no 
lockers  to  put  their  clothes  in,  and  haye  slept 
daring  the  cruise  on  the  steerage  deck,  the  camp- 
stools,  the  booms,  in  the  tope,  or  in  the  quarter 
hoata." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  statement 
It  was  to  relieye  the  steerage  room  where  thd 
young  midshipmen  congregated,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  Spencer  was  requested ;  and  this  was 
after  Captain  Mackenzie  had  been  informed  that 
the  young  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the 


Braxilian  squadron,  for  drunkenness.  ^And 
this  feet,"  he  said,  ''made  me  yeiy  desurous  of 
his  remoyal  from  the  yessel,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  young  men  who  were  to  mess  and  be 
associated  with  him,  the  rather  that  two  of 
them  were  connected  with  me  by  blood  and 
two  by  marriage ;  and  all  four  intrusted  to  my 
especial  care."  After  the  deaths  he  wrote  of 
the  same  incident  in  these  worda: 

^  The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  being  the 
son  of  a  high  officer  ci  the  goyemment,  by  en- 
hancing his  baseness  in  my  estimation,  made  me 
more  desirous  to  be  rid  of  him.  On  this  point 
I  beg  that  I  mxy  not  be  misunderstood.  I  reyere 
authority.  I  recognize,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
higher  fimctions  in  this  ttee  country,  the  eyi- 
dences  of  genius,  intellisence,  and  yirtue ;  but  I 
haye  no  respect  tor  the  base  son  of  an  hon4)red 
father ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  that  he  who, 
by  misconduct  sullies  the  lustre  of  an  honorable 
name,  is  more  culpable  than  the  unfiriended  in- 
diyidual  whose  disgrace  fUls  only  on  himself 
I  wish,  howeyer,  to  haye  nothing  to  do  with 
baseness  in  any  shape;  the  nayy  is  not  the 
place  for  it  On  these  accounts  I  readily  sought 
the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Spencer." 

Here  the  word  base,  as  applicable  to  the  young 
Spencer,  occurs  three  times  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
and  this  baseness  is  giyen  as  the  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  the  young  man,  not  out  of  the 
ship,  but  out  of  the  nayy  I  And  this  sentiment 
was  so  strong,  that  reyerence  for  Spencer's 
father  could  not  control  it.  He  could  haye  no- 
thing to  do  with  baseness.  The  na^  is  not  the 
place  for  it.  Now  all  this  was  written  after  the 
young  man  was  dead,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  out  a  case  of  justification  for  putting 
him,  not  out  of  the  ship,  nor  eyen  out  of  the  nayy, 
but  out  of  the  woHd.  This  was  an  altered  state 
Of  the  case,  and  the  captain's  report  accommo- 
dated itself  to  this  alteration.  The  reasons  now 
giyen  go  to  the  baseness  of  the  young  man : 
those  which  existed  at  the  tune,  went  to  the 
comfort  of  the  four  midshipmen,  connected  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  the  captain,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  special  care : — ^as  if  all  in  the  ship 
were  not  committed  to  his  special  care,  and  that 
by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  without  preference 
to  relatbns.  The  detain  eyen  goes  into  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  high  moral  feelings  at  the  time, 
and  disregard  of  persons  high  in  power,  in  show- 
ing that  he  then  acted  upon  a  sense  of  Spencer's 
baseness,  maugre  the  reyerence  he  had  for  his 
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Ikther  and  his  cabinet  position.  Eyery  body 
sees  that  these  are  oontradictionB — ^that  all  this 
talk  about  baseness,  is  after-talk — ^that  all  these 
fine  sentiments  are  of  subsequent  conception : 
in  fiu^t,  that  the  first  reasons  were  those  of  the 
time,  before  he  expected  to  put  the  young  man 
to  death,  and  the  next  after  he  had  done  it ! 
and  when  the  deed  exacted  a  justification,  and 
that  at  any  cost  of  inyention  and  fabrication. 
The  two  accounts  are  sufficient  to  establish  one 
of  those  errors  of  fact  which  the  law  considers 
as  discrediting  a  witness  in  all  that  he  says. 
But  it  is  not  all  the  proof  oi  erroneous  state- 
ment which  the  double  relation  of  this  incident 
affords :  there  is  another,  equally  flagrant.  The 
captain,  in  his  after  account,  repulses  associa- 
tion with  baseness,  that  is  with  Spencer,  in  any 
shape :  his  elaborate  report  superabounds  with 
expressions  of  the  regard  with  which  he  had 
treated  him  during  the  voyage,  and  even  ex- 
acts acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  while 
endeavoring  to  torture  out  of  him  confessions 
of  guilt. 

The  case  of  Spencer  was  now  over :  the  cases 
of  Small  and  Cromwell  were  briefly  despatched. 
,The  commander  contrived  to  make  the  three 
yictims  meet  in  a  narrow  way  going  to  the  sac- 
rifice, all  manacled  and  hobblmg  along,  helped 
along,  for  they  could  not  walk,  by  persons 
appointed  to  that  duty.  Gansevoort  helped 
Spencer — a  place  to  which  he  had  entitled  him- 
self by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  pursued  him. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  seen  in  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it  It  was  to  have  a  scene 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  between  the 
prisoners,  in  which  mutual  accusations  were  to 
help  out  the  miserable  testimony  and  the  im- 
puted con^sions.  They  are  all  made  to  'stop 
together.  Spencer  is  made  to  ask  the  pardon 
of  Small  for  having  seduced  him :  Small  is  made 
to  answer,  and  with  a  look  of  hoiror — ^  No,  by 
God ! "  an  answer  very  little  in  keeping  with 
the  lowly  and  Ohristian  character  of  Small, 
and  rebutted  by  ample  negative  testimony :  for 
this  took  place  after  the  secret  whispering  was 
over,  and  in  the  presence  of  many.  Even  Gan- 
sevoort, in  ^ving  a  minute  account  of  this  in- 
terview, reports  nothing  like  it,  nor  any  thing 
on  which  it  could  be  founded.  Small  really 
seems  to  have  been  a  gentle  and  mild  man,  im- 
bued with  kind  and  pious  feelings,  and  no  part 
of  bis  conduct  corresponds  with  the  bratal  an- 


swer to  Spencer  attributed  to  him.  When  asked 
if  he  had  any  message  to  send,  be  uswered: 
"I  have  nobody  to  care  for  me  bat  a  poor  old 
mother,  and  I  had  rather  she  did  not  know  hov 
I  died."    In  his  Bible  was  found  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  filled  with  afiectioDate  ezprefisknii. 
In  that  letter  the  mother  had  rqjoioed  that  her 
son  was  contented  and  happy,  as  be  had  in- 
formed her ;  upon  which  the  oommaDder  mi- 
lidously  remarked,  in  his  report, "  that  was  be- 
fore his  acquaintance  with  Spencer.''  Then 
was  nothing  against  him,  but  in  thestoiyof  the 
informer,  Wales.    He  instantly  admitted  his 
^  foolish  conversatbns  "  with  Spenotf  when  l^ 
rested,  but  said  it  was  no  mutiny.    When 
standing  under  the  ship  gaUows  (Tardm) 
he  began  a  speech  to  his  shipmatew,  deriv- 
ing his  innocence,  saying  "I  am  no  pirate:  I 
never  murdered  any  body ! "    At  these  words 
Mackenzie  sung  out  to  Ganserooit,  '^  Is  that 
right?"  meaning,  ought  he  to  be  aOowd  to 
speak  so  ?    He  was  soon  stopped,  and  Ganse- 
voort swears  he  said  "  he  deserved  his  ponish- 
ment"    CromweU  protested  his  inDSOGOGe  to 
the  U»t,  and  with  evident  trutL  When  a^ 
rested,  he  declared  he  knew  nothing  aboat  the 
mutiny,  and  the  commander  told  him  be  was  to 
be  earned  home  with  Spencer  to  be  tried;  to 
which  he  answered,  ''I  assore  you  I  know 
nothing  about  if    His  name  was  not  on  the 
nuEor-case  paper.     Spencer  had  dedared  bis 
ignorance  of  all  his  talk,  when  the  oommaDder 
commenced  his  efforts,  under  the  ten  minotes' 
reprieve,  to  get  confessions,  and  when  Speoor 
said  to  him,  as  he  turned  off  to  go  to  Small  aod 
Cromwell  with  the  ten  minutes'  news— the  first 
they  heard  of  it :  "As  these  are  the  bat  words  1 
have  to  say,  I  trust  they  will  be  behered:  Ctod- 
weU  is  innocent.''    When  told  lus  doom,  he 
(Cromwell)  ezckimed,  "  God  of  the  Unirtne 
look  down  upon  me }  I  am  innocent !   Tdl  47 
wife— tell  Lieutenant  Morris  I  die  innocent!'' 
The  kst  time  that  Mackenzie  had  spoken  to 
him  before  was  to  tell  him  he  would  be  cairkd 
to  the  United  States  for  trial    The  meeiaf  oi 
the  three  victims  was  crowned  by  reporang 
them,  not  only  as  confessing,  and  admittii^  the 
justice  of  their  deaths,  but  even  praisii^  it.  ^ 
to  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and— penitently  bes- 
ging  pardon  and  forgiveness  from  the  tm^ 
mander  and  his  lieutenant  ^— and  thej  mefo- 
fully  granting  the  pardon  and  foigiveDetf' 
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The  original  record  Bays  there  were  no  ^  hang- 
men" on  board  the  ship:  but  that  made  no 
bilk.  The  death  signal,  and  eommand,  were 
giren  by  the  commander  and  his  lieutenant — 
the  former  firing  the  signal  gun  himself—the 
other  singing  out  ^  whip ! "  at  which  word  the 
three  wretched  men  went  up  with  a  yiolent  jerk 
to  the  yard-amL  There  is  something  unintel- 
ligible about  Orcmiwell  in  the  last  words  of  this 
original "  record.''  It  says :  ^  S.  Small  stept  up. 
Cromwell  oyerboard,  rose  dipping  to  yard-arm." 
Upon  which  the  editor  remarks :  ^  The  aboye 
p^r  of  Commandei:  Mackenzie  is  so  illegible, 
IS  not  to  be  correctly  written  "  (copied).  Yet 
it  VIS  this  paper  that  Spencer  is  officially  re- 
ported to  haye  read  while  waiting  to  be  jerked 
ap,  snd  to  haye  agreed  to  its  correctness— and 
netr  two-thirds  of  which  were  not  written  until 
alter  his  death ! 

The  men  were  dead,  and  died  innocent,  as 
histoiy  will  tell  and  show.  Why  such  conduct 
towards  them — ^not  only  the  killing,  but  the 
cruel  aggrayations  ?  The  historian  Cooper,  in 
solTing  this  question,  says  that  such  was  the 
obliquity  of  intellect  shown  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
i^le  affiur,  that  no  analysis  of  his  motiyes  can 
be  made  on  any  consistent  principle  of  human 
action.  This  writer  looks  upon  personal  re- 
sentment as  haying  been  the  cause  of  the  deaths', 
and  terror,  and  a  desire  to  create  tenor,  the 
cause  of  the  aggrayations.  Both  Spencer  and 
Cromwell  had  indulged  in  language  which  must 
hare  been  peculiarly  ofiensiye  to  a  man  of  the 
commander's  temperament,  and  opinion  of  him- 
aeli^an  author,  an  orator,  a  fine  officer.  They 
habitually  spoke  of  him  before  the  crew,  as 
''the  old  humbug — ^the  old  fool;"  graceless 
epithets,  plentifully  garnished  with  the  prefix 
ofdanmed;"  and  which  were  so  reported  to 
the  captain  (after  the  discoyery  of  the  mutiny^ 
nerer  before)  as  to  appear  to  him  to  be  '^  blas- 
phemous yituperation."  This  is  the  only  tan- 
^ble  cause  for  hanging  Spencer  and  Cromwell, 
«&d  as  for  poor  Small,  it  would  seem  that  his 
knowledge  of  nayigation,  and  the  necessity  of 
baring  three  mutineers,  decided  his  fiite :  for  his 
name  is  on  neither  of  the  three  lists  (though  on 
the  distribution  list),  and  he  frankly  told  the 
commander  of  Spencer's  foolish  conyersations— 
^ways  adding,  it  was  no  mutmy.  These  are 
the  only  tangible,  or  yisible  causes  for  putting 
the  men  to  death.    The  reason  for  doing  it  at 


the  time  it  was  done,  was  for  fear  of  losing  the 
excuse  to  do  it.  The  yessel  was  within  a  day 
and  a  half  of  St.  Thomas,  where  she  was  or- 
dered to  go — ^within  less  time  of  many  other 
islands  to  which  she  might  go — ^m  a  place  to  meet 
yessels  at  any  time,  one  of  which  she  saw  nearly 
in  her  course,  and  would  not  go  to  it  The  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  to  these  near  islands,  or  join- 
ing the  yessel  seen,  was  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  a  man-of-war  to  seek  protection  from  foreign- 
ers.! as  if  it  was  more  honorable  to  murder  than 
to  take  such  protection.  But  the  excuse  was 
proyed  to  be  fidse ;  for  it  was  admitted  the  yes- 
sel seen  was  too  fkr  off  to  know  her  national 
character :  therefore,  she  was  not  ayoided  as  a 
foreigner,  but  for  fear  she  might  be  American. 
The  same  of  the  islands :  American  yessels  were 
sure  to  be  at  them,  and  therefore  these  islands 
were  not  gone  to.  It  was  therefore  indispensable 
to  do  the  work  before  they  got  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  new  arrests,  and  rescue 
was  to  justify  that  consunmiation.  And  as  for 
not  being  able  to  carry  the  ship  to  St  Thomas, 
with  an  obedient  crew  of  100  men,  it  was  a  story 
not  to  be  told  in  a  seryice  where  Lieutenant 
John  Rodgere  and  Midshipman  Porter,  with  11 
men,  conducted  a  French  frigate  with  173  French 
prisoners,  three  days  and  nights,  into  safe  port 
The  three  men  haying  hung  until  they  ceased 
to  ^Ve  signs  of  life,  and  still  hanging  up,  the 
crew  were  piped  down  to  dinner,  and  to  hear  a 
speech  fi^m  the  commander,  and  to  celebrate 
diyine  seryice — of  which  seyeral  performances 
the  commander  giyes  this  account  in  his  official 
report: 

"  The  crew  were  now  piped  down  fi-om  wit- 
nessing punishment,  and  all  huids  odled  to 
cheer  ship.  I  gaye  the  order, '  stand  by  to  giye 
three  heaorty  cheers  for  the  flag  of  our  country  I ' 
Neyer  were  three  heartier  cheen  giyen.  In  that 
electridnoment  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  eyen  the  worst  of  the  conspirators  for  an 
instant  broke  forth.  I  felt  that  I  was  once  more 
completely  commander  of  the  yessel  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  me;  equal  to  do  with  her 
whateyer  the  honor  of  my  country  might  re- 
quire. The  crew  were  now  piped  down  and 
piped  to  dinner.  I  noticed  with  pain  that  many 
of  the  boys,  as  they  looked  to  the  yard-arm,  in- 
dulged in  laughter  and  derision." 

He  also  g^yes  an  impressiye  account  of  the 
religious  seryice  which  was  performed,  the  punc- 
tuality and  deyotion  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed, and  the  appropriate  prayer— that  of  thaaka 
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to  God  for  deliyenudoe  from  a  great  danger — 
with  which  it  was  concluded. 

^^The  senrioe  was  then  read,  the  responses 
audibly  and  deyoutly  made  by  the  officers  and 
crew,  and  the  bodies  oonsigned  to  the  deep. 
This  serrioe  was  closed  with  that  prayer  so  ap- 
propriate to  our  situation,  appointed  to  be  read 
m  our  ships  of  war, '  Preserve  us  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  and  fix>m  the  yiolenoe  of  ene- 
mies ;  that  we  may  be  a  safeguard  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  a  security  fi^r  such  as 
pass  on  the  seas  upon  their  lawful  occasions; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  land  may  in  peace 
and  quietude  serve  thee  our  God ;  and  that  we 
may  return  in  safety  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
our  land,  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  with  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  thy  mercies,  to  praise 
and  glorify  thy  holy  name  tlu*ough  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.' " 

Thisteligions  celebration  concluded,  and  the 
prayer  read,  the  commander  indulges  in  a  re- 
mark upon  their  escape  from  a  danger  plotted 
before  the  ship  left  the  United  States,  as  unfeel- 
ing, inhuman  and  impious  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  false  and  widced.  After 
the  arrest  of  Spencer,  the  delators  discovered 
that  he  had  meditated  these  crimes  before  he 
left  the  United  States,  and  had  let  his  intention 
become  known  at  a  house  in  the  Bowery  at  New 
York.  In  refierence  to  that  early  inception  of 
the  plot,  now  just  found  out  by  the  commander, 
he  thus  remarks : 

''In  readinff  this  (prayer)  and  in  recollecting 
the  uses  to  which  the  Somers  had  been  destined 
as  I  now  find,  before  she  quitted  the  waters  <» 
the  United  Statra,  I  could  not  but  humbly  hope 
that  divine  sanction  would  not  be  wanting  to  the 
deed  of  that  day." 

Here  It  is  assumed  for  oertam  that  piratical 
uses  were  intended  for  the  vessel  by  Spencer 
before  he  left  New  York;  and  upon  that  as- 
sumption the  fiivor  of  Heaven  was  humbly 
hoped  for  in  looking  down  upon  the  deed  of  that 
day.  Now  what  should  be  the  look  of  Heaven 
if  all  this  early  plotting  should  be  a  false  im- 
putation— a  mere  iuTentiou'— as  it  was  proved 
to  be.  Before  the  court-martial  it  was  proved 
that  the  sailor  boarding-house  remark  about 
this  danger  to  the  Somers,  was  made  by  an- 
other person,  and  before  Spencer  joined  the  ves- 
sel— and  fhnn  which  vessel  the  commander 
knew  he  had  endeayored  to  get  transfbned  to 
the  Grampus,  after  he  had  come  into  her— the 
commander  himself  being   the  organ  of  his 


wishes.  Foiled  before  the  court  in  attaching 
this  boarding-house  reottrk  to  Spencer,  the  de- 
lators before  thecourt  undertook  to  fasten  it  upon 
Cromwell:  there  agun  the  same  &te  befeQ 
them :  the  remark  was  proved  to  have  beei 
made  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  PhelpB,  and  be^ 
fore  Cromwell  had  joined  the  vesiel :  and  so 
ended  this  last  fiJae  and  foul  insiniiation  in  hii 
report 

The  commander  then  made  a  speedy  whemrf 
he  incorporates  a  synopsis  in  his  report;  and  of 
which,  with  its  capital  effects  upon  the  crev,he 
gives  this  account : 

*^  The  crew  were  now  ordered  aft,  ind  I 
addressed  them  from  the  trunk,  on  wlikh  I 
was  standing.  I  called  their  attentioB  fint  to 
the  &te  of  Uie  unfiniunate  young  nan,  whose 
ill-regulated  ambition,  directed  to  the  mo6t  in- 
famous ends,  had  been  the  exciting  caose  of  the 
traeedy  they  had  just  witnessed.  I  spoke  of 
his  honored  parents,  of  his  distingoiahed  iither, 
whose  talents  and  character  had  raised  hia  to 
one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  land,  to  be  one 
of  the  six  appointed  counsellors  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  national  sovereigiitf  .  I  spoke 
of  the  distinguished  social  position  to  which 
this  young  man  had  been  bora ;  of  the  id- 
yantages  of  every  sort  that  attmded  the  oatset 
of  his  career,  and  <^  the  prdfessional  honors  to 
which  a  long,  steady,  and  frithfiil  penemtace 
in  the  course  of  duty  might  ultimately  ^^ 
raised  him.  After  a  few  months'  serriceas  m, 
most  wretchedly  employed,  so  far  as  the  aoqaiii- 
tion  of  professional  knowledge  was  oonoened 
he  had  aspired  to  supplant  me  in  a  oommind 
which  I  had  only  reached  after  neatly  30  Tetra 
of  faithful  servitude ;  and  for  whiA  olgect  I  had 
already  explained  to  them.  I  told  them  thit 
their  future  fortunes  were  in  their  own  cootn>I: 
they  had  advantages  of  every  sort  and  in  in 
emment  degree  for  the  attainment  of  profcssiooil 
knowledge.  The  sttoations  of  warnnt  oflken 
and  of  masters  in  the  navy  were  open  to  then. 
They  might  rise  to  commands  in  the  mentet 
service,  to  respectability,  to  competence,  tod  to 
fortune ;  but  Uiey  must  advance  ngukrlr.  wd 
step  by  step ;  every  step  to  be  sure,  most  he 
Kuded  by  truth,  honor,  and  fidelity.  I  ctUtd 
tneir  attention  to  CromwelPs  case.  He  m^ 
have  received  an  excellent  education,  his  hiz^i- 
writinff  was  even  elegant  But  he  had  a^*^ 
fallen  uirough  brutUi  sensuality  and  the  grecdr 
thirst  for  gokL" 

But  there  was  another  speedi  on  the  &»hT 
following,  of  which  the  conomander  Aun^hes 
no  report,  but  of  which  some  parts  w«n»  rf 
membered  by  hearers — as  thus  by  McK«: 
—(the  judge  adyocate  having  put  the  qoestKC 
to  him  whether  he  had  heard  the  commander** 
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addresess  to  the  crew  after  the  execution).  An- 
swer: ''I  heard  him  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
ezeeation:  he  read  Mr.  Spencer's  letters:  he 
said  he  was  satisfied  the  young  man  had  heen 
Mug  to  him  for  half  an  hour  hefore  lus  death.'' 
Another  witness  swore  to  the  same  words,  with 
the  addition,  ^  that  he  died  with  a  lie  in  lus 
mooth."  Another  witness  (Green)  gives  a  fur^ 
tber  view  into  this  letter-reading,  and  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  such  a  piece  of  brutality. 
In  answer  to  the  same  question,  if  he  heard  the 
eommander's  speech  the  Sunday  after  the  exe- 
cution 1  He  answered,  ^  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  him 
read  over  Mr.  Spencer's  letter,  and  pass  a  good 
many  remarks  on  it  He  said  that  Cromwell 
had  been  yery  cruel  to  the  boys :  that  he  had 
called  him  aft^  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  seve- 
nl  times.  To  the  question,  Bid  he  say  any 
thing  of  Mr.  Spencer?  he  answered — "  Yes,  sir. 
He  said  he  left  his  friends,  lost  all  his  clothes^ 
and  shipped  in  a  whaling  yessel."  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  thing  was  said  about  Mr. 
Spencer's  truth  or  falsehood?  he  answered: 
'^I  beard  the  commander  say,  this  young  man 
died  with  a  lie  in  his  month ;  but  do  not  know 
whether  he  meant  Mr.  Spencer,  or  some  one  else." 
It  is  certain  the  commander  was  making  a  base 
use  of  these  letters,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of 
them  any  where,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
need  solely  to  excite  the  crew  against  Cromwell 
and  Spencer. 

In  finding  the  mother's  letter  in  Small's 
bible,  the  captain  finds  occasion  to  make  two 
innnendos  against  the  dead  Spencer,  then  still 
hanging  up.    He  says : 

"  She  expressed  the  joy  with  which  she  had 
learned  firom  him  that  he  was  so  happy  on  board 
the  Somers  (at  that  time  Mr.  Spencer  had  not 
joined  her) ;  that  no  grog  was  served  on  board 
of  her.  Within  the  folds  of  this  sacred  Tolume 
he  bad  preserred  a  copy  of  yerses  taken  from 
the  Sailor's  Magazine,  enforcing  the  yalue  of  the 
bible  to  seamen.  I  read  these  yerses  to  the 
crew.  Small  had  eyidently  yalued  his  bible,  but 
eonld  not  resist  temptation." 

This  happiness  of  Small  is  discriminated  from 
his  acquaintance  with  Spencer:  it  was  before 
the  time  that  Spencer  joined  the  ship !  as  if  his 
miseiy  began  from  that  time!  when  it  only 
commenced  from  the  time  he  was  seized  and 
ironed  for  mutiny.  Then  the  temptation  which 
he  could  not  resist^  innuendoy  tempted  by  Spen- 
cer—of  which  there  was  not  eyen  a  tangible  hear- 
Bsy,  and  no  temptation  necessary.    Poor  Small 


was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  drank  all  that  he 
could  get — ^his  only  fiiult^  as  it  seems.  But  this 
bible  of  Small's  gaye  occasion  to  another  speech, 
and  moral  and  religious  hanmgne,  of  which  the 
captain  gaye  a  report,  too  long  to  be  noticed 
here  except  for  its  chuacteristics,  and  which  go 
to  elucidate  the  temper  and  state  of  mind  in 
which  things  were  done : 

^  I  urged  upon  the  youthfhl  saOors  to  cherish 
their  bibles  with  a  more  entire  love  fhan  Small 
had  done;  to  yalue  their  prayer  books  also; 
they  would  find  in  them  a  prayer  for  eyery  ne- 
cessity, howeyer  great;  a  medicine  for  eyery 
ulment  of  the  mind.  I  endeayored  to  call  to 
their  recollection  the  terror  with  which  the 
three  maIefiu;tors  had  found  themselves  sudden- 
ly called  to  enter  the  presence  of  an  offended 
God.  No  one  who  had  witnessed  that  scene 
could  fbr  a  moment  belieye  eyen  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  as  honest  Atheism :  a  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  They  should  also 
remember  that  scene.  They  should  also  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  last  moments,  had 
said  that  '  he  had  wronged  many  people,  but 
chiefly  his  parents.'  From  these  two  droum- 
stances  they  might  draw  two  useful  lessons :  a 
lesson  of  filial  piety,  and  of  piety  toward  God. 
With  these  two  principles  for  their  guides  they 
could  never  go  astray.'' 

This  speech  was  concluded  with  giving  cheers 
to  God,  not  by  actual  shouting,  but  by  singing 
the  hundredth  psalm,  and  cheering  again — all 
for  deliverance  fitna  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
Thus: 

''In  conclusion,  I  told  them  that  they  had 
shown  that  they  could  give  cheers  for  their 
country ;  they  should  now  ^ve  cheers  to  their 
God,  for  they  would  do  this  when  they  sung 

E raises  to  his  name.  The  colors  were  now 
oisted,  and  above  the  American  ensign,  the  only 
banner  to  which  it  may  give  place,  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  The  hundredth  psalm  was  now 
sung  by  all  the  officers  and  crew.  After  whiclL 
the  usual  service  followed ;  when  it  was  over,  I 
could  not  avoid  contrastii^  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented on  that  day  by  the  Somers,  with  what 
it  would  have  been  in  pirates'  hands." 

During  all  this  time  the  four  other  men  in 
irons  sat  manacled  behind  the  captain,  and  he 
exults  in  telling  the  fine  effects  of  his  speaking 
on  these  ^deeply  guilty,"  as  well  as  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew. 

"  But  on  this  subject  I  forbear  to  enlarge.  I 
would  not  have  described  the  scene  at  ^  so 
different  fi:om  the  ordinary  topics  of  an  official 
communicatioiL  but  for  the  unwonted  circum- 
stances in  whicn  we  were  placed,  and  the  marked 
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eifect  which  it  produced  on  the  ship's  companj, 
even  on  those  deeply  guilty  members  of  it  who 
Bat  manacled  behind  me,  and  that  it  was  con- 
8i(tered  to  ha^e  done  much  towards  restoring 
the  allegiance  of  the  orew." 

Of  these  deeply  guiltj,  swelled  to  twelve  be- 
fore the  ship  got  home,  three  appeared  before 
the  court-martial,  and  gave  in  their  experience 
of  that  day's,  work.  McKee,  the  first  one,  testi- 
fies that  he  had  so  little  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on,  that,  when  he  saw  the  commander 
come  upon  deck  in  full  uniform,  he  supposed 
that  some  ship  was  seen,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  visit  or  speak  her.    To  the  question, 
what  passed  between  yourself  and  the  com- 
mander, after   the  execution?   he  answered: 
^  He  si^  he  could  find  nothing  against  any  of 
the  four  that  were  then  in  irons — if  he  had 
found  any  proof  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same ;  and  if  he  could  find  any  excuse  for  not 
talcing  them  home  in  irons,  he  would  do  so.    I 
nnderstood  him  to  mean  he  would  release  them 
fit>m  their  irons."    Green,  another  of  them,  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  commander 
spoke  to  him  after  hanging,  answered — '^Tes, 
sir.  He  said  he  could  not  find  any  thing  against 
us ;  if  he  could,  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same  as  the  other  three.    He  asked  me  if  I  was 
satisfied  with  it  ?  "    McKinley  was  the  third, 
and  to  the  same  question,  whether  the  com- 
mander spoke  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  execu- 
tions? he  answered — "He  did  while  the  men 
were  >»«*^ging  at  the  yard  arm,  but  not  before. 
He  came  to  me,  and  said,  *  McKinley,  did  you 
hear  what  I  sud  to  those  other  young  men  ? ' 
I  told  him, « No,  sir.'    '  Well,'  said  he,  *  it  is  the 
general  opimon  of  the  officers  that  you  are  a 
pretty  good  boy,  but  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
home  m  irons,  to  see  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  can  do  for  you.'    He  said:  *In  risking 
your  life  for  other  persons  (or  something  to 
that  effect)  is  all  that  saves  you.'    He  left  me 
then,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Gansevoort — ^I  asked 
Ktm  if  he  thought  the  commander  thought  I  was 
guilty  of  any  thing  of  the  kmd.    He  said :  ^  No, 
I  assure  you  if  he  did,  he  would  have  strung 
you  up.' "    Wilson,  the  fourth  of  the  arrested, 
was  not  examined  before  the  court;  but  the 
evidence  of  three  of  them,  with  McKenzie's  re- 
fbsal  to  proceed  against  them  in  New  York,  and 
the  attempt  to  tamper  with  one  of  them,  is 
proof  enough  that  he  had  no  accusation  against 
these  four  men:  that  they  were  arrested  to  ful- 


fil the  condition  on  which  the  first  three  were 
to  be  hanged,  and  to  be  brought  home  in  irons 
with  eight  others,  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  mutiny. 
The  report  having  finished  the  history  of 
the  mutiny — its  detection,  supprearion,  execa 
tion  of  the  ringleaders,  and  seizure  of  the  rest 
(twelve  in  all)  to  be  brought  home  in  bags  aod 
irons — goes  on,  like  a  military  rq»rt  tfter  a 
great  victory,  to  point  out  for  the  notice  and 
favor  of  the  government,  the  different  offioos 
and  men  who  had  distinguished  themselTes  in 
the  affair,  and  to  demand  suitable  rewards  fir 
each  one  according  to  his  station  and  merita 
This  concluding  part  opened  thus : 

*<In  closing  this  report,  a  pleaanKyetsoleBD 
duty  devolves  upon  me,  whkui  I  fee)  onaUe  ide- 

Suately  to  fiilfil— to  do  juatice  to  the  noble  ooa- 
uct  of  every  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Somai 
fit>m  tiie  first  lieutenant  to  the  commander^ 
clerk,  who  has  also,  since  her  ^^'"ff^ij'^ 
formed  the  duty  of  midshipman.  Throi^nt 
the  wholo  duration  of  the  difficultiea  in  vkicfa 
we  have  been  involved,  their  conduct  has  been 
courageous,  determined,  calm,  aelf-posmsed^ 
animated  and  upheld  always  by  a  kfty  and 
chivalrous  patriotism,  perpetually  amed  by 
day  and  by  night,  waking  and  sleem  with 
pistols  ofl^  cockeid  for  hours  together." 

The  commander,  after  this  general  eoeoiiuom. 
brings  forward  the  distinguished,  one  by  coe« 
banning  of  course  with  his  first  heuieoant: 


^'I  cannot  forbear  to  roeak  partiailariy  of 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort  Next  to  me  in  rank  co 
board  the  Somers,  he  was  my  equal  in  efecyre- 
spect  to  protec.  and  defend  h^.  The  pn*"* 
harmony  of  our  opinions,  and  of  our  Tiews  of 
what  should  be  done,  on  each  new  devdopaait 
of  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  ''^^^S"^?^ 
command,  gave  us  a  unity  of  action  that  aoixd 
materially  to  our  strength.  Never  sinoethe 
existence  of  our  navy  has  a  commandiu  officer 
been  more  ably  and  aealoaaly  seconded  by  » 
lieutenant" 

Leaving  out  every  thing  minor,  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  oaths  of  others,  there  an  aooe 
things  sworn  to  by  Gansevoort  himself  whiA 
derogate  firom  his  chivalrous  patriotism,  f^ 
gomg  round  to  the  officers  who  w«e  to  sh  a 
council  upon  the  three  prisoners,  and  taka* 
their  agreement  to  execute  the  three  on  hand  if 
more  arrests  were  made.  Secondly,  eneoeiir 
ing  and  makmg  those  arrests  on  which  thelivei 
of  the  three  depended.  Thirdhf,  goingoatrf 
the  council  to  obtain  from  Spencer  ftrthfr 
proofs  of  his  guilt^-Spenoer  not  knowing  ** 
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what  puipofle  he  was  thus  interrogated. 
F\mrthiy,  his  cahnness  and  self-possession  were 
shown  in  the  fire  of  his  pistol  while  assisting 
to  arrest  Cromwell,  and  in  that  consternation 
inqured  in  him  at  the  running  towards  where 
he  was  of  a  duster  of  the  apprentice  boys, 
Bcampering  on  to  ayoid  the  boatswain's  colt — a 
slender  cord  to  whip  them  oyer  the  clothes, 
like  a  switch.  Midshipman  Rodgers  had  gone 
alt,  or  forward,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  drire  a 
parcel  ci  these  boys  to  their  doty,  taking  the 
boatswain  along  to  apply  his  colt  to  all  the 
hindmost  Of  course  the  boys  scampered  brisk- 
ly to  escape  the  colt  The  lieutenant  heard 
them  coming — thought  they  were  the  mutineers 
— smg  out,  God !  they  are  coming — ^leyelled  his 
reToIrer,  and  was  only  preyented  from  giying 
them  the  contents  of  the  six  barrels,  had  they 
not  Boug  out  ^  It  is  me — ^it  is  me ; "  for  that  is 
what  the  witnesses  stated.  But  the  richness 
of  the  scene  can  only  be  folly  seen  from  the 
lieatenant's  own  account  of  it,  which  he  gaye 
before  the  court  with  eyident  self-satisfaction: 
'^Tbe  commander  and  myself  were  standing  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  at  the 
ifter  end  of  the  trunk :  wa  were  in  oonyersa- 
tioD :  it  was  dark  at  the  time.  I  heard  an  un- 
nsoal  noise— a  rushing  aft  toward  the  quarter 
deek:  I  said  to  the  commander,  ^Ood!  I  be- 
liere  they  are  coming.'  I  had  one  of  Colt's 
IMstols,  which  I  immediately  drew  and  cocked : 
the  commander  said  his  pistols  were  below.  I 
jmnped  on  the  trunk,  and  ran  forward  to  meet 
them.  As  I  was  going  along  I  sung  out  to 
them  not  to  come  aft  I  told  them  I  would 
blow  the  first  man's  brains  out  who  would  put 
his  foot  on  the  quarter  deck.  I  held  my  pistol 
pomted  at  the  tallest  man  that  I  saw  in  the 
starboard  gangway,  and  I  think  Mr.  Rodgers 
nmg  oat  to  me,  that  he  was  sending  the  men 
aft  to  the  mast  rope.  I  then  told  them  they 
must  haye  no  such  unusual  moyements  on  board 
the  Teasel :  what  they  did,  they  must  do  in  their 
nana]  manner :  they  knew  the  state  of  the  yes- 
eel,  and  might  get  their  brains  blown  out  before 
thej  were  aware  of  it  Some  other  short  re- 
marks, I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  what  they 
were,  and  ordered  them  to  come  aft  and  man 
the  mast  rope:  to  moye  quietly.*^  To  finish 
this  yiew  of  Mr.  Oanseyoort's  self-possession, 
uid  the  yalue  of  his  "belief,"  it  is  only  neces- 
aaiy  to  know  that,  besides  letting  off  his  pistol 
when  Cromwell  was  arrested,  he  swore  before 


the  court  that,  "I  had  an  idea  that  he  (Crom- 
well) meant  to  take  me  overboard  with  him," 
when  they  shook  hands  under  the  gallows  yard 
arm,  and  under  that  idea,  **  turned  my  arm  to 
get  clear  of  his  grasp." 

The  two  non-combatants,  purser  Heiskill  and 
assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  come  in  for  high  ap- 
plause, although  for  the  low  business  of  watch- 
ing the  crew  and  guarding  the  prisoners.  The 
report  thus  brings  them  forward : 

^  Where  all,  without  exception,  haye  behayed 
admirably,  it  might  seem  inyidious  to  particu- 
larize :  yet  I  cannot  refrain  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  noble  conduct  of  purser  U.  W.  Heis- 
kill, and  passed  assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  for 
the  seryices  which  they  so  freely  yielded  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  immediate  duties." 

The  only  specification  of  this  noble  conduct^ 
and  of  these  seryices  beyond  their  proper 
sphere,  which  is  giyen  in  the  report,  is  con> 
tained  in  this  sentence : 

^  Both  he  and  Mr.  Heiskill  cheerfully  obeyed 
my  orders  to  go  perpetually  armed,  to  keep 
a  regular  watch,  to  guard  the  prisoners :  the 
worst  weather  could  not  driye  them  fh)m  their 
posts,  or  draw  from  their  lips  a  murmur." 

To  these  specifications  of  noble  conduct,  and 
extra  sendee,  might  haye  been  added  those  of 
eaye»-dropping  and  delation — capacity  to  find 
the  same  symptoms  of  guilt  in  opposite  words 
and  acts — sitting  in  council  to  judge  three 
men  whom  they  had  agreed  with  Ganseyoort 
two  days  before  to  hang  if  necessary  to  make 
more  arrests,  and  which  arrests,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  made  with  their  concurrence  and  fUl 
approbation.  Finally,  he  might  haye  told  that 
this  Heiskill  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  reye- 
lation  of  the  mutinous  and  piratical  plot  He 
was  the  purser  of  whom  Wales  was  the  stew- 
ard, and  to  whom  Wales  reyealed  the  plot — ho 
then  reyealing  to  Ganseyoort — and  Ganseyoort 
to  Mackenzie.  It  was,  then,  through  his  subor- 
dinate (and  who  was  then  stealing  his  liquor) 
and  himself  that  the  plot  was  detected. 

A  general  presentation  of  goyemment  thanks 
to  all  the  ofBcers,  is  next  requested  by  the  lieu- 
tenant: 

^  I  respectfully  request  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Nayy  Department  may  be  presented  to  all  the 
ofBcers  of  the  Somers,  for  their  exertions  in  the 
critical  situation  in  which  she  has  been  placed. 
It  is  true  they  haye  but  performed  their  duty, 
but  they  haye  performed  it  with  fidelity  and 
zeaL" 
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The  puner'B  stewsrd,  Wales,  is  then  special- 
ly and  enoomiastieally  presented,  and  a  specific 
reward  solicited  for  him : 


<*  I  respectfully  submit,  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Wales, 
by  his  coolness,  his  nresence  of  mind,  and  his 
fidelity,  has  rendered  to  the  American  naTv  a 
memorable  service.  I  had  a  trifling  dif9culty 
with  him,  not  discreditable  to  his  character,  on 
the  preyious  cruise  to  Porto  Rico— on  that  ac- 
count he  was  sought  out,  and  tampered  with. 
But  he  was  honest,  patriotia  humane ;  he  re- 
sisted temptation,  was  faithful  to  his  flag,  and 
was  instrumental  in  saving  it  from  dishonor. 
A  pursership  in  the  naty,  or  a  handsome  pecu- 
niary reward,  would  after  all  be  an  inconsider- 
able recompense,  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  services." 

Of  this  individual  the  commander  had  pre- 
viously reported  a  contrivance  to  make  a  mis- 
take in  doubling  the  aUowed  quantity  of  brandy 
carried  out  on  the  cruise,  saying :  *^  By  accident, 
as  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  but  subsequent 
developments  would  rather  go  to  prove  by  de- 
sign, he  (Wales)  had  contrived  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  the  supply  of  brandy  was  ordered 
from  two  different  groceries ;  thus  doubling  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  taken."  Of  this  dou- 
ble supply  of  brandy  thus  contrived  to  be  taken 
out,  the  commander  reports  Wales  for  continual 
*^ $tealxng^^  of  it — alwajrs  adding  that  he  was 
seduced  into  these  ''thefts"  by  Spencer.  Be- 
ing a  temperance  man,  the  commander  eschews 
the  use  of  this  brandy  on  board,  except  furtive- 
ly for  the  corruption  of  the  crew  by  Spencer 
through  the  seduction  of  the  steward :  thus : 
^  None  of  the  brandy  was  used  in  the  mess,  and 
all  of  it  is  still  on  board  except  what  was  stolen 
by  the  steward  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  drank  by  him,  and  those  he  endeavored  to 
oormpt"  By  his  own  story  this  Wales  comes 
under  the  terms  of  Lord  Hale's  idea  of  a  ''des- 
perate villain  " — a  fellow  who  Joms  in  a  crime, 
gets  the  confidence  of  accomplices,  then  informs 
upon  them,  gets  them  hanged,  and  receives  a 
reward.  This  was  the  conduct  of  Wales  upon 
his  own  showing :  and  of  such  informers  the 
pious  and  mild  Lord  Hale  judicially  declared 
his  abhorrence — ^held  their  swearing  unworthy 
of  credit  unless  corroborated — said  that  they 
had  done  mofe  mischief  in  getting  innocent  peo- 
ple punished  than  they  had  eyer  done  good  in 
bringing  criminals  to  justice.  Upon  this  view 
of  his  conduct,  then,  this  Wales  comes  under 
the  legal  idea  of  a  desperate  villain.    Legal  pre- 


sumptions would  leave  him  in  this  ettegorf ; 
but  the  steward  and  the  onnmsnder  hive  not 
left  it  there.    They  have  lifted  a  oorno'  of  the 
curtain  whidi  conceals  an  unmentioiiiUe  tniis- 
action,  to  which  these  two  persons  were  putieg 
— ^which  was  heard  o^  but  not  understood  bjr 
the  crew — which  was  hugger-muggered  into  a 
settlement  between  them  sbout  tlie  time  of 
Spencer's  arrest,  though  originating  the  pre- 
ceding cnuse — ^which  neither  would  expkiih- 
which  no  one  could  name — and  of  which  Heis- 
kin,  the  intermediate  between  his  steward  and 
the  commander,  could  know  nothing  except 
that  it  was  of  a  "delicate  nature,"  and  that  it 
had  been  settled  between  theuL    Tbefinthint 
of  this  mysterious  transaction  was  in  the  ood- 
mander's  report — In  hia  proud  oommeDdatiaa 
of  this  steward  for  a  porBership  in  the  United 
States  Navy — and  evidently  to  rehabilitate  his 
witness,  and  to  get  a  new  lidc  at  Spencer.  Tbe 
hint  runs  thus :  "I  had  a  trifling  difficoltj,  not 
discreditable  to  his  character,  on  the  prenons 
cruise  to  Porto  Rico."    On  the  trial  the  purser 
Heiskill  was  interrogated  as  to  the  satore  of 
this  difficulty  between  his  subordinate  and  his 
superior.    To  the  question — ^"  Did  he  knov  any 
thing,  and  what,  about  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  steward  and  the  cmnmander  at  Por- 
to Rico?"  he  answered,  «  he  knew  there  was  i 
misunderstanding,  which  Wales  toM  lum  vts 
explained  to  the  satisfiustion  of  the  conunander." 
To  the  further  question,  "  Was  it  of  a  deUcate 
nature?"  the  answer  was,  "yes,  ar."   To  the 
further  question,  as  to  the  time  when  this  mis- 
understanding was  setUed  ?    the  poiKr  an- 
swered :  "  I  do  not  know — some  time  since.  I 
believe."    Asked  if  it  was  before  the  aiR$t? 
he  answers :  "I  think  Mr.  WakiS  spoke  of  ths 
matter  before  the  arrest"    Pressed  to  teOL  if  it 
was  shortly  before  the  arrest,  the  purser  wool<J 
neither  give  a  long  nor  a  short  time,  hut  igncred 
the  inquiry  with  the  declaration,  "I  won't  pre 
tend  to  fix  upon  a  time."    Wales  himself  iDte^ 
rogated  before  the  court,  as  to  the  ftctofthi^ 
misunderstanding,  and  also  as  to  what  it  va^- 
admitted  the  foct,  but  refused  its  diadosmr. 
His  answer,  as  it  stands  in  the  ofBosI  report  of 
the  trial  is:  "I  had  a  difficult,  hut  decline  to 
explain  it"    And  the  obliging  court  sahmitted 

to  the  contempt  of  this  answer. 

Left  without  mformation  in  a  case  so  myste- 
rious, and  denied  explanation  from  those  wb^ 
could  give  it,  history  can  only  deal  with  the 
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licts  as  known,  and  with  the  inferences  fairiy 
resulting  from  them ;  and,  therefore,  can  only 
Bay,  that  there  was  an  old  affair  hetween  the 
eommander  and  the  parser's  steward,  originatr 
iiig  in  a  previous  yoyage,  and  settled  in  this 
one,  and  settled  before  the  arrest  of  midship- 
man Spencer ;  and  secondly,  that  the  affair  was 
of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  to  avoid  explanation 
from  either  party.  Now  the  word  ^  delicate  " 
in  this  connection,  implies  something  which  can- 
not be  discossed  without  danger — something 
which  will  not  bear  handling,  or  exposure — and 
m  which  silence  and  reserve  are  the  only  es- 
capes from  a  detection  worse  than  any  suspi- 
cion. And  thus  stands  before  history  the  in- 
former upon  the  young  Spencer — the  thief  of 
brandies,  the  desperate  villain  according  to 
Lord  Hale's  classification,  and  the  culprit  of 
mmientionable  crime,  according  to  his  own  im- 
plied admission.  Yet  this  man  is  recommended 
for  a  pursership  in  the  United  States  navy,  or  a 
handsome  pecuniary  reward;  while  any  court 
in  Christendom  would  have  committed  him  for 
perjury,  on  his  own  showing,  in  his  swearing 
before  the  ooort-martiaL 

Sergeant  Michael  H.  Garty  is  then  brought 
forward;  thus: 

'^  Of  the  conduct  of  Sergeant  Michael  H.  Gai^ 
ty  (of  the  marines)  I  will  only  say  it  was  wor- 
thy of  the  noble  corps  to  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  belong.  Confined  to  his  hammock 
by  a  malady  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous, 
at  the  moment  when  the  conspiracy  was  di»- 
coTered.  he  rose  upon  his  feet  a  well  man. 
Througnout  the  whole  period,  from  the  da^  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  arrest  to  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and  mitil  the  remo^  of  the  mutineers,  his  con- 
duct was  calm,  steady,  and  soldierlike.  But 
vrhm  his  duty  was  done,  and  health  was  no 
longer  indispensable  to  its  performance,  his 
malady  returned  upon  him.  and  he  is  still  in  his 
hammook.  In  view  of  this  fine  conduct,  I  re- 
Bpectfiilly  recommend  that  Sergeant  Garty  be 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  ma- 
rine corps.  Should  I  pass  without  dishonor 
through  the  ordeal  which  probably  awaits  me, 
and  attain  in  due  time  to  the  command  of  a 
Teasel  entitled  to  a  marine  officer,  I  ask  no  bet- 
ter fortune  than  to  have  the  services  of  Ser- 
geant Garty  in  that  capacity." 

Now  here  is  something  like  a  miracle.  A 
bedridden  man  to  rise  np  a  well  man  the  mo- 
ment his  country  needed  his  services,  and  to 
remain  a  well  man  to  the  last  moment  those 
serrices  required,  and  then  to  fidl  down  a  bed- 
ridden man  agun.    Such  a  miracle  implies  a 


divine  interposition  which  could  only  be  bot- 
tomed on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  intended 
crime,  and  a  special  care  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
quite  improbable  in  itself  and  its  verity  entire- 
ly marred  by  answers  of  this  sergeant  to  cer- 
tain questions  before  the  court-martial.  Thus : 
''When  were  you  on  the  sick  list  in  the  last 
cruise ? "  Answer:  '^  I  was  twice  on  the  list : 
the  last  time  about  two  days."  Now  these  two 
days  must  be  that  hammock  confinement  from 
the  return  of  the  malady  which  immediately 
ensued  on  the  removal  of  the  mutineers  (the 
twelve  fh>m  the  Somers  to  the  North  Carolina 
guardship  at  New  York),  and  which  seemed  as 
chronic  and  permanent  as  it  was  before  the 
arrest  Questioned  further,  whether  he  ^re- 
mained in  his  hammock  the  evening  of  Spen- 
cer's arrest  ?  "  the  answer  is,  "  Yes,  sir :  I  was 
m  and  out  of  it  all  that  night"  So  that  the 
rising  up  a  well  man  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  instantaneous  as  the  commander's  re- 
port would  imply.  The  sergeant  gives  no  ac- 
count of  this  malady  which  confined  him  to  his 
hammock  in  the  marvellous  way  the  commander 
reports.  He  never  mentioned  it  until  it  was 
dragged  out  of  him  on  cross-examination.  He 
was  on  the  sick  list  That  does  not  imply  bed- 
ridden. Men  are  put  on  the  sick  list  for  a 
slight  indisposition :  in  fact,  to  save  them  from 
sickness.  Truth  is,  this  Garty  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  class  of  which  every  service 
contains  some  specbnens— -scamps  who  have  a 
pain,  and  get  on  the  sick  list  when  dntj  runs 
hard ;  and  who  have  no  pain,  and  get  on  the 
well  list,  as  soon  as  there  is  something  pleasant 
to  do.  In  this  case  the  sergeant  seems  to  have 
had  a  pleasant  occupation  fhym  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  fulfilled  it,  and  from  the  happy- 
relief  which  it  procured  him  from  his  malady 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  That  occupation  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  baling  business.  It  was 
he  who  attended  to  the  wearing  and  fitting  of 
the  bags— seeing  that  they  w&ee  punctually  put 
on  when  a  prisoner  was  made,  tightly  tied  over 
the  head  of  nights,  and  snugly  drawn  round  the 
neck  during  the  day.  To  this  was  added  eaves- 
dropping and  delating,  and  swearing  before  all 
the  courts,  and  in  this  style  before  the  council 
of  officers :  **  Thinks  there  are  some  persons  at 
large  that  would  voluntarily  assist  the  prisoners 
if  they  had  an  opportunity."— "  Thinks  if  the 
prisoners  were  at  luge  the  brig  would  certainly 
be  in  great  danger."—^  Thinks  there  are  per- 
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sons  adrift  yet,  who,  if  opportunity  offered, 
would  rescue  the  prisoners." — "Thinks  the 
vessel  would  be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and 
Small  were  put  to  death." — ^  Thinks  Cromwell 
a  desperate  fellow." — ^'^  Thinks  their  object 
(that  of  Cromwell  and  Spencer),  in  taking 
slavers,  would  be  to  convert  them  to  their  own 
use,  and  not  to  suppress  the  slave  trade." 
All  this  was  swearing  like  a  sensible  witness, 
who  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  would  furnish 
it  It  covered  all  the  desired  points.  More 
arrests  were  wanted  at  that  time  to  justify  the 
hanging  of  the  prisoners  on  hand :  he  thinks 
more  arrests  ought  to  be  made.  The  fear  of  a 
rescue  was  wanted :  he  thinks  there  will  be  a 
tescue  attempted.  The  execution  of  the  pris- 
oners is  wanted :  he  thinks  the  vessel  would  be 
safer  if  they  were  all  three  put  to  death.  And 
it  was  for  these  noble  services — haggling  pris- 
oners, eavesdropping,  delating,  swearing  to  what 
was  wanted — that  this  sergeant  had  his  marvel- 
lous rise-up  from  a  hammock,  and  was  now 
recommended  for  an  officer  of  marines.  His- 
tory repulses  the  marvel  which  the  oonunander 
reports.  A  kind  Providence  may  interpose  for 
the  safety  of  men  and  ships,  but  not  through 
an  agent  who  is  to  bag  and  suffocate  innocent 
men — to  eaves-drop  and  delate — to  swear  in 
all  places,  and  just  what  was  wanted — all  by 
thoughts,  and  without  any  thing  to  bottom  a 
thought  upon.  Certainly  this  Sergeant  Garty, 
fW>m  his  stomach  for  swearing,  must  have  some- 
thing in  common,  besides  nativity,  with  Mr. 
Jemmy  O'Brien;  and,  from  his  alacrity  and 
diligence  in  taking  care  of  prisoners,  would 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  school  of  the  &- 
mous  Major  Sirr,  of  Irish  rebellion  memory. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Perry,  the  commander's  derk  and 
nephew,  the  same  whose  blunder  in  giving  the 
order  about  the  mast  occasioned  it  to  break ; 
and,  in  breaking,  to  become  a  sign  of  the  plot- 
ting, mutiny,  and  piracy;  and  the  same  that 
held  the  watch  to  mark  the  ten  minutes  that 
Spencer  was  to  live :  this  young  gentleman  was 
not  forgotten,  but  came  in  liberaUy  for  praise 
and  spoil — ^the  spoil  of  the  young  man  whose 
messmate  he  had  been,  against  whom  he  had 
testified,  and  whose  minutes  he  had  counted, 
and  proehdmed  when  out : 

'^  If  I  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  have  had  any  merit  in  preserving  the 
Somers  from  those  treasonable  toils  by  which 
-*^  had  been  surrounded  since  and  bmre  her 


departure  from  the  United  States,  I  respecdoDj 
request  that  it  may  accrue  without  resci'^atkm 
for  my  nephew  0.  H.  Perry,  now  derk  on  board 
the  Somers,  and  that  his  name  may  be  pluxd 
on  the  register  in  the  name  left  vacuit  by  the 
treason  of  Mr.  Spencer.  I  think,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, if  necessary,  might  be  obtained  to  an- 
thorise  the  appointment" 

All  these  recommendations  for  rewaxd  ind 
promotion,  bespeak  an  obliquify  of  meotil 
vision,  eqmvalent  to  an  aberration  of  the  mud; 
and  this  last  one,  obliquitous  as  any,  sopcnddB 
an  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  in  deBundiif 
the  spoil  of  the  slain  for  the  reward  of  anepber 
who  had  promoted  the  death  of  which  he  wai 
claiming  the  benefit  The  request  wis  reroltr 
ing !  and,  what  is  equally  revolting^  it  wm 
granted.  But  worse  stilL  An  act  of  Conpta 
at  that  time  forbid  the  i^pdntment  of  more 
midshipmen,  of  which  there  were  then  too 
many,  unless  to  fill  vacandes :  henoe  tlie  re- 
quest of  the  commander,  that  his  Bephev^ 
name  may  take  the  place  in  the  Naty  B^pBter 
of  the  name  left  vacant  by  the  "freofoa"  of 
Mr.  Spencer ! 

The  commander,  through  all  his  vitnesMB, 
had  multiplied  proofe  on  the  attempts  of  Speih 
cer  to  corrupt  the  crew  by  largesses  laTished 
upon  them — such  -as  tobacco,  segars,  outs,  six- 
pences thrown  among  the  boys,  and  two  beak- 
notes  given  to  Cromwell  on  the  coast  of  A6ici 
to  send  home  to  his  wife  before  the  bank  ftiki 
Now  what  were  the  temptations  on  the  other 
side  ?  What  the  inducements  to  the  witoeaei 
and  actors  in  this  foul  busineaB  to  swear  op  to 
the  maik  which  Mackenaie's  acquittal  and  tfaor 
promotion  required  ?  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fca- 
imore  Cooper,  the  historian,  here  present  thcm- 
sdves  as  those  of  an  experienced  man  speekiif 
with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  acqntintimy 
with  human  nature : 

<<  While  on  this  point  we  will  show  the  ex- 
tent of  tiie  temptations  that  were  thns  ioooB- 
sideratdy  placed  before  the  minds  of  these  w» 
— what  preferment  they  had  reason  ^J^ 
would  be  accorded  to  them  should  Mackemin 
conduct  be  approved,  viz.:  Garty,  from  the 
ranks,  to  be  an  officer,  with  twenty -five  dollars 
per  month,  and  fifty  cents  ^  diem  ntioof : 
and  the  prospect  w  promotkm.  Wales,  froa 
purser's  steward,  at  eighteen  doUars  a  mooth, 
to  quarterdeck  rank,  and  fifteen  hundred  do*- 
lars  per  annum.  Browning,  Collins,  and  Stew- 
art, peUy  officers,  at  nhietcen  doUars  a  mth, 
to  be  boatswains^  with  seven  hundred  dolton 
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per  annum.  King,  Anderson,  and  Rogers,  pet- 
ty officers,  at  nineteen  dollars  a  month,  to  be 
rmmers,  at  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annunu 
Dickinson,  petty  officer^  at  nineteen  dollars  a 
month,  to  be  carpenter,  with  seyen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum/' 

Such  was  the  list  of  temptations  placed  before 
the  witnesses  by  Commander  Mackeniie,  and 
which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  suppose 
were  without  their  influence  on  most  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  commander  could  not  close  his  list  of 
reeommendations  for  reward  without  saying 
something  of  himselfl     He  asked  for  nothing 
specifically,   but    expected    approbation,   and 
looked  forward  to  regular  promotion,  while 
gratified  at  the  promotions  which  his  subordi- 
nates should  reoelTe^  and  which  would  redound 
to  his  own  honor.    He  did  not  ask  for  a  court 
of  inquiry,  or  a  oourt-martud,  but  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  deprecate  them.    The  Secreta- 
ry of  the  NaTy  immediately  ordered  a  court  of 
inquiry — a  court  of  three  ojficers  to  report  upon 
the  tKis  of  the  case,  and  to  give  their  opinion. 
There  was  no  propriety  in  this   proceeding. 
The  fiusts  were  admitted,  and  the  law  fixed  their 
character.     Three  prisoners  had  been  hanged 
without  trial,  and  the  law  holds  that  to  be 
murder  untfl  reduced  by  a  judicial  trial  to  a 
lower  degree  of  offence — to  manslaughter,  ex- 
CQsable,  or  justifiable  homicide.     The  finding 
of  the  court  was  strongly  in  fayor  of  the  com- 
mander; and  unless  this  finding  and  opinion 
were  disapproved  by  the  President,  no  farther 
militaiy  proceeding  should  be  had — no  court- 
inartial  ordered — ^the  object  of  the  inquiry  be- 
iqg  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  necessity 
for  one.    The  necessity  being  negatived,  and 
that  opinion  approved  by  the  President^  there 
was  no  military  rule  of  action  which  could  go 
on  to  a  court-martial :  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment such  a  court  was  immediately  ordered — 
and  assembled  with  such  precipitation  that  the 
jndge  advocate  was  in  no  condition  to  go  on 
with  the  trial ;  and,  up  to  the  tlurd  day  of  its 
sitting,  was  vrithout  the  means  of  proceeding 
with  the  prosecution ;  and  for  his  justification 
in  not  being  able  to  go  on,  and  in  asking  some 
delay,  the  judge  advocate,  Wm.  H.  Norris,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore,  submitted  to  the  court  this  state- 
ment in  writing : 

"  The  jndse  advocate  states  to  the  court  that 
he  has  not  been  furnished  by  the  department, 


as  yet,  vrith  any  list  of  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  government :  that  he  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  any  of  the  witnesses, 
of  whose  names  he  is  even  entirely  ignorant, 
except  by  rumor  in  respect  to  a  few  of  tiiem ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  would  need  time  to  pre- 
pare the  case  by  conversation  with  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  brig  Somers,  before  he  can  com* 
menoe  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  jndge  advocate  has  issued  two  subpoenas, 
duces  tecum,  for  the  record  in  the  case  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  into  the  aUeged  mutiny,  which 
have  not  yet  been  returned,  and  by  which  re- 
cord he  could  have  been  notified  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  fiicts  to  constitute  the  case  of  the 
government." 

The  judge  advocate  then  begged  a  delay, 
which  was  granted,  until  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  day.  Here  then  was  a  precipitation,  un- 
heard of  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  of  any  real  prosecu- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  precipitancy  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  inquiry,  as  the  public  interest 
requires  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  fiur 
and  impartiaL  The  cause  of  it  then  was  this : 
The  widow  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
his  last  dying  message,  that  he  was  innocent, 
undertook  to  have  Mackenzie  prosecuted  before 
the  dvil  tribunals  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. Sho  made  three  attempts,  all  in  vain. 
One  judge,  to  whom  an  application  for  a  war- 
rant was  made,  declined  to  grant  it,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  attend  to  that  case — giving  a 
written  answer  to  that  effect.  A  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  issue  war- 
rants in  all  criminal  cases,  refused  one  in  this 
case,  because,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  no  authori- 
ty to  act  in  a  military  case.  The  attempt  was 
then  made  in  the  United  States  district  court, 
New  York,  to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  find  an 
indictment :  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  a  civil  tribunal  to  in- 
terfere with  matters  which  were  depending  be- 
fore a  naval  tribunal :  in  consequence  of  which 
instruction  the  bill  was  ignored.  Upon  this 
instruction  of  the  court  the  historian,  Cooper, 
well  remarks :  "  That  after  examining  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
case  belonged  exclusivelj^to  the  civil  tribunals." 
Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Mackenzie  was 
run  so  precipitately  before  the  oourt-martiaL 
It  was  to  shelter  him  by  an  acquittal  there : 
and  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  being  got  hold 
of  by  some  dvil  tribunal,  before  tho  oourt-mar- 
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tial  could  be  oigvuuiedy  that  he  pasaed  the  in- 
tenrening  daya  between  the  two  oourta  ^^  in  a 
bailiwick  where  the  ordinary  criminal  process 
oould  not  reach  him." — (Cooper's  Reyiew  of 
the  TriaL)  When  the  trial  actually  came  on, 
the  judge  adyocate  was  about  as  bad  off  as  he 
was  the  first  day.  He  had  a  list  of  witnesses. 
They  were  Mackenzie's  officers — and  refiised  to 
oouTerse  with  him  on  the  nature  of  their  testi- 
mony. He  stated  their  refusal  to  the  court — 
declared  himself  without  knowledge  to  conduct 
the  case— and  likened  himself  to  a  new  comer 
in  a  house,  having  a  bunch  of  keys  giyen  to 
him,  without  information  of  the  lock  to  which 
each  bdonged-^so  that  he  must  try  e?ery  lock 
with  eyery  key  before  he  oould  find  oat  the 
right  one. 

The  hurried  assemblage  of  the  court  being 
shown,  its  composition  becomes  a  fiur  subject 
of  inquiry.  The  record  shows  that  three  offi- 
cers were  excused  from  senring  on  their  own 
application  after  being  detailed  as  members  of 
the  court ;  and  the  information  of  the  day  made 
known  that  another  was  ezeused  before  he  was 
officially  detailed.  The  same  history  of  the  day 
informs  that  these  four  avoided  the  service  be- 
cause they  had  opinions  against  the  accused. 
That  was  all  right  in  them.  Mackenzie  was 
entitled  to  an  impartial  trial,  although  he  al- 
lowed his  victims  no  trial  at  all.  But  how  was 
it  on  the  other  side  ?  any  one  excused  there  for 
opinions  in  favor  of  the  accused  ?  None !  and 
history  said  there  were  members  on  the  court 
strongly  in  fiivor  of  him— as  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  too  visibly  prove.  Engaged  in  the 
case  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  judge  advo- 
cate confined  himself  to  the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  merely  proving  the  hanging  without 
trial ;  and  then  left  the  field  to  the  accused.  It 
was  occupied  in  great  force— a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  all  the  reports  of  Mackenzie  himself 
all  the  statements  before  the  council  of  officers 
— all  sorts  of  illegal,  irrelevant,  impertinent  or 
frivolous  testimony — every  thing  that  oould  be 
found  against  the  dead  since  their  death,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  before — assumption  or  assertion  of 
any  fact  or  inference  wanted — questions  put  not 
only  leading  to  tha  answer  wanted,  but  affirming 
the  fact  wanted— all  the  persons  served  as  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  agents  or  instruments  in 
the  murders — Mackenzie  himself  submitting  his 
own  statements  before  the  court :  such  was  the 
trial  t  and  the  issue  was  conformable  to  such  a 


farrago  of  illegalities^  absurdities,  frivolitiei,  im- 
pertinences and  wickednesses.  He  was  toquit- 
ted ;  but  in  the  lowest  fonn  oi  acquittal  kntmn 
to  court-nuulial  proceedings.  ''Not  proTen," 
was  the  equivocal  mode  of  saying  "nol|;inlty  :^ 
three  members  of  the  court  were  in  isTor  of 
conviction  for  murder.  The  findmg  was  birelj 
pennitted  to  stand  by  the  President  To  ap- 
prove, or  disprove  court-martial  proeeedii^  ii 
the  regular  course :  the  President  did  ndtlier. 
The  official  promulgation  of  the  proceedings 
wound  up  with  this  unusual  and  equifocd■D^ 
tion:  ''As  these  charges  involved  the  life  of  the 
accused,  and  as  the  finding  is  in  his  Ikvor,  kii 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  as  m  the  irnkfOQi 
case  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  befeie  a  mfl 
court)  and  there  is  no  power  wfaieh  csd  ooosti> 
tutionally  deprive  him  of  that  benefit  Tbi 
finding^  therefore^  is  simply  coii/Srsied^  and  ctf* 
ried  into  effect  without  any  expression  of  aiipro- 
bation  or  disapprobation  on  the  put  of  tbe 
President :  no  such  expression  being  mamaij.^ 
No  acquittal  could  be  of  lower  oidn;  or  ha 
honorable.  The  trial  continued  tvo  nooths; 
and  that  long  time  was  chiefly  monopoliKd  by 
the  defence,  which  became  in  fiict  a  trial  of  tbe 
dead— who,  having  no  trial  while  alire^  bad  an 
ample  one  of  sixty  days  after  their  deaths.  Of 
course  they  were  convicted— the  dead  and  the 
absent  being  always  in  the  wrong.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  two  eminent  eoo^ 
sel  of  New  York— Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Batler 
and  Charles  O'Connor,  Esqs.,— applied  to  the 
court  at  the  instance  of  the  father  of  the  jomc 
Spencerto  be  aUowed  to  sit  by,  and  put  (jotf- 
tions  approved  by  the  court ;  and  oftr  soggce- 
tions  and  comments  on  the  testimony  when  it 
was  concluded.  This  request  was  entered  oo 
the  minutes,  and  refused.  So  that  at  the  kng 
post  mortem  trial  which  was  given  to  the  boy 
after  his  death,  the  fiither  was  not  allowed  (o 
ask  one  question  in  fiivor  of  his  son. 

And  here  two  remarks  require  to  be  nade^ 
—first,  as  to  that  fiuthful  promise  of  the  Con- 
mander  Mackensie  to  send  to  his  parents  the 
dying  message  of  the  young  Spencer:  not  a 
word  was  ever  sent !  all  was  sent  to  the  Xan^ 
Department  and  the  newspapers!  and  the 
"  fiuthful  promise,"  and  the  moving  appeal  to 
the  "  feelings  of  nature,"  turn  out  to  hate  been 
a  mere  device  to  get  a  chance  to  make  a  import 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  confesioes  to 
justify  the  previous  condemiiation  end  the  pi«- 
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haog;iiig.  Secondly:  That  the  Seo- 
retiiy  despatched  a  man-of-war  immediately  on 
the  return  of  Mackenme  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
to  capture  the  confederate  pirates  (according  to 
Wales's  testimony),  who  were  waiting  there  for 
the  yoong  Spencer  and  the  Somers.  A  bootless 
enind.  The  island  was  found,  and  the  pines ; 
Int  DO  pirates !  nor  news  of  any  for  near  twenty 
yean  I  Thus  fiuled  the  indispensable  point  in 
the  whole  piratical  plot :  but  without  balking  in 
the  least  degree  the  raging  current  of  uniyersal 
belief: 

The  trial  of  Mackenzie  being  oyer,  and  he 
ioquitted,  the  trial  of  the  rest  of  the  implicated 
crew— the  twelve  mutineers  in  irons — ^wonld 
DatoitUy  come  on ;  and  the  court  remained  in 
seenoD  for  that  purpose.    The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  written  to  the  judge  adyocate  to  prc^ 
oeed  against  such  of  them  as  he  thought  proper : 
the  jadge  adTOcate  referred  that  question  to  Mac- 
kenzie, giving  him  the  option  to  choose  any  one 
he  pleased  to  carry  on  the  prosecutions.    He 
chose  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
his  own  counsel  on  his  triaL    Mai*lf<>nMA  was 
acquitted  on  the  28th  of  March:  the  court  re- 
mained in  session  until  the  1st  of  April:  the 
judge  advocate  heard  nothing  from  Mackenzie 
with  respect  to  the  prosecutions.    On  that  day 
Mackenzie  not  being  present,  he  was  sent  for. 
He  was  not  to  be  found !  and  the  provost  mar- 
shal ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  thirty  miles  o(L    This 
was  aa  abandonment  of  the  prosecutions,  and  in 
a  Toy  umnilitary  way — by  running  away  from 
them,  and  saying  nothing  to  any  body.    The 
ooort  was  then  dissolved — ^the  prisoners  ro- 
Ifiued— and  the  innocence  of  the  twelve  stood 
c<>n&8sed  by  the  recreancy  of  their  fugitive  pro- 
Becotor.   It  was  a  confession  of  the  innocence  of 
Spencer,  Small,  and  Cromwell ;  for  he  was  tried 
for  the  three  murders  together.    The  trial  of 
Mackenzie  had  been  their  acquittal  in  the  eyes 
^  persons  accustomed  to  analyze  evidence,  and 
to  detect  perjuries  in  made-up  stories.    But  the 
Qi^nes  could  form  no  such  analysis.     With 
them  the  confessions  were  conclusive,  though 
ioTalidated  by  contradictions,  and  obtained,  if 
obtamed  at  aU,  under  a  refinement  of  terror  and 
oppression  which  has  no  parallel  on  the  deck  of 
^  pirate.    When  has  such  a  machinery  of  tenor 
been  contrived  to  shock  and  torture  a  helpless 
^i^tim?    Sudden  snnunciation  of  death  in  the 
iittdat  of  preparations  to  taice  life :  ten  minutes 


allowed  to  live,  and  these  ten  minutes  taken  up 
with  interruptions.  An  imp  of  darkness  in  the 
shape  of  a  naval  o£3cer  in  ftill  uniform,  squat 
down  at  his  side,  writing  and  whispering ;  and 
evidently  making  out  a  tale  which  was  to  mur- 
der the  character  in  order  to  justify  the  murder 
of  the  body.  Commander  Mackenzie  had  once 
lived  a  year  in  Spain,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  its 
manners  and  customs,  as  a  ^^  Young  American." 
He  must  have  read  of  the  manner  in  which  con- 
fessions were  obtained  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  If  he  had,  he  showed  himself  an 
apt  scholar ;  if  not,  he  showed  a  genius  for  the 
business  from  which  the  fkmiliars  of  the  Holy 
Office  m%ht  have  taken  instruction. 

Spencer's  real  design  was  clearly  deducible 
even  from  the  tenors  of  the  vile  swearing  against 
him.  He  meant  to  quit  the  navy  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  obtain  a  vessel  in  some 
way,  and  go  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
— ^to  lead  some  wild  life  therej  but  not  pirati- 
cal, as  there  is  neither  prey  nor  shelter  for 
pirates  in  that  quarter.  This  he  was  often  say- 
ing to  the  crew,  and  to  this  his  list  of  names  re- 
ferred— mixed  up  with  foolish  and  even  vicious 
talk  about  piracy.  His  first  and  his  last  answer 
was  the  same — ^that  it  was  all  a  joke.  The  an- 
swer of  Small  was  the  same  when  he  was  ar- 
rested; and  it  was  well  brought  out  by  the 
judge  advocate  in  incessant  questions  during 
the  two  months'  trial,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle soul  of  the  crew,  except  Wales,  that  ever 
heard  Spencer  mention  one  word  about  mutiny  i 
and  not  one,  inclusive  of  Wales,  that  ever  heard 
one  man  of  the  vessel  speak  of  a  rescue  of  the 
prisoners.  Remaining  long  in  command  of  the 
vessel  as  Mackenzie  did,  and  with  all  his  power 
to  punish  or  reward,  and  allowed  as  he  was  to 
bring  Ibrward  all  that  he  was  able  to  find  since 
the  deaths  of  the  men,  yet  he  could  not  find  one 
man  to  swear  to  these  essential  points ;  so  that 
in  a  crew  steeped  in  mutiny,  there  was  not  a 
soul  that  had  heard  of  it !  in  a  crew  determined 
upon  a  rescue  of  prisoners,  there  was  not  one 
that  ever  heard  the  word  pronounced.  The 
state  of  the  brig,  after  the  arrests,  was  that  of 
crazy  cowardice  and  insane  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers — of  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  crew.  Armed  with 
revolvers,  cutlasses  and  swords,  the  officers 
prowled  through  the  vessel,  ready  to  shoot  any 
one  that  gave  them  a  fright— the  weapon  gene- 
rally codced  for  instant  work.    Besides  the  offi* 
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oers,  low  wretches,  m  Wales  and  Garty,  were 
armed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  smn- 
mary  power  oyer  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
crew.  The  Tessel  was  turned  into  a  laboratory 
of  spies,  informers,  eayesdroppers  and  delators. 
Every  word,  look,  sign,  movement,  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  was  equally  a  proof  of  guilt.  If  the 
men  were  quick  about  their  duty,  it  was  to 
cover  up  their  guilt :  if  slow,  it  was  to  defy  the 
officers.  If  they  talked  loud,  it  was  insolence : 
if  low,  it  was  plotting.  If  collected  in  knots,  it 
was  to  be  ready  to  make  a  rush  at  the  vessel : 
if  keeping  single  and  silent,  it  was  because, 
knowing  their  guilt,  they  feigned  aversion  to 
escape  suspicion.  Belief  was  all  that  was 
wanted  from  any  delator.  Belief  without  a 
circumstance  to  found  it  upon,  and  even  con- 
trary to  circumstanoes,  was  accepted  as  full 
legal  evidence.  Arrests  were  multiplied,  to  ex- 
cite terror,  and  to  Justify  murder.  The  awe- 
stricken  crew,  consisting  four-fifths  of  apprentice 
boys,  was  paralysed  into  dead  silence  and  ab- 
ject submission.  Every  arrest  was  made  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  prisoners  were  ironed  and 
bagged  as  mere  animals.  No  one  coul(f  show 
pity,  much  less  friendship.  No  one  could  extend 
a  comfort,  much  less  give  assistance.  Armed 
sentries  stood  over  them,  day  and  night,  to 
shoot  both  parties  for  the  slightest  sign  of  in- 
telligence—and always  to  shoot  the  prisoner 
first  What  Paris  was  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  United  States  brig  Somers 
was  during  the  terrible  week  firam  the  arrest  to 
the  hanging  of  Spencer. 

Analogous  to  the  case  of  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie was  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wall,  of 
the  British  service.  Governor  of  Goree  on  the 
coast  of  Africa — ^the  circumstanoes  quite  paral- 
lel, and  where  they  dififer,  the  difierence  in  favor 
of  Wall — ^but  the  conclusion  widely  difierent. 
GK)vemor  Wall  fancied  there  was  a  mutiny  in 
the  garrison,  the  one  half  (of  150)  engaged  in 
it,  and  one  Armstrong  and  two  others,  leaders  in 
it  He  ordered  the  ^long  roll"  to  be  beat^ 
which  brings  the  men,  without  arms,  into  Ime 
on  the  parade.  He  conversed  a  few  minutes 
with  the  officers,  out  of  hearing  of  the  men, 
then  ordered  the  line  to  form  circle,  a  cannon  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  three  men  tied 
upon  it,  and  receive  800  blows  each  with  an 
inch  thick  rope.  It  was  not  his  intent  to  kill 
them,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  garrison,  as  in  all 
cases  of  severe  punishment,  was  ordered  to  at- 


tend, and  observe  it:  which  he  did,  mpB% no- 
thing: the  three  men  died  within  a  wedL  This 
was  in  the  year  1782.    Wall  came  hooie— m 
arrested  (by  the  civil  authority),  broke  eostody 
and  fled — was  gone  twenty  years,  and  seised 
again  by  the  dvil  authority  on  his  retara  to 
England.     The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  the  prisoner  eaaly  proved  up  i 
complete  case  of  mutiny,  seventy  or  eighty  men, 
assembled  in  open  day  before  the  govemor'sqnv- 
ters,  defying  authority,  clamoring  for  sqiposcd 
rights,  and  cursing  and  damning.    The  full  cm 
was  sworn  up,  and  by  many  witnesses;  but  the 
attorney-general,  Sir  Edward  Law  (aftemrdi 
Lord  Ellenborough),  and  the  soUdtorfCDOil 
Mr.  Percival   (afterwards  First  Lord  cf  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  ExdiMiiKr). 
easily  took  the  madenip  stories  to  pieoesy  isd 
left  the  governor  nakedly  exposed,  a  fake  ac- 
cuser of  the  dead,  after  having  been  the  foal 
murderer   of  the   innocent     It  was  to  so 
purpose  that  he  plead,  that  the  pimishinfnt 
was  not  intended  to  kill :  it  was  ansucied  that 
it  was  sufficient  that  it  was  likely  to  blL  and 
did  kUl.    To  no  purpose  that  he  proicd  hr  the 
surgeon  that  he  stood  by,  as  the  ngnlatkns 
required,  to  judge  the  punishment,  and  M 
nothing:  the  eminent   counsel  proTed  upon 
him,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was  ayoing 
booby,  too  silly  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  catro'-nine-tails,  which  cut  the  skin,  and  aa 
inch  rope,  which  bruised  to  the  vitah.   The 
Lord  Chi^  Baron  McDonald,  chaiged  the  jarj 
that  if  there  was  no  mutiny,  it  was  murder; 
and  if  there  was  mutiny,  and  no  trial,  it  w» 
murder.    On  this  latter  point,  he  said  to  the 
jury :    "  if  you  are  qf  opinion  that  then  ta 
a  mutinyj  you  ai^  then  to  consider  the  degm 
qfit^  and  whether  there  was  as  much  atteniii» 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  person  aeesstd  si 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit,  bj 
properly  advising  him^  and  giving  him  om 
opportunity  of  justifying  himsetfifhe  ccmhL^ 
The  governor  was  only  tried  in  one  case,  food 
guilty,  hanged  within  o^t  days,  and  his  bodr. 
like  that  of  any  other  murderer,  delivered  ap  t» 
the  surgeons  for  dissection— the  King  on  aftph- 
cation,  first  for  pardon,  then  for  k>ager  respite, 
and  last  for  remission  of  the  anatomiaatkai,  re- 
fusing any  &vor,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
worse  than  any  common  nnrdei^-being  done 
by  a  man  in  authority,  hr  horn  the  eye  of  the 
govemmenti  on  helpless  people  snlyect  to  his 
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poirar,  and  whoai  be  ww  bound  to  protect,  and 
todefisiid  from  oppreeston.  It  is  a  case — a  oom- 
non  COB  in  Eogiaad  ^oe  the  judges  became  iBh 
iepaiAeat  of  the  crown— whidi  does  honor  to 
BritiBh  admimatration  of  justice:  and,  if  any 
one  wishes  to  Tiew  the  extremes  of  judicial  ex- 
kSiHions-^  legality,  regularity,  impartiali^, 
knowledge  of  the  law,  promptitude  on  one  hand, 
ind  the  reverse  of  it  all  on  the  othe^-^t  them 
look  at  the  proceefii^  of  the  ione-day  trial  of 
Qof&mcer  Wall  before  a  British  ciyil  court,  and 
the  two  months'  trial  of  Oommaader  Mackensie 
beffm  an  American  naTaloourt-martiaL  But  the 
eomparison would  not  be  entirely  fair.'  Oourts- 
martbd,  both  of  army  and  nayy,  since  the  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng  in  Ihigland  to  Commodore  Porter, 
Gomniander  Mackenzk^  and  LieuteDairtKX>lonel 
FrtnwDt  in  the  United  States,  hare  been  ma- 
dunes  in  the  hands  of  the  government  (where 
it  took  an  interest  in  tiie  event),  to  acquit,  or 
convict :  and  -has  rarely  disappointeid  the  inten- 
tion. Cooper  proposes,  in  view  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  military  oourts  for  judicial  investigation, 
^t  they  be  stripped  of  ell  jurisdiction  in  such 
cues:  and  his  opinion  strongly  addressee  itself 
to  the  legislative  authority. 

Oommander  Mackenzie  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  authorities :  he  had  been  complimented  by 
abodjr  of  eminent  merchants :  lie  had  been  ap- 
plnded  by  th^  f^ess:  he  had  been  encomiast!^ 
oiUj  renewed  in  a  hi^  literary  periodical.  The 
load  public  voice  was  for  him :  but  there  was  a 
SDiaU  inward  monitor,  whose  still  and  sinister 
whiBperings  went  cutting  through  the  soul.  The 
ficqutted  and  applauded  man  withdrew  to  a 
lonely  retreat,  oppressed  with  gloom  and  melan- 
(^Uj,  visible  only  to  a  few,  and  was  only  roused 
from  his  depression  to  give  signs  of  a  diseased 
nind.  It  was  five  yeaips  after  the-  event,  and 
during  the  war  with  M^co.  The  administra- 
tion had  conceived  the  idea  of  procuring  peace 
through  the  instrumentidity  of  Santa  Anna — 
then  an  exile  at  Havana ;  and  who  was  to  be 
returned-  to  his  country  upon  some  arrangement 
of  the  American  government.  This  writer  g<Mng 
to  see  the  Prudent  (Mr.  Polk)  some  day  about 
this  time,  mentioned  to  hiih  a  visit  from  Com^ 
ffiutder  Slidell  Mackenzie  to  this  exiled  chief. 
The  President  vras^tartled,  and  asked  how  this 
ctme  to  be  known  to  me.  I  told  hun  I  read  it 
m  the  Spanish  newispapers.  He  said  it  was  all 
ft  profound  secret,  confined  to  hisi  cabinet    The 


case  was  this :  a  secret  mission  to  Santa  Anna 
was  resolved  upon;  and  the  telle  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, Secretary  of  Sti^te^  dominated  by  the  re- 
presentative Slidell  (brother  to  the  oommander), 
accepted  this^  brother  for  the  place.  No#  the 
views  of  the  two  puties  were  dtametrio^y  op- 
posite. One  wanted  secrecy — ^the  other  noto- 
riety. Restotation  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  coun- 
try, upon  an  agreement,  and  without  being  seen 
in  the  trannction,  was  the  oltject  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and>  that  reqmred  secrecy :  removal  firom 
under  a  cloud,  restorati<m  to  public  view,  re- 
habjlitatioa  by  some  nuuk  of  public  distinction, 
was  the  aibjeet  6f  the  Slidells ;  and  that  required 
notoriety :  and  the  game  being  in  their  hands, 
they  played  it  acodrdingly.  Arriving  at  Ha- 
vana, the  secret  minister  put  on  the  full  uni- 
fonn  of  an  American  naval  officer,  entered  an 
open  volatUe,  and  driving  through  the  principal 
streets  at  high  noon,  proceeded  to  the  suburban 
residence  of  the  exiled  dictator.  Admitted  to 
a  private  interview  (for  he  spoke  Spanish, 
learnt  in  Spain),  the  plumed  and  decorated  officer 
n^e  known  his  secret  business.  Santa  Anna 
was  amased,  biit  not  disconcerted.  He  saw  the 
fdilj  and  the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  eschewed 
blunt  overture,  and  got  rid  of  his  queer  visitor  in 
the  fdiortest  time,  and  the  dvilest  phrases  which 
Spanish  decopum  would  admit  The  repelled 
minister  gone,  Santa  Anna  called  back  his  secre* 
tary,  exolaiming  fts  he  entered — "  Porque  el 
Prendente  me  ha  enviado  este-  tonto  7 " 
(Why  ha9  the  President  sent  me  this  fool  ?) 
It  was  not  until  afterwards,  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  sounder  head,  that  the  mode 
of  the  dictator's  return  was  arranged :  and  the 
folly  which  Mackenzie  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  crasr^  and  preposterous 
conceptions  on  board  the  Somers. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  tragedy 
of  the  Somors.  The  chief  in  that  black  and 
bloddy  drama  (unless  Wales  is  to  be  considered 
the  master-spirit,  and  the  commander  and  lieu- 
tenant only  his  instruments)  has  gone  to  his 
long  account  Some  others,  concerned  with 
him,  have  passed  away.  The  vessel  itself^  bear- 
ing a  name  illustrious  in  the  navy  annals,  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — foundering  un- 
seen— and  going  down  with  all  on  board  5  the 
circling  waves  closing  over  the  heads  of  the 
doomed  mass,  and  hiding  all  fit>m  the  light  of 
Heaven  before  they  were  dead.    And  the  mind 
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of  sicameiii,  prone  to  belief  in  portents,  prodigies, 
signs  and  judgments,  refer  the  hapless  &te  of 
the  vessel  to  the  innocent  blood  whidi  had  been 
shed  upon  her. 

History  feels  it  to  be  a  debt  of  duty  to  exunine 
this  trmiijinplu  to  the  bottom,  and  to  judge  it 
clo8ely4Rot  ¥rith  a  view  to  affect  indiyidnals, 
but  to  relieve  national  character  from  a  foul  im- 
putation. It  was  the  crime  of  indinduala:  it 
was  made  nationaL  The  protection  of  the  gov- 
emment,  the  lenity  of  the  court,  the  evasions 
of  the  judiciary,  and  the  geperal  approving Toioe, 
made  a  nation's  o£Eenoe  out  of  the  conduet  of 
aome  individuals,  and  brought  reproach  upon 
the  American  nameu  All  Christendom  recoiled 
vdth  horror  from  the  atrodous  deed :  all  friends 
to  America  beheld  with  grief  and  amaaement 
the  national  assumption  of  such  a  crime.  Oo- 
temporary  wiih  the  event,  and  its  dose  ob- 
server, the  writer  of  this  View  finds  confirmed 
now,  upon  the  fiiDest  examination,  the  severe 
judgment  which  he  formed  upon  it  «t  the  time. 

The  naval  historian,  Fenimore  Cooper  (who 
himself  had  been  a  naval  ofScer),  wrote  a  dear 
exposure  of  all  the  delusion,  fidsehood,  and 
wickedness  of  this  imputed  mutiny,  and  of  the 
modcery  of  the  court-martial  trial  of  Macken- 
lae:  but  unavailing  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  and  impotent  against  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  ihe  public  press  whidi  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  dead.  From  that  publication, 
and  the  official  record  of-  the  trial,  this  view  of 
the  transaction  is  ma4e  up. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

BETIKKMJfiNT  OF  MB.  WXB8TEB  FBOM  MB.  TT- 

LSR'S  GABINBT. 

Mr.  Ttlsr's  cabinet,  as  adopted  from  Pkwident 
Harrison,  in  April  1841,  had  broken  up,  as  be- 
fore rdated,  in  Septdbber  of  the  same  year — 
fi[r.  Webster  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main, although  he  had  agreed  to  go  out  with 
the  rest,  and  his  friends  thought  he  should  have 
done  so.  His  remaining  vras  an  object  t>f  the 
greatest  importance  with  Mr.  Tyler,  sbandoned 
by  all  the  rest,  and  for  such  reasons  as  they 
published.  He  had  remained  with  Mr.  I^ler 
Qfltil  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  when  the 


progress  of  theTsxsa  annwiation  sdMOM^cM^ 
ried  on  privatdy,  not  to  say  diadestiiKly,  htd 
reached  a  point  to  take  an  ofiidal  fimo,  lad  to 
become  the  sulgect  of  govemmait  oegotiitian, 
though  still  secret.  Mr.  Webster,  Secretujof 
State,  was  an  obstacle  to  that  ncgotiatioB.  He 
could  not  even  be  trusted  with  the  seefet,  mach 
less  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotistioDB.  How 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  question  of  boibb  ddi> 
cacy.  Abrupt  dismissioD  wooM  have  nnkbbi 
his  friends.  Viduntary  resignation  ms  not  t» 
be  expected,  Ibr  he  liked  the  place  of  SecRtiiy 
oi  State,  and  had  rnmained  in  it  ^gumt  tke 
wishes  of  his  friends.  StiU  hemustbegotiid 
of.  A  nuddle  course  wtiB  Mhn  npoa-lfae 
same  whidi  had  been  pnctised  with  Mfaoiii 
1841— that  of  compdling  a  i«sic;iiitk)e.  Mr. 
Tyler  became  reserved  and  indiflbmt  to  ioL 
Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshur,  with  vImb  Im 
had  but  &w  affinities^  took  but  fittfe  puB  to 
conceal  thdr  distaste  to  him. .  It  mi  endest 
to  him  when  the  calxnet  met^  thst  ho  wii  on 
too  many ;  and  reserve  and  distrust  was  nibto 
both  in  the  President  and  the  YiigJiH  pvt  of 
hiscabinet  Mr.  Webster Idt it^ sod BnMd it 
to  some  friends.  They  said,  resigB!  &  did 
80  \  and  the  resignatioa  was  aooepttd  witk  n 
alsori^  which  showed  that  it  was  wiited  ftr. 
Mr.  Upshur  took  his  pia/oe,  and  qokkly  the 
Texas  negotiation  became  offldal,  thom^  it31 
private ;  and  in  this  ^ipointment,  tod  inaM> 
diate  opening  of  the  Texas  negotiation,  stoed 
oonfisBsed,  the  true  reason  for  gettiqg  rid  of  Mr. 

Webster. 


CHAPTER  CXXT. 

DBATH  OF  wnuAK  a  OKiLVfOaa 

€ 

Hx  was  among  the  fe  w  men  of  fiuns  tiiil  I  hiM 
seen,  that  aggrandiaed  on  the  ^ifroeeb— thrt 
having  the  reputation  of  a  great  mtn,  bectf* 
greater,  as  hb  vras  more  doself  eamiBti 
There  vnui  every  thiqg  about  him  to  i^rw 
the  beholder  iavoraUy  and  grandly— in  Msn^ 
<<  a  hesd  and  shoulders  "  above  the  comaoe  M 

of  men,  justiy  proportioned,  open  oouatam* 
manly  features,  ready  and  impressive  oooTfiar 
tion,  frank  and  cordial  manners.  Isswhin^ 
the  first  time  m  1820,  whsB  be  was  a 
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of  Mr.  liomoe's  oibinet— ^hm  the  wmy  of 
eminent  men  was  tUck — when  historio  namee 
of  the  exinring  generation  were  still  on  the  pnb- 
lic  theatre^  and  many  of  the  new  generation  (to 
beeiMiie  historic)  w^re  entering  npon  it :  and  he 
nemed  to  compare  ftrorahly  with  the  fbiemost 
And  that  was  the  judgment  of  cXhers.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  deferred  to  generally,  hy  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  the  first  of  the  new  men  who 
vcre  to  become  President.  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
hBt  of  the  revolutionary  stock,  was  passing  off: 
Mr.  Crawford  was  his  assumed  sucoeasor.  Had 
the  election  come  on  one  term  sooner,  he  would 
hsve  ben  the  selected  man :  but  his  very  emi* 
nence  became  fiital  to  him.  He  was  formidable 
to  all  the  candidates,  and  all  combined  against 
him.  He  was  pulled  down  in  1824  $  but  at  aa 
age,  witii  an  energy,  a  will,  a  talent  and  force 
of  character,  which  woul^  have  brought  him  up 
within  a  few  years,  if  a  foe  more  potent  than 
political  combinations  had  not  follen  iqwn  hin^ : 
he  was  struck  with  paralysis  before  the  canTsss 
was  o?er,  but  still  receired  an  honorable  vote, 
and  among  such  competitors  as  Jackson,  Adams, 
and  Clay.  But  his  career  was  closed  as  ana- 
tiamd  man,  and  State  appointments  only  at- 
tended him  during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
Me. 

Mr.  Crawford  senred  in  the  Senate  during 
Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  was  the  con* 
epioQOQS  mark  in  that  body,  then  pre-eminent 
ibr  its  able  men.  He  had  a  copious^  ready  and 
powecfid  elocution — spoke  forcibly  and  to  the 
pointr— was  the  Ajax  of  the  administimtkm,  and 
as  such,  had  constantly  on  his  hands  the  splen- 
£d  airay  of  federal  gentlemen  who  then  held 
dirided  empire  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Sen*- 
torial  debate  was  of  high  order  then — a  rival- 
diip  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  talent :  and  the 
feeling  of  respect  for  him  vras  not  less  in  the 
embattled  phalanx  of  opposition,  than  in  the 
sdmiring  ranks  of  his  own  ptatj.  He  was  in- 
Taloable  in  the  Senate,  but  the  state  of  Europe — 
tiien  convulsed  with  the  approaching  downfkll 
of  the  Great  Emperoi^— our  own  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  comU- 
BStioDs  which  might  be  formed— all  required  a 
man  of  head  and  nerw)  of  mmd  and  will,  to 
tqiresent  the  United  States  at  the  French  Oourt : 
and  Mr.  Orawford  was  sdecCed  for  the  arduous 
post  He  told  Mr.  Madison  that  the  Senate 
woold  be  lost  if  he  left  it  (and  it  vras) ;  but  a 
•Toper  representative  in  France  in  that  critical 


juncture  of  Surope,  was  an  overpowering  coq- 
mderation — and  he  went.  Great  events  took 
place  while  he  vnui  there.  The  Great  Emperor 
fell:  the  Bourbons  came  up^  and  felL  The 
Emperoi:  reappeared,  and  fell  again.  But  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  kept  unen- 
tangled  in  European  politics ;  and  the  American 
minister  was  the  only  one  that  oould  remain  at 
his  poet  in  all  these  sudden  changes.  At  the 
marvellous  return  from  Elba^  he  was  the  sole 
foreign  representative  remaining  in  Paris.  Per- 
sonating the  neutrality  of  his  country  with  de- 
corum and  firmness,  he  succeeded  in  oommand- 
4ig  the  respect  of  all,  giving  oflence  to  none. 
?rom  this  high  critical  post  he  was  oJIed  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  at  his  first  election,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treas^iy ;  and,  by  public  expectation, 
was  marked  for  the  presidency.  There  vnui  a 
desire  to  take  him  up  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's first  term ;  but  a  generous  and  honorable 
feeling  would  not  allow  him  to  become  the  com- 
petitor of  his  friend ;  and  before  the  second 
term  vnui  out,  the  combinations  had  become 
too  strong  for  him.  He  was  the  last  candidate 
nominated  by  a  Congress  caucus,  then  feDen 
into  great  disrepute,  but  immeasurably  prefer- 
able, as  an  oigan  of  public  opinion,  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  present  day.  He  vras  the  daunt- 
less foe  of  nullification;  and,  while  he  lived, 
that  heresy  could  not  root  in  the  patriotic  soil 
of  Geori^a. 


OHAPTEK    OXXVI. 

FIBST  SEBSION  07  THS  TWENTT-EIGHTH  OON- 
OREBd :  LIST  OF  MBMBKB8 :  ORGiiNIZATIOir  OV 
THS  HOUSiB  OF  SSPBE8EaTATiyi& 

Senate. 

Maine. — ^John  Fairfield,  George  Evans. 

New  Hamf8Hi&x« — Levi  Woodbuiy,  Charles 
G.  Atherton. 

Yjermont.— Samuel  Phelps,  William  Ck  Up- 
ham. 

Massachusxtts. — Bufus  Choate,  Isaac  0. 
Bates. 

Bhode  IsLAiro.^-'WlIliam  Sprague,  James  F. 
Simmons. 


OoNNxcncuT.^J.  W.  Huntington,  John  M* 
Niles. 

New  York«— N.  P.  TaUmadge,  Silas  Wright. 

New  Jebset.— W.  I*  Dayton,  Jacob  W 
Miller. 
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pKinnTLyAHZA.-*D.  W.  Stuigecm,  Jumb  Bu- 

Delaware. — R.  H.  BaTard,  Thomas  Glajton. 

Martland. — ^William  D.  Merrick,  Reverdj 
Johnson. 

YiROiKiA.— Wm*  0.  RiTBs,  Wm.  S.  Ansher. 

North  Carolina. — Willie  P.  Mangum,  Wm. 
H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — Daniel  E.  Hug^r,  Qeorge 
McDnffie. 

GEOROiA.-^ofan  11  Berrien,  Walter  T.  Col- 
quitt, 

Alabama. — WiUiam  R.  King,  Arthur  P. 
Bagby. 

Mississippi.-^ John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana.— -Alexander  Barrow,  Alexander 
Porter. 

Tenmssskx. — E.  H.  Foster,  Spencer  Jar- 
naean. 

Kkntvcxt.— John  T.  Morehead,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — Bemamin  T^^pan,  William  Allen. 

Indiana. — ^Albert  S.  White,  Ed.  A.  Hanne- 
gan. 

Illinois.— James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri. — ^T.  H.  Benton,  D.  R.  Atchison. 

Arkansas. — Wm.  S.  Fulton,  A.  H.  Sevier. 

Michigan. — A.  S.  Porter,  W.  Woodbridge. 

House  of  Repreaentaiives, 

Maine. — Joshua  Herrick,  Robert  P.  Dunli^)^ 
Luther  Severance,  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Dan- 
iel P.  King,  William  Parmenter,  Charles  Hud- 
son. (Vacancy),  John  Quinoy  Adams,  Heniy 
Williams,  Joseph  GrinneL 

New  Uahpshirx. — ^Edmund  Burke,  John  R. 
Reding,  John  P.  Hale.  Moses  Norris,  jr. 

Rhode  Island.— Ueniy  Y.  Cranston,  Elisha 
B.  Potter. 

Connecticut. — Thomas  H.  Seymour,  John 
Stewart,  George  S.  Catlin.  Samud  Simons. 

YxRMONT.-nSolomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer, 
Geoiige  P.  Marsh.  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

New  York.— Selah  B.  Strong,  Henry  C.  Mar- 

Bty,  J.  Philips  Phoenix.  William  B.  Maday, 
OSes  G.  Leonard,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jo&  H.  An- 
derson. R.  D.  Davis,  Jas.  G.  Clinton,  Jeremiah 
Russell,  Zadoc  Pratt,  David  L.  Seymour,  Daniel 
D.  Barnard,  Wm.  G.  Hunter,  Lemuel  Stetson, 
Chesselden  Ellis,  Charles  S.  Benton.  Preston 
King,  Orville  Hungeiford,  Samuel  Beardsley, 
J.  E.  Carv,  S.  M.  Purdv,  Oryille  Robinson, 
Horace  Wheaton.  Oeom  Rathbun,  Amasa  Dana^ 
Byram  Green,  Thos.  J.  Patterson,  Charles  H. 
Carroll,  Wm,  S.  HubbelL  Asher  Tyleiv  Wm.  A. 
Moseley,  Albert  Smith,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersbt. — ^Ludus  Q.  0.  Elmer.  Geoige 
Sykes^Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Littleton  Kirkpatrid:, 
Wm.  Wright 

Pennsylvania.— Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph 
R.  Insersoll,  John  T.  Smith,  Charles  J.  Inger^ 
BoU,  Jacob  S.  Tost  Michael  H.  Jenks,  Abrah. 


R.  Mdnvaine,  Henry  Nes.  James  Bteek,  Jiom 
Irvin,  Asdvew  Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Jere- 
miah Brown,  John  Ritter,  Ridi.  Brodbeid,  jr^ 
B^'.  A.  Bidlack,  Almond  U.  Read,  Henry  Fnd. 
Alexander  Ramsey,  John  Dk^ey,  William  WD- 
kins.  Samuel  Hays,  Charles  M.  Beid,  Joiepb 
Bumngton. 

Delaware. — George  B.  RoduCT. 

Maryland. — J.  M.  S.  Causm,  F.  Br^e,  J. 
Withered,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Preston,  Thomas 
A.  Spence. 

YiRoiNLA.— Archibald  Atkinsoii,  Oca  C. 
Dromgoole,  Walter  Coles,  S<^^°^  HnUrd, 
Thomas  W.  Gihner,  John  W.  Jones,  Heniy  L 
Wise,  WiUoughby  Newton,  Sanmel  CbiltoB, 
William  F.  Lucas,  William  TkyknvA A Chxp- 
man,  Geo.  W.  HopkinSy  Gea  W.  8maa^ 
Lewis  Steenrod. 

North  Carolina.— Thomas  J.  CIiq|mB,D. 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid  Edmund  Detef, 
It  M.  Saunders,  James  J.  McKay,  J.  K  Dnkl, 
A.  H.  Arrington,  Kenneth  Rayner. 

South  Carolina.— James  A.  Blade,  Richiid 
F.  I^impson,  Joseph  A.  Woodwaiv  John  Camp- 
bell Artemas  Bmrt,  Isaac  E.  Hohnefl^  B.  Ban- 
well  Rhett. 

Georgia.— E.  J.  Blade,  H.  A.  HnaliOR  I 
H.  Lumpkin,  Howell  Cobb,  Wm.  E  Stikf^ 
Alexander  H.  Stevens,  A.  H.  Charaell. 

Kentucky.— Linn  Boyd.  Willis  Orees,  Henry 
Grider,  George  A.  Caldwell,  James  StonB^okn 
White,  William  P.  Thompson,  Gimti  Dsra, 
Richard  French,  J.  W.  Tibbatts. 

Tenitessee. — Andrew  Johnson.  Wiffim  T. 
Senter,  Julius  W.  BlackweU,  Alran  CuDom, 
George  W.  Jones,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Dand  W. 
Dickinson,  James  H.  Peyton,  Cave  JohoMi 
John  B.  Ashe,  Milton  Brown. 

Ohio. — Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  WeDer, 
Robt  C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  Bmo^D.  Pot- 
ter, Joseph  J.  McDowell,  John  L  Vennetir, 
Elias  Florenoft  Heman  A.  Moore,  Jacob  Biink- 
erho£E;  Samuel  F.  Yinton,  Perley  B.  Jobnsoi. 
Alexander  Harper.  Joseph  Morris,  J»wj 
Mathews,  Wm.  Cf.  McCauslin,  Ena  Dew,  D«k« 
R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R.  Giddmgs,  H.  R.  Biinktf^ 
hoff. 

Louisiana.— John  Sliddl,  AktelAbctacH 
John  B.  Dawson.  P.  E.  Bossier. 

Indiana.— Robt  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J.  Hen- 
ley, Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  R  Smith,  Wn.  J. 
Brown.  John  W.  Davis,  Joseph  A  Wright  J«" 
Pettit,  Samuel  C.  Sample^  Andrew  Keooe^r. 

Illinois. — ^Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCtf- 
nand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  WentworiJ. 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Jowph  P.  Hoge,  XJ- 

Alabama.— James  Deltot  James  B.  Bdstf. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  William  W.  P*y»,  Oectp  S. 
Houston,  Reuben  ChapmMk  Felix  McConDeJ. 

Mississippi.— Wm.H.  Hammett,  Ro^f*7' 
Roberts,  Jacob  Thompson,  TBghman  M.  Tw**- 

Missouri.— Janrn  M.  fii«hes,  James  & 
Relft^  GusUtub  B.  Boww»  James  B.  Bovb 
John  Jameson. 
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AxKAHflifl.— -Edwftrd  Oroes. 
MicBioAK. — Robert  Mc01eUaiid,Li>ohiB  Lyon, 
Junes  B.  Hunt. 

territorial  Delegates, 

Flobida. — D&Tid  Le'jy- 
WncoxtiH. — ^HeniT  I/edge. 
Iowa. — ^Angostiis  G.  Dodge. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  the  first  busi- 
ness on  the  assembling  of  the  Congress,  and  its 
molt  was  the  authentic  exposition  of  the 
ststa  of  parties.  Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Vii^ 
ginia^  Uie  democratic  candidate,  received  128 
Totes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  was  elected-— 
the  whig  candidate  (Mr.  John  White,  Ute 
Speaker)  receiTing  59.  An  adrerse  nuyority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  was  the  result  to  the 
whig  party  at  the  first  election  after  the  extra 
session  of  1841 — at  the  first  election  after  that 

log-cabin,  hard-dder  and  coon-skin  ^  campaign 
in  which  the  wfaigs  had  carried  the  presidential 
election  by  234  electoral  Totes  against  60 :  so 
truly  had  the  democratic  senators  foreseen  the 
desbnction  of  the  par^  in  the  contests  of  the 
extra  session  of  1841.  The  Tyler  party  was 
^  no  where  *' — ^Mr.  Wise  alone  being  classified 
as  soch — the  rest,  so  few  in  nmnber  as  to  haye 
been  called  the  ''corporal's  gnard,"  had  been 
left  out  of  Congress  by  their  constituents,  or 
bid  received  office  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  gone  off. 
Mr.  Caleb  McNulty,  of  Ohio,  also  democratic, 
wu  elected  elerk  of  the  Honse,  and  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  thns  ousting  an  experienced  and 
cspable  whig  officer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew St  Clair  Clarke — a  change  which  turned 
out  to  be  imfortunate  for  the  friends  of  the 
House,  and  mortifying  to  those  who  did  it-— the 
new  clerk  becoming  a  subject  of  indictment  for 
embezzlement  before  his  service  was  over. 


CHAPTER   OXXVII, 

MB.  TTLEBIi  BSOOKD  ANNUAL  lfB8SAG& 

Thz  prominent  topics  of  the  message  were  the 
state  <^  our  affiiirs  with  Great  Britain  and  Mex- 
ico—with  the  former  in  relation  to  Oregon,  the 
latter  in  relation  to  Texas;  In  the  same  breath 
in  which  the  President  announced  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  he  was  forced  to 


go  on  and  show  the  improvidence  of  that  treaty 
on  our  part,  in  not  exacting  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  which  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
United  St^tes^  while  settling  those  whwh  ky 
near  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Gr^n  tenitorial  boundary  was  one  of  these 
omitted  American  sulgeets ;  hut  though  passed 
over  by  the  government  in  the  negotiations,  it 
was  liraoed  upon  its  attention  by  the  people.  A 
stream  of  emigration  was  pouring  into  that 
territoty,  and  their  presenee  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cdnmbia  caused  the  attentioa  of  both  gov- 
ernments to  be  drawn  to  the  question  of  titles 
and  boundaries ;  and  Mr.  lyier  introduced  it  ac- 
cordingly to  Congress. 

**  A  ouestion  of  much  importance  still  remuns 
to  be  adjusted  between  ttram.  The  territorial 
limits  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Oreeon  Territory, 
still  remains  in  dispute.  The  United  States 
would  be  at  all  tunes  indisposed  to  aggrandize 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation ; 
but  while  they  would  be  restnuned  by  princi- 
ples of  honor,  which  should  govern  the  conduct 
of  nations  as  weU  as  that  of  individuals,  from 
setting  up  a  demand  for  territoiy  whicn  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  would  as  unwillingly 
consent  to  a  surrender  of  their  ri^ts.  After  tlie 
most  rigid,  and,  as  far  as  practicable^  unbiassed 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have 
always  contended  that  their  rights  appertain  to 
the  entire  r^on  of  country  lying  on  the  Pacific, 
andembxttoed  withm  42^  and  M<>  40^  of  north 
latitude..  This  claim  being  controverted  by 
Great  Britain,  those  who  have  preceded  the 
present  Executive — actuated,  no  doubt,  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  adjust  the  matter  upon  terms 
mutually  satislkctMry  to  both  countries — ^have 
caused  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment propositions  for  settiement  and  final  ad- 
justment, which,  however,  have  not  proved 
heretofore  acceptable  to  it  Our  Mimster  at 
London  has,  under  instructions,  again  brought 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  that  Govern- 
ment; and  while  nothing  wiU  be  done  to  com- 
promit  the  rights  or  honor  of  the  United  States, 
every  proper  expedient  will  be  resorted  to,  in 
(»der  to  bring  the  negotiation  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  resumption  to  a  speedy  and  happy  ter- 
mination." 


passage,  while  letting  it  be  seen  that  we 
were  already  engaged  in  a  serious  controversy 
with  Great  Britain— engaged  in  it  almost  beforo 
the  ink  was  dry  which  had  celebrated  the  peace 
mission  which  was  to  settie  all  questions — also 
oommitted  a  serious  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  and 
which  being  taken  up  as  a  party  watchword,  be- 
came a  difficult  and  delicate  point  of  manage- 
ment at  home:  it  was  the  line  of  54  degrees  40 
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minutes  north  for  oar  noitheni  bonndarjim 
the  Paciflo.  The  meeange  nys  that  the  United 
States  have  always  oontended  for  that  line. 
That  is  an  error.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
dispute,  the  United  States  government  had  pro- 
posed Ihe  parallel  of  49  degrees,  as  bdng  the 
continuation  of  the  dividing  line  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  goremed  by  the 
same  law—the  decision  of  the  commissaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  and  French  under  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  estab- 
lidi  boundaries  between  them  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  President  Jefferson  oflftred 
that  line  in  1807 — ^whidi  was  immediatdy  after 
the  return  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark  from 
their  meritorious  expedition,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  a  question  of  boundary  was  to 
arise  in  that  quarter  with  Qreat  Britain.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  made  the  same  offer  in  1818,  and 
also  in  1824.  Mr.  Adams  renewed  it  in  1826 : 
so  that,  so  &r  from  baring  always  daikned  to 
54-40,  tiie  United  States  had  always  offered  the 
parallel  of  49.  As  to  54-40,  no  American 
statesman  had  ever  thought  of  originating  a 
title  there.  It  was  a  Russian  point  of  demarca- 
tion on  the  coast  and  islands — ^not  a  continental 
line  at  all-^first  assigned  to  the  Russian  Fur ' 
Company  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  afterwards 
yielded  to  Russia  by  the  United  States  and 
Qreat  Britain,  separately,  in  separating  their 
respective  claims  on  the  north-west  of  America. 
She  was  allowed  to  come  south  to  that  point  on 
the  coaat  and.  islands,  not  penetrating  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent— leaving  the  rest  Ibr 
Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  settle  as 
they  could.  It  was  proposed  at  the  time  that 
the  three  powers  should  settle  together — ^in  a 
tripartite  treaty :  but  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
like  a  wise  man,  contented  himself  with  settluig 
his  own  boundary,  without  mixing  himself  in 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  he  did  about  the  year 
1820 :  and  it  was  long  afterwards,  and  by  those 
who  knew  but  little  of  this  establishment  of 
a  southern  limit  for  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 
pany, that  this  point  established  in  their  charter, 
and  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  was  taken  up  as  the  northern 
boundary  for  the  United  States.  It  was  a  great 
error  in  Mr.  Tyler  to  put  this  Russian  limit  in 
his  message  fi>r  our  line ;  and,  being  taken  up 
by  party  spirit,  and  put  into  one  of  those  mush- 
rixnn    political    creeds^    called    ''platforms" 


(wherewith  this  latter  geoeiation  has  Iwen  m 
plentifully  cursed),  it  came  near  lUTolTing  the 
United  States  in  war. 

The  prospective  war  with  Mexico  on  the  Bob- 
ject  of  Texas  was  thus  shadowed  forth: 

«I  communicate  herewith  certain  despitefaa 
received  from  our  Minister  at  Meseo,  and  iIbo 
a  correspondence  whidi  has  recenUr  oecmtd 
between  the  envoy  from  that  repabue  ind  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  must  be  regarded  is  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  the  gweraiaeut  of 
Mexico,  in  antidpatini  of  a  puUic  ducum 
which  it  has  been  pleased  to  infer,  fiom  nein- 
paper  publications,  as  likely  to  uke  phoe  in 
Congress,  relating  to  the  annexation  A  Tens 
to  the  United  States,  should  have  so  fiyr  ntiri- 
pated  the  result  of  sudi  discnssioii  as  to  hut 
announced  its  determination  to  visit  any  axh 
anticipated  dedsion  by  a  formal  derlwitwn  of 
war  against  the  United  States.  If  desiped 
to  prevent  Oongress  from  intrododap  that 
question  as  a  fit  sul^ject  for  its  calm  ddibenr 
tion  and  final  judgment,  the  Executive  has  lo 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  entirdj  60  of  its 
object.  The  representatives  of  a  hn^e  ud 
patriotic  people  will  sufier  no  apprdMosoo  of 
niture  consequences  to  embamss  tiiem  m  Un 
course  of  their  proposed  delibenlioB&  Nor 
will  the  Executive  Department  of  the  govcnh 
ment  fail,  for  any  such  cause,  to  &cnf|e  its 
whole  duty  to  the  country." 

At  the  time  of  communicating  tins  infonos* 
tion  to  Oongress,  the  President  was  fer  sdnnoed 
in  a  treaty  with  Texas  for  her  amyiation  to 
the  United  SUtes--an  event  which  would  be 
war  itself  with  Mexico,  without  anj  dedsntion 
on  her  part,  or  our  part — she  beiqg  then  at  vtf 
with  Texas  as  a  revolted  province^  sod  o- 
deavoring  to  reclaim  her  to  her  fonatf  sDbje^ 
tion.  Still  prepossessed  with  his  idea  of  a  ai- 
tional  currency  of  paper  money,  in  pitteeDoe 
to  gold  and  silver,  the  Presxlent  reeon  to  hi» 
previous  reconunendation  for  an  Szcheqoer 
bank— regrets  its  r^ection  by  Congreo.' 
vaunts  its  utiUty— and  thmka  that  it  wodd 
still  aid,  in  a  modified  form,  in  restoriog  the 
currency  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state. 

''In  view  of  the  disordered  condition  of^ 
currency  at  the  time^  and  the  h%h  lates  cf  a* 
change  between  different  parts  of  the  coaiffy> 
I  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  me  to  preeeot  to 
the  consideration  of  your  predecessors  a  propo- 
sition conflicting  in  no  degree  with  the  oostfti- 
tution  or  the  rights  of  &  SUtcs,  w<I.^^ 
the  sanction— not  in  detail,  but  in  P™f^|^ 
some  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  preceded  ae 
in  the  executive  office.  That  propositioo  o»- 
temj^lated  the  issuing  <tf  treasury  notee  of  d^ 
nonunations  not  less  than  five^  nor  nore  tna 
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ooe  handled  doUani  to  be  employed  in  payment 
of  the  obligttkms  of  the  gorenmient  in  fieu  of 
gold  and  silver,  at  the  option  of  the  public 
creditor,  and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
(ISjOOOjOOO.  It  was  proposed  to  make  them 
reoavabie  erery  where,  and  to  establish  at 
Tirious  pomts  depositories  of  gc^d  and  silTer^ 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  red^ption  of  sudi 
notes,  so  as  to  insure  their  conyertibility  into 
specie.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that  sudi 
notes  would  have  maintained  a  par  value  witb 
gold  and  silver — thus  fbmishing  a  paper  cur- 
rencj  j^{  equal  value  over  the  Union,  thereby 
meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the  people, 
and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  parental  govem- 
meni  Whether  the  depositories  should  be 
pennitted  to  sell  or  purchase  bills  under  very 
limited  restrictions,  together  with  all  its  other 
details,-  was  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  regarded  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. I  thought  then,  and  thmk  now,  that 
sodi  an  arrangement  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  currency  would  have  been  placed  where. 
by  the  constitution,  it  was  deseed  to  be  placea 
-Hmder  the  immeoiate  supervision  and  control 
of  Congress.  The  action  of  the  government 
would  have  been  independent  of  all  corporations ; 
ind  the  same  eye  which  rests  unceasingly  on 
the  specie  currency,  and  guards  it  against  adul- 
teration, would  also  have  rested  on  the  paper 
conency,  to  control  and  regulate  its  issues, 
and  protect  it  against  depreciation.  Under 
all  tbe  responsibilities  attached  to  the  station 
which  I  occupy,  and  in  redemption  of  a  pledjge 

g'ven  to  the  last  Congress,  at  the  dose  of  its 
rat  seasicm,  I  submitted  tne  suggestion  to  its 
OQosideration  at  two  consecutive  sessions.  The 
recommendation,  however,  met  with  no  &vor 
tt  its  hands.  While  I  am  free  to  admil^d^t 
the  necessities  of  the  times  have  since  b^me 
greatly  ameliorated,  and  that  there  is  good 
naaon  to  hope  that  the  country  is  safely  and 
rapidly  emerging  from  the  difficulties  and  em- 
l)tfra^ents  which  every  where  surrounded  it 
in  1841,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  restora- 
tion to  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  would  be 
enedited  bv  a  resort  to  the  expedient 
m  a  modified  form.'' 

Such  were  stfli  the  sighmgs  and  long&ngs  of 
Mr*  lyier  for  a  national  currency  of  paper 
BKmey.  They  were  his  valedictory  to  that  de- 
hia?e  cheat.  Beibre  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
pKsent  another  annual  message,  the  Indepen- 
tet  Treasury  System,  and  the  revived  gold 
currency  had  done  their  office — had  given  ease 
and  safety  to  the  government  flnancfis,  had  re- 
stored prosperify  and  confidence  to  the  oommu- 
luty,  and  placed  the  country  in  a  condition  to 
dispense  with  all  ^pall  money  paper  currency— 
ill  under  twenty  dollar»— if  it  only  had  the 
wisdom  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

EXPLOSION  OF  THE  GREAT  6T7N  ON  BOARD  THE 
PRINCETON  MAN-OF-WAR:  THE  KILLED  AND 
WOUNDED. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  February,  a 
company  oi  some  hundred  guests,  invited  by 
Commodore  Stockton,  including  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  cabinet,  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  citizens  and  strangers, 
with  a  great  number  of  ladies,  headed  by  Mrs. 
BCadison,  ez-presidentess,  repaired  on  board  the 
steamer  man-of-wiff  Princeton,  then  lying  in  the 
river  below  the  d^  to  witness  the  working  of 
her  madiinery  (a  screw  propeller),  and  to  ob- 
serve the  fire  of  her  two  great  guns — ^throwing 
baUs  of  225  pounds  each.  The  vessel  was  the 
pride  and  pet  of  the  commodore,  and  having 
undergone  all  the  trials  necessary  to  prove  her 
machinery  and  her  guns,  was  brought  round  to 
Washington  for  exhibition  to  the  public  authori- 
ties. The  day  was  pleasant— the  company  nu- 
merous and  gay.  On  the  way  down  to  the 
vessel  a  person  whispered  in  my  ear  that  Nicho- 
las Bid<Ue  was  dead.  It  was  my  first  informa- 
tion of  that  event,  and  heard  not  without  re- 
flections on  the  instability  and  shadowy  fleet- 
ingness of  the  pursuits  and  contests  of  this  life. 
Mr.  Biddle  had  been  a  Power  in  the  State,  and 
for  years  had  baffled  or  balanced  the  power  of 
the  government.  He  had  now  vanidied,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  came  in  a  whisper,  not 
announced  in  a  tumult  of  voices ;  and  those  who 
had  contended  with  hiin  might  see  their  own 
sudden  and  silent  evanescence  in  his.  It  was  a 
lesson  upon  human  instability,  and  felt  as  such ; 
but  without  a  thought  or  presentiment  that,^ 
before  the  sun  should  go  down,  many  of  that  high  ^||^ 
and  gay  company  should  vanish  from  earth— 
and  the  one  so  serioudy  impressed  barely  fiul 
to  be  of  the  number. 

The  vessel  had  proceeded  down  the  river  be- 
low the  grave  of  Washington— -below  Mount 
Yemon — and  was  on  her  return,  the  machinery 
working  beautifully,  the  guns  firing  well,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  day  happfly  over.  It  was 
four-o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  sumptuous 
collation  had  refreshed  and  enlivened  the  guests. 
They  were  still  at  the  table,  when  word  was 
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brought  down  that  one  of  the  guns  was  to  be 
fired  again  ;  and  immediatelj  the  company  rose 
to  go  on  deck  and  obserre  the  fire — the  long 
and  vacant  stretch  in  the  riTer  giving  full  room 
for  the  utmost  range  of  the  ball.  The  President 
and  his  cabinet  went  foremost^  this  writer  among 
them,  conversing  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  President  was  called  back: 
the  others  went  on,  and  took  their  places  on 
the  left  of  the  gun — ^pointing  down  the  river. 
The  commodore  was  with  this  groups  which 
made  a  cluster  near  the  gun,  with  a  crowd 
behind,  and  many  all  around.  I  had  con- 
tinued my  place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  and 
of  course  was  in  the  front  of  the  mass  which 
crowded  up  to  the  gun.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
vessel,  Mr.  Hunt,  came  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  I  would  see  the  range  of  the  ball 
better  from  the  breech ;  and  proposed  to  change 
my  place.  It  was  a  tribute  to  my  business 
habits,  being  indebted  for  this  attention  to  the 
interest  which  I  had  taken  all  day  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  the  firing  of  her  great  guns. 
The  lieutenant  placed  me  on  a  carronade  car* 
riage,  some  six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  gun,  and 
in  the  line  of  her  range.  Senator  Phelps  had 
stopped  on  my  left,  with  a  young  lady  of  Mary- 
land (Miss  Sommerville)  on  his  arm.  I  asked 
them  to  get  on  the  carriage  to  my  right  (not 
choosing  to  k>se  my  point  of  observation: 
which  they  did — the  young  lady  between  us, 
and  supported  by  us  both,  with  the  usual  civil 
phrases,  that  we  would  take  care  of  her.  The 
lieutenant  caused  the  gun  to  be  worked,  to 
show  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  her 
direction  could  be  changed,  and  then  pointed 
down  the  river  to  make  the  fire — ^himself  and 
the  gunners  standing  near  the  breech  on  the 
right  I  opened  my  mouth  wide  to  receive  the 
concussion  on  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  head  and  ears,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  external  shock.  I  saw  the  hammer 
pnUed  back — ^heard  a  tap— saw  a  flash— felt  a 
blast  in  the  hoe^  and  knew  that  my  hat  was 
gone;  and  that  was  the  last  that  I  knew  of  the 
world,  or  of  myseli^  for  a  time,  of  which  I  can 
give  no  account*  The  first  that  I  knew  of  my- 
self^ or  of  any  thing  afterwards,  was  rising  up 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  seeing  the  gun  itself 
split  open— two  seamen,  the  blood  ooiing  from 
their  ears  and  nostrils,  risiDg  and  reeling  near 
me — Commodore  Stockton,  hat  gone,  and  fiM» 


blackened,  standing  bolt  npiig^^  staring  fixedly 
upon  the  shattered  gun.  I  had  heard  no  aoiso 
— no  more  than  the  dead.  I  only  knew  that  the 
gun  had  bursted  from  seeing  its  btpaeatM.  I 
felt  no  iiQUiy,  and  pat  my  arm  mider  the  hcid 
of  a  seaman,  endeavoziDg  to  rise,  and  fidling  bicL 
By  that  time  friends  had  ran  up,  and  led  me  to 
the  bow — telling  me  afterwards  that  there  mi 
a  supernatural  whiteness  in  the  free  and  hudi 
— all  the  blood  in  hid  having  been  dzifen  from 
the  surface.  I  saw  none  of  the  kiDed<  thej 
had  been  removed  before  consdouanesBretaniei 
All  that  were  on  the  left  bad  been  kilkd,  tba 
gun  bursting  on  that  dde,  and  throwing  a  higi 
fragment,  w>me  tons  weight,  on  .he  dosterfrn 
which  I  had  been  removed,  crushing  the  front 
rank  with  its  force  and  weight  Mr.  Updni^ 
Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Gilmer,  Seoetaiytf 
the  Navy ;  Oonomodore  Kennon,  of  the  niTj; 
Mr.  Virgil  Maxey,  late  United  States  diaigi  it 
the  Hague ;  Mr.  Gardiner  of  New  Tork,&tlle^ 
in-law  that  would  have  been  to  Mr.  I^ier- 
were  the  dead.  Eleven  seamen  were  iDJared— 
two  mortally.  Commodore  Stodtoa  wis 
scorched  by  the  burning  powder,  and  stonncd 
by  the  concnssion ;  but  not  fbrther  injnrei  I 
had  the  tympanum  of  the  left  ear  bozsted 
through,  the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  ioning 
from  it  at  every  breathing.  Senator  Pbelpe  and 
the  young  lady  on  my  ri^ht^  had  frUen  inwvdi 
towards  the  gun,  but  got  up  witiuut  kjarj* 
We  all  three  had  ihllen  hiwards,  as  into  i 
vacuum.  -The  President's  servant  who  was  next 
me  on  the  left  was  killed.  Twenty  feet  of  tlM 
vessels  bulwark  immediately  behind  me  wu 
blown  away.  Several  of  the  killed  had  memben 
of  th^&mily  on  board— to  be  deluded  for  a  bttk 
while,  by  the  care  of  friends,  with  the  belief  thit 
those  80  dear  to  them  were  only  hurt  Sefenl 
were  prevented  from  bong  in  the  crushed  ebuter 
by  the  merest  aocidentB— Mr.  Tyler  beiogeilbd 
back— Mr.  Seaton  not  finding  his  hat  in  tnne- 
myself  taken  out  of  it  the  moment  before  tke 
catastrophe.  Fortunately  there  were  pl^ynotf* 
on  board  to  do  what  was  Hghtibr  the  n^vtd, 
and  to  prevent  blood-letting,  so  rBa4y  to  becdkd 
for  by  the  umnformed,  and  so  &tal  when  ^ 
powers  of  life  were  all  on  the  retreat  Glooni^ 
and  sad  the  gay  company  of  the  moming  r^ 
turned  to  the  city,  and  the  cahmitons  intellh 
gence  flew  over  the  land,  ^or  myieU  I  W 
gone  through  the  experience  of  a  sodden  deitK 
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18  if  from  lightmi^  wbieh  extingmBlies  know- 
kdge  aad  seoMtimi,  and  takes  one  out  of  the 
world  withont  thought  or  feeliog.  I  think  I 
know  what  it  ia  to  die  withont  knowing  it — and 
that  such  a  death  is  nothingto  him  that  reyrrea. 
The  rapid  and  Indd  woridng  of  the  mind  to  the 
iDstaat  of  extinction,  is  the  marrel  that  still 
astonishes  me.  I  heard  the  t^i^-saw  the  flash 
-*filt  the  hlast — and  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
plosion.  I  was  cut  off  in  that  inappreciable 
point  of  time  which  intervened  between  the 
flash  and  the  fire — ^between  the  burning  of  the 
powder  in  the  touch-hole,  and  the  burning  of  it 
in  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  No  mind  can  Bme 
that  point  of  time — ^no  thought  can  measure  it ; 
yet  to  me  it  was  distinctly  marked,  divided  life 
fiom  death — ^the  life  that  sees,  and  feels,  and 
knows— from  death  (for  sudi  it  was  for  the 
Ume),  which  annihilates  self  and  the  world. 
And  now  is  credible  to  me,  or  rather  compre- 
hensible, what  persons  have  told  me  of  the  rapid 
and  clear  working  of  the  mind  in  sudden  and 
dreadfiil  Gatastroidies-~as  in  steamboat  ezplo- 
fikms,  and  being  blown  into  the  air,  and  haye 
the  erents  of  their  lives  pass  in  review  before 
them,  and  eren  speculate  upon  the  chances  of 
laliing  on  the  dedc,  and  being  craahed,  orfidling 
on  the  water  and  swimming :  and  persons  re- 
oorered  from  drowning^  and  running  their  whole 
fives  over  in  the  interval  between  losing  hope 
and  losii^  conscionsness. 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

BBOONSTBUOnON  OF  MB.  TTLEB'S  OABINBT. 

This  was  the  second  event  of  the  kind  durmg 
the  admin]8trati(Hi  of  Mr.  Tyler— the  first  in* 
dooed  by  the  resignation  ci  Messrs.  Ewing, 
Crittenden,  Bell,  and  Badger,  in  1841;  the 
Moond,  by  the  deaths  of  Messrs.  Upshur  and 
Oihner  by  the  explosion  of  the  Princeton  gun. 
Mr.  Calhoun  vras  appointed  Secretaiy  of  State  \ 
iiAm.  G.  Speneer  of  New  Tork,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  j  WiUiam  TTiUdns  of  Pennsylvania^ 
Seereta^  at  War  $  John  T.  Mason,  of  V  ir^ia, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Charles  A.  Wiokliffe, 
of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ;  John  Nel- 
son, of   Mar^hmd,  Attorney  General     The 


resignation  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  a  short  time 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  Treasury,  vdiich  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Qeorge  M.  Bibb^  of 
Kentndcy. 


CHAPTER   CXXX. 

DEATH  OF  BENATOB  POBTEB,  OF  LOUISIANA: 
EULOGIUM  OF  MB.  BENTON. 

Mr.  Bbrtom.  I  rise  to  second  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  to  render  the  last  honors 
of  this  chamber  to  our  deceased  brother  sena- 
tor, whose  death  has  been  so  feelingly  an- 
nounced; suSl  in  doing  so,  I  oomply  with  an 
obligation  of  friendship,  as  well  as  conform  to 
the  usage  of  the  Senate.  I  am  the  oldest  per- 
sonal friend  which  the  illustrious  deceased  could 
have  upon  this  floor,  and  amongst  the  oldest 
which  he  could  have  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  now,  sir,  more  than  the  period  of  a  genera- 
tion— more  than  the  third  of  a  century— since 
the  then  emigrant  Irish  boy,  Alexander  Por- 
ter, and  myself  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  at  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; when  commenced  a  friendship  which 
death  only  dissolved  on  his  part.  We  belonged 
to  a  cirde  of  young  lawyers  and  students  at 
law,  who  had  the  world  before  them,  and 
nothing  but  their  exertions  to  depend  upon. 
First  a  derk  in  his  uncle's  store,  then  a  student 
at  law,  and  always  a  lover  of  books,  the  young 
Porter  was  one  of  that  circle,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  delightful  occupation  of 
reading.  History,  poetry,  elocution,  biography, 
the  ennobling  speeches  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  vrere  our  social  recreation;  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  circle  was  one  of  our 
fktorite  readers.  He  read  well,  because  he 
comprehended  clearly,  felt  strongly,  remarked 
beautifully  upon  strikii^  passages,  and  gave  a 
niQW  diarm  to  the  whole  vdth  his  rich,  mel- 
lifluous Irish  accent.  It  was  then -.that  I  be- 
came acquainted  vnth  Ireland  and  her  children, 
read  the  ample  story  of  her  wrongs,  learnt  the 
long  list  of  her  martyred  patriots'  names,  sym- 
pathised in  their  &te,  and  imbibed  the  feelings 
for  a  noble  and  oppressed  people  which  the  ex- 
tinction of  my  own  life  can  alone  extinguisL 
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Time  and  eTonts  dispersed  that  drde.  The 
yomig  Porter,  his  law  lioense  aigned,  went  to 
the  Lower  Miaaiaaippi  $  I  to  the  Upper.  And, 
yeara  aflerwarda,  we  met  on  this  floor,  aenators 
from  diifbrent  parts  of  that  yast  Louisiana 
which  was  not  even  a  part  of  the  American 
Union  at  the  time  that  he  and  I  were  bom. 
We  met  here  in  the  session  of  1833-'34— high 
party  times,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great 
party  line ;  but  we  met  as  we  had  parted  years 
before.  We  met  as  friends ;  and,  though  often 
our  part  to  reply  to  each  other  in  the  ardent 
debate,  yet  never  did  we  do  it  with  other  feel- 
ings than  those  with  which  we  were  wont  to 
discuss  our  subjects  of  recreation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
becausei  while  they  are  honorable  to  Hbe  de- 
oeased,  they  are  also  justificatory  to  myself  for 
appearing  as  the  second  to  the  motion  which 
has  heea  made.  A  personal  friendship  of  al- 
most forty  years  gives  me  a  right  to  appear  aa 
»  friend  to  the  deceased  oa  this  occasion,  and  to 
perform  the  office  which  the  rules  and  the  usage 
of  the  Senate  permit,  and  which  so  many  other 
senators  would  so  cordially  and  so  fidthfully 
perform. 

In  performing  this  office,  I  havQ,  literally,  but 
little  less  to  do  but  to  second  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Barrow).  The 
mover  has  done  ample  justice- to  his  great  sub- 
ject. He  also  had  the  advantage  of  long  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  personal  friendship 
with  the  deceased.  He  also  knew  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  though  too  young  to 
belong  to  the  drde  of  young  lawyers  and  law 
students,  of  which  the  junior  member — the 
young  Alexander  Porter— was  the  chief  omsr 
ment  and  delight  But  he  knew  him-rlong 
and  intimately—and  has  given  evidence  of  that 
knowledge  in  «the  just,  the  feelii^  the  cordial, 
and  impressive  eulogiom  which  he  has  just  de- 
livered on  the  life  and  diaraoter  of  Lis  deoeaaed 
friend  and  colleague.  He  has  presented  to  you 
the  matured  mati^  as  developed  in  his  ripe  and 
meridian  age:  he  has  presented  to  yon  tiie 
finished  scholar — the  eminent  lawyer — ^the  pro- 
found judge— the  distinguished  senator^-^ho 
firm  patriot— the  constant  friend — ^the  honor- 
able man — the  brilliant  converser — ^the  social, 
cheerful,  witty  companion.  He  has  presented 
to  you  the  ripe  fruit,  of  which  I  saw  the  eariy 


bloasom,  and  of  iMA.  I  felt  the^  aasoniiee 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  would  ripen 
into  the  golden  fruit  which  we  have  all  hdM, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  no  vain  or  emptj  cere- 
monial in  which  the  Senate  jb  nov  engiged. 
Honors  to  the  illustrious  dead  go  bejood  die 
discharge  of  «  debt  of  justice  to  them,  ud  the 
rendition  of  consdatim  to  their  friends:  they 
become  lessona  and  examples  for  the  Ma^ 
The  story  of  their  humble  beginniog  and  nohle 
eondnsion,  is  an  example  to  be  followed,  lod  n 
exdtement  to  be  felt    And  where  shill  wt  hd 
an  example  more  worthy  of  imitatioii,  or  more 
full  of  encouragement,  than  in  the  life  uddn^ 
actor  of  Alexander  Porter?— a  lad  of  teoder 
age — an  orphan  with  »  widowed  mote  nd 
younger  children— the  fiither  martjred  in  tite 
cause  of  fineedom — an  exile  before  be  was  ten 
years  old — an  ocean  to  be  crossed,  and  a  stxnp 
land  to  L%  seeatf  and  a  wilderness  of  a  tbooand 
miles  to  be  penetrated  b^re  he  oodd  ftidt 
resting-plaoe  for  the  sole  of  his  foot:  then  edu- 
cation to  be  acquired,  support  to  be  esmed^iDd 
even  dtizenahip  to  be  gained,  before  he  oooU 
make  his  own  talents  Available  to  Innpport: 
conquering  ail  these  difknlties  by  lus  owna- 
ertions,  and  the  aid  of  an  affecticoale  iBde-(I 
will  name  him,  for  the  beoeftetor  of  yoath  de- 
serves to  be  named,  and  named  with  honor  in 
the  hig^iest  places)— with  no  other  aid  hot  thit 
of  an  unde's  kindness,  Mr.  Alexnder  Portff, 
sen.,  merchant  of  NashviUe,  also  an  taapaX 
from  Ireland,  and  ftOl  of  the  generous  qoafitks 
whidi  belong  to  the  children  of  that  soQ:  ^ 
lad,  an  exile  and  an  orphan  from  the  Old  Worid, 
thus  starting  in  the  New  World,  with  eiciT 
thing  to  gain  before  it  could  be  enjoTed,  boob 
attamed  every  earthly  ol^fect,  either  briOiaator 
substantial,  for  which  we  live  and  stiqgi^  io 
this  life— honors,  fortune,  friends;  thehigM 


prc^essional  and  political 


long  a 


supreme  judge  in  his  adopted  State ;  twiee  a 
senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee* 
wearing  all  his  honors  fr«sh  and  glowng  tothe 
last  moment  of  his  life— and  the  anBoaneeBBot 
of  his  death  followed  by  the  dyonmneBt  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  AmeiioaB  Gongn"! 
What  a  noble  and  crowning  eoodosioii  toahe 
ginning  so  humbk,  and  so  apparently  hopeieai. 
Honors  to  such  n  life— the  honors  which  «• 
now  pay  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Forter-an 
not  mere  oflforings  to  the  dead,  or  mere  oooBola^ 
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tboB  to  the  feeUngs  of  BnfriTing  friends  and  ro- 
IitioiM ;  they  go  fbrthM*,  and  become  incentiTes 
and  indaoements  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the 
present  and  snooeeding  generations,  encouraging 
their  hopes,  and  firmg  their  spirits  with  a  gen- 
erous emnhdion. 

Nor  do  the  benefits  of  these  honors  stop  with 
indiTiduals,  nor  e^n  with  masses,  or  genera- 
tions of  men.  They  are  not  confined  to  per- 
rnnsy  hot  rise  to  inetUuiioM— to  the  noUe  re- 
pablioan  institntions  under  which  such  thhigs 
em  be !  Republican  govemment  itself— that 
government  which  holds  man  together  in  the 
proud  state  of  equality  and  liberty-H^his  goy- 
emment  is  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
exunples  such  as  we  now  celebrate,  and  by  the 
rendition  of  the  honors  such  as  we  now  pay. 
Our  deceased  brother  senator  has  honored  and 
benefited  our  free  repuMican  institntions  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  adyanced  himself 
under  them ;  and  we  make  manifest  that  bene- 
fit by  the  honors  which  we  pay  him.  He  has 
giren  a  practical  illustration  of  the  working  of 
our  free,  and  equal,  and  electiye  form  of  gorem- 
ment;  and  our  honors  proclaim  the  nature  of 
that  working.  What  is  done  in  this  chamber 
is  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
leen  «f  all  people.  Europe,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
ca, will  ste  how  our  form  of  goyemment  has 
worked  in  the  person  of  an  orphan  exiled  boy, 
seeking  refuge  in  the  land  which  giyes  to  yirtue 
and  talent  all  that  they  wiU  eyer  ask— the  free 
rase  of  their  own  exertions  for  their  own  ad- 
Tancement. 

Our  deceased  brother  was  not  an  American 
citizen  by  accident  of  birth ;  he  became  so  by 
the  dioiee  of  his  own  wiU,  and  by  the  operation 
of  our  laws.  The  eyents  of  his  life,  and  the 
business  of  this  day,  shows  this  titie  to  citizen- 
ship to  be  as  yalid  in  our  America  as  it  was  in 
the  great  republic  of  antiqui^f .  I  borrow  tiie 
thought,  not  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  his 
pleading  for  the  poet  Archias,  when  I  place  the 
citizen  who  becomes  so  by  law  and  choice  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  citixen  who  becomes  so 
by  chance.  And,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we 
may  say  that  our  adopted  dtizen  has  repaid  us 
for  the  liberality  of  our  laws ;  that  he  has  add- 
ed to  the  stock  of  our  national  character  by  the 
contributions  which  he  has  brought  to  it  in  the 
purity  of  his  priyate  life,  the  enunenoe  of  his 


pablic  seryioes,  the  ard<v  of  his  patriotism^  and 
the  elq^t  productions  of  his  mind. 

And  here  let  me  say— and  I  say  it  with  pride 
and  satisfiiction — our  deceased  brother  senator 
loyed  and  admired  his  adopted  country,  with  a 
bye  and  admiration  increasing  with  his  age, 
and  with  his  better  knowledge  ot  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World.  A  few  years  ago,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  great  honor  and  fertune  in  this 
country,  he  returned  on  a  risit  to  his  natiye 
land,aiid  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  honest  exultation  for  the  orphan 
emigrant  boy  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fa- 
thers, rich  in  the.  goods  of  this  life^  and  clothed 
with  the  honors  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
the  yisit  was  a  melancholy  one  to  him.  His 
soul  sickened  at  the  state  of  his  fellow  man  in 
the  Old  World  (I  had  it  from  his  own  lips),  and 
he  returned  from  that  yisit  with  stronger  feel- 
ings than  eyer  in  fayor  of  his  adopted  country. 
New  honor  awaited  him  here — ^that  of  a  second 
election  to  the  American  Senate.  But  of  this 
he  was  not  permitted  to  taste ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day  announce  his  second  brief 
eleyation  to  this  body,  and  his  departure  from 
it  through  the  gloomy  portals  of  death,  and  the 
radiant  temple  of  enduring  feme.      , 


CHAPTER   CXXXI. 

KAYiLL  ACADEMY,  AKD  NAYAL  POLIOT  OF  THE 

UNITED  BTATE& 

Bt  scraps  of  laws,  regulations,  and  departmental 
instructions,  a  Nayal  Academy  has  grown  up^ 
and  a  nayal  policy  beoome-established  for  the 
United  States,  without  the  legislatiye  wisdom 
of  the  country  haying  passed  upon  that  policy, 
and  contrary  to  its  prerious  policy,  and  against 
its  interest  and  wel&re.  A  Nayal  Academy, 
with  250  pupils,  and  aimually  coming  off  in 
scores,  makes  perpetual  demaikd  for  ships  and 
conmuBsions ;  and  these  must  be  furnished, 
whether  required  by  the  public  seryioe  or  not  j 
and  thus  the  idea  of  a  limited  nayy,  or  of  a  na- 
yal peace  establishment,  is  extinguished ;  and'a 
perpetual  war  establishment  in  time  of  peace  is 
growing  up  upon  our  hands.    Prone  to  imitate 
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ererx  thing  that  #as  English,  there  wis  a  party 
among  us  troia  the  beginning  which  wished  to 
make  the  Union,  like  Great  Britain,  a  great  na- 
val power,  without  considering  that  England 
was  an  island,  with  foreign  possesnons ;  which 
made  a  nayy  a  necessity  of  her  position  and 
her  policy,  while  we  were  a  continent,  without 
foreign  possessions,  to  whom  a  navy  would  be  an 
expensiye  and  idle  encumbrance ;  without  con- 
sidering that  England  is  often  by  her  policy  re- 
quired to  be  aggressive,  the  United  States  never ; 
without  considering  that  England  is  a  part  of  the 
European  system,  and  subject  to  wars  (to  her 
alvrays  maritime)  in  which  she  has  no  interest, 
while  the  United  States,  in  the  isolation  of  their 
geographical  position,  and  the  independence  of 
their  policy,  can  have  no  wars  but  her  own ; 
and  those  defensive.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  large  party,  and  dominsnt  after  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1800,  which  saw  great  evil  in 
emulating  Great  Britain  as  a  uaval  power,  snd 
made  head  against  that  emulation  in  all  the 
modes  of  acting  on  the  public  mind :  speeches 
and  votes  in  Congress,  essays,  legislative  decla- 
rations. The  most  authoritative,  and  best  con- 
sidered declwation  of  the  principles  of  this 
party,  vraa  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  era  of  her 
greatest  men;  and  when  the  minds  of  these 
men,  themselves  fiithers  of  the  State,  wwa  most 
profoundly  turned  to  the  nature,  policy,  and 
working  of  our  govemmeut  All  have  hrard  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1708-'99,  to  restrain 
the  unconstitutional  and  unwise  action  of  the 
federal  government :  there  were  certain  other  co- 
temporaneous  resolutions  from  the  same  source 
in  relation  to  a  navy,  of  whidi  but  little  has 
been  known ;  and  which,  for  forty  years,  and 
now,  are  of  more  practical  importance  than  .the 
former.  In  the  session  of  her  legislature,  179^ 
1800,  in  their  **  Instructions  to  Senators,"  that 
General  Assembly  said : 

^  With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remind  you,  that  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
posed object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  prospect  of  temporary  advantages 
resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  uie 
experience  of  all  nations,  which  have  v^tured 
far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever,  in 
practice,  been  known  more  as  an  instrument  of 
power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of 
collisions  and  of  wars  with  other  nations,  than 


as  an  instrament  of  defencSk  of  eooDoniy,  orof 
protection  to  commerce,  rtm  is  there  aiiij  i»* 
tion,  in  the  judgment  <^  this  Generd  AsKmUj, 
to  whose  circumstances  these  remarks  are  more 
applicable  than  to  the  United  Stotes." 

Such  vnui  the  v<»oe  of  the  great  men  of  Fv- 
ginia,  some  flfb^  years  ago— 4he  voice  of  msoa 
and  judgment  then ;  and  more  just,  jodimi, 
and  applicable,  now,  than  then.  Sbiee  that 
time  the  electro-magDetic  tel^girnih,  and  the 
steam-car,  have  been  invented— rcalisiog  fat  de- 
fensive vrar,  the  idea  of  the  whole  art  of  war,  u 
conceived  and  expressed  by  the  g;realeit  of 
generals — ^diffusion  for  suBsimircx:  ooicn- 
TKATiON  Foa  ACTION.  That  was  the  laDgnageof 
the  Great  Emperor:  and  none  but  himfldfcoold 
have  so  conceived  and  expressed  that  idsk 
And  now  the  ordinary  commander  can  pnctoe 
that  whole  art  of  vrar,  and  without  erar  hn^ 
ing  read  a  book  upon  war.  He  would  know 
what  to  have  done,  and  the  countiy  wookldf) 
it.  Play  the  telegraph  at  the  apprach  of  aa 
invader,  and  summon  the  volunteer  dtam  to 
meet  him  at  the  vrateHs  edge.  Theyvoaldbe 
found  at  home,  diffused  for  subsisteDce:  they 
would  concentrate  for  action,  and  at  the  nte  of 
500  nules  a  day,  or  mon  if  need  be.  In  tvo 
days  they  would  come  from  the  Miwiiwwi  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  the  nier»  bomes 
of  the  aocumulati(Hi  of  maiMMii  upon  a  gma 
point,  augmenting  continually,  and  attackiag 
incessantly.    Grand  tactics,  and  the  ^nineteea 


mancDuvres,"  would  be  unheard  of: 
direct  killing  would  be  the  only  work.  X« 
amount  of  invading  foroe  could  sustain  itaetf  a 
fortnight  on  any  part  of  our  coast  Ifhnadredi 
of  thousands  were  not  enough  to  cot  them  v^ 
millions  would  come— arms,  mnnitioai^  provi- 
sions, arriving  at  the  same  time.  WIththild^ 
fonce— cheap^  m^y^  omnipotcntp— who,  ootside 
of  an  insane  hospital,  would  tUnk  of 
and  keeping  up  eternal  fleets  to  meet 
and  fight  him  at  sea?  The  idea  would  be  i 
less,  if  practicable ;  but  it  would  be  iBipndh 
cable.   There  will  never  be  another  naval  adka 

fought  for  the  command  of  the  seas.  Iheie  h» 
been  none  sudi  fought  aince  the  French  nd 
British  fleets  met  ofi^  Guessant,  m  1791  Tbit 
is  the  Uuit  instance  of  a  naval  action  fought  190U 
consent:  all  the  rest  have  been  mere  catehiag^ 
and  whipping:  and  there  will  never  beanother. 
Fleets  must  approach  equality  before  they  eio 
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•  fight;  and  with  her  fire  himdrad 'men-of-wir 
on  hand,  Gntt  Britain  is  too  ftr  ahead  to  be 
overtaken  by  an j  nation,  even  if  anj  9ne  was 
aenfldess  enoagh  ^o  incur  her  debt  and  taxes  for 
tlM  purpose.  Look  at  Bnssia !  building  siups 
fnm  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  the  first 
daj  they  were  wanted,  all  useless  and  a  burden ! 
only  to  be  saved  by  the  strongest  fortifications 
in  the  world,  filled  with  the  strongest  armies  of 
theworid !  and  all  burnt,  or  sunk,  that  eould 
not  he  so  protected.  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
bf  the  neoesrities  of  her  position,  to  keep  up 
great  fleets:  the  only  way  to  make  head  ag^iinst 
them  is  to  avoid  swelling  their  numbers  with 
the  fleets  of  other  nations— avoid  the  Traihlgars, 
Aboukirs,  Oqpenhagens,  St.  Ymoents— and  prey 
upon  her  with  eruisers  and  piivateer&  It  is 
the  profound  observatkm  of  Alison,  the  English 
historian  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution 
tiiat  the  American  cruiaers  did  the  British  more 
mischief  in  their  two  years'  vrar  of  1812,  than 
all  the  fleets  of  France  did  during  their  twenty 
years'  war.  What  a  blessing  to  our  country, 
if  American  statesmen  could  only  learn  that  one 
little  sentence  in  Alison. 

The  war  oi  1812  taught  American  statesmen 
a  great  lesson ;  but  they  read  it  backwards,  and 
midergtood  it  the  reverse  of  its  teaching.  It 
taoght  the  effica^  ot  cruismg— the  ineflkacy 
of  fleets.  American  cnusera^  and  privateers, 
did  immense  mischief  to  British  commerce  and 
shipping:  British  fleets  did  no  mischief  to 
America.  Their  cruisers  did  some  misdiief— 
their  fleets  none.  And  that  is  the  way  to  read 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  naval  operations  of  the 
war  of  1812.  Cruisers,  to  be  built  when  they 
ue  needed  for  use :  not  fleets  to  rot  down  in 
peace,  while  waiting  for  war.  Yet,  for  forty 
yeirs  we  hkre  been  building  great  ships — 
frigates  equal  to  ships  of  the  line :  liners, 
ocariy  double  the  old  siie — ^120  guns  instead 
of  seventy-fours.  Eleven  of  these  great  liners 
have  been  built,  merely  to  rot!  at  enormous 
ooet  in  the  building;^  and  great  continual  cost  to 
deUy  the  rotting ;  which,  nevertheless,  goes  on 
with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  time.  A 
judicious  administrative  economy  would  have 
them  all  broken  up  (to  say  nothing  of  others), 
ud  the  serviceable  parts  all  preserved,  to  be 
built  into  smaller  vessels  vrhen  there  shall  be 
need  for  them.  It  is  forty  years  since  this  sys- 
tem of  building  vessels  for  which  there  was 


no  use,  took  its  commencement,  and  the  cry 
for  more  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  must  continue.  A  history  of  each 
ship  built  in  that  time— what  the  building  cost  ? 
what  the  repairs?  whiit  the  alterations?  what 
the  equipment  ?  what  the  crew  ?  and  how  many 
shot  she  fired  at  an  enemy?  would  bea  history 
which  ought  to  be  instructive;  for  it  would 
show  an  incredible  amount  of  money  as  efifoc 
tuaUy  wasted  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.    Great  as  this  building  and  rotting  has 
been  for  forty  years  past,  it  must  contmue  to 
become  greater.  The  Naval  Academy  is  a  fhiit 
fbl  mother,  bearing  250  embryo  officers  in  her 
womb  at  a  time,  and  all  the  time ;  and  most  of  ^ 
them  powerfully  connected :  and  they  must 
have  ships  and  commissions,  when  th^  leave 
tiie  mother's  breast.    They  are  the  children  of 
the  country,  and  must  be  provided  for— ^y 
and  their  children  after  thcan.    This  academy 
commits  the  government  to  a  great  navy,  as  the 
Ifilitary  Academy  commits  it  to  a  great  army. 
It  is  no  longer  tiM  vraats  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  deveM  of  the  institution  which  must  be 
provided  for ;  and  routine  officers  are  to  take 
all  the  places.    Officers  are  now  to  be  made  in 
schools,  whether  they  have  any  vocation  for  the 
profession  or  not ;  and  slender  is  the  chance  of 
the  government  to  get  one  that  would  ever  have 
gained  a  commission  by  his  own  exertions.  This 
writer  was  not  a  senator  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  channel  of  incessant  implications  for  cadet 
and  midshipman  places,  without  knowing  the 
motives  on  which  such  applications  were  made ; 
and  these  motives  may  be  found  in  three  classes. 
First,  and  most  honorable  would  be  the  case  of 
a  fiO^her,  who  would  say—"  I  have  a  son,  a  bright 
boy,  that  I  have  been  educating  for  a  profession, 
but  his  soul  is  on  fire  for  the  army,  or  navy, 
and  I  have  yielded  to  his  wishes,  though  against 
my  own,  and  believe  if  he  gets  the  place,  that 
he  will  not  dishonor  his  country's  flag.''   One  of 
the  next  class  would  say — ^  1  have  a  son,  and  he 
is  not  a  bright  boy  (meaning  that  he  is  a  booby), 
and  cannot  take  a  profession,  but  he  wou^d  do 
very  well  in  the  army  or  navy."    Of  the  third 
class,  an  unhappy  father  would  say — "  I  have  a 
son,  a  smart  boy,  but  wild  (meaning  he  was 
vicious),  and  I  want  to  get  him  in  the  army  or 
navy,  where  he  could  be  disdpUned."    These, 
and  the  hereditaiy  class  (those  whose  fiithers 
and  grandfathers  have  been  in  the  service)  are 
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the  dMcriptiona  of  aj^lieants  for  these  sppointr 
ments ;  bo  that,  it  maj  he  seen,  the  chanoes  are 
three  or  four  to  one  against  getting  a  suitable 
subject  for  an  officer;  and  of  those  who  are 
suitable,  many  resign  soon  after  they  hare  got 
educated  at  public  expense,  and  go  into  civil 
life.  Routine  officers  are^  therefore,  what  may 
be  expected  from  these  schoolfr*-offlcers  whom 
nature  has  not  licensed,  and  who  keep  out  of  the 
service  those  whom  she  has.  The  finest  naval 
officers  that  the  world  ever  saw,  were  bred  in 
the  merchant  service;  and  of  that  Sngiland, 
Holland,  Fiance,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  are  proofr ; 
and  none  more  so  than  our  own  country.  The 
world  never  saw  a  laiger  i^oportion  of  able 
eommanders  than  our  little  navy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  Algerine  and  Tiipolitan  wars^ 
and  the  vrsr  of  1812,  produced.  They  all  came 
(but  few  exceptions)  from  the  merdiant  ser- 
Tioe ;  and  showed  an  ability  and  seal  which  no 
school-house  officers  will  ever  equal 

Great  Britain  keeps  up  squadrons  in  time  of 
peace,  and  wUch  is  a  necessity  of  her  insular 
position,  and  of  her  remote  possessions:  we 
must  have  squadrons  also,  though  no  use  for 
them  abroad,  and  infinitely  better  to  remain  in 
our  own  ports,  and  spend  the  millions  at  home 
whidi  are  now  spent  abroad.  There  is  not  a  sea 
in  which  our  commerce  is  subject  to  any  danger 
of  a  kind  which  a  man-of-war  would  prevent,  or 
punish,  in  which  a  cruiser  vrould  not  be  sufli- 
cient  All  our  squadrons  are  anomalies,  and 
the  squadron  system  should  be  broken  up. 
The  Home  should  neyer  have  existed,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  the  least  commendable  period  of 
our  existence;  the  same  of  the  Afiican,  con- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  put  upon  us  by  treaty, 
under  the  insidious  ohuise  that  we  could  get  rid 
of  it  in  five  years,  and  which  has  already  con- 
tinued near  three  times  five ;  and  whidi  thnidity 
and  conservatism  will  combine  to  perpetuate — 
that  timidity  which  is  the  diild  of  temporixation, 
and  sees  danger  in  every  change.  As  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Bradl,  the  Pacific,  the  Sast 
India  squadron,  they  are  mere  British  imitations 
without  a  reason  for  the  copy,  and  a  pretext  for 
saying  the  ships  are  at  sea.  The  fact  is^  they 
are  in  comfortable  stations,  doing  nothing,  and 
had  far  better  be  at  home,  and  in  ordinary. 
One  hundred  and  forty  court-martials,  many 
dismissions  without  courts,  and  two  hundred 
eliminations  at  a  nngle  dash,  proclaim  the  feet 


that  our  tfavy  is  idle!  and  thai  tlus  idknob 
gives  rise  to  dissipation,  to  ^ssensiQas,  to  ibhiV 
ordination,  to  quarrels,  to  acrnsations^  to  coortp 
tn^Ftm^a.  Thc  body  cf  naial  offloera  ut  m 
good  as  any  other  citiaens,  but  idlenen  tsade* 
stroyer  whidi  no  body  of  men  can  stani  We 
have  no  use  for  a  navy,  and  never  shall  hire; 
yet  we  continue  building  ships  and  hn&Sa^ 
officers^the  ships  to  rot^the  offioen  to  be- 
come ^  the  cankers  of  a  calm  wofld  and  a  keg 
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The  Yiigmia  lesohes  of  1799^^1800  m  tfce 
subject  of  a  navy,  contain  the  right  doelriat  far 
the  United  States,  even  if  the  state  of  the  v«U 
had  remained  vrfaat  it  waa— even  if  the  tdipi|h 
and  the  steam-car  had  not  introdooed  a  nnren 
in  the  art  of  defensive  vrar.  It  is  the  most  a- 
pensive  and  ineffident  ot  all  modes  of  wsftra 
Its  cost  is  enonnous:  its  nsute  notUa^  A 
naval  victory  deddes  nothing  but  vhkh  lUl 
have  the  others  ships. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  the  van  «f  fk 
French  revolution,  Great  Britain  whtppedall  the 
inimical  fleets  she  coukl  catdi.  She  got  ill 
their  ships ;  and  nothing  but  their  lUpa  Not 
one  of  her  naval  victories  had  the  kMt  eflbct 
upon  the  fete  of  the  wars:  hmd  batdei  akM 
dedded  the  fete  of  countries,  and  eonanaded 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war.  CondadiBiaovv, 
tliey  are  one  of  the  flndtftd  sonrees  of  bagiBDiBg 
wars.  Only  employed  (by  those  who  youm 
them)  at  long  intervals,  they  must  be  hsf^  op 
the  whole  time.  Snormonsly  expeoiive,^ 
expense  is  etemaL  Armies  can  be  diriMnM- 
navies  must  be  kept  v^  Long  firts  of  oAoen 
must  be  recdving  p^  when  doing  ootfuB^ 
Pensions  are  Inseparable  fipom  the  system.  Q^ 
ing  to  sea  in  time  of  peace  is  nothing  batvia^ 
ing  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  annual  expense  of  oar  asiy 
now  (aU  tiie  heads  of  expense  faiddant  to  thi 
estabUshmsnt  induded)  is  some  fifteen  pSfioBi 
of  dollars :  the  number  of  men  emplofed,  ii 
some  10,000— bdi^  at  a  cost  of  11,500  a  BSB, 

and  they  nothing' to  da  The  whole  mnbfftf 
guns  afloat  is  some  2,P00^wfaidi  is  at  the  ntt 
of  some  $9,000  a  gun;  and  they  nothing  in  tto 
woridto  shoot  at.  The  expense  of  a  siTy  ii 
enormous.  The  protection  of  conaeroi  a  i 
phrase  inoessantiy  repeated,  and  of  no  appte* 
tion.  Oommeroe  wants  no  protection  ftomma- 
of-war  except  i^s»hist  pfaatioal  nations;  tf' 
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thej  are  ibwer  now  than  they  were  fifty  yean 
agp;  and  some  craiserB  were  then  sofficieiit. 
The  Mediterranean,  which  was  then  the  great 
seat  of  piracy,  is  now  as  free  from  it  aa  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is.  We  hare  no  naval  policy — 
DO  system  adi^ted  by  the  legislatxye  wisdom — 
no  peace  establishment — ^no  understood  princi- 
dple  of  action  in  relation  to  a  navy.  All  goes 
by  fits  and  starts.  A  romor  et  war  Is  started : 
more  ships  are  demanded :  a  combined  interest 
supports  the  demand — oflSoers,  contractors,  poli- 
tidans.  The  war  does  not  come,  but  the  ships 
are  built, and  rot:  and  so  on  in  a  Qirde  without 
eod. 


OHAPTEB   OXXXII. 

THE  HOME  SQUADRON:  ITS  mUTHJTY  AND 

XXPSNBB. 

Eaklt  in  the  session  of  '43^'44^  Mr.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  brou^t  into  the  House  a  reso- 
Intion  of  inquiry  into  the  origin,  use,  and  ex- 
peuse  of  the  home  squadron :  to  which  Mr. 
Hamhn,  of  Maine,  proposed  the  further  inquii7 
to  know  what  serrioe  that  squadron  had  per- 
formed since  it  had  been  created.  In  support 
of  his  proposition,  Mr.  Hale  said: 

"  He  believed  they  were  indebted  to  this  ad- 
mmistration  for  the  home  squadron.  The  whole 
axteen  fesselB  whidi  composed  tiiat  squa^\>n 
were  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect  tiie  coasting 
tnule ;  and  though  the  portion  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  coasting  trade,  yet  he  himself  was  convinced 
that  many  of  those  vessels  might  be  dispensed 
with.  If  this  information  were  laid  before  the 
House,  th^  would  have  something  tangible  on 
which  to  lay  their  hands,  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform.  He  wanted  this  information 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  House 
where  an  enormous  expense  might  be  cut  down, 
withooi  endangering  any  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Qentlemen  had  talked  about  being 
prepared  with  a  sufficient  navy  to  meet  and  con- 
tend with  the  naval  power  d  Great  Britain; 
but  had  they  any  idea  of  the  outlay  which  was 
requixed  to  support  such  a  navy?  The  expense 
d[  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  be- 
tween eigh^and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
anntially.  We  were  not  in  want  of  such  a 
great  naval  establishment  to  make  ourselves 
reelected  at  home  or  abroad.  General  Jackson 
alone  had  produced  an  impiessbn  upon  one  of 


the  oldest  nations  of  Europe,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  this  administration  to  do  with 
the  assistance  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world.'* 

Mr.  Jared  IngersoU  was  in  favor  of  retrendi- 
ment  and  economy,  but  thought  the  process 
ought  to  b^;in  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  de- 
partment— ^in  the  Oongress  itself,  and  in  the  ex- 
penses it  allowed  for  multiplied  missions  abroad 
and  incessant  changes  in  the  incumbents.  With 
respect  to  abuses  in  the  naval  expenditures,  he 
sud: — 

*^  He  had  no  knowledge  of  his  own  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  had  leamra  from  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  nav^,  that  in  the  navy-yards,  in  the 
equipment  of  ships,  by  the  waste  and  extravar 
gance  caused  by  allowing  officers  to  rebuild 
ships  when  they  pleased,  and  the  loss  on  the 
provisions  of  ships  just  returned  from  sea,  which 
have  been  taken  or  thrown  awar,  the  greatest 
abuses  have  been  practised,  which  have  assisted 
in  swelling  up  the  naval  expenditures  to  their 
present  enormous  amount."  ^    • 

Mr.  Adams  differed  from  Mh  Ingersoll  in  the 
scheme  of  beginning  retrenchment  on  the  civil 
list,  and  presented  the  army  and  the  navy  as 
the  two  great  objects  of  wasteful  expenditure, 
and  the  points  at  which  reform  ought  to  begin, 
and  especially  with  retrenching  this  home  squad- 
ron, for  which  he  had  voted  in  1841,  but  now 
condemned.    He  said: 

^  The  gentleman  gave  the  House,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  carry  out  retrenchment  and  re* 
form,  and  finally  elect  a  President ;  but  his  re- 
marks did  not  happen  to  apply  to  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  nom  New  Hampshire ;  for  he 
led  them  away  fix>m  that  motion,  and  told  them, 
in  substance,  that  it  was  not  the  nine  million  of 
dollars  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
— «nd  he  did  not  uiow  how  much  asked  for  the 
army— that  was  to  be  retrenched.  Oh,  no  I 
The  army  and  the  navy  were  not  the  great  ex- 
penses of  this  nation ;  it  was  not  by  curtailing 
the  military  and  naval  expenditures  that  econo- 
my was  to  be  obtained ;  but  by  beginning  with 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  And  what  was 
the  comparison,  to  come  to  dollars  and  cents,  be- 
tween the  expenses  of  that  House  and  the  Navy 
Department?  Why,  the  gentleman,  with  iJl  his 
exaggerating  eloquence,  had  made  the  executive^ 
legisuitive,  and  judicial  ^wers  of  the  country, 
to  cost  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  whue 
the  estimates  for  the  naw  were  nine  millions,  to 
enable  our  ships  to  go  abroad  and  display  the 
stripes  and  stars.  And  for  what  purpose  was  it 
necessary  to  have  this  home  squadron  1  Was 
the  great  maritime  power  of  the  earth  in  such  a 
position  towards  us  as  to  authorize  us  to  expect 
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ft  hostile  British  saoadron  on  our  coasts  ?  No ; 
he  beliOTed  not  Theh  what  was  this  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  wanted  for  ?  There  was  a  state- 
ment, two  years  ago,  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  which  they  were  told  that 
our  present  navy,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  only  as  one  to  eight — ^that 
is,  that  the  British  navy  was  ei^ht  times  as 
large  as  ours.  Now,  in  that  year  eight  millions 
of  dollars  was  asked  for  for  the  nayy ;  ^e  re- 
port of  the  present  year  asks  for  nine  millions. 
This  report  contained  the  principle  that  we  must 
go  on  to  increase  our  nayy  until  it  is  at  least 
one-half  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
what,  then,  was  the  proportion  of  additional  ex- 
pense we  must  incur  to  arrive  at  that  result  1 
Why,  four  times  eight  are  thirty-two ;  so  tiuat 
it  will  take  an  anniud  expenditure  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  ^ve  us  a  navy  half  as  large  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  If,  however,  gentlemen  were 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  $32,000,000— nay, 
(50,000,000  would  not  he  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  navy.  He  exj^essed  his  i^ 
proval  of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
r^e  w  Hampshire,  and  his  gratification  that  it  had 
come  from  such  a  quarter — a  quarter  which  was 
BO  deeply  interested  in  having  a  due  protection 
for  their  mercantile  navy  and  thmr  coasting 
trade,  hy  the  establishment  of  a  home  squadron. 
At  the  time  the  home  squadron  was  nrst  pro- 
posed, he  was,  himself,  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was 
adopted  with  but  very  little  opposition;  and 
the  reason  wa&  because  the  House  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  that  time.  It  looked  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  looked  more  particularly  to 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  (the  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  say),  provided  she 
took  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  saw  no  necessity 
for  a  large  navy,  unless  it  was  to  insult  otb^ 
nations,  by  taking  possession  of  their  territory 
in  time  of  peace.  What  was  the  good,  he  askeo, 
of  a  navy  which  cost  the  country  $9,000,000  a 
year,  compared  with  what  was  done  tnere  in  the 
legidative  department  of  the  nation  1  He  ex- 
pressed his  ardent  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gave  Johnsonli  uid  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  M<£inr] — 
now  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means — would  persevere  in  the  same  spirit 
that  marked  their  conduct  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  still  advocate  reductions  in  ^e  army 
and  the  navy." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  the  several  gentlemen 
who,  without  offering  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
utility  of  this  domestic  squadron,  vrere  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  it  up ;  and  who,  without  denying 
the  great  abuse  and  extravagance  in  the  naval 
disbursements,  were  endeavoring  to  prevent 
their  correction  by  starting  smaller  game— and 
that  smaller  game  not  to  be  pursued,  and  bagged, 
bat  merely  started  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the 


great  monster  wludi  was  ravaging  the  flddi 
Thus:— 

"  He  believed  that  the  greatest  abues  ex- 
isted in  every  department  of  the  govemmeot, 
and  tbat.tbe  extravagances  <^  all  required  cor- 
rection. Look  at  the  army  of  8,000  men  on^ 
kept  up  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  91,000 
for  each  man.  Wasnot  this  a  dying  abuse  thit 
ought  to  be  corrected?  Why,  if  the  propofiitiQo 
had  succeeded  to  increase  ^e  anny  to  20,000 
men,  the  expenditure  at  this  rate  would  kie 
been  twenty  millions  annually.  IfanygeDtkmtn 
knew  of  ^e  existence  of  abuses,  let  him  briw 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  aadhe  woald 
vote  not  only  for  the  proper  inqniiy  into  tbea, 
but  to  apply  the  remedy.  In  r^giid  to  tiiis 
home  squadron,  he  begged  leave  to  diadim  lay 
of  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  gcntkBUi 
frt)m  Massachusetts.  In  offering  his  raotntioD 
he  had  no  reference  to  Cuba,  or  any  thmg  elie 
suggested  by  the  gentleman.  He  wiatM  the 
House  and  the  country  to  look  at  it  is  the 
SecretaiT  of  the  Navy  presented  it  to  tlieir 
view.  As  to  the  pretence  that  it  was  ioliaM 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  tnde,  it  vis 
a  most  idle  one.  He  wished  the  ^entkraea 
from  Maine  (the  State  most  laigely  mtereited 
m  that  trade)  to  ny  whether  t£y  needed  injr 
such  protection.  He  would  answer  for  then^ 
and  say  that  they  did  not.  He  hiniBtf  Una 
among  those  who  were  extensivelj  capg^  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  part  oPhis  propertr  wis 
invested  in  it.  He  coold.  therefore,  spcekvith 
some  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  he  heiitited 
not  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  keeping  op  tins 
squadron  for  its  protection  was  a  most  prepo^ 
terous  and  idle  one.  Sir,  said  he,  the  bitt  has 
been  the  pet  child  of  the  nation,  and,  like  tU  other 

pet  children,  has  run  away  witn  the  iriiokpim- 
monial  estate.  If  it  were  found  that  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  required  the  maintwaiw 
of  the  home  squadron,  then  he  would  go  ibr  it; 
but  if  it  were  found  to  be  ntteriy  uselee,  is  he 
believed,  then  he  was  decidedly  against  iu  Bat 
he  would  give  this  fturther  notice ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  stop  here ;  thai  when  the  ippro- 
priations  should  come  up^  he  iDtended  to  pio> 
pose  to  limit  those  aj^wopriations  to  a  sn 
sufficient  only  to  support  the  squadron  statioocd 
in  the  Meditemmean.  It  was  entirdy  useleB 
for  this  country  to  endeavor  to  conteiid  vith 
monarchies  in  keeping  up  the  pageuitty  of  i 
nav^  establishment" 

The  proposed  inquixy  prodoeed  qo  resaU. 
only  ending  in  demonstratiog  what  was  wdl 
known  to  the  older  memben,  namely,  tbe 
difficulty,  and  almost  imposability  of  intrcdonnc 
any  referm,  or  economy  into  Ae  idministnlita 
of  any  department  of  the  government  ank&  tW 
Executive  takes  the  lead.  And  of  this  truth  i 
strikiqg  instanoe  ocouned  at  this  8esaioo,iBd 
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npim  this  sttl^jeot  The  executive  government) 
tbit  18  to  Bay,  the  President  and  his  Seaetuy 
of  the  Navy  had  made  a  lawless  expenditure  of 
about  $700,000  daring  the  recess  of  Congress; 
and  Congress  under  a  moral  duress,  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  that  expenditure  as  its  own,  and 
make  it  good.  When  the  clause  in  the  naval 
appropriation  hill  for  covering  this  item,  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Ezra  Dean,  of  Ohio, 
fttood  up  and  said : 

''It  was  nothing  less  than  a  hill  making  ap- 
propriations to  the  amount  of  9750,000  which 
bad  been  expended  by  the  department  in  virtue 
of  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  any  law  whateyer ;  and  the  House  was 
called  on  to  approve  this  proceeding.  He  had 
supposed  that  any  department  which  took  upon 
itself  the  power  of  expending  the  public  money, 
wi^out  authority  of  law,  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  rebuke  of  Coti^ess.  He 
had  supposed  that  this  would  have  Been  a  re- 
form Cfongress,  and  that  all  the  abuses  of  this 
administration  would  be  fbrreted  out  and  cor^ 
rected ;  but  in  this  he  had  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed. He  had  endeavored  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  take  up  the  navy  retrench- 
ment bill,  which  would  correct  all  these  abuses, 
bat  he  had  been  mistaken;  and  so  fiur  from 
being  able  to  get  the  bill  before  the  House,  he 
had  been  unable  even  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  taking  it  up.  There 
was  great  reason  for  this.  This  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  been  for  the  last  two  years  the  great 
vortex  which  had  swallow^  up  two-thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  In  1840,  a 
law  was  passed  that  no  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  building  of  ships  vrithout  the 
eipress  sanction  of  Congress ;  and  yet,  in  de- 
fiance of  this  law,  the  Navy  Department  had 
gone  on  to  build  an  iron  steamship  at  Pitts- 
Dorg,  and  six  sloops-of-'war ;  and  he  was  told 
that  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  bill  were 
to'  complete  these  yessels.  Mr.  D.  then  spoke 
of  the  utter  uselessness  of  these  steamships  on 
the  western  waters,  and  referred  to  the  number 
of  ships  that  were  now  rotting  for  want  of  use, 
both  on  the  stocks  and  laid  up  in  ordinary; 
and  particularly  referred  to  the  magnificent  ship 
Delaware,  which  had  just  returned  from  a  cruise, 
and  was  aismantled,  and  laid  up  to  rot  at  Nor- 
folk, while  the  department  was  clamorous  for 
building  more  ships.  There  were  not  only 
more  ships  now  built  and  building  than  could 
be  used,  but  there  were  three  times  as  many 
officers  as  could  be  emidoyecL  There  were  96 
commanders,  with  saUries  of  9^,500  a^ear, 
while  there  was  only  employment  for  o8  of 
them ;  and  there  were  68  captains,  while  there 
was  only  employment  for  but  18.  He  then  re- 
fened  to  the  number  of  officers  waiting  orders, 
iod  on  leave  of  absence^  and  said  that    the 
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country  would  be  astonished  to  learn,  that  for 
such  officers,  the  country  was  now  paying 
$283,700  a  year ;  and  tha^  by  referring  to  the 
records  of  the  Navy  Department,  it  would  be 
found  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than 
half  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  were  drawing 
their  pay  and  emoluments  while  at  home,  on  leaye 
of  absence,  or  waiting  orders.  Mr.  D.  spoke  of 
many  other  abuses  in  the  navy,  which  ne  said 
required  correction,  and  expressed  his  great  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  been  able  to  pet  the  House 
to  act  on  his  navy  retrenchment  bilL" 

Mr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
whose  duty  it  became  to  present  this  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  fully  admitted  its  illegality 
and  wastefulness;  but  plead  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  its  payment,  as  the  money  had 
been  earned  by  work  and  labor  done  on  the 
iaith  of  the  goyemment,  and  to  withhold  pay- 
ment would  be  a  wrong  to  laborers,  and  no  pun- 
ishment to  the  officers  who  had  occasioned  the 
fllegal  expenditure.  A  high  officer  had  done 
this  wrong.  He  was  ready  to  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  him :  but  to  repudiate  the  debt, 
and  leave  laboring  people  without  pay  for 
th^ir  work  and  materials  was  what  he  could  not 
do.  And  thus  ended  the  session  with  sanction- 
ing an  abuse  of  $700,000  in  one  item  in  the 
navy,  which  session  had  opened  with  a  manly 
attempt  to  correct  some  of ,  its  extravagances 
And  thus  have  ended  all  similar  attempts  since. 
A  powerful  combined  interest  pushes  forward 
an  augmented  navy,  without  regard  to  any  ob* 
ject  but  their  own  interest  in  it.  First,  the 
politicians  who  raise  a  clamor  of  war  at  the  re- 
turn of  each  presidential  canvass,  and  a  cry  for 
ships  to  carry  it  on.  Next,  the  nayal  officers, 
who  are  always  in  favor  of  more  ships  to  give 
more  commands.  And,  thirdly,  the  contractors 
who  are  to  build  these  ships,  and  get  rich  upon 
their  contracts.  These  three  parties  combine 
to  build  ships,  and  Congress  becoines  a  helpless 
instrument  in  their  hands.  The  friends  of 
economy,  and  of  a  wise  national  policy,  which 
prefers  cruisers  and  privateers  to  ships  of  the 
line,  may  deliver  their  complaints  in  vain.  Ship 
building,  and  ship  rotting,  goes  on  unchecked, 
and  even  with  accelerated  speed;  and  must 
continue  to  so  go  on  until  the  enormity  of  the 
abuse  produces  a  revulsion  which,  in  curing  the 
abuse  may  nearly  kill  the  navy  itself 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIII. 

PBOFESSOB  M0E8E:    HIS    ELSCTRO-MAOinETIO 

TELEOBAFH. 

OoMBfUNicATioN  of  uitelligeiioe  by  concerted 
signals  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  by  all, 
except  the  white  race,  remains  where  it  was  six 
thousand  years  ago.  The  smokes  raised  on  suc- 
oessiTe  hills  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
strangers,  or  enemies,  were  found  to  be  the 
same  by  Fr6mont  in  his  western  explorations 
which  were  described  by  Herodotus  as  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  barbarian  nations  of 
his  time :  the  white  race  alone  has  made  ad- 
vances upon  that  rude  and  imperfect  mode  of 
communication,  and  brought  the  art  to  a  mar- 
yellous  perfection,  but  only  after  the  interren- 
tion  of  thousands  of  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  that  the  very 
limited  intelligence  between  the  besieged  in  a 
city  and  their  friends  outside,  was  established 
by  the  telegraph :  and  it  was  not  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  rerolution  that  that  mode 
of  intelligenoe  vras  applied  to  the  centre  and  to 
the  circumference  of  a  country :  and  at  that 
point  it  was  stationary  for  fifty  years.  It  was 
reseryed  for  our  own  day,  and  our  own  country 
to  make  the  improyement  which  annihilates 
distance,  which  disregards  weather  and  dark- 
ness, and  which  rivals  the  tongue  and  the  pen 
in  the  precision  and  infinitude  of  its  messages. 
Dr.  Franklin  first  broached  the  idea  of  using 
electricity  for  communicating  intelligenoe: 
Professor  Morse  gave  practical  application  to 
his  idea.  This  gentleman  was  a  portrait  painter 
by  profession,  and  had  been  to  £urope  to  per^ 
feet  himself  in  his  art.  Returning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  183^  and  while  making  the  voyage,  the 
recent  discoveries  and  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetism,  and  the  affinity  of  electricity  to 
magnetism,  or  rather  their  probable  identity, 
became  a  sulject  of  casual  conversation  between 
himself  and  a  few  of  the  passengers.  It  had 
recently  been  discovered  that  an  electric  spark 
could  be  obtained  from  a  magnet,  and  this  dis- 
covery had  introduced  a  new  branch  of  science, 
to  wit:  magneto-electricity.  Dr.  Franklin's 
experiments  on  the  velodtj  of  electricity,  ex- 


ceeding that  of  light,  and  exoeediiig  18Q/)00 
miles  in  a  moment^  the  feaability  of  miidng 
electrieify  the  means  of  telegnphie  intercoanB, 
thi^  is  to  say  of  writing  at  a  distance,  stnek 
him  with  great  force,  and  became  the  absorbing 
subject  of  his  meditations.  The  idea  of  tele- 
graphing by  electricity  was  new  tO!  him.  For 
tonately  he  did  not  know  that  some  emineot 
philosophers  had  before  conceived  the  sune  idet^ 
but  without  inventing  a  plan  by  whidi  iht 
thought  could  be  realized.  Knowing  notkzpg 
of  their  ideas,  he  was  not  embanasaed  or  iift- 
peded  by  the  fidse  lights  of  their  mistakei  is 
the  idea  was  original  with  htm,  so  was  hispho. 
All  previous  modes  of  telegraphing  hid  beea 
by  evanescent  signs :  the  distinctive  featore  of 
Morse's  plan  was  the  self-reoordiog  propotj  of 
the  apparatus,  with  its  ordinarily  insepanUe 
characteristic  cf  audible  clicks^  answering  the 
purposes  of  speech;  for,  in  in^reasiDg  tiw 
characters,  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  mado- 
nery  gave  notice  of  eadi  that  was  stndc,  is 
well  understood  by  the  practised  ear  as  the  i«- 
corded  language  was  by  the  eye.  In  this  be 
became  the  inventor  of  a  new  art— the  art  of 
telegraphic  recording,  or  imprinting  dundos 
telegraphically. 

Mr.  Morse  then  had  his  invention  complete 
in  his  head,  and  his  labor  then  bcgoa  to  on- 
struct  the  machinery  and  ^rpes  to  rednoe  it  to 
practice,  in  which  having  succeeded  to  the  entiie 
satis&ction  of  a  limited  number  of  obserrers  ia 
the  years  1836  and  '37,  be  laid  it  bete  Cos- 
gress  in  the  year  1838,  made  an  exhibit  of  its 
working  before  a  committee,  and  reoeirfd  a  &- 
vorable  report  Much  time  was  thai  lost  ia 
vain  efforts  to  procure  patents  in  Sqg^and  aad 
France,  and  returning  to  Congress  in  lS4SLtt 
appropriation  of  $30,000  was  asked  for  to  en- 
able the  mvetttor  to  test  hisdiscoveiy  onafioe 
of  forty  miles,  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. The  appropriation  was  granted—^ 
preparations  completed  by  the  spring  of  IM 
and  messages  exdianged  instantaneooslj  he 
tween  the  two  points.  The  Ime  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  New  York,  and  since  so  nndtipli^ 
that  the  Morse  electro-magnetic  telegraph  oov 
works  over  80,000  miles  in  America  and  50,000 
in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  marreUoos  resalts 
of  science^  putting  people  who  are  thgnsanSs  of 
miles  apart  in  instant  commmdcatioo  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  &ce  to  hce  cooversalioB.   It* 
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wonderful  adTanteges  tre  felt  In  social,  politica], 
eommercial  and  militaiy  eommnnicatbns,  and, 
in  ooiganctioa  With  the  steam  car,  is  destined  to 
woik  a  total  reTolution  in  the  art  of  defensive 
warfiire.  It  puts  an  end  to  defensiye  war  on 
the  ocean,  to  the  necessitj  of  fortifications,  ex- 
cept to  delay  for  a  few  days  the  homhardment 
of  a  city.  The  approach  of  invaders  npon  any 
point,  telegraphed  through  the  conntiy,  hrings 
down  in  the  flying  cars  myriads  of  dtizen  sol- 
diers, arms  in  hand  and  provisions  in  ahondanoe, 
to  overwhelm  with  nnmbers  any  possible  invad- 
ing force.  It  will  dispense  with  fleets  and  stand- 
ing amies,  and  all  the  vast,  cimibrouB,  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  a  modem  army.  Far  from 
dreading  an  invasion,  the  telegraph  and  the  car 
may  defy  and  dare  it — ^may  invite  any  number 
of  foreign  troops  to  land — and  assure  the  whole 
of  them  of  death  or  captivity,  from  myriads  of 
Tolunteers  launched  upon  them  hourly  f^m  the 
first  moment  of  landing  until  the  last  invader  is 
a  corpse  or  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIT. 

FBEllONTS  SECOND  EXPEDITION. 

"Thk  government  deserves  credit  for  the  seal 
with  which  it  has  pursued  geographical  dis- 
covery." Such  is  the  remark  which  a  leading 
paper  made  upon  the  discoveries  of  Fr^mont^  on 
his  return  from  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Qreat  West ;  and  such  is  the  remark  which  all 
writers  will  make  upon  all  his  discoveries  who 
write  history  firom  public  documents  and  out- 
side views.  With  all  such  writers  the  expedi- 
tions of  Fremont  will  be  credited  to  the  zeal  of 
the  government  ibr  the  promotion  of  science ; 
as  if  the  government  under  which  he  acted  had 
conceived  and  planned  these  expeditions,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  then 
selected  this  young  oflScer  to  carry  into  effect 
the  instructions  delivered  to  him.  How  far  such 
history  would  be  true  in  relation  to  the  first  ex- 
pedition, which  terminated  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  been  seen  in  the  aocount  which  has 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  that  undertaking, 
and  which  leaves  the  government  innocent  of  its 
conception;  and,  therefore,  not  entitied  to  the 


credit  of  its  authorship^  but  only  to  the  merit  of 
permitting  it.  In  the  second,  and  greater  ex- 
pedition, trom  whidi  great  political  as  well  as 
scientific  results  have  flowed,  their  merit  is 
still  less ;  for,  while  equally  innocent  of  its  con- 
ception, they  were  not  equally  passive  to  its 
performance — countermanding  the  expedition 
after  it  had  begun;  and  lavishing  censure  upon 
the  adventurous  young  explorer  for  his  manner 
of  undertaking  it  The  fact  vvas,  that  his  first 
expedition  barely  finished,  lir.  Fremont  sought 
and  obtained  orders  for  a  second  one,  and  was 
on  the  fh>nti«r  of  Missouri  with  his  oonunand 
when  orders  arrived  at  St  Louis  to  stop  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a  military 
equipment  whidi  the  peaoeftil  nature  of  his  geo^ 
graphical  pursuit  did  not  require !  as  if  Indians 
did  not  kill  and  rob  sdentiflc  men  as  well  as 
others  if  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
The  particular  point  of  complaint  was  that  he 
had  taken  a  small  mountidn  howitzer,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  rifles :  and  which,  he  was  informed, 
was  chaiiged  to  him,  although  it  had  been  fur- 
nished upon  a  regular  requisition  on  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Arsenal  at  St  Louis,  approved 
by  the  commander  of  the  military  department 
(Colonel,  afterwards  General  Kearney).  Mr. 
Frtmont  had  left  St  Louis,  and  was  at  the 
firontier,  Mrs.  Fremont  bemg  requested  to  ex- 
amine the  letters  that  came  after  him,  and  for- 
ward tiiose  which  he  ought  to  receive.  She 
read  the  countermanding  orders,  and  detained 
them  I  and  Fremont  knew  nothing  of  their  ex- 
istence until  after  he  had  returned  fh>m  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  eventful  expeditions  of 
modem  times— one  to  which  the  United  States 
are  indebted  (among  other  thmgs)  for  the  pre- 
sent ownership  of  Califomia)  instead  of  seeing  it 
a  British  possession.  The  writer  of  this  View, 
who  was  then  in  St.  Louis,  approved  of  the 
course  which  his  daughter  had  taken  (for  she 
had  stopped  the  orders  before  he  knew  of  it) ; 
and  he  vnx>te  a  letter  to  the  department  con- 
demning the  recall,  repulsing  the  reprimand 
which  had  been  lavished  upon  Fremont,  and  de- 
manding a  court-martial  for  him  when  he  should 
return.  The  Secretary  at  War  was  then  Mr. 
James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania ;  the 
chief  of  the  Topographical  corps  the  same  as 
now  (Colonel  Aborts),  himself  an  office  man, 
surrounded  by  West  Point  officers^  to  whose 
pursuit  of  easy  service  Fremont's  adventurous 
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expeditions  wms  *  reproach ;  and  in  conformity 
to  whose  opinions  the  secretaiy  seemed  to  haye 
acted.  On  Fremont's  return,  upwards  of  a  year 
aftenrards,  Mr.  William  WiUdns,  of  Pennsyl- 
yania^  was  Secretary  at  War,  and  receired  the 
young  explorer  ?rith  all  honor  and  friendship, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  brevet  of  captain  from 
President  Tyler.  And  such  is  the  inside  view 
of  this  piece  of  history — ^reiy  different  from 
what  documentary  eridencie  would  make  it. 

To  complete  his  survey  across  the  continent, 
on  the  line  of  travel  between  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  ^e  tide-water  rq;ion  of  the  Oolmnbia, 
was  Fremont's  object  in  this  expedition;  and 
it  was  all  that  he  had  obtained  orders  for  doing ; 
but  only  a  small  part^  and  to  his  mind,  an  insig- 
nificant part)  of  what  he  proposed  doing.  Peo- 
ple had  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  be- 
fore, and  his  ambition  was  not  limited  to  making 
tracks  where  others  had  made  them  before  him. 
There  was  a  vast  region  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  whole  western  slope  of  our 
continent-'of  which  but  little  was  known ;  and 
of  that  little,  nothing  with  the  accuracy  of 
science.  All  thai  vast  region,  more  than  seven 
hundred  miles  square — equal  to  a  great  king- 
dom in  Europe — was  an  unknown  land — a 
sealed  book,  which  he  longed  to  open,  and^  to 
read.  Leaving  the  frx>ntier  of  Missouri  in  May, 
1843,  and  often  diverging  from  his  route  for  the 
sake  of  expanding  his  field  of  observation,  he 
had  arrived  in  the  tide-water  region  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  month  of  November ;  and  had  then 
completed  the  whole  service  which  his  orders 
embraced.  He  might  then  have  returned  upon 
his  tracks,  or  been  brought  home  by  sea^  or 
hunted  the  most  pleasant  path  for  getting  back ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  routme  officer,  satisfied  with 
fulfilling  an  order,  he  would  have  done  so.  Not 
so  the  young  explorer  who  held  his  diploma 
from  Nature,  and  not  from  the  United  States' 
Military  Academy.  He  was  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
guest  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  McLaughlin,  Governor 
of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company;  and 
obtained  from  him  all  possible  information  upon 
his  intended  line  of  return — ^faithfully  given,  but 
which  proved  to  be  disastrously  erroneous  in  its 
leading  and  governing  feature.  A  southeast 
route  to  cross  the  great  unknown  region  diago- 
nally through  its  heart  (making  a  line  firom  the 
Lower  ColuzAbia  to  the  Upper  Colorado  of  the 
Qulf  of  Calfomia),  was  his  line  of  return: 


twenty-five  men  (the  same  vdio  had  coim 
him  from  the  United  States)  and  a  himdRd 
horses,  were  his  equq»ment ;  and  the  ooomieDee- 
ment  of  winter  the  time  of  startbg— «U  wtdh 
out  a  guide,  relying  upon  their  guns  iw  sup- 
port ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  thur  liones 
— such  as  should  give  out !  for  one  that  oodd 
carry  a  man,  or  a  pack,  oonld  not  be  spared  far 
Ibod. 

All  the  maps  up  to  that  time  had  shown  tlss 
region  traversed  flrom  east  to  west— from  ti» 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  BaycfSio 
Francisco— by  a  great  liver  called  the  Akm 
Ventura:  which  may  be  translated,  the  Good 
Chance.    Governor  McLaughlin  behered  is  tte 
existence  of  this  river,  and  made  oat  a  o»je^ 
tural  manuscript  WMp  to  show  its  pboe  and 
course.    Fremont  believed  in  it,  and  his  pha 
was  to  reach  it  before  the  dead  of  winter,  lad 
then  hybemate  upon  it    As  a  great  river,  be 
knew  that  it  must  have  some  ridi  bottosis; 
covered  with  wood  and  grass,  where  the  wiM 
animals  would  collect  and  shelter,  when  the 
snows  and  freesing  winds  drove  them  fhn  the 
plains:  and  with  these  animals  to]iTeoo,iDd 
grass  for  the  horses,  and  wood  for  flni,  he  ex- 
pected to  avoid  suffering,  if  not  to  enjoy  eon- 
fort,  during  his  sotitary  sojourn  in  that  meote 
and  profound  wilderness.    He  proceeded  boco 
encountered  deep  snows  which  impeded  pro- 
gress upon  the  high  lands — descended  into  a 
low  country  to  the  left  (afterwards  known  to 
be  the  Great  Basin,  from  wlucfa  no  water  issoM 
to  any  sea) — skirted  an  enormous  diam  of 
mountain  on  the  lig^t^  luminous  with  g^tttenog 
white  snow — saw  strange  Indians,  who  mostly 
fied—- found  a  desert— no  Buena  Yentora:  and 
death  from  cold,  and  iamme  staring  him  in  the 
fiu».    The  failure  to^d  the  river,  or  tidiDgs  of 
it,  and  the  possibiUljy  of  its  existeDoe  seeming 
to  be  forbid  by  the  structure  of  the  eoostry, 
and  hybernation  in  the  inhospitaUe  desert  bdag 
impossible,  and  the  question  being  that  of  life 
and  death,  some  new  plan  of  oonduet  became  is- 
dispensable.   His  celestial  obeervatioos  told  hia 
that  he  was  m  the  latitude  of  the  Bay  of  Sn 
Francisco,  and  only  seventy  miles  from  it  Bot 
what  miles  I  up  and  down  that  snowy  nooa- 
tain  which  the  Indians  told  him  no  mm  eoold 
cross  in  the  winter— whidi  would  have  nov 
upon  it  as  deep  as  the  trees^  and  places  where 
people  would  slip  ofi;  and  fhll  balfanikata 
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thne; — a  fiite  which  actoallj  hefell  a  mole, 
padced  with  the  predoos  burden  of  botanical 
gpedmens,  collected  along  a  traTel  of  two  thon- 
sand  miles.  No  reward  could  induce  an  Indian 
to  become  a  guide  in  the  perilous  adventure  of 
crossing  this  mountain.  AIT  recoiled  and  fled 
from  the  adventure.  It  wis  attempted  without 
a  guide — ^in  the  dead  of  winter — accomplished 
in  forty  days — ^the  men  and  surviving  horses — 
a  woful  procession,  crawling  along  one  by  one : 
dceleton  men  leading  skeleton  horses — and  ar^ 
riving  at  Suter*s  Settlement  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento;  and  where  a  genial 
warmth,  and  budding  flowers,  and  trees  in  foli- 
age, and  grassy  ground,  and  flowing  streams, 
and  oomfbrtable  food,  made  a  fiury  contrast 
with  the  fiunine  and  freezing  they  had  en- 
countered, and  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  which 
♦hey  had  climbed.  Here  he  rested  and  recruited; 
and  from  this  point,  and  by  way  of  Monterey, 
the  first  tidings  were  heard  of  the  party  since 
leaving  Fort  Vancouver. 

Another  long  progress  to  the  south,  skirting 
the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  noble  valley  of  tiie  San 
Joaquin,  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Sacramento ; 
when  crossing  through  a  gap^  and  turning  to 
the  left,  he  skirted  the  Great  Basin ;  and,  by 
many  deviations  from  the  right  line  home,  levied 
incessant  contributions  to  science  from  expanded 
lands,  not  described  before.  In  this  eventful 
exploration  all  the  great  features  of  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent  were  brought  to  light — 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  Little 
Salt  Lake;  at  all  which  places,  then  desert, 
the  Mormons  now  are ;  the  Sierra  Nevada^  then 
solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded  with  Ameri- 
cana, digging  gold  from  its  flanks ;  the  heauti- 
ful  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
then  alive  with  wild  horses,  elk,  deer,  and  wild 
fowls,  now  smiling  with  American  cultivation ; 
the  Great  Basin  itself  and  its  contents;  the 
Three  Parks ;  the  approximation  of  the  great 
rivers  which,  rising  together  in  the  central  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  go  off  east  and  west, 
towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun : — ^all 
these,  and  other  strange  features  of  a  new  region, 
more  Asiatic  than  American,  were  brought  to 
light,  and  revealed  to  public  "view  in  the  results 
of  this  exploration.  Eleven  months  he  was 
never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  sometimes, 
freezing  with  cold,  would  look  down  upon  a 


sunny  valley,  warm  with  genial  heat;— HBome- 
times  panting  with  the  summer^s  heat,  would 
look  up  at  the  eternal  snows  which  crowned 
the  neighhoring  mountain.  But  it  was  not  then 
that  California  was  secured  to  the  Union — to 
the  greatest  power  of  the  New  World — ^to  which 
it  of  right  belonged :  but  it  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  acquisition,  and  the  one  that  led  to 
it  That  second  expedition  led  to  a  third,  just 
in  time  to  snatch  the  golden  California  from  the 
hands  of  the  British,  ready  to  clutch  it.  But 
of  this  hereafter.  Frtoont's  second  expedition 
was  now  over.  He  had  left  the  United  States 
a  fugitive  from  his  government,  and  returned 
with  a  name  that  went  over  Europe  and  America^ 
and  with  discoveries  bearii^  fruit  which  the 
civilized  world  is  now  enjoying. 


CHAPTER    CXXXV. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION:  SECRET  ORIGIN;  BOLD 
INTRIGUE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-'3,  nearly  two  years  befbre 
the  presidential  election,  there  appeared  in  a 
Baltimore  newspaper  an  elaborately  composed 
letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  written  by 
Mr.  Gilmer,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Yir- 
ginia,  urging  the  immediate  annexation,  as  ne- 
cessary to  forestall  the  designs  of  Great  Britain 
upon  that  young  country.  These  designs,  it  was 
alleged,  aimed  at  a  political  and  military  dom- 
ination on  our  south-western  border,  with  a 
view  to'  abolition  and  hostile  movements  against 
us ;  and  the  practical  part  of  the  letter  was  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  annex 
the  Texas  republic  immediately,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  such  great  calamities.  This 
letter  was  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  political  horizon  to 
announce  or  portend  it  Great  Britun  had 
given  no  symptom  of  any  disposition  to  war 
upon  us,  or  to  excite  insurrection  among  our 
slaves.  Texas  and  Mexico  were  at  war,  and  to 
annex  the  country  vras  to  adopt  the  wbt:  far 
ftom  hastening  annexation,  an  event  desirable  in 
itself  when  it  could  be  honestly  done,  a  prema> 
ture  and  ill-judged  attempt)  upon  groundless 
pretexts,  could  only  dog  and  delay  it  There 
WBS  nothing  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to 
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make  bim  a  prime  mover  in  the  amiezation 
scheme ;  and  there  was  much  in  his  connections 
with  Mr.  Calhoim  to  make  him  the  reflector  of 
that  gentleman's  opinions.  The  letter  itself  was 
a  counterpart  of  the  movement  made  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  Senate,  in  1836,  to  bring  the 
Texas  question  into  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year  $  its  arguments  were  the  amplification 
of  the  seminal  ideas  then  presented  by  that  gen- 
tleman :  and  it  was  his  known  habit  to  operate 
through  others.  Mr.  Gilmer  was  a  close  politi- 
cal friend,  and  known  as  a  promulgator  of  his 
doctrines— haying  been  the  first  *to  advocate 
nullification  in  Yiigmia. 

Putting  all  these  circumstances  together,  I  be- 
lieved, the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  I  discerned  the 
finger  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  that  letter,  and  that  an 
enterprise  of  some  kind  was  on  foot  for  the  next 
presidential  election — ^though  still  so  far  off.  I 
therefore  put  an  eye  on  the  movement,  and  by 
observing  the  progress  of  the  letter,  the  papers 
in  which  it  was  republished,  their  comments, 
the  encomiums  which  it  received,  and  the  public 
meetings  in  which  it  was  commended,  I  became 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  referring  its 
origin  to  that  gentleman ;  and  became  convinced 
that  this  movement  was  the  resumption  of  the 
premature  and  abortive  atteiapt  of  1836.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1843,  it  had  been 
taken  up  generally  in  the  drde  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends,  and  with  the  aeal  and  pertinacity 
which  betrayed  the  spirit  of  a  presidential  can- 
vass. Comcident  with  these  symptoms,  and  in- 
dicative of  a  determined  movement  on  the  Texas 
qpjcstion,  was  a  pregnant  circumstance  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  when  all  his  colleagues  of 
1841  left  their  places^  now  resigned  his  place, 
also— induced,  as  it  was  well  known,  by  the 
altered  deportment  of  the  President  towards 
him ;  and  was  succeeded  first  by  Mr.  L^are,  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  on  his  early  death,  by  Mr. 
Upshur,  of  Yiiginia. 

Mr.  Webster  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
Texas  annexation,  and  also  to  the  presidential 
elevation  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  two  gentlemen, 
his  successors,  were  both  favorable  to  annexa- 
tion, and  one  (Mr.  Upshur)  extremely  so  to  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  so  that,  here  were  two  steps  taken  in 
the  suspected  direction — an  obstacle  removed 
and  a  &cility  substituted.    This  change  in  the 


head  of  the  State  Department,  upon  iriiatefer 
motive  produced,  was  indispensable  to  the  si»- 
cess  of  the  Texas  movement,  and  could  ooly 
have  been  made  for  some  great  cause  ueier  jet 
explained,  seeing  the  service  whidi  Mr.  Web- 
ster did  Mr.  Tyler  in  remaining  with  him  wlieo 
the  other  mimsters  withdrew.  Another  sigD 
appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  President  hioh 
sel£  He  was  undei^ing  another  change.  Long 
a  democrat,  and  successful  in  gettii^  office  lU 
that,  he  had  become  a  whig,  and  with  s&J 
greater  success.  DenMcracjhad  earned  lim  u) 
the  Senate;  whlggism  elevated  him  to  t&e 
vice-presidency ;  and,  with  the  he^  of  in  loci- 
dent,  to  the  presidency.  He  was  now  eettlisg 
back,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  towirdK 
his  original  party,  but  thai  wing  of  it  whidibd 
gone  off  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  nollificitiai 
war-^a  natural  line  of  retrogression  enUepiit, 
as  he  had  travelled  it  in  his  transit  from  thedae- 
ocratic  to  the  whigcamp.  The  p^ms  in  his  is- 
terest  became  rampant  for  Texas;  and  in  tke 
course  of  the  autumn,  the  rumor  became  cancot 
and  steady  that  n^oUations  were  in  pngreas 
for  the  annexation,  and  that  success  wiBoeitii&. 
Arriving  at  Washington  at  the  cammBTemat 
of  the  session  of  184^'44,  and  descending  tbe 
steps  of  the  Capitol  in  a  throng  of  memben  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  sitting^  I  was  ao- 
oosted  by  Mr.  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  a  representatiie 
from  Tennessee,  with  expressions  of  great  grati- 
fication at  meeting  with  me  so  soon;  and  who 
immediately  showed  the  cause  of  his  giatzficir 
tion  to  be  the  opportunity  it  afforded  Urn  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas  annex- 
ation. He  spoke  of  it  as  an  impending  and  ]ao- 
bable  event— <xmiplimented  me  on  my  earij  op* 
position  to  the  relinquishment  of  that  coimti7} 
and  my  subsequent  efforts  to  get  it  back,  and 
did  me  the  honor  to  say  that,  as  such  onpB^ 
enemy  to  its  loss  and  early  advocate  of  its  le- 
covexy,  I  was  a  proper  person  to  take  a  prooi* 
nent  part  in  now  getting  it  back.  All  this  wis 
very  civil  and  quite  reasonable^  and,  at  another 
time  and  under  other  circumstancea^  would  havv 
been  entirely  agreeable  to  me ;  bot»  preoccupiei 
as  my  mind  was  with  the  idea  of  an  intngue  &v 
the  presidency,  and  a  land  and  scrip  speculatioa 
which  I  saw  mixing  itself  up  with  it,  and  ieol- 
ing  as  if  I  was  to  be  made  an  instrament  in 
these  schemes,  I  took  fire  at  his  wcods,  and  an- 
swered abruptly  and  hotly:  TTiat  U  vas,  m 
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the  pari  of  &ome,  an  intrigue  for  the  preei- 
deneyand  a  plot  to  diseolve  the  Union — on  the 
part  (fotherBj  a  Texas  scrip  and  land  epeeu- 
lotion  ;  and  thai  1  was  against  iU 

This  answer  went  into  the  newBpiq[MirB,  and 
was  much  notioed  at  the  time,  and  isunediatelj 
set  up  a  high  waU  between  me  and  the  annexa- 
tion party.  I  had  no  thought  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Brown  had  been  moved  by  anybody  to 
sofond  me,  and  pi«Bentiy  regretted  the  warmth 
with  whidi  I  had  reptied  to  him — efipecially  as 
BO  part  of  what  I  said  was  intended  to  aj^ly  to 
him.  The  occunence  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
words  at  one  another  afterwuds,  which,  so  hr 
18  they  were  sharp  on  my  part,  I  haye  since  con- 
denmed,  and  do  not  now  repeat 

Scmie  three  months  afterwards  there  appeared 
in  the  Richnumd  Enquirer  a  letter  from  (Gene- 
ral Jackson  to  Mr.  Brown,  in  answer  to  one 
from  Mr^  Brown  to  the  general,  covering  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Gilmer's  Texas  letter,  and  aridng  Uie 
&TQr  of  his  (the  general's)  opinion  upon  it: 
which  he  promptly  and  decidedly  gave,  and 
My  in  favor  of  its  objeet.  Here  was  a  revehi- 
tion  and  a  coincidence  which  struck  me,  and  put 
my  mind  to  thinking,  and  opened  up'a  new  vein 
of  exptoration,  into  which  I  went  to  work,  and 
worked  on  untQ  I  obtained  the  secret  history  of 
the  famous  "•  Jackson  Texas  letter"  (as  it  came 
to  be  called),  and  which  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Texas  annexation  question,  and  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1844 ;  and  which  drew 
80  much  applause  upon  the  general  from  many 
who  had  so  lately  and  so  bitterly  condemned 
him.  This  history  I  now  propose  to  give,  con- 
fining the  narratiye  to  the  intrigue  for  the  pres- 
idential nominatk>n,  leaving  the  history  of  the 
attempted  annexation  (treaty  of  1844)  for  a 
separate  chapter,  or  rather  chapters ;  for  it  was 
an  enterprise  of  many  aspects,  according  to  the 
taste  of  different  actors — ^presidential,  disunion, 
speculation. 

The  ontiine  of  this  history— that  of  the  let- 
ter—is brief  and  authentic ;  and,  although  well 
corered  up  at  the«time,  was  known  to  too  many 
to  remain  covered  up  long.  It  was  partiy  made 
known  to  me  at  the  time,  and  fully  since.  It 
runs  thus: 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  I841-'2,  had  resumed  his 
design  (intermitted  in  1840)  to  stand  for  the 
presidency,  and  determined  to  make  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  ^immediate  annexation — the  con- 
trolling  issue  in  the  election.    The  death  of 


President  Harrison  in  1841,  and  the  retreat  of 
his  whig  mimsters,  and  the  accession  of  hk 
friends  to  power  in  the  person  of  Mr.^  Tyler 
(then  settling  back  to  his  old  love),  and  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  his  cabinet^  opened  up  to  his 
view  the  prospect  of  a  succesBfiil  enterprise  in 
that  direction  \  and  he  fully  embraced  it^  and 
without  discouragement  from  the  similar  bud- 
ding hopes  of  Mr.  Tyler  himself  which  it  was 
known  would  be  without  fruity*  except  what  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  gather — the  ascendant  of  his 
genius  assuring  him  the  mastery  when  he  should 
choose  to  assume  it.  His  real  competitors  (fore- 
seen to  be  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay)  were 
sure  to  be  against  it — immediate  annexation — 
and  they  would  have  a  heavy  current  to  en- 
counter, all  the  South  and  West  being  for  the 
annexation,  and  a  strong  interest,  also,  in. other 
parts  of  the  Union.  There  was  a  basis  to  build 
upon  in  the  honest  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
inflammatory  arguments  to  excite  them ;  and  if 
the  opinion  of  General  Jackson  could  be  ob- 
tained in  its  favor,  the  election  of  the  annexation 
candidate  was  deemed  certain. 

With  this  view  the  Gilmer  letter  was  com- 
posed and  published,  and  sent  to  him — and  was 
admirably  conceived  for  his  puipose.  It  took 
the  veteran  patriot  on  the  side  of  his  strong 
feelings — love  of  country  and  the  Union— dis- 
trust of  Great  Britain — and  a  southern  suscep- 
tibility to  the  dangers  of  a,servile  insurrection. 
It  carried  him  back  to  tiie  theatre  of  his  glory 
— the  Lower  Mississippi^—and  awakened  his  ap- 
prehensk>ns  for  the  safety  of  that  most  vulnera- 
ble point  of  our  frontier.  Justiy  and  truly,  but 
with  a  refinement  of  artifice  in  this  case,  it  pre- 
sented annexation  as  a  strengthening  plaster  to 
the  Union,  while  really  intended  to  sectionalixe 
it,  and  to  effect  disunion  if  the  annexation 
failed.  This  idea  of  strengthening  the  Union 
had,  and  in  itself  deserved  to  have,  an  invincible 
charm  for  the  veteran  patriot.  Besides,  the  re- 
covery of  Texas  was  in  the  line  of  his  poliqr, 
pursued  by  him  as  a  favorite  object  during  his 
administration ;  and  this  desire  to  get  back  that 
country,  patriotic  in  itself^  was  entirely  com- 
patible with  his  acquiescence  in  its  relinquish*^ 
ment  as  a  temporary  sacrifice  in  1819 ;  an  ac- 
quiescence induced  by  the  ^  domestic  "^  reason 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  great  point  in  sending  tiie  Gilmer  letter 
to  him,  with  its  portents  oi  danger  from  British 
designs,  was  to  obtain  fh>m  him  the  expression 
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of  an  opinion  in  &vor  of  "  immeduite''  annexa- 
tion. No  other  opinion  wonld  do  any  good  A 
Itatore  annexation,  no  matter  how  soon  after 
1844^  would  cany  the  question  beyond  the 
presidential  election,  and  would  &11  in  with  the 
known  opinions  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  and  Mr.  Olay, 
and  most  other  Americaii  statesmen,  the  com- 
mon sentiment  being  for  annexation,  when  it 
oould  be  honestly  accomplished.  Sudi  annexa- 
tion would  make  no  issue  at  all.  It  would 
throw  Texas  out  of  the  canvass.  Inmiediate 
was,  therefore,  the  game ;  and  to  bring  (General 
Jackson  to  that  point  was  the  object  To  do 
that)  the  danger  of  British  occupation  was  pre- 
sented as  being  so  imminent  as  to  admit  of  no 
delay,  and  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences  as 
to.  preclude  all  consideration  of  present  objec- 
tions. It  was-  a  bold  conception,  and  of  critical 
execution.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  be  tampered  with— one  of  the  last 
to  be  used  against  a  friend  or  for  a  foe — ^the  yery 
last  to  be  willing  to  see  Mr.  Calhoun  President 
— and  the  very  first  in  Payor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
To  turn  him  against  his  nature  and  his  feelings 
in  aU  these  particulars  was  a  perilous  enterprise : 
bat  it  was  attempted — ^and  accomplished. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Gilmer  was  skilfully  composed  for  its  pur- 
pose :  all  the  accessories  of  its  publication  and 
transmission  to  General  Jackson  were  equally 
skilfully  contriyed. .  It  was  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Maiyland,  which  was  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion firom  the  locus  of  its  origin.  It  was  drawn 
put  upon  the  call  of  a  friend :  that  is  the  tech- 
nical way  of  getting  a  private  letter  before  the 
public  It  was  published  in  Baltimore-^  city 
where  its  writer  did  not  live.  The  name  of  the 
friend  in  Maryland  who  drew  it  out^  was  con- 
cealed; and  that  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  as  the  name  of  this  suspected 
Mend  (Mr.  Duff  Green)  would  have  fiutened 
its  origin  on  Mr.  Calhoun,  And  thus  the 
accessories  of  the  publication  were  complete, 
and  left  the  mind  without  suspicion  that  the 
letter  had  germinated  in  a  warm  southern  lati- 
tude. It  was  then  ready  to  start  on  its  mission 
to  General  Jackson;  but  how  to  get  it  there, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  was  the  question. 
Certainly  Mr.  Gilmer  would  have  been  the 
natural  agent  for  the  transmission  of  his  own 
letter;  but  he  stood  too  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun— 
was  too  much  his  Mend  and  intimate — to  make 
that  a  safe  adventure.    A  medium  was  wanted, 


whidi  would  be  a  eondneior  of  the  lettertadt 
non-conductor  of  snspidon ;  and  it  wts  foundin 
the  person  of  Mr.  Aaron  Y.  Brown.  But  lie 
was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buien,  tnd  it  w 
necessary  to  approach  him  through  a  mediam 
also^  and  one  was  found  in  one  of  Mr.  Oihoei'i 
colleagues— belieyed  to  be  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  the 
House,  who  came  from  near  the Temnsaee line; 
and  through  him  the  letter  reached  Mr.  Bro«& 

And  thus,  conceived  by  one^  written  bjr  as- 
other,  published  by  a  third,  and  tnomitted 
through  two  ancoessive  mediums,  the  tuniif 
went  upon  ils  destination,  and  airiTcd  afelf  is 
the  hands  of  Genend  Jackson.    It  hid  i«ii> 
plete  success.    He  answered  it  promptly,  inm* 
ly,  decidedly,  afilrmattvely.    So  full j  dkl  it  pat 
him  up  to  the  point  of  ^immediate"  aonezitioB, 
that  his  impatience  outstripped  expeetstioD.  He 
counselled  haste — considered  the  preaat  tke 
accepted  time--and  urged  the  seisiire  of  ti» 
"  golden  opportunity  "  which,  if  lost  nov,  ib^ 
never  return.    The  answer  was  dated  tt  tiv 
Hermitage,  March  12th,  1843,  and  was  reeoifd 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  the  mul  cooU  fetak 
it.    Of  course  it  came  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  wkn 
it  belonged,  and  to  whom  it  was  addRsed; 
but  I  ^d  not  hear  of  it  in  his  hands.  My  ibil 
information  of  it  was  in  the  hands  d  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, in  the  hall  of  the  House,  immediatelj 
after  its  arrival— he^  crossing  the  hall  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  greatly  elated,  and  abowiiig 
it  to  a  confidential  friend,  with  manj  espm- 
sions  of  now  confident  triumph  over  Mr.  Via 
Buren.    The  friend  was  permitted  to  read  the 
letter,  but  with  the  understanding  that  notkng 
was  to  be  said  about  it  at  that  time. 

Mr,  Gilmer  then  explained  to  kit  frkai 
the  purpoeefor  which  this  ietler  had  bee»  vrd- 
ten  and  sent  to  General  JiKkson^  and  the  wtt 
that  was  intended  to  be  made  of  his  amwe 
(if  favorable  to  the  design  of  the  auikmt\ 
which  use  was  this  :  It  was  to  be  produeei  » 
the  nominating  convention,  to  overthrow  Mr, 
Van  Buren,  and  give  Mr.  Calhoun  the  aoae* 
nation^  both  of  whom  were  to  be  interrogalei 
beforehand  ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  what 
the  answers  would  be — Calhoun  for  and  Vin 
Buren  against  immediate  annexation—^ 
Jackson^s  answer  coinciding  with  QsMoha'a 
would  ttum  the  scale  tii  his  favor,  ^and  Wfv 
Van  Buren  sky  highJ^ 

This  was  the  plan,  and  this  the  state  of  the 
game,  at  the  end  of  February,  1843 ;  bata  giest 
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deftl  renukbied  to  be  done  to  perfect  tlie  scheme. 
Thd  Bentanent  of  the  democratic  party  was 
DMriy  unanimoiis  for  Mr.  Van  Bttren,  and  time 
was  wanted  to  undermine  that  aentunent.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  immediate  an^ 
Delation,  and  time  was  wanted  to  coltirate  that 
opinion.    There  was  no  endenoe  of  any  British 
domination  or  abolition  vplot  in  Texas,  and  time 
WIS  wanted  to  import  one  from  London.    All 
these  operations  required  time— more  of  it  than 
intenrened  before  the  costomary  period  for  the 
moeting  of  the  convention.    That  period  had 
been  the  month  of  December  preceding  the  year 
of  the  eketioD,  and  Baltimore  the  place  for  these 
ueemblages  sinoe  Congress  presidential  can- 
coses  had  been  broken  down — that  near  position 
to  Washington  being  chosen  for  the  convenient 
sttendance  oi  that  part  of  the  members  of  Oon- 
gress  who  charged  themselves  with  these  elec- 
tioBs.  If  December  remained  the  period  finr  the 
meeting,  there  would  be  no  time  for  the  large 
operations  which  required  to  be  performed; 
for,  to  get  ^e  delegates  there  in  time,  they 
most  be  elected  beforehand,  during  the  summer 
^fio  that  the  workmg  season  of  the  intriguers 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  months,  when  up- 
wards of  &  year  was  required.    To  gain  that 
time  was  the  first  object,  and  a  squad  of  mem- 
bers, some  in  the  iytereet  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  some 
professmg  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  se- 
cretly hostile  to  him,  sat  privately  in  the  Capi- 
tol, ahnost  nightly,  corresponding  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  get  the  convention  postponed. 
All  sorts  of  patriotic  motives  were  assigned  for 
tins  desired  postponement,  as  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  the  delegates  to  attend — 
nearer  to  the  tim^  of  election — ^more  time  for 
public  opinion  to  mature ;  and  most  fovorable 
to  deliberate  decision.    But  another  device  was 
&Qen  upon  to  obtain  delay,  the  secret  of  which 
was  not  put  into  the  lettera,  nor  confided  to  the 
body  of  the  nightly  committee.    It  had  so  hap- 
pened that  the  opposite  party — the  whigs— since 
the  rout  of  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses, 
had  also  taken  the  same  time  and  place  for  their 
conventions — December,  and  Baltimore — and 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason,  that  of  the  more 
convenient  attending  of  the  President-making 
members  of  Congress ;  and  this  led  to  an  in- 
tr^ne  with  the  whigs,  the  knowledge  of  which 
WIS  confined  to  a  very  few.    It  was  believed 
that  the  democratic  convention  could  be  the 


more  readily  put  off  if  the  whigs  would  do  the 
like — and  do  it  first 

There  was  a  committee  within  the  committee 
—-a  little  nest  of  bead  managers — ^who  under* 
took  this  collusive  arrangement  with  the  whigs. 
They  proposed  it  to  them,  profossmg  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  in  fiict 
against  him,  as  well  as  against  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  whigs  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  be- 
cause, beii^  themselves  then  unanimous  for  Mr. 
Clay,  it  made  no  difference  at  what  time  he 
should  be  nominated ;  and  believing  they  could 
more  easily  defeat  Mr.  Calhoun  than  Mr.  Tan 
Buren,  they  preferred  him  for  an  antagonist. 
They  therefore  agreed  to  the  delay,  and  both 
conventions  were  put  off  (and  the  whigs  first, 
to  enable  the  democrats  to  plead  it)  from  De- 
cember, 1843,  to  May,  1844.    Time  for  opera- 
ting having  now  been  gained,  the  night  squad  in 
the  Capitol  redoubled  their  activity  to  woik 
upon  the  people.    Letter  writers  and  newspa- 
pers were  secured.    Good,  easy  members,  were 
plied  with  specious  reasons — ^slippery  ones  were 
directly  approached.    Visitors  from  the  States 
were  beset  and  indoctrinated.   Men  were  picked 
out  to  operate  on  the  selfish,  and  the  calculating ; 
and  myriads  of  letten  were  sent  to  the  States, 
to  editors,  and  politicians.    All  these  agents 
worked  to  a  pattern,  the  primary  object  being 
to  undo  public  sentiment  in  &vor  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  to  manufiicture  one,  ostensibly  in 
fiivor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  in  reality  without 
being  for  him — ^they  being  for  any  one  of  four 
(Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Colonel  Johnson,  Mr. 
Tyler),  in  preference  to  either  of  them.    They 
were  for  neither,  and  the  only  difference  was 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  believed  they  were  for  him : 
Mr.  Van  Buren  knew  they  were  against  him. 
They  professed  firiendship  for  him;  and  that 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  undermine 
him.    The  stress  of  the  argument  against  him 
was  that  he  could  not  be  elected,  and  the  effort 
was  to  make  good  that  assertion.    Now,  or 
never,  was  the  word  with  respect  to  Texas. 
Some  of  the  squad  sympathized  with  the  specu- 
lators in  Texas  land  and  scrip;  and  to  these 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  no  more  palatable  than  Mr. 
Van  Buren.    They  were  both  above  plunder. 
Some  wanted  office,  and  knew  that  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  would  give  it  to  them.    They 
had  a  difficult  as  well  as  tortuous  part  to  play. 
Professing  democracy,  they  colluded  with  whiga. 
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Professing;  friendship  to  Mr.  Yui  Bnren,  they 
co-operated  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  fnends  to  de-. 
feat  him.  Go-operating  with  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends,  they  were  against  his  election.  They 
were  for  any  body  in  preference  to  either,  and 
especially  for  men  of  easy  temperaments,  whose 
principles  were  not  entrenched  behind  strong 
wills.  To  undo  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  their  labor;  to  get  un- 
pledged and  uninstructed  delegates  into  conven- 
tion, and  to  get  those  released  who  had  been 
appointed  under  instructions,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  their  policy.  A  oonyention  untram- 
melled by  instructions,  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  open  to  the  machinations  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians, was  what  was  wanted.  The  efforts  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  were  prodigious,  and 
constituted  the  absorbing  night  and  day  work 
of  the  members  engaged  in  it.  After  aJ],  they 
had  but  indifferent  success — ^more  with  poli- 
ticians and  editors  than  with  the  peof^e.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  almost  uniyersally  preferred. 
Delegates  were  generally  instructed  to  support 
his  nomination.  Even  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  direct  question  between  himself  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, ho  was  preferred — as  in  Alabama  and 
Mississii^L  No  delegates  were  released  from 
their  instructions  by  any  competent  authority, 
and  only  a  few  in  any,  by  clusters  of  local  poli- 
ticians, convenient  to  the  machinations  of  the 
committee  in  the  Capitol — as  at  Shockoe  Hill, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Ritchie,  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  (whose  proclivity  to  be  de- 
ceived in  a  crisis  was  generally  equivalent  in  its 
effects  to  positive  treachery),  led  the  way — him- 
self impelled  by  others. 

The  labors  of  the  committee^  though  intended 
to  be  secret,  and  confined  to  a  small  circle,  aqd 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  night,  were  subject  to 
be  discovered ;  and  were  so ;  and  the  discovery 
led  to  some  public  denunciations.  The  two 
senators  from  Ohio,  Messrs.  William  Allen,  and 
Tappan,  and  ten  of  the  representatives  from  that 
State,  published  a  card  in  the  Globe  newspaper, 
denouncing  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  defiaat  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  whole  delegation  from  South 
Carolina  (Messrs.  McDuffie  and  Huger,  senators, 
and  th^  seven  representatives),  fearing  that  they 
might  be  suspected  on  account  of  their  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Calhoun,  published  a  card  denying 
all  connection  with  the  committee ;  an  unneces- 
sary precaution,  as  their  characters  were  above 


that  (mspioion.  Maiiy  other  membenpabfisbBd 
cards,  denying  their  participation  m  theBemcei- 
ings ;  and  some,  adndtting  the  ptrtidpstioo,  de- 
nied the  intrigue^  and  truly,  as  it  ooDoened 
themselves ;  for  all  the  disreputable  |«rt  vm 
kept  secret  from  them — espedally  the  eoilmiB 
with  the  wfaigs^  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gilmer  letter.  Many  of  them  were  man 
friends  of  Mr.*  Van  Buxen,  bat  deeeircd  lad 
cheated  themselvea^  while  made  the  iutniBait 
of  deceiving  and  cheating  otheKS.  It  vie  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  elaborate  ineeesof  politied 
cheatery  that  has  ever  been  pufonncd  in tfree 
countiy,  and  well  worthy  to  be  studied  byifl 
who  would  wish  to  extend  their  knoiriedgetf 
the  manner  in  which  presidential  electioBiMj 
be  managed,  and  who  would  wish  to  en  tbe 
purity  of  elections  preserved  and  Tiodioted. 

About  this  time  came  an  oocoireDoe  wdl  es- 
calated to  make  a  pause,  if  any  tUag  eoeU 
make  a  pause^  in  ^e  working  of  politicel  labi- 
tion.    The  explosion  of  the  great  gm  ca  beud 
the  Piinoet<m  steamer  took  place,  kilfiq^  meag 
others,  two  of  Mr.  Tyler's  calanet  (Mr.  Updair 
and  Mr.  Qilmer),  holh  deepfy  engaged  ia  ths 
Texas  project— barely  fiuling  to  kill  Mr.  Tifkr^ 
who  was  called  back  in  the  critical  moDCB^ead 
who  had  embraced  the  Texas  scheme  wiAaen 
than  vicarious  xeal ;  and  also  barely  fiofiag  to 
kill  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  was  staadiBK 
at  the  breech  of  the  gon,  doeely  oboerring  ill 
working,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Texas  gaBe^  end 
who  fell  among  the  killed  and  stonned,  ftrta- 
nately  to  rise  again.    Conunodore  Kcanoa,  Mr. 
Virgil  Maxcy,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  Tori[,&thff- 
in-law  (that  was  to  be)  of  the  President,  wcR 
also  killed ;  a  dosen  seamen  were  womided,  lad 
Commodore  Stockton  burnt  and  soocebed  aa  k 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  gun.    Saehaaooaff- 
renoe  was  well  calculated  to  impress  vapaa  tbe 
survivors  the  truth  of  the  divine  admoaitioa: 
'^What  shadows  we  are — what  shadofrs  «e 
pursue."    But  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  pomH 
of  the  presidential  shadow.   Instantly'  Mr.  (U* 
houn  was  invited  to  take  Mr.  Upshur's  pla«« 

the  Department  of  State,  and  to<^  it  witb  a 
alacrity,  and  with  apatronisiDg  dedaratioOjWiMb 

showed  his  seal  for  the  Texas  mo?cnieBt,aiid  tf 
good  as  avowed  its  paternity.  He  deeiBifd  be 
took  the  place  for  the  Texas  negotiatioi  aloai. 
and  would  quit  it  as  soon  as  that  M|Otiati« 
should  be  finished.  Inbriei;  theav^ii^"' 
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stetd  of  pandiiig  in  the  pnBeooe  of  bo  awful  a 
atastrophe,  seemed  to  deriye  new  life  from  it| 
tDd  to  go  forward  with  aocekrated  impetuosity. 
Mr.  Calhoun  put  his  eager  actiyitj  into  it: 
politidftus  became  more  Tehement — ^newspapers 
nx>re  damorous:  the  interested  dasees  (land 
and  scrip  speculators)  svrarmed  at  Washington ; 
lod  Mr.  Tyler  embraced  the  scheme  with  a  fer- 
Tor  which  induced  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
adopted  the  game  for  his  own,  and  intended  to 
sUnd  a  cast  of  the  presidential  die  upon  it 

The  machinations  of  the  committee,  though 
greatly  successful  with  indiyiduala,  and  with 
the  politicians  with  whom  they  could  commu- 
nicate, did  not  reach  the  masses,  who  remained 
finn  to  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  it  became  neoes- 
sazy  to  fall  upon  some  new  means  of  acting 
upon  them.  This  led  to  a  different  use  of  the 
Jackson  Texas  letter  from  what  had  been  in- 
tended. It  was  intended  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  background,  a  secret  in  the  hands  of  its  pos- 
sessore, until  the  meeting  of  the  couTention — 
then  suddenly  produced  to  turn  the  scale  be- 
tween Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren;  and 
this  design  had  been  adhered  to  for  about  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  the  letter  kept  dose :  it 
WIS  then  recuiied  to  as  a  means  of  rousing  the 
masses. 

Jackson's  name  was  potential  with  the  peo- 
ple^ and  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  publication  of  the  let- 
ter was  resolved  upon,  and  the  Globe  newspa- 
per selected  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Y. 
Brown  to  have  it  done.  All  this  was  judicious 
snd  regular.  The  Globe  had  been  the  organ  of 
General  Jackson,  and  was  therefore  the  most  pro- 
per paper  to  bring  his  sentiments  before  the  pub- 
lic It  was  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  elec- 
tion, and  therefore  would  prevent  the  suspicion 
of  sinistrous  design  upcm  him.  Mr,  Brown  was 
the  l^al  owner  of  the  letter,  and  a  professing 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and,  therefore,  the 
proper  person  to  cany  it  for  publication. 

He  did  so ;  but  the  editor,  Mr.  Blair,  seeing 
no  good  that  it  could  do  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  harm,  and  being  sincerely  his 
friend,  declined  to  publish  it ;  and,  after  exam- 
ination, delivered  it  back  to  Mr.  Brown.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  to  wit^  on  the  22d  of  March,  1844, 
it  appeared  in  the  Bichmond  Enquirer y  post- 
dated, that  is  to  say,  the  date  of  1843  changed 
into  1844 — ^whether  by  design  or  accident  is  not 
known;  but  the  postrdate  gave  the  letter  a 


fresher  i^ppearanoe,  and  a  more  vigorous  appli- 
cation  to  the  Texas  question.  The  &ct  iJiat 
this  letter  had  got  back  to  Mr.  Brown,  after 
having  been  given  up  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  proved 
that  the  letter  travelled  in  a  drele  while  kept 
secret,  and  went  frtMoa  hand  to  hand  among  the 
initiated,  as  needed  for  use. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  interrogation 
of  the  candidates,  and  it  was  done  with  all  the 
tact  which  the  delicate  function  required.  The 
choice  of  the  interrogator  was  the  first  point 
He  must  be  a  friend,  ostensible  if  not  real,  to 
the  party  interrogated.  If  real,  he  must  him- 
self be  deceived,  and  made  to  believe  that  he 
was  performing  a  kindly  service;  if  not^  he 
must  still  have  the  appearance.  And  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  benefit  a  suitable  performer  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hamett,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  Mississippi,  whose  let- 
ter was  a  model  for  the  occasion,  and,  in  fact^ 
has  been  pretty  well  followed  since.  It  abound- 
ed in  professkms  of  firiendship  to  Mr.  Van3ur 
ren — ^approached  him  for  his  own  good — sought 
his  opinion  from  the  best  of  motives ;  and  urged 
a  categorical  reply,  for  or  against,  immediate 
annexation.  The  sagadous  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  no  dupe  of  this  contrivance,  but  took  coun- 
sel from  what  was  due  to  himself;  and  an- 
swered with  candor,  decorum  and  dignity.  He 
was  agfunst  immediate  annexation,  because  it 
was  war  with  Mexico,  but  for  it  when  it  could 
be  done  peaceably  and  honorably :  and  he  was 
able  to  present  a  very  fair  record,  having  been 
in  fitvor  of  getting  back  the  country  (in  a  way 
to  avoid  difficulties  with  Mexico)  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  President  Jackson.  His 
letter  was  sent  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  at 
Washington  before  it  was  delivered  to  its  ad- 
dress ;  but  to  be  delivered  immediately ;  which 
was  done,  and  soon  went  into  the  papers. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  superseded  the  necessity  of 
interrogation  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
State  Department :  he  was  a  hot  annexationist^ 
although  there  was  an  ugly  record  to  be  exhi- 
bited against  him.  In  his  almost  thirty  yean 
of  public  life  he  had  never  touched  Texas,  ex- 
cept for  his  own  purposes.  In  1819,  as  one  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  he  had  concurred  in  giv- 
ing it  away,  in  order  to  conciliate  tho  antisla- 
very  interest  in  the  Northeast  by  curtailing  slave 
territory  in  the  Southwest  In  1836  he  moved 
her  immature  annexation,  in  order  to  bring  the 
question  into  the  presidential  election  of  that 
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year,  to  the  prejudioe  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
mged  instant  action,  because  delay  was  dan- 
gerous. Haying  joined  Mr.  Van  Buren  after 
his  election,  and  expecting  to  become  lus  soo- 
oessor,  he  dropped  the  annexation  for  which  he 
had  been  so  impatient^  and  let  the  election  of 
1840  pass  by  without  bringing  it  into  the  can- 
vass ;  and  now  revived  it  for  the  overthrow  of 
Mr.  Van  Bnren,  and  for  the  ezdtement  of  a  sec- 
tional controversy,  by  placing  the  annexation 
on  strong  sectional  grounds.  And  now,  at  the 
approach  of  the  election  in  1844,  after  years  of 
silence,  he  becomes  the  head  advocate  of  an- 
nexation;  and  with  all  this  forbidding  record 
against  him,  by  help  of  General  Jackson's  let- 
t^,  and  the  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation, and  the  fictitious  alarm  of  British 
abolition  and  hostile  designs,  he  was  able  to  «p- 
pear  as  a  champion  of  Texas  annexation,  baf- 
fling the  old  and  consistent  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure with  the  new  form  which  had  been^iven 
to  the  question.  Mr.  Clay  was  of  this  class. 
Of  all  the  public  men  he  was  able  to  present  the 
best  and  fairest  Texas  record.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  loss  of  the  province  in  1819,  and  offered 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
supported  by  an  ardent  speech,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  treaty  which  gave  it  away.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Adams,  he  had 
advised  the  recovery  of  the  province,  and  opened 
ni^tiations  to  that  effect,  and  wrote  the  in- 
structions under  which  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  United 
States  minister,  made  the  attempt.  As  a  west- 
em  man,  he  was  the  natural  champion  of  a  great 
western  interest — pre-eminently  western,  while 
also  national.  He  was  interrogated  according 
to  the  programme,  and  answered  with  firmness 
that,  although  an  ancient  and  steadfi^  friend  to 
the  recovery  of  the  country,  he  was  opposed  to 
immediate  annexation,  as  adopting  the  war  with 
Mbxioo,  and  making  that  war  by  treaty,  when 
the  war-making  power  belonged  to  Congress. 
There  were  several  other  democratic  candidates, 
the  whole  of  whom  were  interrogated,  and  an- 
svrered  promptly  in  fovor  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion—some of  them  improving  their  letters,  as 
advised,  before  publication.  Mr.  Tyler,  dso, 
now  appeared  above  the  horizon  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  needed  no  interrogatories  to 
bring  out  his  declaration  for  immediate  annexa- 
tion, although  he  had  voted  against  Mr.  Clay's 
resolution  condemning  the  sacrifice  of  the  prov- 
ince.   In  a  word,  the  Texas  hobby  was  multi- 


tudinously  mounted,  and  violnUy  liddo,  lad 
most  violentiy  by  those  who  had  been  most  in- 
different to  it  before.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Ctl- 
houn  were  the  only  candidate  that  ansireKd 
like  statesmen,  and  they  were  both  distsLwd. 

The  time  was  ^yproacfaing  for  the  oonTcntioQ 
to  meet,  and,  consequently,  for  the  coochsioo 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  to  be  t 
touchstone  in  it.  It  was  ngned  titt  12th  of 
April,  and  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Saute 
immediately,  but  was  delayed  by  a  dremwtewp 
whidi  created  alarm — made  a  balk— and  re- 
quired a  new  turn  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Taa  Ba- 
ren  had  not  yet  answered  the  interrogUories 
put  to  him  through  Mr.  Harnett,  or  nther  Us 
answer  had  not  yet  been  published.  Uimm- 
ness  b^^'to  be  folt,  lest,  like  so  many  othen, 
he  should  fidl  into  the  current,  and  aiuwef  in  » 
way  that  would  enable  him  to  sirim  with  it. 
To  relieve  this  uncertunty,  Mr.  Blair  m  ap- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  to  write  to 
him,  and  get  his  answer.  This  wis  a  voj 
proper  channel  to  apply  through.  Mr.  BUr, 
as  the  fiust  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Boro,  M  the 
privilege  to  solicit  him.  Mr.  CalhooB,  ts  the 
political  adversary  of  Mr.  Van  Burea,  coqU  not 
ask  Mr.  Blur  to  do  it  Mr.  Walker  stood  in  a 
relation  to  be  ready  for  the  work  all  roonil; « 
a  professing  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Boren,  though 
co-operating  with  Mr.  Calhoun  and  aU  the  rtft 
against  him,  he  could  speak  with  Mr.  Blair  ce 
a  point  which  seemed  to  be  for  Mr.  Van  Ih- 
ren's  benefit  As  co-operating  with  Mr.  Cd- 
hoim,he  could  help  him  against  an  adverair. 
though  intending  to  give  him  the  go-hy  in  the 
end.  As  being  in  all  the  Texas  mjstenea,  he 
was  a  natural  person  to  ferret  out  infornatiDe 
on  every  side.  He  it  was,  then,  to  wlioeepart  it 
fell  to  hasten  the  desired  answer  from  Mr.  To 
Buren,  and  throu^  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Blair.  Mr.  Blair  wrote  as  solicited,  not  scei^F 
any  trap  in  it ;  but  had  received  no  aneveriip 
to  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  to  go  to  the 
Senate.  Ardent  for  Texas,  and  bdieriiig  to  tk 
danger  of  delay,  he  wrote  and  poblisbed  in  t^ 
Cr/o6e  a  glowing  artide  In  fovor  of  immediite  ai- 
nexation.  That  artide  was  a  poser  and  a  dosiW 
founder  to  the  confederates.  It  threw  tiie  treatr 
all  aback.  Considering  Mr.  Bhur's  friendship 
for  Mr^  Tan  Buren,  and  their  oonfidentii]  rela- 
tions, it  was  oonduded  that  this  artide  co^ 
not  have  been  published  without  his  oonscnt- 
that  it  spoke  his  sentfanents— and  WIS  is  fret  Ui 
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iBBwer  to  the  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Here  was  an  ngly  balk.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
long  intrigue  had  miscarried — as  if  the  plot  was 
going  to  work  out  the  oontnay  wmj,  and  elevate 
tbe  man  it  was  intended  to  pat  down.  In  this 
anezpected  ooiymlctnre  a  new  turn  became  in- 
dispensable—and was  promptlj  taken. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  forepart  of  this 
diapter,  of  the  necessity  which  was  felt  to  ob- 
tain something  from  London  to  bolster  np  the 
aocQsation  of  that  formidable  abolition  plot 
▼hich  Great  Britain  was  hatchii^  in  Texas, 
ua  on  the  alleged  existence  of  which  the  wbole 
ugoment  for  immediate  annexation  reposed. 
The  desired  testimony  had  been  got,  and  oracn- 
Ivlj  given  to  the  public^  as  being  deriTed  from 
i  ^privaie  letter  from  a  citizen,  of  Maryland, 
then  m  Lofidon?^    The  name  of  this  Marybmd 
citizen  was  not  given,  bat  his  respectability  and 
reliability  were  fully  Tonidied ;  and  the  testi- 
mony passed  for  true.    It  was  to  the  point  in 
charging  apon  the  British  gOTemment,  with 
Dimes  and  drcomstanoes,  all  that  had  been  al- 
leged; and  adding  that  her  abolition  machmar 
tioDs  were  then  in  AiU  progress.     This  went 
buk  to  London,  immediately  tnnsmitted  there 
bj  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham;  and  being  known  to  be 
ialse,  and  felt  to  be  scandalous,  drew  from  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Aberdeen)  an 
indignant,  prompt,  and  peremptory  oontradio- 
tioo.    This  contradiction  was  giren  in  a  de- 
spatch, dated  December  26th,  1843.     It  was 
commnnicated  by  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  26th  day  of  Febraary,  1844    a 
few  days  before  the  lamentable  death  of  that 
gentleman  by  the  bursting  of  the  Princeton 
gon.    This  despatch,  having  no  olject  but  to 
contradict  an  unfounded  imputation,  required 
00  answei^—and  receiTed  none.     It  lay  in  the 
Department  of  State  unacknowledged  until  af- 
ter the  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  until  the 
day  of  the  appearance  of  that  redoubtable  arti- 
cle in  the  Gkhe^  whidi  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Van  Buren's  answer  to  the  problem  of 
immediate  annexation.    Then  it  was  taken  up, 
and,  on  the  I8th  day  of  April,  was  elaborately 
uiswered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a  despatch  to  the 
British  ministei^— not  to  argue  the  point  of  the 
truth  of  the  Maryland  dtiaen's  private  letter — 
but  to  argue  quite  off  upon  a  new  text    It  so 
bappened  that  Lord  Aberd^eu^-after  the  fullest 


contradiction  of  the  imputed  design,  and  the 
strongest  assurances  of  non-interference  with 
any  slavery  policy  either  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Texas — did  not  stop  there ;  but,  like  many 
able  men  who  are  not  frdly  aware  of  the  yirtue 
of  stopping  when  they  are  done,  went  on  to  add 
something  more^  of  no  necessary  connection  or 
practical  application  to  the  subject — a  mere 
general  abstract  dedaration  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  \  on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  took  position, 
and  erected  a  superstructure  of  alarm  which 
did  more  to  embarrass  the  opponents  of  the  trea* 
ty  and  to  inflame  the  country,  than  all  other 
matters  put  together.  This  cause  for  this  new 
allurm  was  found  in  the  superfluous  declaration, 
**  Thai  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is  con- 
stonily  exerting  herself  to  procure  the  general 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  toorldJ^ 
This  general  declaration,  although  preceded  and 
followed  by  reiterated  assurances  of  non-hater- 
ference  with  sUvery  in  the  United  States,  and 
no  desire  for  any  dominant  influence  in  Texas, 
were  seized  upon  as  an  open  avowal  of  a  design 
to  abolish  slavery  every  where.  These  assure 
anoes  were  all  disregarded*  Our  secretary  es» 
taUished  himself  upon  the  naked  declaration, 
stripped  of  all  qualifications  and  denials.  He 
saw  in  them  the  means  of  making  to  a  northern 
man  (Mr.  Vtn  Buren)  just  as  perilous  the  sup^ 
port  as  the  opposition  of  immediate  annexation. 
So,  making  the  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
the  text  oi  a  most  elaborate  reply,  he  took  up 
the  opposite  ground  (support  and  propagation 
of  slavwy),  arguing  it  generally  in  relation  to 
the  world,  and  specially  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  and  Texas ;  and  placinf^  the  an« 
nexation  so  fully  upon  that  ground,  that  all  its 
supporters  must  be  committed  to  it.  Uere  was 
a  new  turn,  induced  by  Mr.  Blair's  article  in 
the  Globe,  and  by  which  the  support  of  the 
treaty  would  be  as  obnoxious  in  the  North  as 
opposition  to  it  would  be  in  the  South. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  despatch  for  a 
British  minister  to  receive— an  argument  in  fib- 
vor  of  slavery  propagandism — supported  by 
comparative  statements  taken  from  the  United 
States  census,  between  the  numbers  of  dea^ 
dumb,  blind,  idiotic^  insane,  criminal,  and  pau- 
pers among  the  free  and  the  slave  negroes — 
showing  a  large  disproportion  against  the  free 
negroes ;  and  thence  deducing  a  conclusion  in 
favor  of  slavery.  It  was  a  strange  diplomatic 
despatch,  and  incomprehensible  except  with  a 
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knowledge  of  the  circumBtanoee  in  which  it  wu 
written.  It  must  haye  been  complete  mystifl- 
cation  to  Lord  Aberdeen ;  but  it  was  not  writ- 
ten fiv  him,  thoogfa  addxMsed  to  him,  and  waii 
Bent  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  long  be- 
fore he  saw  it  The  use  that  was  made  of  it 
showed  for  whom  it  was  written.  Two  days 
after  its  date,  and  before  it  had  commenced  its 
maritime  voyage  to  London,  it  was  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate— sent  in  with  the  treaty,  with  the 
negotiation  of  which  it  had  no  connection,  be- 
ing written  a  week  after  its  signature,  and  after 
the  time  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  sent 
m  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle (supposed  to  speak  Mr.  Van  Buren's  sen- 
timents) in  the  GM>e,  It  was  no  embarrass- 
ment to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  letter  in  answer 
to  the  interrogatories  had  been  written,  and  was 
soon  after  published.  It  was  an  embarrassment 
to  others.  It  made  the  annexation  a  sectional 
and  a  slavery  question,  and  insured  the  rejec- 
tion of  the' treaty.  It  disgusted  northern  sena- 
tors; and  that  was  one  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  had  been  written.  For  the  whole  an- 
nexation business  had  been  conducted  with  a 
double  aspect — one  looking  to  the  presidency, 
the  other  to  disunion ;  and  the  latter  the  alter- 
native, to  the  furtherance  of  which  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  northern  votes  was  an 
auxiliary  step. 

And  while  the  whole  negotiation  bore  that 
for  one  of  its  aspects  from  the  beginning,  this 
ex  p09t  facto  despatch,  written  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  given  to  the  American  public 
before  it  got  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State, 
became  the  distinct  revelation  of  what  had  been 
before  dimly  shadowed  forth.  AH  hope  of  the 
presidency  from  the  Texas  intrigue  had  now 
&iled — the  alternative  aspect  had  become  the 
absolute  one ;  and  a  separate  republic,  consist- 
ing of  Texas  and  some  Southern  States,  had  be- 
come the  object.  Neither  the  exposure  of  this 
object  nor  the  history  of  the  attempted  annexa- 
tion belong  to  this  chapter.  A  separate  chap- 
ter is  required  for  each.  And  this  incident  of 
the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter  from  Lon- 
don, Lord  Aberdeen's  contradiction,  and  the 
strange  despatch  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  him,  are 
only  mentioned  here  as  links  in  the  chain  of  the 
presidential  intrigue;  and  will  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  Maryland  dtisen  was 
afterwards  found  out,  and  was  discovered  to  be 
a  citiJEen  better  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 


Washington  than  of  Maryland ;  and  Qiat  tlie 
private  letter  was  intended  to  be  for  pQbbc  use, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  fond  of  the 
State  Department ;  and  the  writer,  a  pemo 
whose  name  was  the  synonym  of  sabeerrioiey 
to  Mr.  Calhoun;  namely,  Mr.  Duff  GreeD.  ill 
this  was  afterwards  brought  out  under  t  oil 
fit>m  the  United  States  Senate,  mored  bj  the 
writer  of  this  View,  who  had  been  put  qno 
the  track  by  some  really  pritate  infarmatioB: 
and  when  the  Presidential  Message  was  read  in 
the  Senate,  disclosing  aU  these  fiids,  lie  used 
an  expression  taken  from  a  Spanish  proreri) 
which  had  some  currency  at  the  time:  'it 
last  the  devil  ia  pulied  from  wdr  tki 
blankeV^ 

The  time  was  ai^rcMcfalng  fbr  the  nMtiif 
of  the  democratic  ixesidential  conventkn.  post- 
poned by  collusion  with  the  whigs  (the  mi&a- 
gers  in  each  party),  from  the  month  of  Decoa- 
her  to  the  month  of  May— the  27th  darofit 
It  was  now  May,  and  every  sign  was  not  cnly' 
auspicious  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  ooiiKW  i» 
his  opponents.     The  delegates  almost  mi^e^ 
sally  remiuned  under  instructions  to  snp^art 
him.    General  Jackson,  seeing  hoir  bis  letter 
to  Mr.  Brown  had  been  used,  though  ignouBt 
of  the  artifice  by  which  it  had  been  got  fr<n 
him,  and  justly  indignant  at  finding  hinsdf 
used  for  a  foe  and  against  a  friend,  and  espedal- 
ly  when  he  deemed  that  foe  dai^croos  to  the 
Union— wrote  a  second  Texas  letter,  addieand 
to  the  public,  in  which,  while  still  adhering  to 
his  immediate  annexation  opinions,  also  adhcnd 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  candidate  for  As 
presidency;  and  this  second  letter  was  a  vet 
blanket  upon  the  fires  of  the  first  ona  As 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing  that  he  vwU 
have  no  chance  in  the  Baltimore  connntifla 
had  started  a  project  to  hold  a  third  one  it 
NewYorit;  a  project  whidi  expired  as  »o«  « 
it  got  to  the  ur ;  and  in  connection  with  whkh 
Mr.  Cass  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  aaM- 
thoritative  contradiction  of  a  statement  msie 
by  Mr.  Duff  Green,  who  undertook  to  coatiase 
him,  in  spite  of  his  denials,  that  he  had  agt«i 
to  it    In  proportion  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was  db- 
appearing  from  this  presidential  eanrasa,  Hr. 
Tyler  was  appeariog  in  it;  and  eventnafly bfr 
came  fuUy  developed  as  a  candidate,  mtrusitelj 
on  the  democratie  side ;  but  his  frnda,  sMg 
no  chance  for  him  in  the  democntie  natioaBt 
convention,  he  got  up  an  individnal  oreaUat«al 
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one  for  himself-Ho  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
plioe ;  but  of  thu  hereafter.  This  chapter  he- 
kngs  to  the  intrigae  against  Mr.  Yan  Boren. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

DKMOCBATIO  CONTENTION  FOB  THE  NOMINA- 
TION  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

Th£  GonTention  met — a  motley  aasemblage, 
ciiled  democratic— -many  self-appointed,  or  ap- 
pomted  upon  management  or  solicitation — 
mftny  altematiTe  snbstitates — ^many  members 
of  Congress,  in  violation  of  the  principle  which 
condemned  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses 
in  1824 — some  nullifiers ;  and  an  immense  out- 
side concourse.  Texas  land  and  scrip  specu- 
kton  were  largely  in  it,  and  more  laigely  on 
the  oatsideu  A  considerable  number  were  in 
iiTor  of  no  particular  candidate,  hut  in  pursuit 
of  office  for  themselTes — ^inflexible  against  any 
one  fit>m  whom  they  thought  they  would  not 
get  it,  and  ready  to  go  for  any  one  from  whom 
they  thought  they  could.  Almost  all  were  un- 
der instructions  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  could 
not  have  been  appointed  where  such  instruc- 
tions were  giTen,  except  in  the  belief  that  they 
voold  be  obeyed.  The  business  of  undoing  in- 
stmctions  had  been  attended  with  but  poor  suc- 
eess— in  no  instance  haying  been  done  by  the 
instructing  body,  or  its  equiyalent  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  delegates  were  present — 
Soath  Carolina  absent  $  and  it  was  immediately 
nen  that  after  all  the  packing  and  intriguing, 
the  majority  was  still  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It 
VB8  seen  that  he  would  be  nominated  on  thp 
flnt  ballot,  if  the  majority  was  to  gorem;  To 
F^erent  that)  a  morement  was  necessary,  and 
WBsmade.  In  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  be- 
fore the  yerification  of  the  authority  of  the  dele- 
gates— before  organization  —  before  prayers — 
and  with  only  a  temporary  chairman — a  motion 
WIS  made  to  adopt  the  two-thirds  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  the  rule  which  required  a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  to  effect  a  nomination.  That  rule 
had  been  used  in  the  two  prerious  nominating 
eonventtons — not  to  thwart  a  majority,  but  to 
strengthen  it ;  the  argument  being  that  the  re- 
Ailt  would  be  the  same,  the  convention  being 


nearly  unanimous;  that  the  two-thirds  would 
be  cumulatiye,  and  giTO  more  weight  to  the  nom- 
ination. The  precedent  was  claimed,  though 
the  reason  had  fidled ;  and  the  effect  might  now 
be  to  defeat  the  majority  instead  of  adding  to 
itsToioe. 

Men  of  reflection  and  foresight  objected  to 
this  rule  when  previously  used,  as  being  in  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  principle-~opening  the 
door  for  the  minority  to  rule— encouraging  in- 
trigue and  combination — and  leading  to  corrupt 
practices  whenever  there  should  be  a  design  to 
defeat  the  popular  will.  These  objections  were 
urged  in  1832  and  in  1836,  and  answered  by 
the  reply  that  the  rule  was  only  adopted  by 
each  convention  for  itself,  and  made  no  odds  in 
the  result :  and  now  they  were  answered  with 
^  precedents."  A  strenuous  cimtest  took  place 
over  the  adoption  of  this  rule — all  seeing  that 
the  &te  of  the  nomination  depended  upon  it. 
Mr.  Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  North  Carolina, 
was  its  mover.  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Walker,  and 
Hopkins  of  Virginia,  its  most  active  supporters: 
and  precedent  the  stress  of  their  aigument. 
Messrs.  Morton  of  Massadiusetts,  Clifford  of 
Maine,  Dickinson  and  Butler  of  New  York, 
Medary  of  Ohio^  and  Alexander  Kayser  of  Mis- 
souri, were  its  principal  opponents :  their  argu- 
ments were  those  of  principle,  and  the  inappli- 
cability of  precedents  founded  on  cases  where 
the  two-thirds  vote  did  not  defeat,  but  strength- 
ened the  majority.  Mr.  Morton  of  Massachu- 
setts, spoke  the  democratic  sentiment  when  he 
said: 

^  He  was  in  the  habit  of  advancing  his  opin- 
ions in  strong  and  plain  language,  and  he  hoped 
that  ho  exception  would  be  taken  to  any  thing 
that  he  might  say.  He  thought  the  majority 
principle  was  the  true  one  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  views  which  had  been  advanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  were  mainly  based 
upon  precedent.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
propeny  applied  here.  We  were  in  danger  of 
relying  too  much  upon  precedent — let  us  go 
upon  principle.  He  had  endeavored,  when  at 
school,  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  re- 
publicanism. He  well  recollected  the  nomina- 
tions of  Jefiferson  and  others,  and  the  majority 
principle  had  always  ruled.  In  fact  it  was  re- 
cognized m  all  the  di£ferent  ramifications  of  so- 
ciety. The  State,  county  and  township  conven- 
tions were  all  governed  by  this  rule." 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  cn- 
forbied  the  majority  principle  as  the  one  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  government — ^which 
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prevailed  at  the  adoption  of  every  clause  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — every  clause  in 
the  constitution — all  the  legislation,  and  all  the 
elecUonS)  both  State  and  federal ;  and  he  totally 
denied  the*applicability  of  the  precedents  cited. 
He  then  went  on  to  expose  the  tricks  of  a  cau- 
cus within  a  caucus — a  sub  and  secret  caucus — 
plotting  and  combining  to  betray  their  instruc- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  and  under  the 
ooTor  of  the  two-thirds  rule.    Thus : 

^  He  made  allusion  to  certain  caucusing  and 
contriving,  by  which  it  was  h(^d  to  avert  the 
well-ascertained  disposition  of  the  majority  of 
the  democracy.  He  had  been  appoint^  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention,  and  accepted  his  cre- 
dentials, as  did  his  colleague^  with  instructions 
to  support  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  (Y.  B.).  By 
consenting  to  the  adopti9n  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  he,  with  them,  would  prove  unfaithAil  to 
their  trust  and  their  honor.  He  knew  well 
that  in  voting  by  simple  majority,  the  friend  he 
was  pledged  to  support  would  receive  ten  to 
fifteen  majority,  and,  conseauently,  the  nomina- 
tion. If  two-thirds  should  be  required  to  make 
a  choice,  that  friend  must  inevitably  be  defeated, 
and  that  defeat  caused  by  the  action  of  States 
which  could  n6t  be  claimed  as  democratic." 

This  last  remark  of  Mr.  Butler  should  sink 
deep  into  the  mind  of  every  friend  to  the  elec- 
tive system.  These  conventions  admitted  dele- 
gations from  anti-democratic  States — States 
which  could  not  give  a  democratic  yote  in  the 
election,  and  yet  could  control  the  nomination. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  un&ir  features  in  the 
conyention  system. 

The  rule  was  adopted,  and  by  the  help  of 
delegates  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Yan  Buren, 
and  who  took  that  method  of  betraying  their 
trust  while  affecting  to  fulfil  it.  The  body  then 
oiiganized  and  the  balloting  commenced,  all  the 
States  present  except  South  Carolina,  who 
stood  off,  although  she  had  come  into  it  at  the 
preceding  convention,  and  cast  her  Tote  for  Mr. 
Yan  Buren.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  elec- 
toral votes  were  represented,  of  which  134 
would  be  the  majority,  and  177  the  two-thirds. 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  received  151  on  the  first  ballot, 
gradually  decreasing  at  each  successive  rote 
until  the  seventh,  when  it  stood  at  99 ;  probably 
about  the  true  number  that  remained  fiiithful  to 
their  constituents  and  their  pledges.  Of  those 
who  fell  off  it  was  seen  that  they  chiefly  con- 


sisted of  those  proiBsmg  friends  who  hid  p^ 
ported  the  two-thirds  ruk^  and  who  now  got  as 
excuse  for  their  intended  desertion  and  pn- 
meditated  violation  of  instructions,  in  beipg 
able  to  allege  the  impossibility  of  ekctiog  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  pledged. 

At  this  stage  of  the  yoting,  a  member  frn 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  moved  a  resolve,  thai  Mr. 
Van  Buren^  having  received  a  vuijoriif<^tke 
votes  on  the  Jirst  ballot^  wa$  duly  mommakij 
and  should  be  so  declared.  This  motioo  vis 
an  unexpected  step,  and  put  delegates  under  the 
x^ecessity  of  Totuig  direct  on  the  s^ontf 
principle,  which  lies  at  the  foandatios  of  all 
popular  elections,  and  at  the  fimndatioB  tf  tlK 
presidential  electicm  itself  as  prescribed  hj  the 
constitution.  That  instrument  onljieqnirei  a 
miyority  of  the  electoral  votes  to  nake  a&elB^ 
tion  of  President ;  this  intriguing  mk  reqninB 
him  to  get  two-thirds  before  he  is  oompcteiit  to 
receive  that  m^ori^.  The  motkn  nund  a 
storm.  It  gave  rise  to  a  Tiolent,  dimdertj; 
furious  and  tumultoaxy  discossion-aftiiitidei 
of  which  may  be  formed  firam  sone  brief  ex< 
tracts  from  the  speeches: 

Mr.  Brewster,  of  PennsyWaiua.— *  Ibey  (tbe 
delegation  from  this  State)^  had  then  beco 
solemnly  instructed  to  rote  for  Maitia  Taa 
Buren  first,  and  to  remain  firm  to  that  vote  u 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  his  suooess.  He 
had  been  asked  by  gentiemen  of  the  oonTentka 
why  the  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  were  to 
divided  in  their  vote.  He  would  answer  that  it 
was  because  some  genUemen  of  the  defegatko 
did  not  think  proper  to  abide  by  the  Golenm 
instructions  given  them,  but  rather  Aose  to 
violate  those  instructions.  Pemisjrlvaaia  hid 
come  there  to  vote  for  Mulin  Yan  Buren,  tad 
she  would  not  desert  him  until  New  Yoii  bad 
abandoned  him.  The  del^ation  had  entered  mU) 
a  solemn  pledge  to  do  so ;  and  he  waned  gest]^ 
i^en  that  if  th^  persisted  in  violating  tbit 

Eledee,  they  would  be  held  to  a  strict  aeeooat 
y  tiieir  constituency,  before  whom,  on  tbejr 
return  home,  they  would  have  to  haqg  their 
heads  vnth  sname.  Sony  vrould  he  be  to  xe 
them  return,  after  having  violated  their  pledge-* 
Mr.  Hinkman,  of  Pennsylvania.— *  He  efatqtd 
that  the  delecation  from  the  '  Keystone  Sute 
had  violated  the  solemn  pledge  taken  be- 
fore they  were  entitled  to  seats  on  iht  fl*^'- 
He  asserted  on  the  floor  of  this  conventioa  *sA 
would  assert  it  every  where^  tiiat  the  ddeptka 
from  Pennsylvania  came  to  tiw  conventioa 
instructed  to  vote  for,  and  to  use  ereiy  nxaas 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  Martin  Yan  Borva 
for  President,  and  Ridianl   M.  Johann  fo 
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Vioe  Prandent ;  Mid  yet «  portion  of  the  dele- 
ntion,  among  whom  was  lus  oolleagoe  who  had 
jUBt  preceded  him,  had  yoted  against  the  rery 
proposition  upon  which  the  fate  of  Martin  Van 
Bonn  hong.  He  oontinoed  his  remarks  in  ikror 
of  the  inyiolabilitTof  instructions  and  in  rebuke 
of  those  of  the  Fennsylyania  deleeatioi^  who 
htd  voted  for  the  two-thirds  rule,  knowmg^  as 
they  did,  that  it  would  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination.'' 

Mr.  Bredon.  of  PennsrlyaniA.  —  <*  He  had 
foted  against  the  two-thirds  rule.  He  had  been 
instmcted,  he  sud,  and  he  belieyed  had  fulfilled 
those  instructions,  although  he  differed  from 
some  of  his  colleagues.  His  opinion  was,  that 
they  were  bound  by  nistructions  only  so  long  as 
th^  were  likely  to  be  ayailable,  and  then  eyery 
member  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
judgment  He  had  stood  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
ind  would  continue  to  do  so  until  the  New  York 
md  Ohio  delegates  flew  the  track." 

Mr.  Frazer.  of  Pennsylyania,  **  replied  to  the 
remarks  of  nis  colleagues,  and  amidst  much 
and  constantly  increasing  confusion,  explained 
hiBmotires  Ibr  having  deserted  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
On  the  kst  ballot  he  had  yoted  for  James  K. 
Polk,  and  would  do  so  on  the  next,  despite  the 
threat  that  had  been  thrown  out,  that  those 
who  had  not  yoted  for  Mr.  Tan  Buren  would 
he  ashamed  to  show  their  &oes  before  Uieir 
oonstitaents.  He  threw  back  the  imputation 
with  indignation.  He  denied  that  he  had  vio- 
lated his  pledge ;  that  he  had  yoted  for  Mr.  Tan 
Boren  on  three  ballots,  but  findine  that  Mr. 
Van  Boren  yras  not  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  had  yoted  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  ftndine 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  succeed,  he  had 
cast  his  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Qeneral  Jackson,  and  a  pure,  whole- 
hogged  democrat,  the  known  enemy  of  banks, 
distributioi^  &c  He  had  carried  out  his  in- 
BtiQctions  as  he  understood  them,  and  others 
would  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Toung,  of  New  Yoric  ^  said  it  had 
been  mtimated  that  New  York  desired  perti- 
ittcioosly  to  force  a  candidate  upon  the  conven- 
tion. This  he  denied.  Mr.  van  Buren  had 
been  reconmiended  by  sixteen  States  to  this 
convention  for  their  suffrages  before  New  York 
had  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  when  she  did 
Bpeak  it  was  vrith  a  unanimous  voice,  and,  if  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  these 
people  could  now  be  had,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  not  changed.  (As  Mr.  Y  pro- 
ceeded the  noise  and  confusion  increased.)  It 
was  true,  he  sud,  that  a  firebrand  had  been 
thrown  into  their  camp  by  the  '  Mongrel  admin- 
istration At  Washington,'  and  this  was  the 
motive  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  a  change  on 
the  part  of  some  gentlemen.  That  firebrand 
was  the  abominable  Texas  question,  but  that 
question,  like  a  fever,  would  wear  itself  out  or 
aill  tiie  patient.  It  was  one  that  should  have 
BO  effect ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  now 
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laboriog  to  get  up  an  excitement  on  a  sulject 
foreim  to  the  political  contest  before  them, 
would  be  surprised,  six  months  hence,  that  they 
had  permitted  their  equanimity  to  be  disturbed 
by  it.  Nero  had  fiddled  while  Rome  was  hom- 
ing, and  ha  believed  that  this  question  had  been 
put  in  agitation  for  the  especud  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  aspiring  ambition  of  a  man.  who, 
he  doubted  not,  like  Nero, '  was  probably  fidr 
dling  while  Rome  was  fidling.' " 

The  crimination  and  recrimination  in  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  arose  from  division 
among  the  del^ates :  in  some  other  del^ations 
the  disregard  of  mstructions  was  unanimous,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  censure  another,  as  in  Mis- 
sissippi The  Pennsylvania  delegation,  may  be 
said  to  have  dedded  the  nomination.  They  were 
instructed  to.vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  did  so, 
but  they  divided  on  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  gave 
a  majority  of  their  votes  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  13 
votes ;  but  as  13  was  not  a  majority  of  26,  one 
delegate  was  got  to  stand  aside :  and  then  the 
vote  stood  13  to  12.  The  Virginia  delegation, 
headed  by  the  most  respectable  William  H. 
Roane  (with  a  few  exceptions),  remained  fiuth- 
ful— disregarding  the  attempt  to  release  them  at 
Shockoe  Hill,  and  voting  steadily  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  well  on  all  the  ballotings  as  on  the 
two-thirds  question — ^which  was  the  real  one. 
Some  members  of  the  Capitol  nocturnal  conmiit- 
tee  were  in  the  convention,  and  among  its  most 
active  managers — and  the  most  zealous  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  profiision  of  letters 
with  which  they  covered  the  country  to  ijnder- 
mine  him,  they  placed  the  objection  on  the 
ground  of  the  impossibility  of  electing  him: 
now  it  was  seen  that  the  impossibility  was  on 
the  other  side — that  it  was  impossible  to  defeat 
him,  except  by  betraying  trusts,  violating  in- 
structions, combining  the  odds  and  ends  of  all 
factions;  and  then  getting  a  rule  adopted  by 
which  a  minority  was  to  govern. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  was  not  voted  upon. 
It  was  summarily  disposed  of,  without  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  direct  vote.  The  enemies  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  having  secured  the  presiding  officer 
at  the  start,  all  motions  were  decided  against 
them;  and  after  a  long  session  of  storm  and 
rage,  intermitted  during  the  night  for  sleep  and 
intrigue,  and  resumed  in  the  morning,  an  eighth 
ballot  was  taken:  and  without  hope  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  As  his  yote  went  down,  that  for 
Messrs.  Cass,  Buchanan,  and  R.  M.  Johnson 
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rose ;  but  without  ever  arrjmg  either  of  them 
to  a  nugority,  much  less  two-thirds.  Seeing  the 
oombination  against  him,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  withdrew  his  name,  and  the  party 
was  then  without  a  candidate  known  to  the 
people.  Having  killed  off  the  one  chosen  by 
the  people,  the  oonvention  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  and  ready  to  supply  one  of  its  own. 
The  intngue,  commenced  in  1842,  in  the  Gilmer 
letter,  had  succeeded  one-half.  It  had  put  down 
one  man,  but  another  was  to  be  put  up ;  and 
there  were  enough  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends 
to  defeat  that  part  of  the  scheme.  They  de- 
termined to  render  their  country  that  service, 
and  thesefore  withdrew  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that 
they  might  go  in  a  body  for  a  new  man.  Among 
the  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency  was  Mr. 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  His  interest  as 
a  vice-presidential  candidate  lay  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  they  had  been  much  associated  in 
the  minds  of  each  other's  friends.  It  was  an 
easy  step  for  them  to  support  for  the  first  office, 
on  the  loss  of  their  first  choice,  the  citizen 
whom  they  intended  for  the  second.  Without 
public  announcements,  he  was  slightly  developed 
as  a  presidential  candidate  on  the  e^hth  ballot ; 
on  the  ninth  ho  was  unanimously  nominated, 
all  the  president-makers  who  had  been  voting 
for  others — for  Cass,  Buchanan,  Johnson — tak- 
ing the  current  the  instant  they  saw  which  way 
it  was  going,  in  order  that  they  might  claim  the 
merit  of  conducting  it  ^  You  bring  but  seven 
captives  to  my  tent^  but  thousands  of  you  took 
them,"  was  the  sarcastic  remark  of  a  king  of 
antiquity  at  seeing  the  multitude  that  came  to 
claim  honors  and  rewards  for  taking  a  few 
prisoners.  Mr.  Polk  might  have  made  the  same 
exclamation  in  relation  to  the  multitude  that 
assumed  to  have  nominated  him.  Their  name 
was  legion :  for,  besides  the  unanimous  conven- 
tion, there  was  a  host  of  outside  operators,  each 
of  whom  claimed  the  merit  of  having  governed 
the  vote  of  some  delegate.  Never  was  such  a 
multitude  seen  claiming  the  merits  and  demand- 
ing the  reward,  for  having  done  what  had  been 
done  before  they  heard  of  it 

The  nomination  was  a  surprise  and  a  marvel 
to  the  country.  No  voice  in  fiivor  of  it  had  been 
heard ;  no  visible  sign  in  the  political  horixon 
had  announced  it.  Two  small  symptoms — small 
in  '^emselves  and  equivocal  in  their  import,  and 


which  would  never  have  been  remembered  ei- 
cept  for  the  event — doubtfully  foreshadoired  it 
One  vras  a  paragraph  in  a  Nashville  newtptper, 
hypoihetically  suggesting  that  Mr.  Polk  should 
be  taken  up  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  aim- 
doned;  the  other,  the  ominous  cxrcamBtaDoe 
that  the  Tennessee  State  nominatiogooiiTaitiQn 
made  a  recommendation  (Mr.  Polk)  for  the 
second  office^  and  none  for  thefirst ;  and  Tcddbb- 
see  being  considered  a  Van  Buren  Stite,  tins 
omission  was  significant^  seeming  to  lesTe  opeo 
the  door  for  his  ejection,  and  for  the  idniiBOB 
of  some  other  person,  i^nd  so  the  dd^ttf 
from  that  State  seemed  to  understand  it,  wtiog 
steadily  against  him,  until  he  was  witlidim. 

The  ostensible  objection  to  the  but  tpoA 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  his  opposition  to  imBedato 
annexation.  The  shallowness  of  that  objectisn 
was  immediately  shown  in  the  unaniinoiis  nooi- 
nation  of  his  bosom  firiend,  Mr.  Silas  Wpgkt, 
identified  with  him  in  all  that  nlated  to  tbi 
Texas  negotiation,  for  Yioe-Presideiit  flewv 
nominated  upon  the  proposition  of  Ifr.  Robert 
J^ Walker — a  main-spring  in  all  the  iDOfCBMOls 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  mart  mdAti- 
gable  opponents  sympathixed  with  the  Tern 
scrip  and  land  speculators.  Mr.  Wti^t  in- 
stantly declined  the  nomination ;  and  Hr.  George 
M.  DiUas,  of  PennsylTania,  was  taken  m  bii 
place. 

The  Calhoun  New  York  conveutioD  expind 
in  the  conception.  It  never  met  The  Tjkr 
Baltimore  oonvention  was  carried  the  length  of 
an  actual  meeting,  and  went  through  the  fiiw 
of  a  nomination,  without  the  distractioo  of  a  ri- 
val candidate.  It  met  the  same  day  ind  pbce 
with  the  democratic  couTentaon,  as  if  tooflkiite 
with  it,  and  to  be  ready  to  oiTer  apit  oiier,  boi 
to  no  purpose.  It  made  its  own  nominatifla— 
received  an  elaborate  letter  of  thanks  ind  tt- 
ceptanoe  from  Mr.  Tyler,  who  took  it  quite  «- 
riously ;  and  two  months  afterwards  joined  tbe 
democracy  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  agunit  Chj 
and  Frelinghuysen — ^his  old  whig  friends.  B« 
had  co-operated  in  all  the  schemes  against  Mr- 
Van  Buren,  in  the  hope  oi  hwn^  taken  ap  ■ 
his  place ;  and  there  was  an  interest,  callif  i^ 
self  democratic,  which  was  willing  to  oUige  h» 
But  all  the  sound  heart  of  the  democracy  R- 
coiled  from  the  idea  <^  toocfaing  a  man  wfa<s  afttf 

having  been  raised  high  by  the  denooa^,  htd 
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gone  over  to  the  whiga,  to  be  nised  still  higher, 
ind  now  came  hack  to  the  democracy  to  obtain 
fte  highest  office  thejr  conld  give. 

And  here  ends  the  history  of  this  long  io- 
trigae— one  of  the  most  elaborate,  complex  and 
dsring,  tr&t  practised  in  an  intelligent  country ; 
and  with  too  much  success  in  patting  down 
some,  and  jnst  disappointment  in  patting  ap 
others :  for  no  one  of  those  who  engaged  in  this 
intrigoe  ever  xeached  the  office  for  which  they 
stmed.  My  opinion  of  it  was  expressed,  warm- 
ly but  sincerely,  from  the  first  moment  it  was 
broached  to  me  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  when 
aocoBted  by  Mr.  Brown,  down  to  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Tan  Baren  in  the  convention.  Of  this  lat- 
ter erent,  the  author  of  this  View  thus  wrote  in 
a  public  letter  to  Missouri : 

I*  Neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  Mr.  DaUas  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  intrigue  which  has  nulli- 
fied the  choice  of  the  j^ple,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  our  goremment 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  neither  of 
them  should  be  injured  or  prejudiced  by  it 
Those  who  hatched  that  intrigue^  haye  become 
its  Yietims.  They  who  dug  a  pit  for  the  inno- 
ocnt  have  iUlen  into  it ;  and  there  let  them  lie, 
for  the  present,  while  all  hands  attend  to  the 
ekctioD,  and  give  us  our  full  majority  of  ten 
thoQsand  in  Missouri.  For  the  rest,  the  lime 
will  come ;  and  people  now,  as  twenty  years 
■go  (wlien  their  dioioe  was  nullified  in  the  per- 
son of  QeneraJ  Jackson),  will  teach  the  Congress 
intriguers  to  attend  to  law-making  and  let 
President-nutking  and  un-making  alone  in  fu- 
ture. The  Texas  treaty,  which  consummated 
this  intrigiw,  was  nothins'  but  the  final  act  in  a 
long  conspincy,  in  whicn  the  sacrifice  of  Mr. 
Via  Baren  had  been  previously  agreed  upon ; 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for  Vice- 
President  proves  it ;  for  his  opinions  and  those 
pf  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  tbe  Texas  question^  were 
identical,  and  if  ihtal  to  one  should  have  been 
fiktal  to  the  other.  Besides,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
right,  and  whenever  Texas  is  admitted,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  him. 
Having  mentioned  Mr.  Wn^ht,  I  will  say  that 
nooit  events  have  made  lum  known  to  the 
pobiic^  as  he  has  lonff  been  to  his  firiends,  the 
Cato  of  America,  ana  a  star  of  thefiret  mag- 
fttiude  in  (mrpoiUioal  firmament  P 

And  now,  why  tell  these  things  which  may 
be  quoted  to  the  prejudice  of  democratic  institu- 
^ns?  I  answer:  To  prevent  that  prejudice! 
ind  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  practices. 
I>emocracy  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  it)  for  it 
was  the  work  of  politicians ;  and  as  fiur  as  de- 


pended upon  the  people,  they  rebuked  it.  The 
intrigue  did  not  succeed  in  cdevating  any  of  its 
authors  to  the  presidency ;  and  the  annexation 
treaty,  the  fi*uit  of  so  much  machination,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate;  and  the  annexation 
afterwards  effected  by  the  legislative  concur- 
rence of  the  two  powers.  From  thto  first  incep- 
tion, with  the  Gilmer  letter,  down  to  the  Balti- 
more conclusion  in  the  convention,  the  intrigue 
was  oairied  on ;  and  was  only  successful  in  the 
convention  by  the  help  of  the  rule  which  made 
the  minority  its  master.  That  convention  is  an 
era  in  our  political  history,  to  be  looked  back 
upon  as  the  starting  point  in  a  course  of  usurps 
tion  which  has  taken  the  choice  of  President 
out  of  the  hands  ti  the  people^  and  vested  it  ui 
the  hands  of  a  self-constituted  and  irresponsible 
assemblage.  The  wrong  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
personal  and  temporary,  and  died  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  constitutes  no  part  of  the  object  ui 
writing  this  chapter:  the  wrong  to  the  peoplCi 
and  the  injury  Xo  republican  institutions,  and  to 
our  fhune  of  government,  was  deep  and  abiding, 
and  calls  for  the  grave  and  correctional  judg- 
ment of  history.  It  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  body  of  men,  unknown  to  the  laws  and 
the  constitution,  and  many  of  them  (as  being 
members  of  Congress,  or  holding  offices-of  honor 
or  profit)  constitutionally  disqualified  to  serve 
even  as  electors,  assumed  to  treat  the  American 
presidency  as  their  private  property,  to  be  dis- 
posed at  their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  for  their  own  profit :  for  many 
of  them  demanded,  and  received  reward.  It 
was  the  first  instance  of  such  a  disposal  of  the 
presidency — ^fbr  these  nominations  are  the  elec- 
tion, so  fiu*  as  the  party  is  c^ncemed ;  but  not 
the  last.  It  has  become  the  rule  since,  and  has 
been  improved  upon.  These  assemblages  now 
perpetnate  themselves^  through  a  committee  of 
their  own,  ramified  uito  each  State,  sitting  per- 
manentiy  from  four  years  to  ibur  years;  and 
working  incessantiy  to  govern  the  election  that 
is  to  come,  alter  having  governed  the  one  that  is 
past  The  man  they  choose  must  always  be  a 
diaracter  of  no  force,  that  they  may  rule  him: 
and  they  rule  always  for  their  own  advantage— 
"  constituting  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne."  The  reader  of  English  his- 
tory is  familiar  with  the  term,  *^  cabal,"  and  its 
origin — taking  its  spelling  from  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  names  of  the  five  combined  intrign* 
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ing  minktere  of  Charles  11. — and  taking  its 
meaning  from  the  oondnct  and  diaracters  of 
these  flye  ministers.  What  that  meaning  was, 
one  of  the  fire  wrote  to  another  for  his  better 
instruction,  not  suspecting  that  the  inde&ti- 
gable  curiosity  of  a  subsequent  generation  would 
ever  ferret  out  the  little  missiTe.  Thus :  ^  The 
principal  spring  of  our  acHonM  wiu  to  have 
the  government  in  our  own  hands ;  that  our 
principal  views  were  the  eonservaiion  of  this 
power—great  employiiients  to  ourselves — and 
great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who 
have  helped  to  raise  us^  and  of  harming  those 
who  stood  in  opposition  to  usP  Such  was  the 
goremment  whkh  the  ^  cabid  "  gaTe  England ; 
and  such  is  the  one  which  the  convention  sys- 
tem gives  us:  and  until  this  system  is  abolished, 
and  the  people  resume  their  rights,  the  elective 
principle  of  our  government  is  suppressed :  and 
the  people  have  no  more  control  over  the  selec- 
tion of  the  man  who  is  to  be  their  President, 
than  the  subjects  of  kings  have  over  the  birth 
of  the  child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler. 


CHAPTER    CXXXVII. 

PBESIDKNTIAL:  DEMOOSATIO  NATIONAL  OON- 
YENTION:  MS.  CALHOUN'S  BEFUSAL  TO  SUB- 
MIT HIS  NAME  TO'It:  HIS  BSAflONS. 

BxFORK  the  meeting  of  this  convention  Mr. 
Calhoun,  m  a  pubfic  address  to  his  political 
friends,  made  known  his  determination  not  to 
suffer  his  name  to  go  before  that  assemblage  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  stated  his 
reasons  foir  that  determination.  Many  of  those 
reasons  were  of  a  nature  to  rise  above  personal 
considerations— to  look  deep  into  the  nature 
and  woridng  of  our  govemment^and  to  show 
objections  to  the  convention  system  (as  prac- 
tised), which  have  grown  stronger  with  time. 
His  first  ob||eotion  was  as  to  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing delegates,  and  the  maimer  of  their  giving  in 
their  votes — he  contending  for  district  elec- 
tions, and  the  de]^;ates  to  vote  individually,  and 
condemning  all  other  modes  of  electing  and  vot- 
ing: 

^  I  hold,  then,  that  the  convention  should  be 
so  constituted,  as  to  utter  fully  and  clearly  the 


voice  of  the  pfBOple,  and  not  that  of  poBtiol 
managers,  or  ofQce  holders  and  office  aeeken: 
and  for  tnat  purpose,  I  hold  it  indiraennUe, 
that  the  delegates  should  be  appointed  directly 
by  the  people^  or  to  use  the  language  of  Oeneril 
Jackson,  should  be  'fresh  frxmi  the  people.'  I 
also  holo,  that  the  only  posstble  moae*  to  efiecC 
tMi,  is  for  the  people  to  choose  the  ddigitei  bj 
districts,  and  that  they  should  vole  per  coptitai 
Every  other  mode  of  appointing  woeldbe  eon- 
trolled  by  pofitieal  machineiy,  and  iilaoe  the 
appointments  in  the  hands  of  the  nv,  wko 
work  iV 

This  was  written  ten  years  ago:  there btvs 
been  three  of  these  conventions  since  thit  tinte 
by  each  political  par^ :  and  each  hareTenfied 
the  character  here  given  of  them.  Tetem 
o£9oe  holders,  and  undaunted  office  seekei^  ool* 
lusively  or  furtively  appointed,  have  bad  ^ 
control  of  these  nominatioiis — the  office  holdeiB 
all  being  forbid  by  the  ooostitation  to  be  ena 
electors,  and  the  office  seekers  foibid  hf  fibuw 
and  honor  (if  amenable  to  such  seneatkuu),  to 
take  part  in  nominating  a  President  firon  wiua 
they  would  demand  pay  fi»r  thur  vote.  Mr. 
Calhoun  continues :  * 

"^I  olgect,  then,  to  the  proposed  coeraibon, 
because  it  will  not  be  constituted  tncooiDnmtj 
with  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  R|ab&- 
can  creed.  The  delmtes  to  it  will  be  ap- 
pointed frx»n  some  of  the  States^  not  by  the 
peoide  in  districts,  but,  as  has  been  ititolby 
State  conventions  en  masae,  oompowBd  of  dde- 
gates  appointed  in  all  caaes^  as  far  as  I  am  ia- 
formed,  by  county  or  district  conventioofl)  vA 
in  some  cases,  if  not  nusinformed,  these  aom 
composed  of  delegates  ai^KMoted  b^  still  aDukr 
divisions,  or  a  few  interested  indifidaak  In- 
stead then  of  being  directly,  or  fresh  from  the 
people,  the  delegates  to  thie  Baltimore  ooomi- 
tion  will  be  the  dekoates  <^  delegates;  and  of 
course  removed,  in  all  cases,  at  least  thRe,if  not 
four  degrees  from  the  people.  At  each  neoei' 
sive  remov^  the  voice  oi  the  people  will  beooM 
less  frdl  and  distinct^  nnUl,  at  last,  it  will  be  ao 
fiunt  and  imperfect,  as  not  to  be  andible^  Tt 
drop  metaphor,  I  hold  it  inmoaBible  to  fens  a 
scheme  more  perfectly  calcniated  to  *BiiihM 
the  control  of  the  people  over  the  prandntial 
election,  and  vest  it  in  those  who  make  poUtka 
a  trade,  and  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the 
government.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the 
workix^  of  the  constitution  in  a  feir  ekctioa  by 
the  people  and  l^  the  States,  and  considered  the 
plan  adopted  as  a  compromise  between  the  laip 
and  the  small  States.  In  the  popular  Section 
through  electors^  the  hurge  Statas  had  the  a^ 
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lutage,  as  prasentiiig  mioace  of  popntetkMi 
which  would  goTem  the  choice :  m  the  election 
hf  StfttCB  in  the  Honse  of  BeproBeatathres,  the 
Bmall  States  had  the  adTantage,  as  the  whole 
voted  eqoallj.  This,  then,  waa  considered  a 
compnmiise.  The  large  States  making  the  elec- 
tion when  thej  were  united :  when  not  united, 
loakiog  the  nomination  of  three  (five  as  the  con- 
stitation  fiist  stood),  out  of  which  the  States 
dMMe  one.  This  was  a  compromise ;  and  all 
oompromises  should  be  kept  when  founded  in 
the  structure  of  the  goyemment,  and  made  hj 
its  founders.  Total  defeat  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  total  frustration  of  the  intent  of  the 
constitution,  both  in  the  electoral  nomination 
and  the  House  choice  of  a  President,  was  seen 
in  the  exercise  of  this  powtsr  over  presidential 
nominstions  bj  Congress  caucuses,  before  their 
oomiption  required  a  resort  to  conyentions,  in- 
tended to  be  tiie  absolute  reflex  of  the  popular 
wilL    Of  this  Mr.  Calhoun  says : 

"The  danger  was  early  foreseen,  and  to  avoid 
it,  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  former  days  so  strongly  objected 
to  congressional  caucuses  to  nominate  candi- 
ditefl  for  the  presidency,  that  they  aerer  could 
be  induced  to  attend  them ;  among  these  it  wiU 
be  suflScient  to  name  Mr.  Macon  and  Mr. 
Lowndes.  Others,  belieying  that  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  was  too  refined  for  practice^ 
were  solicitous  to  amend  it,  but  without  impair- 
ing the  influence  of  the  smaller  States  in  the 
election.  Among  these,  I  rank  myself.  With 
that  object,  resolutions  were  introduced,  in  1828, 
in  the  Senate  by  Colonel  Benton,  and  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  providinf  for  districting 
the  State^  and  for  referring  the  efection  back  to 
the  people,  in  case  there  should  be  no  choice,  to 
elect  one  from  the  two  hi^est  candidates.  T'he 
principle  which  governed  m  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, was  to  give  a  ftir  compensation  to  the 
smaller  States  for  the  surrender  of  their  advan- 
tage in  the  eventual  choice,  by  the  House,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  mode  of  electing 
the  President  more  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  our  popular  institutions,  and 
to  be  less  liable  to  corruption,  than  the  existing. 
The^  (the  resolutions  oi  McDuffie  and  Benton; 
RoeiT^  the  general  support  of  the  party,  but 
were  objected  to  by  a  few,  as  not  being  a  full 
equivalent  to  the  smaller  States." 

The  Congress  presidential  caucuses  were  put 
down  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  both 
parties  at  the  same  time.  They  were  put  down 
for  not  conforming  to  the  will  of  the  people,  for 
incompatibility  between  the  legislative  taxd  the 


elective  fimctionB,  for  being  in  office  at  the  sama 
time,  for  following  their  own  will,  instead  of  re- 
presenting that  of  their  constituents.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn concurred  in  putting  them  down,  .but  pre- 
ferred them  a  hu mired  times  over  to  the  in- 
^i^>S^^^ui8i  JuSK^^^  corrupt  and  packed  machinery 
into  which  the  conventions  had  so  rapidly  de- 
generated. 

**  And  here  let  me  add.  that  as  objectionable 
as  I  think  a  oongressiomu  caucus  for  nominating 
a  President,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  less  so  than 
a  convention  constituted  as  is  proposed.  The 
former  had  indeed  many  things  to  reconunend 
it.    Its  members  consisting  of  senators  and  re- 

gresentatives,  were  the  immediate  organs  of  the 
tate  legislatures,  or  the  people ;  were  responsi- 
ble to  them,  respectively,  uid  were  for  the  most 
part,  of  higner  character,  standing,  and  talents. 
They  voted  per  capita,  and  what  is  very  im- 
portant they  represented  fairly  the  relative 
strength  of  the  party  in  their  respective  Statok 
In  all  these  important  particulars,  it  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  a  nominating  body,  and 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  proposed  con- 
vention ;  and  yet,  it  could  not  be  borne  by  the 
people  In  the  then  purer  days  of  the  republic. 
I,  acting  with  General  Jackson  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  that  time,  contributed  to 
put  it  down,  because  we  believed  it  to  be  liable 
to  be  acted  on  and  influenced  by  the  patronage 
of  the  government — an  oljection  &r  more  ap- 
plicable to  a  convention  constituted  as  the  one 
proposed,  than  to  a  congressional  caucus.  Far 
however  was  it  firom  my  intention,  in  aiding  to 
put  that  down,  to  substitute  in  its  place  what  I 
regard  as  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view.  Indeed,  if  there  must 
be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  people  and 
the  election,  unknown  to  the  constitutibn.  it 
may  be  well  questioned  whether  a  better  tnan 
the  old  plan  of  a  congressional  caucus  can  be 
devised." 

Mr.  Calhoun  considered  the  convention  sys- 
tem, degenerated  to  the  point  it  *was  in  1844,  to 
have  been  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
than  the  Congress  caucuses  which  had  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  people :  measured  by  the  same 
scale,  and  they  are  a  thousand  times  worse  at 
present — having  succeeded  to  every  objection 
that  was  made  against  the  Congress  caucuses, 
and  superadded  a  multitude  of  others  going 
directly  to  scandalous  corruption,  open  intrigue, 
direct  bargun  and  sale,  and  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  popular  will  One  respect  in  which  they 
had  degenerated  from  the  Congress  caucus  was 
in  admitting  a  State  to  give  its  full  vote  in  nomi- 
nating a  President,  which  could  either  give  no 
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tote  at  all,  or  a  dirided  one,  to  the  nominated 
candidate.  In  the  Congress  caucus  that  anomaly 
could  not  happen.  The  memhers  of  the  party 
only  voted:  and  if  there  were  no  membefs  of  a 
party  from  a  State,  there  was  no  vote  from  that 
State  in  the  caucus :  if  a  dirided  representation, 
then  a  vote  aocording  to  the  dirision.  This  was 
fair,  and  prerented  a  nomination  being  made  by 
those  who  could  do  nothing  in  the  election. 
This  objection  to  the  conyention  system,  and  a 
grierous  one  it  is  as  practised,  he  sets  forth  in 
a  dear  and  forcible  point  of  Tiew.    He  says : 

"  I  have  laid  down  the  principle  on  which  I 
rest  the  objection  in  question,  with  the  limitsr 
tion,  that  the  relattve  weight  of  the  States  should 
be  maintained,  making  due  allowance  for  ^eir 
relatiye  party  strength*  The  propriety  of  the 
limitation  is  so  apparent,  that  but  a  few  words, 
in  iUustration,  will  be  required.  The  oouTen- 
tion  is  a  party  conyention,  and  professedly  in- 
tended to  take  the  sense  of  the  party,  which 
cannot  be  done  fUrly,  if  States  baring  but  little 
party  strength,  are  put  on  equality  with  those 
whidi  haye  much.  If  that  were  done,  the  result 
might  bcL  that  a  small  portion  of  the  party  from 
States  tne  least  sound,  politically,  and  which 
could  giye  but  little  support  in  Congress,  might 
select  the  candidate,  and  make  the  President, 
against  a  great  majority  of  the  soundest,  and  on 
which  the  President  and  his  administration 
would  hare  to  rely  for  support  All  this  is 
clearly  too  unfidr  and  improper  to  be  denied. 
There  may  be  a  great  difficulty  in  applying  a 
remedy  in  a  convention,  but  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  say  how  it  can  be  done,  or 
by  what  stairaard  the  relative  party  strength  of 
the  respective  States  should  be  determined; 
perhaps  the  best  would  be  their  relative  strong 
m  Congress  at  the  time.  In  laying  down  the 
prindpTe,  I  added  the  limitation  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  and  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  party 
must  be  represented,  when  it  is  overlooked.  I 
see  no  provision  m  the  proposed  convention  to 
meet  it" 

The  objection  is  cleariy  and  irresistibly 
shown :  the  remedy  is  not  so  dear.  The  Con- 
gress representation  for  the  time  being  is  sug- 
gested for  the  rule  of  the  convention :  it  is  not 
always  the  true  rule.  A  safer  one  is,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  State — its  general  party 
vote— and  its  probable  present  party  strength. 
Even  that  rule  may  not  attain  exact  precision ; 
but,  between  a  rule  whidi  may  admit  of  a  slight 
error,  and  no  rule  at  all  to  keep  out  notorious 
unfounded  votes — ^votes  representing  no  con- 
stituency, unable  to  choose  an  elector,  having  no 
existence  when  the  election  comes  on,  yet  poten- 


tial at  the  nomination,  and  perliaiis  gofening 
it:  between  these  two  extremes  tbere  k  no 
room  for  hesitation,  or  dunce :  the  adoption  of 
some  rule  whidi  would  exdude  notorioiuly  im- 
potent votes,  becomes  essential  to  the  liglitsiiid 
safety  of  tlM  party,  and  is  peremptorily  de- 
manded by  the  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion. The  danger  of  oentraliaing  the  nomioa- 
tion— (which,  so  &r  as  the  party  isoonoeroedjis 
the  dection)— in  the  hands  of  a  few'States,  bf 
the  present  convention  mode  of  noDmatioo,  is 

next  shown  by  Mr.  Calhoon. 

• 
^  But|  in  order  to  realise  how  the  ooomation 
will  operate^  it  will  be  neoessaiy  to  mr  ihe 
combined  effects  of  the  objections  whidi  I  hire 
made.    Thus  viewed,  it  will  be  femKi,  tbt  a 
convention  so  oonstttuted^  tends  fareastibtf  to 
centralization — centralization  of  the  otmM  om 
the  presidential  dection  in  the  hands  of  a  lev 
of  the  central,  large  States,  at  first,  and  finilly, 
in  political  managers,  ofiBce-hold^  and  oflkx- 
seekers ;  or  to  express  it  difibrentl7,in  HaXjoh 
tion  of  the  community,  who  live,  or  expect  to 
live  on  the  government  in  contradistiDetioB  to 
the  great  mass,  who  expect  to  live  on  their  ova 
means  or  their  honest  industry ;  and  who  iniin- 
tain  the  government ;  and  politicallj  spcakiDg, 
emphatically  the  people.    That  sodi  vWd  w 
the  case^  mav  be  inftmd  frt>m  the  &et,  that  it 
would  afforcL  the  means  to  some  six  or  sera 
States  lying  contiguous  tad  not  &r  from  the 
centre  of  w  Union,  to  control  the  nomiaatioo, 
and  through  that  the  election,  by  coneentittmg 
their  united  votes  in  the  conventioB.   Give 
them  the  power  of  doing  so,  uid  it  wodd  not 
long  lie  dormant    What  may  be  done  hj  oqd- 
bination,  where  the  temptation  is  so  great,  viQ 
be  sure  ere  long  to  be  done.    To  combine  isd 
conquer,  is  not  less  true  as  a  maxim,  where 
power  is  concerned,  than  ^divide  and  oonqner.' 
Nothing  is  better  established,  than  thatthed^ 
sire  for  power  can  bring  together  and  unite  the 
most  discordant  matenals.'' 

After  showing  the  danger  of  oentrdiaiBg  the 
nomination  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  conti- 
guous States,  Mr.  Calhoun  goes  on  to  dww  the 
danger  of  a  still  more  fetal  and  oomipt  oentnl- 
ization — that  of  throwing  the  nominatioB  into 
the  meshes  of  a  train-band  of  office-hddenaad 
office-seekers— professional  Preskle&tHnakfli, 
who  live  by  the  trade,  having  no  olgcct  hot  thdr 
own  reward,  preferring  a  weak  to  a  stroi^  nsa 
because  they  can  manage  him  easiest :  and  ac- 
complishing thdr  purposes  by  corrupt  comhiaa- 
tions,  fraudulent  contrifances^  and  direct  hribay. 
Of  these  tndn-bandfl^ Mr.  Calhoun  si^: 
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<*Bat  the  tendency  to  oentnliation  will  not 
stop  there.  The  i^ypointment  of  delegates  en 
iDisse  by  State  conyention,  would  tend  at  the 
ame  time,  and  e?en  with  great  force,  to  neotnd- 
iie  the  control  In  the  hands  of  the  few,  who 
Bike  politics  a  trade.  The  fiuther  the  conven- 
tion  is  remoTed  from  the  people,  the  more 
certainly  the  control  oyer  it  will  be  jdaced  in 
the  hands  of  the  interested  few,  and  when  re- 
mored  three  or  fonr  degrees,  as  has  been  shown 
it  will  be,  where  the  ^jpointment  is  by  State 
oonyentions.  the  power  of  the  people  will  cease, 
and  the  seekers  of  Ezecutiye  fayor  will  become 
sopreme.  At  that  stage,  an  actiye,  trained  and 
oombined  corps  wiU  be  formed  in  the  party, 
whose  whole  time  and  attention  will  be^lirectea 
to  politics.  Into  their  hands  the  aroointments 
of  delegates  in  all  the  stages  will  fall  and  they 
win  take  special  care  that  none  but  tnemselyes 
or  their  humble  and  obedient  dependents  shall 
be  appointed.  The  central  and  State  oonyen- 
tioDB  will  be  filled  by  the  most  experienced  and 
conning,  and  after  nominating  the  President, 
th^  will  take  good  care  to  diyide  the  patronage 
and  offices,  both  of  the  general  and  State  goy- 
eraments,  among  themselyes  and  their  depend- 
ents. But  why  say  toUl  ?  Is  it  not  ali  eaJty  the 
case  7  Haye  &ere  not  been  many  instances  of 
State  oonyentions  being  filled  by  ofSce  holders 
and  office  seekers,  who,  after  making  the  nomi- 
nation, haye  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 
among  themselyes  and  their  partisans,  and 
joined  in  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom 
they  haye  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to 
the  offices  to  which  they  haye  been  respectiyely 
allotted  ?  K  such  be  the  case  in  the  ii^Guicy  of 
the  system,  it  must  end,  if  sudi  oonyentions 
should  become  the  established  usag&in  the 
President  nominating  his  successor.  When  it 
comes  to  that,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
sword  will  take  the  place  of  the  constitution." 

And  it  has  come  to  that.  Mr.  Tyler  set  the 
enmple  in  1844 — immediately  after  this  ad- 
dress of  Mr»  Calhoun  was  written — and  had  a 
presidential  conyention  of  his  own,  composed 
of  office  holders  and  office  seekers.  Since  then 
tiw  example  has  been  pretty  well  followed  $  and 
now  any  President  that  pleases  may  nominate 
his  successor  by  having  the  conyention  filled  with 
the  mercenaries  in  office,  or  trying  to  get  in. 
The  eril  has  now  reached  a  pass  that  must  be 
eorrected,  or  the  eiectiye  fnnchise  abandoned. 
Conyentions  must  be  reformed— ^that  is  to  say, 
purged  of  office  holders  and  office  seekers — 
purged  of  impotent  votes — ^purged  of  all  dele- 
gates ferUd  by  the  constitution  to  be  electors — ' 
purged  of  intrigue,  corruption  and  jugglery — 
and  brought  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people ; 
or,  they  must  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Congress 


cancuses,  and  be  put  down.  Far  better— a  thoo- 
sand  times  better — to  let  the  constitution  work 
its  course ;  as  many  candidates  offiar  for  Presi- 
dent as  please ;  and  if  no  one  gets  a  majority 
of  .the  whole,  then  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  to  choose  one  fhnn  the  three  hig^t  on 
the  list.  In  that  event,  the  people  would  be 
the  nominating  body :  they  wonld  present  the 
three,  out  of  which  their  representatives  would 
be  obliged  to  take  one.  This  would  be  a  nomi- 
nation by  the  People^  and  an  e)ection  by  the 
Stotes. 

One  other  objection  to  these  degenerate  con- 
ventions Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  mention,  but  it 
became  suaoe  he  made  his  address  a  prominent 
one,  and  an  abuse  in  itself,  which  insures  suc- 
cess to  the  train-band  mercenaries  whose  profli- 
gate practices  he  so  well  describes.  This  is  the 
two-thirds  mle^  as  it  is  called;  the  rule  that 
requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention 
to  make  a  nomination.  This  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  minority  to  govern  the  m%jority| 
and  enables  a  few  veteran  intriguers  to  manage 
as  they  please.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  many  are  allowed — even  the  delegates  of 
whole  States — ^to  vote  in  the  convention,  which 
can  give  no  vote  to  the  party  at  the  election,  it 
might  actually  happen  that  the  whole  nomina- 
tion might  be  contrived  and  made  by  straw- 
delegates,  whose  constituency  could  not  give  a 
single  electoral  vote. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVIII. 

annexation  of  texas:  8ecbet  nbootiatiov 
pbebidential  intrigue :  b0hemb8  of  bpsov* 
ultion  and  disunion. 

The  President's  annual  messsge  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  session  1843-'44^  contuned  an 
elaborated  psragraph  on  the  subject  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  which,  to  those  not  in  the  seocet, 
was  a  complete  mystiflcation :  to  others,  and 
espedaUy  to  those  who  had  been  observant  of 
signs,  it  foreshadowed  a  design  to  interfere  in 
the  war  between  those  parties,  and  to  take 
Texas  under  the  protection  of  the  Union,  and  to 
make  her  cause  our  own.  A  scheme  of  annexir 
tion  was  visible  in  the  studied  picture  presented 
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of  homogeniality  between  that  oonntiy  and  the 
United  States,  geographically  and  otherwise; 
and  which  honiogeniality  was  now  sofBcient  to 
risk  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  (for 
the  message  squinted  at  war  with  both),  to  get 
Teacas  back,  although  it  had  not  been  suiBcient 
when  the  country  was  ceded  to  Spain  to  prevent 
Mr.  Tyler  from  sanctioning  the  cession — as  he 
did  as  a  member  of  the  House  in  1820  in  TOting 
against  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  disapproving  and 
condemning  that  cesrion.  This  enigmatical 
paragraph  was,  in  fact,  intended  to  break  the 
way  for  the  production  of  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, covertly  conceived  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  features  of  an  intrigue,  and  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  govern- 
ment Acquisitions  of  territory  had  previously 
been  made  by  l^siation,  and  by  treaty,  as  in 
tiie  case  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  of  Florida 
in  1819 ;  but  these  treaties  were  founded  upon 
legislative  acts — ^upon  the  consent  of  Congress 
previously  obtained — and  in  which  the  tieaty- 
msking  power  was  but  the  instrument  of  the 
legislative  will.  This  previous  consent  and 
authorixation  of  Congress  had  not  been  obtained 
— on  the  contrary,  had  been  eschewed  and  ig^ 
nored  by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  conducted ;  and  was  intended  to 
be  kept  secret  until  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  then  to  force  its  adoption  for  the  puipoee 
of  increasing  the  area  of  slave  territory,  or  to 
make  its  rejection  a  cause  lor  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States ;  and  in  either  event,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  make  the  question  of  ann^»- 
tion  a  controlling  one  in  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  also  in  the  election 
itselt 

The  complication  of  this  vast  scheme,  lead- 
ing to  a  consummation  so  direful  as  foreign  war 
and  domestic  disunion,  and  having  its  root  in 
personal  ambition,  and  in  scrip  and  land  specu- 
lation, and  spoliation  claims — the  way  it  was 
carried  on,  and  the  way  it  was  defeated — alto- 
gether present  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons 
which  the  working  of  our  government  exhibits ; 
and  the  more  so  as  the  two  prominent  actors  in 
the  scheme  had  reversed  their  poations  since 
Texas  had  been  retroceded  to  Spain.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn vfBS  then  in  &vor  of  curtailing  the  area  of 
slave  territory,  and  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  counselled  the  establishment  of 
tiie  Missouri  compromise  line^  whidi  abolished 


slavery  in  all  the  oppor  half  of  the  gnat  fro- 
Tince  of  Louisiana ;  and,  as  a  member  of  Hm 
same  cabinet,  counselled  the  retrooessioii  of 
Texas  to  Spain,  which  extingniflhed  all  tl» 
slave  territory  sooth  of  the  compromise  fiae. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  against  slavery  exteasioB, 
and  so  much  in  &Tor  of  extingutshiog  slave 
territory  as  to  he  a  favorite  m  the  firee  Statoi^ 
and  beat  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  tfaoae  Statvia 
the  presidential  election  of  1821  leueiwag 
more  of  their  rotes  for  Vioe-President  thin  Mi, 
Adams  did  for  President.  After  the  &iliin  k 
1833  to  unite  the  slave  States  against  the  tm 
ones  on  the  Tariff  agitation,  he  took  up  Ha 
slavery  agitation — pursuing  it  during  bis  fifc^ 
and  leaving  it  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to  tlw  da- 
ciples  in  his  political  schoc  Mr.  lyier  me  a 
follower  in  these  amputations  and  extinetioB  tf 
slave  territory  in  1819-'20 :  he  was  now  a  lil- 
lower  in  the  slavery  agitation  to  get  back  tb 
province  which  was  then  given  away,  er  tomb 
it  the  means  of  a  presidential  eleclioD.  or  of 
Southern  dismemberment.  This  sdieme  had  bees 
going  on  for  two  years  before  it  appeared  ibore 
the  political  horiaon;  and  the  lig^t  undBstiadr 
ing  of  the  Texas  annexation  movcmoitia  ISH 
requires  the  hidden  scheme  to  be  nneoimed 
from  its  source,  and  laid  open  through  its  Vk% 
and  crooked  course:  whk^  will  be  the  ealjed 
of  the  next  chapter,  as  shown  at  the  timem  a 
speech  from  Senator  Benton. 


CHAPTER   OXZZIX. 

TEXAS  ANKSXATION  TREATY:  FIB8T  SPEECH  OT 
ICB.  BSNTON  AQAINBT  FT:  SXTRACISi 

Ma.  Bknton.  The  President,  upon  our  c4 
sends  us  a  map  ind  a  memoir  from  tiie  Tof»> 
graphical  bureau  to  diow  the  Senate  tiie  bond* 
ariesof  the  country  he  pR^mses  to  annex.  Thii 
mem(»r  is  explicit  in  preeenttn^  the  Rio  Graade 
del  Norte  in  its  whole  extent  as  a  bouDihfy  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  and  that  in  cubAnbI^ 
to  the  law  of  the  Texian  Congress  estabGihii« 
its  boundaries.  The  boundaries  on  the  W0f 
conform  to  those  in  the  memoir:  eadi  takee  ftr 
the  vrestem  limit  the  Rio  Grande  fhm  heal  le 
mouth ;  and  a  law  of  the  Texian  CoqgreH  ii 
copied  into  the  margin  of  the  nap^  to  show  the 
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kplftad  the  actoil, boandmeB  st  the  same 
time*  From  all  this  it  TCSulta  that  the  treaty 
leibie  OS,  beeidea  the  inoarpontion  of  Texaa 
proper,  also  inoorpontfla  into  oar  Unioo  the  left 
hak  of  the  Rio  Graadei,  m  its  whole  extent 
frem  its  head  spring  in  the  Sierra  Verde 
(Green  Moontwn),  near  the  Sooth  Pass  in  the 
Becky  Monntains,  to  its  month  in  the  Golf  of 
Mexioo^  tonr  degrees  sooth  of  New  Orleans,  in 
ktitnde26^  ItiBtk'' grand  and  eoHtarynver,^* 
almost  withoot  afflaents  or  trihotaries.  Its 
aooroe  is  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow;  its 
Mitlet  in  the  dime  of  eternal  flowers.  Its 
direet  eonrse  is  1,200  mDes;  its  actoal  nm 
aboot  2,000.  This  immense  river,  second  on 
oar  oQDtinent  to  the  Ifississippi  only,  and  but 
little  inferior  to  it  in  length,  is  proposed  to  be 
added  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  left  bank  to 
the  American  Union  f  and  that  by  yirtne  of  a 
treaty  for  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  I  Now, 
the  real  Texas  which  we  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  1803,  and  flong  away  by  fhe  treaty  of  1819, 
nerer  apfffoached  the  Rio  Grande  except  near 
itemoQ^!  while  ^be  whole  npper  part  was 
MttM  by  the  Spaniards,  and  great  part  of  it 
Id  tlie  year  1694— jnst  <me  hundred  years  before 
La  Salle  first  saw  Texas  t— all  this  upper  part 
wae  then  fbrmed  into  prorinces,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  has  remained  under  Spanish, 
or  Mexican  authority  ever  rince.  These  former 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  vioerqyalty,  now  de- 
ptrtmenta  of  the  Mexican  republic,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  head  to 
its  mouth,  we  now  propose  to  incorporate,  so 
ftr  as  they  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into 
our  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  re-annexation 
with  Texas.  Let  us  pause  and  look  at  our  new 
•fid  important  proposed  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.  First:  then  is  the  department,  for- 
Berty  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  l3ring  on  both 
Bidesof  the  river  from  its  head  spring  to  near 
the  Paso  del  Norte— that  is  to  say,  half  down 
the  river.  This  department  is  studded  with 
towns  and  villages — ^is  populated — ^well  culti- 
vated—and covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On 
its  left  bank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which 
we  pn^KMe  to  re-annex)  is,  flrst^  the  frontier 
village  Taos,  ^000  souls,  and  where  the  custom- 
bouse  is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri  caravans 
enter  their  goods.  Then  oomes  Santa  F6,  the 
capital,  4,000  souls— then  Albuquerque,  6,000 
•ods— then  some  scores  of  other  towns  and 


villages— all  mare  or  less  populated,  and  sop- 
roonded  by  flocks  and  fields.  Then  come  the 
departments  of  Ohihuahua,  Ooahuila,  and  Ta- 
msnlipas,  without  settlements  on  the  left  bank 
<rf  the  river,  but  oceupying  the  right  bank,  and 
commanding  the  left.  All  this— being  parts  of 
four  Mexican  departments— liow  under  Mexi- 
can governors  and  goveruments^is  permanent 
ly  reannexed  to  this  Unimi,  if  this  treaty  is 
ratified;  and  is  actually  reannexed  from  the 
mcNnent  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  the  Preddent's  last  message,  to  remain 
so  until  the  acquisition  is  rejected  by  rejecting 
the  treaty  I  The  one-half  of  the  department  of 
New  Mexico,  vrith  its  capital,  becomes  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States :  an  angle  of  Chihua- 
hua, at  the  Passo  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine^ 
also  becomes  ours:  a  part  of  the  department 
of  Ooahuila,  not  populated  on  the  left  bank, 
which  we  take,  but  commanded  from  the  right 
bank  by  Mexican  anthorities:  the  same  of 
Tamanlipa^  the  ancient  Nuevo  San  Tender 
(New  St  Andrew),  and  which  covers  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for  some  hun- 
dred miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  which 
is  in  the  power  and  possession  of  Mexico. 
These,  in  addition  to  the  old  Texas;  these 
parts  of  four  States — ^these  towns  and  villages 
— ^these  people  and  territory — ^these  flocks  and 
herds— this  dice  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
two  thousand  miles  long,  and  some  hundred 
broad— all  this  our  President  has  cut  off  from 
its  mother  empire,  and  presents  to  us,  and  de- 
dares  it  is  ours  till  the  Senate  rejects  it  I  He 
calls  it  Texasl  and  the  cutting  ofp  he  calls  re- 
annexation  !  Humboldt  calls  it  New  Mexico^ 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  San  Tander 
(now  Tamanlipas) ;  and  the  civilized  world  may 
qnalUy  this  re^annexation  by  the  api^icatioii 
of  some  odious  and  terrible  epithet  Demos- 
thenes advised  the  pet^  of  Athens  not  to 
take,  but  to  re-take  a  certain  dty ;  and  in  that 
re  laid  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  Will  it 
be  equally  potent  with  us?  and  will  the  re, 
prefixed  to  ^e  annexation.  Intimate  the  seis- 
ure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neighbor's  do- 
minion, with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace, 
and  friendship^  and  commerce  ?  Will  it  legiti- 
mate this  seizure,  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  when  no  Texian  force — ^witness  the 
m  expeditions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6 
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-*-haye  been  seen  neftr  it  without  being  killed 
or  taken,  to  the  Ust  man  ? 

The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  out' 
rage  on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seiEore  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  her  territory  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  yirtue  of  a  treaty- 
with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun)  in  his  letter 
to  the  United  States  charg6  in  Mexico,  and 
seven  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
after  the  Mexican  minister  had  withdrawn 
Iran  our  seat  of  govenunent,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  this 
outrage ;  knew  it  was  war;  and  proffered  toI^ 
unteer  apologies  to  avert  the  consequences 
which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. 

The  President,  in  his  spedal  message .  of 
Wednesday  last,  informs  us  that  we  have  ac- 
quired a  title  to  the  ceded  territories  by  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty,  vranting  only  the  action 
of  the  Senate  to  perfect  it;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  will  protect  it  from  invasion,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  detached  all  the  disposable 
portions  of  the  anny  and  navy  to  the  scene  of 
action.  This  is  a  caper  about  equal  to  the  mad 
freaks  With  which  the  unfortunate  emperor 
Paul,  of  Russia,  was  accustomed  to  astonish 
Burope  about  forty  years  ago.  By  this  decla- 
ration the  thirty  thousand  Mexicans  in  the  left 
half  of  the  valley  of  the  ^o  del  Norte  are  our 
citiaens,  and  standing,  in  the  language  of  the 
President's  message,  in  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
'wards  us,  and  subject  to  be  repelled  as  invaders. 
Taos,  the  seat  of  the  custom-house,  where  our 
caravans  enter  their  goods,  is  ours :  Santa  F6, 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  ours :  Qovemor 
Arm\jo  is  our  governor,  and  subject  to  be  tried 
Ibr  treason  if  he  does  not  submit  to  us :  twenty 
Mexican  towns  and  Tillages  are  ours ;  and  their 
peaceful  inhabitants,  cultivating  their  fields  and 
tending  their  flocks,  are  suddenly  converted,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen,  into  American 
dtizens,  or  American  rebels.  This  is  too  bad : 
and,  instead  of  making  themselves  party  to  its 
enormities,  as  the  President  inrites  them  to  do^ 
I  think  rather  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  wash  its  hands  of  all  this  part  of  the  trans- 
action by  a  special  disapprobation.  The  Senate 
is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  President, 
and  has  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  to  give  him 
^vice  when  the  occasion  requires  it.    I  there- 


fore propose^  as  an  additional  resolniaon,  appli* 
able  to  the  Bao  del  Norte  boundaiy  only-Ahi 
one  which  I  will  read  and  send  to  the  Seenla- 
ry's  table — stamping  as  a  spoliation  this  seimie 
of  Mexican  territory— and  on  whidi,  at  tlw 
pnper  Ume^  I  shall  aak  the  vote  of  te  Scuta 

I  now  proceed  a  step  forthv,  and  nseaitep 
higher,  Mr.  President,  in  unvdling  the  dnps 
and  developing  the  conduct  of  oar  admiaigln- 
tion  in  this  hot  and  secret  pursnit  liter  Teni 
It  is  my  business  now  to  show  that  war  wA 
Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  fiw 
the   beginning,  and  that   the  treaty-nnkiv 
power  was  to  be  used  Ibr  that  porpoM.  I 
know  the  reaponsilnlity  of  a  senatoi^I  msi 
his  responsibility  to  the  mortl  sense  of  Ui 
country  and  the  world-(-in  attribating  so  gim 
a  culpability  to  this  administration.  I  knov 
the  whole  extent  of  this  respoosibflitjr,  nd 
shall  therefore  be  careful  to  proceed  qun  nft 
and  solid  ground.    I  shall  say  nothioK  botspai 
proof— upon  the  pnot  fum^hed  fay  the  Pkti* 
dent  himself— and  ask  for  my  opimons  so  cv^ 
denoe  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  thesi  proofci 
For  this  purpose  I  have  recourse  t»thBB» 
sages  and  corrospondenoe  which  the  Praideii 
has  sent  us,  and  begm  with  the  mesBigeoftte 
22d  of  April — ^the  one  which  commonieiited  tb 
treaty  to  the  Senate.     That  messsge^  afts  a 
strange  and  ominous  declaration  that  no  ai^ 
ter  means  hare  been  used — ^no  intrigue  sot  oa 
foot — ^to  procure  the  consent  of  Texu  to  th» 
annexation,  goes  on  to  show  exactly  tbs  ooa- 
trary,  and  to  betray  the  Presidettt^  dei^t» 
sprotect  Texas  by  receiving  her  into  oar  Uaios 
and  adopting  her  war  vrith  Mexico. 

I  proceed  to  another  piece  of  eridenee  to  thi 
same  effect— namely,  the  letter  of  the  fneeat 
Secretary  <^  State  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Greeo,  ov 
charge  at  Mexico^  under  date  of  the  19th  d 
April  past  The  letter  has  been  alreadf  rdi^ 
red  to,  and  will  be  only  read  now  m  the  sea- 
tence  which  declares  that  the  treaty  hai  bHS 
made  m  the  full  view  of  war!  for  that  akai 
can  be  tiie  meaning  of  this  sentence : 

<<It  has  taken  the  step  (to  wit,  the steper 
maldng  the  treaty)  in  lull  view  of  all  poeoUi 
consequences,  but  not  without  a  deiire  aada 
hope  that  a  full  and  fiur  disclosure  of  the  etasei 
which  induced  it  to  do  so,  would  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  harmony  sobsisting  betwea 
the  tvro  oountries,  whidi  the  United  Staftai  m 
I  anxious  to  preserve." 
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This  is  p«rt  of  the^desptttch  whidi  oommoiii- 
eiies  to  Mexico  the  net  of  the  condaeimi  of  tbe 
trett^  of  annexation— that  treaty,  the  eoBda- 
sioD  <^  which  the  formal  and  reiterated  declare- 
tions  of  the  Mexican  goremment  infonned  our 
administration,  daring  its  negotiation,  would 
be  war.  I  will  quote  one  of  these  dedarationa^ 
the  last  one  made  by  Qeneral  Almonte^  the 
Mexican  minister,  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
our  Secretary  who  considered  the  preTions  de- 
clarations as  threalM,  General  Almonte  dis- 
claims the  idea  of  a  threat — ^repeats  his  assev- 
eiatica  that  it  is  a  notice  only,  and  that  in  a 
case  in  which  it  was  the  r%ht  and  the  duty  of 
Mexieo  to  gire  the  notice  which  would  apprise 
OS  of  the  consequences  of  carrying  the  treaty 
of  annexation  to  a  conclusion. 

After  receiving  this  notification  fVom  the 
Mexican  minister,  the  letter  of  our  present  Seo- 
letuy,  of  the  19th  instant,  just  quoted,  direct- 
mg  our  charg6  to  inform  the  Mexican  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  an  official  notifioa- 
tioQ  to  Mexico  that  the  war  has  begun  1  and  so 
indeed  it  has!  and  as  much  to  our  astonishment 
M  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  t  Who  among  us 
cm  ever  forget  the  sensations  produced  in  this 
chambor,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  mardi- 
ing  and  the  sailing  orders  were  read']  and  still 
more,  when  the  message  was  read  which  had 
set  the  army  and  navy  in  motion ! 

These  orders  and  the  message^  after  having 
been  read  in  this  chamber,  were  sent  to  the 
printer,  and  have  not  yet  returned  t  I  can  ouly 
refer  to  them  aa  I  heard  them  read,  and  ih»n  a 
brief  extract  which  I  took  of  the  message;  and 
most  refer  to  others  to  do  them  justice.  From 
all  that  I  could  hear,  the  war  is  began ;  and 
b^gim  by  orders  issued  by  the  President  before 
the  tiea^  was  communicatedpto  the  Senate ! 
We  are  informed  of  a  squadron,  and  an  army 
of  ^ob$ervaii(my*^  sent  to  the  Mexican  ports, 
sad  Mexican  frontier,  with  orders  to  watch,  re- 
monstrate, and  report;  and  to  communicate  with 
President  Houston  I  Now,  what  is  an  army  of 
obiervation^  but  an  army  in  the  field  for  war  ? 
It  is  Ml  army  whose  name  is  kno?ni,  and  whose 
character  is  defined,  and  which  is  incident  to 
war  alone.  It  is  to  watch  the  xnxmt  1  and  can 
aerer  be  made  to  watch  a  phixkb  1  Friends 
cunot  be  watched  by  armed  men,  either  indi- 
fidoally  or  nationally,  without  open  pajoaxtj. 


Let  aa  armed  man  take  a  poeidon  before  your 
door,  ahow  himaelf  to  your  family,  watch  your 
movements,  and  remonstrate  with  you,  and  r»> 
port  iqMm  yon,  if  he  judged  your  movements 
equivocal :  let  him  do  this,  and  what  is  it  bat 
an  act  of  hostili^  and  of  outrage  which  every 
feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every  law'of  God  and 
man,  require  you  to  resent  and  repulse  ?  This 
would  be  the  case  with  the  mere  individnal; 
still  more  with  nations,  and  when  squadrons 
and  armies  are  the  watchers  and  remonstrant& 
Let  Great  Britain  send  an  army  and  navy  to  lie 
in  vait  upon  our  frontiers,  and  before  oar  cities^ 
and  then  see  what  a  cry  of  war  would  be  raised 
in  our  country.  The  same  of  Mexico.  She 
must  feel  herself  outraged  and  attacked ;  she 
must  feel  our  treaties  broken ;  all  our  citiaens 
within  her  dominions  alien  enemies;  their  com- 
merce to  be  instantly  ruined,  and  themselves 
expdled  from  the  country.  This  must  be  our 
condition,  unless  the  Senate  (or  Congress)  saves 
the  countiy.  We  are  at  war  with  Mexico  now ; 
and  the  message  which  covers  the  marching  and 
sailing  orders  is  still  more  extraordinary  than 
they.  The  message  assumes  the  republic  of 
Texas  to  be  part  of  the  American  Union  by  the 
mere  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remain  so 
until  the  treaty  is  njected,  if  rejected  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time^  the  President  is  to  use 
the  army  and  the  navy  to  protect  the  acquired 
coontiy  firom  invasion,  like  any  part  of  the  ex- 
isting Union,  and  to  treat  as  hostile  all  adverse 
possessors  or  intruders.  According  to  this,  be- 
sides what  may  happen  at  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
Matamoros,  and  other  ports,  and  besides  what 
may  happen  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  proper, 
the  Mexican  papulation  in  New  Mexico^  and 
Governor  Armyo,  or  in  his  absence  the  gover- 
nor ad  interim^  Don  Mariano  ChaveiB,  may  find 
themselves  pursued  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
the  United  States. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  its  unconstitution- 
ality, is  fully  shown :  its  injustice  remains  to 
be  exhibited,  and  that  is  an  easy  task.  What 
is  done  in  violation  of  treaties,  in  violation  of 
neutrality,  in  violation  of  an  armistice,  must  be 
uiyust.  All  this  occurs  in  this  case,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  Mexico  is  our  ne^bor.  We  are 
at  peace  with  her.  Social,  commercial,  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  subsist  between  us,  and  the 
interest  of  the  two  nations  requires  these  rela- 
tions to  continue.    We  want  a  country 
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WM  onoe  ouTB,  but  wbic]^  by  ttmtf^  we  hsve 
Acknowiedged  to  be  hfir&  That  connliy  has 
revolted.  Thus  ftr  it  has  made  good  its  nrolt, 
and  not  a  doabt  rests  apon  my  mind  that  she 
will  make  it  good  for  ever.  But  the  contest  is 
not  orer.  An  armistioe,  duly  iwoolahned,  and 
not  reroked,  strieUy  obsenred  by  each  in  not 
l|ring  a  gon,  thou^  inoperatiye  thus  ftr  in  the 
appointment  of  commissionera  to  treat  for 
peace :  this  annistioe,  only  determinable  upon 
notice,  suspends  the  war.  Two  thousand  ndles 
of  Texian  fiontier  is  held  in  the  hands  of  Mezi- 
00,  and  all  attempts  to  oonqu^  that  frontier 
have  signally  fiuled :  witness  the  disastrous  ex- 
peditions to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  right — the  moral  and  politioal 
right — of  Mexico  to  resulgugate  this  prorinee^  if 
she  can.  We  declare  our  neutrally:  we  pro- 
ftss  friendship:  we  proclaim  our  rei^iect  for 
Mexico.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  make  a 
treaty  with  Texas  for  transferring  herself  to 
the  United  States,  and 'that  without  saying  a 
word  to  Mexico,  while  receiying  notice  from 
her  that  such  transfer  would  be  war.  Mexico 
is  treated  as  a  nullity ;  and  the  province  she  is 
endeavoring  to  reconquer  is  suddenly,  by  the 
magic  of  a  treaty  signature,  changed  into  United 
States  domain.  We  want  the  country ;  but  in- 
stead of  applying  to  Mexico,  and  obtaining  her 
consent  to  the  purchase,  or  waiting  a  few 
months  for  the  events  which  would  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Mexican  CQnsen1>->-instead  of 
this  plain  and  direct  coune,  a  secret  negotia- 
tlon  was  entered  into  with  Texas,  in  total  con- 
tempt of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  her  until  all  was 
over.  Then  a  messenger  is  despatched  in  Ai- 
rkms  haste,  to  this  same  Mexico,  the  bearer  of 
volunteer  apologies^  of  deprecstoiy  excuses,  and 
of  an  oflbr  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  Mexi- 
can acquiescence  in  what  Texas  has  done.  For^ 
ty  days  are  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger ;  and  the  question  is,  wiU  he  bring  back 
the  consent?  That  question  is  answered  in 
the  Mexican  oflBdal  notice  of  war,  if  the  treaty 
of  annexation  was  made  I  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  feet  oi  not  applying  to  her  for  her  consent 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  wrong  to 
Mexico  is  confessed  in  the  feet  of  sending  this 
messenger,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer.  That  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Oalhoun,  of  the  19tii  of  April,  to  Mr. 


Beigamiw  Queen,  the  Umted  States  dMigi  in 
Mexico^  is  the  OMMt  unfortonate'in  the  aoinli 
of  human  diplomaey  1  By  tiia  feirest  impfice- 
timis,  it  admits  insult  and  injury  to  MeiioQ^ 
and  violation  of  her  territorial  boundaries  1  it 
admits  that  we  should  have  had  her  prenou 
consent— should  have  had  her  concnmaoe— 
that  we  have  injured  her  as  little  asponblfr- 
and  that  wo  did  all  this  hi  Ibll  view  of  «n  pQ»> 
Bible  consequences  I  that  is  to  say,  in  Ml  new 
of  war!  in  plain  English,  that  we  have  wronged 
her,  and  will  flg^  her  for  it.  Asaaeiaisefiv 
all  this,  the  imaginary  designs  of  a  third  power, 
which  designs  are  four  times  soknmly  dia> 
vowed,  are  brought  forward  as  a  jast^oUHB 
of  our  conduct ;  and  an  incomprehensUe  te^ 
ror  of  immediate  destruction  is  alleged  u  tl» 
cause  of  not  i^iiplying  to  her  for  her  '^prmont 
conjetil"  during  the  eight  months  that  the  do- 
gotiation  continued,  and  during  the  wlwle  of 
which  time  we  had  a  minister  in  MeDOo^  aad 
Mexico  had  a  minister  in  Washington.  Tlni 
letter  is  surely  the  most  unfortnnale  in  tbilu»' 
tory  of  human  diplomat^.  It  admits  tkwnai^ 
and  tenders  war.  It  is  aoonfessicn  thnoglMt, 
by  the  feirest  implication,  of  injustiee  to  Mexi- 
eo.  Itisaconfesskm  that  her '^eoiiesmRce* 
and  ^^herpreviow  oongeni**  were  ucceswry. 

It  is  now  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  Aem 
that  all  this  movement,  which  is  invol^  oaA 
great  and  serious  oonBeq[uenoes,  and  droriq; 
upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  civili»d  worid,  is  bot- 
tomed upon  a  weak  and  groundless  pretext^  dii- 
oreditable  to  our  government,  and  insaltiBg  aad 
injurious  to  Great  Britain.  We  want  Ta»^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  Texas  of  La  Salle;  tndve 
want  it  for  great  national  Tnasows,  obriooiii 
day,  and  permanent  as  nature.  We  mot  it ' 
because  it  is  geogrm>hiQa]ly  appartennt  to  o« 
divisfon  of  Nortii  America,  essential  to  our  po- 
liticml,  oommercial,  and  sodal  STSten,  aad  be- 
cause it  would  be  detrimental  and  injariooste 
us  to  have  it  fell  into  the  hands  or  to  sink  » 
der  the  domination  of  any  foreign  power.  F« 
these  reasons,  I  was  againat  sacrifldng  ^ 
country  whrai  it  was  thrown  away-«* 
thrown  away  by  those  who  are  now  ao  nd- 
denly  possessed  of  a  feiy  to  get  it  back-  ^^ 
these  reasons,  I  am  for  getting  it  back  who- 
ever it  can  be  done  with  peace  and  honor,  or 
even  at  the  price  of  just  war  against  uj  iatn- 
aive  Suropean  power :  but  I  aa  against  all  dii> 


|QiBe  and  artiilee— «giiii8t  ill  |M«tezt»— tad  e»- 
peciiUy  against  weak  and  groondleai  preteKtg, 
discreditable  to  onnehrM,  ofltashe  to  othen, 
too  thin  and  aballow  not  to  bo  aatn  through  by 
eyery  beholder,  and  merely  Intented  to  oorer 
unworthy  pnrpoees.  I  am  against  tlie  inren- 
tions  wMdh  haTe  been  bronght  forward  to  Jns- 
tif  J  the  secret  ecmcoction  of  this  treaty,  and  its 
ndden  explosion  upon  ns,  Uke  a  ripened  plot, 
and  a  charged  bomb,  forty  days  before  the  con- 
Traitional  nonnnation  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date. In  looking  intotliis  pretext,!  shall  be 
goTemed  by  the  eridenoe  alone  which  I  find 
Tipon  the  fooe  of  tlie  papers,  regretting  tliat  the 
resolution  which  I  haye  laid  upon  the  table  for 
the  ezanunation  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Seuate,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  That  reso- 
htion  is  in  these  words : 

^Ruolvedf  That  the  author  of  the  ^private 
letter^  from  London,  in  the  summer  of  1843 
(belieyed  to  be  Mr.  Buff  Green),  addressed  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Upshur), 
and  giying  him  the  first  intelligence  of  toe  (im- 
puted) Bntish  antiHriayery  deogns  upon  Texas, 
and  the  contents  of  wliieh  ^private  letter^  were 
made  the  ba&is  of  the  Secretary's  leading  de- 
spatch of  the  8th  of  August  following,  to  our 
diarg6  in  Texas^or  procuring  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  be  summohxd  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  to  answer  on 
oath  to  all  questions  in  relation  to  the  contents 
of  said  ^private  letter^  and  Of  any  others  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  subject :  and  also  to  answer 
1^  questions,  so  for  as  he  shall  be  able,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  all  the  designs, 
influences,  and  interests  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation thereoC 

"'Retohoed^  alto^  That  the  Senate  will  exam- 
ine at  its  bar,  or  through  a  committee,  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  in  re- 
lation to  their  knowled^  of  any,  or  idl,  of  the 
foregoing  points  of  inqmry." 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  be 
tdopted.  It  is  due  to  tiie  grayily  of  the  occa- 
sion that  we  should  haye  focts  and  good  eyi- 
denoe  before  us.  We  are  engaged  in  a  transac- 
tion whidi  concerns  the  peace  and  the  honor  of 
the  country ;  and  extracts  from  priyate  letters, 
ind  letters  themselyes,  with  w  without  name, 
and,  it  may  be,  from  mistaken  or  interested 
persons,  are  not  the  eyidenoe  on  whidi  we 
should  proceed.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined 
rt  the  bar  of  the  British  Honse  of  Oonunons 
hcfore  the  American  war,  and  I  see  no  reason 
Why  those  who  wish  to  inform  the  Senate,  and 
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otiienflwm  whom  the  Senate  oonld  obtain  in- 
fonnation,  ahoald  not  be  examined  at  our  bar, 
or  at  that  of  tha  Hoose^  before  the  Seooate  or 
Congress  angagea  in  the  Mexican  war.  It 
would  be  a  cnrions  incident  m  Uie  Texas  drama 
if  it  riumld  tun  ont  to  be  a  foot  that  the  wliole 
annexation  scheme  was  organized  before  the 
reason  for  it  was  discorered  in  London !  and 
ify  from  the  beginning,  the  abolition  plot  was  to 
be  burst  upon  us,  under  a  sudden  and  oyerwhehn* 
ing  'sense  of  national  destruction,  exactiy  forty 
days  before  the  natkmal  conyention  at  Baltimore  I 
I  know  nothing  about  these  secTBts ;  but,bemg 
called  upon  to  act^  and  to  giye  a  y  ote  which  may 
be  big  with  momentous  consequences^  I  haye  a 
right  to  know  the  truth ;  and  shall  continue  tp 
ask  for  it,  until  frilly  obtained,  or  finally  denied. 
I  know  not  what  the  proof  yrill  be,  if  the  exam- 
ination is  had.  I  pretend  to  no  priyate  know- 
ledge I  but  I  haye  my  impressions ;  and  if  they 
are  erroneous^  let  them  be  effiused — ^if  correct, 
let  them  be  confirmed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  eyidence  which  this  re- 
sponsible and  satisfactory  examination  might 
frumish,  I  limit  myself  to  the  information  which 
appears  upon  the  foce  of  the  papers — ^imperfect, 
defectiye,  diqointed,  and  fixed  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  those  papers  eyidentiy  are.  And  here  I  must 
remaric  upon  the  absence  of  all  the  customary 
information  which  sheds  light  upon  the  origin, 
progress,  and  conclusion  of  treaties.  No  min- 
utes of  conferences — ^no  protocols — ^no  proposi- 
tiona,  or  counter-propositions — ^no  inside  yiew 
of  the  nascent  and  progressiye  negotiation.  To 
supply  all  this  omission,  the  Senate  is  driyen  to 
the  tedious  process  of  calling  on  the  President, 
day  by  day,  for  some  new  piece  of  information ; 
and  the  endless  necessity  for  tliese  calls — ^the 
manner  in  which  they  are  answered — and  the 
often  delay  in  getting  any  answer  at  all-— be- 
come new  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my  re* 
solution,  and  for  the  examination  of  persons  at 
the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  piece  of  testimony  I  shall  use  in 
making  good  the  position  I  haye  assumed,  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Upshur,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Muix^y,  our  charg6  in  Texas  dated  the  8th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1843.  It  is  the  first 
one,  so  for  as  we  are  permitted  to  see,  that  be- 
gins the  business  of  the  Texas  annexation ;  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  beginning  it  in  the 
middle,  so  for  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, and  upon  grounds  preyiously  well  con- 
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mdered:  for  this  letter  <^  the  8th  of  August, 
1843,  oontains  eveiy  reuoii  on  which  the  whole 
•nnezfttion  movement  has  been  defended,  or 
JuBtifled.  And,  here,  I  must  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said :  in  quoting  these  letters  of  the 
secretaries,  I  use  the  name  of  the  writer  to  die- 
criminate  the  writer,  hut  not  to  impute  it  to 
him.  The  President  is  the  author :  the  secre- 
tary only  his  head  derk,  writing  fay  his  com- 
mand, ^d  having  no  authority  to  write  any 
thing  but  as  he  commands.  This  important 
letter,  the  basis  of  all  Tezian  ^  tmmeduite  "  an- 
nexation, opens  thus: 

''Sir:  A  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Maryland,  then  in  London,  contains  the  foUow- 
Inz  passage: 

" '  I  learn  from  a  source  entitledto  the  fullest 
oonfldenoe,  that  there  is  now  here  a  Mr.  An- 
drews, deputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  goyermnent  That 
he  has  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his 
project  for  the  abolition  of  davery  in  Texas, 
which  IB,  that  there  shall  be  oiganised  a  com- 
pany in  England,  who  shall  advance  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Texas, 
and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands ;  that  the 
sum  thus  advanced  shall  be  paid  over  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Texian  minister  to  say  to  you, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  tiiat  the  British 
government  will  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
raterest  on  this  loan,  upon  condition  that  the 
Texian  government  will  abolish  slavery.' 

^  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a 
man  of  ^^t  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in 
public  affairs.  Hence  I  nave  every  reason  to 
confide  in  the  correctness  <tf  his  conclusions." 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given,  but  he  is 
believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green— a  name  which 
suggests  a  vicarious  relation  to  our  Secretary  of 
State— >which  is  a  synonym  for  intrigue— «nd  a 
voucher  for  finding  in  London  whatever  he  vras 
sent  to  bring  back — ^who  is  the  putatiye  recipient 
of  the  Gilmer  letter  to  a  friend  in  Maryland, 
destined  for  General  Jackson — and  whose  com- 
plicity with  this  Texas  plot  is  a  fixed  hcL 
Truly  this  ^'  inhabitant  of  Maryland,"  who  lived 
in  Washington,  and  whose  existence  was  as 
ubiquitous  as  his  rdle  was  vicarious,  was  a  veiy 
indispensable  agent  in  all  this  Texas  plot 

The  letter  thai  goes  on,  through  a  doien 
elaborate  paragraphs,  to  give  every  reason  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  founded  on  the  appre- 
hension of  British  views  there,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  to  the  slave  property  of  the  South, 
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and  other  injuries  to  tiw  United  States,  whkh 
have  been  so  incontinently  reprodoeed,  and  w 
tenaciously  adhered  toeverrinoe. 

Thus  eonmienced  the  plan  for  the  toimediMie 
annexation  of  T^zaa  to  the  United  States,  astlie 
only  means  of  saving  that  countiy  from  Britidi 
domination,  and  fitmi  the  anti-slaveiy  scbenes 
attributed  to  her  by  Mr.  Duff  Oieoi.  Ua- 
fortunately,  it  was  not  deemed  neoeBsirjr  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  this  gentleman's  inforaip 
tion;  and  it  was  not  until  four  monthB  afto*- 
wards,  and  until  after  the  most  eitraonfiiiBy 
efforts  to  secure  annexation  had  been  oMdebf 
our  government,  that  it  was  ^sooveied  thattk 
information  given  by  Mr.  Greeo  was  eotiidj 
mistaken  and  unfounded !  The  Broish  minister 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  the  Texian  chalet 
in  London  (Mr.  Ashbel  Smith),  both  of  wboB 
vrere  zeferred  to  by  Mr.  Green,  being  inforaed 
in  the  month  of  November  of  the  use  wlidb  bad 
been  made  of  their  names,  availed  tbemaehvi 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  contiadict  tlie  wliofe 
story  to  our  mimster,  Mr.  Everett  TUi  nia* 
ister  immediately  communicated  these  in^wtnt 
contradictions  to  his  own  government,  ind  we 
find  them  in  the  official  oorrespondencettiBi* 
mitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Everett,  under  dates  of  tka 
3d  and  16th  of  November,  1843.  I  quote  M 
from  that  of  the  3d  of  KoTember: 

(Here  was  read^fr.  Eyerett's  aoooont  of  kit 
first  conversation  vrith  the  Eari  of  AbardaaM 
this  subject) 

I  quote  copiously,  and  with  pleasoie,  Mr. 
President,  from  this  report  of  Lord  Aberdeen'i 
conversation  with  Mr.  Everett;  it  isfinnkaad 
friendly,  equally  honorable  to  the  minister  as  a 
man  and  a  statesman,  and  worthy  of  the  noUe 
spirit  of  the  great  William  Pitt  Nothing  oooM 
dissipate  more  completely,  and  extingoish  non 
utteriy,  the  insidious  designs  imputed  to  Gnit 
Britain;  nothing oould  be  more satisfiicloiyaBd 

complete ;  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  aqait 
the  Britidi  government  of  all  theali^mngd^ 
signs  imputed  to  her.  It  wascaioagfa;  Inttha 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  MneK  of  his  desire  to 
leave  the  American  government  no  gronod  ftr 
suspicion  or  complaint  on  this  head,  vdnntanlj 
returned  to  the  topic  a  few  days  afttfwardi; 
and,  on  the  6th  of  November,  again  disdaiBis  ii 
the  strongeat  terms  the  offensive  dasjgnt  m- 
puted  to  his  government  Mr.  Everett  thna  it- 
lates,  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  orNovBBiber,tks 
Bubstaiioe  of  theae  renewed  dedaratioBS : 
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(Hone  tlie  letter  giving  an  aooount  of  the 
ond  iBterview  was  racL) 

TbiH^  twice,  in  thiw  days,  the  British  minister 
ftilly,  formally,  and  in  the  broadest  manner  oon- 
tradieted  the  whole  story  upon  the  fidth  of 
which  our  President  had  oommenoed  (so  fiff  as 
the  papers  show  the  oommenoement  of  it)  his 
hnmfdiate  annexation  project,  as  the  only  means 
of  conntoracting  the  dangerous  designs  of  Qreat 
Biitain !  But  this  was  not  alL  There  was  an- 
other witness  in  London  who  had  been  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Dnff  Green;  and  it  remained  for  this 
witness  to  confirm  or  contradict  his  story. 
This  was  the  Tezian  charg6  (Mr.  Ashbel 
Smith) :  and  the  same  letter  from  Mr.  ETerett, 
of  the  16th  of  November,  brought  his  centric 
didion  in  nneqaiTocal  tenna.  Mr.  Everett  thus 
reeitesit: 

(The  passage  was  read.) 

Snch  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith ! 
and  the  story  of  Mr.  Dnff  Oreen,  which  had 
been  madi  the  basis  d  the  whole  scheme  for 
immediate  annexation,  being  now  contradicted 
by  two  witnesses — ^the.  two  which  he  himself 
had  named — it  might  have  been  expected  that 
■ome  halt  or  panse  woold  have  taken  idaoe,  to 
give  an  opportonity  for  consideration  and  refleo- 
tion,  and  for  consolting  the  American  people, 
and  endeaToring  to  procnre  the  consent  of 
Mexico.  This  might  hare  been  expected :  but 
not  so  the  foot  On  the  contrary,  the  immedi- 
ate annexation  was  pressed  more  wamdy  than 
ever,  and  the  administration  papers  became 
more  clamorous  and  incessant  in  their  accusa- 
tions of  Qreat  Britain.  Seeing  this,  and  being 
anxious  (to  use  his  own  words)  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  misrepresentationfl^  and  to  correct  the  er- 
rors oi  the  American  goremment,  the  Eari  of 
Aberdeen,  in  a  formal  despatdi  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  the  new  British  minister  at  Washington, 
took  the  trouble  of  a  third  contradiction,  and  a 
most  formal  and  impressive  one,  to  all  the  evil 
designs  in  relation  to  Texaa^  and,  through  Texas, 
upon  the  United  States^  whidi  vrere  thus  per- 
severingly  attributed  to  his  government.  This 
paper,  destined  to  become  a  great  landmark  in 
this  controversy,  firom  the  frankness  and  ful- 
ness of  its  disayowals,  uod  from  the  manner  in 
which  detached  phrases,  picked  out  of  it,  have 
been  used  by  our  Secretary  of  State  [Mr.  Gal- 
Boux]  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  to  justify  its 
signature,  deserves  to  be  read  in  full,  and  to  be 
made  a  comer-stone  in  the  debate  on  this  sub- 


ject I  therefore^  quote  it  in  full,  and  shaU 
read  it  at  length  in  the  body  of  my  speech* 
Thkisit: 

(The  whole  letter  read.) 

This  was  intended  to  stop  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  were  circulated,  and  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  government  in  relation  to  Qreat 
Britain  and  Texas.  It  was  a  reiteration,  and 
that  for  the  third  time,  and  voluntarily,  of  de- 
nial of  all  the  alanmng  designs  attributed  to 
Qieat  Britain,  and  by  means  of  which  a  Texas 
agitation  was  getting  up  in  the  United  States* 
Besides  the  fhll  declaration  made  to  our  federal 
government,  as  head  of  the  Union,  a  special  as- 
surance was  given  to  the  slaveholding  States,  to 
quiet  their  apprehensions,  the  truth  and  suffi- 
ciency of  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  per- 
son who  cannot  furnish  proof  to  the  contrary. 
I  read  this  special  assurance  a  second  time,  that 
its  importance  may  be  more  distinctiy  and 
deeply  felt  by  eveiy  senator : 

"  And  the  govemmente  of  the  slaveholding 
States  may  be  assured^  that,  although  we  shcul 
not  deeiet  from  thoee  open  and  honest  efforts 
which  we  have  constantly  made  for  procuring 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  worlds 
we  shall  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to 
any  measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their 
internal  tranquillity,  or  thereby  to  effect  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  (/Aton." 

It  was  on  the  26th  day  of  Febmaiy  that  this 
noble  despatch  was  communicated  to  the  (then) 
American  Secretary  of  State.  That  gentleman 
lost  his  life  by  an  awf id  catastrophe  on  the  28th, 
and  it  seems  to  be  understood,  and  admitted  all 
around,  that  the  treaty  of  annexation  was 
agreed  upon,  and  virtually  included  before  his 
death.  Nothing,  then,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  de- 
claration, could  have  had  any  effect  upon  its 
formation  or  conclusion.  Tet,  six  days  after  the 
actual  rignature  of  the  treaty  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State— namely,  on  the  18th  day 
of  April— this  identical  despatch  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  seised  upon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
our  Union !  Listen  to  the  two  or  three  first 
paragraphs  of  that  letter:  it  is  the  long  one 
filled  with  those  n^;ro  statistics  of  which  Mr. 
Pakenham  declines  the  controverqr.  The  seo* 
retary  says: 
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(Here  the  peragraphs  were  read,  and  the 
Senate  heard  with  as  much  amaiement  as  Mr. 
Pakenham  could  have  done,  that  oompavative 
statement  of  the  lame,  blind,  halt,  idiotic^  paa- 
per  and  Jail  tenants  of  the  ftee  and  the  slaye 
Madcs,  which  the  letter  to  the  British  minister 
contained,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  slavery 
was  their  best  condition.) 

It^  is  erident,  Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty 
was  commenced,  carried  on,  formed,  and  agreed 
npon,  so  fiur  aathe  doonments  show  its  origin,  in 
virtoe  of  the  information  given  in  the  private 
letter  of  Mr.  Dnff  Green,  contradicted  as  that 
was  by  the  Texian  and  British  ministers,  to 
whom  it  referred.  It  is  evident  from  all  the 
papers  that  this  was  the  case.  The  attempt  to 
And  in  Lord  Abwdeen's  letter  a  sabseqnent  pre- 
text for  what  had  pievionsly  been  done,  is  evi- 
dently an  afterthought,  pat  to  paper,  for  the 
first  time,  just  six  days  after  the  treaty  had 
been  signed!  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
12th  of  April :  the  afterthought  was  committed 
to  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  lett^  to  Mr.  Pakenr 
ham,  ou  the  18th!  and  on  the  19th  the  treaty 
was  sent  to  the  Senate!  having  been  delayed 
seven  days  to  admit  of  drawing  up,  and  sending 
in  along  with  it,  this  ex  post  facto  ^scovery  of 
reasons  to  justify  it  The  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  sent  in  with  the  treaty:  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Pakenham  to  it,  though  brief  and  prompt,  being 
written  on  the  same  day  (the  19th  of  April), 
was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until  ten  days 
thereafter — ^to  wit :  on  the  29th  of  April ;  and 
when  received,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fourth  di»- 
avowal,  in  the  most  clear  and  unequivoeal  terms, 
of  this  new  discovery  of  the  old  designs  imputed 
to  Great  Britain,  and  which  had  been  three 
times  disavovred  before.  Here  is  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Pakenham,  giving  this  fourth  contradiction 
to  the  old  Btoiy,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  (^ 
the  dviliaed  world  for  its  opinion  on  the  whole 
transaction.  I  read  an  extract  from  this  letter; 
the  last  one,  it  is  presumdA,  that  Mr.  Paken- 
ham can  write  till  he  bean  from  his  government, 
to  which  he  had  immediately  transmitted  Mr. 
Oalhouji's  ex  post  facto  letter  of  the  18th. 

(It  was  read.) 

Now  what  will  the  civilised  world,  to  whose 
good  opinion  we  must  all  look:  what  irill 
Ohristendom,  now  so  averse  to  war,  and  pre> 
texted  war :  what  will  the  laws  of  reason  and 
honor,  so  just  in  their  application  to  the  conduct 
of  nations  and  individuals :  what  will  this  dvil- 


iaed  world,  thkOfaristisn  woild,tfaBBB  jest  km 
— what  wiU  they  all  say  that  our  geveiiMBeat 
oi^tto  have  dooe^  under  this  aocamniatioD  of 
perenqitofy  denials  of  all  the  eansee  wMch  we 
had  undertaken  to  find  in  the  conduct  of  Qmk 
Britain  for  our  ^^mmediaU^  anneiatioQ  «f 
Texas,  and  war  vrith  Mexico^?  Sorely  thcae 
tribunals  will  say:  A'nf,  That  the  disnemk 
should  have  been  received  as  soifidat;  w 
Secondly^  They  should  be  disproved,  if  not  ti- 
mitted  to  be  tme ;  or  7%trdfy,Thst  nieooiUi 
time  should  be  allovred  for.  kK^dng  foither  iite 
their  troth. 

One  of  these  things  diould  have  beea  dosi: 
our  President  does  nnther.  He  coodiidei  tk 
treaty — ^retains  it  a  vreek— sends  it  to  tbeSeaiti 
—and  his  Secretary  of  State  dbtaini  apnsM 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fora^i 
Relations  [Mr.  AacHsa]  to  delay  all  actkmapoe 
itr— not  to  take  it  up  for  forty  days-the  exirt 
time  that  would  cover  the  sitting  of  the  Balti- 
more democratic  convention  for  the  twiimtic 
of  presidential  candidates !  This  prone  m 
obtained  under  the  aasunnoe  that  aqwidiM* 
senger  had  been  despatched  to  Mezieo  fir  \a 
consent  to  the  treaty ;  and  the  forty  days  vie 
the  time  claimed  for  the  execution  of  hii  etm^ 
and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  expected  to  i¥ 
turn  vrith  the  required  oonsent  Bed  hdc 
again  I  This  despatch  ci  the  meeseiyi^  nd 
deky  for  his  return,  sod  the  reamm  he  wai 
understood  to  be  able  to  have  oflbiedfcrtki 
consent  of  Mexico^  vreee  foltby  all  a8iaateie> 
sion  that  the  conaeat  of  Mexico  most  bio^ 
tamed,  cost  what  nulliona  it  might  This  id> 
mission  vras  fiital!  and  it  became  m0tmrjt» 
take  another  tack,  and  do  it  away  1  Tbiiwai 
attempted  in  a  snbaeqaei^  message  of  the  Pnn- 
dent,  admitting^  to  be  sore,  that  the  umms^ 
was  sent,  and  sent  to  operate  upon  Meiioo  it 
relation  to  the  treaty;  but  taking  a  fine  dirtiB^ 
tion  between  dUamii]«  her  conseDt  to  tt,eai 
preventing  her  from  being  aqgiy  at  it  I  M 
message  will  receive  jnstue  at  the  hsads  flf 
others;  I  onlyhearditasread,aadeemiotqso^ 
it  in  its  own  vmds.  Bnt  the  sobstaaoe  cf  it 
was,  that  the  mesoengpr 'was  sent  to  isercst 
Mexico  flrom  pAog  to  vnur  with  as  on  eeoosi^ 
of  the  treatyl  as  if  then  vras  mj  diiBfeotf 
between  getting  her  to  consent  to  the  tnslif , 
and  getting  her  not  to  disswt!  Bot,heieepi% 
more  bad  lock.  Besides  the  dedamtiooi  flfthi 
^Kftiymmn  of  FoTBign  Rsktioo%  sbowim  wbit 
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this  mesaeiiger  was  sent  for,  then  is  ft  oopj  of 
tbe  letter  fanuehed  to  us  of  whidi  he  was  the 
beuer,«iid  which  showe  that  the  "conofrrefiee" 
of  Mezioo  was  wanted,  and  that  apologies  an 
oflered  lor  not  obtaining  her  "prmotif  con- 
tent J^  But,  of  this  hereafter.  I  go  on  with 
the  current  of  events.  The  treaty  was  sent  in, 
and  forty  days'  silence  upon  it  was  demanded  of 
the  Senate.  Now  why  send  it  in,  if  the  Senate 
was  Bot  to  touch  it  for  forty  days?  Why  not 
retain  it  in  the  Department  of  State  until  the 
kpse  of  these  forty  days,  when  the  answerfrom 
Mezioo  would  hare  been  reoeiTed,  and  a  fifth 
dissTOwal  arriyed  from  Qxeat  Britun !  it;  indeed, 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  reiterate  a  disavowal 
already  four  times  made,  and  not  reoeired? 
Whjnot  retain  the  treaty  during  these  forty 
days  of  required  silence  upon  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  that  predous  time  might  have  been 
tamed  to  such  valuable  account  in  interchanging 
friendly  explanations  with  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico?  Why  not  keep  the  treaty  m  the  Sec- 
ntsiy  of  State's  office,  as  well  as  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate's  office,  during  these  forty 
days  ?  Precisely  because  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion was  to  sit  in  thirty-eight  days  from  that 
time!  and  forty  days  would  ^ve  time  for  the 
^  Texas  bomb  "  to  burst  and  scatter  its  frag- 
ments all  over  the  Union,  blowing  up  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  blowing  up  the  Umgn&4ied 
Senate  itself  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  and 
fimishing  a  new  Texas  candidate^  anointed  with 
pmpowder,  for  the  presidential  chair.  This  was 
the  reason,  and  as  obvious  as  if  written  at  the 
head  of  every  public  document  In  the  mean 
time,  aM  these  movements  give  fresh  reason  for 
an  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate.  The  determination  of  the  President  to 
CQDclnde  the  treaty,  before  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's despatch  was  known  to  hun— that  is  to 
ny,  before  the  26th  of  Eebraary,  1844:  the 
true  nature  of  the  messeuger's  errand  to  Mexi- 
cOy  and  many  other  points^  now  inTolved  in  ob- 
Korify,  may  be  cleared  up  in  these  exsmina- 
tkma^to  the  benefitsnd  well  being  of  the  Union. 
Perhaps  it  may  chance  to  turn  out  in  proo^  that 
the  secretary,  who  found  his  reasona  for  making 
the  treaty  and  hastening  the  immediate  annexe- 
tion,  had  determined  upon  all  that  long  before 
be  heard  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter. 

But  to  go  on.    Instead  of  admitting^  disprov- 
iog^  or  Uking  time  to  consider  the  reitmted 
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disavowals  of  the  British  government,  the  mes- 
senger to  Mexico  is  charged  with  our  manifesto 
of  war  against  thai  government,  on  account  of 
the  imputed  designs  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
which  they  are  all  assumed  to  be  true !  and  not 
only  true,  bnt  fraught  with  such  sudden,  irre- 
sistible, and  irretrievable  ruin  to  the  United 
States,  that  there  was  no  time  fot  an  instant  of 
delay,  nor  any  way  to  save  the  Union  iWim  de- 
struction but  by  the  ^  immediaU  "  annexatioD 
of  Texas.  Here  is  the*  letter.  It  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  abridged;  and  though  referred  to 
several  times,  will  now  be  read  in  inlL   Hear  it: 

(The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Qreen,  the  son  of  Mr.  Duff  Qreen*;  so  that  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  this  ^  immediaU  '^ 
annexation  scheme^  so  for  as  the  invention  of  the 
pretext,  and  the  inculpation  of  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  fother  and  son — a 
couple,  of  whom  it  may  be  sud,  in  the  language 
of  OU  Bias,  ''These  two  make  a  pair."  The 
letter  itself  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  that 
the  aimalB  of  diplomacy  ever  exhibited.  It  ad- 
mits the  wrong  to  Mexico,  and  offers  to  4ght 
her  for  that  wrong ;  and  not  for  any  thing  that 
she  has  done  to  the  United  States,  but  because 
of  some  supposed  operation  of  Great  Britain 
upon  Texas.  Was  there  ever  such  a  comedy  of 
errors,  or,  it  may  be,  tragedy  of  crimes  I  Let 
us  analyse  this  important  letter ;  let  us  examine 
it,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

The  first  paragrai^  enjoins  the  strongest  as- 
surances to  be  given  to  Mexico  of  our  indiqio- 
sition  to  wound  the  dignity  or  honor  of  Mexico 
in  making  this  treaty,  and  of  our  regret  if  she 
should  consider  it  otherwise.  This  admits  that 
we  have  done  something  to  outrage  Mexico,  and 
that  we  owe  her  a  volunteer  apology,  to  soften 
her  anticipated  resentment 

The  same  paragn^h  states  that  we  have  been 
driven  to  this  step  in  selMefence^  and  to  coun- 
teract the  ^poliey  adopted^"  and  the  '^effbrU 
made^  by  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Texas.  This  is  an  admisnon  that  we  have  done 
what  may  be  offensive  and  injurious  to  Mexico, 
not  on  account  of  any  thing  she  has  done  to  us, 
but  for  what  we  foar  Great  Britain  may  do  to 
Texas.  And  as  for  this  plea  of  self-defence,  it 
is  an  invasion  of  the  homiddal  criminal's  pre- 
rogative, to  plead  it  All  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  our  country,  are  done  in  adf-deftnce 
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ft  few  through  insanity.  The  choice  of  the  de- 
fence lies  between  them,  and  it  is  often  m  nice 
gaess  for  counsel  to  saj  which  to  take.  And  so 
it  might  haye  been  in  this  case ;  and  insanity 
would  haye  been  an  advantage  in  the  plea,  being 
more  honorable,  and  not  more  felse. 

The  same  paragraph  admits  that  the  United 
States  has  made  this  treaty  in  full  view  of  war 
with  Mexico ;  for  the  words  "  M  poMible  con- 
^eqttences,^  taken  in  connection  with  the  re- 
maining words  of  the  sentence,  and  with  General 
Almonte^s  notice  filed  by  order  of  his  goyem- 
ment  at  the  commencement  of  this  negotiation, 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  war !  and  that  to  be 
made  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  second  paragraph  directs  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  read  to  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  show  him  our  cause  of  com- 
plaint agunst  Great  Britain.  This  despatch  is 
to  be  read — not  deliyered,  not  even  a  copy  of  it 
— to  the  Mexican  minister.  He  may  take  notes 
of  it  during  the  reading,  but  not  reoeiye  a  copy, 
because  it  is  a  document  to  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate !  Surely  the  Senate  would  haise  pardoned 
«  departure  from  etiquette  in  a  case  where  war 
was  impending,  and  where  the  object  was  to 
oonvince  the  nation  we  were  going  to  Qght !  that 
we  had  a  right  to  fight  her  for  fear  of  something 
which  a  third  power  nught  do  to  a  fourth.  To 
crown  this  scene,  the  reading  is  to  be  of  a  docu- 
ment in  the  English  language,  to  a  minister 
whose  language  is  Spanish ;  and  who  may  not 
know  what  is  read,  except  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  pregnant  letter 
admits  that  questions  are  to  grow  out  of  this 
treaty,  for  the  settlem^t  of  which  a  minister 
will  be  sent  by  us  to  Mexico.  This  is  a  most 
graye  admission.  It  is  a  confession  that  we 
commit  such  wrong  upon  Mexico  by  this  treaty, 
that  it  will  take  another  treaty  to  redress  it ; 
and  that,  as  the  wrong  doer,  we  will  yohm- 
teer  an  embassy  to  atone  for  our  misconduct. 
Boundary  is  named  as  one  of  these  things  to  be 
settled,  and  with  reason ;  for  we  violate  2;000 
miles  of  Mexican  boundaiy  which  is  to  become 
ours  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  to 
remain  ours  till  restored  to  its  proper  owner  by 
another  treaty.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  sound  in 
morals  1  Is  it  safe  in  policy  ?  Would  we  take 
"S^OOO  miles  of  the  Oanadas  in  the  same  way  ? 
i  presume  not  And  why  not  ?  why  not  treat 
Great  BriUin  and   Mexico  alike?   why  not 


march  up  to  ^^  Fifty-Foar  Forty "  as  oMinge- 
ottsly  as  we  march  upon  the  Rio  Giande?  B^ 
cause  Great  Britain  is  powerfU,  and  Mexico 
weak — a  reason  which  may  feil  in  policj  u 
much  as  in  morals.  Tes,  sir!  Boundary  wiQ 
have  to  be  adjusted,  and  that  of  the  Rio  Gnnde; 
and  until  adjusted,  we  shall  be  aggK68on,1ij 
our  own  admissiim,  on  the  undi^atod  Menoa 
territory  on  the  Bio  Grande. 

The  last  paragraph  is  the  most  sgniikaiit  of 
the  whole.  It  is  a  confession,  by  tiie  deutst 
inferences,  that  our  whole  conduct  to  MexioD 
has  been  tortuous  and  wrongful,  and  tkt  die 
has  **^  rights,^*  to  the  settlement  of  wlMhllab 
must  be  a  party.  The  great  adniiBBioiiBire,t]H 
want  of  the  concurrence  of  Mexico;  thennt 
of  her  previous  consent  to  this  treatjr ;  it>  ob- 
jectionableness  to  her ;  the  noktioa  of  bcr 
boundary ;  the  "  rights  "  of  each,  and  of  ooone 
the  right  of  Mexico  to  settle  questioEDS  of  hci- 
rily  and  interest  which  are  unsettled  by  ik 
present  treaty.  The  result  of  the  i^fev^tfait 
the  war,  in  full  view  of  which  the  tratym 
made,  vras  an  ui^Just  war  upon  Mezioo.  - 

Thus  admitting  our  wrong  in  injuriDgMcDoo, 
in  not  obtaimng  her  conourrenoe ;  inutwv^ 
ing  her  previous  consent ;  in  violating  her  bond- 
ary ;  in  proceeding  without  her  in  a  ose  wbeie 
her  rights,  security,  and  interests  are  eonccfiNd; 
admitting  all  this,  what  is  the  reason  grnn  to 
Mexico  for  treating  her  with  the  coDteniptofa 
total  n^lect  in  all  this  aflhir?  And  here  stnige 
scenes  rise  up  before  us.  This  negotirtion  be- 
gan, upon  the  record,  in  August  last.  We  bid 
a  miikister  in  Mexico  with  whom  we  eouldeflB- 
municate  eyery  twenty  days.  Mezioo  bid  t 
minister  here,  with  whom  we  could  eoouii*' 
cate  every  hour  in  the  day.  Then  why  not  «*> 
suit  Mexico  before  the  treaty  ?  Whynotspeik 
to  her  during  these  eight  months,  when  ii  ovb 
hot  haste  to  consult  her  afterwarde,  lad  to 
anxious  to  stop  our  action  on  the  treaty  till  ibe 
w«a  heud  from,  and  «o  n«fy  to  TohmtMr-i 

Hens  to  pn^tiate  her  wrath,  or  to  auS^ 
her  consent?    Why  this  haste  after  the  ti«tr 

when  there  was  so  much  time  before?  It  «*» 
because  the  plan  required  the  ''bomb''  to  be 
kept  back  till  forty  days  before  the  B^  titfR 
convention,  and  then  a  storm  to  be  excited. 

The  reason  given  for  this  great  hasteaftcrio 
long  delay,  is  that  the  safe^  of  the  UmKd 
States  was  at  stake:  that  the  British  wt»U 
abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  Ihen  ini 
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Ststes,  ind  so  destroy  the  Union.    Giving  to 
this  imputed  design,  for  the  sake  of  the  «iga- 
fflent^  1^  the  credit  due  to  tax  nnoontrsdieied 
scheme,  and  still  it  is  a  preposterous  excuse  for 
not  obtaining  the  prsTions  consent  of  Mejdoo. 
It  toros  upon  the  idea  that  this  abolition  of 
slftTerjr  in  Texas  is  to  be  sudden,  irresistible,  ir^ 
retrieTsble  I  and  that  not  a  minute  was  to  be 
lost  in  averting  the  imipending  ruin  1    But  this 
in  not  the  case.    Admitting  what  is  charged — 
that  Qreat  Britain  has  adopted  a  policj,  and 
made  efforts  to  abcdish  slaveiy  in  Texas,  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  abolition  in  the  United  States-— yet 
this  is  not  to  be  done  by  force,  or  ma^a    The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  to  land  at  the  head 
of  some  100,000  men  to  set  the  slaves  fbee.    No 
ganpowder  plot,  like  that  intended  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  is  to  blow  the  slaves  out  of  the  conn- 
tiy.    No  magic  wand  is  to  be  waved  over  the 
land,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  home  of  the  free. 
No  slips  of  magic  carpet  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
is  to  be  slipped  under  the  feet  of  the  negroes  to 
seed  them  all  whixzing,  by  a  wish,  ten  thousand 
miles  through  the  air.    None  of  these  sudden, 
intsistlble,  irretrievable  modes  of  operating  is 
to  be  followed  by  Great  Britain.  8he  wishes  to 
see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere ; 
bat  this  wish,  like  all  other  human  wishes,  is 
wholly  inoperative  without  work<i  to  back  it: 
sod  these  Great  Britain  denies.   She  denies  that 
she  will  operate  by  works,  only  by  words  where 
soo^table.    But  admit  it    Admit  that  she  has 
now  done  what  she  never  did  before — dettied 
her  design  I  admit  all  this,  and  you  still  have 
to  confess  that  she  is  a  human  power,  and  has 
to  work  by  human  means,  and  in  this  case  to 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  peoi^e  and  of  na- 
tions—upon Mexico,  Texas,  the  United  States, 
and  slaves  within  the  boundaries  of  these  two 
latter  countries.    She  has  to  work  by  moral 
mesns ;  that  is  to  say,  by  operating  on  the  mind 
and  will.    AU  this  is  a  work  of  time— a  work 
of  years— the  work  c^  a  generation !   Slavery  is 
in  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  in  the  heurts, 
costoms,  and  interests  of  the  people ;  and  can- 
not be  got  out  in  many  years,  if  at  alL    And 
are  we  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  time  to 
eonsnlt  Mexico  ?  or,  in  the  vague  language  of 
the  letter,  that  circumgtancea  did  not  permit 
the  consultation,  and  that  without  disclosing 
what  these  drcumstancee  werel    It  was  last 
Aqgust  that  the  n^tiation  b^^an.    Was  there 


Ibar  that  Mexico  would  Uberate  Texian  slaves, 
if  she  found  out  the  treaty  before  it  was  made  ? 
Alas !  sir,  she  reAued  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  scheme  I  Great  Britain  proposed  to 
her  to  make  emancipation  of  slaves  the  condi- 
tion of  acknowledging  Texian  independence. 
She  utterly  refused  it ;  and  of  this  our  govern- 
ment was  officially  informed  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  No,  sir,  no !  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  excuse.  I  profess  to  be  a  man  that  can 
understand  reason,  and  could  comprehend  the 
force  of  the  circumstances  which  would  show 
that  the  danger  of  dday  was  so  imminent  that 
nothing  but  immediate  annexation  could  save 
the  United  States  from  destruction.  But  none 
such  are  named,  or  can  be  named ;  and  the  true 
reason  is,  that  the  Baltimore  convention  was  to 
sit  on  the  27th  of  May. 

Great  Britain  avows  all  she  intends,  and  that 
ift^-«  vrish — ^to  see— slavery  abolished  in  Texas ; 
and  she  declares  aU  the  means  which  she  means 
to  use,  and  that  is,  advice  where  it  is  accept- 
able. 

It  will  be  a  strange  spectacle,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  behold  the  United  States  at 
war  with  Mexico,  because  Great  Britain  vrishes 
—TO  ssjB — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 

So  &r  from  being  a  just  cause  of  war,  I  hold 
that  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  is  not  even 
censurable  by  us,  since  our  naval  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade — since  our  diplomatic  alliance  with  her  to 
dose  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave 
trade — ^and  since  the  large  effusion  of  mawkish 
sentimentality  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
which  our  advocates  c^tbe  aforesaid  diplomatic 
and  naval  alliance  indulged  themselves  at  the 
time  of  its  negotiation  and  conclusion.  Since 
that  time^  I  think  we  have  lost  the  right  (if  we 
ever  possessed  it)  of  fighting  Mexico,  because 
Great  Britain  says  she  wishes — to  six — slavery 
abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
worid. 

The  dviliied  world  judges  the  causes  c^  war, 
and  discriminates  between  motives  and  pre- 
texts :  the  former  are.  respected  when  true  and 
valid — ^the  latter  are  always  despised  and  ex- 
posed. Every  Christian  nation  owes  it  to  itseli^ 
as  well  as  to  the  fomily  of  Ohristian  nations,  to 
examine  well  its  grounds  of  war,  before  it  beg^ 
one^  and  to  hold  itself  in  a  condition  to  justiQ^ 
its  act  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.    Not  satis- 
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flod  of  eithfir  the  tnith  or  Taliditj  of  the  ottoae 
for  our  war  with  Mesdoo,  in' the  alleged  inter- 
ferenoe  of  Great  Britain  in  Tezian  affidrs,  I  feel 
mjaelf  bound  to  oppose  it^  and  not  the  less  be- 
cause it  is  deemed  a  small  war.  Our  constitu- 
tion knows  no  difference  between  wars.  The 
declaration  of  all  wars  is  giyen  to  Congress^ 
not  to  the  President  and  Senate — much  less  to 
the  President  alone.  Besides,  a  war  is  an  un- 
goremable  monster,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
into  what  proportions  even,  a  small  one  may  ex- 
pand !  especially  when  the  inteHbrenoe  of  one 
kige  power  may  lead  to  the  interference  of  an- 
other. 

Great  Britain  disaTOws  (and  that  four  times 
over)  all  the  designs  upon  Texas  attributed  to 
her.  She  disavows  every  thing.  I  beliere  I  am 
as  Jealous  of  the  encroaching  and  domineering 
spirit  of  that  power,  as  any  reasonable  man 
ought  to  be;  but  these  disayowals  are  enough 
for  me.  That  gorenunent  is  too  proud  to  lie ! 
too  wise  to  criminate  its  fiiture  conduct  by  ad- 
mitting the  culpability  which  the  disayowal  im- 
plies. Its  fiuilt  is  on  the  other  side  c^  the  ac- 
count— ^in  its  arrogance  in  arowing,  and  eyen 
overstating,  its  pretensioiiB.  Oopenhagen  is  her 
style  I  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  disavowal  of  all 
design  to  interfere  with  Texian  Independence, 
or  with  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Texas,  is 
enough  for  me.  I  shall  believe  in  it  until  I  see 
it  disproved  by  evidence,  or  otherwise  fiJsifled. 
Would  to  God  that  our  administration  could 
get  the  same  disavowal  in  all  the  questixms  of 
real  difference  between  the  two  countries !  that 
we  could  get  it  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon — ^the 
daim  of  search — the  claim  of  visitation — the 
cbdm  of  impressment — ^the  practice  of  liberating 
our  ftigitive  and  criminal  slaves — ^the  repetition 
of  the  Sehloaser  invasion  of  our  territory  and 
murder  of  our  citixens — the  outrage  of  the 
Comet,  Encomium,  Enterprise,  and  Hermosa 
oasesi 

And  here,  without  regard  to  the  truth  or 
ftlsehood  of  this  imputed  design  of  British  in- 
tentions to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  a  very 
awkward  dienmstance  crosses  our  path  in  re- 
lation to  its  validity,  if  true :  for,  it  so  happens 
that  we  did  that  very  thing  ourselves !  By  the 
Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  Texas,  and  all  the 
country,  between  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas, 
became  ours,  and  was  subject  to  slavery:  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  made,  as  Mr.  Adams  assures 


us,  by  the  majority  of  Mr.  Monroe^s  ctbinet, 
who  were  Southern  men,  this  Texas,  and  a  Inm 
dred  thousand  square  miles  of  other  tenitory 
between  the  Red  River  and  Ariomsas,  were  di9> 
membered  fh>m  our  Union,  and  added  to  Mexi- 
co, a  non-slaveholding  empire.  By  that  trettjr 
of  1819,  slaveiy  was  actually  abolidnd  in  iB 
that  region  in  which  we  now  only  fear,  eoo- 
trary  to  the  evidence,  that  there  is  a  dengn  to 
abolish  it !  and  the  confines  of  a  non-sIaYehold- 
ing  empire  were  then  actuaUy  brought  to  tbe 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  Arkanwtf,  and  Ifis- 
sonril  the  exact  places  whidi  we  now  so gnit- 
ly  fear  to  expose  to  the  contact  of  a  hoihJiw- 
holding  dominion.  All  this  I  exposed  at  tk 
tone  the  treaty  of  1819  was  made,  and  poiotri 
out  as  one  of  the  follies,  or  crimes,  of  that  1lDl^ 
dbuntable  treaty;  and  now  recor  to  it  in  njr 
place  here  to  absolve  Mr.  Adams,  the  negotiitar 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  from  the  blame  whidil 
tiien  cast  upon  him.  His  responsible  Btatonent 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatirca  bs 
absolved  him  from  that  blame,  and  tnn^nd 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  minority  of  )fr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet.  On  seeing  the  report  of  lus 
speech  in  the  papers,  I  deemed  it  right totcn- 
municate  with  Mr.  Adams,  through  a  senttor 
firom  his  State,  now  in  my  eye,  and  vho  heaR 
what  I  say  (looking  at  Mr.  Batxs,  of  MasBacin- 
setts),  and  through  him  received  the  oonfinna* 
tion  of  the  reported  speech,  that  he  (Mr.  Adams] 

was  the  last  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  to  jirid 
our  true  boundaries  in  that  quarter.  [Here  Mr. 
Bates  nodded  assent]  Southern  men  depririd 
us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-elavehol&g  is 
1819.  Our  present  Secretary  of  State  vas  i 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  ooooBdled  that 
treaty:  our  present  President  was  a  member  of 

the  House,  and  sanctioned  it  in  votmg  9pM 
Mr.  Olay's  condemnatory  resdntion.  Thejti 
a  great  mischief  then :  Uiey  should  be  cantioos 
not  to  err  again  m  the  manner  of  getting  H 
back. 

I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  President,  thit  Uk 
rat]ficati<m  of  this  treaty  wouM  be  war  witft 
Mexico— that  it  would  be  unjust  war,  naeoDftv 
tutionally  made— and  made  upon  a  weak  ad 
groundless  pretext  It  u  not  my  {anpott  to 
show  for  what  olifect  this  war  is  made-wkj 
these  marching  and  sailing'  orders  bare  boa 
given— and  ^y  our  troops  and  d^ps,  as  sfsvi* 

rons  and  cwps  of  observatioa^  are  now  in  thi 
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Golf  (^Mezioo,  watching  Mexican  dtiee ;  or  on 
the  Red  RiTer,  watching  Mexican  soldiers.  I 
have  not  told  the  reaaons  for  this  war,  and  wai^ 
like  moTements,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  puipose  of  the  whole  is  plain  and  obyions. 
It  is  in  eveij  body's  mouth.  It  is  in  the  air, 
and  we  can  see  and  feel  it  Mr.  Tyler  wants  to 
be  President;  and,  different  from  the  perfumed 
fop  of  Sbakspeare,  to  whom  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder was  so  offensiTe,  he  not  only  wants  to* 
smell  that  compound,  but  also  to  smell  of  it 
He  wants  an  odor  of  the  **  viUanoua  compound  " 
upon  bun.  He  has  beome  infected  with  the 
modem  notion  that  gunpowder  populari^  is 
the  passport  to  the  presidency ;  and  he  wants 
that  passport  ^e  wants  to  play  Jackson ;  but 
let  him  have  a  care.  From  the  sublime  to  the 
ridicolous  there  is  but  a  step;  and,  in  heroic 
imitations,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The 
hero  missed,  the  harlequin  i^^pears ;  and  hisses 
salute  the  ears  which  were  itchmg  for  i^^plause. 
Jackson  was  no  candidate  for  the  presidency 
when  he  acted  the  real,  not  the  mock  hero. 
He  staked  himself  for  his  country — did  nothing 
but  what  was  just — and  eschewed  intrigue. 
His  elevation  to  the  presideui^  was  the  act  of 
his  fellow-dtizens — ^not  the  machination  of  him- 
lelH 


CHAPTER    CXL. 

TSXASOB  DISUNION:  BOUTHEBN  CONVENTION : 
MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECH:  BXTBACrs. 

Ths  senatM*  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mo- 
DufBe)  assumes  it  for  certain,  that  the  great 
meeting  projected  for  NashTille  is  to  take  place : 
and  wishes  to  know  who  are  to  be  my  bedfel- 
lows in  that  ^reat  gathering :  andlonmypart, 
would  wish  to  know  who  are  to  be  his !  Misery, 
says  the  proverb,  makes  strange  bedfellows :  and 
political  combinations  sometimes  make  them 
«)ually  strange.  The  fertile  imaginatton  of 
Borke  has  presented  us  with  a  view  of  one  of 
these  strange  sights;  and  the  South  Cardina 
procession  at  NashTille  (if  nothing  occurs  to 
balk  it)  may  present  another.  Burke  has  ex- 
hibited to  us  the  picture  of  a  duster  of  old  po- 
litical antagonists  (it  was  after  the  formation 
of  Lord  North's  broad  bottomed  administra- 


tion, and  after  the  country^  good  and  loye  of 
office  had  smothered  old  animosities) — all  sleep- 
ing together  in  one  truckle-bed:  to  use  his  own 
language,  all  pigging  together  (that  is,  lying 
like  pigs,  heads  and  tails,  and  as  many  together) 
m  the  same  truckle-bed :  and  a  queer  picture  he 
made  of  it !  But  if  things  go  on  as  projected 
here,  nerer  did  misery,  or  political  combination, 
or  the  imagination  of  Burke,  present  such  a 
medley  of  bedfellows  as  wiU  be  seen  at  Nash- 
ville. All  South  Carolina  is  to  be  there:  of 
course  Gte&cral  Jackson  will  be  there,  and  will 
be  good  and  hospitable  to  alL  But  let  the 
traveUers  take  care  who  goes  to  bed  to  him. 
If  he  should  happen  to  find  old  tariff  disunion, 
disguised  as  Texas  disunion,  lying  by  his  side  I 
then  woe  to  the  hapless  wight  that  has  sought 
such  a  lodging.  Preserration  of  the  Federal 
Union  is  as  strong  in  the  old  Roman's  heart 
now  as  ever:  and  while^  as  a  Christian,  he  for- 
pjea  all  that  is  past  (if  it  were  past !),  yet,  no 
old  tricks  under  new  names.  Texas  disunion 
will  be  to  him  the  same  as  tariff  disunion :  and 
if  he  detects  a  Texas  disunionist  nestling  into 
his  bed,  I  say  again,  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  I 
Sheets  and  blankets  will  be  no  salvation.  The 
tiger  will  not  be  toothless — ^the  senator  under- 
stands the  allusion — ^nor  clawless  either.  Teeth 
and  claws  he  will  have^  and  sharp  use  he  will 
make  of  them  I  Not  only  skin  and  ftur,  but 
blood  and  bowels  may  fly,  and  double-quidc 
time  scampering  may  clear  that  bed !  I  shall 
not  be  there :  even  if  thesefaemegoes  on  (whichi 
doubt  after  this  day's  occurrences) ;  if  it  should 
go  on,  and  any  thing  should  induce  me  to  go  so 
&r  out  of  my  line,  it  would  be  to  have  a  view 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
friends  for  whom  he  speaks,  and  their  new  bed- 
fellows, or  feUows  in  bed,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
all  pigging  togeliher  in  one  truckle-bed  at  Naahr 
ville. 

But  I  advise  the  contrivers  to  give  up  this 
scheme.  Polk  and  Texas  are  strong,  and  can 
carry  a  great  deal,  but  not  every  thing.  The 
oriental  story  informs  us  that  it  was  the  last 
ounce  which  broke  the  camd's  back  ?  What  if 
a  mountain  had  been  pot  first  on  the  poor 
animal's  back?  Nullification  is  a  mountain  ! 
disunion  is  a  mountun  I  and  what  could  Polk 
and  Texas  do  with  two  mountains  on  their 
backs?  And  here^  Mr.  President,  I  must  speak 
out    The  tame  has  come  for  those  to  speak  oat 
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who  neither  fe«r  nor  ooont  oonseqnenoes  when 
their  coontxy  is  in  danger.  Nullification  and 
disunion  are  reviTed,  and  leyiTed  under  dreum- 
stances  which  menace  more  danger  than  erer, 
since  coupled  with  a  popular  question  which 
gires  to  the  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of 
the  patriotic  millions.  I  hare  often  intimated 
it  before,  but  now  proclaim  it  Disunion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  long^^nnoealed  Texas  machi- 
nation. Intrigue  uid  speculation  ccHoperate; 
hut  disunion  is  at  the  bottom,  and  I  denounce 
it  to  the  American  people.  Under  the  pretext 
of  getting  Texas  into  the  Union,  the  scheme  is  to 
get  the  Sonth  out  of  it.  A  separate  confederacy, 
stretdung  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Galifomias 
(and  hence  the  secret  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  frontier),  is  the  cherished  yision  of  disap- 
pointed ambition;  and  for  this  consummatioii 
erery  circumstance  has  been  carefully  and  art- 
fully contrived.  A  secret  and  intriguing  nego- 
tiation, concealed  fWmi  Congress  and  the  people : 
an  abolition  quarrel  picked  with  Great  Britain 
to  fikther  an  abolition  quarrel  at  home :  a  slavery 
correspondence  to  outrage  the  North :  war  with 
Mexico :  the  clandestine  concentration  of  troops 
and  ships  in  the  southwest:  the  secret  compact 
with  the  President  of  Texas,  and  the  subjection 
of  American  ibroes  to  his  conmiand :  the  flagrant 
seisure  of  the  purse  and  the  sword :  the  oontra- 
dictoiy  and  preposterous  reasons  on  which  the 
detected  military  and  naval  movement  was  de- 
limded — all  these  announce  the  prepared  catas- 
trophe ;  and  the  inside  view  of  the  treaty  betrays 
its  design.  The  wh<de  annexed  country  is  to 
be  admitted  as  one  territory,  with  a  treaty- 
promise  to  be  admitted  as  States,  when  we  idl 
know  that  Congress  alone  can  admit  new  States, 
and  that  the  treaty-promise,  without  a  law  of 
Congress  to  back  it,  is  void.  The  whole  to  be 
skve  States  (and  with  the  boundary  to  the  Bm 
Grande  there  may  be  a  great  many) ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence, which  is  the  key  to  the  treaty,  and 
shows  the  design  of  its  firamers,  wholly  directed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  North.  What  else  oould  be  done  to 
get  up  Missouri  controversies  and  make  sure  of 
the  non-ftdmission  of  these  States?  Then  the 
plot  is  consummated:  and  Texas  without  the 
Union,  soonw  than  the  Union  without  Texip 
(already  the  premonitory  chorus  of  so  many 
resolves),  receives  its  practical  ^iplioation  in  the 
aeoession  of  the  South,  and  its  adhesion  to  the 


rejected  Texas.  Even  without  waiting  fbr  tk 
non-admission  cf  the  States,  so  carefoDy  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  and  conespondeooe,  se- 
cession and  confbderation  with  the  foreigB 
Texas  is  already  the  scheme  of  the  sabilten 
disunionists.  The  subalterns,  chai^ged  too  )a^ 
by  their  chiefs,  are  ready  for  this ;  bat  the  moit 
cunning  cbiefe,  want  Texas  in  as  a  tenitorj—in 
by  treaty — ^the  supreme  law  of  the  hod— vith 
avoid  promise  for  admission  as  States.  Then 
non-«dmission  can  be  called  a  breach  of  titf 
treaty.  Texas  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  put  of 
the  Union ;  and  secession  and  conjunctioD  vith 
her  becomes  the  rightftil  remedy.  This  ii  the 
design,  and  I  denounce  it ;  and  Uind  is  he  who, 
occupying  a  pontkni  at  this  capitol,  docs  not 
behold  it  I 

I  mention  secession  as  the  more  conmBg 
method  of  dissolving  the  Union.   It  is  disonioB, 
and  the  more  dangerous  because  lees  psIpsUt 
NulUflcation  begat  it^and  if  allowed  there  is  ta 
end  to  the  Union.    For  a  few  States  to  seeede, 
without  other  alliances,  would  onlj  pit  the 
rest  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  hedc;  Int 
with  Texas  and  California  to  retire  spoa^the 
Union  would  have  to  ga  Manp  pencmvfnid 
secede  on  the  noft-admisnon  of  Tsxum  Stain 
Vfho  abJunr  dUunum  now.    To  avoid  ill  these 
dangers,  and  to  make  sure  of  Texas,  psas  mj 
bill !  which  gives  the  promise  of  Congress  fir 
the  admission  of  the  new  States— neutrsSKS 
the  slave  question— avoids    Missouri  oootro- 
versies— pacifies  Mexico— and  haimoniM  the 
Union. 

The  senator  f^m  South  Carolina  oomphiBS 
that  I  have  been  arrogant  and  oveibeanqK  ia 
this  debate,  and  dictatorial  to  those  who  ««R 
opposed  to  me.  So  &r  as  this  reproadi  ii 
founded,  I  have  to  regret  it,  and  to  aik  parta 
of  the  Senate  and  of  its  members.  Insybeis 
somefimlt  I  have,  indeed,  been  laboring  oadv 
deep  feeling;  and  while  modi  was  kq4 dovi. 
something  may  have  escaped.  I  narind  the 
commoioeinent  of  this  Texas  mofemeat  1ob| 
before  it  vras  visible  to  the  public  eye;  tad  si- 
ways  felt  it  to  be  dangeroos,  because  it  gftvs  tc 
the  plotters  the  hosMSt  synqiathies  cf  the  ail- 
lions.  I  saw  men  who  never  cared  a  strav 
about  Texas— one  of  whom  g»ve  it  away--sB* 
other  of  whom  voted  against  saving  il—aad  aO 
of  whom  were  silent  and  indifleRnt  while  th^ 
true  firiends  of  the  ssfirifloed  couBtiy  woe  isbcr 
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log  to  get  it  back :  I  saw  these  men  lay  thdr 
plot  in  the  winter  of  1842-'43,  and  told  ereij 
person  with  whom  I  talked  eyerj  s^p  they 
were  to  take  in  it    All  that  has  taken  place,  I 
foretold :  all  that  is  intended,  I  foresee,    ^he 
iatrigae  for  the  presidency  was  the  first  act  in 
the  dramar:  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  the 
second.    And  I,  who  hate  intrigae,  and  lore  the 
Fnion,  can  only  speak  of  intriguers  and  dis- 
unionists  with  warmth  and  indignation.    The 
oldest  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texas,  I 
most  be  allowed  to  speak  in  just  terms  of  the 
orimmal  politicians  who  prostituted  the  quea- 
tion  of  its  reooyery  to  their  own  base  purposes, 
and  delayed  its  success  by  d^rading  and  dis- 
gracing it.    A  western  man,  and  coming  from  a 
State  more  than  any  other  interested  in  the  re- 
oorery  of  this  country  so  unaccountably  thrown 
away  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 1  must  be  allowed 
to  feel  indignant  at  seemg  Atlantic  politicians 
seizing  npon  it,  and  making  it  a  sectional  ques- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  disunion. 
I  hare  spoken  warmly  of  these  plotters  and  in- 
triguers ;  but  I  hare  not  permitted  their  con- 
duct to  alter  my  own,  or  to  relax  my  zeal  for 
the  recoTcry  of  the  sacrificed  country.    I  have 
helped  to  reject  the  disunion  treaty ;  and  that 
obstacle  being  removed,  I  have  brought  in  the 
bin  which  will  insure  the  recovery  of  Texas 
(with  peace,  and  honor,  and  with  the  Union)  as 
soon  as  the  exasperation  has  subsided  which  the 
OQtrageous  conduct  of  this  administration  has 
ezdted  in  every  Mexican  breast    No  earthly 
power  but  Mexico  has  a  right  to  say  a  word. 
Ciyil  treatment  and   consultation   beforehand 
would  have  conciliated  her;  but  the  seizure  of 
two  thousand  miles  of  her  undisputed  territory, 
an  insulting  correspondence,  breach  of  the  ar- 
niistice^  secret  negotiations  with  Texas,  and 
Knding  troops  and  ships  io  waylay  and  attack 
her,  have  excited  feelings  of  resentment  which 
most  be  allayed  befbre  any  thing  can  be  done. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  compares 
the  rejected  treaty  to  the  slain  Csosar,  and  gives 
it  a  ghost,  which  is  to  meet  me  at  some  future 
day,  as  the  spectre  met  Brutus  at  PhilippL  I 
accept  the  comparison,  and  thank  the  senator  for 
it  It  is  both  classic  and  just;  for  as  Ciesar 
was  slain  for  the  good  of  his  country,  so  has 
been  thb  treaty ;  and  as  the  spectre  appeared 
at  PhiHppi  on  the  side  of  the  ambiUous  Antony 
•nd  the  hypocrite  Octavius,  and  against  the 


patriot  Brutus,  so  would  the  ghost  of  this  poor 
treaty,  when  it  comep  to  meet  me,  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  President  and  his  secretary,  and 
against  the  man  who  was  struggting  to  save  bis 
country  from  their  lawless  designs.  But  hero 
the  comparison  must  stop;  for  I  can  promise 
the  ghost  and  his  backers  that  if  the  fig^  goes 
against  me  at  this  new  Philippi,  with  whidi  I 
am  threatened,  and  the  enemies  of  the  American 
Union  triumph  over  me  as  the  enemies  of  Boman 
liberty  triumphed  over  Brutus  and  Gassius,  I 
shall  not  &11  upon  my  sword,  as  Brutus  did, 
though  Gassius  be  killed,  and  ran  it  through  my 
own  body ;  but  I  shall  save  it,  and  save  myself 
for  another  day,  and  for  another  use — ^for  the 
day  when  the  battle  of  the  disunion  of  these 
States  is  to  be  fought — ^not  with  words,  but  with 
iron — and  for  the  hearts  of  the  traitors  who  ap- 
pear in  arms  against  their  country. 

The  comparison  is  just  Gsdsar  was  right- 
fully killed  for  conspiring  against  his  country ; 
but  it  was  not  he  that  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  That  work  was  done  by  the  profligate 
politicians,  without  him,  and  before  his  time ; 
and  his  death  did  not  restore  the  republic. 
There  were  no  more  elections.  Rotten  politi* 
cians  had  destroyed  them ;  and  the  nephew  of 
Gsesar,  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the 
empire  on  the.  principle  of  hereditary  soocesskm* 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  History  appears  in 
her  grand  and  instructive  character,  as  Philoso* 
phy  teaching  by  example :  and  let  us  not  be 
senseless  to  her  warning  voice.  Superficial 
readers  believe  it  was  the  military  men  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  republic.  No  such  thing  I 
It  was  the  politicians  who  did  it !  foctious,  cor- 
rupt, intriguing,  politicians!  destroying  public 
virtue  in  their  mad  pursuit  after  office !  destroy'- 
ing  their  rivals  by  crime!  deceiving  and  de- 
bauching the  people  for  votes  I  and  bringing 
elections  into  contempt  by  the  frauds  and  vio- 
lence with  which  they  were  conducted.  From 
the  time  of  the  Qracchi  there  were  no  elections 
that  could  bear  the  name.  Gonfederate  and 
rotten  politicians  bought  and  sold  the  consulship. 
Intrigue,  and  the  dagger,  disposed  of  rivals. 
Fraud,  violence,  bribes,  terror,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  public  treasury,  commanded  votes*  iFhe 
people  had  no  choice :  and  long  before  the  time 
of  Gsesar  nothing  remained  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, but  the  name^  and  the  abuse.  Read 
Plutarch.    In  the  life  of  Gsdsar,  and  not  three 
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pages  before  the  oroBaiig  of  the  Rabioon,  he 
peints  the  rained  state  of  the  elections — shows 
that  all  elective  goTemment  was  gone — ^that  the 
hereditary  fonn  had  become  a  necessary  relief 
from  the  contests  of  the  corrupt — and  that  in 
I  dioosing  between  Pompey  and  Caosar,  many 
preferred  Pompey,  not  because  they  thought 
him  republican,  but  because  they  thought  he 
would  make  the  milder  king.  Even  arms  were 
but  a  small  part  of  Cassar's  reliance  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  Gold,  still  more  than  the 
sword,  was  his  dependence:  and  he  sent  for- 
ward the  accumulated  treasures  of  plundered 
Qaul,  to  be  poured  into  the  laps  of  rotten  poli- 
ticians. There  was  no  longer  a  popular  gOTem- 
ment;  and  in  taking  all  power  to  himself  he 
only  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  things  which 
profligate  politicians  had  produced.  In  this  he 
was  culpable,  and  pud  the  forfeit  with  his  life ; 
but  in  contemplating  his  fiite,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  politicians  had  undermined  and  do- 
stroyed  the  repnblic^  before  he  came  to  seize  and 
to  master  it. 

It  was  the  same  in  our  day.  We  have  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Italy  overturn  the 
Directory,  usurp  all  power,  and  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
government  was  rotten,  and  elections  had  be- 
come a  farce.  The  elections  of  forty-eight  de- 
partments, at  one  time,  in  the  year  1798,  were 
annulled,  to  give  the  Directory  a  minority  in  the 
legislative  councils.  All  sorts  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence were  committed  at  the  elections.  The 
people  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  submitted 
to  Bonaparte. 

All  elective  governments  have  failed  in  this 
manner ;  and,  }n  process  of  time,  must  fail  here, 
unless  elections  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians,  and  restored  to  the  full  control 
of  the  people.  The  plan  which  I  have  submit- 
ted this  day,  for  dispensing  with  intermediate 
bodies,  and  holding  a  second  election  for  Presi- 
dent when  the  first  fiuls,  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  great  purpose;  and  will  do  much 
good  if  adopted.  Never  have  politicians,  in  so 
young  a  country,  shown  such  a  thirst  for  office 
— such  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  such  read- 
iness to  deceive  and  betray  the  people.  The 
Texas  treaty  (for  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
case  before  us)  is  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  contrivance  to  get  the  Southern  States  out 
of  the  Union,  instead  of  getting  Texian  States 


into  it ;  and  is  amoQg  the  most  unacnipiloiis 
mtrigues  which  any  countiy  every  bdidd.  Bat 
we  know  how  to  discriminate.  We  know  Imv 
to  separate  the  wrong  from  the  right  Teiaa, 
which  the  intriguers  prostrated  to  thdr  ambi- 
tious purposes  (caring  nothing  about  it,  as  thdr 
past  lives  show),  will  be  rescued  from  their  de- 
signs, and  restored  to  this  Union  as  natonOy, 
and  as  easily,  as  the  ripened  pear  falls  to  the 
earth.  Those  who  prepared  the  result  at  tbe 
Baltimore  convention,  in  which  tbe  will  of  the 
people  was  overthrown,  will  be  coaasagaed  to 
oblivion ;  while  the  nominees  of  the  cooTntioa 
will  be  accepted  and  sustained:  and  as  for  the 
plotters  of  disunion  and  secession,  they  will  be 
found  out  and  will  receive  their  reward ;  aad  I, 
for  one^  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  Philini, 
sword  in  hand,  whenever  they  bring  their  ptf- 
riddal  scheme  to  the  test  of  arras. 


CHAPTEK  CXLI. 

TEXAS  OE  DISUNION:  VIOLENT  DEMOSSTU- 
TI0N8  IN  THE  SOUTH:  SOUTHERN CONTESTlW 
PROPOSED. 

The  secret  intrigue  for  the  annezatioD  of  Teni 
was  framed  with  a  double  aspect — cm  hwkiif 
to  the  presidential  election,  the  other  to  the 
separation  of  the  Southern  States;  andassooa 
as  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  foreseen,  ud 
the  nominating  convention  had  acted  (Mr.  Cfel- 
houn  and  Mr.  lyier  standing  no  dtfon),  the 
disunion  aspect  manifested  itself  over  msaj  of 
the  Southern  States— beginning  of  eoone  vit^ 
South  Carolina.  Before  the  end  of  May  a  greil 
meetii^  took  place  (with  the  muster  of  » 
regiment)  at  Ashley,  in  the  Barnwell  distrirt  c' 
that  State,  to  combine  the  shkve  States  io  aeiv- 
vention  to  unite  the  Sonthem  States  to  Tem 
if  Texas  should  not  be  received  into  the  Cmoa; 
and  to  invite  the  President  to  convene  Coop^ 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  dissoIutiiMi  «f  the 
Union  if  the  rejection  of  the  annexation  AooU 
be  persevered  in.  At  this  meeting  ^  ^ 
speeches  and  resolves  tamed  upon  the  ongiBil 
idea  hi  the  OUmer  lettei^-that  of  BritiA  il- 
liance  with  l^zas— the  aboUtion  of  skmyii 
Texas  m  consequence  of  that  alliance,  aad  • 
San  pomingo   insamctkm  of  slaves  ia  ths 
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Sontlieni  States;  and  the  ecAjunetkni  of  tlie 
Sooth  and  Texas  in  a  new  republic  was  presented 
as  the  only  means  of  ayerting  these  dire  calami- 
tiea.  With  this  yiew,  and  as  giving  the  initia- 
tiTe  to  the  moyement,  these  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

"  f\rtt:  To  can  upon  our  delegations  in  Con- 
gress, if  in  session,  or  our  senators,  if  they  be 
at  the  seat  of  goTemment,  to  wait  on  the  Tezian 
Minister,  and  remonstrate  with  him  against  any 
negotiation  with  other  powers,  until  the  South- 
em  States  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
decide  upon  their  course. 

"  Second :  That  object  secored,  a  conyention 
of  tlM  people  of  each  State  should  be  promptly 
called,  to  deliberate  and  decide,  upon  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  slave  States,  on  the  question 
of  annexation ;  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
convention  of  the  slave  States,  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  into  effect  the  oehests  of  the 
people. 

^  Third:  That  a  convention  of  the  sUve 
States  by  delegations  from  each,  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  should  be  called,  to  meet  at  some 
central  position,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  if  the 
Union  will  accept  it ;  or,  if  the  Union  vnll  not 
accept  it,  then  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  South- 
em  Stales! 

*^  f\mrlh :  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  by  the  general  convention 
of  the  slave  States,  to  call  Congress  together 
immediately;  when,  the  final  issue  shall  be 
made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly  presented 
to  the  ftee  States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union^  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  !  " 

About  the  same  time  another  largo  meeting 
was  held  at  Beaufort,  in  the  same  State,  in 
which  it  was  • 

**  Resolved,  That  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — ^under  the  drill  of  party  leaders — should 
reject  the  treaty  of  annexation,  we  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  uige  tnem  not  to  yield 
to  s  just  resentment,  and  turn  their  eyes  to 
other  alliances,  but  to  believe  that  they  have 
the  warm  advocacy  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  public,  who  are  resolved,  that  sooner 
or  Ister,  the  pledge  in  the  treaty  of  1803  idiall 
be  redeemed,  and  Texas  be  incorporated  into 
oar  Union,  nxxi  if— on  the  other  hand — we  are 
not  permitted  to  bring  Texas  into  our  Union 
peacefiilly  and  legitimately,  as  now  we  may, 
then  we  solemnly  announce  to  the  world — ^that 
we  will  dissolve  this  Union,  sooner  than  aban- 
don Texas. 

^'  Resolved,  That  the  chair,  at  his  leisure,  ap- 
point a  committee  of  vigilance  and  correspond- 


enoe,  to  consist  of  twenty-one,  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  cause  of  Texas  annexation." 

In  the  WHliamsbuig  District  in  the  same 
State  another  large  meeting  resolved : 

*^That  in  the  opiniiu  of  this  meeting,  the 
honor  and  int^;nty  of  our  Union  require 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas ;  and  we 
hold  it  to  be  better  and  more  to  the  interest 
"Of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  portions  of 
this  confederacy  *  to  be  out  of  the  Union  with 
Texas  than  in  it  without  her.' 

"That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation o£  a  Southern  convention  composed 
of  del^ates  from  the  Southern  and  l^uth- 
westem  portions  of  this  confederacy,  to  delibe- 
rate together,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
best  promote  the  great  object  of  annetation ; 
provided  such  annexation  is  not  previously 
brought  about  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
either  at  its  present  or  an  extra  session." 

Responsive  resolutions  were  adopted  in  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  4th  day  of  July  fhmished 
an  occasion  for  the  display  of  sentiments  in  the 
form  of  toasts,  which  showed  both  the  depth  of 
the  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  its  dtffusion,  more 
or  less,  through  all  the  Southern  States.  ^  Tex- 
as, or  Disunion,"  was  a  common  toast,  and  a 
Southern  convention  generally  called  for.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  was  one  of  the  places  indicated 
for  its  meeting,  by  a  meeting  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer, 
repulsed  the  idea,  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy, 
of  holding  the  meeting  there,  saying,  ^^  TTiere 
is  not  a  democrat  in  Virginia  who  will  en- 
courage any  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union,"  The 
Richmond  Whig,  on  the  part  of  the  whigs, 
equally  repulsed  it.  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  was  proposed  in  the  resolves  of  numy 
of  the  public  meetings,  and  the  assembling  of 
the  convention  at  that  place — the  home  of 
General  Jackson — was  still  more  formally  and 
energetically  repulsed.  A  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  was  called,  which  protested 
against  ^  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee 
by  having  any  convention  held  there  to  hatch 
treason  against  the  Union^^  and  convoked  a 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
a  full  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  meeting  took  place  accordingly,  and  was 
most  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  adopted  resolutions  worthy  of  the  State, 
worthy  of  the  home  of  Generel  Jackson, 
honorable  to  every  individual  engaged  in  it; 
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and  BO  ample  as  to  stand  for  an  anthentie 
history  of  that  attempt  to  dissolTe  the  Union. 
The  following  were  the  resolyes,  presented  hy 
Dr.  John  Shelby : 

"  Whereas,  at  scyeral  public  meetings  recently 
held  in  the  South,  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
urging  with  more  or  less  directness  the  assem- 
bling of  a  convention  of  States  friendly  to  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  at  Nashyille, 
Bome  time  in  August  next ;  and  whereas  it  is 
apparent  from  the  resolutions  themselyes  and 
the  speeches  of  some  of  its  prime  movers  in 
those  meetings,  and  the  comments  of  public 
journals  friendly  to  them,  that  th6  convention 
they  propose  to  hold  in  this  city  was  contem- 
plated as  a  means  towards  an  end — ^that  end 
being  to  present  deliberately  and  formally  the 
issue.  *  annexation  of  Texas  or  dissolution  of 
this  Union.' 

^^  And  whereas,  further,  it  is  manifested  by  all 
the  indications  given  from  the  most  reliable 
aonrces  of  inteUigence,  that  there  is  a  party  of 
men  in  another  quarter  of  this  nation  who — ^in 
declaring  that '  the  only  true  issue  before  the 
South  should  be  Texas  or  disunion,'  and  in  pro- 
posing the  line  of  operation  indicated  by  the 
South  Carolinian,  their  organ  published  at  Go- 
Inmbia,  South  Carolina,  in  the  following  words, 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave 
States  to  call  Congress  together  inmiediately, 
when  the  final  issue  shall  ^  made  up,  and  the 
alternative  distinctly  presented  to  the  free 
States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union, 
or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ' — are 
influenced  by  sentiments  and  opinions  directly 
at  issue  with  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  every  State  to  our  national  Union — 
sentiments  and  opinions  which,  if  not  repressed 
and  condemned,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  to  the  reign 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Therefore,  we,  the 
citizens  of  Davidson  Counbr,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  these 
demonstrations  to  express,  in  a  clear,  decided, 
and  unequivocal  manner,  our  deliberate  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  them.  And  upon  the  mo- 
mentous question  here  involved,  we  are  happy 
to  believe  there  is  no  material  division  of  senti- 
ment amon(^  the  people  of  this  State. 

**The  citizens  here  assembled  are  Tennes- 
scans;  they  are  Americans.  They  glory  in 
being  citizens  of  this  great  confederate  republic ; 
and,  whether  friendly  or  opposed  to  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas,  they  join  with  de- 
dsion,  firmness,  and  zeal  in  avowing  their  at- 
tachment to  our  glorious,  and,  we  trusty  im- 
pregnable Union,  and  in  condemning  every  at- 
tempt to  bring  its  preservation  into  issue,  or  its 
value  into  calculation. 

*^  Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
Ibolings,  regarding  with  deep  and  solemn  inters 


est  the  dicumstanoeB  under  which  Uug  new 
issue  may  be  ere  long  sprung  upon  us^md 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibilit}* 
to  his  country  imposed  on  every  Americni 
citizen,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington, '  to  firown  upon  the  first  dawnin|;;i  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  <?  oor 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  tbe  aend 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  varioni  pvtB,' 
we  hereby  adopt  and  make  known,  as  exprw* 
f  ing  our  deliberate  sentiments,  the  foUoviog 
resolutions : 

"  Resolved^  That  while  we  never  have  intK«- 
fered,  and  never  will  interfere  with  the  iitid|i»- 
ments  of  any  of  the  parties  divided  <n  ihs 
general  political  questions  of  tbe  day,  and  wide 
we  absolutely  repel  the  charge  of  den&ingnj 
such  interference  as  totally  mifounded  and  va- 
justifiable,  yet  when  we  see  men  of  anj  putj 
and  any  quarter  of  thia  nation  annonndag  m 
their  motto, '  Texas  or  Disunion.'  and  ita^ 
out  the  citj^  of  Nashville  as  a  place  of  gaail 
gathering,  m  order  to  give  formality  iiid  so* 
kmnity  to  the  presentation  of  that  iasae,  wt 
feel  it  to  be  not  only  our  sacred  right,  bat  our 
solemn  duty  to  protest,  as  we  nor  do  protest, 
against  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  TdUMMc^ 
by  any  act*  of  men  holdinff  within  its  bonkna 
convention  for  any  such  <K>ject 

^  Resolved^  That  when  our  fellow-dtiw  of 
any  State  come  hither  as  Americans,  loyil  to 
our  glorious  Union,  they  will  be  reoond  and 
welcomed  b^  us  with  all  the  kmdness  and  boi- 
pitalitj  which  should  diaracteiiie  the  mto*- 
course  of  a  band  of  brothers,  whatever  may  bi 
our  difi*erence8  on  political  subjects;  bat  wben 
they  avow  their  willingness  to  break  aptheUanD 
rather  than  ful  to  accomplish  a  fevorite  object^ 
we  feel  bound  to  tell  them  this  is  no  fit  plioe  t» 
concert  their  plans. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  entertain  for  the  pcopk 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  qnrten  in 
which  this  cry  of  ^  Texas  or  DiBonioo '  bas 
been  raised,  fiielings  of  fraternal  rqgard  and 
afiection  \  that  we  sincerely  lament  tlw  eibibi- 
tion  by  any  portion  of  thc«n  of  dislojalty  t» 
the  Union,  or  a  disposition  to  orge  its  disMla- 
tion  with  a  view  to  annexation  with  Tezaa.  if 
not  otherwise  obtained ;  and  that  we  hope  t 
returning  sense  of  what  is  due  to  tbemselTei, 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  the  cause  (^  American  libertj, 
will  prevent  them  from  persevering  in  vapi% 
the  issue  they  have  proposed." 

Theenergy  with  which  this  proposed 
tion  was  repulsed  from  NashviUe  and 
and  the  general  revolt  against  it  in  most  of  tbe 
States,  brought  the  movement  to  a  stand,  pin* 
lysed  its  leaders,  and  sappreased  the  disonioa 
scheme  for  the  time  being— only  to  fie  in  wait 
for  future  occasions.  But  it  was  not  before  tbe 
people  only  that  this  scheme  for  a  Sootheia 
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cmiTentioii  with  a  yiew  to  the  sooession  of  the 
shve  States,  was  matter  of  discussion :  it  was 
the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie  mentioned  it^  and  in  a  way  to  draw  a 
replj  from  Mr.  Benton — an  extract  from  which 
his  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which, 
besides  some  information  on  its  immediate  sub- 
ject, and  besides  foreseeing  the  fiulure  of  that 
attempt  to  get  up  a  distmion  convention,  also 
told  that  the  design  of  the  secessionists  was  to 
extend  the  new  Southern  republic  to  the  Cali- 
fbrnias :  and  this  was  told  two  years  hefore  the 
declaration  of  the  war  hy  which  Caliibmia  was 
acquired. 


CHAPTEB  CXLII. 

REJECTION  OF  THE  ANNEXATION  TREATY:  PBO- 
F06AL  OF  MB.  BENTON'S  PLAN. 

The  treaty  was  supported  by  all  the  power  of 
the  administration ;  but  in  vain.  It  was  doomed 
to  defeat,  ignominious  and  entire,  and  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  against  it^  when 
it  would  have  required  a  vote  of  two  to  one  to 
haye  ratified  it.    The  yeas  were : 

Messrs.  Atchison^  S>^hy,  Breese,  Buchanan, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Blaywood,  Henderson,  Huger, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Wal- 
ker, Woodbury.— 16. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atherton,  Barrow, 
Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Tairfield,  Fos- 
ter, Francis,  Uuntington,  Jamagin,  Johnson, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles, 
Pearoe,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives^  Simmons.  Tall- 
nadge,  Tappan,  Upham,  White,  Woodoridge, 
Wright— 35. 

This  vote  was  infinitely  honorable  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  severe  rebuke  upon  those  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  plot  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
be  consummated  at  the  expense  of  war  with 
Mexico,  insults  to  Great  Britain,  breach  of  our 
own  ooDstitution,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame 
of  committing  an  outrage  upon  a  feeble  neigh- 
boring power.  But  the  annexation  was  desira- 
ble in  itself  and  had  been  the  unceasing  effort 
of  statesmen  from  the  time  the  province  had 


been  letrooeded  to  Spain.  The  treaty  was  a 
wrong  and  criminal  way  of  doing  a  right  thing. 
That  obstacle  removed,  and  the  public  mind 
roused  and  attracted  to  the  subject,  disinter- 
ested men  who  had  no  object  but  the  public 
good,  took  charge  of  the  subject,  and  initiated 
measures  to  effect  the  annexation  in  an  honor- 
able and  constitutional  manner.  With  this  view 
Mr.  Benton  brought  into  the  Senate  a  bill  au- 
thorizing and  advising  the  President  to  open 
negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  ad- 
justment of  boundaries  between  them,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States. 
In  support  of  his  bill,  he  said : 

'^  The  return  of  Texas  to  our  Union,  and  all 
the  dismembered  territory  of  1819  along  with 
it,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Red  River  and  the 
ju-kansas  rise  within  our  natural  limits,  and 
flow  into  the  Mississippi.  I  wish  to  get  it  back, 
and  to  get  it  with  peace  and  honor — at  all  events 
without  unjust  war,  unconstitutionally  made,  on 
weak  and  groundless  pretexts.  I  wish  it  to 
oome  back  without  sacrificing  our  trade  even 
with  Mexico,  so  valuable  to  us  on  account  of  the 
large  returns  of  specie  which  it  gave  us,  espe- 
cially before  the  commencement  of  the  Texian 
revolution,  the  events  of  which  have  alienated 
Mexican  feeling  from  us.  and  reduced  our  specie 
imports  from  eleven  millions  of  dollars  per  an< 
num  to  one  million  and  a  half.  I  wish  it  to 
come  back  in  a  way  to  give  as  little  dissatis&c- 
tion  to  an^  part  of  the  Union  as  poBsible ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  very  practicable  to  get  it  back 
without  a  shock  to  anv  part.  The  difficulty 
now  is  in  the  aspect  which  has  been  put  upon 
it  as  a  sectional,  political,  and  slave  question ; 
as  a  movement  of  the  South  against  the  North, 
and  of  the  slaveholding  States  for  political  su- 
premacy. This  is  as  unfounded  in  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  question,  as  it  is  unwise  and  unfor- 
tunate in  the  design  which  prompted  it.  The 
question  is  more  Western  than'  Southern,  and 
as  much  free  as  slave.  The  territory  to  be  re- 
covered extends  to  the  latitude  of  38"  in  its 
north-east  comer,  and  to  latitude  42^  in  its 
north-west  comer.  One-half  of  it  will  lie  in  the 
rq;ion  not  adapted  to  slave  labor ;  and,  of  course 
when  regained,  will  be  formed  into  non-slave- 
holdine  States.  So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
then,  die  question  is  neutralized :  it  is  as  much 
free  as  slave ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  r^^tted— ^ 
regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Union — that 
a  different  aspect  has  been  nven  to  it  I  am 
southern  by  my  birth — southern  in  my  affec- 
tions, interests,  and  connections — and  shall  abide 
the  rate  of  the  South  in  every  thing  in  which 
she  has  right  upon  her  side.  I  am  a  slaveholder, 
and  shall  take  the  iate  of  other  slaveholders  in 
every  aggression  upon  that  species  of  property, 
and  in  every  attempt  to  excite  a  San  Domingo 
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insarreetion  among  us.  I  hare  my  eyes  wide 
open  to  that  danger,  and  fixed  on  the  kbora- 
torieB  of  inBiiiToction,  both  in  Europe  and 
America ;  but  I  must  see  a  real  case  of  danger 
before  I  take  the  alarm.  I  am  against  the  cry 
of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wolf.  I  will  resiBt  tlie 
intrusive  efforts  of  those  whom  it  does  not  con- 
oem,  to  abolish  slayery  among  us ;  but  I  shall 
not  engage  in  schemes  for  its  extension  into 
regions  where  it  was  never  known — into  the 
▼alley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  for  example,  and 
along  a  river  of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
where  a  slave's  &oe  was  never  seen," 

The  whole  body  of  the  people,  South  and 
West,  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  respectable  portions  of  the  Northern  States, 
were  in  favor  of  getting  back  Texas ;  and  upon 
this  laige  mass  the  intriguers  operated,  having 
their  feelings  in  their  favor,  and  exciting  them 
by  fears  of  abolition  designs  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  Texas  for  ever,  if  not  then 
obtained.  Mr.  Benton  deemed  it  just  to  discrim- 
inate this  honest  mass  from  the  intriguers  who 
worked  only  in  their  own  interest,  and  at  any 
cost  of  war  and  dishonor,  and  even  disunion  to 
our  own  country.    Thus : 

"  A  large  movement  is  now  going  on  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas ;  and  I^  who  have  viewed 
this  movement  from  the  beginning,  believe  that 
I  have  analyzed  it  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
eye.  The  great  mass  of  it  is  disinterested,  pa- 
triotic, reasonable,  and  moderate,  and  wishes  to 
get  back  our  lost  territory,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  peace  and  honor.  This  large  mass  is 
passive,  and  had  just  as  hef  have  Texas  next 
year  as  this  year.  A  small  part  of  this  move- 
ment is  interested,  and  is  the  active  part,  and  is 
unreasonable,  and  violent,  and  must  have  Texas 
during  the  present  presidential  election,  or  never. 
For  the  former  part — the  great  mass — ^I  feel 
great  respect,  and  wish  to  give  ^em  reasons  for 
my  conduct :  to  the  latter  part^it  would  be  lost 
laoor  in  me  to  offer  reasons.  Political  and  in- 
terested parties  have  no  ears ;  they  listen  only 
to  themselves,  and  run  their  course  upon  their 
own  calculations.  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that 
the  present  movement,  prostituted  as  it  evi- 
dently is,  to  selfish  and  sectional  purposes,  is 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  annexation,  and  must 
end  in  delaying  its  consummation.  But  it  will 
be  delay  only.  Annexation  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  order  of  events,  and  will  come !  and 
when  it  comes,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be 
for  the  national  reasons  stated  in  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  instructions  of  1820,  and  in  the  rational 
manner  indicated  in  his  letter  of  1844^  It  will 
come,  because  the  country  to  be  received  is  geo- 
graphically appurtenant  to  our  country,  and  po- 
Btiadly,  commercially,  and  socially  connected 


with  our  people,  and  with  oar  institntioDB: 
and  it  will  come,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  secRt 
treaty  between  two  Presidents,  Imt  as  a  Upjh 
laiive  as  well  as  an  executitt  measure—is  the 
act  of  two  nations  (the  United  States  and  Tens) 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  if  die  is  wise, 
or  without  her  consent,  upon  the  lapse  of  her 
rights-" 

The  wantonness  of  getting  up  a  qoarrel  with 
Great  Britain  on  this  subject^  was  thus  ex- 
posed: 

^^  Our  administration,  and  especially  the  Bfr- 
gotiator  of  this  treaty,  has  been  endeiTDriot  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  England,  and  upon  the  sat 
question.  Senators  have  observed  this,  ud 
have  remarked  upon  the  improvidence  of  seek- 
ing a  quarrel  with  a  great  power  on  a  ireik 
point  and  in  whiclf  we  should  be  in  the  wrong; 
and  have  the  sympathies  of  the  world  against 
uSj  and  see  divided  opinions  at  home ;  anddoiK 
this  when  we  have  several  great  ^estiona  i 
real  difficulty  with  that  power,  m  anj  war 
growing  out  of  which  we  should  have  light  od 
our  side,  good  wishes  from  other  nations,  aad 
unity  among  ourselves.  Senators  hare  iv- 
marked  this,  and  set  it  down  to  the  aooooat  of 
a  great  improvidence.  I  look  upon  it  ^  mj 
part,  as  a  designed  conclusion,  and  as  oicakted 
to  promote  an  ulterior  scheme.  The  diEomoo 
of  these  States  is  still  desired  by  many,  lodthe 
slave  question  is  viewed  as  the  instrosenttp 
effect  it ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the  multi- 
plication of  quarrels  about  slaveiy,  both  at  hope 
and  abroad,  Deoomes  a  natural  part  of  the  dis- 
union policy.  Hence  the  attempt  to  pick  i 
quarrel  vritb  Great  Britain  for  imputed  anti- 
slaveiy  designs  in  Texas,  and  among  oand^ 
and  aH  the  miserable  correspondence  to  which 
that  imputation  has  given  birth ;  and  that  hy 
persons  who,  two  years  ago,  were  emoUtii^ 
Great  Britain  in  denunciation  it  the  sUve  tnde, 
and  forming  a  naval  and  diplomatic  alhaooe 
with  her  for  closing  the  markets  of  the  worid 
against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  Since  tba 
the  disunion  scheme  is  revived ;  and  this  a^ 
counts  for  the  change  of  policJ^  and  for  the 
search  after  a  quarrel  upon  a  weak  pomt,  which 
many  thought  so  improvident.'' 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  paragi^  Rfcr 
to  the  article  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  whcfa 
stipulated  for  a  joint  British  and  Americn 
squadron  to  guard  the  coast  of  Africa  froia 
slave-trading  vessels :  a  stipulation  whidh  Ur. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends  supported,  and  which 
showed  him  at  that  time  to  be  against  the 
propagation  of  slavery,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  He  had  then  rej<»oed  the 
democratic  party,  and  expected  to  he  taken  op 
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IS  the  Bodoessor  to  Mr.  Van  Bnren ;  and,  in 
thit  prospect  of  becoming  President  of  the 
whole  Union,  had  suspended  his  design  for  a 
Beparation,  and  for  a  new  republic  South,  and 
iris  conciliating  instead  of  irritating  the  free 
States;  and  in  which  scheme  of  conciliation  he 
went  so  far  ajB  to  give  up  all  claim  for  reclama- 
tion for  slaTes  liberated  by  the  British  authori- 
ties in  thebr  passage  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another,  and  even  relinquished  all  op- 
position to  the  practice.  The  danger  of  an  alli- 
ttoe  offensiye  and  defensive  between  Great 
Britain  and  Texas  was  still  insisted  upon  by 
the  President,  and  an  attempt  made  upon  the 
public  sensibilities  to  alarm  the  country  into 
immediate  annexation  as  the  means  <^ayoiding 
that  danger.  The  folly  of  such  an  apprehension 
was  shown  by  the  interest  which  Great  Britain 
had  in  the  commerce  and  friendship  of  Mexico, 
compared  to  which  that  of  Texas  was  nothing : 

"  The  President  expresses  his  continued  be- 
lief in  a  declaration  previously  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  an  alliance,  offensiye  and  defensive,  is 
to  be  formed  between  Texas  and  Great  Britain, 
if  the  'treaty  is  rejected.  Well,  the  treaty  is 
rejected!  and  the  formidable  alliance  is  not 
hau*d  of,  and  never  will  be.  It  happens  to  take 
two  to  make  a  bargain ;  and  the  President  would 
seem  to  have  left  out  both  parties  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  amounting  almost  to  certainty, 
*  that  instructions  have  already  been  given  by 
the  Texian  government  to  propose  to  the  gov- 
enunent  of  Great  Britun  forthwith,  on  the  fail- 
are  (of  the  treaty)  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. Alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Texas!  a  true  ex- 
emplification of  that  famous  alliance  between 
the  giant  and  the  dwar^  of  which  we  all  read  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  But  let  us  see.  First, 
Texas  is  to  Bipply  for  this  honor:  and  I,  who 
know  the  people  of  Texas,  and  know  them  to 
be  American  and  republican,  instead  of  British 
and  monarchical,  know  fhll  well  that  they  will 
apply  for  no  such  dependent  alliance ;  and,  if 
they  did,  would  show  themselves  but  litUe 
friendly  to  our  country  or  its  institutions. 
Next,  Great  Britain  is  to  enter  into  this  alli- 
uice ;  and  how  stands  the  account  of  profit  and 
loss  with  her  in  such  a  contract  for  common 
caose  against  the  friends  and  foes  of  each  other  ? 
An  allianoe  offensive  and  defensive,  is  a  bargpun 
to  fight  each  other's  enemies— each  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength.  In  such  a  contract  wiUi 
Texas,  Great  Britain  might  receive  a  contingent 
of  one  Texian  soldier  for  her  Affehanistan  and 
Asiatic  wars :  on  the  other  hand  abe  would  lose 
the  friendship  of  Mexico,  and  the  twenty  mil- 
lions of  silver  dollars  wmch  the  government  or 


the  merdiants  of  Great  Britun  now  annually  . 
draw  from  Mexico.  Such  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  whidi  our 
President  so  fdlly  believes  in — amounting,  as 
he  says  his  belief  does,  to  an  almost  entire  cer- 
tainty. Incredible  and  absurd !  The  Mexican 
annual  supply  of  silver  dollars  is  worth  more  to 
Great  Britain  than  all  the  Texaees  in  the  world. 
Besides  tiie  mercantile  supply,  the  government 
itself  is  deeply  interested  in  this  trade  of  silver 
dollars.  Instead  of  drawing  gold  from  London 
to  pay  her  vast  establishments  by  sea  and  land 
throughout  the  Nxw  Woeld,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Old — ^instead  of  thus  depleting  herself  of 
her  bidlion  at  home,  she  finds  the  silver  for 
these  pa3rments  in  the  Mexican  mines.  A  com- 
missary of  purchases  at  $6,000  per  annum,  and 
a  deputy  at  9^,000,  are  incessantly  employed  in 
these  purchases  and  shipments  of  silver ;  and  if 
interrupted,  the  Bank  of  England  would  pay  the 
forfeit.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Ureat 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  Texian  allianoe,  and 
the  profit  upon  her  smal)  trade,  would  make  an 
enemy  of  Mexico  ?  woi^d  give  up  twenty  mil- 
lions annually  of  silver,  deprive  herself  of  her 
fountain  of  supply,  and  sulgect  her  bank  to  the 
drains  which  the  forei|:n  service  of  her  armies 
and  navies  would  require?  The  supposition  is 
incredible :  and  I  say  no  more  to  this  scare- 
crow alliance,  in  which  the  President  so  fiilly 
believes." 

The  magnitude  and  fanportanoe  of  our  young 
and  growing  trade  with  Mexico — the  certainty 
that  her  carrjring  trade  would  fall  into  our 
hands,  as  her  want  of  ports  and  ship  timber 
would  for  ever  prevent  her  from  having  any 
marine — ^were  presented  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  cultivate  peace  with  her. 

"The  legal  state  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  is  that  of  war ;  and  the  legal  conse- 
quence is  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  between 
tne  two  powers,  and  the  ceFsation  of  all  com- 
mercial intercourse.  This  is  a  trifle  in  the  eyes 
of  the  President ;  not  sufScient  to  impede  for 
an  instant  his  intrigue. for  the  presidency,  and 
the  ulterior  scheme  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  But  how  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Is  it  a  trifle  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
eves  are  large  enough  to  liehold  the  extent  of 
the  Mexican  conomerce,  and  whose  hearts  are 
patriotic  enough  to  lament  its  loss  ?  Look  at 
that  commerce !  The  ridiest  stream  which  the 
world  beholds:  for,  of  exi^rts,  silver  is  its 
Btm>le  article ;  of  imports,  it  takes  something  of 
every  thing,  changed,  to  oe  sure,  into  the  form 
of  fine  goods  and  groceries :  of  navigation,  it  re- 
quires a  constant  foreign  supply;  for  Mexico 
neither  has,  nor  can  have,  a  marine,  either  com- 
mercial or  military.  The  want  of  ports  and 
timber  deny  her  a  marine  now  and  for  ever. 
This  country,  exporting  what  we  want — (hard 
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money) — ^taking  Bomething  of  all  our  exports — 
using  our  own  ships  to  fetch  and  carry — flying 
at  our  door — ^with  many  inland  streams  of  trade 
besides  the  great  maritime  stream  of  commerce 
— ^pouring  the  perennial  product  of  her  innumer- 
able mines  into  our  paper-money  ooontry,  and 
helping  us  to  be  able  to  bear  its  depredations : 
this  country,  whose  trade  was  so  important  to 
us  under  every  aspect,  is  treated  as  a  nullity  by 
the  American  President,  or  rather,  is  treated 
with  systematic  outrage ;  and  even  the  treaty 
which  secures  us  her  trade  is  disparagingly  ac- 
knowledged with  the  contemptuous  pr^z  of 
mere! — a  mere  commercial  treaty.  So  styles 
it  the  appeal  message.  Now  let  us  look  to  this 
commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  depre- 
dated and  repudiated  by  our  President :  let  us 
see  its  origin,  progress,  and  present  state.  Be- 
fore the  independence  of  Mexico,  that  empire  of 
mines  had  no  foreign  trade :  the  mother  oountnr 
monopolized  the  whole.  It  was  the  Spanish 
Hesperides,  guarded  with  more  than  the  ikbu- 
lous  dragon's  care.  Mexican  Independence  was 
declared  at  Iguala,  in  the  year  1821.  In  that  year 
its  trade  with  the  Unitea  States  bc^an,  humbly 
to  be  sure,  but  with  a  rapid  and  an  immense  de- 
velopment In  1821,  our  exports  to  Mexioo 
were  about  $100,000;  our  imports  about  the 
double  of  that  small  sum.  In  the  year  1835,  the 
year  before  the  Texian  revolution,  our  exfrarts 
to  the  same  country  (and  that  independent  of 
Honduras,  Gampeachy,  and  the  Mosquito  shore) 
amounted  to  $1,500,639;  and  that  of  direct 
trade,  without  counting  exportations  from  other 
countries.  Our  imports  were,  for  the  same  vear, 
in  merchandise,  $5,614,819 ;  of  which  the  whole, 
except  about  $200,000  worth,  was  carried  in 
American  vessels.  Our  specie  imports,  for  the 
same  year,  were  $8,343,181.  This  was  the  state 
of  our  Mexican  trade  (and  that  without  count- 
ing the  inland  branches  of  it),  the  year  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Texian  revolution— an 
event  which  I  then  viewed,  as  my  speeches 
prove,  under  many  aspects !  And,  with  every 
sympathy  alive  in  favor  of  the  Tcxians,  and 
with  the  fuU  view  of  their  return  to  our  Union 
after  a  successful  revolt,  I  still  wished  to  con- 
ciliate this  natural  event  with  the  great  object 
of  preserving  our  peaceful  relations,  and  with 
them  our  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral 
position  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  second  power 
of  the  New  World  after  ourselves,  and  the  first 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  great  American 
flunily." 

Political  and  social  considerations,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  character  of  republican  govemr 
ment,  were  also  urged  as  solid  reasons  for  ef- 
fecting the  annexation  of  Texas  without  an  out- 
break or  collision  with  Mexico : 

"  Mr.  President^  I  have  presented  you  consid- 
erations, founded  in  the  relations  of  commerce 


and  good   neighborhoodj  for  presenioi;  not 
merely  peace,  but  good-will  with  Mexico.  We 
are  the  nrst — she  the  second  power  of  the  New 
World.    We  stand  at  the  head  of  the  ko^o- 
Saxon — she  at  the  head  of  the  Soath-Earopoo 
race — ^but  we  all  come  fitnn  the  same  brudi  of 
the  human  family — ^the  white  branch— Thick, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  Caucasian  MoimtiinB,  md 
circling  Europe  by  the  north  and  bj  the  foath, 
sent  their  vanguards  to  people  the  two  Aiwn- 
cas— *to  redeem  them  from  the  savage  ind  tbe 
heathen,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  pikof 
the  European  systems.     The  indepeDdoxs  of 
these  vanguards  from  their  metropolitan  uku- 
tors,  was  m  the  natural  order  of  huxnan  erentB; 
and  the  precedence  of  the  An^o-SaxoD  bnaeh 
in  this  assertion  of  a  natural  ri^t,  wm  the 
privilege  and  pi.irogative  of  their  descent  lad 
education.    The  descendants  of  the  English  be- 
came independent  first ;  those  of  the  Sptnivds 
followed ;  and,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  »- 
tional  existences,  were  greeted  with  appkose^ 
and  saluted  witn   the    afi*ection  of  brothoa 
They,  on  their  part,  showed  a  defereooe  and  an 
afiection  for  us  fraternal  and  affecting.   Thongli 
speaking  a  different  language,  professing  a  dif* 
ferent  religion,  bred  in  a  different  vfsUm  d 
laws  and  of  government,  and  guarded  from  ill 
communication  with  us  for  centories,  jet  th^ 
instantly  took  us  for  their  model,  frainN  their 
constitutions  upon  ours,  and  spread  the  grat 
elements  of  old  English  liberty— electkmB,  legis- 
latures, juries,  habeas  corpus,  £ace-to4oe  trols, 
no  arrests  but  on  special  warrants !— «pmd  lO 
these  essentials  of  liberty  from  the  ancient  a^ 
ital  of  Montezuma  ip  the  end  of  the  Soolh 
American  continent.     This  vras  honorable  tc 
us,  and  we  felt  it ;  it  was  beneficial  to  thai 
and  we  wished  to  cement  the  friendship  they 
had  proffered,  and  to  perpetuate  4mong  them 
the  institutions  they  had  adopted.    Concilii* 
tion,  arising  from  justice  and  niraesB,  was  oor 
only  instrument  of  persuasion ;  and  it  was  naed 
by  alL  and  with  perfect  effect    Evenr  admin- 
istration— aU  the  people — followed  the  tm 
course ;  and,  until  this  day — ^until  the  pne^ 
administration — ^there  has  not  been  one  to  in- 
sult or  to  injure  a  new  State  of  the  Sooth. 
Now  it  is  done.    Systematic  insult  has  hea 
practised ;  spoliation  of  two  thousand  oiks  of 
incontestable  territory,  over  and  abore  TexiS) 
has  been  attempted ;  outrage  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  clandes&ie  war,  and  lying  in  vait  to 
attack  the  innocent  by  land  and  water,  hae 
been  conmiitted:  and  on  whom?    Thesetfod 
power  of  the  New  World  after  ouwelves-the 
head  of  the  Spanish  branch — and  the  people  a 
whose  treatment  at  our  hands  the  itst  n^ 
read  their  own.    Descended  from  the  proud  and 
brave  Oastilian — as  proud  and  as  brave  nor  a? 
m  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  Spam 
gave  law  to  nations,  and  threatened  Enrol* 
with  universal  dommation — these  young  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  outraged  with  imponit?* 
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Broken  and  dispersed,  the  Spenieh  fiunily  has 
lost  moch  of  itis  power,  bnt  nothing  of  its  pride, 
its  courage,  its  chivaliy,  end  its  sensitiTeness 
to  insalt. 

"The  heed  of  the  powers  of  the  New  World 
—deferred  to  as  a  model  bj  all — ^the  position 
of  the  United  States  was  grand^  and  its  vocation 
noble.  It  was  called  to  the  high  task  of  unit- 
ing the  American  nations  in  the  bonds  of  broth- 
erhood, and  in  the  social  and  political  systems 
which  cherish  and  sustain  liberty.  They  are 
all  repablicBj  and  she  the  elder  sister ;  and  it 
was  her  business  to  preserre  harmony,  friend- 
ship, and  concord  in  a  fiunily  of  republics,  occu- 
pyiiig  the  whole  extent  of  the  New  World. 
Erery  interest  connected  with  the  welfiue  of 
the  human  race  required  this  duty  at  our  hands. 
Lih&rtjy  religion,  commerce,  science,  the  liberal 
and  the  useful  arts,  all  required  it ;  and;  until 
now,  we  had  acted  up  to  the  grandeur  of  our 
position,  and  the  nobleness  of  our  vocation.  A 
sad  descent  is  now  made ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  arrests  the  plunge,  and  gives  time  to 
the  nation  to  recover  its  pUce,  and  its  charac- 
ter, and  again  to  appear  as  the  elder  sister,  the 
friendly  head  and  the  model  power  of  the  oor^ 
don  of  republics  which  stretch  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  throughout  tfie  two  Americas.  The 
day  vrill  come  when  the  rejection  of  this  treaty 
vriU  stand,  uncontestedly,  amongst  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  acta  of  Sie  American 
Senate. 

"The  bill  which  I  have  offered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  true  way  to  obtain  Texas.  It  con- 
Gtliates  every  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
makes  sure  of  the  accomplishment  of  its  object 
Offence  to  Mexico,  and  consequent  loss  of  her 
trade  and  friendship,  is  provided  against  If 
deaf  to  reason,  the  annexation  would  evcntual- 
Ij  come  without  her  consent,  but  not  without 
luLTing  conciliated  her  feelings  by  showing  her 
a  proper  respect  The  treaty  only  provided  dif- 
ficulties—diflBculties  at  home  and  abroad — war 
and  loss  of  trade  with  Mexico — slavery  con- 
troversies, and  dissolution  of  the  Union  at  home. 
When  the  time  came  for  admitting  new  States 
imder  the  treaty,  had  it  been  ratifl^  then  came 
the  tug  of  vrar.  The  correspondence  presented 
it  wholly  as  a  slave  Question.  As  such  it  would 
be  canvassed  at  the  elections ;  and  here  numer- 
ical strength  was  against  us.  If  the  new  States 
were  not  admitted  with  slaves,  they  would  not 
oome  in  at  all.  Then  Southern  States  might 
say  they  would  stand  out  with  them :  and  then 
came  the  crisis !  So  obviously  did  the  treaty 
mode  (tf  acquisition,  and  the  correspondence, 
lead  to  this  result,  that  it  may  be  assumed  to 
hare  been  their  object ;  and  thus  a  near  period 
arranged  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union.  Hap- 
pily, these  dire  consequences  are  averted,  for 
the  present ;  and  the  biU  I  have  brought  in  pro- 
vides the  way  of  obriating  them  for  ever,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  "**^^'"c  sure  of  the  annexsr 
tion." 


This  bill,  by  referring  the  question  of  annex- 
ation to  the  legislative  and  executive  authori 
ties  combined,  gave  the  right  turn  to  the  public 
mind,  and  led  to  the  measure  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  at  the  ensuing  session,  and 
marred  by  Mr.  Tyler's  assuming  to  execute  it 
in  the  expiring  moments  of  his  administration, 
when,  forestalling  his  successor,  he  rejected  the 
clause  for  peaceful  negotiations,  and  rushed  for- 
ward the  part  of  the  act  which,  taken  alone,  in- 
volved vrar  vrith  Mexico. 

Billing  the  whole  continuance  of  these  de- 
bates in  the  Senate,  the  lobbies  of  the  chamber 
were  crowded  vrith  speculators  in  Texas  scrip 
and  lands,  and  with  holders  of  Mexican  daims, 
all  working  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
which  would  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  value 
to  their  property,  and  war  with  Mexico,  to  be 
foUovred  by  a  treaty  providing  for  their  de- 
mands. They  also  infested  the  Department  of 
State,  the  presidential  mansion,  all  the  public 
places,  and  kept  the  newspapers  in  their  interest 
filled  with  abuse  and  fiilse  accusations  against 
the  senators  who  stood  between  themselves 
and  their  prey.  They  were  countenanced  by 
the  politicians  whose  objects  were  purely  politi- 
cal in  getting  Texas,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were  in  sympathy  or  complicity  with  their 
schemes.  Persons  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment were  known  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  these 
speculators ;  and,  to  uncover  them  to  the  pub- 
lic^ Mr.  Benton  submitted  this  resolution : 

"  jResolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any 
provisions  are  necessary  in  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  speculating  operations  in  Texas 
lands  or  scrip,  and  whether  any  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  government  are  connected  with 
such  speculations." 

The  resolve  was  not  adopted,  as  it  was  well 
foreseen  would  be  the  case,  there  being  alvrays, 
in  every  public  body,  a  large  infusion  of  gentle 
tempered  men,  averse  to  any  strong  measure, 
and  who  usually  cast  the  balance  between  con- 
tending parties.  The  motion,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  fixing  public  attention  the  more  ear- 
nestly upon  these  operators ;  and  its  fate  did 
not  prevent  the  mover  from  offering  other  re- 
solves of  a  kindred  character.  It  had  been  well 
known  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  of  slave  sta- 
tistics to  Mr.  Pakenham,  as  a  cause  for  making 
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the  treaty  of  annezstion,  had  been  written  after 
the  treaty  had  been  oondoded  and  signed  by 
the  negotiators ;  and  this  fact  was  dearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  whole  proceeding,  as  well  as 
otherwise  known  to  some.  There  was  enough 
to  satisfy  close  obserrers ;  but  the  mass  want 
the  proof,  or  an  offer  to  prove ;  and  for  their 
benefit,  Mr.  Benton  mored : 

^  Also,  that  said  committee  be  instmcted  to 
inquire  whether  the  Texas  treaty  was  com- 
menced or  agreed  upon  before  the  receipt  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch  of  December  26, 1843, 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  communicated  to  our  govern- 
ment in  February,  1844." 

This  motion  shared  the  fkte  of  the  former ; 
but  did  not  prevent  a  similar  movement  on 
another  point.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
sudden  commencement  in  the  summer  <^  1843, 
was  motived  exclusively  upon  the  communica- 
tion of  a  British  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  con- 
tuned  in  a  private  letter  from  a  citiien  of  Mary- 
land in  London,  an  ^  extract "  from  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  to  justify  the  ^seff- 
defence  "  measures  in  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  writer  of  that  letter  had  been 
ascertained,  and  it  lent  no  credit  to  the  inform 
mation  conveyed.  It  had  also  been  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  paid,  and  laigely,  out  of  the 
public  Treasury,  for  that  voyage  to  London — 
which  authorixed  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  what  had  been  found.  An  extract  of 
the  letter  only  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate :  a 
view  of  the  whole  was  desired  by  the  Senate  in 
such  an  important  case — and  was  asked  for — 
but  not  obtained.  Mr.  Upshur  was  dead,  and 
the  President,  in  his  answer,  had  supposed  it 
had  been  taken  away  among  his  private  papers 
— a  very  violent  supposition  after  the  letter  had 
been  made  the  foundation  for  a  most  important 
public  proceeding.  Even  if  so  carried,  it  should 
have  been  pursued,  and  reclaimed,  and  made 
an  archive  in  the  Department :  and  this,  not 
having  been  done  by  the  President,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  mo- 
tion submitted : 

^  Also,  that  it  be  instructed  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sibly the  ^private  letter^  from  London,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Upshur's  first  despatch  on  the  Texas  ne- 
gotiation, and  supposed  by  the  President  to 
have  been  carried  away  among  his  private  pa- 
pers ;  and  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  said  letter." 


To  fiMsilitate  all  these  inquiries  in  additisBiI 
resolve  proposed  to  clothe  the  conuntttee  with 
authority  to  send  for  persons  and  pipen— to 
take  testimony  under  oath— and  to  extend  thdr 
inquiries  into  all  subjects  wluch  shoukl  oouMt 
themselves  with  selfish,  or  criminal  woUm  hr 
the  acquisition  of  Texas.  And  all  these  inqoi- 
riea,  though  repulsed  in  the  Senate,  hftd  their 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  already  ireO  i»- 
bued  with  suspicions  and  beliefe  d'simsterpio- 
ceedings,  marked  with  an  exaggented  demon- 
stration of  seal  for  the  public  good. 


CHAPTER    GXLIII. 

OBBOON  TERBrrOBT :  OONYEirnOBB  OF  18»  iSP 
1898 :  JOINT  OOCUPATION :  ATTlSliPTBD  KOTICX 
TO  TERMINATE  IT. 

Thxss  conventions  provided  forthejomtoeea- 
pation  of  the  countries  respective! j  dumed  bj 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statci  oa  the 
north-west  coast  of  America— that  of  1S18  ba- 
iting the  joint  occupancy  to  ten  yeai»-thit  d 
1828  extending  it  mdeflmtely  until  either  of  the 
two  powers  should  give  notice  to  the  other  eft 
desire  to  terminate  it.  Such  agrMnenti  ait 
often  made  when  it  is  found  difficult  to  i^ 
upon  the  duration  of  any  particolar  pririle^ 
or  duty.  They  are  seductive  to  the  n^otiatas 
because  they  postpona  an  inconvenieBt  qva* 
tion :  they  are  consolatoiy  to  each  partr,  be- 
cause each  says  to  itself  it  can  get  rid  of  the 
obligation  when  it  pleasesr-«  consolatioQ  tir 
ways  delusive  to  one  of  the  parties:  for  thr 
one  that  has  the  advantage  always  resists  the 
notice,  and  long  baffles  it,  and  often  throogh 
menaces  to  consider  it  as  an  unfriendly  proceed- 
ing.   On  the  other  hand,  the  party  to  whose  it  is 

disadvantageous  often  sees  dan^ger  in  dtiD^f 
and  if  the  notice  is  to  be  given  in  a  leg;islitm 
body,  there  will  always  be  a  laige  per  centum  of 
easy  temperaments  who  are  desirous  of  avcediaf 
questions,  putting  off  difDcnltiefl^  and  suflerin^ 
tiie  evils  they  have  in  preference  of  fijiag  to 
those  they  Imow  not :  and  in  this  wsj  these 
temporaiy  agreements,  to  be  terminated  oa  the 
notice  of  either  party,  general^  continue  loager 
than  either  party  dreamed  of  iHiett  they  vert 
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mde.   So  it  was  with  this  Oregon  Joint  oocn- 
puKj.    Tlie  first  was  for  ten  years :  not  being 
able  to  agree  upon  ten  years  more,  the  nsnal  de- 
lonTe  resooroe  was  &I]en  upon :  and,  under  the 
Mond  joint  occapation  liad  already  oontinned  in 
operatiin  fourteen  years.    Western  members  of 
Congress  now  took  np  the  subjeet,  and  mored 
the  Senate  to  advise  the  goremment  to  give  the 
noCke.    Mr.  Semple,  senator  from  Illinois^  pro- 
posed the  motion :  it  was  debated  many  days — 
resisted  by  many  speakers :  and  finally  defeat- 
ed.   It  was  first  resisted  as  discoorteons  to 
Qreat  Britain — then  as  offensire  to  her — ^then 
as  canse  of  war  on  her  side— finally,  as  actnal 
war  on  our  side — and  even  as  a  conspiracy  to 
make  war.    This  latter  accusation  was  so  seri- 
oosly  nidged  as  to  call  out  a  serious  answer  fh>m 
one  of  the  senators  fHendly  to  the  notice,  not 
so  much  in  exculpation  of  himself  as  that  of  a 
friend  at  whom  the  imputation  was  lerelled. 
Id  this  sense,  Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,  stood  up, 
and  said: 

^His  friend  on  the  left  (Mr.  Benton)  was 
accQsed  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy, 
luiYing  no  other  object  than  the  inrolying  us  m 
a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  said  with 
e((Qal  truth  that  his  lever  for  moving  the  de- 
ferent elements  was  the  northern  boundary 
question.  What  foundation  was  there  for  so 
grare  an  accusation  ?  None  other  than  that  he 
had  fearlessly,  from  the  beginning,  resisted 
ew^  encroadmient)  come  from  what  ouarter 
it  nught  He  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  British 
influence,  if  any  such  there  was — he  had  ren- 
dered great  and  imperishable  services  to  the 
Weet^  and  the  West  was  eratefiil  to  him — he 
had  watched  her  interests  from  the  cradle ;  and 
now,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  herseli^  he  boldly  stood  forth  her  advo- 
cate. If  devotion  to  his  country,  then,  made 
him  a  oons]Hrator,  he  was  indeed  guilty." 

Upon  all  this  talk  of  war  the  commercial  in- 
terest became  seriously  alarmed,  and  looked 
npon  the  delivery  of  the  notice  as  the  signal  for 
a  disastrous  depreasioii  in  our  fiireign  trade.  In 
sword,  the  general  uneasiness  became  so  great 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  doing  what  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  what  the  safety  of  oor  territory 
required  us  to  do,  and  without  the  right  to  do 
which  the  convention  of  1828  could  not  have 
been  concluded.  The  motion  Ibr  the  notice  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  28  against  18.  The  yeas 
were: 

^YxAB — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton, 

Vou  IL— 40 


_^...„,^  .._«, „--., 

^  Nats — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates^  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Bay- 
ton,  Evans,  Foster,  flaywood,  Hnger,  Hunting- 
ton, Jamttpn,  Johnson,  McDuffie,  Mangmn. 
Merrick,  luller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Rives^im- 
mons,  Tallmadge,  Upham,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 28." 


OHAPTBB  OXLIY. 

FBESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  James  Knox  Pole,  and  Mr.  Qeoige  Bfif- 
flin  Dallas,  had  been  nominated,  as  shown,  for 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  democratic 
convention :  Mr.  Calhoun  had  declined  to  suffer 
his  name  to  go  before  that  election  for  reasons 
which  he  published,  and  an  attempt  to  get  up  a 
separate  convention  for  him,  entirely  failed: 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  a  separate  convention,  and 
received  its  unanimous  nomination,  and  thank- 
fully accepted  it,  soon  withdrew,  and  without 
having  had  a  vice-presidential  candidate  on  his 
ticket.  On  the  whig  side,  Mr.  Cky  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  were  the  candidates, 
and  the  canvass  was  conducted  without'  those 
^)peals  to  ''hard  cider,  log-cabins,  and  coon- 
skins  ^  which  had  been  so  freely  used  by  the 
whig  party  during  the  last  canvass,  and  which 
were  so  little  complimentary  to  the  popular  in- 
telligence. The  democratic  candidates  were 
elected — and  by  a  large  electoral  vote — 170  to 
105.  The  States  whldi  voted  the  democratic 
ticket,  were :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  CarolinSi 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas^  Michigan. 
Those  which  voted  the  opposite  ticket,  were : 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connectkmt,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Bfaryland,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio.  The  pop- 
ular vote  was,  for  the  democratic  candidate, 
1,536,196:  for  the  opposite  ticket,  1,297,912. 
This  was  a  laif;e  increase  upon  the  popular  vote 
of  1840— large  as  that  vote  was,  and  Mr.  Clay, 
though  defeated,  receiving  22,000  votes  more 
than  Qeneral  Harrison  did— affording  good  evi- 
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denoe  that  he  wovli  have  been  elected  if  he  had 
been  the  caadidate  at  that  time.  The  issue  in 
the  election  was  mainlj  the  party  one  of  wh% 
and  democrat,  modified  bj  the  tariff  and  Texas 
questions — 'Mr,  Clay  bemg  considered  the  best 
representative  of  the  fortner  interest,  Afr.  Polk 
of  the  latter. 

The  diffsrenoe  in  the  electoral  rote  was  large 
— 65 :  in  the  popular  TOte,  not  so  considerable : 
and  in  some  of  the  States  (and  in  enough  of 
them  to  hare  reversed  the  issue),  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk  quite  small,  and  dependent 
upon  causes  independent  of  himself  and  his 
cause.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  New 
York.  There  the  popular  vote  was  about  five 
hundred  thousand:  the  difference  in  fiivor  of 
Mr.  Polk,  about  five  thousand :  and  that  dif- 
ference was  solely  owing  to  the  association  of 
Mr.  Silas  Wright,  with  the  canvass.  Kefiising 
the  nommation  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  see- 
ing a  person  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  a 
long  intrigue  at  the  expense  of  his  iHend,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  quit  the  Senate,  which  he  liked,  to  become 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York — a  place  to  which  he  was  absolutely 
averse.  The  two  canvasses  went  on  together, 
and  were  in  fact  one ;  and  the  name  and  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Wright  brought  to  the  presiden- 
tial ticket  more  than  enough  votes  to  make  the 
majority  that  gave  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  to  Mr.  Polk,  but  without  being  able  to 
bring  it  up  to  his  own  vote  for  governor; 
which  was  still  five  thousand  more.  It  was  a 
great  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  of  wishes  on  his 
part  to  quit  the  Senate  to  stand  this  election — 
a  sacrifice  purely  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
which  became  a  sacrifice,  in  a  more  material 
sense  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  electoral 
vote  of  New  York  was  36,  which,  going  all  to- 
gether, and  being  taken  from  one  side  and  added 
to  the  other,  would  have  made  a  difference  of  72 
^-being  seven  more  than  enough  to  have  elected 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Polk  was  also  aided  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  by  receiving  the  South 
Carolina  vote ;  both  of  which  contingencies  de- 
pended upon  causes  independent  of  his  cause, 
and  of  his  own  merits :  but  of  this  in  another 
place.  I  write  to  show  how  things  were  done^ 
more  than  what  was  done ;  and  to  save,  if  pos- 
sible, the  working  of  the  government  in  the 
bands  of  the  people  whose  interests  and  safety 


depend  upon  its  parity,  not  upon  its  oomp* 
tions. 


CHAPTEB    CXLV. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  OONSTTTUTION:  ELBCTIOV 
OF  PRESIDENT  AND  TIGB-PSISIDS17T:  El. 
BENTON'S  PLAN. 

Ma.  Benton  asked  the  leave  for  which  he  Id 
given  notice  on  Wednesday,  to  bring  inajont 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  Cou^ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  relataon  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Y ice-President,  and  pR- 
faoed  his  motion  with  an  exposition  of  the  prift- 
ciple  and  details  of  the  amendment  whkh  he 
proposed  to  offer.  This  exposition,  refeniqg  to 
a  speech  which  he  had  inade  in  the  year  1S2I, 
and  reproducing  it  for  the  present  occukn,  en 
only  be  analysed  in  this  brief  notice. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  found  himself  in  a  podtios  to 
commence  most  of  his  speeches  with  '^twoUf 
years  ago .'" — a  commencement  rather  vpafo-^ 
cal,  and  liable  to  different  interpretaticDi  ia  the 
minds  of  different  persons ;  for,  while  be  nogjbi 
suppose  himself  to  be  displaying  sagMitjiiid 
foresight,  in  finding  a  medicine  for  the  core  of 
the  present  disorders  of  the  state  in  the  reme- 
dies of  prevention  which  he  had  proposed  long 
since,  yet  others  might  understand  him  is  a 
different  character,  and  consider  him  as  beloi^ 
ing  to  the  category  of  those  who,  in  that  long 
time,  had  learned  nothing,  and  had  Ivset 
nothing.  So  it  might  be  now;  for  he  waa  ea- 
deavoring  to  revive  a  proposition  which  he  hd 
made  exactly  twenty  years  before,  and  for  tk 
revival  of  which  he  deemed  the  present  tine 
eminently  propitioaa  The  body  politic  vaa 
now  sick ;  and  the  patient,  in  his  agooy^im^ 
take  the  medicine  as  a  core,  whioh  he  fduA 
when  well,  to  take  as  a  prevention. 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  state  the  obyect  aad 
princqde  of  his  amendment,  which  waa^  todia- 
pense  with  all  intermediate  bodies  in  the  cbe- 
tion  of  President  and  Yioe-PrBSideiit)  aid  t» 
keep  the  election  wholly  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  to  do  tins  by  giving  than  adinrt' 
vote  for  the  man  of  their  dunce,  and  hol£iv* 
second  election  between  the  two  faigjies^  is  the 
event  of  a  foilure  in  the  first  electina  to  pn% 
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majority  to  any  one.  ThiB  was  to  do  away 
with  the  machineTy  of  aJl  intermediate  bodies 
to  guide,  control,  or  defeat  the  popular  choice ; 
whether  a  Congress  caocus,  Or  %  national  con- 
yention,  to  dictate  the  selection  of  candidates ; 
or  a  body  of  electors  to  receireand  deliver  their 
Totes;  or  a  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  to  sanc- 
tion or  frustrate  their  choice. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  warmly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  his  proposition,  assoming  it 
as  a  fundamental  truth  to  which  there  was  no 
exception,  that  liberty  tDOuld  be  ruined  by  pro- 
tiding  any  kind  of  iubstitute  for  popular 
electum  !  aaserUng  tiiiat  all  elections  would  de- 
generate into  fraud  and  Tiolenoe,  if  any  inter- 
mediate body  was  established  between  the 
voters  and  the  olgect  of  theur  choice,  and  placed 
in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  control,  betray,  or 
defeat  that  choice.  This  fundamental  truth  he 
supported  upon  aiguments,  drawn  Arom  the 
philosophy  of  government,  and  the  nature  of 
man,  and  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from 
the  history  of  all  elective  governments  whicb 
had  ever  existed.  He  showed  that  it  was  the 
law  of  the  few  to  disregard  the  will  of  the 
many,  when  they  got  power  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  liberty  had  been  destroyed  whenever 
intermediate  bodies  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  popular  wilL  He  quoted  a  vast  number  of 
govemmentB,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  illus- 
trations of  this  truth ;  and  refenred  to  the  period 
of  direct  voting  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  as  the 
grmd  and  glorious  periods  of  popular  govern- 
ment, when  the  unfettered  will  of  the  people 
umually  brought  forward  the  men  of  their  own 
choice  to  administer  their  own  affidrs,  and  when 
those  people  yrent  on  advancing  from  year  to 
year,  and  produced  eveiy  thing  great  in  arts  and 
in  arms — ^in  pubUc  and  in  private  life — which 
then  exalted  them  to  the  skies,. and  still  makes 
them  fixed  stars,  in  the  firmament  of  nations. 
He  believQd  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government,  but  they  must  have  fair  play — 
iair  play  at  the  elections,  on  whicb  all  depend- 
ed; and  for  that  purpose  should  be  free  from 
the  control  of  any  intermediate,  irresponsible 
body  of  men. 

At  present  (he  said),  the  will  of  the  people 
was  liable  to  be  fitistrated  in  the  election  of 
their  chief  officers  (and  that  at  no  less  than 
three  difierent  stages  of  the  canvass),  by  the 
intervention  of  small  bodies  of  men  between 


themselves  and  the  object  of  thiSr  choice.  First, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  in  iiie  nomina- 
tion or  selection  of  candidates.  A  Congress 
caucus  formerly,  and  a  national  convention  now, 
govern  and  control  that  nomination ;  and  never 
fail,  when  they  choose,  to  find  pretexts  for  sub- 
stituting their  own  will  for  that  of  the  people. 
Then  a  body  of  electors,  to  receive  and  hold  the 
electoral  votes,  and  who,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
will  soon  be  expert  enough  to  find  reasons  for  a 
similar  substitution.  Then  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  come  in  at  the  conclusion,  to 
do  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  and  set  the 
will  of  the  people  at  absolute  defiance.  The 
remedy  for  all  this  is  the  direct  vote,  and  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  if  the 
first  one  &iled.  This  would  operate  fairly  and 
rightfully.  No  matter  how  many  candidates 
then  appeared  m  the  field.  If  any  one  obtained 
a  majority  <^  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the 
popular  principle  was  satisfied;  the  majority 
had  prevailed,  and  acquiescence  was  the  part  of 
the  minority.  If  no  one  obtained  the  majority, 
then  the  first,  election  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  nomination — a  real  nomination  oy  the  people ; 
and  a  second  election  between  the  two  highest 
would  give  efifoct  to  the  real  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  B.  then  exposed  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  contained  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  he  intended  to  offer.  The  plan  of 
election  contained  in  that  resolution,  was  the 
work  of  eminent  men — of  Mr.  Macon,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  Mr.  Findlay,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Hayne,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  John- 
son, and  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
Senate  and  the  country  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
ported. Sabaequent  experience  should  make  it 
still  more  acceptable,  and  entitle  its  details  to  a 
careful  and  indulgent  consideration  from  the 
people,  whose  rights  and  welfiure  it  is  intended 
to  preserve  and  promote. 

The  detail  of  the  plan  is  to  divide  the  States 
into  districts ;  the  people  to  vote  direct  in  each 
district  for  the  candidate  they  prefer;  the  can- 
didate having  the  highest  vote  for  President  to 
receive  tiie  vote  of  the  district  for  such  office, 
and  to  count  one.  If  any  candidate  receives  the 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  districts,  such 
person  to  be  elected ;  if  no  one  recdves  soch 
majority,  the  election  to  be  held  over  again  be- 
tween the  two  highest.   To  afford  time  for  these 
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double  elections,  when  they  become  neoesaery, 
the  fint  one  is  propoaed  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  Aognst-— et  a  time  to  which  many  of  the 
State  electiona  now  conform,  and  to  which  all 
may  be  made  to  confonn — and  to  be  held  on  the 
same  days  throogboat  the  Unbn.  To  leceiTe 
the  returns  of  such  elections,  the  Oongrees  is 
required  to  be  in  session,  on  the  years  of  such 
elections,  in  the  month  of  October ;  and  if  a 
second  election  beccMnes  necessary,  it  will  be 
held  in  December.  Two  days  are  proposed  for 
the  first  election,  because  most  of  the  State 
elections  continue  two  days:  one  day  alone  is 
allowed  for  the  second  election,  it  being  a  brief 
issue  between  two  candidates.  To  provide  for 
the  posalbilify  of  remote  and  most  improbable 
oontingenoies,  that  of  an  equality  of  yotes  be- 
tween the  two  candidates — a  thing  which  cannoi 
occur  where  the  whole  number  of  TOtes  is  odd, 
and  is  utterly  improbable  when  they  are  even — 
and  to  keep  the  election  firom  the  House  of 
Representatrres,  while  jMneeernng  the  principle 
which  should  pierail  in  elections  by  the  House 
of  RepresentatiTes,  it  is  proyided  that  the  can- 
didate, in  the  case  of  such  equality,  haying  the 
majority  of  yotes  in  the  majority  of  the  States, 
shall  be  the  person  elected  President  To  pro- 
yide  against  the  possibility  of  another  almost 
impossible  contingency  (that  of  more  than  two 
candidates  haying  the  hi^iest,  and,  of  course, 
the  same  number  pi  yotes  in  the  first  election, 
by  an  equality  of  yotes  between  seyeral),  the 
proposed  amendment  is  so  worded  as  to  let  all 
—that  is,  all  haying  the  two  highest  number 
of  yotefr*-go  before  the  people  at  the  second 
election. 

Such  are  the  details  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent :  they  are  the  same  for  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  the  single  exception  that,  when  the 
first  election  should  haye  been  effectiye  for  the 
ekotion  of  President,  and  not  so  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, then,  to  saye  the  trouble  of  a  second  elec- 
tion for  the  aeeondaiy  office  only,  the  present 
proyiaion  of  the  constitution  should  prevail,  and 
the  Senate  choose  between  the  two  highest. 

Haying  made  this  exposition  of  theprtncfpfe 
and  of  the  delaU$  of  the  plan  he  proposed,  Mr. 
B.  went  on  to  speak  at  large  in  &yor  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  praoticibiU^  in  piesernng  the  rights 
of  the  people,  maintaining  the  purity  of  elections^ 
prayenting  intrigue^  firand,  and  treachery,  either 


in  guiding  or  defeating  the  dioioe  of  the  people, 
and  securing  to  oar  five  institntioos  a  duniee 
for  a  prolonged  and  ^rtoous  existence. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  never  attended  a  aonun- 
ting  caucus  or  convention,  and  never  mtended 
to  attend  one.  He  had  seen  the  last  OongreaB 
caucus  in  1824,  and  never  wished  to  see  tnotfacr, 
or  hear  of  another ;  he  had  seen  the  nlioDil 
convention  of  1844,  and  never  wished  to  see  as- 
other.  He  should  support  the  nomiutiooi  d 
the  last  convention ;  but  hoped  to  see  saeh  eon- 
ventions  rendered  unneoesssry,  before  the  re- 
currence of  anollier  presukOiUal  electioa. 

Mr.  B.  aftw  «n  extended  argument  eondaded 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  ikvor  1»  pro- 
position, and  send  it  to  the  country.  Hk  oolf 
object  at  present  was  to  Imy  it  before  the  ooea- 
try :  the  session  was  too  Ihr  advanced  toezpeel 
action  up(m  it.  There  were  two  modes  to 
amend  the  constituticm— <me  by  Congren  pro- 
posing, and  two-thirds  of  the  State  kgishtoRf 
adopting,  the  amendment ;  tiie  other  Ija  ni- 
tional  convention  called  by  Congres  ftr  tbe 
purpose.  lfr.B.began  with  the  frst  node  .'he 
might  end  with  the  second. 

Disclaiming  every  thing  temporary  or  imiffiou 
in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  constitatioB  m  n 
important  pomt — ^referrini^  to  his  labors  tvotj 
years  ago  for  the  elucidation  of  his  iDotiret- 
despising  all  pursuit  after  oflloe,  high  or  lov--- 
detesting  all  dreumventioii,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement— anxious  to  restore  our  eledioos  to 
their  pristine  purity  and  dignity— and  befiering 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be  tlie  ooly 
safe  and  pure  authority  for  the  selection  as  ytO 
as  election  of  the  fint  officers  of  the  r^biie, 
— he  confidently  sulnnitted  his  propontioo  to 
the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  aalnd  for  H  the 
indulgent  consideration  which  waa  due  to  the 
gravity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sulgect 

Mr.  B.  then  ofl^ed  his  amendment,  vhkh 
was  unanimously  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  haporlaBt 
proposition : 

*^Re8ohed  by  the  Senate  astdBnm  cfR^t 
resematxvee  <f  the  Umied  StaUe  ^America 
in  Congrett  amembUd^  two4kM»  ^_M 
£fotises  conctimtVt  Tlui^  ^le  foUowiogsBeBd- 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stalei 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  leTeni 
States,  which,  iHien  ratified  hj  the  legislanrcf 
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of  thrae^onrths  of  the  States,  sludl  be  Tilid  to 
ill  intents  and  purposee  as  part  <^  the  oonati- 
tution: 

'"That,  hereafter,  the  President  and  Tice- 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  he  chosen 
b/  the  people  of  the  respectiTe  States,  in  the 
maimer  following :  Each  State  shall  be  divided, 
by  the  legislatiixe  thereol^  into  districts,  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatiTes  to  whidi  such  State  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Oongreas  (^  the  United  States ;  the 
aid  districts  to  l^  composed  of  cootig;QOua  ter^ 
ritorjr,  and  to  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an 
equal  number  of  persons,  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented under  the  constitution,  and  to  be  laid  o£^ 
for  the  first  time,  immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  afterwards,  at  ttie 
session  of  the  l^;islature  next  ensuing  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  by  the  Congress 
of  tiie  United  States ;  that^  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  August,  in  the  year  1848,  and  on  the 
Sitae  day  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  the  dti- 
2608  of  each  State  who  possess  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  I^islatures,  shall  meet 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  vote  for  a 
President  and  Vkse-Preeident  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
and  the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  Viee-President  in 
each  district  shall  be  holden  to  have  received 
one  vote ;  wnich  fact  shall  be  immediately  cer- 
tified by  the  governor  of  the  State,  to  each  of 
the  senators  in  Congress  from  such  State,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.   The  Ooi^;ress 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  session  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  1848, 
and  on  the  same  day  on  eveiy  fourth  year  there- 
after; and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
presenoa  of  the  Semite  and  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  shall  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
jotes  shidl  then  be  eounted.    The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President, 
amll  be  President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to 
a  minority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given ; 
but  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  a 
second  election  shall  be  held  on  tne  first  Thurs- 
day in  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensu- 
ing^ between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
numberB  for  the  office  of  President;  whieh 
second  election  shall  be  conducted,  the  result 
certified,  and  the  votes  counted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  first ;  and  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shall 
be  Pveaident.    But,  if  two  or  more  persons 
£hall  have  received  the  greatest  and  an  eoual 
number  of  votes,  at  the  second  election,  tnen 
the  person  who  snail  have  received  the  greatest 
number  of  rotes  in  the  greatest  number  of 
States,  shall  be  Presidents    The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President) 


at  the  first  election,  shall  be  Vioe-Preaident,  if 
such  number  be  equal  to  a  nujority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given :  and,  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  a  second  election  shall 
take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two 
higfa^  numbers  on  the  same  day  tibat  the 
second  election  is  held  for  President ;  and  the 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
Vice-President,  shall  be  Vice-President  But 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  an  equality  of 
votes  between  the  persons  so  voted  for  at  the 
second  election,  then  the  person  having  the 
greatest  nun^ber  of  votes  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  States,  shall  be  Vice-President  But 
when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Vice-President,  and  not  necessary  in  the 
case  ci  President)  then  the  Senate  shall  choose 
a  Vice-President  from  the  persons  having  the 
two  highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  is 
now  prescribed  in  the  constitution." 


CHAPXEB    CXLVI. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SENATE:  WANT  OF 
CONCORD:  NUMEROUS  REJECTIONS  OF  NOM- 
INATIONS 

Ma.  Ttl£r  was  without  a  party.  The  party 
which  elected  him  repudiated  him :  the  demo- 
cratic party  refused  to  receive  him.  His  oofy 
resource  was  to  form  a  l^ler  party,  at  whioh 
he  made  but  little  progress.  The  few  who 
joined  him  from  the  other  parties  were,  most 
of  them,  importunate  for  office;  and  whether 
suoeessfnl  or  not  in  getting  through  the  Senate 
(for  all  seemed  to  get  nominations),  they  lost 
the  moral  force  which  could  aid  him.  The  in- 
cessant  rejection  of  these  nominations,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  whidi  they  were  renewed,  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  presidential  and  senatorial  op- 
pugnation  which  had  no  parallel  up  to  that 
time,  and  of  which  there  has  been  no  example 
since.  Nominations  and  r^ections  flew  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock 
— the  same  nomination,  in  several  instanoes, 
being  three  times  r^ected  in  the  same  day  (as 
it  appears  on  the  journal),  but  within  the  same 
hour,  as  recoUeded  by  actors  in  the  scene. 
Thus :  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1843,  Mr.  Caleb 
Gushing  having  been  nominated  to  the  Senate 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasuryi  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  27  nays  to  19  yeas.  The  nays  were: 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagfoy,  Barrow,  Bayard, 
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Benton,  Berrien,  Thomas  Olajton,  Oonrad, 
Ormfts,  Crittenden,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hnnt- 
ingdon,  Kerr,  Linn,  Mangiun,  Merrick,  Miller, 
Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Spragoe,  Tappan,  White.  This  yote 
was  taken  after  dark  in  the  night  of  the  last  day 
of  the  session.  The  President,  who  according 
to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  attended  in  an 
ante-chamber  ^propriated  to  the  Vice-President, 
immediatelj  sent  back  Mr.  Cushing's  name,  re- 
nominated for  the  same  ofSoe.  He  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  again  by  the  same  27  nays,  and 
with  a  diminution  of  nine  who  had  TOted  for 
him.  Incontinently  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Tyler  returned  with  another  re-nomination 
of  the  same  citizen  for  the  same  ofBce ;  which 
was  immediately  rejected  by  a  rote  of  29  to  2. 
The  two  senators  who  voted  for  him  on  this 
last  trial  were,  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Walker  and 
Cuthbert  The  19  who  voted  for  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  first  trial  were :  Messrs.  Bates,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Choato,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Ful- 
ton, King,  McDufBe,  McRoberte,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, TaUmadge,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright.  The  message  containing 
this  second  re-nomination  was  vmtten  in  such 
haste  and  fluny  that  half  the  name  of  the  nom- 
inee was  left  out  ''I  nominate  CSishing'  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  Walter 
Forward,  resigned,"  was  the  whole  message  ^ 
bat  the  Senate  acted  upon  it  as  it  was,  vrithoiit 
sending  the  message  back  for  rectification,  as 
the  rule  always  has  been  in  the  ease  of  clerical 
mistakes.  These  re-nominations  by  Mr.  Tyler 
were  the  more  noteble  because,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  had  the  datj  of  reporting 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  United  States  Bank 
directors  in  the  time  of  the  ^war^  as  it  was 
called  of  the  government  upon  the  bank,  he  had 
made  the  report  against  President  Jackson  on 
the  re-nomination  of  the  four  government  direc- 
tors (Messrs.  GOpin,  Sullivan,  Wager  and  Mc- 
Eldery),  who  had  been  rejected  for  reporting  to 
the  President,  at  his  request,  the  ill^al  and 
oorrupt  proceedings  of  the  bank  (such  as  were 
more  fhlly  established  by  a  committee  of  the 
stockholders)  \  and  also  voted  against  the  whole 
four  re-nominations. 

The  same  night  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  under- 
went three  rejections  on  a  nomination,  and  two 
re-nomtnations  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  France.  The  first  r^'eo- 


tion  was  by  a  Toto  of  24  to  12— the  second,  26 
to  8-^the  third,  29  to  2.  The  two  yeas  fai  this 
case  were  the  same  as  on  the  thixd  rgeetjon  of 
Mr.  Cashing.  The  yeas  and  nays  m  the  iim 
vote  were^  yeas:  Mfesrs.  Archer,  Bochiiiia 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton^ 
King,  McDufBe,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Walker. 
The  nays:  Messrs.  Bagiby,  Banxnr,  Bcntoo, 
Berrien,  Clayton  (Thomas),  Coor^  CrtfU 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Graham,  HcDdenoiiyHiiBt- 
ingdon,  John  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangum,  Heniek 
Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smiib  of  Isdi- 
ana,  Sprague,  Tappan,  'White,  Woodbridp.  Mr. 
Wise  had  been  nominated  in  the  phoe  of  I^via 
Cass,  Esq.,  rested. 

At  the  ensuing  session  a  rapid  snooesBioDQf 
rejections  of  nominations  took  piaee.  Mr. 
Geoi^  H.  Profit,  of  Indiana,  late  of  the  Bone 
of  Representatives,  was  nominated  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraudiDaiy  to  tk 
Emperor  of  BraiiL  He  had  ben  oonniKiOBed 
in  the  vacation,  and  had  sailed  upon  Usdistiin- 
tion,  drawing  the  usual  outfit  and  qoarters 
salary,  leaving  the  prindpal  part  heUnd,  ^ 
upon  the  presidential  election.  He  was  lot  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  of  Brasil,  and  wh  le- 
jected  by  the  Senate.  Only  e%fat  members 
voted  for  his  confirmation  —  Messrs.  Brecse, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  Kii^  Seaspfe^  Se 
vier.  Walker.  He  had  been  nommsted  in  tbe 
place  of  WiUiam  Hunter,  Esq.,  ex-senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  recalled — %  gentlonan  of  eda» 
tion,  reading^  talent,  and  finished  manaeis  \  aad 
eminently  fit  for  his  plaoe.  It  was  diiBooh  to 
see  in  Mr.  Profit,  intended  to  supersede  bim 
any  cause  for  his  appointment  except  his  ad- 
hesion to  Mr.  Tyler. 

Mr.  David  Henshaw,  of  Massaduifietii)  had 
been  commissioned  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
the  recess,  in  pkoe  of  Mr.  Upshur,  8|ipoiiitod 
Secretary  of  Stato.  He  was  rgected— oalj 
ei^t  senators  voting  for  his  nomination:  tbej 
were :  Messrs.  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Hajweoi 
King,  Semple,  Sevier,  Walker,  Woodbmy.  Hk 
same  fate  attended  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed  in  the  reoesi  Secretary 
at  War,  in  the  phu)e  of  Mr.  J<^  0.  Spcootf. 
resigned.  No  more  than  three  senators  voted 
for  his  confirmation — Messrs.  Haywooc^  Porter 
of  Michigan,  and  Tallmadge.  Mr.  Joha  C. 
Spencer  himself,  nominaled  an  assooiats  jaetiee 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  b 
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the  plfloe  of  Smith  Thompson,  Esq.,  deceased, 
was  also  rejected—- 26  to  21  votes.  The  n^&- 
tiTCB  were:  Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison, 
Banow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Ghoate, 
Clajrton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Eyans,  Foster, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Jamagin, 
Mangmn,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearoe, 
Simmons,  Ti^pan,  Woodbridge. — ^Mr.  Isaac  Hill, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  another  subject  of  sena- 
torial rejection.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
^aee  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  proTisions 
and  clothing  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  fill  a 
racancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  W. 
Goldsborough,  Esq.,  and  rejected  by  a  Tote  of 
25  to  11.  The  negatiyes  were :  Messrs.  Allen, 
Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Clayton  (Thomas), 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Eyans,  Foster,  Huntingdon, 
Jamagin,  Mangum,  Merridc,  Morehead,  Pearoe, 
Stuiigeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White.— Mr.  Cush- 
ing  was  nominated  at  the  same  session  for  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  enyoy  extraordinary 
to  China,  the  proceedings  on  which  haye  not 
been  made  public 


CHAPTER    CXLVII. 

MB.  TYLEB'S  LAST  MESSAGE  TO  CONOBESa 

TxzAS  was  the  prominent  topic  of  this  message, 
and  presented  in  a  way  to  haye  the  effect,  what- 
eyer  may  haye  been  the  intent,  of  inflaming  and 
exasperating,  instead  of  soothing  and  conciliat- 
'ing  Mexico.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a^d  was  now  officially  what  he 
had  been  all  along  actually,  the  master  spirit  in 
all  that  related  to  Texas  annexation.  Of  the 
interests  concerned  in  the  late  attempted  nego- 
tiation, one  large  interest,  both  actiye  and  pow- 
erfol,  was  for  war  with  Mexico— not  for  the 
sake  of  the  war,  but  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
would  follow  it,  and  by  which  their  Texas  scrip 
and  Texas  land,  now  worth  but  little,  would 
become  of  great  yalue.  Kmther  Mr.  Tyler  nor 
Mr.  Calhoun  were  among  these  speculators,  but 
their  most  acUye  supporters  were;  and  these 
supporters  gaye  the  spirit  in  which  the  Texas 
moyement  was  conducted;  and  in  this  spirit 
the  message,  in  ail  that  related  to  the  point,  was 
oonceiyed.    The  imperious  notification  giyen  at 


the  last  session  to  cease  the  war,  was  repeated, 
with  equal  arrogance,  and  with  an  intimation 
that  the  United  States  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  Texas,  if  it  went  on.    Thus : 

"In  my  last  annual  messaffe,  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  make  known  to  Congress,  in  terms 
both  plain  and  emphatic,  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  war  which  Yas  so  long  existed  between 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  and  whic^  since  the  battie 
of  San  Jacinto,  has  consisted  utogether  of  pre- 
datory incursions,  attended  by  circumjstanoes 
reyolting  to  humanity.  I  repeat  now,  what  I 
then  said,  that,  after  e%ht  years  of  feeble  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  recoyer  Texas,  it  was  time 
that  the  war  should  haye  ceased." 

This  was  not  the  language  for  one  nation  to 
hold  towards  another,  nor  would  such  haye  been 
held  towards  Mexico,  except  from  her  inabili^ 
to  help  herselj^  and  our  desire  to  get  a  chance 
to  make  a  treaty  of  acquisitions  with  her.  The 
message  goes  on  to  say,  ^Mexico  has  no  right 
to  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  worldy  by  urging 
any  longer  a  useless  and  fruitless  contest.^^ 
Very  imperious  language  that,  but  entirely  un- 
founded in  the  facts.  Hostilities  had  ceased  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  upon  an  armistice  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  and  peace 
with  Mexico  was  immediate  and  certain  when 
Mr.  Tyler's  goyemment  effected  the  breach  and 
termination  of  the  armistice  by  the  Texas  nego- 
tiations, and  by  lending  detachments  of  the 
army  and  nayy  to  President  Houston,  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  Texas.  This  interposition, 
and  by  the  lawless  and  dandestine  loan  of 
troops  and  ships,  to  procure  a  rupture  of  the 
armvstice,  and  preyent  the  peace  which  Mexico 
and  Texas  were  on  the  point  of  making^  was  one 
of  the  most  reyolting  circumstances  in  all  this 
Texas  intrigue.  Thus  presenting  a  defiant  as- 
pect to  Mexico,  the  President  recommended  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  upon  an  act 
of  Congress,  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  and 
under  the  clanse  in  the  constitution  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  admit  new  States.  Thus, 
a  great  constitutienal  point  was  gained  by  those 
who  had  opposed  and  defeated  the  annexation 
treaty.  By  tiiat  mode  of  annexation  the  treaty- 
making  power — the  President  and  Senate- 
made  the  acquisition :  by  the  mode  now  recom- 
mended the  legislatiye  authority  was  to  do  it 

The  renuunder  of  the  message  presents  notb- 
ing  to  be  noted,  except  the  congratulations  of 
the  President  upon  the  restoration  of  the  federal 
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eorrency  to  what  he  called  a  Bound  state,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  solid  state — ^fi>r  it  had  be- 
come gold  and  silver;  and  his  equal  felicitsr 
tions  upon  the  equalisation  of  the  exchanges 
(which  had  never  been  unequal  between  those 
who  had  money  to  exchange),  saying  that  ex- 
change was  now  only  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  gold.  That  had  been  the 
ctae  always  with  those  who  had  gold;  and  what 
had  been  called  inequalities  of  exchange  before, 
vras  nothing  but  the  diflferent  degrees  of  the 
depreciation  of  different  bank  notes.  But  what 
the  President  did  not  note,  but  which  all  others 
obeeryed,  was  the  obrious  fiict,  that  this  resto- 
ration and  equalization  were  attained  without 
any  of  the  remedies  which  he  had  been  prescribe 
mg  for  four  years !  without  any  of  those  Fiscal 
Institutes — ^Fiscal  Corporations — ^Fiscal  Agents 
— or  Fiscal  Exchequers,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
scribing for  four  years.  It  was  the  effect  of  the 
gold  bill,  and  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  attempts  to  make  a  national 
currency  of  paper  money. 


CHAPTER    CXLVIII. 

UIOIBLATIYSADMISSIOV  OF  TKXAfi  INTO  THE 
VmOS  AS  A  8TAT& 

A  JOINT  resolution  was  early  brought  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

'  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  terri- 
tory properly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonginjg  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  he 
erect^  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  Texasw  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 
to  be  aaopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  And,  that  the  foreeoing  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  folk>wing  condi- 
ttons,  and  with  the  following  guarantees : 

*'  First.  Said  SUte  to  be  formed,  subject  to 
thd  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all  ques- 
tions of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other 
governments;  and  the  constitution  thereof^ 
with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the 
people  of  said  repubUc  of  Texas,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


to  be  laid  before  Conpess  for  its  final  actka, 
on  or  before  the  1st  £iy  of  January,  1846. 

<<  Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  tbe 
Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  Stitei  ill 
puUie  «^i<W*i  fortificatioos,  bairacks,  porta  tad 
harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  mapuriaeB. 
arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  property  lad 
means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence  htkm- 
ing  to  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  tU 
the  public  fbnda,  debts,  taxes,  and  duea  of  eioy 
kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and  owing 
said  republic;  and  shall  also  retam  all  the 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  withia 
its  limits,  to  be  apfHied  to  the  paymeBtoTtte 
ddl>t8  and  liabilities  of  said  republic  ofTem; 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  alter  disdnisiag 
said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  ire  sad 
debts  Mid  liaoilities  to  become  a  chaise  upea 
the  govenmieDt  of  the  United  States. 

^  Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  aae,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  sud 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  mnh- 
tion,  may  hereafter  by  the  consent  of  ■ttdptete, 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof  wUeb 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  tne  pre- 
visions of  the  federal  constitution.  And  sad 
States  as  may  be  foniied  out  of  that  portioD  of 
said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  desRCS 
thirty  minutes  norai  latitude,  commonbkBOVi 
as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  id* 
mitted  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  ^'^i 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  adnuiskn 
may  desire ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  isdnll 
be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  sod 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  intoha- 
tary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  pro* 
hibited." 


To  understand  the  third,  and  last 
of  this  resolve^  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  by  the  trea^  of  181ft, 
which  retroceded  that  province  to  Spain, ««« 
extended  north  across  the  Red  River,  aod*- 
tirely  to  the  Arkansas  River;  and  folkmins 
that  river  up  to  the  37th,  the  SSth,  and  avnta* 
ally  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude;  so thit 
all  this  part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  U 
degrees  30  nunutes,  came  within  the  leiBS  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  Ime  prohibiting  sUreiy 
north  <^  that  line.  Here  then  was  an  namij 
— slave  territory,  and  free  territory  within  ihf 
same  State;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Coogn* 
to  provide  for  each  aocordin^y:  anditwaadoaa 
The  territory  lying  south  of  that  oooipnnM 
line  might  become  free  or  slave  States  as  the 
inbabitante  should  dedde:  the  States  to  bs 
formed  out  of  the  territory  north  of  it  were  la 
be  bound  by  the  compromise:  and  lest  asf 
question  should  arise  on  that  point  in 
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qneaoe  of  Texas  haying  been  nnder  a  fi>r6$g;n 
domixiion  sinoe  the  line  was  established,  it  was 
expressly  re-enacted  by  this  danse  of  the  reso- 
lotion,  and  in  the  predse  words  of  the  Bfissonri 
oomproinise  act  Thus  framed,  and  made  clear 
in  its  proYisions  in  respect  to  slsTery,  the  reso- 
lutions, after  ample  discussion,  were  passed 
through  the  House  by  a  good  minority — 120  to 
97.    The  affirmatiTes  were: 

'^  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  John  B.  Ashe, 
Ardiibald  Atkinson,  Thomas  H.  Bi^ly,  James 
£.  Belser,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  Kaw^rd  J. 
Blade,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Julius 
W.  BlackwelL  Gustarus  M.  Bower,  James  B. 
BowUn,  linn  JSoyd,  Ridiard  Brodhead,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown. 
Edmund  Burke,  Armistead  Burt,  George  Alfrea 
Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Shepherd  Carey,  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Coapman,  Absalom 
H.  ChappelL  Duncan  L.  ClinclL  James  G.  Clinton, 
Howell  Cobb,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross,  Alyan 
Cttllom,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  John  W.  Dayis.  John 
B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  James  Dellet,  Stepnen  A. 
Douglass,  George  C.  Dromgool,  Alexander  Dun- 
can, Chesselden  Ellis,  Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Orlando 
B.  Ficklin.  Henry  D.  Foster,  Richard  French, 
George  Fuller,  William  H.  Hammett  Hugh  A. 
HaialBon,  Samuel  Hays,  Thomas  J.  Henley, 
Isaac  £.  Holmes,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  George  W. 
Hopkins^  George  S.  Houston.  Edmund  W.  Hu- 
baid,  William  S.  Hubbell,  James  M.  Hughes, 
Charles  J.  IngersoU,  John  Jameson,  Caye  John- 
eon,  Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones.  An- 
drew Kennedy,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  Aloee  La- 
branch&  Moses  G.  Leonard.  William  Lucas, 
John  H.  Lmnpkin,  Lucius  Lyon,  William  C. 
McCanslen,  William  B.  Maclay,  John  A.  Mc- 
Clemand,  Felix  G.  McConnel,  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Dowell, James  J.  McKay,  James  Bfathews, 
Joseph  Morris,  Isaac  £.  Morse.  Henry  C.  Mur- 

ey,  Willoughby  Newton,  Moses  Norris^jr., 
»bert  Dale  Owen,  William  Parmenter,  Wil- 
liam W.  Payne,  Jolm  Pettit,  Joseph  H.  Peyton, 
Emery  D.  Potter,  Zadock  Pratt,  Dayid  S.  Reid, 
James  H.  Relfe^  R.  Barnwell  Bhett,  John  Bit- 
ter, Robert  W.  Roberts,  Jeremiah  Russell, 
Bomnlus  M.  Saunders,  William  T.  Senter, 
Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Samuel  Simons.  Richard 
F.  Simpson^  John  SlideU,  John  T.  Smithy 
Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Alexandier  H.  Stephens,  John  Stewart  William 
H.  Styles.  James  W.  Stone,  Alfred  P.  Stone, 
Selah  B.  Strong,  George  Sykes.  William  Taylor, 
Jacob  Thomson,  John  W.  Tibbatts,  Tilghman 
M.  Tudcer,  John  B.  Weller,  John  Wentwortb, 
Joseph  A.  Woodward,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Wil- 
liam  L.  Yancey,  Jacob  S.  Yost" 

Members  from  the  slaye  and  free  States  yoted 
fbr  these  resolutions,  and  thereby  asserted  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slayery  in 


territorieB,  and  to  prohibit  or  preyent  it  as  they 
pleased,  and  also  exercised  the  right  each  way 
— forbidding  it  one  side  of  a  Une,  and  leaying  it 
optional  with  the  State  on  the  other— and  not 
only  acknowledging  the  yalidity  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  but  enforcing  it  by  a  new 
enactma.t;  and  without  this  enactment  eyery 
one  saw  that  the  slayeiy  institution  would  oome 
to  the  Arkansas  Riyer  in  latitude  37,  and  38, 
and  eyen  42.    The  yote  was,  therefore,  an  abo- 
lition of  the  institotion  legally  existing  between 
these  two  lines,  and  done  in  the  formal  and 
sacred  manner  of  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
Statd,  as  a  condition  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union.    One  hundred  and  twenty  members  of 
the  House  of  RejMesentatiyes  yoted  in  fkyor  of 
these  resolutions,  and  thereby  both  asserted, 
and  exercised  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  slayery  in  territories,  and  to  abolish  it 
therein  when  it  pleased :  of  the  97  yoting  against 
the  resolution,  not  one  did  so  from  any  objection 
to  that  power.    The  resolutions  came  down  from 
the  Department  of  State,  and  corresponded  with 
the  recommendation  in  the  President's  message. 
Sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  this 
joint  resolution  found  a  leading  friend  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  delighted 
with  eyery  part  of  it,  and  espedally  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  in 
the  part  where  it  might  otherwise  hare  been 
invalidated  by  the  Texian  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, and  which  thus  extinguished  for  eyer  the 
slayery  question  in  the  United  States.    In  this 
sense  he  sud: 

^  He  was  pleased  with  it,  again,  because  H 
settled  the  question  of  slavery.  These  resolu- 
tions went  to  re-establish  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, b^  fixing  a  line  within  which  slavery 
was  to  be  in  future  confined.  That  controversy 
had  nearly  shaken  this  Union  to  its  centre  in 
an  earlier  and  better  period  of  our  history ;  but 
this  compromise,  should  it  be  now  re-established, 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  dangers 
hereafter.  Should  this  question  be  now  left 
open  for  one  or  two  years,  the  countiy  could 
be  involved  in  nothing  but  one  perpetual  strug- 
gle. We  should  witness  a  feverish  excitement 
in  the  public  mind ;  parties  would  divide  on  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  question  of  abolition ; 
and  the  irritation  might  reach  such  an  extreme 
as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union  itself. 
But  close  it  now,  and  it  would  be  closed  for 
eyer. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  he  antidpated  no  time  when  the 
country  would  ever  desire  to  stretch  its  limits 
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beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  and^  such  beine  the 
case,  ought  any  fticnd  of  the  Union  to  demre  to 
see  this  question  kft  open  any  longer?  Wis 
it  desirable  again  to  have  the  Missouri  question 
brought  homo  to  the  neople  to  goad  tneni  to 
fury  7  That  question  between  the  two  great 
interests  in  our  country  had  been  well  discussed 
and  well  decided ;  and  feom  that  moment  Mr. 
B.  had  set  down  his  foot  on  the  solid  ground 
then  established,  and  there  he  would  kt  the 
question  stand  for  ever.  Who  could  complain 
of  the  terms  of  that  compromise  ? 

""It  was  then  settled  that  north  of  36?  SO' 
slavery  should  be  for  ever  prohibited.  The  same 
line  was  fixed  upon  in,  the  resolutions  recently 
received  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  now 
before  us.  The  bill  fW>m  the  House  fer  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  territorial  government  in  Orcr 
gon  excluded  slavery  altogether  from  that  vast 
country.  How  vain  were  the  fears  entertained 
in  some  quarters  of  the  country  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  ever  be  able  to  control  the 
Union!  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feurs 
entertained  in  the  south  and  south-west  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  abolitionists,  were 
not  less  unfounded  and  vain.  South  of  the 
compromise  line  of  36^  30'  the  States  within  the 
limits  of  Texas  applying  to  come  into  the  Union 
were  left  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
would  permit  slavery  within  their  limits  or  not 
^d  under  this  free  permission,  he  believed, 
with  Mr.  Clay  (in  his  letter  on  the  subject  or 
annexation),  that  if  Texas  should  be  divided 
into  five  States,  two  only  of  them  would  be 
slaveholding,  and  three  free  States.  The  de- 
scendants of  torrid  AtVica  delighted  in  the 
meridian  rays  of  a  burning  sun ;  they  basked 
and  rejoiced  in  a  degree  of  heat  which  enervated 
and  would  destroy  the  white  man.  The  low- 
lands of  Texas,  therefore,  where  they  raised 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  indigo,  was  the 
natural  region  for  the  slave.  But  north  of  San 
Antonio,  wliere  the  soil  and  climate  were  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye.  com.  and  cattle,  the 
climate  was  exactly  adaptea  to  tne  white  man 
of  the  North ;  there  he  could  labor  for  himself 
without  risk  or  injury.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  three  out  of  the  five  new  Texian 
States  would  be  free  States — certainly  they 
would  be  so, '  if  they  but  willed  it.  Mr.  B. 
was  willing  to  leave  that  question  to  themselves, 
as  they  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
He  had  no  apprehensions  of  the  result.  With 
that  feature  m  the  bill,  as  it  came  fi'om  the 
House,  he  was  perfectly  content ;  and,  whatever 
bill  might  ultimately  pass,  he  trusted  this  would 
be  made  a  condition  in  it^' 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  senatorial  ser- 
vice that  Mr.  Buchanan  crowned  his  long,  devo- 
tion to  the  Missouri  compromise  by  celebrating 
its  re-enactment  where  it  had  been  abrogated, 
taking  a  stand  upon  it  as  the  solid  ground  on 


which  the  Union  rested,  and  iiitoking  a  perpe- 
tuity of  duration  for  it. 

This  resolution,  thus  adopted  by  the  Hone, 
would  make  the  admission  a  legidatife  act,  but 
in  the  ojunion  of  many  members  of  the  Senate 
that  was  only  a  step  in  the  right  directioD :  an- 
other in  their  opinion  required  to  be  taken:  ud 
that  was  to  combine  the  treaty-making  power 
with  4t — ^the  Congress  taking  the  imtialiTe  in 
the  question,  and  the  PresidBnt  and  Semte 
finishing  it  by  tresfy,  as  done  in  tbe  cue  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  With  tins  Tier  Mr. 
Benton  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  oomminionen 
to  treat  for  annexation,  and  so  worded  u  to 
authorize  negotiations  with  Mexico  at  the  ame 
time,  and  get  her  acquiescence  to  the  afiemtiGB 
in  the  settlement  of  boundaries  with  her.  Hii 
bill  was  in  these  terms : 

^  That  a  State,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  pie- 
sent  republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  ud 
boundimes,  and  with  two  representatives  io 
Congress  until  the  next  aj^rtionmentof  rir- 
sentation,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Umoo  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  admission,  and  the  cesaioB  of  the 
remaining  Texian  territory  to  the  United  Stitas 
shall  be  aereed  upon  by  the  govenment  </ 
Texas  and  tne  United  States. 

"Sjec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enade(k  Hoc 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  doEbrB  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  de6tj 
the  expenses  of  missiona  and  n^tiations  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admissioo  tod  ces- 
sion, either  by  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  PresideBt  nsT 
direct." 

In  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Benton  smT: 

<*I'.  was  a  copy,  substantially,  of  the  bOl 
which  he  had  previously  offered,  vith  tbe 
omission  of  all  the  terms  and  oonditioos  wluch 
that  bill  contained.  He  had  been  indooedto 
omit  all  these  conditions  because  of  the  diffi* 
culty  of  agreeing  upota  them,  and  becanse  it  w«i 
now  clear  that  whatever  bill  was  passed  npea 
the  subject  of  Texas,  the  execntion  of  it  most  de^ 
volve  upon  the  new  President^  who  had  becBJort 
elected  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  this  obJMt 
He  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  was  wiuiag 
to  trust  the  question  of  terms  and  conditioes  to 
his  untrammelled  discretion,  certain  thst  he 
would  do  the  best  that  he  oould  for  the  saoccn 
of  the  object,  the  harmony  of  the  UnioB.sDd 
the  peace  and  honor  of  the  coonUy. 

" The  occasion  is  an  extraordinairooe,  sod 
requires  an  extraordinary  mission.  The  rohta- 
taiy  union  of  two  independent  nations  is  a  raif 
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ooccmneoce,  and  is  worthy  to  be  sttended  bj 
erery  circomstance  which  lends  it  jdignity,  pro- 
motes its  success,  and  makes  it  satisnctoiy. 
When  England  and  Scotland  were  united,  at  the 
eonunencemeot  of  the  last  centoiy,  no  less  than 
thirly-one  commissioners  were  employed  to 
agree  upon  the  terms;  and  the  terms  they 
agreed  upon  receiVed  the  Sanction  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  completed  a 
union  which  had  been  in  yain  attempted  for  one 
hundred  years.  Eztraordmary  missions,  na- 
tionally constituted,  haye  seyeral  times  been  re- 
sorted to  in  our  own  country,  and  always  with 
public  approbation,  'Whether  successful  or  not 
The  first  Mr.  Adams  sent  Marshall,  Qenr,  and 
Pinckney  to  the  French  directory  in  1798 :  Mr. 
Jefferson  sent  EUsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray  to 
the  French  consular  government  of  1800 :  Mr. 
Madison  sent  Adams,  Bayard,  Gallatin,  Clay, 
and  Russell  to  Ghent  in  1814.  All  these  mis- 
sions, and  others  which  might  be  named,  were 
nationally  constituted-r-composed  of  eminent 
citizens  taken  from  each  political  party,  and  from 
different  sections  of  the  Union ;  and,  of  course, 
all  favorable  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
employed.  An  occasion  has  occurred  which,  in 
my  opinion,-  lequifes  a  mission  similarly  consti- 
tuted— OS  numerous  as  the  missions  to  Paris  or 
to  Ghent — and  composed  of  citizens  from  both 
political  parties,  and  from  the  non-slaveholding 
as  well  as  the  slaveholding  States;  Sudi  a  com- 
mission could  hardly  &il  to  be  suooessfhl,  not 
merely  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  union, 
but  in  agreeing  upon  terms  which  would  be  sat- 
is&ctoiy;  to  the  people  and  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries.  And  here,  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension and  the  appearance  of  disrespect 
where  the  contrary  is  felt,  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  now  in  Texas  as  the  charge  of  the 
United  States,  is,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  fit 
and  proper  to  be  one  of  the  envoys  extraordinary 
an^  ministers  plenipotentiary  which  my  bill 
contemplates. 

^  In  withdrawing  from  my  bill  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation,  I  do  not  withdraw  them  from 
the  consideration  of  those  who  may  direct  the 
negotiation.  I  expect  them  to  be  considered, 
and,  as  fiur  as  ju^d  proper,  to  be  acted  on. 
The  compromise  principle  between  slave  and 
non-^veholding  territory  is  sanctioned  by  the 
TOte  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  country.  In  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  bill,  I  do  not  withdraw  it  from 
the  consideration  of  the  President:  I  only  leave 
Mm  free  and  untrammelled  to  do  the  best  he 
can  for  the  harmony  of  the  Union  on  a  delicate 
and  embarrassing  point. 

"  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  the  annexation  is 
judged  to  be  unnecessary,  but  no  one  judges  her 
assent  to  a  new  boundary  line  to  be  unneces- 
sary :  no  one  judges  it  unnecessary  to  preserve 
her  commerce  and  good  will ;  and,  therefore, 
every  consideration  of  self-interest  and  national 


policT  requires  a  fiur  effort  to  be  made  to  settle 
this  boundary  and  to  preserve  this  trade  and 
friendship ;  and  I  shall  consider  all  this  as  re- 
maining just  as  fully  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  if  submitted  to  him  in  a  bill. 

"  The  bill  which  I  now  offer  is  the  same  which 
I  have  presented  heretofore,  divested  of  its  oon- 
ditioBS,  and  committing  the  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  to  accomplish  theolgect 
in  the  best  way  that  he  can,  and  either  n^otiate 
a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  to 
agree  upon  articles  of  union  to  be  submitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  deem  this  the 
best  way  of  proceeding  under  every  aspect  It 
is  the  safest  way ;  for  it  will  settle  all  questions 
beforehand,  and  leave  no  nest-eggs  to  hatch  fu- 
ture disputes.  It  is  the  most  speedy  way ;  for 
commissioners  conferring  hce  to  face  will  come 
to  conclusions  much  sooner  than  two  delibera- 
tive bodies  sitting  in  two  different  countries,  at 
near  two  thousand  miles  apart,  and  interchan^ng 
cat^orical  propositions  in  the  shape  of  law.  It 
is  the  most  satisftctory  way ;  for  whatever  sudi 
a  oomnussion  should  agree  upon,  would  stand 
the  best  chance  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  It  is  the  most  respectful  way  to 
TexaS)  and  the  mode  for  which  she  has  shown 
a  decided  preference.  She  has  twice  sent  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary here  to  treat  with  us;  and  the  actual 
President,  Mr.  Jones,  has  authentically  declared 
his  willingness  to  engage  in  further  negotiations. 
Ministers  sent  to  confer  and  agree — to  consult 
and  to  harmonize — is  much  more  respectful 
than  the  transnussion,  by  mall  or  messenger,  of 
an  inflexible  proposition,  in  the  shape  of  law,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  precise  words  in 
which  we  send  it.  In  every  point  of  view,  the 
mode  which  I  propose  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best ;  and  as  its  execution  will  devolve  upon  a 
President  just  elected  by  the  people  with  a  view 
to  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting 
it  to  him,  armed  with  full  power,  and  untram- 
melled with  terms  and  conditions." 


It  was  soon  ascertained  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  joint  resolution  ih>m  the  House  could  not 
pass — that  unless  combined  with  negotiation,  it 
would  be  rejected.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
then  proposed  to  join  the  two  together — the  bill 
of  Mr.  Benton  and  the  resolution  from  the 
House — ^with  a  clause  referring  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  to  act  under  them  as  he 
deemed  best.  It  being  then  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  new  President  arrived  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  act  immediately ;  and  it  being  fdOj 
believed  that  the  execution  of  the  bill  was  to 
be  left  to  him,  the  conjunction  was  favored  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  his  friends ;  and  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Walker  was  agreed  to.    The 
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bill  was  added  as  an  amendment,  and  then  the 
whole  was  passed— although  by  a  dose  vote — 
27  to  25.  The  yeas  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Ash- 
ley, Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese, 
Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,%  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger,  John* 
son,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Kiles,  Semple, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
— 27.  The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Eyans,  Foster.  Francis, 
Huntington,  Jamagin,  Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Pearoe,  Phelps,  Porter,  RiTes,  Simmons, 
Upham,  White,  Woodbridge— 25.  The  resolve 
of  the  House  was  thus  paswd  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  validity  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
asserted,  and  its  re-enactment  effected  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House.  But  the  amend- 
ment required  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  House 
for  its  concurrence  in  that  particular,  which  was 
found  to  increase  the  favor  of  the  measure — an 
addition  of  thirty-six  being  added  to  the  afiSr- 
mative  vote.  Carried  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  ap- 
proval, or  disapproval,  it  was  immediately  ap- 
proved by  him,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun),  who  even 
claimed  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  a  triumph 
of  his  own.  And  so  the  executive  government, 
in  the  persons  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
added  their  sanction  to  the  validity  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  and  the  full  power  of 
Congress  which  it  exercised,  to  permit  or  abolish 
slavery  in  territories.  This  was  the  month  of 
March,  1845 — so  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  establishment  of  that  compromise  line,  the 
dogmas  of  *^  squatter  sovereignty  "-^^^  no  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories"— and  ^the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  consti- 
tution," had  not  been  invented.  The  discovery 
of  these  dogmas  was  reserved  for  a  later  period, 
and  a  more  heated  state  of  the  public  mind. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
had  undergone  all  its  formalities,  and  became  a 
law  on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  March ;  the 
second  was  Sunday,  and  a  dies  non.  Congress 
met  on  Monday  for  the  last  day  of  its  existence ; 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  members  to 
hear  that  the  actual  President  had  assumed  the 
execution  of  the  act  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Texas — had  adopted  the  legislative  clause— 
and  sent  it  off  by  a  special  messenger  for  the 


adoption  of  Texas.  It  was  then  sees  thtt 
some  senators  had  been  cheated  oat  of  their 
votes,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  act  throq^ 
the  Senate  had  been  procured  by  a  finni  At 
least  five  of  the  senators  who  voted  affinni* 
tively  would  have  voted  against  the  reedhh 
tions  of  the  House,  if  Mr.  Benton's  biU  had  not 
been  added,  and  if  it  had  not  been  bdiered  tbt 
the  execution  of  the  act  would  be  left  to  the 
new  President,  and  that  he  would  adopt  Mr. 
Benton's.  The  possibility  of  a  contraiy  ooone 
had  been  considered,  and,  as  it  was  beUered. 
fully  guarded  against  Several  senaion  lad 
some  citizens  conversed  with  Mr.  Polk,  fhea  ia 
the  city,  and  received  his  assurance  thit  hi 
would  act  on  Mr.  Benton's  propositioD,  tod  i& 
carrying  it  into  effect  would  nominatp  for  tte 
negotiation  a  national  commission,  composed  of 
safe  and  able  men  of  both  parties,  sadi  as  Mr. 
Benton  had  suggested.  Among  those  who  thm 
conversed  with  Mr.  Polk  were  two  (smtor 
Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  Francis  P.  BUr,  Esq.,  of 
Washington  City),  who  published  the  revolt  of 
their  conversations,  and  the  importance  of  rbidi 
requires  to  be  stated  in  their  own  words:  vhieh 
is  here  done.  Mr.  Tappan,  writing  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  ^venii^  Post,  saje: 

''When  the  joint  resolution  dedaring  the 
terms  on  which  Congress  will  admit  Tezu  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  was  before  the  Senate,  H 
was  soon  found  that  a  number  of  the  democratic 
members  who  were  ftivorable  to  the  admissice 
of  Texas,  would  vote  against  that  resoktioQ. 
I  was  one  of  them.  In  this  stage  of  the  matter 
it  was  proposed,  that  instead  of  rejeetfni;  the 
House  resolution,  we  should  amend  it  bj  adding. 
as  an  alternative  proposition,  the  suhstanoe  oi 
Mr.  Benton's  bill  to  obtain  Texas  by  negotiatMB. 
Mr.  Polk  was  in  the  city ;  it  was  uodentood 
that  he  was  veiy  anxious  that  Congress  should 
act  on  the  subject  before  he  came  mto  office , 
it  was  also  understood  that  the  proposition  to 
amend  the  House  resolution  originate  with  Mr. 
Polk.  IthadbeensueKested,that,ifwedidfO 
amend  the  resolution,  Mr.  Calhoun  woald  send 
off  the  House  resolution  to  Texas,  and  so  en- 
deavor to  forestall  the  action  of  Mr.  P^lk ;  hvt 
Mr.  McDuffie,  his  ftiend,  havii^  met  this  sot 
gestion  by  the  declaration  that  he  wouM  not 
have  the  'audacity'  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  vis 
no  more  thought  of  One  difficulty  rnuaioed 
and  that  was  the  danger  of  putting  it  into  the 
power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  submit  the  House  rewln- 
tion  to  Texas.  We  understood,  indeed,  that  he 
intended  to  submit  the  Senate  propositiaa  to 
that  government ;  but,  without  being  satisfied 
that  he  would  do  this,  I  would  not  vote  for  the 
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iwoldtion,  and  it  was  well  MoerUined  that, 
wiUioat  my  vote,  it  oouM  not  pass.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, who  had  voted  with  me,  and  was  opposed 
to  the  House  resolution,  undertook  to  converse 
with  Mr.  Polk  on  the  saUect,  and  did  so.  He 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  authorized  hy 
Mr.  Polk  to  say  to  myself  and  other  senators, 
that,  if  we  codd  pass  the  resolution  with  the 
amendment  proposed  to  be  made,  he  would  not 
use  the  House  resolution,  but  would  suumit  the 
Senate  amendment  as  the  sole  proposition  to 
Texas.  Upon  this  assurance  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Walker,  cont^ning 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Benton's  bill,  and  voted 
for  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute 
book." 

Mr.  Frands  P.  Blair,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Tappan,  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Polk  at 
a  different  time,  gives  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect: 

*^When  the  rvsolutami  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
would  fail  in  that  oody.  Benton,  Bagby,  Dix, 
Hajwood,  and  as  I  understood,  you  uso^  were 
<^po6ed  to  this  naked  proposition  of  annexa- 
tioo),  which  neoessarily  brought  with  it  the  war 
in  which  Texas  was  engaged  with  Mexico.  All 
had  determined  to  adhere  to  the  bill  submitted 
hj  OoL  Benton,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  arrange  the  terma  of  annexation  with 
Texas^and  to  make  the  attempt  to  render  its 
aooession'to  our  Union  as  palatable  as  possible 
to  Mexico  before  its  consunmiation.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  point  might  be  effected  by  giving 
(as  has  been  done  in  the  late  treaty  of  peaoe^  a 
pecuniary  consideratioa,  fully  equivalent  in  value 
for  the  territory  desired  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  which  Texas  could  iustly  assert  any  title. 
The  Senate  had  been  polled,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  any  two  of  the  democratic  senators 
who  were  opposed  to  Brown's  resolntioni  whidi 
had  passed  the  House,  could  defeat  it — ^the 
whole  whig  party  preferring  annexation  by  ne« 
g>ti&tion,  upon  Col.  Benton's  plan,  to  that  of 
Brown,  while  the  question  was  thus  peoding, 
I  met  Mr.  Brown  (late  Gkyvemor  of  Tenneaaee. 
then  a  member  of  the  House),  who  sugsestea 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  thebill  of 
GoL  Benton,  preferred  by  the  Senate,  might  be 
hlended,  maxing  the  latter  an  alternative,  and 
baying  the  President  elect  (who  alone  would 
hate  time  to  consummate  the  measure),  to  act 
^der  one  or  the  other  at  his  discretion.  I  told 
Mr.  Brown  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
democratic  senators  opposed  to  the  resolution 
of  the  House,  and  who  had  its  fate  la  their 
^ds,  would  consent  to  this  arrangement, 
^nless  they  were  satisfied  in  advance  oy  Mr. 
Polk  that  the  commission  and  negotiation  con- 
tempUted  in  Col.  Benton's  plan  would  be  tried, 
heibre  that  of  direct  legislative  annexation  was 


resorted  to.  He  desired  me  to  see  Colonel  Ben- 
ton and  the  friends  of  his  proposition,  submit 
the  suggestions  he  had  made,  and  then  confer 
with  Har.  Polk  to  know  whether  he  would  meet 
their  views.  I  complied ;  and  after  seven!  in- 
terviews with  Messrs.  Haywood,  Dix,  Benton, 
and  others  (Mr.  AUen,  of  Ohio,  using  his  in- 
fluence in  the  same  direction!  finding  that  the 
two  plans  could  be  couplea  and  carried,  if  it 
were  understood  that  the  pacific  project  was 
first  to  be  tried,  I  consulted  the  Prenaeni  elect 
an  the  ntbfect.  In  the  conference  I  had  with 
him,  he  gave  meJfuU  aseurance  that  he  uould 
appoint  a  commigaion^  as  contemplated  in  the 
btU  prepared  by  Col,  Benton,  if  passed  in  con- 
junction wUh  the  House  resolution  as  an  alter' 
ncUive,  In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Polk,  I  told  him  that  the  friends  of  this 
plan  were  solicitous  that  the  commission  should 
oe  filled  ^  distinguished  men  of  both  parties, 
and  that  Uokmel  Senton  had  mentioned  to  me 
the  names  of  Crittenden  and  Wright,  as  of  the 
class  from  which  it  shonld  be  formed.  Mr.  Polk 
responded,  by  declaring  with  an  emphasis, 
^  that  thejirst  men  of  the  country  should  Jill 
the  commission,*  I  communicated  the  result 
of  this  interview  to  Messrs.  Benton,  Dix,  Hay- 
wood &C.  The  two  last  met,  on  appointment, 
to  aoapt  the  phraseology  of  Benton's  bill,  to 
suit  as  an  alternative  for  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  passed,  after  a  very  general 
understanding  of  the  course  which  the  measure 
was  to  take.  Both  Messrs.  Dix  and  Haywood 
told  me  they  had  mterviews  with  Mr.  Polk  on 
the  subject  of  the  communication  I  had  reported 
to  them  from  him,  and  they  were  confirmed  by 
his  immediate  assurance  in  pursuing  the  couibo 
which  they  had  resolved  on  in  consequence  of 
my  representation  of  his  purpose  in  regard  to 
the  point  on  which  their  action  depended.  After 
the  law  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Polk  inaugurated, 
he  ^[>plied  to  Qen.  Dix  (as  I  am  informed  by 
the  latter),  to  urge  the  Senate  to  act  upon  one 
of  the  suspended  cabinet  appointment^  sayins 
that  he  wished  his  adminb^tratlon  organized 
immediately,  as  he  intended  the  instant  recall 
of  the  messisnger  understood  to  have  been  des- 
patched by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  revoke  his  ordera 
given  in  the  last  moments  of  his  power,  to 
thwart  the  design  of  Congress  in  afibnllng  nim 
f  Mr.  Polk)  the  means  of  instituting  a  negotia- 
tion, with  a  view  of  bringing  Texas  peaceably 
into  the  Union." 


All  this  was  peifeetly  satis&etory  with 
spect  to  the  President  elect ;  but  there  might 
be  some  danger  fix>m  the  actual  President,  or 
rather,  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who  had  over  Mr.  Tyler  that  ascendant 
which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  exercise 
over  inferior  minds.  This  danger  was  suggested 
in  debate  in  open  Senate.  It  was  repulsed  as  an 
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impossible  infiunj.  Such  a  dieat  npon  seDiKtofs, 
uid  such  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
new  President,  were  accounted  among  the  im- 
possibilities:  and  Mr.  McDuffie,  a  dose  and 
generous  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  and  replying  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  might  seize  upon  the  act,  and 
execute  it  without  regard  to  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment, not  only  denied  it  for  them,  but  repulsed 
it  in  terms  which  implied  criminality  if  they 
did.  Ho  said  thoy  would  not  have  the  "  auda- 
city "  to  do  it  Mr.  McDuffie  was  an  honorable 
man,  standing  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  assume  to  speak  by  authori^, 
yet  his  indignant  repulse  of  the  suggestion  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  left  the  misgiving 
senators  released  from  apprehension  on  account- 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  possible  conduct.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  also,  who  had  moyed  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  measures,  and  who  was  confidential 
both  with  the  coming  in  and  going  out  Presi- 
dent, assisted  in  allaying  apprehension  in  the 
reason  he  gave  for  opposing  an  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  H.  Foster,  of  Tennessee, 
which,  looking  to  the  President's  adoption  of 
the  negotiating  clause,  requhed  that  he  should 
mdce  a  certain  ^ Btipvdaiion^^  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  another  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt  Mr.  Walker  objected  to  this  proposition, 
saying  it  was  already  in  the  bill,  ^  and  if  the 
President  proceeded  properly  in  the  negotia- 
tion he  would  act  upon  tf."  This  seemed  to 
be  authoritative  that  negotiation  was  to  be  the 
mode,  and  consequentiy  that  Mr.  Benton's  plan 
was  to  be  adopted.  Thus  quieted  in  their  ap- 
prehensions, five  senators  voted  for  the  act  of 
admission,  who  w^uld  not  otherwise  have  done 
80 ;  and  any  two  of  whom  voting  against  it  would 
have  defeated  it  Mr.  Polk  did  not  despatch 
a  messenger  to  recall  Mr.  Tyler's  envoy ;  and 
that  omission  was  the  only  point  of  complaint 
against  him.  Mr.  McDuffie  stood  exempt  from 
all  blame,  known  to  be  an  honorable  man  speak- 
ing from  a  generous  impulsion. 
Thus  was  Texas  indtoporated  into  the  Union 


— ^by  a  deception,  and  by  deluding  five  seoaton 
out  of  their  votes.    It  was  not  a  barrai  fnnd, 
but  one  prolific  of  evil,  and  pregnant  with 
bloody  fruit     It  established,  so  &r  u  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  the  state  of  wir 
with  Mexico:  it  only  wanted  tiie  aoeeptaiiee 
of  Texas  to  make  war  the  complete  1^  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries:  and  that  tempta- 
tioa  to  Texas  was  too  great  to  be  imskd. 
She  desired  annexation  any  way :  and  the  go^ 
emment  of  the  United  States  having  broken  qi 
the  armistice,  and  thwarted  the  peace  prospecti^ 
and  brought  upon  her  tiie  danger  <tf  a  onr  ia* 
vasion,  she  leaped  at  the  chance  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  the  war  on  the  United  States.  TIm 
legislative  proposition  sent  by  Mr.  Tyler  wti 
accepted  :  Texas  became  incorporated  with  the 
United  States :  by  that  incorporation  the  stats 
of  war — the  statue  belli — ^was  estabtished  k- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico:  and  it 
only  became  a  question  of  time  and  cfaanoe, 
when  hostilities  were  to  begin.    Mr.Calhoo^ 
though  the  master  spirit  over  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
the  active  pojrer  in  sending  off  the  propootioB 
to  Texas,  was  not  in  favor  of  war,  and  stUl  be- 
lieved, as  he  did  when  he  made  the  treaty,  that 
the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  a  douceur  of  tea 
millions  in  money,  would  make  her  .rabmit! 
but  there  was  another  interest  all  along  work- 
ing with  him,  and  now  to  supersede  him  la 
influence,  which  was  for  war,  not  as  an  object 
but  as  a  means — as  a  meaos  of  gettii^  a  treaty 
providing  for  claims  and  indemnities,  and  tori- 
torial  acqmsitions.    This  interest,  hyng  hii  ad- 
junct, now  became  independent  of  hini,  tad 
pushed  for  the  war;  but  it  was  his  ooodoci 
that  enabled  this  party  to  act;  and  this  point 
became  one  of  earnest  debate  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Benton  the  year  afterwards;  in  which 
he  was  charged  as  being  the  real  anthor  of  the 
war;  and  in  whidi  Mr.  Benton's  speed  benig 
entirely  historical,  becomes  a  oondeosed  riew  of 
the  whole  Texas  annexation  question;  and  tf 
such,  is  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CXLIX. 

THB  WAB  wmi  MEXICO:  ITS  CAUSE:  CKABOED 
^         OS  THK  OOBrDUCr   OF  MR.   CALHOmT:    MB. 
BENTOITB  BPEEOH. 

Mb.  Benton:  The  senator  from  Soath  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  boldly  made  the  issue 
as  to  the  anthorship  of  this  war,  and  as  boldly 
thrown  the  blame  of  it  npon  the  present  admin- 
istration. On  the  contrary,  I  belieye  himself 
to  be  the  anthor  of  it^  and  will  give  a  part  of  my 
reasons  for  believing  so.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  consider  the  march  to  the  Rio  Qrande  to 
bsre  been  the  caose  of  the  war,  any  more  than 
I  consider  the  British  march  npon  Concord  and 
Lexington  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon 
by  CsBsar  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war  in  Rome.  In  all  these  cases,  I  consider  the 
causes  of  war  as  pre-existing,  and  the  marches 
as  only  the  effect  of  these  causes.  I  consider 
the  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande  as  being  un- 
fortnnatOy  and  certainly  should  have  advised 
against  it  if  I  had  been  consulted,  and  that 
without  the  least  fear  of  HimniSghing  my  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  the  Or^;on  question 
—a  fear  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
says  prevented  him  from  interposing  to  prevent 
the  vrar  which  he  foresaw.  My  opinion  of  Mr. 
Polk — and  experience  in  that  very  Oregon  case 
has  confirmed  it — did  not  authorize  me  to  con- 
jecture that  any  one  would  lose  influence  with 
him  by  giving  him  honest  opinions ;  so  I  would 
have  advised  against  the  march  to  the  Rio 


Grande  if  I  had  been  ecmsuUed.  Nor  do  I  see 
how  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  President's  was 
to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  his  influence  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  That 
question  was  settled  by  us,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Half  the  democratic  senators  went  con- 
trary to  the  President's  opinion,  and  none  of 
them  lost  influence  with  him  on  that  account ; 
and  so  I  can  see  ne  possible  connection  between 
the  fects  of  the  case  and  the  senator's  reason 
for  not  int^ering  to  save  his  country  from  the 
war  which,  he  says,  he  saw.  His  reason  to  me 
is  unintelligible,  inoHnprehensible,  unconnecta- 
ble  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  the  march 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war;  but  the  causes  of  this  event^  like  the 
causes  of  our  own  revolutionary  war,  were  in 
progress  long  before  hostilities  broke  out.  The 
causes  of  this  Mexican  war  were  long  anterior 
to  this  march;  and,  in  fact^ every  circumstance 
of  war  then  existed,  except  the  actual  collision 
of  arms.  Diplomatic  intercourse  had  ceased ; 
commerce  was  destroyed;  fleets  and  armies 
confronted  each  other ;  treaties  were  declared 
to  be  broken ;  the  contingen(y  had  occurred  in 
which  Mexico  had  denounced  the  existence  of 
war ;  the  incorporation  of  Texas,  with  a  Mexi- 
can war  on  her  hands,  had  produced,  in  legal 
contemplation,  the  status  belli  between  the  two 
countries:  and  all  this  had  occurred  before  the 
inarch  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  this  administration,  and  had 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue,  and  which  could  only  receive 
their  solution  from  arms  or  negotiation.     The 
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march  to  the  Rio  Gnuide  brought  on  the  ool- 
liuon  of  arms ;  bat^  bo  Car  from  being  the  cause 
of  the  war,  it  was  itself  the  effect  of  these 
canses.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
the  author  of  those  causes,  and  therefore  the 
author  of  the  war ;  and  this  I  propose  to  show, 
at  present)  by  eridenoe  drawn  from  himself— 
from  his  public  official  acta — ^leaving  all  the  evi- 
dence derired  from  other  sources,  fit>m  priTate 
and  unofficial  acts,  for  future  production,  if 
deemed  necessaiy. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  his  effort 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, goes  no  Airther  back  in  his  search  for 
causes  than  to  this  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande: 
upon  the  same  principle,  if  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  American  Resolution,  he  would  begin  at 
the  march  upon  Le;nngton  and  Concord,  leaTii^ 
out  of  view  the  ten  years'  work  of  Lord  North's 
administration  which  caused  that  march  to  be 
made.  No,  the  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  war:  had  it  not  been 
for  pre-existing  causes,  the  arriTal  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  the  Mexican  frontier  would  hare 
been  saluted  with  military  courtesy,  according 
to  the  usage  of  all  chriliied  nations,  and  with 
none  so  much  as  with  the  Spaniards.  Compli- 
mentary visits,  dinners,  and  fimdangos,  balls — 
not  cannon  balls — ^would  have  been  the  saluta- 
tion. The  causes  of  the  war  are  long  anterior ; 
and  I  begin  widi  the  beginning,  and  show  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  an  actor  from  the 
first.  In  doing  this,  I  am  acting  in  defence  of 
the  country,  for  the  President  represents  the 
country.  The  senator  fitnn  South  Carolina 
charges  the  war  upon  the  President :  the  whole 
opposition  follow  him:  the  bill  under  discus- 
sion is  forgotten :  crimination  of  the  President 
is  now  the  object :  and  in  that  crimuiation,  the 
country  is  injured  by  being  made  to  appq^r  the 
aggressor  in  the  war.  This  is  my  justification 
for  defending  the  President,  and  showing  the 
troth  that  the  senator,  in  his  manner  of  aoquir- 
iqg  Texas,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  war. 

The  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  in  1819  is  the 
beginning  point  in  the  diain  of  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  war;  for  unless  the  country 
had  been  ceded  sway,  there  could  have  been  no 
quarrel  with  any  power  in  getting  it  back.  For 
a  long  time  the  negotiator  of  that  treaty  of  ces- 
sion (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams)  bore  all  the  blame  of 


away  were  set  down  to  hostflity  to  tbe  Sooth 
and  West,  and  a  desire  to  dip  the  wingi  of  the 
skyeholding  States.  At  hNSt  the  truth  of  lu^ 
toiy  has  Tindicated  itself  and  has  sbown  wbo 
was  the  true  author  of  that  misdiief  to  the 
Sooth  and  West.  Mr.  Adams  has  made  a  pob- 
lic  declaration,  which  no  one  controTerU,  tint 
that  cession  was  made  in  conformity^  to  the  d^ 
dsion  of  Mr.  Monroe^s  cabinet  a  mgoritf  of 
which  was  slaTeholding^  and  among  them  the 
present  senator  from  South  Carolbs,  aad  urn 
the  only  surviTor  of  that  m^ority.  fie  does 
not  contradict  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adias:  he, 
therefore,  stands  •^*^»^^  the  co-anthor  of  thit 
mischief  to  the  South  and  West  which  theosr 
sion  of  Texas  inTolved,  and  to  escape  from  whiA 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fcat- 
tor  fix>m  South  Carolina^  to  get  bock  Tens  it 
the  expense  of  war  with  Mexico.  This  eoota 
of  the  senator  in  giving  away  TexM  when  ve 
had  her,  and  then  making  war  to  get  her  badt 
is  an  enigma  which  he  has  never  yet  eoB> 
descended  to  explain,  and  whidi,untfl  expiuDBi^ 
leaves  him  inastateof  Belf«ontradictioB,whiek 
whether  it  impairs  his  own>oonfidenoeinhiB- 
self  or  not,  must  have  the  elfect  of  destnyiB^ 
the  oonfidoioe  of  others  in  him,  and  whoDj^ 
qualifies  him  for  the  office  of  champion  of  the 
sUveholding  States.  It  was  the  heaviest  Uor 
they  had  ever  received,  and  put  an  end,  in  ood- 
junction  with  the  Missouri  comproinise,  aod 
the  permanent  location  of  the  Indim  wnt  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  their  fiitnre  growth  or  ex- 
tension as  slave  States  beyond  Uw  MlasinipiM. 
The  compromise,  whidi  was  thai  in  foil  pro- 
gress, and  established  at  the  next  sessiofi  of 
Congress,  cut  off  the  slave  States  from  tO  teni- 
tory  north  and  west  of  Missouri,  and  sootii  of 
thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  btztade: 
the  treaty  of  1819  ceded  nearly  aU  sooth  of  tint 
degree,  comprehending  not  only  afi  Teas,  tet 
a  laige  part  of  the  valley  of  the  IGssiHipiii  od 
the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansai^  to  a  fore^ 
power,  and  brought  a  non-skvehddixig  empii* 
to  the  confines  of  Louisiana  and  Aikanns:  tbe 
permanent  appropriation  of  the  rest  of  the  tmi- 
toiy  for  the  abode  of  dviliaed  Indians  swtpt  tbe 
litUe  slavehol^ng  territory  west  of  Arfanstf 
and  lying  between  the  ccnnpromise  line  and  the 
cession  line;  and  left  the  slave  States  without 
ono  inch  of  ground  for  their  ftrtnre  growth. 


the  loss  of  Texas)  and  his  motives  for  giving  it  I  Nothmg  was  left.    Even  the  then  tontoiyof 
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Arkansas  was  encroached  upon.  A  breadth  of 
forty  miles  wide,  and  three  hundred  long  was 
cnt  off  from  her,  and  giyen  to  the  Cherokees ; 
and  there  was  not  as  much  slaye  territory  left 
west  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  dore  could  have 
rested  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon.  It  was  not 
merely  a  curtailment^  but  a  total  extinction  of 
slaTeholding  territory ;  and  done  at  a  time  when 
the  Missouri  oontrorersy  was  raging,  and  every 
^ort  made  by  Northern  abolitionists  to  stop 
the  growth  of  slave  States.* 

I  come  now  to  the  direct  proo&  of  the  sena- 
tor's authorship  of  the  war;  and  begin  with 
the  year  1836,  and  with  the  month  of  May  of 
that  year,  and  with  the  27th  day  of  that  month, 
and  with  the  first  rumors  of  the  victory  of  San 
Jacinta  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
then  in  session:  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  tlien  a  member  of  this  body ;  and,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  ofQcial  confirmation  of  that 
great  event,  he  proposed  at  once  the  inunediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
her  immediate  admission  into  this  Union.  He 
put  the  two  propositions  together — ^recognition 
and  admission :  and  allowed  us  no  further  time 
for  the  double  vote  than  the  few  days  which 
were  to  intervene  before  the  ofSdal  intelligence 
of  the  victory  should  arrive.  Here  a^  some 
extracts  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  and 
which  verify  what  I  say,  and  show  that  he  was 
then  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into  the  Texian 
war  with  Mexico,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  its  treaties,  its  commerce,  its  duties,  or  its 
character. 

(The  extracts.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  proof  of  the  feet  that,  ten 
years  ago,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
with  Mexico,  or  any  request  from  Texas— with- 
out the  least  notice  to  the  American  people,  or 
time  for  deliberation  among  ourselves,  or  any 
regard  to  existing  commerce— he  was  for  plunge 
ing  us  into  instant  war  with  Mexico.  I  say,  in- 
stant war;  for  Mexico  and  Texas  were  then  in 
open  war ;  and  to  incorporate  Texas,  was  to  in- 

•  At  the  preaidentiAl  eleetf  on  of  182i,  tbo  Northern  States 
Toted  pretty  much  in  ■  body  for  Mr.  Oelbonn,  ee  Tioe-Prert' 
dent,  glTlng  faim  neer  the  mdm  vote  whleh  they  gsTe  Ifr. 
▲dame  Ite  President    Thu: 
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corporate  the  war  at  the  same  time.  All  this 
the  senator  was  then  for,  immediately  a(ler  his 
own  gratuitous  cession  of  Texas,  and  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  London  abolition  plot 
came  so  opportunely  to  his  ud.  Promptness 
and  unanimity  were  then  his  watchwords.  Im- 
mediate action — action  before  Congress  adjourn* 
ed — was  his  demand.  No  delay.  Delays  were 
dangerous.  We  must  vote,  and  vote  unani- 
mously, and  promptly.  I  well  remember  the 
senator's  look  and  attitude  on  that  occasion — 
the  fixedness  of  his  look,  and  the  magisteriali^ 
of  his  attitude.  It  was  such  as  he  often  favors 
us  with,  espedally  when  he  is  in  a  "  crisis^"  and 
brings  forward  something  which  ought  to  be 
instantly  and  unanimously  r^ected — as  when 
he  brought  in  his  string  <^  abstractions  on 
Thursday  last.  So  it  was  in  1836 — ^prompt  and 
unanimous  action,  and  a  look  to  put  down  oppo* 
sition.  But  the  Senate  was  not  looked  down  in 
1836.  They  promptly  and  unanimously  refused 
the  senator's  motion !  and  the  crisis  and  the  dan- 
ger— good-natured  souls! — ^immediately  post- 
poned themselves  until  wanted  for  another  occa- 
sion. 

The  peace  of  the  country  was  then  saved; 
but  it  was  a  respite  only ;  and  the  speech  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina^  brief  as  it  was,  be- 
comes momentous  as  foreshadowing  every  thing 
that  has  subsequently  taken  place  in  relation  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  In  this  brief  speech 
we  have  the  shadows  of  all  future  movementSi 
coming  in  procession^-in  advance  of  the  events. 
In  the  significant  intimation,  qualified  with  the 

if "  the  Tearians  prudently  maiiaged  their 

affaiT9^  they  (the  Senate)  might  Moon  be  called 
upon  to  decide  the  question  of  admissionJ^  In 
that  pregnant  and  qualified  intimation,  there 
was  a  visible  doubt  that  the  Texians  might  not 
be  prudent  enough  to  manage  their  own  afEkirSi 
and  might  require  help ;  and  also  a  visible  feel- 
ing of  that  paternal  guardianship  which  after- 
ward assumed  the  management  of  their  affiurs 
for  them.  In  the  admonitions  to  unanimity, 
there  was  that  denunciation  of  any  differaioe 
of  opinion  which  afterwards  displayed  itself  in 
the  ferocious  hunting  down  of  all  who  opposed 
the  Texas  treaty.  In  the  reference  to  southem 
slaveiy,  and  annoyance  to  slave  property  firom 
Texas,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  ^  Melf-defence  " 
letter,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the  abolition  plot 
of  John  Andrews,  Ashbel  Smith,  Lord  Aber> 
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deen — ^I  beg  pardon  of  Lord  Aberdeen  for  nam- 
ing him  in  such  a  connection — and  the  World's 
ConTontion,  with  which  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the 
United  States  were  mjstified  and  bamboozled 
in  April,  1844.  And,  in  the  interests  of  the 
manu&cturing  and  nayigating  States  of  the 
north  and  east,  as  connected  with  Texas  admis- 
sion, we  haye  the  text  of  all  the  communica- 
tions to  the  agent,  Murphy,  and  of  all  the  let- 
ters and  speeches  to  which  the  Texas  question, 
seyen  years  afterwards,  gave  rise.  We  haye  all 
these  subsequent  eyents  here  shadowed  forth. 
And  now,  the  wonder  is,  why  all  these  things 
were  not  foreseen  a  little  while  before,  when 
Texas  was  being  ceded  to  a  non-slayeholding 
empire  ?  and  why,  after  being  so  imminent  and 
deadly  in  May,  1836,  all  these  dangers  suddenly 
went  to  sleep,  and  neyer  waked  up  agun  until 
1844  ?  These  are  wonders ;  but  fet  us  not  an- 
ticipate questions,  and  let  us  proceed  with  the 
narratiye. 

The  Congress  of  1836  would  not  admit  Texas. 
The  senator  fh>m  South  Carolina  became  par 
tient :  the  Texas  question  went  to  sleep ;  and 
for  seyen  good  years  it  made  no  disturbance. 
It  then  woke  up,  and  with  a  suddenness  and 
violence  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  then  President :  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  potent  under  his  adminis- 
tration, and  soon  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 
All  the  springs  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  were 
immediately  set  in  motion  to  resuscitate  the 
Texas  question,  and  to  re-invest  it  with  all  the 
dangers  and  alarms  which  it  had  worn  in  1836. 
Passing  oyer  all  the  dangers  of  annoyance  from 
Texas  as  possibly  non-slaveholding,  foreseen 
by  the  senator  m  1836,  and  not  foreseen  by  him 
in  1819,  with  all  the  need  for  guardianship  then 
foreshadowed,  and  all  the  arguments  then  sug- 
gested :  all  these  immediately  developed  them- 
selves, and  intriguing  agents  traversed  earth 
and  sea,  fiom  Washington  to  Texas,  and  from 
London  to  Mexico  ^--passing  over  all  this,  as 
belonging  to  a  class  of  evidence,  not  now  to  be 
used,  I  come  at  once  to  the  letter  of  the  17th 
of  January,  from  the  Texian  minister  to  BIr. 
Upshur,  the  American  Secretary  of  State ;  and 
the  answer  to  that  letter  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  of 
April  11th  of  the  same  year.  They  are  both 
vital  in  this  case ;  and  the  first  is  in  tiMse  words: 

(The  letter.) 

This  letter  reveals  the  true  state  of  the  Texian 


question  in  January,  1844^  and  tiie  oondact  of 
all  parties  in  relation  to  it.    It  presents  Tena 
and  Mexico,  weary  of  the  war,  reposing  under 
an  armistice,  and  treating  for  peace;  Grot 
Britain  and  France  acting  the  noble  part  of  oe- 
diators,  and  endeavoring  to  make  peace:  our 
own  government  secretly  intriguing  for  iimez- 
ation,  acting  the  wicked  part  of  misduef-makers, 
and  trying  to  renew  the  war ;  and  the  iBSoe  of 
its  machinations  to  be  onsuccessfol  unkn  Uie 
United  States  should  be  involved  in  the  re- 
newed hostilities.    That  was  the  questioB;  aad 
the  letter  openly  puts  it  to  the  Ameriou  S» 
retary  of  State.    The  answer  to  that  qoestioD, 
in  my  opinion,  should  have  been,  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  did  not  know  of  the 
antaistioe  and  the  peace  n^otiations  at  the  tine 
that  he  proposed  to  Texas  to  do  an  act  whkfa 
would  be  a  perfidious  violation  of  thoae  nned 
engagements,  and  bring  upon  herself  the  seoorg* 
of  renewed  invasion  and  the  stigma  of  periidf 
— that  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  pnp06il 
for  the  whole  round  world,  if  he  had  knoini  of 
the  armistice  and  the  peace  n^otiation9-4hit 
he  wished  success  to  the  peace-makers^  both  fir 
the  sake  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  boaaae 
Texas  could  then  come  into  the  Union  vtthosl 
the  least  interruption  to  our  friendly,  oolBBN^ 
cial,  and  social  relations  with  our  sister  repiAfie 
of  Mexico ;  and  that,  as  to  secretly  lendKngthe 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  Teztf 
to  fight  Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  vith 
her,  it  would  be  a  crime  against  God,  and  laia. 
and  our  own   constitution,  for  whidi  hndB 
might  be  brought  to  the  blodc,  if  preodests 
and  their  secretaries,  like  constitutional  kin^ 
and  ministers,  should  be  held  capitally  respeo- 
sible  for  capital  crimes.    This^  in  my  opiaiaa 
should  have  been  the  answer. 

Mr.  Kelson  reftised  to  lend  the  anij  nd 
navy,  because  to  do  so  was  to  vtolate  oar  ova 
constitution.  This  is  very  oonstitntiooal  aad 
proper  language,:  and  if  it  had  not  been  r^ 
versed,  there  would  have  been  no  war  vith 
Mexico.  But  it  was  reversed.  Soon  afterh 
was  written,  the  present  senator  fiwa  South 
Carolina  took  the  chair  of  the  Departaatof 
State.  Mr.  Pinckney  Henderson,  wfaon  Kr. 
Murphy  mentions  as  coming  on  with  fufl  pow- 
ers, on  the  fiuth  of  the  pledge  be  had  g^va,  ar 
rived  also,  and  found  that  pledge  entirely  oa- 
ceUed  by  Mr.  Tyler^  answer  through  Mr.  Xel- 
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Bon ;  and  he  ntteriy  refused  to  treat  The  new 
secretary  was  in  a  strait  $  for  time  was  short, 
and  Texas  must  be  had ;  and  Messrs.  Hender- 
son and  Van  Zandt  would  not  even  begin  to 
treat  without  a  renewal  of  the  pledge  given  by 
Mr.  Murphy.  That  had  been  cancelled  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  cancellation  had  gone  to  Texas,  and 
had  been  made  on  high  constitutional  ground. 
The  new  secretary  was  profuse  of  yerbal  assur- 
ances, and  even  permitted  the  ministers  to  take 
down  his  words  in  writing  and  read  them  over 
to  him,  as  was  shown  by  the  senator  from 
Texas  (General  Houston)  when  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  on  Thursday  last  But  verbal  as- 
suraooes,  or  memoranda  of  conversations,  would 
not  do.  The  instructions  under  which  the  min- 
isters acted  required  the  pledge  to  be  in  writing, 
and  properly  signed.  The  then  President^  pre- 
sent sensLtor  from  Texas,  who  had  been  a  law- 
yer in  Tennessee  before  he  went  to  Texas, 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  case  under  the 
statute  of  frauds  and  peijuries — a  sixth  case 
added  to  the  five  enumerated  in  that  statute — 
in  which  the  promise  is  not  valid,  unless  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  to 
be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some  other  person 
duly  authorized  by  him  to  sign  for  him.  The 
firmness  of  the  Texian  ministers,  under  the  in- 
structions of  President  Houston,  prevailed; 
and  at  last,  and  alter  long  delay,  the  secretary 
wrote,  and  signed  the  pledge  which  Murphy 
had  given,  and  in  all  the  amplitude  of  his  origi- 
nal promise. 

The  promise  was  clear  and  explicit  to  lend 
the  army  and  navy  to  the  President  of  Texas, 
to  fight  the  Mexicans  while  they  were  at  peace 
with  us.  That  waa  ^he  point — at  peace  with 
OS.  Mr.  Calhoun's  assumpsit  was  clear  and 
explicit  to  that  point;  for  the  cases  in  which 
they  were  to  fight  were  to  be  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  conse- 
quently before  Texas  should  be  in  our  Union, 
and  could  be  constitutionally  defended  as  a 
part  of  it  And,  that  no  drcumstance  of  con- 
tradiction or  folly  should  be  wanting  to  crown 
this  plot  of  crime  and  imbecility,  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  same  day  that  our  new  secretary 
here  was  giving  his  written  assumpsit  to  lend 
the  army  and  navy  to  fight  Mexico  while  we 
were  at  peace  with  her,  the  agent  Murphy  was 
commnnicating  to  the  Texian  government)  in 


Teias,  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  through  Mr. 
Kelson,  to  do  so,  because  of  its  unconstitution- 
ality. 

In  conformity  with  the  secretary's  letter  of 
April  11th,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  immediately  sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  senator  firom 
South  Carolina,  in  his  colloquy  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Texas  (General  Houston),  on  Thurt- 
day  last)  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  understood 
that  these  land  and  naval  forces  were  not  to  re- 
pel  invasions,  but  only  to  report  them  to  our 
government,  for  its  report  to  Congress.  The 
paper  read  by  the  senator  firom  Texas,  consist- 
ing of  our  secretary's  words,  taken  down  in  his 
presence,  and  read  over  to  him  for  his  correc- 
tion by  the  Texian  ministers,  establishes  the 
contrary ;  and  shows  that  the  repulse  of  the  in- 
vasion was  in  the  mean  time  to  be  made.  And 
in  fact,  any  other  course  would  have  been  a 
fraud  upon  the  promise.  For,  if  the  invasion 
had  to  be  made  known  at  Washington,  and  the 
sense  of  Congress  taken  on  the  question  of  re- 
pelling it,  certainly,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mis- 
chief would  have  been  done— ^e  invasion  would 
have  been  made ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  consist- 
ent with  himself  the  President  in  the  mean 
time  was  bound  to  repel  the  invasion,  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  Congress  would  say  about 
it  And  this  is  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
two  messages  to  the  Senate,  of  the  15th  and 
Slst  of  May,  doubtless  written  by  his  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  and  both  avowing  and  justifying  his 
intention  to  fight  Mexico,  in  case  of  invasion, 
while  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  depending, 
without  awuting  the  action  of  Congress. 

(The  message.) 

Here  are  the  avowals  of  the  fiust,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it — that  honor  required  us  to  fight  for 
Texas,  if  we  intrigued  her  into  a  war.  I  admit 
that  would  be  a  good  reason  between  indi- 
viduals, and  in  a  case  where  a  big  bully  should 
involve  a  littie  fellow  in  the  fight  again  after  he 
had  got  himself  parted ;  but  not  so  between  na- 
tions, and  under  our  constitution.  The  en- 
gagement to  fight  Mexico  for  Texas,  while  we 
were  at  peace  With  Mexico,  was  to  make  war 
with  Mexico ! — a  piece  of  business  which  be- 
longed to  the  Congress,  and  which  should  have 
been  referred  to  them  1  and  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  concealed  fit>m  them,  thou|^  in  see- 
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fiion,  and  present !  and  the  fibct  only  found  ^ut 
after  the  troops  had  marched,  and  then  hy  dint 
of  calls  firom  the  Senate. 

The  pToci  is  complete  that  the  loan  of  the 
land  and  nayal  forces  was  to  fight  Mezioo  while 
we  were  at  peace  with  her !  and  this  becomes  a 
gjeat  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  war. 
Without  this  pledge  given  by  our  Secretary  of 
State — without  his  reversal  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first 
decision — ^there  could  have  been  no  war  1 
Texas  and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace,  and 
then  annexation  would  have  followed  of  itself. 
The  victor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  had  gone  forth 
and  recovered  by  the  sword,  and  erected  into  a 
new  republic  the  beautiful  domain  given  away 
by  our  secretary  in  1819,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Texas  government,  and  was  successfully  and 
honorably  conducting  his  country  to  peace  and 
acknowledged  independence.  If  let  alone,  he 
would  have  accomplished  his  olject ;  for  he  had 
already  surmounted  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
first  step— the  armistice  and  the  commence- 
ment of  peace  negotiations;  and  under  the 
powerful  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  establishment  of  peace  was  certain. 
A  heavenly  benediction  rests  upon  the  labors 
of  the  peacemaker ;  and  what  is  blessed  of  Qod 
must  succeed.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man — and  least  of  all,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mischief-maker — ^to  say  that  the 
peaceful  mediation  would  not  have  succeeded. 
It  was  the  part  of  all  men  to  have  aided,  and 
wished,  and  hoped  for  success ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  our  secretary's  letter  of  April  11th, 
authentic  &cts  warrant  the  assertion  that  Texas 
and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace  in  the 
spring  of  1844.  Then  Texas  would  have  come 
Into  this  Umon  as  naturally,  and  as  easily,  and 
with  as  little  of^ce  to  any  body,  as  Eve  went 
into  Adam's  bosom  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
There  would  have  been  no  more  need  for  in- 
triguing politicians  to  g^t  her  in,  by  plots  and 
tricks,  than  there  was  for  some  old  hag  of  a 
match-making  beldame,  with  her  arts  and  al- 
lurements, her  philters  and  her  potions,  to  get 
Eve  into  Adam's  bosom.  And  thus,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  peace  negotiations  becomes  the 
great  turning  point  of  the  problem  of  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

The  pledge  of  the  11th  of  April  being  tignedy 
the  trea^  was  tignedy  and  being  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  reeded :  and  the  great 


reason  for  the  rejection  was  that  the  ratifictlioQ 
of  the  treaty  would  have  been  wim  with  Mexi- 
co!  an  act  which  the  President  and  Senite  to- 
gether, no  more  than  President  Tjrler  and  hii 
Secretary  of  State  together,  had  the  power  to 
make. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  tad  in 
signing  it  the  secretary  knew  that  he  had  node 
war  with  Mexico.  No  less  than  three  tm] 
notices  were  on  file  in  the  Dqiartmeat  of  Stite^ 
in  which  the  Mexican  government  sokmnlj  de- 
dared  that  it  would  consider  annewtiffli  m 
equivalent  to  a  dedaration  of  war;  anditvii 
in  allusion  to  these  noticeB  that  the  Seoeliij 
of  State,  in  his  notification  to  Mezioo  of  tk 
signature  of  the  treaty,  sud  it  had  been  signed 

IN  FULL  VIEW  or  ALL  POSSIBLE  COKSKQUXXCs! 

meaning  war  as  the  consequence !  At  the  nne 
time,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  wwd ;  be  eat 
off  detachments  of  the  army  and  navf  ,  nd 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Preeideat 
Houston,  and  made  him  the  judge  of  the  eaet- 
gencies  and  exigendes  in  whidi  they  wen  to 
fight  This  authority  to  the  President  of  Tens 
was  continued  in  full  force  until  after  the  r^ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  then  only  modified  bj 
placing  the  American  diplomatic  agent  in  Teni 
between  President  Houston  and  the  navnl  tad 
military  commanders,  and  making  him  tbi  n^ 
dium  of  communication  between  a  iamffk  Pns^ 
ident  and  our  forces ;  but  the  forces  themselTeB 
were  not  withdrawn.  They  remained  on  the 
Texian  and  Mexican  firontier,  waitiQg  fir  tbe 
eadgencies  and  emergencies  in  which  thej  woe 
to  fight.  During  all  that  time  a  foragn  Prai- 
dent  was  commander-in-diief  of  a  laige  detadi- 
ment  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Umted 
States.  Without  a  Uw  of  Congress— withost 
a  nomination  firom  the  President  and  ooDii^ 
mation  by  the  Senate — without  dti»Mhip- 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  American  peo|ik 
— ^he  was  president-general  of  our  land  and  eei 
forces,  made  so  by  the  senator  firom  South  Ctro> 
Una,  with  authority  to  fight  them  against  Mex- 
ico with  whom  we  wore  at  peace — an  ofike  aad 
authority  rather  above  that  of  Uentenant-gen- 
eral ! — and  we  are  indebted  to  the  fbrbcanooe 
and  prudence  of  President  Houatai  for  not  ia- 
curring  the  war  in  1844,  whkdi  feD  uponuiB 
1846.  This  is  a  pomt— this  secret  and  lawkai 
appointment  of  this  president-geifeeral  to  nub 
war  upon  Mexico,  while  we  weie  at  peace 
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bei^-on  which  I  should  like  to  hear  a  oonetitii- 
tional  argmnent  from  the  senator  from  South 
Cuolina,  showing  it  to  he  oonstitattonal  and 
proper,  and  that  of  the  proposed  lieutenant- 
general  unconstitutional  and  improper;  and 
upon  which  he  has  erected  himself  into  the 
foreman  of  the  grand-jury  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  and  pronounced  a  unanimous  yer- 
diet  for  them  before  he  had  time  to  hear  from 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  them. 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate ;  but 
so  ^>prehen8iTe  was  the  senator  of  immediate 
war,  that,  besides  keeping  the  detachments  of 
the  army  and  navy  at  their  posts,  a  messenger 
WIS  despatched  with  a  deprecatory  letto*  to 
Mexico,  and  the  offer  of  a  laige  sum  of  money 
(ten  mUfions  of  dollars)  to  purchase  peace  from 
her,  by  inducing  her  to  treat  for  a  boundary 
which  would  leave  Teiaa  within  our  limits. 
This  was  report :  and  I  would  not  mention  it, 
if  the  senator  was  not  present  to  contradict  it, 
if  not  correct  Report  at  the  time  said  from 
fiTe  to  ten  millions  of  dollars :  from  one  of  Mr. 
Shannon's  letters,  we  may  set  it  down  at  ten 
millions.  Be  it  either  sum,  it  will  show  that 
the  senator  was  then  secretly  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  sum  to  pacify  Mejdoo,  although  he  now 
declares  that  he  does  not  know  how  he  will 
TOte  in  relation  to  the  three  millions  responsi- 
bly asked  by  Mr.  Polk. 

The  secretary  knew  that  he  had  made  war 
with  Mexico— that  in  accepting  the  gage  three 
times  laid  down,  he  had  joined  an  issue  which 
that  compound  of  Celtic  and  Roman  blood, 
called  Spanish,  would  redeem.  I  knew  it,  and 
said  it  on  this  floor,  in  secret  session — ^for  I  did 
not  then  choose  to  say  it  in  public — ^that  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  that  blood  in  all 
Mexico,  and  he  no  bigger  than  General  Tom 
Thumb,  he  would  fight  Senators  will  recollect 
it    [Mr.  Mangum  nodded  assent^ 

I  now  come  to  the  last  act  in  this  tHkgedy  of 
errors — ^the  altemadre  resolutions  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  of  1844 
-M5,  and  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
admmistration.  A  resolve,  single  and  absolute, 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  this 
Union,  had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatiTes ;  it  came  to  this  body ;  and  an  alter- 
native resolution  was  added,  subject  to  the 
choice  of  the  President,  authorizing  negotia- 
tions fbr  the  admission,  and  appropriating  one 


hmidred  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  these  negotiations.  A  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  I  haye  the  pleasure  to  see  sit* 
ting  near  me  (Mr.  Haywood),  knows  all  about 
that  altematiTe  resolution;  and  his  country 
owes  him  good  thanks  for  his  labors  about  it 
It  was  considered  by  every  body,  that  the 
dioice  between  these  resolutions  belonged  to 
the  new  President^  who  had  been  elected  with 
a  special  view  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
who  was  already  in  the  city,  awaiting  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  March  to  enter  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duties  $  and  upon  whose  adminis- 
tration all  the  evils  of  a  mistake  in  the  choice 
of  these  resolutions  were  to  fidl.  We  all  ex- 
pected the  question  to  be  left  open  to  the  new 
President ;  and  so  strong  was  that  expectation, 
and  so  strong  the  feeling  against  the  decency  or 
propriety  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
piring admimstration,  to  snatch  this  choice  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  that,  on  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding; 
in  a  debate  on  this  floor,  a  senator  standing  in 
the  relation  personally,  and  politically,  and  lo- 
cally to  feel  for  the  honor  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  declared  they  would  not  have  the  au- 
dacity to  do  it  Audacity  was  his  word :  and 
that  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  patriotism,  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  has  the  respect  and  best  wishes 
of  all  who  ever  knew  him.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
McDufSe,  and  quote  his  words  as  heard  at  the 
time,  and  as  since  printed  and  published  by 
others.  Mr.  McDufSe  was  mistaken!  They 
did  have  the  audacity!  They  did  do  it^  or 
rather,  he  did  it  (looking  at  Mr.  Calhoun)^  for 
it  is  incontestable  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  nothing, 
in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  Texas  question, 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  last  Secreta- 
ry of  State.  His  last  act^  in  relation  to  Texas, 
was  the  answer  which  Mr.  Nelson  gave  for  him 
through  the  agent,  Murphy,  denying  his  right 
to  lend  our  forces  to  the  President  of  Texas  to 
fight  the  Mexicans  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
them :  the  reversal  of  that  answer  by  his  new 
secretary  was  the  extinction  of  his  power  over 
the  Texas  question.  He,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  the  present  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  whom  I  address  myself  did  it  On  Sunday, 
the  second  day  of  March — ^that  day  which  pre- 
oeded  the  last  day  of  his  aathoriiiy— and  on  thai 
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day,  ncred  to  peace — ^the  council  sat  tbat  acted 
on  the  resolutions — and  in  the  darkness  of  a 
night  howling  with  the  storm,  and  hattling  with 
the  elements,  as  if  Heaven  warred  npon  the 
andacious  act  (for  well  do  I  rememher  it),  the 
fatal  messenger  was  sent  off  which  carried  the 
selected  resolution  to  Texas.  The  exit  of  the 
secretary  from  office,  and  the  start  of  the  mes- 
senger from  Washington,  were  ooetaneous — 
twin  acts — ^which  come  together,  and  will  he 
remembered  together.  The  act  was  then  done : 
Texas  was  admitted:  all  the  consequences  of 
admission  were  incurred — and  especially  that 
consequence  wiiich  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  had  de- 
nounced, and  which  our  secretary  had  accepted 
— ^wAR.  The  state  of  war  was  established — 
the  Mtatus  belli  was  created — and  that  by  the 
operation  of  our  own  constitution,  as  weU  as 
by  the  final  declaration  of  Mexico :  for  Texas 
then  being  admitted  into  the  Uniop,  the  war 
with  her  extended  to  the  whole  Union;  and 
the  duty  of  protecting  her,  deyolTcd  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  selection 
of  the  absolute  resolution  exhausted  our  action : 
the  altemative  resolution  for  negotiation  was 
deAmct :  the  only  mode  of  admission  was  the 
absolute  one,  and  it  made  war.  The  war  was 
made  to  Mr.  Polk's  hands :  his  administration 
came  into  existence  with  the  war  upon  its 
hands,  and  under  the  constitutional  du^  to 
protect  Texas  at  the  expense  of  war  with  Mex- 
ico :  and  to  that  point,  all  eyents  rapidly  tended. 
The  Mexican  minister.  General  Almonte,  who 
had  returned  to  Washington  dty  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  demanded 
his  passports,  and  left  the  United  States.  The 
land  forces  which  had  been  adyanoed  to  the  Sa- 
bine, were  farther  advanced  to  Corpus  Christ! ; 
the  Mexican  troops  moved  towards  the  Rio 
Grande:  the  feet  which  remained  at  Vera 
Cruz,  continued  there:  commerce  died  out: 
the  citizens  of  each  country  left  the  other,  as 
fitr  as  they  could:  angry  denunciations  filled 
the  press  of  each  country :  and  when  a  minister 
was  sent  from  the  United  States,  his  reception 
was  refused.  The  state  of  war  existed  le^y : 
all  the  circumstances  of  war,  except  the  single 
drcumstance  of  bloodshed,  existed  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  the  two  countries,  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  stood  in  a  relation  to 
each  other  impossible  to  be  continued.  The 
march  upon  the  Rio  Grande  brought  on  the 


conflict — made  the  cotiision  of  anna— hot  not 
the  war.  The  war  was  prepare^  otgamaed, 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  bdbre  be 
left  the  department  It  was  his  legacy  to  the 
democracy,  and  to  the  Polk  administratioii--bii 
laat  gift  to  them,  in  the  moment  of  taking  a 
long  farewelL  And  now  be  sets  up  for  a  mo 
of  peace,  and  throws  all  the  blame  of  wv  npoo 
Mr.  Polk,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it 

Cicero  says  that  Antony,  flying  from  Bone 
to  the  camp  of  Caesar  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  wis 
the  cause  of  the  dvil  war  whicih  folloved-K 
much  so  as  Helen  was  of  the  Trojan  war.  Vt 
Helena  TrujaniM,  etc  iste  huie  reipMica  con- 
ea  belli — cauea  pettis  atque  exitii  fioL  He 
says  that  that  flight  put  an  end  to  all  dbaaoe 
of  accommodation ;  closed  the  door  to  all  ooo- 
ciliation ;  broke  up  the  plans  of  all  peaceable 
men ;  and  by  inducing  CsBsar  to  break  op  hii 
camp  in  Gaul,  and  march  across  the  Rnbiooa 
lit  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  Italy.  In  like 
manner,  I  say  that  the  flight  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger fh>m  this  capital  on  the  Sunday  s^ 
before  the  3d  of  March,  despatched  by  Ibe  thea 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  expirii^  mooicot  of 
his  power,  and  bearing  his  latal  choke  to  the 
capital  of  Texas,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
war  with  Mexico  in  which  we  are  now  eogiged. 
Like  the  flight  of  Antony,  it  broke  up  the  pbtf 
of  all  peaceable  men,  slanjned  the  door  npoa 
negoUations,  put  an  end  io  all  diance  fiw  aoccn- 
modation,  broke  up  the  camp  on  the  Sabbe, 
sent  the  troops  towards  Mexico,  and  lit  up  Ike 
war.  Like  Antony  and  Helen,  he  made  tke 
war;  unlike  Antony,  he  does  not  stand  to  it; 
but,  copying  rather  the  conduct  of  the  para- 
mour of  Helen,  he  flies  from  the  oonflici  be  kai 
provoked !  and,  worse  than  Paris,  he  cndeaTon 
to  draw  along  with  him,  in  his  ovrn  unhqii? 
flight,  the  whole  American  boat  Pane  M 
alone  at  the  sight  of  Menelaus :  the  senatff 
from  South  Carolina  uiges  us  all  to  fly  at  the 
sight  of  SanU  Anna.  And,  it  may  be,  that 
worse  than  Paris  again,  be  may  relhse  to  n- 
turn  to  the  fleld.  Paris  went  back  under  tk 
keen  reproach  of  Hector,  and  tried  to  fight: 


•*  For  tbM  ttit  Midler  UMda^  tb« 
Aod  wMtiftal  war  tn  all  Its  tof 


Stung  with  this  just  and  keen  rebuke-^ 
vivid  picture  of  the  mm  he  had  made— Pm 
ratumed  to  the  field,  and  tned  to  ^K^t:  vm 
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now,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  senator 
from  Sontn  Carolina  can  do  the  same,  on  the 
T»w  of  the  ruin  which  he  has  made :  and,  if 
not,  whether  he  cannot,  at  least^  cease  to  ob- 
struct the  arms  of  others—cease  to  labor  to  in- 
Tolye  the  whole  aimj  in  his  own  mmianly  re- 
treat, 

Upon  the  evidence  now  g:iTen,  drawn  from 
his  public  official  acts  alone,  he  stands  the  un- 
disputed author  and  architect  of  that  calamity. 
History  will  so  write  him  down«  Inexorable 
HisTOET,  with  her  pen  of  iron  and  tablets  of 
brass,  will  so  write  him  down :  and  two  thou- 
sand years  hence,  and  three  thousand  years 
henoe,  the  boy  at  his  lesson  shall  leam  it  in 
the  book,  that  as  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan,  and  Antony  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
dyil  war,  and  Lord  Korth  made  the  war  of  the 
Rerolution,  just  so  certainly  is  John  G.  Cal- 
houn the  author  of  the  present  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

He  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of  pacifica- 
tor— ^with  what  justice,  let  the  further  fact  pro- 
cbuin  which  I  now  expose.  Three  hundred 
newspi^rs,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  in  the  pay 
of  the  administration  and  Department  of  State, 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Department  of 
State^  and  pursued  as  traitors  to  the  United 
States  all  who  were  for  the  peaceable  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  by  settling  the  boundary  line  of 
Teicas  with  Mexico  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nexation. Here  is  the  instruction  under  which 
the  three  hundred  acted : 

'^  As  the  conductor  of  the  official  Journal  here, 
he  has  requested  me  to  answer  it  (your  letter), 
which  request  I  comply  with  readily.  With 
r»ard  to  the  course  of  your  paper,  you  can 
take  the  tone  of  the  administration  from  the 
*  *  *  *  .  I  think,  howeyer,  and  would 
recommend  that  you  would  confine  yourself  to 
attadES  upon  Benton,  showing  that  lie  has  allied 
himself  with  the  whigs  on  the  Texas  question. 
Quote  Jackson's  letter  on  Texas,  where  he  de- 
nounces all  those  as  traitors  to  the  country  who 
oppose  the  treaty.  Apply  it  to  Benton.  Pro- 
claun  that  Benton,  by  attacking  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends,  and  driving  them  from  the  party,  is 
aldii^  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and  charge  him 
with  doing  this  to  defeat  Mr.  Polk,  and  insure 
himself  the  succession  in  1848 ;  and  claim,  that 
fiill  justice  be  done  to  the  acts  and  motiyes  of 
John  Tyler  by  the  leaders.  Harp  upon  these 
strings.  Do  not  propose  the  union ;  ^  it  is  the 
business  of  the  democrats  to  do  this,  and  ar- 
range it  to  our  perfect  satisfaction.'    /  quote 


here  from  oar  lea^nr  friend  at  the  South. 
Such  is  the  course  wiach  I  recommend,  and 
which  you  can  pursue  or  not,  according  to  your 
real  attachment  to  the  administration.  Look 
out  for  my  leader  of  to-morrow  as  an  mdicator, 
and  regard  this  letter  as  of  the  most  strict  and 
inyiolate  confidence  of  character." 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  letter,  nor  read 
the  other  parts  of  it :  a  time  will  come  for  that. 
It  is  an  original,  and  will  keep,  and  will  proTe 
itself.  I  merely  read  a  paragraph  now,  to  show 
with  what  justice  the  person  who  was  in  the 
Department  of  State  when  these  three  hundred 
newspapers  in  its  pay  were  thus  attacking  the 
men  of  peace,  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of 
pacificator  I 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Does  he  intend  to  say  that  I 
ever  wrote  such  a  letter  ? 

Mr.  Benton.    I  read  it.    I  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  nerer  wrote  such  a  letter 
as  that! 

Mr.  Benton.    I  haye  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I  neyer  exercised  the  slightest  influence 
oyer  that  paper.  I  neyer  had  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  it.  I  neyer  was  a  subscriber  to  it, 
and  I  yery  rarely  read  it. 

Mr.  Benton.  It  was  the  work  of  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  administration,  not  John  Jones, 
not  the  Madisonian  ;  and  the  instruction  was 
followed  by  three  hundred  newspapers  in  the 
pay  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  haye  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say, 
at  this  time,  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of  this 
war.  I  confine  myself  to  the  official  words  and 
acts  of  the  senator,  and  rely  upon  them  to  show 
that  he,  and  not  Mr.  Polk,  is  the  author  of  this 
calamity.  But,' while  thus  presenting  him 
the  author  of  the  war,  I  do  not  belieye  that 
was  his  object,  but  only  an  incident  to  his  object ; 
and  that  all  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  refers  itself  to  the  periods  of  our 
presidential  elections^  and  to  some  connection 
with  those  elections,  and  explains  his  actiyity 
and  inactiyity  on  those  occasions.  Thus,  in 
May,  1836,  when  he  was  in  such  hot  and  yiolent 
haste  for  immediate  admission,  the  election  of 
that  year  was  impending,  and  Mr.  Van  Burcn 
the  democratic  candidate;  and  if  the  Texas 
question  could  then  haye  been  brought  up,  he 
might  haye  been  shoyed  aside  just  as  easily  as 
he  was  afterwards,  in  1844.    This  may  explain 
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hiB  actiyity  in  1836.  In  1840,  the  senator  fix>m 
South  Carolina  was  a  sort  of  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Van  Biiren,  and  might  have  thought  that  one 
good  turn  deserves  another;  and  so  nothing 
was  said  about  Texas  at  that  election— danger- 
ous as  was  the  least  delay  four  years  before ; 
and  this  may  ezpUun  the  inactivity  of  1840. 
The  election  of  1844  was  coming  on,  and  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  was  on  the  turf 
himself;  and  then  the  Texas  question,  with  all 
its  dangers  and  alanns,  which  had  so  aooommo- 
datingly  postponed  themselves  for  seven  good 
years,  suddenly  woke  up ;  and  with  an  activity 
and  vigor  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  In- 
stant admission,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  rcneixing  hostilities  between  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  involving  the  United  States  in 
them,  became  indispensable — ^necessary  to  our 
own  salvation — a  dear  case  of  self-defence ;  and 
then  commenced  all  those  machinations  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  and  in  producing 
the  present  war  wit^  Mexico;  but  without 
making  the  senator  President.  And  this  may 
explain  his  activity  in  1844,  Now,  another 
presidential  election  is  approaching ;  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  rule  which  interprets  certain 
genUemen's  declarations  by  their  contraries,  he 
will  be  a  candidate  again :  and  this  may  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  production  of  that  string  of 
resolutions  which  the  senator  liud  upon  the  table 
last  week ;  and  upon  which  he  has  required  us 
to  vote  instantly,  as  he  did  in  the  sudden  Texas 
movement  of  1836,  and  with  the  same  magiste- 
rial look  and  attitude.  The  Texas  slave  ques- 
tion has  gone  by — the  Florida  slave  question 
has  gone  by — ^thore  is  no  chance  for  it  now  in 
any  of  its  old  haunts :  hence  the  necessity  for 
a  new  theatre  of  agitation,  even  if  we  have  to  go 
as  far  as  California  for  it,  and  before  we  have 
got  Califomi«^  And  thus,  all  the  senator's  con- 
duct in  relation  to  Texas,  though  involving  his 
country  in  war,  may  have  had  no  other  object 
than  to  govern  a  presidential  election. 

Our  northern  friends  have  exceeded  my  hopes 
and  expectations  in  getting  themselves  and  the 
Union  safe  through  the  Texas  and  Florida  slave 
questions,  and  are  entitied  to  a  littie  repose. 
So  iar  from  that,  they  are  now  to  be  plunged 
into  a  California  slave  question,  long  before  it 
could  arise  of  itself,  if  ever.  The  string  of  reso- 
lutions laid  on  the  table  by  the  senator  from 


South  Carolina  is  to  ruse  a  new  df ve  qmstion 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  apoa 
his  own  principles,  cannot  soon  occur,  if  tm. 
He  will  not  take  the  country  by  conquest  oal j 
by  treaty — and  that  treaty  to  be  got  by  littins 
out  the  Mexicans  on  a  line  of  oocapttkm.  At 
the  same  time,  he  shows  that  he  knowt  tint 
Spanish  blood  is  good  at  that  game,  and  shon 
that  they  sat  it  out,  and  fought  it  out,  fcr  800 
years,  against  the  Moors  occupying  hilf  tbor 
country.  By-the-by,  it  was  only  700 ;  Vnt  tht 
is  enough  ;'one  hundred  years  is  no  olgeet  m 
such  a  matter.  The  Spaniards  held  out  700 
years  against  the  Moors,  holding  hilf  thar 
country,  and  300  against  the  Yiagotha,  occupy- 
ing  the  half  of  the  other  half;  and,  irhit  is 
more  material,  whipped  them  both  oat  at  tk 
end  of  the  time.  This  is  a  poor  chance  for  Cili- 
fomia  on  the  senator's  principles.  His  fin 
regiments  would  be  whipped  out  in  a  fndioi 
of  the  time ;  but  no  matter ;  men  oontend  mm 
violentiy  for  nothing  than  for  something  and  if 
he  can  get  up  a  California  slave  questiott  sov, 
it  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reality,  eica 
if  the  question  should  never  arise  in  yadA  d 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolma  has  bcca 
wrong  in  all  this  business,  from  beginnav  to 
ending — ^wrong  in  1819,  in  giving  away  Texas- 
wrong  in  1836,  in  his  sudden  and  hot  baste  to 
get  her  back — ^wrong  in  all  his  madunattoos  fr 
bringing  on  the  Texas  question  <^  1844— wrof 
in  breaking  up  the  armistice  and  peace  negotii- 
tions  between  Mexico  and  Texas—wroQ^  id 
secretiy  sending  the  army  and  navy  to  figH 
Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with  her— «!«■( 
in  secretiy  appointing  the  President  of  Tens 
president-general  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  with  leave  to  fight  them  tpasA 
a  power  with  whom  we  were  at  peaoe—wToqg 
in  writing  to  Mexico  that  he  took  Texas  ioTiev 
of  all  possible  consequences,  meaning 
wrong  in  secretly  offering  Mexico,  at  the 
time,  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  hush  up  the 
which  he  had  created — wrong  now  in  niasB% 
Mr.  Polk  three  millions  to  aid  in  getting  oat  of 
the  war  which  he  made — ^wrong  in  thpffWBf 
the  blame  of  this  war  of  his  own  making  npoa 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Polk— wrong  in  his  ittwat 
and  occupation  line  of  policjr — ^wrong  in  expel- 
ling  old  Father  Ritchie  from  the  Senate,  wbo 
worked  so  hard  for  him  durii^  the  Texas  an- 
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Dezation — and  more  wrong  now  than  ever,  in 
that  string  of  resolutionB  which  he  has  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  in  which,  aa  Sylla  saw  in 
the  young  Cesar  many  Marinses,  so  do  1  f^ee  in 
them  many  nullifications. 

In  a  picture  of  so  many  and  such  dreadibl 
errors^  it  is  hard  to  specify  the  worst,  or  to  dwell 
upon  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  but 
thers  is  one  feature  in  this  picture  of  enormia 
ties  which  seems  entitled  to  that  distinction: 
I  allude  to  the  pledge  upon  which  the  armistioe 
and  the  peace  negotiations  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  wero  broken  up  in  1844,  and  those  two 
countries  put  back  into  a  state  of  war,  and  our- 
selves iuTolyed  in  the  contest.  The  story  iff 
briefly  told,  and  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  let- 
ter of  17th  of  January  is  the  accusing  record, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Its  awftil  words 
oumot  be  read  now  without  freezing  up  the 
blood :  ^  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistice 
exists  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  that  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  are  now  going  on  under  the 
mediation  of  two  powerful  sorereigns,  mutually 
friendly.  If  we  yield  to  your  solicitation  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  under  these  dr- 
comstances,  we  shall  draw  upon  ourselves  a 
fresh  inyasion  from  Mexico,  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  bad  faith,  and  lose  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  the  two  great  mediating  powers. 
Now,  will  you,  in  the  event  <^  our  acceding  to 
your  request,  step  between  us  and  Mexico  and 
tske  the  war  off  our  hands  ?  "  This  was  the 
letter,  and  the  terrible  question  with  which  it 
concluded.  Mr.  Upshur,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, gave  it  no  answer.  In  the  forty  days 
that  his  life  was  spared,  he  gave  it  no  answer. 
Mr.  Nelson,  his  temporary  successor,  gave  it  an 
toswer ;  and,  speaking  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  positively  refused  to  take  annexsr 
tion  on  the  awful  terms  proposed.  This  answer 
was  sent  to  Texas,  and  put  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
tion for  annexation.  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  came  into  the  Department  of  State,  pro- 
cured the  reversal  of  the  President's  decision, 
and  gave  the  pledge  to  the  whole  extent  that 
Texas  asked  it  WiUiout,  hi  the  least  denying 
the  knowledge  of  the  armistice,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  all  the  terrible  consequences 
which  were  to  result  from  their  breach,  he  ac- 
cepts the  whole,  and  gives  the  fktal  pledge  which 
bis  predecessors  had  refused :  and  follows  it  up 
by  sending  our  troops  and  ships  to  fight  a  people 


with  whom  we  were  at  peace — the  whole  veiled 
by  the  mantle' of  secrecy,  and  pretexted  by  mo- 
tives as  unfounded  as  they  were  absurd.  Now, 
what  says  moraHty  and  Christianity  to  this  con- 
duct? Oertainlj,  if  two  individuals  were  en- 
gaged hi  strife,  and  two  others  should  part  them, 
and  put  them  under  an  agreement  to  submit  to 
an  amicable  settlement:  and  while  the  settle- 
ment was  going  on,  another  man,  lying  behind 
a  hedge,  should  secretly  instigate  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  break  off  the  agreement  and  renew  the 
strife,  and  promise  to  take  the  fight  off  his  hands 
if  he  did :  what  would  morality  and  Christianity 
say  to  this  ?  Surely  the  malediction  of  all  good 
men  would  fall  upon  the  man  who  had  interfered 
to  renew  the  strife.  And  if  this  would  be  the 
voice  of  all  good  meb  h  the  ease  of  mere  indi- 
viduals, what  would  it  be  when  the  strife  was 
between  i  ations,  and  when  the  renewal  of  it  was 
to  involve  a  third  nation  in  the  contest,  and  such 
a  war  as  we  now  have  with  our  sister  republic 
of  Mexico  ?  This  is  the  feature  which  stands 
out  in  the  awful  picture :  this  is  the  question 
which  now  presents  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  civilized  world,  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  writing  that 
letter  of  the  11th  of  Apxil,  1844,  aggravated  by 
now  throwing  upon  another  the  blame  of  a  war 
for  which  he  then  contracted. 


CHAPTER  CL. 

MB.  POLK'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  AND  CABINET. 

This  was  the  longest  address  of  the  kind  which 
had  yet  been  delivered,  and  although  condemned 
by  its  nature  to  declarations  of  general  princi- 
ples, there  were  some  topics  on  which  it  dwelt 
with  more  particulari^.  The  blessings  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessity  of  its  preservation 
were  largely  enforced,  and  not  without  point, 
considering  recent  manifestations.  Our  title  to 
the  Oregon  Territory  was  asserted  as  clear  and 
indisputable,  and  the  determination  avowed  to 
protect  our  settlers  there.  The  sentiments  were 
good,  but  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  avowing 
them  so  positively,  was  quite  questionable,  see- 
ing that  this  title  was  then  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  upon  the  harmony  of 
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which  a  declaration  so  positiye  might  have  an 
ill  effect:  and  in  fact  did.  The  return  voice 
from  London  was  equally  pontive  on  the  other 
side ;  and  the  inevitahility  of  war  became  the 
immediate  cry.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Texas  annexation  resolution  was  dwelt  upon 
with  great  exultation,  and  the  measure  con- 
sidered as  consummated  from  the  real  disposi- 
tion of  Texas  for  the  measure,  and  her  great 
desire  to  get  a  partner  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
which  would  take  its  expenses  and  burdens  off 
her  hands. 

The  cabinet  ministers  were  nominated  and 
confirmed  the  same  day — the  Senate,  as  always, 
being  conyened  on  the  4th  day  of  March  for  that 
purpose :  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  William  L. 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  Secretary  at  War  j  Geoi^ge 
Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster- 
general  ;  John  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Attorney- 
general.  The  last  was  the  only  one  retained 
of  the  late  cabinet  Mr.  Calhoun  expected  to 
be,  and  desired  it,  to  prosecute,  as  he  said,  the 
Oregon  negotiations,  which  he  had  commenced ; 
and  also  to  continue  a  certain  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  France,  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, which  he  opened  through  Wm.  R.  King — 
greatly  to  the  puzzle  of  the  King,  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  and  his  ministers.  In  place  of  the  State 
Department  he  was  offered  the  mission  to  Lon^ 
don,  which  he  refused;  and  the  same  being 
offered  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Pickens,  it 
was  refused  by  him  also :  and  the  word  became 
current,  and  was  justified  by  the  event,  that 
neither  .Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  any  of  his  friends, 
would  take  ofDce  under  this  administration.  In 
other  respects,  there  was  some  balk  and  change 
after  the  cabinet  had  been  agreed  upon — which 
was  done  in  Tennessee.  General  William  0. 
Butler,  the  particular  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
had  been  brought  on  to  receive  the  place  of 
Secretary  at  War.  Ho  came  in  company  with 
the  President  elect,  at  his  special  request,  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  not  spared  to 
stop  at  his  own  house  to  get  his  wardrobe, 
though  in  sight  of  it :  he  was  thrown  out  by  the 
effect  of  a  circuitous  arrangement  of  which  Mr. 
Polk  was  the  dupo,  and  himself  the  victim.  In 
the  original  cast  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 
the  Governor  elect  of  New  York,  and  to  whom 


Mr.  Polk  was  indebted  for  lus  dectioo,  vw  ti 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  fAni  ta 
him.    He  reftised  it,  as  he  did  all  office:  it  vm 
then  intended  for  Mr.  Azariah  Flagg,  the  aUc  , 
and  incorruptible  comptroller  of  New  Y<nk,  tlie 
friend  of  Wright  and  Van  Buren.    He  was  »- 
perseded  by  the  same  intrigue  which  displaeed 
General  Butler.     Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walker  M 
been  intended  for  Attoniey-general :  he  brooglit 
an  influence  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Polk,  wludi  cv- 
ried  him  into  the  Treasury.    That  dbplaoed  Mr. 
Flagg.    But  New  York  was  not  a  State  to  be 
left  out  ci  the  cabinet,  and  no  place  eraU  be 
made  for  her  except  in  the  War  DeputneBt; 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Governor  Wright  vm 
notified  accordingly,  with  the  intimation  tkt 
}he  place  belonged  to  one  of  their  friends ;  sad 
to  name  him.    They  did  bo  upon  the  iBStsot^ 
and  named  Mr.  Beigamin  F.  Butler ;  and,  b^ 
ginning  to  be  a  little  suspicious,  and  to  gosid 
against  all  danger  of  losing,  or  delajii^  the 
name  on  the  road,  a  spedal  messenger  was  d^ 
spatched  to  Washington,  to  travel  day  and  njght, 
and  go  straight  to  the  Preadent,  and  deposit 
the  name  in  his  hands.    The  messenger  did  so* 
and  was  informed  that  he  was  fifteen  auBOtBi 
too  late !  that  the  place  h»d  been  assagned  to 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Marcy.    And  that  was  the  bcgia- 
ning  of  the  material  damage  (not  in  Kossmh'i 
sensb  of  the  word),  which  Mr.  Polk'fe  adaiais- 
tration  did  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Govenor  Wright 
and  their  friends. 


CHAPTER  CLI. 

MB.  BLAIB  AND  THE  OLOBB  6UPEBSSDID  AS  THI 
ADMINISTBATI0N0B6AN:  VB.TUOBIASSITCHIK 
AND  THE  DAILY  UNION  8I7B8TIT0TSIX 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  ISUj  thst  a 
leading  citizen  of  South  Carolinai  and  a  dose 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun— one  who  had  been  at  the 
Baltimore  presidential  convention,  bat  not  in  H 
—arrived  at  Mr.  Polk's  residence  in  Tesneseea 
had  interviews  with  him,  and  made  known  the 
condition  on  which  the  vote  of  Sooth  CaroIiBa 
for  him  might  he  dependent  That  conditioa 
was  to  discontinue  Mr.  Blair  as  the  oi)gan  of 
the  administratkm  if  he  should  be  elected.  Hi 
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ebctonl  rote  of  the  State  bang  in  the  handB 
of  the  Genertl  ABsembly,  and  not  in  the  people, 
was  disposable  by  the  politiciana,  and  had  been 
habitually  disposed  of  by  them — and  eren  twice 
thrown  away  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Polk  was  certain  of  the  rote  of  the  State  if  he 
ag;re6d  to  the  required  condition:  and  he  did 
sa  Mr.  Blair  was  agreed  to  be  given  up.  That 
was  propitiation  to  Mr.  Calhonn,  to  whom  Mr. 
filair  was  obnozioaB  on  account  of  his  inex- 
orable opposition  to  nullification,  and  its  author. 
Mr.  Blair  was  also  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Tyler  be- 
caase  of  his  determined  opposition  both  to  him, 
and  to  his  administration.  The  Globe  news- 
^uper  was  a  spear  in  his  side,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so ;  and  to  get  it  out  had  been  one 
of  the  anTiAf.M>n  and  labors  of  his  presidential 
life.  He  had  exhausted  all  the  schemes  to 
quiet,  or  to  gain  it,  without  success.  A  print- 
ing job  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  been  at 
one  time  given  to  his  office,  with  the  evident 
design  to  soften  him :  to  avoid  that  suspicion 
he  struck  the  harder ;  and  the  job  was  taken 
away  when  partly  executed.  It  now  became 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Polk  to  assist  Mr.  Tyler  in 
silencing,  or  punishing  that  paper  i  and  it  was 
done.  Mr.  Tyler  had  accepted  the  nomination 
of  his  convention  for  the  presidency,  and  was 
in  the  field  with  an  array  of  electoral  candidates 
struggling  for  it.  He  stood  no  chance  to  obtain 
a  single  electoral  vote :  but  Mr.  Polk  was  in  no 
condition  to  be  able  to  lose  any  part^f  the 
popular  vote.  Mr.  Tyler,  now  fully  repudiated 
bj  the  whigs,  and  carrying  democratic  colors, 
ind  with  the  power  and  patronage  o/  the 
federal  government  in  his  hands,  would  take  ofi* 
some  votes — enough  in  a  closely  contested  State 
to  turn  the  scale  in  fiivor  of  Mr.  Clay.  Hence 
it  became  essential  to  get  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  to  do  that,  the  condition 
was,  to  get  Mr.  Blair  out  of  the  way  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  Mr.  Polk  was  anxious  for  this.  A 
friend  of  his,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  his  cabinet,  wrote  to  him  in  July,  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  Mr.  Tyler's  withdrawal  was 
the  course  of  the  Globe  towards  him  and  his 
friends.  Another  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
result  urged  Mr,  Polk  to  devise  some  mode  of 
inducing  Mr.  Tyler  to  withdraw,  and  General 
Jackson  was  requested  "  to  ascertain  the  mo- 
tives which  actuated  the  course  of  the  Globe 
towards  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  friends.    These , 


Acts  i^pear  m  a  letter  flrom  Mr.  Polk  to  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  which  be  says  to  him:  ^  The 
main  object  in  the  way  of  Mr.  TSflef's  with- 
drawal,  is  the  course  of  the  Globe  towards  him- 
self and  his  friendsJ^  These  communications 
took  place  in  the  month  before  the  South  Caro- 
lina gentleman  visited  Tennessee.  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  General  Jackson  is  dated  the  23d  of 
July.  In  about  as  short  time  after  that  visit 
as  information  could  come  firom  Tennessee  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Tyler  publicly  withdrew  his 
presidential  pretensions !  and  his  offidal  paper, 
the  Madisonian,  and  his  supporters,  passed  over 
to  Mr.  Polk.  The  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
the  consideratbn  of  receiving  the  vote  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  getting  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Pollq  was  the  agreement  to  displace 
Mr.  Blair  as  government  editor  if  he  should  be 
elected. 

And  now  we  oome  to  another  fact,  in  this 
connection,  as  the  phrase  is,  about  which  also 
there  is  no  dispute ;  and  that  fiict  is  this :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  November,  1844,  being  after 
Mr.  Tyler  had  joined  Mr.  Polk,  and  when  the 
near  approach  of  the  presidential  election  au- 
thorized reliable  calculations  to  be  made  on  its 
result,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  by  an  order  from 
the  Treasury  in  Washington,  was  taken  from  a 
respectable  bank  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
safe  and  convenient  for  public  use,  and  transferred 
to  a  village  bank  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  was  no  public  use  for  it,  and  where 
its  safety  was  questionable.  ^This  appears  fVom 
the  records  of  the  Treasuzy.  Authentic  let- 
ters written  in  December  following  from  the 
person  who  had  control  of  this  village  bank 
(Simon  Cameron,  Esq.,  a  senator  in  Congress), 
went  to  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee,  informing 
hun  that  $50,000  was  in  his  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  new  government  organ 
in  Washington  City,  proposing  to  him  to  be  its 
editor,  and  urging  him  to  come  on  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose.  These  letters  were  sent  to 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  Esq.,  connection  and 
ex-private  Secretary  of  President  Jackson,  who 
immediately  refused  the  profiered  editorship, 
and  turned  over  the  letters  to  General  Jackson. 
His  (Jackson's)  generous  and  high  blood  boiled 
with  indignation  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  sacrifice 
of  Mr.  Blair  for  some  political  consideration  i  foi 
the  letters  were  so  written  as  to  imply  a  cogni- 
zance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  of  two  per 
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sons  who  were  to  be  members  of  his  cabinet ; 
and  that  cognizance  was  strengthened  by  a  ftct 
unknown  to  General  Jackson,  namely^  that  Mr. 
Polk  himself  in  due  season,  proposed  to  Mr. 
Blair  to  yield  to  Mr.  Donelson  as  actual  editor 
— ^himself  writing  sub  ro$a ;  which  Mr.  Bhdr 
utterly  refused.  It  was  a  oontriyanoe  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Blair  in  compliance  with 
his  engagement  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  lyier, 
without  breaking  with  Mr.  Blair  and  his  friends ; 
but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man,  and  with  men, 
who  would  have  no  such  hugger-mugger  work ; 
and  to  whom  an  open  breach  was  preferable  to 
a  simulated  friendship :  General  Jackson  wrote 
to  Mr.  Blair  to  apprise  him  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  steadfast  friendship, 
and  to  let  him  imow  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  was  the  person  to  take 
place  on  the  refusal  of  Andrew  Jackson  Donel- 
son, and  to  foretell  mischiefs  to  Mr.  Polk  and 
his  party  if  he  fell  into  these  schemes,  of  which 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  believed  to  bo  the 
chief  contriver,  and  others  of  the  cabinet 
passive  instruments.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  he  (General  Jackson)  wrote  to  Mr. 
Blair: 

^  But  there  is  another  project  on  foot  as  void 
of  good  sense  and  benefit  to  the  democratic 
cause  as  the  other,  but  not  as  wicked,  proceed- 
ing fW)m  weak  and  inexperienced  minds.  It  is 
this :  to  bring  about  a  partnership  between  you 
and  Mr.  Ritchie,  you  to  continue  proprietor,  and 
Ritchie  the  editor.  This,  to  me,  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary conception  coming  from  any  well- 
informed  mind  or  experienced  politician.  It  is 
true,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  an  experienced  editor,  but 
sometimes  goes  off  at  half  cock  before  he  sees 
the  whole  ground,  and  does  the  party  great 
injury  before  he  sees  his  error,  and  then  has 
great  diflSculty  to  get  back  into  the  right  track 
again.  Witness  his  course  on  my  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  how  much  injuiy  he  did  us 
before  he  got  into  the  right  track  again. 
AxkoihsT  faux  pas  he  made  when  he  went  off 
with  Rives  ana  the  conservatives,  and  advocated 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  revenue  special 
deposits  in  the  State  banks,  as  if  where  the 
directory  were  corrupt  there  could  be  any  more 
security  in  special  deposits  in  corrupt  banks 
than  in  general  deposits,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  this  great  absurdity  could  be  beat  out  of 
his  mind. 

^  These  are  visionary  measures  of  what  I  call 
weak  politicians  who  suggest  them,  but  who 
wish  to  become  ereat  l>y  foolish  changes. 
Polk.  I  believe,  will  stick  by  you  faithfuUy; 
should  he  not,  he  is  lost ;  but  I  have  no  fears 
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but  that  he  will,  and  bdng  informed  ooofida- 
tially  of  this  movement,  may  have  it  in  his  piwv 
to  put  it  aU  down.  There  will  be  great  intrigiie 

ing  on  at  Washington  this  mikierJ"—{Dec 
4.1844.) 

'^I  fear  there  are  some  of  oar  deoiocrstic 
friends  who  are  trjring  tobriogaboatapartDo^ 
ship  of  which  I  wrote  you,  wludi  shows  a  mat 
of  confidence,  or  something  worse.  Be  od  joar 
guard — ^no  partnership ;  you  have  the  oonfidnitt 
of  the  great  body  of  the  democrat&  and  I  htvt 
no  confidence  in  shifting  potitidaas."— (IXfcrm- 
ber,  21.) 

*^  Another  plan  is  to  get  Mr.  Ritdde  inter 
ested  as  editor  of  the  Globe— all  of  vbidi  I 

Sve  YOU  an  intimation  of^  and  which  I  Uwo^ 
4  been  put  down.  Bat  that  anv  kai&f 
Democrat  here  had  any  thought  of  becomag 
interested  in  the  Madisonian,  to  make  it  ik 
organ  of  the  administration,  was  sndi  a  tbiag 
as  I  could  not  believe;  as  oommon  Bense  it 
once  pointed  out,  as  a  consequence  that  it  wooM 
divide  the  democracy,  and  destroy  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. Why,  it  would  blow  him  vf. 
The  moment  I  heard  it,  I  adopted  SQchmeMOZfi 
as  I  trust  have  put  an  end  to  it,  as  I  koov 
nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  Polk  aad  hii 
administration.  The  pretext  for  ihaa  msffneBi 
will  be  the  Globe's  support  of  Mr.  Wrigkt. 
Let  me  know  if  there  is  any  truth  t«  tki$ 
rumor.  I  guarded  Colonel  Polk  aguntt  inr 
abandonment  of  the  Globe.  If  true,  it  woold 
place  Colonel  Polk  in  the  shoes  <^  Mr.  Tjkr." 
^(February  28, 1845.) 

^  I  have  written  a  long,  candid,  and  frieodlj 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk,  bringing  to  his  riev  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  has  got  bj  some  bed 
advice,  and  which  his  good  sense  oi^^t  to  han 
prevented.  I  have  assured  him  of  your  mkm 
declarations  to  me  of  your  firm  support  aod  of 
the  destruction  of  the  democratic  ^psiij  if  he 
takes  any  one  but  you  as  the  executife  oip^ 
until  you  do  something  to  vioUle  that  eon* 
fidenoo  whioh  the  democracy  repoees  in  joo. 
I  ask  in  emphatic  terms,  wbat  cauec  oa  be 
assign  for  not  continuli^your  p^ier,  the  orgaa 
tiiat  was  mine  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  whoee  a^ 
ministration  he,  Polk,  and  yon  hand  to  head 
supported,  and  those  great  fundamental  prv- 
ciples  you  and  he  have  continued  to  sopf^ 
and  have  told  him  fhmkly  that  you  will  perer 
degrade  yourself  or  your  paper  by  suhinittiBg 
to  the  terms  proposed.  1  am  veiynck,ez' 
hansted  by  writing  to  Polk,  and  wiU  write  jm 
again  soon.  I  can  only  add,  that,  although  nir 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk  is  both  friendly  and  fiaak,  I 
have  done  justice  to  you,  and  I  hope  he  will  aj 
at  once  to  you,  go  on  with  my  omn  tf  J^ 
have  been  the  ornn  of  Jadcson  and  Van  Bota. 
Should  he  not,  I  hav3  told  him  his  &»-• 
divided  democracy,  and  all  the  political  diqnei 
looking  to  the  succession,  will  annoy  and  cniM 
him — the  fiureet  prospects  of  weoearful  to- 
ministration  by  foUy  and  jealooiy  hMt  I  wwM 
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wish  yon  to  inform  me  which  of  the  heads  of 
the  Departmentfl,  if  any,  are  hostile  to  yon.  If 
Polk  does  not  look  well  to  his  course,  the  diyi- 
sions  in  New  York  and  Pennsylrania  will  de- 
Btroy  him."— (ilpri7  4. 1845.) 

^  I  wrote  you  and  toe  President,  on  the  4th 
instant^  and  was  in  hopes  that  my  yiews  would 
open  his  eyes  to  his  own  interests  and  union  of 
the  democratic  party.  But  from  the  letters  before 
me,  I  suppose  my  letter  to  the  President  will 
not  prevent  that  evil  to  him  and  the  democratic 
party  that  I  have  used  my  voice  to  prevent  I 
am  too  unwell  to  write  much  to-day.  I  have 
read  your  letter  with  care  and  mnik  interest. 
I  knew  you  would  never  degrade  yourself  by 
dividing  the  cditoral  chair  with  any  one  for  any 
cause.  I  well  know  that  you  never  can  or  will 
abandon  your  democratic  principles.  You 
dannot,  under  existing  drcumstanoes,  do  anj 
thing  to  save  your  character  and  democratic 
principles,  and  your  high  standing  with  all 
Ciafwra  or  the  democracy,  but  by  selling  out 
your  paper.  When  you  sell,  have  good  security 
for  the  consideration  money.  Ritchie  is  greatly 
involved,  if  not  finally  broke ;  and  you  know 
Cameron,  who  boasts  that  he  has  $50,000  to 
invest  in  a  newspaper.  Under  all  existing  cir- 
comstanoes,  I  say  to  you,  sell,  and  when  you 
do,  I  look  to  a  split  in  the  dconocratic  ranks  ^ 
which  I  will  sorely  regret,  and  which  might 
have  been  so  easiljr  avoided." — {April  7.) 

"  I  have  been  quite  sick  for  several  days.  My 
mindj  since  ever  I  heard  of  the  attitude  the 
President  had  assumed  with  you  as  editor  of 
the  Globe, — which  was  the  most  unexpected 
thing  I  ever  met  with, — ^my  mind  has  been 
troubled,  and  it  was  not  only  unexpected  by  me, 
but  has  shown  less  good  common  sense,  by  the 
President,  than  any  act  of  his  life,  and  calciuated 
to  divide  instead  of  uniting  the  democracy; 
which  appears  to  be  his  reason  for  umng  this 
useless  and  foolish  measure  at  the  very  tnreshold 
of  bis  administration,  and  when  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  augur  well  for,  to  him.  a  prosperous 
administration.  The  President,  nere,  before  he 
set  out  for  Washington,  must  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  secret  counsels  of  some  political 
diques^  such  as  Calhoun  or  Tyler  cliques  (for 
there  are  such  here) ;  or  after  he  reached  Wash- 
ington, some  of  the  secret  friends  of  some  of 
the  aspirants  must  have  gotten  hold  of  his  ear. 
and  exiled  his  common  sense,  or  he  never  would 
have  made  such  a  movement  so  uncalled  for, 
and  well  calculated  to  sever  the  democracy  by 
calling  down  upon  himself  suspicions,  by  the  act 
of  secretiy  favoring  some  of  the  politick  cliques 
who  are  looking  to  the  succession  for  some 
&vorite.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  4th, 
telling  him  there  was  but  one  safe  course  to 
pursue — ^review  his  course,  send  for  you,  and 
direct  you  and  the  Globe  to  proceed  as  the  oigan 
of  his  administration,  give  you  all  his  oonfi- 
deuce,  and  all  would  be  well,  and  end  well. 
TTUs  is  the  $ub§tance;  and  I  had  a  hope  the 


receipt  of  this  letter,  and  somo  others  written 
by  mutual  friends,  would  have  restored  all 
things  to  harmony  and  confidence  again.  I 
rested  on  this  hope  until  the  7th,  when  I  received 
yours  of  the  30th,  and  two  confidential  letters 
from  the  President,  directed  to  be  laid  before 
me,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  purchase 
of  the  Globe,  and  to  get  clear  of  you,  its  editor, 
is  the  great  absorbing  question  before  the  Pres- 
ident. Wellj  who  is  to  be  the  fmrchaaer  7  Mr. 
Ritchie  and  Miyor  A.  J.  Donelson  its  editors. 
Query  as  to  the  latter.  The  above  question  I 
have  asked  the  President.  Is  that  renegade 
politician,  Cameron,  who  boasts  of  his  $50,000 
to  set  up  a  new  paper,  to  be  one  of  them  ?  Or 
is  Kzicx  Walker  to  be  the  purchaser  ?  Who  is 
to  purcbase  1  and  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  Is  Dr.  M.  Gwinn,  the  satellite  of  Cal- 
houn, the  great  Mend  of  Robert  J.  Walker?  a 
perfect  bankrupt  in  property.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  portion  of  tne  oibinet  are  support- 
ing and  advising  the  President  to  this  course^ 
where  nothing  but  Injury  can  result  to  him  in 
the  end,  and  division  in  his  cabinet,-arising  from 
jealousy.  What  political  clique  is  to  be  bene- 
fited ?  My  dear  friend,  let  me  know  all  about 
the  cabinet,  and  their  movements  on  this  sub- 
ject. How  loathsome  it  is  to  me  to  see  an  old 
friend  laid  aside,  principles  of  justice  and  finend- 
ship  forgotten,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  polio/ — 
and  the  great  democratic  party  divided  or  en- 
dangered for  policy — I  cannot  reflect  upon  it 
with  any  calmness;  every  point  of  it,  upon 
scrutiny,  turns  to  harm  and  disunioiL  and  not 
one  beneficial  result  can  be  expected  from  it. 
I  will  be  anxious  to  know  the  result  .If  har- 
mony is  restored,  and  the  Globe  the  organ,  I 
will  r^oice;  if  sold  to  whom,  and  for  what 
Have,  if  you  sell,  the  purchase  money  well 
secured.  This  may  be  tne  last  letter  I  may  be 
able  to  write  you ;  but  live  or  die,  I  am  your 
fiiend  (and  never  deserted  one  from  policy),  and 
leave  my  papers  and  reputation  in  your  Keep- 
ing."—(ilprii  9.) 

From  these  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  after  going  through  an  agony  of 
indignation  and  amazement  at  the  idea  of  shov- 
ing Mr.  Blair  from  his  editorial  chair  and  placing 
Mr.  Ritchie  in  it  (and  which  would  have  been 
greater  if  he  had  known  the  arrangement  for 
the  South  Carolina  vote  and  the  withdrawal  <^ 
Mr.  Tyler),  advised  Mr.  BUtir  to  sell  his  Globe 
establishment)  cautioning  him  to  get  good 
security ;  for,  knowing  nothing  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  Treasury,  and  well  knowing  the 
insolvenigr  of  all  who  were  ostensible  payers,  he 
did  not  at  all  confide  in  their  promises  to  make 
payment.  Mr.  Blur  and  his  partner,  Mr.  John 
C.  Rives,  were  of  the  same  mind.   Other 
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whom  they  consulted  (Governor  Wright  and 
Colonel  Benton)  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  and 
the  Glohe  was  promptly  sold  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  in  a  way  to  imply  rather  an  abandonment 
of  it  than  a  sale — the  materials  of  the  office  be- 
ing offbred  at  valuation,  and  the  "name  and 
good  will"  of  the  paper  left  out  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  materials  were  valued  at  $35,000, 
and  the  metamorphosed  paper  took  the  name  of 
the  "  Daily  Union ; "  and,  in  fact,  some  diange 
of  name  was  necessary,  as  the  new  paper  was 
the  reverse  of  the  old  one. — In  all  these  schemes, 
from  first  to  last,  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Blair,  the  de- 
sign was  to  retain  Mr.  Rives,  not  as  any  part 
editor  (for  which  he  was  fiir  more  fit  than 
either  himself  or  the  public  knew),  bnt  for  his 
extraordinary  business  qualities,  and  to  manage 
the  machinery  and  fiscals  of  the  establishment 
Accustomed  to  trafficking  and  trading  politicians, 
and  fortune  being  sure  to  the  government  editor, 
it  was  not  suspicioned  by  those  who  conducted 
the  intrigue  that  Mr.  Rives  would  refuse  to  be 
saved  at  the  expense  of  his  partner.  He  scorned 
it!  and  the  two  went  out  together. — ^The  let- 
ters from  General  Jackson  show  his  appreda- 
tion  of  the  services  of  the  Globe  to  the  country 
and  the  democratic  party  during  the  eight  event- 
ful years  of  his  presidency :  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on 
learning,  what  was  going  on,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives 
to  show  his  opinion  of  the  same  services  during 
the  four  years  of  his  arduous  administration ; 
and  that  letter  also  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Globe  newspaper — 
that  paper  which,  for  twelve  years,  had  fought 
the  battle  of  the  coimtxy,  and  of  the  democ- 
racy, in  the  spirit  of  Jackson :  that  is  to  say, 
victoriously  and  honorably.  This  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  Rives,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
modest  estimate  of  himself,  was  classed  by 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  all  their 
friends,  among  the  wisest,  purest,  and  safest  of 
the  party. 

*  The  Globe  has  run  its  career  at  too  critical 
ft  period  in  our  political  history — ^has  borne  the 
democratic  flag  too  steadily  in  the  fiioe  of  as- 
saults upon  popular  sovereignty,  more  violent 
and  powerful  than  any  which  had  ever  preceded 
them  in  this  or  any  other  country,  not  to  have 
nttde  impressions  upon  our  history  and  our  in- 
stitutions, which  are  destined  to  be  remembered 
when  those  who  witnessed  its  discontinuance  shall 
be  no  more.  The  manner  in  which  it  demeaned 
Itself  through  those  perilous  periods^  and  the 


peated  triumphs  whidi  crowned  its  Iibon,  win, 
when  the  passions  of  the  dav  have  spent  their 
foroe^  be  matters  of  just  exultation  to  joq  and 
to  your  children.  None  have  had  bkter  of- 
portunities  to  witness,  nor  more  intemt  is 
observing  your  course^  than  GtMtral  Jadaon 
and  myself;  and  lam  very  sure  that  I  amid 
not,  if  I  vere  to  attempt  it,  exprtu  mft^ 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  constanc^deUty, 
and  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  than 
he  would  sanction  with  his  whole  heart.  He 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  readily  adait  that  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  dilBcalt  ifDOt 
impossible,  for  his  administration  to  hare  rai- 
tained  itself  in  its  cc^test  vrith  a  mooej  pover 
(a  term  as  well  understood  as  that  of  dei&ocnt, 
and  much  better  than  that  of  whig  at  the  pre- 
sent day),  if  the  cormptians  whidk  were  is 
those  days  spread  broadcast  throqgh  the  logth 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  had  been  able  to  nb- 
vert  the  intagri^  of  the  Globe ;  and  I  am  veij 
certain  that  uie  one  over  which  I  bad  tbe  booor 
to  preside,  could  never,  in  snch  an  event  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  institution  of  an  in- 
dependent treasury,  without  the  estaUiahment 
of  which,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
will  very  soon  prove  to  be  wholly  iUusoiy.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  first,  and  aftervardi 
those  of  the  States,  succeeded  in  obtainiDf  ma> 
jorities  in  both  branches  of  tbe  national  l^i^ 
ture  fiivorable  to  their  views ;  but  tfaej  oodd 
never  move  the  Globe  from  the  coarse  whici 
has  since  been  so  extensively  saactiooed  by  the 
democnunr  of  the  nation.  You  pin  to  tbe 
country  (and  when  I  say  yoo,  I  desire  to  be  nn- 
derstood  as  alluding  to  Mr.  Blair  and  yoeneif ) 
at  those  momentous  periods^  the  inTtlnabk  ad- 
vantages of  a  press  at  the  seat  of  the  general 
government,  not  only  devoted,  root  and  branch 
to  the  support  of  democratic  principles,  bat  in- 
dependent in  fkct  and  in  feeling,  as  well  of  bank 
influences  as  of  corrupting  pecuniary  infloaea 
of  any  description.  >  The  vital  irap<»tanoe « 
such  an  establishment  to  the  soooeas  of  onr 
cause  is  incapable  of  exaggeration.  Experieaoe 
will  show,  if  an  opportunity  is  ever  aflorded  to 
test  the  opinion,  that,  without  it,  the  priadpies 
of  our  party  can  never  be  uptheld  in  their  puny 
in  the  administration  of  the  Merd  pwe* 
ment.  Administrations  professedly  thar  sap- 
porters  may  be  formed  but  they  will  pw^ 
be  but  whited  sepulchres,  appeaiiqg  beaatinl 
outward,  but  withm  full  of  dead  bmb's  bcntt 
and  all  undeanness— AdmimstiBtioiis  wfaidnfr 
stead  of  directing  their  best  eflbrts  to  adnntt 
the welfiue and  prcnnote  the  happiness  ofv» 
toilintt  millions,  will  be  ever  liidj to  Wa 
&voria>]e  ear  to  the  advanoemoit  of  the  mtn 
few.'' 

The  Globe  was  sold,  and  was  paid  for,  and 
how?  becomes  a  queatioa  of  public  ooottn  t» 
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anavrer ;  for  it  was  paid  for  out  of  pablio  money 
— ^tbose  same  $50,000  which  were  remoyed  to 
the  Tillage  bank  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylyania 
by  a  Treasory  order  on  the  fonrth  day  of  Norem- 
ber,  1844.  Three  annual  instalments  made  the 
payment^  and  the  Treasury  did  not  reclaim  the 
money  for  these  three  years ;  and,  though  travel- 
ling through  tortuous  channels,  the  sharpsighted 
Mr.  Rives  traced  the  money  back  to  its  start- 
ing point  from  that  deposit.  Besides,  Mr. 
Cameron  admitted  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  furnished  money  for  the  pay- 
ments— an  admission  which  the  obliging  com- 
mittee, on  request,  left  out  of  their  report.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Walker  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  these  three  years,  and  the  conviction  was 
absolute,  among  the  close  observers  of  the 
course  of  things,  that  he  was  the  prime  con- 
triver and  zealous  manager  of  the  arrangements 
which  displaced  Mr.  Blair  and  installed  Mr. 
Ritdiie. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the 
oonsequenoes  of  that  change  of  editors,  Ceneral 
Jackson  was  prophetic  The  new  paper  brought 
division  and  distraction  into  the  party — ^filled  it 
with  dissensions,  which  eventually  induced  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ritchie ;  but  not  until  he 
had  produced  the  mischiefs  which  abler  men 
cannot  repair. 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

TWKimr-NIKTH  CON0BESS:  LIST  OF  MKMBKB8: 
riBST  SESSION:  OBOANIZATIOV  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

Senators, 

MiixK. — George^  Evans,  John  Fairfield. 

New  Hampshire. — Benjamin  W.  Jenness, 
Charles  G.  Atherton. 

VzRMOMT.  —  William  Upham,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Darifl. 

Rhode  Island. — James  F.  Simmons,  Albert 
C.  Green. 

CoNNECTicvT. — John  M.  Niles,  Jabez  W. 
Huntington. 

New  York. — John  A.  Diz,  Daniel  S.  Diddn- 
aon. 

New  Jersey. — Jacob  W.  Miller,  John  L. 
Darton. 

Pennstlvamia.  —  Simon  Cameron,  Daniel 
StmgeoiL 


Delaware.  —  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M. 
Cl^^n. 

Maryland. — James  A.  Pearoe,  Reverdy 
Johnson. 

YiRGiNU, — ^William  S.  Archer,  Isaac  S.  Pen- 
nybacker. 

North  Carolina. — Willie  P.  Mangum,  Wil- 
liam H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  George 
McDuffle. 

Georgia.— John  McP.  Berrien,  Walter  T. 
Colquitt. 

Alabama. — Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Arthur  P.  Bag- 

by. 

Mississippi. — Joseph  W.  Chalmers,  Jesse 
Speight 

Louisiana.  —  Alexander  Barrow,  Henry 
Johnson. 

Tennessee — Spencer  Jamagin,  Hopkins  L. 
Tumey. 

Kentucky. — James  T.  Morehead,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin. 

liffDiANA. — ^Ed.  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D.  Bright. 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri. — David  B.  Atchison,  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

Arkansas.  —  Chester  Ashley,  Ambrose  H. 
Sevier, 

Michigan.  —  WilUam  Woodbridge,  Lewis 
Cass. 

Florida. — David  Levy,  James  D.  Westoott. 

In  this  list  will  be  seen  the  names  of  several 
new  senators,  not  members  of  the  body  before, 
and  whose  senatorial  exertions  soon  made  them 
eminent; — ^Dix  and  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
Beverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Jesse  D.  Bright 
of  Indiana,  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan ;  and  to 
these  were  soon  to  be  added  two  others  from 
the  newly  incorporated  State  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
General  Sam  Houston  and  Thomas  F.  Busk, 
Esq.,  and  of  whom,  and  their  State,  it  may  be 
sud  they  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  concord,  neither  having 
been  changed  to  this  day  (1856). 

House  of  Representatives. 

Maine. — John  F.  Scammon,  Bobert  P.  Dun* 
lap,  Luther  Severance,  John  D.  McCrate^  Cullen 
Sawtelle,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Hezekiah  Williams. 

New  Hampshire. — ^Moses  Norris,  jr.,  Maoe 
Moulton,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

MissACHUSETTS.  —  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Daniel  P.  King.  Amos  Abbot,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Charles  Hudson,  Qeom  Ashmun,  Julius 
Rockwell,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joseph  C^rin- 
nell. 
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Rhode  Island. — Henry  Y.  Cranston,  Lemuel 
H.  Arnold.  . 

Connecticut. — ^James  Dixon,  Samuel  'D. 
Hubbard,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

New  iori. — John  W.  Lawrence,  Henrj  L 
Seaman,  William  S.  Miller,  William  B.  Maclav, 
Thomas  M.  WoodruflMPV^Uliam  W.  Campbell, 
Joseph  H.  Anderson,  William  W.  Woodworth, 
Archibald  G.  Niren,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  F. 
Collin,  Richard  P.  Herrick,  Bradford  R.  Wood, 
Erastus  D.  Culver,  Joseph  Russell,  Hugh 
White,  Charles  S.  Benton,  Preston  Kin^  Orville 
Hungerford,  Timothy  Jenkins,  Charles  Good- 
year, Stq>hen  Strong.  William  J.  Houeh,  Horace 
Wheaton,  George  Kathbun,  Samuel  S.  Ella- 
worth,  John  De  Mott,  Elias  3.  Holmes,  Charles 
H.  Carcoll,  Martin  Grorer,  Abner  Lewis.  Wil- 
liam A.  Mosely,  Albert  Smith,  Washmgton 
Hunt. 

New  Jersey. — James  G.  Hampton,  George 
Sykes,  John  Runk,  John  Edsall,  William 
Wright 

Pennstlyamia. — Lewis  C.  Lerin,  Joseph  R. 
IngersoU,  John  H.  Campbell  Charles  J.  Inger- 
80UL  Jacob  S.  Yost,  Jacob  Erdnuuij  Abraham 
R.  Mcllvaine.  John  Strohm,  John  Ritter,  Rich- 
ard Brodhcao,  jr.,  Owen  D.  Leib,  David  Wilmot, 
James  Pollock,  Alexander  Ramsay,  Moses  Mc- 
Lean, James  Black,  James  Blanchard.  Andrew 
Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  John  H.  Ewing, 
Cornelius  Darragh,  William  S.  Garvin,  James 
Thompson,  Joseph  Bufflngton. 

Delaware.— -John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — John  G.  Chapman,  Thomaa 
Perry,  Thomas  W.  Ligon,  William  F.  Giles, 
Albert  Constable,  Edward  Long. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  George  C. 
Dromgoole,  William  M.  Treadway,  Edwara  W. 
Hubanl,  Shelton  F.  Leake,  James  A.  Seddon, 
Thomas  H.  Bayly,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter.  John 
S.  Pendleton,  Henry  Redinger,  William  Tavlor, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman.  George  W.  Hopkins, 
Joseph  Johnson,  William  G.  Brown. 

North  CAROLiNA.^^ames  Graham,  Daniel 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid,  Alfred  Dockeiy, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  James  J.  McKay,  John  K. 
J.  Daniels,  Henry  S.  Clarke,  Asa  Biggs. 

SoDTH  Carolina*— James  A.  Black,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodward,  A.  D.  Sims. 
Armistead  Burt^  Isaac  £.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell 
Rhett. 

Georgia. — Thomas  Butler  King,  Seaborn 
Jones,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John  H.  Lumpkin, 
Howell  Cobb,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Robt  Toombs. 

Alabama. — Samuel  D.  Dargin,  Henry  W. 
Hilliard,  William  L.  Yancey,  Wmter  W.  Payne, 
GeoTge  S.  Houston,  Reub^  Chapman,  Felix  G. 
McConnell. 

*  Mississippi.  —  Jacob    Thompson,    Stephen 
Adams,  Robert  N.  Roberts.  Jefferson  Davis. 

Louisiana.— John  Slideli,  Bannon  G.  Thibo- 
deaux,  J.  H.  Harmonson,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

0^10. — James  J.  Faran,  F.  A.  Cunningham, 
Robert   C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Yance^  William 


Sawyer:  Henry  St  John,  Joseph  J.  McDowell 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  Augustus  L.  PerrilL  Colum- 
bus Delano,  Jacob  BrinkerhoG^  Samuel  F.  VtD- 
ton,  Isaac  Parish,  Alexander  Harper,  Joseph 
Morris,  John  D.  Cummhis,  George  Fries,  D.  A 
Starkweather,  Daniel  R.  Tild^  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  Jos^h  M.  Root 

Kentucxt. — Linn  Boyd,  John  H.  McHouj. 
Henry  Grider,  Joshua  F.  Bell,  Bryan  KToan^ 
John  P.  Martin^  William  P.  ThomasBOii,  Ga^ 
rett  Davis,  Andrew  Trumbo,  John  W.  lib- 
batts. 

Tennessee. — ^Andrew  Johnson,  IfOliun  21 
Cocke,  John  Crosier,  Alvan  Cullcnn,  (kar^  W. 
Jones,  Barclay  Martin,  Meridith,  P.  Gotiy, 
Lorenzo  B.  Chase,  FrederidL  P.  Stutia,  Mil- 
ton Brown. 

Indiana. — ^Robert  Dale  Owen,  TboiDU  J. 
Henley,  Thomas  Smith^aleb  B.  Smith,  Wil- 
liam W.  Wick,  John  W.  Davis,  Edwvd  W. 
McGaughey,  John  Petit,  Charles  W.  Cathart 
Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A  Mc€k^ 
nand.  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentwortk. 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  £dwiid 
D.  Baker. 

Missouri. — James  B.  Bowlin,  Janes  H. 
Rel£  Sterling  Price,  John  S.  Phelps^  LeooaH 
H.  Simms. 

Arkansas. — ^Archibald  TelL 

Michigan.— Robert  MeClelland,  Job  S. 
Chapman,  James  B.  Hunt. 

The  delegates  ftom  territories  were: 

Florida. — Edward  C.  Cabell. 
Iowa. — ^Augustus  C.  Dodce. 
Wisconsin. — ^Morgan  L.  Martin. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  readily  elfecKd, 
there  being  a  large  majority  on  the  democradc 
side.  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  boag 
presented  as  the  democratic  candidate,  neeiTtd 
120  votes ;  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  of  Obio,  it- 
ceived  the  whig  vote,  72.  Mr.  Benjamin  B. 
French,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a[qpoiiited  derk 
(without  the  formality  of  an  election),  bj  a  it- 
solve  of  the  House,  adopted  by  a  gcMnl  ▼«(& 
He  was  of  course  democratic.  The  House  bexD^ 
organized,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  HaDla. 
of  Maine,  to  except  the  hour  rule  (as  it  wai 
called)  from  the  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  House— ii^ch  was  lo6t,  63  to 
143. 
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ment,  and  oar  miliUiy  and  and  nayal  oonunand- 
en  have  executed  their  orders  with  such  diflcre- 
tion,  that  the  peace  of  the  two  republics  has  not 
been  disturbea." 


POLK'S  FIBST  ANNUAL  ME88AQS  TO  OON- 

GBE8S. 


The  leading  topic  in  the  message  was,  naturally, 
the  incorporation  of  Texas,  then  accomplished, 
and  the  consequent  dissatis&ction  of  Mexico— a 
dtssstisfaction  manifested  every  way  short  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  and  reason  to  belieye  they  were 
intended.  On  our  side,  strong  detachments  of  the 
army  and  nayy  had  been  despatched  to  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  ready  for  what- 
ever might  happen.  The  Mexican  minister. 
General  Almonte,  had  left  the  United  States : 
an  American  minister  sent  to  Mexico  had  been 
refused  to  be  receiYed,  and  had  returned  home. 
All  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the  status 
belli  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
which  the  incorporation  of  Texas  had  estab- 
lished ;  and,  that  there  were  not  actual  hostili- 
ties was  only  owing  to  the  weakness  of  one  of 
the  parties.  These  things  were  thus  stated  by 
the  President: 

^  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently, 
occupied  an  attitude  pf  hostility  towards  the 
United  States — ^has  been  marshalling  and  or- 
ganizing armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the 
United  States,  either  by  an  open  declaration,  or 
by  invading  Texas.  Both  the  Congress  and 
convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory, 
to  protect  and  defend  them  against  the  menacea 
attack.  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation, 
offered  by  the  United  States,  were  accepted  by 
Texas,  the  latter  became  so  &r  a  part  of  our 
own  country,  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford 
such  protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed 
it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order 
a  strong  w^uadron  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to 
concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was  or- 
dned  to  take  position  in  the  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any 
invasion  of  the  Texian  territory  which  might  l>e 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  our  own, 
and  the  rights  of  Texas^  they  were  ordered  to 
commit  no  act  of  hostihty  against  Mexico,  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggres- 
sor by  striking  the  first  blow.  The  result  has 
been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive  move- 
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Thus  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  countries 
were  brought  into  presence,  and  the  l^al  state  of 
war  existing  between  them  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  actual  war.  Of  this  the  President 
compluned,  assuming  that  Texas  and  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  unite,  which  was  true  as 
to  the  right ;  but  asserting  that  Mexico  had  no 
right  to  oppose  it,  which  was  a  wrong  assumption. 
For,  in  taking  Texas  into  the  Union,  she  was 
taken  with  her  circumstances,  one  of  which  was 
a  state  of  war  with  Mexico.  Denying  her  right 
to  take  offence  at  what  had  been  done,  the  mes- 
sage went  on  to  enumerate  causes  of  complaint 
against  her,  and  for  many  years  back,  and  to 
make  out  cause  of  war  against  her  on  account 
of  injuries  done  by  her  to  our  citizens.  In  this 
sense  the  message  said : 

*'  But  though  Mexico  cannot  complun  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  serious  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries continue  to  exist,  fi;rowing  out  of  unre* 
dressed  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Mexican  au* 
thorities  and  people  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  Mexico  has  admitted 
these  injuries,  but  has  neglected  and  refused  to 
repair  them.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
wrongs,  and  such  the  insults  repeatedly  offered 
to  American  citizens  and  the  American  flag  by 
Mexico,  in  palpable  Violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
of  the  5th  April,  1831,  that  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  by 
my  preaecessors.  As  early  as  the  8th  February, 
1837,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared, in  a  message  to  Congress,  that  'the 
length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have 
been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing 
application  for  redress,  the  wanton  character  en 
some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag 
of  the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  in- 
sults to  this  government  and  people  bv  the  late 
extraordinary  Mexican  minister,  would  justify, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  immeoiate  war.'  He 
did  not,  however,  reconmiend  an  immediate  re- 
sort to  this  extreme  measure,  which  he  declared 
'  should  not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  na- 
tions, confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries 
committed,  if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided  i '  but, 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  proposed  that  another 
demand  be  made  on  Mexico  for  that  redresa 
which  had  been  so  long  and  unjustly  withheld. 
In  these  views,  oonunittees  of  the  two  Houses 
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of  Congress,'  in  reports  made  in  their  respectiye 
bodies,  concurred.  Since  these  proceedings 
more  than  eight  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which,  in  addition  to  the  wrongs  then  com- 
plained ofj  others  of  an  aggravated  character 
have  been  committed  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citiscna.  A  special  agent  was  sent 
to  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1838,  with  full  au- 
thority to  maJce  another  and  final  demand  for 
redress.  The  demand  was  made ;  the  Mexican 
goyemment  promised  to  repair  the  wrongs  of 
which  we  complained ;  and  after  much  delay,  a 
treaty  of  indemnity  with  that  view  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  and  was  duly  ratified  by  both  goT^ 
emments." 

This  treaty  of  indemnity,  the  message  went 
on  to  show,  had  never  yet  been  complied  with, 
and  its  non-fulfilment,  added  to  the  other  causes 
of  complaint,  the  President  considered  as  just 
cause  for  declaring  war  against  her — ^saying : 

''In  the  mean  time,  our  citizens,  who  suffered 
great  losses,  and  some  of  whom  hare  been  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  bankruptcy,  are  without 
remedy,  unless  their  rights  be  enforced  by  their 
goyemment.  Such  a  continued  and  unprovoked 
series  of  wrongs  could  never  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  United  States,  had  they  been  committed 
by  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
Mexico  was,  however,  a  neighboring  sister 
republic,  which,  following  our  example,  had 
achieved  her  independence,  and  for  whose  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  all  our  sympathies  were 
early  enlisted.  The  United  States  were  the 
first  to  recognize  her  independence,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  have 
ever  been  desirous  of  cultiyating  with  her  a 
good  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne 
the  repeated  wrongs  she  has  committea,  with 
great  patience,  in  the  hope  that  a  returning  sense 
of  justice  would  ultimatelj^  guide  her  councils, 
and  that  we  might,  if  possible,  honorably  avoid 
any  hostile  collision  with  her." 

Tom  by  domestic  dissension,  in  a  state  of 
revolution  at  home,  and  ready  to  be  cmshcd  by 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican 
government  had  temporized,  and  after  dismissing 
one  United  States  minister,  had  consented  to 
receive  another,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to 
tho  City  of  Mexico.  Of  this  mission,  and  the 
consequences  of  its  fiulure,  the  President  thus 
expressed  himself: 

''  The  minister  appointed  has  set  out  on  his 
mission,  and  is  probably  by  this  time  near  the 
Mexican  capital.  He  has  been  instructed  to 
bring  the  negotiation  with  which  he  is  charged 
to  a  conclusion  at  the  earliest  practicable  period ; 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  time  to  enable 


me  to  communicate  the  result  to  Congresf 
during  the  present  session.  Until  that  result  is 
known,  I  forbear  to  recommend  to  CoDgreas 
such  ulterior  measures  of  redress  for  the  wroogs 
and  injuries  we  have  so  long  borne,  as  it  woold 
have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  sudi  negotia- 
tion been  institnted." 

From  this  commimication  it  was  dear  that  a 
recommendation  of  a  declaration  of  war  ins 
only  deferred  for  the  issue  of  this  mifisfon,  which 
failing  to  be  favorable,  would  immediately  caO 
forth  the  deferred  recommendation.  The  Oregon 
question  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Texu 
and  Mexico,  and  like  it  seemed  to  be  ten^ng  to 
a  warlike  solution.  The  negotiatioos  between 
the  two  governments,  which  bad  oommenoed 
under  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and  oontxnoed 
for  some  months  under  his  own,  had  oome  to  a 
dead  stand.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  had  revoked  ita  proposition  to  make  the 
parallel  of  49  degrees  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  countries,  and  asserted  the  unquestian- 
able  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole,  up 
to  the  Russian  boundary  in  54  degrees  40  miB- 
utes ;  and  the  message  recommended  Congress 
to  authorize  the  notice  which  was  to  terminate 
the  joint  occupancy,  to  extend  our  laws  to  the 
territory,  to  enoourage  its  population  and  settle- 
ment ;  and  cast  upon  Great  Britain  the  re^Mxi- 
sibility  of  any  belligerenl^solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  might  arise.  Thus,  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war  with  Great  Britain  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Congress. 

The  finances,  and  the  public  debt,  required  a 
notice,  which  was  briefly  and  satisfactorily  gifen. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  past  year 
had  been  $29,770,000 :  the  payments  tnm  h 
$29,968,000 ;  and  the  balance  in  the  Tretsnry 
at  the  end  of  the  year  five  millionft-^eaviDg  a 
balance  of  $7,658,000  on  hand.    The  natue  cf 
these  balances,  always  equal  to  aboat  one-lbQrth 
of  the  revenue  even  where  the  reoeiptB  and  tx- 
penditures  are  even,  or  the  latter  even  in  sone 
excess,  has  been  explained  in  the  first  toIubs  of 
this  View,  as  resulting  from  the  nature  o^grert 
government  transactions  and  payments,  hige 
part  of  which  necessarily  go  into  the  begtuBiag 
of  the  succeeding  year,  when  the/  wooU  be 
met  by  the  accruing  revenue,  even  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Treasury ;  so  that,  in  fiict,  the 
goyemment  may  be  carried  on  upon  an  inoome 
about  one-fourth   less  than  the  expendHnie. 
This  ia  a  paradoji— •  seeming  ahaordi^,  hot 
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tnie,  which  every  anntud  stotement  of  the  Tretir 
sary  will  prove ;  and  which  the  legislatiTe,  as 
well  as  the  executive  government,  should  under- 
stand. The  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  puhlie 
debt  (of  which  there  would  have  been  none  had 
it  not  been  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  reve- 
nue, and  the  surplus  fund,  among  the  States,  and 
the  absurd  plunges  in  the  descent  of  the  duties 
on  imports  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  com- 
promise act  of  1833),  were  just  and  wise,  such 
as  had  been  always  held  by  the  democratic 
school,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
They  were  these : 

^  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining 
unpaid  on  the  first  of  October  last,  was  seven- 
teen millions,  seventy-five  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 
Further  payments  of  the  public  debt  would 
have  been  made,  in  anticipation  of  the  period  of 
its  reimbursement  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  acts 
of  July  twenty-first,  1841,  and  of  April  fifteenth, 
and  of  March  third,  1843,  had  not  the  unsettlea 
state  of  our  relations  witn  Mexico  menaced  hos- 
tile collision  with  that  power.  In  view  of  such 
a  contingency,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retain 
in  the  Treasury  an  amount  unusually  large  for 
ordinaiT  purposes.  A  few  years  ago,  our  whole 
national  debt  growing  out  of  the  revolution  and 
the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  was  extin- 
guished, and  we  presented  to  the  world  the  rare 
and  noble  spectacle  of  a  great  and  growing  peo- 
ple who  had  fully  discharged  every  obligation. 
Since  that  time  the  existing  debt  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  and  small  as  it  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  similar  burdens  of  most  other  nations,  it 
should  be  extinguished  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period.  Should  the  state  of  the  country  per- 
mit, and  especially  if  our  foreign  relations  inters 
pose  no  obstacle,  it  is  contemplated  to  apply  all 
the  moneys  in  tne  Treasury  as  they  accrue  be- 
yond what  is  required  for  the  appropriations  by 
Congress,  to  its  liquidation.  I  cherish  the  hope 
of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  the  country 
on  its  recovering  once  more  the  lofty  position 
which  it  so  recently  occupied.  Our  country, 
which  exhibits  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  self- 
goyemment,  in  developing  all  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity,  owes  to  mankind  the  per- 
DDAnent  example  of  a  nation  free  from  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  a  public  debt." 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  recommended, 
with  a  yiew  to  reyenue  as  the  object,  with  pro- 
tection to  home  industry  as  the  inddent 


OHAPTEB    OLIT. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  FOBSTTH. 

Like  Mr.  Crawford,  he  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
Georgian  by  citizenship,  republican  in  politics, 
and  eminent  in  his  day.  He  ran  the  career  of 
fcdera.  honors — a  member  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate,  and  a  front  rank  debater  in  each : 
minister  in  Spain,  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren ;  successor 
to  Crawford  in  lis  State,  and  the  federal  coun- 
cils ;  and  the  fast  political  and  personal  friend 
of  that  eminent  citizen  in  all  the  trials  and  for- 
tunes of  his  life.  A  member  of  the  House  when 
Mr.  Crawford,  restrained  by  his  office,  and  dis- 
abled by  his  calamity,  was  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  himself,  and  assailed  by  the  imperso- 
nation of  the  execrable  A.  B.  plot,  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  stand  up  for  his  friend ;  and  nobly 
did  he  do  it.  The  examination  through  which 
he  led  the  accuser  exterminated  him  in  public 
opinion — showed  every  accusation  to  be  false 
and  malicious ;  detected  the  master  spirit  which 
lay  behind  the  ostensible  assailants,  and  greatly 
exalted  the  character  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  speaking  which  constitutes  a  debater,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  efiective  speaking  in  legis- 
lative assemblies.  He  combined  the  requisites 
for  keen  debate — a  ready,  copious,  and  easy  elo- 
cution ;  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  argu- 
ment and  wit ;  great  power  to  point  a  sarcasm, 
and  to  siting  courteously ;  perfect  self-possession, 
and  a  quickness  and  clearness  of  perception  to 
take  advantage  of  eyery  misstep  of  his  adyer- 
sary.  He  served  in  trying  times,  during  the 
great  contests  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  heresy  of  nullification,  and  the 
dawning  commencement  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
In  social  life  he  was  a  high  exemplification  of 
refined  and  courteous  manners,  of  polite  oonyer- 
sation,  and  of  aibbillty,  decorum  and  dignity. 
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OHAPTEK   CLV. 

ADMIB8I05  OP  FLORIDA  AND  IOWA. 

At  this  time  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
by  a  single  bill,  two  States,  which  seem  to  have 
but  few  things  in  common  to  put  them  together — 
one  the  oldest,  the  other  the  newest  territoiy — 
one  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Union,  the 
other  in  the  extreme  southeast — one  the  land 
of  eyergreens  and  perpetual  flowers,  the  other 
the  climate  of  long  and  rigorous  winter — one 
maintaining,  the  other  repulsing  slayeiy.  It 
would  seem  strange  that  two  territories  so  dif- 
fippent  in  age,  so  distant  from  each  other,  so 
antagonistic  in  natural  features  and  political  in- 
stitutions, should  ripen  into  States  at  the  same 
time,  and  come  into  the  Union  by  a  single  act ; 
but  these  antagonisms-— that  is,  the  antagonistic 
proyisions  on  the  sulgect  of  slavery — ^made  the 
coigunction,  and  gave  to  the  two  young  States 
an  inseparable  admission.  It  happened  that  the 
slaye  uid  free  States  had  long  before  become 
equal  in  number,  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  or  a 
calculation  of  policy  operated  to  keep  them  so ; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  admit  one  of  each  char- 
acter at  the  same  time.  Thus  balancing  and 
neutralizing  each  other,  the  biU  for  their  admis- 
sion was  passed  without  a  struggle,  and  Aimished 
but  little  beyond  the  yeas  and  nays — these  lat- 
ter a  scant  minority  in  either  House — ^to  show 
the  disposition  of  members.  In  the  Senate  the 
negatiyes  were  9  to  36  yeas :  in  the  House  48 
to  144.  Numerically  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  were  thus  kept  even :  m  political  power 
a  vast  Inequality  was  going  on — the  increase  of 
population  being  so  much  greater  in  the  north- 
em  than  in  the  southern  region. 


CHAPTER  OLTI. 

OBSGOH  TBEATT:  NEGOTIATIONS  OOMMENGED, 
AND  BBOKEN  OFF. 

This  was  a  pretermitted  subject  in  the  general 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Ashburton  treaty : 
U  was  now  taken  up  as  a  question  for  separate 


settlement  The  British  goyemment  moyed  in 
it,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox,  the  British  misisler  in 
Washington,  being  instructed  to  propoee  the 
negotiation.  This  was  done  in  Noyonber,  184^ 
and  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretaiy  of  State  imder 
Mr.  Tyler,  immediately  replied,  accepting  the 
proposal,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  deare  of  his 
government  to  have  this  territorial  qnestioD  im- 
mediately settled.  But  the  movement  stopped 
there.  Nothing  further  tock  place  between  J(r. 
Webster  and  Fox,  and  the  question  ahnnbered 
till  1844,  when  Mr.  (since  Sir)  Ricfaaid  Pikfs- 
ham,  arrived  in  the  United  States  ti  BritJeb 
minister,  and  renewed  the  ;  roposition  for  open- 
ing the  negotiation  to  Mr.  Upeihur,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Stote.  This  was  Februaiy  24th,  1844. 
Mr.  Upshur  replied  promptly,  that  is  to  aj,  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  aocepting  the  pro- 
posal, and  naming  an  early  day  for  receiTingMr. 
Pakenham  to  begin  the  negotiatkm.  Before 
that  day  came  he  had  perished  m  the  disMtnoi 
explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board  the  PriDo^ 
ton  man-of-war.  The  subject  again  slumbered 
six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Jnlj 
22d,  was  again  brought  to  the  notioe  of  the 
American  goveniment  by  a  note  from  the  Briti^ 
minister  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  successor  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur in  the  Department  of  State.  Beferring  to 
the  note  received  from  Mr.  Upshur  the  dij  lie- 
fbre  his  death,  he  said : 

"  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  days  after  the  dale  of  thit 
note^  the  interyal  which  took  place  between  that 
event  and  the  appointment  of  a  suooeisor,  and 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  various  matten 
which  offered  themselves  to  your  attentkn  bn- 
mediately  after  your  accession  to  offioe,safl- 
ciently  explain  why  it  has  not  hitherto  been  in 
the  power  of  your  government,  si^  to  attend  to 
the  important  matters  to  which  i  refer.  But 
the  session  of  Congress  havii^  been  brought  to 
a  dose,  and  the  present  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  least  possiUe  bunness  is  vbuS^ 
transacted,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  nov 
feel  at  leisure  to  proceed  to  the  ooDsideratioB  of 
that  subject  At  all  events  it  faeoones  mydntf 
to  recall  it  to  jrour  recollection,  and  to  rep^ 
the  earnest  desire  of  her  majesty's  goverameot. 
that  a  question,  on  irtudi  so  modi  iutefeit  is 
felt  in  both  countries,  should  be  dispoBed  of  at 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  the  convoh 
ience  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  answered  the  22d  of  Aaput, 
declaring  his  readhiess  to  begin  the  negotiation, 
and  fixing  the  next  day  for  takmg  19  the  nh- 
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ject  It  was  taken  up  aooordingly,  and  con- 
dacted  in  the  approved  and  safe  way  of  oon- 
dncting  such  negotiations,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
tocol of  eyery  conference  signed  by  the  two 
negotiators  before  they  separated,  and  the  pro- 
positions submitted  by  each  always  reduced  to 
writing.  This  was  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  neglect  and  total  omis- 
sion of  which  had  constituted  so  just  and  so 
loud  a  complaint  against  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  conducted 
their  conferences.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Paken- 
ham  met  seren  times,  exchanged  arguments  and 
propositions,  and  came  to  a  balk,  which  sus- 
pended their  labors.  Mr.  Calhoun,  rejecting  the 
usual  arts  of  diplomacy,  which  bolds  in  reserve 
the  ultimate  and  true  o£fer  while  putting  for^ 
ward  fictitious  ones  for  experiment,  went  at 
once  to  his  ultimatum,  and  proposed  the  contin- 
uation of  the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude^  which,  after  the  acquisition  of 
I»nisiana,  had  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  the  diyiding  line  be- 
tween their  ptesessions,  fipom  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  (fixed  as  a  land-mark  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht),  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— the  United  States  insisting  at,  the  same 
time  to  continue  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
under  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty.  Mr.  Pak- 
enham  declined  this  proposition  in  the  part  that 
carried  the  line  to  the  ocean,  but  offered  to  con- 
tinue it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  Columbia  Rirer,  a  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  miles ;  and  then  follow  the  rirer  to  the 
ooean.  This  was  refused  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and 
the  ultimatum  haying  been  delirered  on  one 
hand,  and  no  instructions  being  possessed  on  the 
other  to  yield  any  thing,  the  negotiations,  after 
continuing  through  the  month  of  September, 
came  to  a  stand.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
(January  1845)  Mr.  Pakenham,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  goyemment,  proposed  to  leave  the 
question  to  arbitration,  which  was  declined  by 
the  American  secretary,  and  very  properly ;  for, 
while  arbitrament  is  the  commendable  mode  of 
settling  minor  questions,  and  especially  those 
which  arise  from  the  construction  of  existing 
trtAties,  yet  the  boundaries  of  a  country  are  of 
too  much  gravity  to  be  so  submitted. 

Mr.  Calhoun  showed  a  manly  spirit  in  pro- 
posing the  line  of  49,  as  the  dominant  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  one  to  which  he  be- 


longed, were  then  in  a  high  state  of  exultation 
for  the  boundary  of  54  degrees  40  minutes,  and 
the  presidential  canvass,  on  the  democratic  side, 
was  raging  upon  that  cry.  The  Baltimore  pres- 
idential convention  had  followed  a  pemicionB 
practice,  of  recent  invention,  in  laying  down  a 
platform  of  principles  on  which  the  canvass  was 
to  be  conducted,  and  54-40  for  the  northen^ 
boundary  of  Oregon,  had  been  made  a  canon  of 
political  faith,  from  which  there  was  to  be  no 
departure  except  upon  the  penalty  of  political 
damnation.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  braved  this  pen- 
alty, and  in  doing  so  had  acted  up  to  his  public 
and  responsible  duty. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  elected  under 
that  cry,  came  into  office  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  acting  upon  it,  put  into  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress a  declaration  that  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  (meaning  up  to  54-40),  was  dear  and 
indisputable ;  and  a  further  declaration  that  he 
meant  to  maintain  that  titie.  It  was  certainly 
an  unusual  thing — ^perhaps  unprecedented  in 
diplomacy — that,  while  negotiations  were  de- 
pending (which  was  still  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, for  the  last  note  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  Jan- 
uary, declining  the  arbitration,  gave  as  a  reason 
for  it  that  he  expected  the  question  to  be  settied 
by  negotiation),  one  of  the  parties  should  au- 
thoritatively declare  its  right  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  and  show  itself  ready  to  main- 
tain it  by  arms.  The  declaration  in  the  inaugu- 
ral had  its  natural  effect  in  Great  Britain.  It 
roused  the  British  spirit  as  high  as  that  of  the 
American.  Their  excited  voice  came  thunder- 
ing back,  to  be  received  with  indignation  by  the 
great  democracy ;  and  war — ^'  inevitable  v>ar  " 
— was  the  cry  through  the  land.  The  new  ad- 
ministration felt  itself  to  be  in  a  dilemma.  To 
stand  upon  54-40  was  to  have  war  in  reality : 
to  recede  from  it,  might  be  to  incur  the  penalty 
laid  down  in  the  Baltimore  platform.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  did  me 
the  honor  to  consult  me.  I  answered  him 
promptly  and  frankly,  that  I  held  49  to  be  the 
right  line,  and  that,  if  the  administration  made 
a  treaty  upon  that  line,  I  should  support  it. 
This  was  early  in  April.  The  secretary  seemed 
to  expect  some  further  proposition  from  the 
British  government;  but  none  came.  The  re- 
buff in  the  inaugural  address  had  been  too  pub- 
lic, and  too  violent,  to  admit  that  government  to 
take  the  initiative  again.    It  said  nothing :  the 
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wmr  cry  ocmtiniied  to  rage :  and  at  the  end  of 
f<mr  months  our  government  fomid  itself  under 
the  necessity  to  take  the  initiatiye,  and  recom- 
mence negotiations  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
war.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr. 
Bndiaaan  (the  direction  of  the  President  he- 
ing  always  understood)  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
pakenham,  resuming  the  negotiation  at  the 
point  at  which  it  had  heen  left  hy  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and,  conforming  to  the  offer  that  he  had  made, 
and  hecause  he  had  made  it,  again  proposed  the 
line  of  49  to  tlfe  ooean*  The  British  minister 
again  refiised  that  line^  and  inviting  a  "  fairer" 
proposition.  In  the  mean  time  the  offer  of  49 
got  wind.  The  democracy  was  in  commotion. 
A  storm  was  got  up  (foremost  in  raising  which 
was  the  new  administration  oigan,  Mr.  Ritchie's 
Duly  Union),  hefore  which  the  administration 
quailed— recoiled—ftnd  withdrew  its  offer  of  49. 
There  was  a  dead  pause  in  the  negotiation  again ; 
and  so  the  affair  remained  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  which  came  together  under  the  loud 
cry  of  war,  in  which  Mr.  Cass  was  the  leader, 
hut  followed  hy  the  body  <^  the  democracy,  and 
backed  and  cheered  on  by  the  democratic  press 
— some  hundreds  of  papers.  Of  course  the 
Or^;on  question  occupied  a  place,  and  a  promi- 
nent one,  in  the  President's  message — (which 
has  been  noticed) — and,  on  communicating  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation  to  Congress,  he  recom- 
mended strong  measures  for  the  seeurity  and 
assertion  of  our  title.  The  delivery  of  the 
notice  which  was  to  abrogate  the  Jomt  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  dtizens  of  the  two 
powers,  was  one  of  these  recommendations,  and 
the  debate  upon  that  question  brought  out  the 
iiill  expression  of  the  opinions  <^  Congress  upon 
the  whole  subject^  and  took  the  management  of 
the  questions  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 


CHAPTER   CLVII. 

OBSeON  QUESTION:  NOTICX  TO  ABSOOATB  TBI 
ARTICLE  IN  THE  TBEATT  FOR  A  JOINT  OOCU- 
PATION:  T^£  PRESIDENT  DENOUNCED  IS  THE 
SENATE  FOR  A  SUPPOSED  LEANINO  TO  TH£ 
LINE  OF  FORTT-NINS. 

The  propoeitiou  for  the  line  <^  49  havh^  btto 
withdrawn  by  the  American  govonme&t  on  its 
non-acceptance  by  the  British,  had  appealed  thf 
democratic  storm  which  had  been  got  up  ipinsl 
the  President;  and  his  reocMnmcndstoi  for 
strong  measures  to  assert  and  secure  our  titk 
was  entirely  satis&ctory  to  those  who  dov 
came  to  be  called  the  FiAj-Fonr  Fortitt.  Ihe 
debate  was  advandng  wdl  upon  thia  quettioB 
of  notice,  when  a  sinister  mmor — only  smistcr 
to  the  extreme  party — ^began  to  spread,  that  the 
British  government  would  propose  49,  and  thit 
the  President  .was  &vorab]e  to  it  This  raaur 
was  true,  and  by  way  of  preparing  the  pobfic 
mind  for  it,  Mr.  William  H.  Haywood,  a  KBitor 
firom  North  Carolina,  both  persooaUy  andpoiiti- 
cally  friendly  to  the  Preeidenti  undertook  t9 
show,  not  so  much  that  the  line  <^49  was  lig^ 
in  itself,  but  that  the  President  vras  not  softr 
committed  against  it  as  that  he  coM  not  jct 
form  a  treaty  upon  it    In  this  sense 


^  Took  a  view  of  the  course  whidi  hid  been 
pursued  by  the  President,  approving  of  the  offer 
of  the  parallel  of  49°  to  Great  Britain,  and 
maintaining  that  there  was  nothu^g  in  the  ha- 

faage  of  t&  President  to  render  it  inqirc^  is 
im  to  ncgoUate  hereafter  on  that  basu,  not- 
withstanding  this  rejection.  He  regarded  thi 
n^otiation  as  still  open ;  and  he  would  not  do 
the  President  so  much  wrong  as  to  sappat 
that,  if  we  passed  the  notice,  imd  thus  put  into 
his  hand  a  great  moral  wei^wn,  that  he  couMbe 
guilty  of  so  miserable  a  tridc  as  to  use  it  to  tbe 
dishonor  of  his  country  an  the  one  hand,  or 
to  the  reckless  provocation  of  a  war  on  the 
other.  Believing  that  the  administratioo  stood 
committed  to  accept  an  offer  of  a  division  of  the 
territory  on  the  parallel  of  49^— or  sobstaa- 
tially  that — he  should  sustun  the  ExeontiTe  is 
that  position.  He  expressed  his  conviction  tiist, 
whatever  might  be  his  individual  opinioDi.  tht 
President — as  General  Washington  did  in  1796 
—would  fulfil  his  obligations  to  thecottDtfy; 
that,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  amptrf  re- 
ouired  it,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  opimons  to 
the  sense  of  his  oflkial  duty.    He  rebuked  (he 
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cry  which  had  been  set  up  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  President,  which  placed  him  in 
the  position  of  being  the  mere  organ  of  th^  Bal- 
timore convention,  and  dechired  that,  if  he  could 
belieye  that  the  Executive  would  permit  the 
resolution  of  that  convention  to  overrule  his 
duty  to  his  country,  he  woutd  turn  his  back 
upon  him.  Mr.  H.  then  proceeded  to  deduce, 
trom  the  language  and  acts  of  the  Executive, 
that  he  had  not  put  himself  in  a  position  which 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  parallel  of  49^,  should  negotia- 
tion be  resumed  on  that  basis.  In  this  respect, 
the  President  did  not  occupy  that  attitude  in 
which  some  of  his  friends  wished  to  place  him. 
It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Great  Britain 
had  &d  occupancy  for  above  forty  years ;  and 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  if  we  turn  sud- 
denly upon  her  and  tell  her  she  must  quit,  that 
she  will  not  make  resistance.  And  he  asked 
what  our  government  would  be  likely  to  do  if 
placed  in  a  similar  position  and  reduced  to  the 
same  alternative.  No  one  could  contend  for  a 
moment  that  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  49^  by 
Great  Britain  released  the  President  from  the 
obligation  to  accept  that  offer  whenever  it  should 
again  be  made.  The  question  was  to  be  settled 
by  compromise ;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  ne- 
gotiation was  still  pending.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  negotiation  of  this  kind  oould 
be  carried  through  hastily.  Time  mast  be  given 
for  oommunication  with  the  British  government, 
for  proper  consideration  and  consultation ;  and 
true  politeness  requires  that  ample  time  should 
be  given  for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that 
Great  firitaiu  does  not  consider  the  negotiation 
terminated,  as  she  would  have  recalled  her  min- 
ister ;  and  the  President  cannot  deem  it  closed, 
or  he  would  have  made  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress to  that  effect.  The  acts  of  the  President 
were  not  such  as  to  justify  any  apprehensions 
of  a  rupture ;  and  from  that,  he  did  not  ask  for 
the  notice  in  order  that  he  might  draw  the 
sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard.  The 
falsehood  of  any  such  charge  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  asked  for  no  enlargement  of  the 
annual  appropriations ;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
estimates  are  rather  diminished.  Knowing  him 
to  be  honest,  he  (Mr.  H.)  would  acquit  him  of 
any  such  imputation  of^  moral  treason,  which 
would  subject  htm  to  the  reprobation  of  man 
and  the  anger  of  his  God.  Mr.  H.  then  referred 
to  the  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
democratic  party,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to 
destroy  ,the  party,  by  cutting  off  its  heads.  This 
question  of  Oregon  had  been  turned  into  a  party 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  Presideut-middng. 
He  repudiated  any  submission  to  the  commands 
of  factious  meetings,  got  up  by  demagogues,  for 
the  purpose  of  dictating  to  the  Senate  how  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  felt  thankful  that  North 
Carolina  had  never  taken  this  course.  He  did 
not  regard  such  proceedings  as  indicative  of  that 
true  democracy  which,  like  a  potato,  grew  at 
the  root,  and  did  not,  like  the  spurious  democ- 


racy show  itself  f^om  the  blossom.  The  creed 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  directs  the  party 
to  re-annex  Texas  and  to  re-occupy  Oregon. 
Texas  had  been  re-annexed,  and  now  we  are  to 
go  for  the  re-occupation  of  Oregon.  Now,  Old 
Oregon,  embracing  all  the  territory  on  whidi 
American  foot  ever  trod,  comprised  merely  the 
valley  of  Willamette,  which  did  not  extend 
above  49° ;  and  consequently  this  portion  was 
all  which  could  be  contemplated  in  the  expres- 
sion ''  re-occupation,"  as  it  would  involve  an  ab- 
surdity to  speak  of  re-occupying  what  we  had 
never  occupied.  Referring  to  the  history  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  he  cited  the  iinpossibility 
of  getting  Texas  through,  until  the  two  ques- 
tions had  been  made  twin  sisters  by  the  Balti- 
more convention.  Then  Texas  passed  the  House, 
and  came  into  the  Senate,  followed  so  closely  by 
Oregon,  that  they  seemed  to  be  akin.'' 

In  all  this  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  President,  personally  confided  to 
him,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  action  in 
conformity  to  them.  The  extreme  party  sus- 
pected this,  and  had  their  plan  arranged  to  storm 
it  down,  and  to  force  the  President  to  repulse  tho 
British  offer  of  49,  if  now  it  should  be  made, 
as  he  had  been  stormed  into  a  withdrawal  of 
his  own  offer  of  that  line  by  his  own  news- 
papers and  party  in  the  recess  of  Congress. 
This  task  fell  upon  Mr.  Hannegan  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  William  Allen  of  Ohio,  whose  tempera- 
ments were  better  adapted  to  the  work  than 
that  of  their  chie^  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Hannegan 
began: 

"  I  must  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  obtrud- 
ing myself  upon  your  attention  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  day,  partknilarly  as  I  have  already 
occupied  your  attention  on  several  occasions  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  My  remarks  now, 
however,  will  be  very  brief.  Before  I  proceed 
to  make  any  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina — ^the  most  extraordinary 
speech  which  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life— I  desire,  through  the  Vice 
President,  to  put  a  question  to  him^  which  I 
have  committed  to  writing.  It  is  this :  I  ask 
him  if  he  has  the  authority  of  the  President, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  saying  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  his  (the  President's)  wish  to  terminate 
the  Or^on  question  by  compromising  with  Great 
Britain  on  tne  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  1 " 

To  this  categorical  demand,  Mr.  Haywood 
replied  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic 
for  the  President  to  authorize  any  senator  to 
make  such  a  declaration  as  that  implied  in  tho 
question  of  Mr.  Hannegan.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
then  took  up  the  demand  for  the  answer,  and 
said* 
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"I  pat  the  (question,  and  demand  an  answer 
to  it  as  a  public  right.  The  senator  here  has 
assumed  to  speak  for  the  President.  His  speech 
goes  to  the  world ;  and  I  demand,  as  a  public 
right,  that  he  answer  the  question ;  and  if  he 
won't  answer  it  I  stand  ready  to  deny  that  he 
has  expressed  tne  riews  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Westcott  of  Florida,  called  Mr.  Allen  to 
order,  for  asking  for  the  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  a  senator.  The  President  could 
only  communicate  his  opinions  to  the  Senate 
responsibly,  by  message.  It  wv\ild  be  a  breach 
of  priyilege  for  any  senator  to  undertake  to  re- 
port such  opinions,  and  consequently  a  breach 
of  order  for  any  senalor  to  call  for  them.  In 
this  Mr.  Westcott  was  right,  but  the  call  to 
order  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Allen  (torn  renewing 
his  demand : 

"  I  do  not  demand  an  answer  as  any  personal 
neht  at  alL  I  demand  it  as  a  public  right. 
When  a  senator  assumes  to  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent, every  senator  possesses  a  public  right  to 
demand  his  authority  for  so  doing.  An  avowal 
has  been  made  that  he  is  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  Presideu  .  upon  a  great  national 
question.  He  has  assumed  to  be  that  expo- 
nent And  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  for  the  assumption  ?  " 

Mr.  Westcott  renewed  his  call  to  order,  but 
no  question  was  taken  upon  the  call,  which  must 
have  been  decided  against  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood said,  he  denied  the  right  of  any  senator 
to  put  questions  to  him  in  that  way,  and  said 
he  had  not  assumed  to  speak  by  the  authority  of 
the  President  Then,  said  Mr.  Allen,  the  senator 
takes  back  his  speech.  Mr.  Haywood :  ^  Not 
at  all ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  my  speech  takes,''^ 
Mr.  Allen:  '^With  the  British."  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan  then  resumed : 

^I  do  not  deem  it  material  whether  the 
senator  from  Nortli  Carolina  gives  a  direct 
answer  to  my  question  or  not  It  is  entirely 
immaterial.  He  assumes — no,  he  says  there  is 
no  assumption  about  it — that  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  language,  no  truth  in  man,  if  the  Presi- 
dent any  where  commits  himself  to  54°  4(y,  as 
his  flattering  friends  assume  for  him.  Now,  sir, 
there  is  no  truth  in  man,  there  is  no  meaning  in 
language,  if  the  President  is  not  committed  to 
54°  4(V  in  as  strong  language  as  that  which 
makes  up  the  Holy  Book.  From  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  that  in  which  he  became  the  nominee 
of  the  Baltimore  convention,  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, to  all  tho  world  he  stands  committed  for 
54°  40\  I  go  back  to  his  declaration  made  in 
1844,  to  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
who  addressed  him  in  relation  to  the  annextv- 


don  of  Texas,  and  he  there  uses  this  langoage, 
being  then  bdbre  the  comntry  as  Uiedoimntie 
candidate  for  the  chair  which  he  now  fills. 

^  Mr.  CRrrrxKDKN.    What  is  the  date  ? 

<'  Mr.  Hannkoan.  It  is  dated  the  23d  of 
ApriL 

[Mr.  H.  here  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  the  committee  of  the  cHiacns  of  Cis- 
cinnati.] 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  went  on  to  qoote  Inn 
the  President's  message — ^the  annual  menige 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session— io  ihoir 
that,  in  withdrawing  bis  propositioD  for  t 
boundary  on  the  49th  parallel,  he  had  takn  i 
position  against  ever  resomii^  it  He  nad  tka 
paragraph: 

"The  extraordinaiy  and  wholly  inadminbk 
demands  of  the  British  Government,  and  tbe 
rejection  of  the  prvinsitton  made  io  defereott 
alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  my  predecesBor^ 
and  the  implied  obligation  whicfa  their  acts 
seemed  to  imposcy  afford  satis&ctoiy  endtaat 
that  no  compromise  which  the  United  Statct 
ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  With  this  con- 
viction, the  proposition  of  compronuse  vjiicfc 
had  been  made  and  reiected  was,  bj  m j  dire^ 
tion,  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our  titk  to 
the  whole  Oregon  Territory  asserted,  and,  is  is 
believed,  maintained  by  irrefiragable  facts  sad 
arguments." 

Having  read  this  paragraph,  Mr.  HannefV 
proceeded  to  reply  to  it ;  and  exclaimed^ 

"  What  does  the  President  here  daim?  Up 
to  54°  40'— ever^  inch  of  it.  He  has  anerted 
that  claim,  and  is,  as  he  says,  sustained  bj  ^i^ 
refragable  hcts  and  arguments.'  Bat  this  is 
not  all:  I  hold  that  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  language  of  the  Preskkst 
of  the  United  States ;  and  has  not  Mr.  Bodia- 
nan,  in  his  last  communication  to  Mr.  Pako- 
ham,  named  54°  40'  in  so  many  wordsl  Be 
has.  The  President  adopts  this  laii^guage  as  his 
own.    He  plants  himself  on  54°  40'." 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  proceeded  to  plant  the 
whole  democratic  party  upon  the  line  of  54-40. 
and  to  show  that  Oregon  to  that  extent,  sad 
Texas  to  her  whole  extent^  were  the  walchwoids 
of  the  party  in  the  presidential  electioQ— thsl 
both  were  to  be  carried  together;  and  Texas 
having  been  gained,  Oregon,  without  treachcfr, 
could  not  be  abandoned. 

*^  The  democratic  party  is  thus  bound  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon— every  foot  of  it ;  and  lei  the 
senator  rise  in  his  place  who  will  tell  me  tn 
what  quarter  of  this  Union— in  what  assembi) 
of  democrats  in  this  Union,  pending  the  pnea- 
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dentbl  election,  the  names  of  Texas  and  Oregon 
did  not  fly  together,  side  by  side,  on  the  demo- 
cratic baimers.  Every  where  they  were  twins — 
eyenr  where  they  were  united.  Does  the  sena- 
tor nom  North  Carolina  suppose  that  he,  with 
his  appeals  to  the  democracy,  can  blind  oar 
^es,  as  he  thinks  he  tickled  our  ears  7  He  is 
mistaken.  '  Texas  and  Oregon '  cannot  be  di- 
vided; they  dwell  together  in  the  American 
heart.  Even  in  Texas,  I  have  been  told  the  flag 
of  the  lone  star  had  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of 
Oregon.  Then,  it  was  all  Oregon.  Now,  when 
you  have  got  Texas,  it  means  just  so  much  of 
Oregon  as  you  in  your  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion think  proper  to  give  us.  You  little  know  us, 
if  you  think  tiie  mighty  West  will  be  trodden 
aa  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Hann^an  then  undertook  to  disclaim  for 
the  President  the  sentiments  attributed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Haywood,  and  to  pronounce  an  anathe- 
ma upon  him  if  the  attribution  was  right. 

'^  The  senator  in  his  defence  of  the  President, 
put  language  into  his  mouth  which  I  undertake 
to  say  the  President  will  repudiate^  and  I  am 
not  the  President's  champion.  I  wish  not  to 
be  his  chamnion.  I  would  not  be  the  cham^Hon 
of  power.  I  defend  the  right  and  the  right 
only.  But  for  the  President,  I  deny  the  inten- 
tions whicn  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
attributes  to  him — ^intentions,  which,  if  really 
entertained  by  him,  would  make  hmi  an  in- 
famous man — a^  an  infamous  man.  He  [Mr. 
Haywood]  told  tne  Senate  yesterday — unless  I 
grossly  misunderstood  him,  along  with  several 
friends  around  me — '  that  the  President  had  oc- 
casionally stickings-in,  parenthetically,  to  gratify 
— ^what  i—ibe  ullrusms  of  the  country  and  of 
party ;  whilst  he  reposed  in  the  White  House 
with  no  intentions  of  carrying  out  these  paren- 
thetical stickings-in.'  In  plain  words,  ho  repre- 
sente  the  President  as  parenthetically  sticking 
in  a  few  hollow  and  felse  words  to  cajole  the 
'ultraisms  of  the  country?'  What  is  this, 
need  I  ask,  but  charging  upon  the  President 
conduct  the 'most  vile  and  infamous?  If  this 
allegation  be  true,  these  intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  sooner  or  later  come  to  light,  and 
when  brought  to  light,  what  must  follow  but 
irretrievable  disgrace  ?  So  long  as  one  hunum 
eye  remains  to  linger  on  the  page  of  history, 
the  story  of  his  abasement  will  be  read,  sending 
bim  and  his  name  together  to  an  infamy  so  pro- 
found, a  damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of 
resurrection  will  never  be  able  to  drag  him 
forth." 

Mr.  Mangum  called  Mr.  Hannegan  to  order : 
Mr.  Haywood  desired  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  wluch  he  did,  disclaiming  all 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Haywood,  and  concluded  with 
Mying ;  that,  **  so  &r  as  the  whole  tone,  spirit, 


and  meaning  of  the  remarks  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  concerned,  if  they  speak 
the  language  of  James  K.  Polk,  then  James  K. 
Polk  has  spoken  words  of  falsehood  with  the 
tongue  of  a  serpent." 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  President  and  Mr.  Haywood  in  a  temperate 
and  well-considered  qieech,  in  which  he  showed 
he  had  had  great  apprehension  of  war — ^that  this 
apprehension  was  becoming  less,  and  that  he 
deemed  it  probable,  and  right  and  honorable  in 
itself  that  the  President  should  meet  the 
British  on  the  line  of  49  if  they  should  come 
to  it ;  and  that  line  would  save  the  territorial 
righto  of  the  United  States,  and  the  peace  and 
honor  of  the  country. 

^  It  is  with  unaffected  embarrassment  I  rise 
to  address  the  Senate  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration ;  but  its  great  importance  and  the 
momentous  issues  involved  in  its  final  settle- 
ment are  such  as  compel  me,  notwithstanding 
my  distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  be  useful  to 
my  country,  to  make  the  attempt.  We  have 
all  felt  that,  at  one  time  at  least  (I  trust  that 
time  is  now  past),  we  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  war.  From  the  moment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deemed  it  right  and  becoming,  in 
the  outeet  of  his  official  career,  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  clear 
and  unquestionable,  down  to  the  period  of  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December  last,  when 
he  reiterated  the  declaration,  I  could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  war  should  be  averted. 
That  apprehension  was  rendered  much  more  in- 
tense fh>m  the  character  of  the  debates  else- 
where, as  well  as  from  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  President's  political  friends  within  this 
chamber.  I  could  not  but  listen  with  alarm 
and  dismay  to  what  fell  from  the  very  distin- 
guished and  experienced  senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass)  at  an  early  period  of  this  debate ; 
to  what  I  heard  from  the  senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hannegan) ;  and,  above  all,  to  what  was 
said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who,  in  my  simplicity,  I  supposed  must 
necessarily  be  apprised  of  tne  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the 
country.  Supposing  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  what  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
each  and  all  of  the  three  senators,  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  could  be  possible  that  the  most 
direful  of  all  human  calamities,  war,  was  to  be 
avoided  $  and  I  was  accordingly  prepared  to  say, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  fact  assumed  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan,  that  war  was  inevitable ; 
*-to  use  his  own  paraphrase  of  his  own  term, 
which,  it  would  appear,  has  got  out  of  favor 
with  himself—^  war  must  come.' 

^  What  did  they  represent  to  be  the  condition 
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of  the  nation  1  I  speak  now  more  particularly 
of  the  last  two  senators,  froui  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
They  told  us  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end ; 
that  we  were  now  thrown  back  on  our  original 
rights ;  that,  by  these  original  rights,  as  had 
Ijeen  officially  announced,  our  title  to  tne  whole 
country  was  beyond  all  question :  and  that  the 
national  honor  must  be  forfeited,  if  that  title 
should  not  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  I 
felt  that  he  must  have  been  a  careless  and  a 
profitless  reader  of  English  history  who  could 
indulge  the  hope  that,  if  such  was  to  be  the 
course  and  conduct  of  this  country,  war  was 
not  inevitable.  Then,  in  addition  to  my  own 
opinion,  when  I  heard  it  admitted  bv  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Michigan,  with  that  perfect 
candor  which  always  distinguishes  him  on  this 
floor,  that,  in  his  opinion,  England  would  never 
recede,  I  felt  tliat  war  was  inevitable. 

"  I  now  rejoice  in  hoping  and  believing,  from 
what  I  have  subsequently  heard,  that  the  fears 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  my  own  apprehensions, 
were,  as  I  think,  unfounded.  Since  then,  the 
statesmanlike  view  taken  by  the  senator  from 
New  York  who  first  addressed  us  (Mr.  DixV 
and  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton), 
to  whom  this  whole  question  is  as  fiuniliar  as  a 
household  term — and  the  spirit  of  peace  which 
breathed  in  their  every  word — have  fully  satis- 
fied me  that,  so  fiir  as  depends  upon  them^  a 
fair  and  liberal  compromise  of  our  difiiculties 
would  not  be  in  want  of  willing  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates. 

*^  And  this  hope  has  been  yet  more  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  speech  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  not  now  in  his 
place.  Knowing,  as  I  thought  I  did,  the  inti- 
mate relations,  both  personal  and  political, 
which  that  senator  bore  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
— ^knowing,  too,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  it  was  his  special  duty  to 
become  informed  in  r^ard  to  all  matters  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  I  did  not  doubt,  and  I  do  not  now 
doubt,  that  in  every  thing  he  said  as  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  to  accept,  if  offered 
by  the  British  government,  the  same  terms 
which  he  had  himself  proposed  in  July  last, 
the  reasonable  inference  was,  that  such  aQ  ofier, 
if  made,  would  be  accepted.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  becau.se  I  did  not  so  understand  the  senator, 
that,  in  addressing  this  body  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  or  purposes  of  the  President,  he  spoke 
by  any  express  or  delegated  authority.  But  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  I  have  no  doubtTfrom  his 
knowledge  of  the  general  views  of  the  President^ 
as  expressed  in  his  message,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  that  when  he  announced  to  us  that 
the  President  would  feel  himself  in  honor  bound 
to  accept  his  own  ofier,  if  now  reciprocated  by 
Great  Britain,  he  spoke  that  which  he  knew  to 
be  true.  And  this  opinion  was  yet  more 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  what  I  found 


to  be  the  effect  of  his  speech  on  the  two  sena- 
tors I  have  named — the  leaders,  if  they  will 
permit  me  to  call  them  so,  of  the  ultraists  <« 
this  subject — I  mean  the  senator  from  Indiiu 

SMr.  Hannegan),  and  the  senator  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Allen).  He  was  an  undiscerning  witnea 
of  the  scene  which  took  place  in  this  dttmber 
immediatelr  after  the  speech  of  the  seoitor 
fh>m  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  who 
must  not  have  seen  that  those  two  eeoiton 
had  consulted  together  with  the  view  of  asoe^ 
taining  how  fitr  the  senator  from  North  Cuolm 
spoke  by  authority,  and  that  the  result  of  their 
consultation  was  a  determination  to  citechiae 
that  senator;  and  the  better  to  avoid  lU  US' 
take^  that  they  reduced  their  interrogitorj  to 
writmg,  in  order  that  it  m%ht  be  propooded 
to  him  by  the  senator  fi-om  Indiana  TMr.  Han- 
negan) ;  and  if  it  was  not  answered  tint  it  wtf 
then  to  be  held  as  constructively  answered  bf 
the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen).  What  the 
result  of  the  manoeuvre  was  I  IcaTcittothe 
Senate  to  decide ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  a? 
that  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wita,  to  whidt 
their  colloquy  led,  the  two  senators  who  cooh 
menced  it  got  rather  the  worst  of  the  con- 
test. My  hope  and  belief  has  been  yet  farther 
strengthened  by  what  has  mot  since  hsppened; 
I  mean  my  belief  in  the  pacific  views  of  Uk 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  speech  of  the  seottor 
from  North  Carolina  was  made  on  ThuisdiT, 
and  though  a  week  has  nearly  elapsed  since  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  solidtade 
of  both  those  senators,  and  their  evident  deiire 
to  set  the  public  right  on  that  subject,  we  hin, 
from  that  day  to  this,  heard  from  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  coo- 
struction  ffiven  to  the  message  by  the  eetttor 
from  North  Carolina  was  not  a  true  one." 

Mr.  Johnson  continued  his  speech  on  the 
merits  of  the  question — the  true  line  whidi 
should  divide  the  British  and  American  po8Be»- 
sions  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  plaoHi 
it  on  the  parallel  of  49^'  according  to  the  tnttf 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  conformity  with  the  opiaiois 
and  diplomatic  instructions  of  Mr.  Jeftnoa 
who  had  acquired  Louisiana  and  sent  an  eJIl^ 
dition  of  discovery  to  the  Pacific  Oocta,  mi 
had  well  studied  the  whole  question  of  our  to^ 
ritorial  rights  m  that  quarter.  Mr.  Benton  did 
not  speak  in  this  incidental  debate,  but  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  with  a  knowledp  ^ 
the  President's  sentiments,  and  aooordii«  to  1^ 
wishes,  and  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  treitj 
upon  49°.  He  knew  this,  because  he  w«  » 
consultation  with  the  Preadent,  and  wtf  to 
speak  for  the  same  purpose,  and  was  m^  hf 
him  to  speak  immediately  in  conseqaenceof  the 
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attempt  to  crash  Mr.  Haywood— the  first  of  his 
firienda  who  had  giren  any  mtimatkm  of  his 
Tiews.  Mr.  Benton,  therefore,  at  an  early  day, 
spoke  at  large  upon  the  question  when  it  took 
another  forpn — ^that  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  ter- 
ritorial gOT^noment  for  Oregon ;  some  extracts 
from  which  constitute  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEB    CLVIII. 

OBEGON  TERRITOBIAL  OOVESNMENT :  BOUNDA- 
RIES AND  HISTORY  OF  TITB  COUNTRY:  FBA- 
ZEB'S  BIYEB :  TBEATY  OF  UTBECHT :  MR.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH:  EXTRACTS. 

Mil.  BsNTON  then  addressed  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes 
to  extend  the  sorereignty  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  all  onr  territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  saying  what 
is  the  extent  and  what  are  the  limits  of  this 
territory.  This  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion.  We 
ought  to  define  the  limits  within  which  our 
agents  are  to  do  such  acts  as  this  bill  contem- 
plates, otherwise  we  commit  to  them  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  which  we  find  too  hard  for 
ourselves.  This  indefinite  extension  of  autho- 
rity, in  a  case  which  requires  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, forces  me  to  speak,  and  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  true  extent  of  our  territories  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  hare  delayed 
doing  this  during  the  whole  session,  not  from 
any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions  (which,  in 
&ct,  were  told  to  all  that  asked  for  them),  but 
because  I  thought  it  the  business  of  negotiation, 
not  of  legislation,  to  settle  these  boundaries  I 
waited  for  negotiation:  but  n^otiation  lags, 
while  events  go  forward ;  and  now  we  are  in 
the  process  of  acting  upon  measures,  upon  the 
adoption  of  which  it  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
poTver  either  of  negotiation  or  of  legislation  to 
control  the  events  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
The  bill  before  us  is  without  definition  of  the 
territory  to  be  occupied.  And  why  this  vague- 
ness in  a  case  requiring,  the  utmost  precision  ? 
Why  not  define  the  boundaries  of  these  territo- 
ries 7  Preosely  because  we  do  not  know  them ! 
And  this  presents  a  case  which  requires  me  to 
wait  no  longer  for  negotiation,  but  to  come  for- 
ward with  my  own  opinions,  and  to  do  what  I 


can  to  prevent  the  evils  of  vague  and  indefinite 
legislation.  My  object  will  be  to  show,  if  I  can, 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  our  territorial 
claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
view  to  just  and  wise  decisions ;  and,  in  doing 
80,  I  shall  endeavor  to  act  upon  the  great 
maxim,  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right — sub- 
mit to  nothing  that  is  wrong.^' 

It  is  my  ungracious  task,  in  attempting  to  act 
upon  this  maxim,  to  commence  by  exposing  er- 
ror at  homo,  and  endeavoring  to  clear  up  some 
great  mistakes  under  which  the  public  mind 
has  labored. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  two  years,  and  the 
assumption  has  been  made  the  cause  of  all  the 
Oregon  excitement  of  the  country,  that  we  have 
a  diriding  line  with  Russia,  made  so  by  the 
convention  of  1824,  along  the  parallel  of  54°  40', 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  up  to 
which  our  title  Lb  good.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. No  such  line  was  ever  established ;  and 
so  far  as  proposed  and  discussed,  it  was  pro- 
posed and  discussed  as  a  northern  British,  and 
not  as  a  northern  American  line.  The  public 
treaties  will  prove  there  is  no  such  line ;  docu- 
ments will  prove  that,  so  far  as  54*^  40',  IVom 
the  sea  to  the  mountains,  was  ever  proposed  as 
a  northern  boundary  for  any  power,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  us  for  the  British,  and  not  for  our- 
selves. 

To  make  myself  intelligible  in  what  I  shall 
say  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Russian  convention  of  1824, 
and  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  that  convention  grew. 
The  drcumstanoes  were  these:  In  the  year 
1821  the  Empefor  Alexander,  acting  upon  a 
leading  idea  of  Russian  policy  (in  relation  to 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean)  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  undertook  to  treat  that  ocean  as 
a  close  sea,  and  to  exercise  municipal  authority 
over  a  great  extent  of  its  shores  and  waters. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  emperor  issued 
a  decree,  bottomed  upon  this  pretension,  assum- 
ing exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
both  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
over  the  high  seas,  in  firont  of  each  coast,  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  Italian  miles,  from  Behr^ 
ing^s  Straits  down  to  latitude  fifty-one,  on 
the  American  coast,  and  to  forty-five  on  the 
Asiatic;  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  con- 
fiscation upon  all  ships,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
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that  should  approach  the  coaats  within  the  in- 
terdicted distances.  This  was  a  very  startling 
decree.  Coming  from  a  feeble  nation,  it  would 
hare  been  smiled  at ;  coming  from  Russia^  it 
gave  imeasincss  to  all  nations. 

Qre&t  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  hay- 
ing the  largest  commerce  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  having  large  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  send  remonstrances  to 
St.  Petersburg  against  the  formidable  ukase. 
They  found  themselTes  suddenly  thrown  to- 
gether, and  standing  side  by  side  in  this  new 
and  portentous  contest  with  Russia.  They  re- 
monstrated in  concert,  and  here  the  wise  and 
pacific  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  prompt  and  honorable 
manner.  He  immediately  suspended  the  ukase 
(which,  in  iact,  had  renuuned  without  execu- 
tion), and  invited  the  United  States  and  Qreat 
Britain  to  unite  with  Russia  in  a  conyention  to 
settle  amicably,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
yenience,  all  the  questions  betwecm  them,  and 
especially  their  respectiye  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coest  of  America.  This  mag^ 
nanimous  proposition  was  immediately  met  by 
the  two  powers  in  a  corresponding  spirit ;  and, 
the  ukase  being  yoluntarily  relinquished  by  the 
emperor,  a  conyention  was  quickly  signed  by 
Russia  with  each  power,  settling,  so  fiur  as  Rus- 
sia was  concerned,  with  each,  all  their  territo- 
rial claims  in  North-west  America.  Tbe  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  proposed  that  it  should  be 
a  joint  convention  of  the  three  powers — a  tri- 
partite conyention — settling  the  claims  of  each 
and  of  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  this  wise 
suggestion  had  been  followed,  all  the  subse- 
quent and  all  the  present  difBculties  between 
the  United  States  and  Qreat  Britain,  with  re- 
spect to  this  territory,  would  have  been  entire- 
ly avoided.  But  it  was  not  followed :  an  act 
of  our  own  prevented  it  After  Qreat  Britun 
had  consented,  the  non-colonization  principle — 
the  principle  of  non-colonixation  in  America  by 
any  European  power — was  promulgated  by  our 
government,  and  for  that  reason  Qreat  Britain 
chose  to  treat  separately  with  each  power,  and 
80  it  was  done. 

Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated 
separately  with  Russia,  and  with  each  other ; 
and  each  came  to  agreements  with  Russia,  but 
to  none  among  themselves.     The  agreements 


with  RoBsift  wen  contained  in  two  oonvatiooi, 
signed  neariy  at  the  same  time,  and  neaiij  in 
the  same  words,  limiting  the  territonal  daim 
of  Russia  to  54°  40*,  confining  her  id  the  coasts 
and  islands,  and  leaving  the  continent)  out  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Qreat  Britain,  bjr  an 
agreement  between  themselves.  The  emperor 
finished  up  his  own  business  and  quit  tlie  oon- 
cem.  In  fiuit,  it  would  seem,  from  the  proop- 
titude,  moderation,  and  fairness  with  wiiidi  he 
adjusted  all  difierenoes  both  with  the  Umted 
States  and  Qreat  Britain,  that  his  only  olqect 
of  issuing  the  alarming  ukase  of  1821  vis  to 
bring  those  powers  to  a  settlement;  actiif 
upon  the  homely,  but  wise  maxim,  that  Bhoct 
settlements  make  long  friends. 

Well,  there  is  no  such  line  as  54^  40';  lal 
that  would  seem  to  be  enouf^  to  quiet  the  ei- 
citement  which  has  been  got  up  about  it  Bat 
there  is  more  to  come.  I  set  out  with  sajini^ 
that  although  this  fifty-four  forty  was  nefer  es- 
tablished as  a  northern  boundary  for  the  rnited 
States,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  be  estaUbfaed  » 
a  northern  boundary,  not  for  us,  but  for  Greit 
Britain — and  that  proposal  was  made  to  Greit 
Britain  by  ourselves.  This  must  soond  like  a 
strange  statement  in  the  ears  of  the  fiftj-fimr 
forties ;  but  it  is  no  more  strange  than  tne ; 
and  after  stating  the  fiicts,  I  mean  to  pnm 
them.  The  plan  of  the  United  Stat^atthat 
time  was  this :  That  each  of  the  three  po«er« 
(Qreat  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States) 
having  claims  on  the  nortb-west  coast  of  Alae^ 
ica,  should  divide  the  country  between  then, 
each  taking  a  third.  In  this  plan  of  partitioQ, 
each  was  to  receive  a  share  of  the  oontinait 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains^  Rassa 
taking  the  northern  slice,  the  United  States  the 
southern,  and  Qreat  Britain  the  centre^  vith 
fifty-four  for^  for  her  northern  boondaiy,  and 
forty-nine  for  her  southern.  The  doQuneat 
fr^m  which  I  now  lead  will  say  fifty-one;  bat 
that  was  the  first  offer--fiirty-nine  was  the  real 
one,  as  I  will  hereafter  show.  This  was  oar 
plan.  The'  moderation  of  Russia  defeated  it 
That  power  had  no  settlements  on  that  part 
of  the  continent,  and  rejected  the  contiMBtal 
share  which  we  offered  her.  She  limited  her 
self  to  the  coasts  and  tslands  Yfhen  she  had  ict> 
ilement&  and  left  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  share  the  oontment  between  thon* 
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telTee.  But  before  this  w«s  known,  we  had 
proposed  to  herrfif^-four  forty  for  the  Russian 
soathem  boundary,  and  to  Great  Britain  the 
8ame  for  her  northern  boundary.  I  say  fifty- 
four  forty ;  for,  although  the  word  in  the  prop- 
osition was  fifty-fiye,  yet  it  was  on  the  princi* 
pie  which  gave  fifty-four  forty — namely,  run- 
ning from  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  supposed  to  be  in  fifty-five,  but  found  to 
have  a  point  to  it  running  down  to  fifty-four 
forty.  Wo  proposed  this  to  Great  Britam. 
She  refused  it,  saying  she  would  establish  her 
northern  boundary  with  Russia,  who  was  on 
h«r  north,  and  not  with  the  United  States,  who 
was  on  her  south.  This  seemed  reasonable; 
and  the  United  States  then,  and  not  until  then, 
relinquished  the  business  of  pressing  fifty-four 
forty  upon  Great  Britain  for  her  northern 
boundary.  The  proof  is  in  the  executive  docu- 
ments. Here  it  is — a  despatch  firom  Mr.  Rush, 
our  minister  in  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  dated  December  19, 1823. 

(The  despatch  read.) 

Here  is  the  offer,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
in  1823,  to  make  fifty-five,  which  was  in  fact 
fifty-four  forty,  the  northern  boundary  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  her  answer  to  that  propo- 
sition. It  is  the  next  paragraph  in  the  same 
desjiatdi  from  Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams. 

(The  answer  read.) 

This  was  her  answer,  refusing  to  take,  in 
1823,  as  a  northern  boundary  coming  south  lor 
qoantity,  what  is  now  prescribed  to  her,  at  the 
peril  of  war,  for  a  southern  boundary,  with 
nothing  north ! — for,  although  the  j&ct  happens 
to  be  that  Russia  is  not  there,  bounding  us  on 
the  north,  yet  that  makes  no  difference  in  the 
phUoeophy  of  our  Fifty-four^Forties,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so ;  and,  on  that  belief  are  ready 
to  fight  Their  notion  is,  that  we  go  jam  up  to 
540  4fy^  and  the  Russians  come  jam  down  to 
the  same,  leaving  no  place  for  the  British  lion 
to  put  down  a  paw,  although  that  paw  should 
be  no  bigger  than  the  sole  of  the  dove's  foot 
which  sought  a  resting-place  from  Noah's  ark. 
This  must  seem  a  little  strange  to  British 
statesmen,  who  do  not  grow  so  fiist  as  to  leave 
all  knowledge  behind  them.  They  remember 
that  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the  Presi- 
dent and  cabinet  who  acquired  the  Spanish  title 
under  which  we  now  propose  to  squeeze  them 
o<at  of  the  continent — actually  offered  them  six 


degrees  of  latitude  in  that  veiy  place ;  and  they 
will  certainly  want  reasons  for  this  so  much 
compression  now,  where  we  offered  them  so 
much  expansion  then.  These  reasons  cannot 
be  given.  There  is  no  boundary  at  54°  40' ; 
and  so  figr  as  we  proposed  to  make  it  one,  it  was 
for  the  British  and  not  for  ourselves ;  and  so 
ends  this  redoubtable  line,  up  to  which  all  true 
patriots  were  to  march !  and  marching,  fight ! 
and  fighting,  die !  if  need  be !  singing  all  the 
while,  with  Horape — 

**Dalo6  «t  deoonim  Mt  pro  pttrU  mori." 

I  come  to  the  line  of  Utrecht,  the  existence 
of  which  is  denied  upon  this  floor  by  senators 
whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  existence 
of  a  line  that  is  not,  and  to  deny  the  existence 
of  one  that  is.  A  derk  in  the  Department  of 
State  has  compiled  a  volume  of  voyages  and  of 
treaties,  and,  undertaking  to  set  the  world  right, 
has  denied  that  commissioners  ever  met  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  British  northern  and  French  Canadian 
possessions  in  North  America.  That  denial  has 
been  produced  and  accredited  on  this  fioor  by  a 
senator  in  his  place  (Mr.  Cass) ;  and  this  pro- 
duction of  a  blundering  book,  with  this  sena- 
torial endorsement  of  its  blunder,  lays  me  un- 
der the  necessity  of  correcting  a  third  error 
which  the  "  fifty-four-forties "  hug  to  their 
bosom,  and  the  correction  of  which  becomes  ne- 
ceesary  for  the  vindication  of  history,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  right,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Senate  from  the  suspicion  of  ignorance. 
I  affirm  that  the  line  was  established ;  that  the 
commissioners  met  and  did  their  work ;  and  that 
what  they  did  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  interested  from  the  year  1713  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1805,  being  the  second  year  after 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson 
sent  ministers  to  Madrid  (Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Charles  Pinckney)  to  adjust  the  southern  and 
southwestern  boundaries  with  her;  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  prindples  which  had  governed  the 
settlement  oi  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
same  province  became  a  proper  illustration  of 
their  ideas.  They  quoted  these  principles,  and 
gave  the  Une  of  Utrecht  as  the  example ;  and 
this  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished statesmen  of  Europe.  They  say  to 
him: 
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^^  It  is  belieTed  that  this  principle  has  been 
admitted  and  acted  on  invariably  since  the  dis- 
coTery  of  America,  in  respect  to  their  possessions 
there,  by  all  the  European  powers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  by  the  stipuUtions  of  their 
most  important  treaties  concerning  those  pos- 
sessions and  the  practice  under  them,  yiz^  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  of  Paris  in 
1763.  In  conformity  with  the  10th  article  of 
the  first-mentioned  treaty,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  Louisiana  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Northwestern  Com- 
panies on  the  other,  was  established  by  commis- 
sioners, by  a  line  to  commence  at  a  cape  or  pro- 
montoiy  on  the  ocean,  in  58*^  31'  north  Utitude ; 
to  run  thence,  southwestwardly,  to  latitude  49° 
:torth  from  the  equator ;  and  along  that  line  in- 
definitely westward.  Since  that  time,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  extend  the  limits  of 
Louisiana  or  Canada  to  the  north  of  that  line, 
or  of  those  companies  to  the  south  of  it.  by  pur- 
chase, conquest,  or  gnuits  from  the  Indians." 

This  IS  what  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles 
Pinckney  said  to  Don  Pedro  Cerallos — a  min- 
ister who  must  be  supposed  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  treaties  which  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  late  Spanish  province  of 
Louisiana  as  we  are  with  the  treaties  which 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The 
line  of  Utrecht)  and  in  the  very  words  which 
carry  it  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  confine  the  British  to 
the  north,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  to  the 
south  of  that  line,  are  quoted  to  Mr.  Cevallos 
as  a  fact  which  he  and  all  the  world  knew.  He 
received  it  as  such ;  and  thus  Spanish  authority 
comes  in  aid  of  British,  French,  and  American, 
to  vindicate  our  r^ts  and  the  truth  of  history. 

(The  letter  was  read.) 

Another  contribution,  which  I  have  pleasure 
to  acknowledge,  is  from  a  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more, formerly  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  who  gives  me  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
March  5th,  1714,  directing  a  writ  to  be  issued 
for  electing  a  burgess  in  the  place  of  Frederick 
Heme,  Esq.,  who,  since  his  election,  hath  ac- 
cepted, as  the  Journal  says,  the  office  of  one  of 
his  Mi^esty's  commissioners  for  treating  with 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  France  for  settling 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  same  entry  occurs  at  the  same  time  with 
respect  to  James  Murray,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Martyn.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  applies  to  limits  in  North  America)  the 


eleventh  and  fifteenth  to  oommeroe;  and  these 
commissioiiers  were  ^ipointed  under  some  or  all 
of  these  articles.  Others  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  not  mentioned  in  tbe 
journals,  as  not  bemg  members  of  Pariiament 
whose  vacated  seats  were  to  be  filled.  AH 
three  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  eqnaDj 
obligatory  for  the  af^intment  of  commiesioih 
ers;  and  here  is  proof  that  three  werea|)|)ointed 
under  the  oommerdil  articles. 

One  more  piece  oi  testimony,  and  I  bredone; 
And,  first,  a  litUe  statement  to  mtrodnoe  tt 
We  all  know  that  in  one  of  the  dd)ate8  wtiA 
took  place  in  the  British  House  of  ConunooB  oa 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  after  that  treaty  «« 
ratified  and  past  recall,  mention  was  made  oft 
certun  map  called  the  King's  map,  whidi  bad 
belonged  to  the  late  King  (George  III.):  ud 
hung  in  his  Ubrary  during  his  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Fore^  Office,  from  wbicb 
said  office  the  sud  map  silently  disappared 
about  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  treatj,  anf 
which  certainly  was  not  before  our  Senate  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  WeQ, 
the  member  who  mentioned  it  in  Parliamest 
said  there  was  a  strong  red  line  upon  it  aboct 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  running  aO  aloojt 
where  the  Americans  said  the  trae  boundary 
was,  with  these  words  written  along  it  in  four 
places  in  King  Geoige's  handwriting:  *^  This  is 
OstDolcPM  line  ;  -'  meaning,  it  is  the  line  of  tbe 
treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by  Mr.  Oswald  oo 
the  British  side,  and  therefore  called  Qnratf  « 
line. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  say  ia  this:  That  vboh 
ever  this  royal  map  shall  emage  from  its  re- 
treat and  resume  its  place  in  the  Fon^Offiee, 
on  it  will  be  fomid  another  strong  red  fine  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  another  place,  witb 
these  words  written  on  it :  Boundaries  betmca 
the  British  and  French  possessions  in  Amerka 
^  a»  fixed  by  tht  treaty  of  UtrecktP  To  com- 
plete this  last  and  crowning  piece  of  teitimoBy, 
I  have  to  add  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  intbe 
Department  of  State,  as  is  nearly  the  wboleV 
the  evidence  which  I  have  used  in  crushing  tbis 
pie-poudre  insurrection — "  tkit  puddU4am  rv- 
bellion  "—against  the  tnith  and  oAJesty  ofbb- 
tory,  whidi,  beginning  with  a  derk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  spread  to  all  the  orpia^  ^ 
and  Uttie ;  then  readied  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States, heM  divided  cmpinin this 
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ber  for  four  months,  and  now  dies  the  death  of 
the  ridiculous.* 

We  most  now  introduce  the  gentlemen  of 
51  10  to  Frazers's  River,  an  acquiuntance  which 
thej  will  be  obliged  to  make  before  they  arrite  at 
their  inexorable  line ;  for  it  lies  in  their  course, 
and  must  be  crossed^— both  itself  and  the 
British  province  of  New  Caledonia,  which  it 
waters.  This,  then,  is  the  introduction  to  that 
inevitable  acquaintance,  hitherto  ignored.  It  is 
a  river  of  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length 
(following  its  windings),  rising  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  opposite  the  head  of  the  Unjigah,  or 
Peace  River,  which  flows  into  the  Frozen  Ocean 
in  latitude  about  70.  The  course  of  this  river 
is  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  in  latitude  55, 
lk>wing  south  to  near  latitude  49,  and  along  that 
parallel,  and  just  north  of  it,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Gcoigia,  into  which  it  fidls  behind  Vancouver's 
Island.  The  upper  part  of  this  river  is  good 
for  navigation ;  the  lower  half,  plunging  through 
volcanic  chasms  in  mountains  of  rock,  is  wholly 
unnavigable  for  any  species  of  craft  This  river 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1793,  was  settled  by  the  Northwest  Company  in 
1806,  and  soon  covered  by  their  establishments 
from  head  to  mouth.  No  American  or  Spaniard 
had  ever  left  a  track  upon  this  river  or  its  val- 
ley. Our  claim  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  rested 
wholly  upon  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819 ; 
and  her  claim  rested  wholly  upon  those  dis- 
coveries among  the  islands,  the  value  of  which, 
as  conferring  claims  upon  the  continent,  it  has 
been  my  province  to  show  in  our  negotiations 
with  Russia  in  1824.    At  the  time  that  we  ao- 

*  Since  the  deUveiy  of  this  speech  a  oopy  ofa  pengnph  of 
a  despatch  from  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  United  States  minister 
In  London,  dated  81st  If  srch,  1S48,  has  been  obtained,  giving  an 
aeeotint  of  this  map  as  shown  to  him  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  con- 
taining the  two  red  liaes  npon  it,  one  tx  oar  northesst  bonnd- 
aiy,  called  **  Oswald's  line,"  the  other  for  the  northwest,  csllod 
the  line  of  the  **  treaty  of  Utrecht*  The  panignph  is  In  these 
words: 

**The  above  was  chiefly  written  belbre  I  had  seen  Jtr.  Os- 
wald's map,  which  I  Ijave  since  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  been  permitted  to  do.  It  Is  a  copy 
of  Mftdiell  in  fine  preservattoa  The  bonndaries  between  the 
British  and  French  piissesstons  in  America,  *as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,'  are  marlied  npon  it  in  a  very  fall  distinct 
lice,  at  lesst  a  tenth  of  an  Inch  broad,  and  those  words  written 
in  severml  placesw  In  Uke  manner  the  lioe  giving  our  bound- 
ary as  we  nave  always  claimed  it,  that  Is,  earning  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Nova  Scotia  fkr  to  the  north  of  the  St  Johns, 
Is  drawn  very  care  Ail  ly  In  a  bold  red  line,  ftall  a  tenth  of  an 
loch  broad:  and  in  four  dUTorent  places  along  the  line  dis- 
tinctly written  *  t  he  boundary  described  by  JUr.  Oswald.*  W  hat 
is  very  noticeable  b,  that  a  line  nairower,  but  drawn  with 
csre  with  an  instrument  from  the  k>wer  end  of  Lake  Nlpis- 
sins  to  the  source  of  tiie  Mississippi,  ss  ihr  ss  the  map  permits 
such  a  line  to  ran.  bad  once  been  drawn  on  the  map.  and  has 
since  been  partially  erased,  though  ttlU  dittinctlj  ▼laible.'* 


quired  this  Spanish  claim  to  Frazer's  River,  it 
had  already  heen  discovered  twenty-six  years 
by  the  British ;  had  been  settled  by  them  for 
twelve  years ;  was  known  by  a  British  name ; 
and  no  Spaniard  had  ever  made  a  track  on  its 
banks.  New  Caledonia^  or  Western  Caledonia, 
was  the  name  which  it  then  bore ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  an  American  citizen,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  respectably  known  to  the  senators 
now  present  from  that  State,  and  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  hyperborean 
regions  of  Northwest  America,  in  publishing 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  sojoumings  in  that 
quarter,  actually  published  a  description  of  this 
New  Caledonia,  as  a  British  province,  at  tho 
very  moment  that  we  were  getting  it  from 
Spain,  and  without  the  least  suspicion  that  it 
belonged  to  Spain !  I  speak  of  Mr.  David  Har- 
mon, whose  Journal  of  Nineteen  Years'  Resi- 
dence between  latitudes  47  and  58  in  North- 
western America^  was  published  at  Andover,  in 
his  native  State,  in  the  year  1820,  the  precise 
year  after  we  had  purchased  this  New  Caledoni* 
from  the  Spaniards,  i  read,  not  from  the  vol- 
lune  itself,  which  is  not  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, but  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
January  No.,  1822,  as  reprinted  in  Boston; 
article.  Western  Calsdomia. 

(The  extract) 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Harmon  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  given  of  it  by  him  at  the 
exact  moment  that  we  were  purchasing  the 
Spanish  title  to  it !  Of  this  Spanish  title,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  never  heard,  the  narrator 
seems  to  have  been  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
the  Spaniards  were  themselves ;  and  made  his 
description  of  New  Caledonia  as  of  a  British 
possession,  without  any  more  reference  to  an 
adverse  title  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
Canada.  So  much  for  the  written  description : 
now  let  us  look  at  the  map,  and  see  how  it 
stands  there.  Here  is  a  map~a  54°  40'  map — 
which  will  show  us  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  the  settlements  upon  it  Here 
is  Frazer's  River,  running  from  55°  to  49^  and 
here  is  a  line  of  British  posts  upon  it,  from  Fort 
McLeod,  at  its  head,  to  Fort  Langley,  at  its 
mouth,  and  from  Thompson's  Fork,  on  one  side, 
to  Stuart's  Fork  on  the  other.  And  here  are 
clusters  of  British  names,  imposed  by  the  Bri- 
tish, visible  every  where — Forts  Geoige,  St 
James,  Simpson,  Thompson,  Frazer,  McLeod, 
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LiDglej,  and  others :  riyers  and  lakes  with  the 
same  names,  and  others :  and  here  is  Deserter's 
Creek,  so  named  by  Mackenrie,  because  his 
guide  deserted  him  there  in  July,  1793 ;  and 
here  is  an  Indian  Tillage  which  he  named 
Friendly,  because  the  people  were  the  most 
friendly  to  strangers  that  he  had  eyer  seen; 
and  here  another  called  Rascals'  Tillage,  so 
named  by  Mackenzie  fifty-three  years  ago,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  the  most  rascally 
Indians  he  had  eTer  seen;  and  here  is  the 
representation  of  that  ftmous  boundiiy  line 
54"^  40',  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact 
boundary  of  American  territorial  rights  in  that 
quarter,  and  which  happens  to  include  the  whole 
of  New  Caledonia,  except  McLeod's  Ibrt,  and  the 
whole  of  Stuart's  lake,  and  a  spring,  which  is 
ieft  to  the  British,  while  we  take  the  brandi 
which  flows  from  it  This  line  takes  all  in — 
riTer,  lakes,  forts,  Tillages.  See  how  it  goes  ! 
Starting  at  the  sea,  it  giTes  us,  by  a  quarter  of 
an  i^ph  on  the  map.  Fort  Simpson,  so  named 
after  the  British  QoTcmor  Simpson,  and  founded 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Ccftnpany.  Upon  what 
principle  we  take  this  British  fort  I  know  not 
—except  it  be  on  the  assumption  that  our 
sacred  right  and  title  being  adjusted  to  a 
minute,  by  the  aid  of  these  40  minutes^  so  ap- 
positely determined  by  the  Emperor  Paul's 
charter  to  a  fur  company  in  1799,  to  be  on  this 
straight  line,  the  bad  example  of  eren  a  slight 
deyiation  from  it  at  the  start  should  not  be 
allowed  cTen  to  spare  a  British  fort  away  up  at 
Point  Mclntyre,  in  Chatham  Sound.  On  this 
principle  we  can  understand  the  indusion,  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  mi^,  of  this  remote 
and  isolated  British  post  The  cutting  in  two 
of  Stuart's  lake,  which  the  line  does  as  it  runs, 
is  quite  intelligible :  it  must  be  on  the  prindple 
stated  in  one  of  the  fifty-four-forty  papers,  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  have  one  drop  of  our 
water;  therefore  we  diTide  Hhe  lake,  each  taking 
their  own  share  of  its  drops.  The  fate  of  the 
two  forts,  McLeod  and  St  James,  so  near  each 
other  and  so  hr  off  from  us,  united  all  their 
liTes,  and  now  so  unexpectedly  dirided  fit>iti 
each  other  by  this  line,  is  less  comprehenable ; 
and  I  cannot  account  for  the  diflference  of  thdr 
fiktca,  unless  it  is  upon  the  law  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  when,  of  two  men  in  the  field,  one  '  drawing  water  just  under  the  moantMDS  frw 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left>  and  no  man  '  as  hx  north  as  51o— yes !  51— not  5440.  th«y 
^eU  the  leason  why.    AU  the  rest  of  offered  to  cut  off  the  head  of  that  pmg.  »^ 


Uie  indnsions  of  British  estahliBfamBBtB  wMch 
the  line  makes,  from  head  to  mouth  of  Fiuer's 
RiTer,  are  intelligible  enough:  they  tan  npoa 
the  prindple  of  all  or  none !— upon  the  princ^ 
that  eTety  acre  and  OTery  inch,  ereiy  gnin  of 
Band,  drop  of  water,  and  Uade  of  gne  in  ill 
Oregon,  up  to  fifty-four  forty,  is  ours!  and  hsie 
it  we  wilL  * 

This  is  the  country  whidi  geognphj  aod 
history  fiTe-and-twenty  years  ago  ciDcd  Xer 
Caledonia,  and  treated  as  a  British  poaeaBoo; 
and  it  is  the  oountiy  which  an  organud  pntj 
among  oursdres  of  the  present  di7Gdl''(ft( 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none^  and  ereiyiix^  of 
which  they  say  belongs  to  us.    Well,  kt  vpo- 
oeed  a  litUe  further  with  the  docanientKtf  182X 
and  see  what  the  men  of  that  day— Praadeot 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet — ^tbe  men  who  made  the 
treaty  with  Spun  by  which  we  beeme  the 
masters  of  this  large  domain :  let  ns  proceed  \ 
little  further,  and  see  what  they  thoqgibt  of  our 
title  up  to  fifty-four  forty.    I  read  from  the 
same  document  of  1823: 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr,  MiddUton^  M9, 22, 1821 
''The  right  of  the  United  States,  fiom  the 
for^-seoond  to  the  fiwty-ninth  panUel  of  lati- 
tude on  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  oouBider  as  vh 
questionable,  being,  founded,  first,  on  the  aoqm- 
ration  hj  the  trei^  of  22d  Febniaiy,  1819,  of 
all  the  rights  of  Spain;  second,  by  the  disoomr 
of  the  Columbia  RiTer,  first  from  the  sea  it  its 
mouth,  and  then  by  land,  by  Lewis  and  Ckrke; 
and,  third,  by  the  settlement  at  its  month  ia 
1811.  This  territorr  is  to  the  United  States  of 
an  importance  whidi  no  possessioa  in  Xcrth 
America  can  be  of  to  any  European  natioa  wt 
only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity  of  their  poem- 
sions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  hot 
as  it  offers  their  inhabitants  the  means  of  estab- 
lisbing  hereafter  water  commnniratkaw  fnm 
the  one  to  the  other." 

From  ^2Pto49°  ia  here  laid  down  hj  ^ 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet  as  the  extent  of  oar 
unquestionable  title,  and  on  these  bonndancs 
they  were  ready  to  settle  the  questioiL  Fiv* 
other  despatdies  the  same  year  Iran  Mr.  Adtftf 
to  Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  in  London,  oflcr  the 
same  thing.  They  all  daim  the  Talkjof  the 
Columbia  RiTer,  and  nothing  more.  Thejdaia 
the  land  dramed  by  its  waters,  and  no  moRi 
but  as  the  Columbia  had  a  northen  pn«Gi 
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Uke  the  line  of  49,  whidi  indnded  ill  that  was 
worth  having  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
aod  left  out,  but  harelj  left  oat,  Frazer's  River 
^oomiz^  within  three  miles  of  it  at  its  month. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I  read  one  passage 
from  the  documents  of  1823,  to  let  jou  see  that 
flftj-four  forty  (for  that  is  the  true  reading  of 
fi%-fiTe)  had  been  offered  to  Qreat  Britain  for 
her  northern  boundary :  to-daj  I  read  you  six 
PA8SAOX8  Arom  the  same  documents,  to  show 
the  same  thing.  And  let  me  remark  once  more 
— tiie  remark  will  bear  eternal  repetition — these 
offiera  were  made  by  the  men  who  had  acquired 
the  Spanish  title  to  Oregon !  and  who  must  be 
presumed  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  Oregon  dates  from  the 
eipoA  of  the  Baltimore  convention — whose  love 
for  it  dates  £rom  the  era  of  its  promulgation  as 
a  party  watchword— whose  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
tends to  the  luminous  pages  of  Mr.  Greenhow's 
horn-book! 

Six  times  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  re- 
nounced Frazer's  River  and  its  valley,  and  left  it 
to  the  British !  They  did  so  on  the  intelligible 
principle  that  the  British  had  discovered  it,  and 
settled  it,  and  were  in  the  actual  possession  of 
it  when  we  got  the  Spanish  claim ;  which  claim 
Spain  never  made  1  Upon  this  principle,  New 
Caledonia  was  left  to  the  British  m  1823.  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  chumed  now  ? 

This  is  what  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet 
thought  of  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Or^on  or 
none,  in  the  year  1823.  They  took  neither 
brand?  of  this  proposition.  They  did  not  go 
for  all  or  none^  but  for  some !  They  took  some, 
and  left  some ;  and  they  divided  by  a  line  right 
in  itself  and  convenient  in  itself  and  mutually 
suitable  to  eadi  party.  That  President  and  his 
cabinet  carry  their  ^unquestionable  right"  to 
Oregon  as  fi^  as  49^,  and  no  further.  This  is 
exactly  what  was  don^  six  years  before.  Mr. 
Ghdlatin  and  Mr.  Rush  oflfered  the  same  line,  as 
being  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  Utrecht  (de- 
Borilnng  it  by  that  name  in  their  despatch  of 
October  20th,  1818),  and  as  covering  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  they  alleged  our 
title  to  be  indisputable.  Mr.  Jefforson  had  of- 
fered the  same  line  in  1807.  All  these  offers 
leave  Frazer's  River  and  its  valley  to  the  British, 
becaiiae  they  ^discovered  and  settled  it.  AU 
these  offers  hold  on  to  the  Cokmibia  River  and 
its  valley,  because  we  discovered  and  settled  it ; 
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and  all  these  offers  let  the  prindple  of  contiguity 
or  continuity  work  equally  on  the  British  as  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  of  Utrecht. 

This  is  what  the  statesmen  did  who  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  Spanish  claim  to  Oregon  in 
1819.  In  four  years  afterwards  they  had  freely 
offered  all  north  of  49  to  Great  Britain ;  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  arraigning  them  for  it 
Most  of  these  statesmen  have  gone  through 
fieiy  trials  since,  and  been  fiercely  assailed  on 
all  the  deeds  of  their  lives ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  one  of  them  being  called  to  aoooont,  much 
less  lose  an  election,  for  the  part  he  acted  in 
offering  49  to  Great  Britidn  in  1823,  or  at  any 
other  time.  For  my  part,  I  thought  they  were 
right  then,  and  I  think  so  now ;  I  was  senator 
then,  as  I  am  now.  I  thought  with  them  that 
New  Caledonia  belonged  to  the  British;  and 
thinking  so  still,  and  acting  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  great  maxim — ^Ask  nothing  but  what  is 
right — ^I  shall  not  ask  them  for  it,  much  less 
fight  them  for  it  now. 


CHAPTER   CLIX. 

OBEGON  JOINT  OCCUFATIOK;  NOTICE  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOB  TEBKINATINO  IT:  BBITIBH  GOYEBN. 
MENT  OFFEBS  THE  LINE  OF  49:  QUANDABT  OF 
THE  ADMINISTBATION:  DEVICE:  SENATE  CON. 
8ULTED :  TBEATT  MADS  AND  RATIFIED. 

The  abrogation  of  the  article  in  the  conventions 
of  1818  and  1828,  for  the  joint  occuJMktion  of  tiie 
Columbia,  was  a  measure  right  in  itself  indis- 
pensable in  the  actual  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory— colonies  from  two  nations  planting  them- 
selves upon  it  togethe]v-4Uid  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessionB  of  the  two  countries. 
Every  consideration  required  the  notice  to  be 
given,  and  Congress  finally  voted  it ;  but  not 
without  a  struggle  in  each  House,  longer  and 
more  determined  than  the  disparity  of  the  vote 
would  indicate.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  vote  in  its  favor  was  154 — headed  bj 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams:  the  nays  were  54. 
The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  House,  then 
went  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  where, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  it  underwent  a  very  material  altera- 
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tion  in  form,  without  impairing  its  effect,  adopt- 
ing a  preamble  oontalning  the  motrres  for  the 
notice,  and  of  which  the  leading  were  to  show 
that  amicable  settlement  of  the  title  bj  negotia- 
tion was  an  object  in  view,  and  intended  to  be 
promoted  by  a  separation  of  interests  between 
the  parties.  Thns  amended,  the  resolution  was 
passed  bj  a  good  majority — 40  to  14.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun  Cameron, 
Chalmers^  John  M.  Claj^n,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Dayis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Greene,  mywood, 
Houston,  Huntington,  Jarni^gin,  Johnson  of 
Mairland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana^  Lewis,  Mo- 
Duffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Nile^^  Pearoe, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevi^  Simmons, 
Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese,  Brigh^  Cass, 
Thomas  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Jenness^  Semple,  Sturgeon,  West- 
oott 

These  nays  were  not  all  opposed  to  the  notice 
itself  but  to  the  form  it  had  adopted,  and  to  the 
clause  which  left  it  discretional  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  it  when  he  should  think  proper. 
They  constituted  the  body  of  the  extreme 
friends  of  Oregon,  standing  on  the  Baltimore 
platform — ^"the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none" — 
looking  to  war  as  inevitable,  and  who  certiunly 
would  have  made  it  if  their  course  had  been  fol- 
lowed. In  the  House  the  Senate's  amendment 
was  substantially  adopted,  and  by  an  increased 
TOte;  and  the  authority  for  terminating  the 
joint  occupancy — a  great  political  blunder  in 
itself  and  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences 
— ^was  eventually  giren,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  after  bringing  the  two 
countries  to  the  brfaik  of  hostilities.  The  Presi- 
dent acted  at  once  upon  the  discretion  which 
was  given  him-^cansed  the  notice  fbr  the  abro- 
gation of  the  joint  occupant  article  to  be  imme- 
diately given  to  the  British  government — and 
uiged  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  citizens  who  had  gone  to  the  terri- 
tory. 

The  news  of  th^  broken  off  negotiations  was 
reoeived  with  regret  in  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  with  the  fhmkness  and  integrity 
which  constitute  the  patriotic  statesman,  openly 


expressed  his  regret  in  Pariiament  that  the  ofe 
of  49,  ^en  made  by  the  American  govmunent, 
had  not  been  accepted  by  the  British  gorcn- 
ment;  and  it  was  evident  that  negotittioiis 
would  be  renewed.    They  vrere  so :  ind  ia  a 
way  to  induce  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  qiM- 
tion — ^being  no  less  than  a  ^r  and  open  offer 
on  the  side  of  the  British  to  accept  the  line  m 
had  offered.    The  administration  was  m  t  qnsh 
dary  (qu'en  dirai-jef  what  shall  I  ssjto  it?), 
at  this  unexpected  offer.    They  felt  thtt  it  was 
just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted:  at  the 
same  time  they  had  stood  upon  the  platfamof 
the  Baltimore  convention — ^had  helped  tomb 
it — ^had  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  deetioD*, 
and  were  loth  to  show  themselves  incoDsistat. 
or  ignorant    Besides  the  fifty-four  forties  wen 
in  commotion  against  it.    A  specimen  of  thdr 
temper  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Haonegu's  de- 
nundation  of  the  President.    All  the  goicnh 
ment  newspapers — the  ofiScial  organ  st  Wash- 
ington City,  and  the  five  hundred  daaocntic 
papers  throughout  the  Union  which  fidloved 
its  lead,  were  all  vehement  against  it   Uadei^ 
handedly  they  did  what  they  could  to  tUav  the 
storm  which  was  raging — enoounging  Mr.  Haj- 
wood,  Mr.  Benton,  and  others  to  speak;  hot 
the  pride  of  consistency,  and  the  fear  of  repnadi 
kept  them  in  the  backgroimd,  and  even  ostor 
sibly  in  favor  of  54-40,  while  enooongins  the 
events  which  would  enable  them  to  settle  on 
49.    Mr.  Pakenham  made  his  offer:  it  was  not 
a  case  for  delay :  and  acceptance  or  rejectkn 
became  inevitable.    It  was  accepted ;  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  put  the  treaty  into  ftna. 
A  device  was  necessaiy,  and  it  wras  found  in  the 
early  practice  of  the  government— that  of  the 
President  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate  npoo 
the  articles  of  a  treaty  before  the  negotiatiflik 
Mr.  Benton  proposed  this  course  to  Mr.  Poft. 
He  was  pleased  with  it,  but  feared  its  ItaahilitT. 
The  advice  of  the  Senate  would  be  his  mfiaeflK 
shield :  but  could  it  be  obtuned ?  Thechanoee 
seemed  to  be  against  it  It  was  an  up-hiO  basi- 
ness,  requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds:  it  wis 
a  novelty,  not  practised  since  the  time  of  Wsih- 
ington :  it  was  a  submission  to  the  whig^s,  with 
the  risk  of  defeat ;  for  unless  they  stood  br  the 
President  against  the  dominant  diviaioo  of  hi^ 
own  friends,  the  advice  desired  would  not  be 
given ;  and  the  embarrassmeBt  of  the  adBuais 
tration  would  be  greater  thsn  ever.    In  this 
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imeasy  and  nnoertain  state  of  mind,  the  Presi- 
dent had  many  oonferenoea  with  Mr.  Benton, 
the  point  of  which  was  to  know,  hejond  the 
chance  of  mistake,  how  &r  he  could  rely  upon 
the  whig  senators.  Mr.  Benton  talked  with 
them  all — with  Webster,  Archer,  Berrien,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Corwin,  Daris  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island, 
Huntington  of  Connecticut,  Reyerdy  Johnson, 
Henry  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Miller  of  x^ew 
Jersey,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbiidgc, 
— and  saw  fully  that  they  intended  to  act  for 
their  country,  and  not  for  their  party :  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  he  would  be  safe  in 
trusting  to  them — that  their  united  voice  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  advice,  which,  added  to  the 
minority  of  the  democracy,  would  make  the  two- 
thirds  which  were  requisite.  The  most  auspi- 
douB  mode  of  applying  for  this  advice  was 
deemed  to  be  the  submission  of  a  projet  of  a 
treaty,  presented  by  the  British  minister,  and 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  opinion 
upon  its  acceptance.  The  projet  was  accord- 
ingly received  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  message 
drawn  up,  and  the  desired  advice  was  to  be 
asked  the  next  day,  10th  of  June.  A  prey  to 
anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  whigs,  the  mere 
absence  of  part  oC  whom  would  defeat  the  mea- 
sure, the  President  sent  for  Mr.  Benton  the 
night  before,  to  get  himself  re-assured  on  that 
point.  Mr.  Benton  was  clear  and  positive  that 
they  would  be  in  their  places,  and  would  vote 
the  advice,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  car- 
ried. The  next  day  the  prcjet  of  the  treaty 
was  sent  in,  and  with  it  a  message  from  the 
President,  asking  the  advice  which  he  desired. 
It  stated  :— 

''  In  the  early  periods  of  the  government,  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  Senate  were  often 
taken  in  advance  upon  important  questions  of 
our  fbreign  policy.  General  Washington  re- 
peatedly consulted  the  Senate,  and  asked  their 
previous  advice  upon  pending  negotiations  with 
loreign  powers;  and  the  Innate  in  evex^  in- 
stance responded  to  his  call  by  giving  their  ad- 
vice, to  which  he  always  conformed  his  action. 
This  practice,  though  rarely  resorted  to  in  later 
times,  was,  in  my  judgment^  eminently  wise,  and 
may,  on  occasions  of  great  ilnportance,  be  pro- 
perly revived.  The  Senate  are  a  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power ;  and,  by  consulting  them 
in  advance  of  nts  own  action  upon  important 
measures  of  foceign  policy  which  may  ultmiately 
come  before  them  for  their  consioeration,  the 
President  secures  harmony  of  action  between 


that  body  and  himself.  The  Senate  are,  more- 
over, a  brandk  of  the  war^making  power,  and  it 
may  be  eminently  proper  for  the  Executive  to 
take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that  body  in  ad- 
vance upon  any  great  question  which  may  in- 
volve in  its  decision  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  would  induce  me^  under  anjr  circum- 
stances, to  desire  th«  previous  advice  of  the 
Senate ;  and  that  desire  is  increased  by  the  re- 
cent debates  and  proceedings  in  Congress,  which 
render  it,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  respectful 
to  the  Senate,  but  necessary  and  proper^  if  not 
indispensable,  to  insure  hannonious  action  be- 
tween that  body  and  the  Executive.  In  confer- 
ring on  the  Executive  the  authority  to  give  the 
notice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
1827,  the  Senate  aded  publicly  so  large  a  part, 
that  a  decision  on  the  proposal  now  made  by  the 
British  government,  without  a  definite  know* 
ledge  of  the  views  of  that  body  in  reference  to 
ItL  might  render  the  question  still  more  com> 
plicated  and  difScult  of  adjustment.  For  these 
reasons  I  invite  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
to  the  proposal  of  the  British  government  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  ask 
their  advice  on  the  sutiject" 

This  statement  and  expression  of  opinion 
were  conformable  to  the  early  practice  of  the 
government  and  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
which,  in  requiring  the  President  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  in  the  formation  of  treaties, 
would  certainly  imply  a  consultation  before  they 
were  made ;  and  this  interpretation  had  often 
been  asserted  by  members  of  the  Senate.  As 
an  interpretation  deemed  right  in  itself,  and  be- 
ing deferential  to  the  Senate,  and  being  of  good 
example  for  the  future,  and  of  great  immediate 
practical  good  in  taking  the  question  of  pea/se 
or  war  with  Great  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of 
an  administration  standing  upon  the  creed  of 
the  Baltimore  convention,  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs  to  whom  it  did  not  ap- 
ply, and  that  part  of  the  democracy  which  dis- 
regarded it,  this  application  of  the  President 
was  most  fiivorably  received.  Still,  however, 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  consistency,  the  Pres- 
ident added  a  salvo  for  that  sensitive  point  in 
the  shape  of  a  reservation  in  behalf  of  his  pre- 
vious opinions,  thus : 

"  My  opinions  and  my  action  on  the  Oregon 
question  were  fully  made  known  to  Congress  in 
my  annual  message  of  the  second  of  December 
last ;  and  the  opinions  therein  expressed  remain 
unchanged." 

With  this  reservation,  and  with  a  complete 
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deTolution  of  the  responmbility  of  the  act  upon 
the  Senate,  he  proceeded  to  adc  their  adyke  m 
these  terms: 

"Should  the  Senate,  by  the  oonstitiitional 
majority  required  for  the  ratification  <tf  treaties, 
adrise  the  aooeptance  of  this  proposition,  or  ad- 
yise  it  with  such  modifications  as  they  may, 
upon  full  deliberation,  deem  proper,  I  shall  con- 
form my  action  to  their  advice.  Should  the 
Soaate,  boirerer,  decline  b^  such  constitutional 
majority  to  gire  such  adrice,  or  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  my 
duty  to  reject  the  offer." 

It  was  dear,  then,  that  the  fact  of  treaty  or 
no  treaty  depended  upon  the  Senate — ^that  the 
whole  responsibility  was  placed  upon  it — that 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war  depended  upon  that 
body.  Far  from  shunning  Uiis  responsibility, 
that  bo^  was  glad  to  take  it,  and  gare  the  Pree- 
ident  a  faithful  support  against  himself  against 
his  cabinet)  and  against  his  peculiar  friends. 
These  friends  struggled  hard,  and  exhausted  par- 
liamentary tactics  to  defeat  the  application,  and 
though  a  small  minority,  were  formidable  in  a 
vote  where  each  one  counted  two  against  the 
opposite  side.  The  first  motion  was  to  refer 
the  message  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  the  fifty-four  forties  were  in  the 
majority,  and  firom  whose  action  delay  and  em- 
barrassment might  ensue.  Failing  in  that  mo- 
tion, it  was  moyed  to  lay  the  message  on  the 
table.  Failing  agun,  it  was  moved  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  next 
week.  That  motion  being  rejected,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  message  was  commenced,  and 
then  succeeded  a  series  of  motions  to  amend 
and  alter  the  terms  of  the  proposition  as  sub- 
mitted. All  these  fidled,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  the  vote  was  takei'^  %nd  the  advice  given. 
The  yeas  were: 

^  Messrs.  Archer.  Ashley.  Bagby,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Tnomas  Clajrton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Evans,  Qreene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDuffle,  Mangnm,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Niles,  Pearoe,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, Woodbridge,  Yulee.''— ^. 

The  nays: 

"^  Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton.  Breese,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jamagin, 
JennesS)  Semple,  Sturgeon." — 12. 


The  advice  was  in  these  woids : 

'^  Betolved  ^two-thirds  of  the  Senates  premt 
concurring),  That  the  Preaident  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  adrised  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  British  govemment,  10001&- 
panying  his  message  to  the  Senate  dated  lOch 
June^  1846,  fbr  a  convention  to  settle  bouDdariff^ 
&C.,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
west  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  mountains. 

"<  Ordered^  That  the  Secretaiy  lajtbe  said 
resolution  before  the  President  of  mernited 
States." 

Four  days  afterwards  the  treaty  wis  seat  in 
in  due  form,  accompanied  by  a  messi^  vUdi 
stQl  left  its  responsibility  on  the  advimig  Sea- 
ate,  thus : 

^In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  tl» 
Senate  of  the  12th  instant,  that  'the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  be,  and  he  is  herebj,  id> 
vised  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  British  tor* 
emment.  accompanying  his  message  to  the  Sea- 
ate  dated  l(Hh  June.  1846,  ibr  a  oonTention  to 
settle  bonndai  «aL  Jbc,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britam  west  of  the  Rocky  or 
Stony  mountains,'  a  convention  was  condnded 
and  signed  on  the  15th  instanl  by  the  Secretarf 
of  SUte  on  the  part  (rf*  the  United  States,  tad 
the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ^aupo- 
tentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majes^  on  tne  part 
of  Great  Britain.  This  convention  I  now  hj 
before  the  Senate  for  their  considention,  with  a 
view  to  its  ratiflcation." 

Two  days  more  wen  consumed  fai  efforts  to 
amend  or  alter  the  treaty  in  varioos  of  its  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  fidlini^  the  final  vote  on  its 
ratification  was  taken,  and  carried  by  an  in- 
creased vote  on  each  side— 41  to  14 

Teas. — ^^  Messrs.  Archei^  AsUey.  Bafjbr, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien.  (^Ihoon,  Cbalnefs. 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  ClaytoiL  Colqnitt, 
Corwin,  Crittenden^avis,  Di^on,  Dix,  Enni 
Greene,  Haywood^ouston.  Huntizttton,  John- 
son of  Mairland,  Henry  Jonnson  of  LonisiaDa, 
Lewis,  McDui&e,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead. 
Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelse^  Bust  S(s 
vier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, Woodbridge,  Yulce. 

Nits,— "Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton. 
Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Dickmeoo,  Fair 
field,  Hannegan,  Jennesa^  Sen^e,  Stoigeoa, 
Westcott." 

An  anomaly  was  presented  In  the  progRSsof 
this  question— that  of  the  daily  attack,  bj  tU 
the  govemment  p^ien,  upon  the  senaton  vbo 
were  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  the  Pieridat 
The  organ  at  Washington,  ooododed  \j  Mr. 
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Ritdiie,  was  incessant  and  unmeasured  in  these 
attacks^  especiallj  on  Mr.  Benton,  whose  place 
in  the  party,  and  his  geographical  position  in 
the  West,  gave  him  the  priTilege  of  being  con- 
sidered the  leader  of  the  forty-nines,  and  there- 
fore the  most  obnoxious.  It  was  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun  to  see  the  senator  daily  assailed, 
in  the  goTemment  papers,  fi)r  carrying  into  effect 
the  wishes  of  the  goTemment — to  see  him  at- 
tacked in  the  morning  for  what  the  President 
was  hurrying  him  to  do  the  night  before.  His 
coarse  was  equally  independent  of  the  wishes 
ni  the  goremment,  and  the  abuse  of  its  papers. 
He  had  studied  the  Oregon  question  for  twenty- 
fire  years — had  his  mind  made  up  upon  it— and 
should  haye  acted  according  to  his  convictions 
without  regard  to  support  or  resistance  from 
any  quarter. — ^The  issue  was  an  instructive  com- 
mentary upon  the  improvidence  of  these  party 
platforms,  adopted  for  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign, made  into  a  party  watch-word,  often 
fraught  with  great  mischief  to  the  country,  and 
often  founded  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
puUic  welfiure.  This  Oregon  platform  was 
eminently  of  that  character.  It  was  a  party 
platform  for  the  campaign :  its  architects  knew 
but  little  of  the  geography  of  the  north-west 
coast,  or  of  its  diplomatic  history.  They  had 
never  heard  of  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  denied  its  existence :  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  multiplied  offers  of  our  government  to 
settle  upon  tiiat  line,  and  treated  the  offer  now 
as  a  novelty  and  an  abandonment  of  our  rights : 
they  had  never  heard  that  their  54r-40  was  no 
line  on  the  continent,  but  only  a  point  on  an 
island  on  the  coast,  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Paul 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  charter  granted  by« 
him  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company:  had  never 
heard  of  Fraaer's  River  and  New  Caledonia, 
which  lay  between  Oregon  and  their  indisputa- 
ble line,  and  ignored  the  existence  of  that  river 
and  province.  The  priide  of  consistency  made 
them  adhere  to  these  errors ;  and  a  desire  to 
destroy  Mr.  Benton  for  not  joining  in  the  Iwrraha 
for  the  "whole  rf  Oregon,  or  none,"  and  for  the 
"  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  without  regard 
to  consequences,"  lent  additional  force  to  the 
attacks  upon  him.  The  conduct  of  the  whigs 
was  patriotic  in  preferring  their  country  to  their 
party — ^in  preventing  a  war  with  Qreat  Britain 
— and  in  saving  the  administration  from  itself 
and  its  friends.    Great  Britain  acted  magnani- 


mously, and  was  worthily  represented  by  her 
minister,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richard)  Pakenham. 
Her  adoption  and  renewal  of  our  own  offer, 
settled  the  last  remaining  controversy  between 
the  countries — ^left  them  m  a  condition  which 
they  had  not  seen  since  the  peace  of  1783 — 
without  any  thing  to  quarrel  about,  and  with  a 
mutuality  of  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  which  promised  a  long  continuance  of 
peace.  But,  alas,  Great  Britain  is  to  the  United 
States  now  what  Spain  was  for  centuries  to  her 
— ^the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  which  inspires 
terror  and  rage.  During  these  centuries  a 
ndnistiy,  or  a  public  man  that  was  losing  ground 
at  home,  had  only  to  raise  a  ciy  of  some  insult, 
aggression,  or  evil  design  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  have  Great  Britain  in  arms  against  her.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  United  States  at  present,  putting 
Great  Britain  in  the  place  of  Spain,  and  our- 
selves in  hers.  We  have  periodical  returns  of 
complaintff  against  her,  each  to  perish  when  it 
has  served  its  turn,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, evanescent  as  itselfl  Thus  &r,  no  war 
has  been  made;  but  politidans  have  gained 
reputations ;  newspapers  have  taken  fire;  stocks 
have  vacillated,  to  the  profit  of  jobbers ;  great 
expense  incurred  for  national  defence  in  ships 
and  forts,  when  there  is  nothing  to  defend 
against :  and  if  there  was,  the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  steam  car  would  do  the  work  with  lit- 
tie  expense  either  <tf  time  or  money. 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

MEBTmO  OF  THB  BEOOND  SESSION  OF  THE  ttTH 
CONGRESS:  PRESIDENTS  MS88AOE:  YIOOROUS 
PROSECUTION  OF  THE  WAR  RECOMMENDED: 
LIEUTSNANT-eENERAL  PROPOSED  TO  BE  CRE- 
ATED. 

Congress  met  at  the  regular  annual  period,  the 
first  Monday  in  December ;  and  being  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  same  body,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  after  the  assembling  of  a  quorum, 
before  the  commencement  of  business,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  President's  message.  It  was  immedi- 
ately communicated,  and,  of  course,  was  greatly 
occupied  with  the  Mexican  war.  The  success 
of  our  arms,  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  was  a  theme  of  exultation;  and  after 
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thftt)  an  elaborate  argument  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  war  on  Mexiooi  The  war  was  assomed, 
and  argued  to  have  been  made  bj  her,  and  its 
existence  only  reoc^g;nixed  hy  us  after  ''  American 
blood  had  been  filled  upon  American  soiL" 
Histoiy  is  bound  to  pronounce  her  judgment 
upon  these  assumptions^  and  to  saj  that  the  j  are 
unfounded.  In  the  first  place,  the  legal  state  of 
war,  the  ttattia  belliy  was  produced  hj  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas,  with  which  Mexico  was 
at  war.  In  the  next  place,  the  United  States' 
government  understood  that  act  to  be  the  as- 
sumption of  the  war  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law, 
by  the  immediate  adTaooe  of  the  army  to  the 
frontier  of  Texas,  and  of  the  navy  to  Uie  Qulf 
of  Mexico,  to  take  the  war  off  the  hands  of 
the  Texians.  In  the  third  place,  the  actual  col- 
lision of  arms  was  brought  on  by  the  further 
adTande  of  the  American  troops  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  then  and  always  in 
the  possession  of  Mexico,  and  erecting  field 
works  on  the  bank  of  the  riyer,  and  poinding 
cannon  at  the  town  of  Matamoras  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  seat  of  a  Mexican  population,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  their  army  of  observation. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Mex- 
ican troops  crossed  the  riyer,  and  commenced 
the  attack.  And  this  Lb  what  is  called  spiUing 
American  blood  on  American  soiL  The  laws 
of  nations  and  the  law  of  self-defence,  justify 
tiiat  spilling  of  blood;  and  sueh  will  be  the 
judgment  of  history.  The  paragraph  in  the 
original  message  asking  for  a  proyisional  terri- 
torial goyemment  to  be  established  by  Congress 
for  the  conquered  proyinces  was  superseded,  and 
replaced  by  one  asserting  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  govern  them  under  the  law  of  nations, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  expressed  in  these  words : 

"  By  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  territory 
is  subject  to  be  governed  by  the  conqueror  dur- 
ing his  military  possession,  and  until  there  is 
eiSier  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall  volimtarily 
withdraw  fh>m  it.  Tne  old  civil  government 
being  necessarily  superseded,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  conqueror  to  secure  his  conquest, 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order 
and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right 
has  been  exercised  and  this  duty  performed  by 
our  military  and  naval  commanders,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  temporary  governments  in  some 
of  the  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimila- 
ting them  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  ftee  insti- 
ttttions  of  our  country.    In  the  provinces  of 


New  Mexico  and  oi  the  Califonuas,  Ut^ifany 
further  resistance  is  apprehended  frc»n  the  io- 
habitants  of  the  temporary  governments  whidi 
have  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  ind 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  been  estaMishtd. 
It  may  be  proper  to  provide  for  the  secaritjr  of 
these  important  conquests,  by  makiif  an  tde^ 
quate  appropriation  for  the  purpose  <»  erecting 
fortifications,  and  defhiying  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  muntenanoe  of  our  pos- 
session and  authority  over  them." 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  conqoen^  hj 
^  a  masterly  inactivity,"  and  adopted  the  idea 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Presi- 
dent also  adopted  Mr.  Benton's  plan  lor  piQ»- 
cuUng  it,  which  was  to  cany  the  war  strughtto 
the  city  of  Mexico — Gkneral  Tay]<v,  for  tiat 
purpose,  to  be  supplied  with  25,000  men,  tlat, 
advancing  along  the  table  land  by  San  Lus  de 
Potosi,  and  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  in  hii 
way,  and  leaving  some  garrisons,  be  xaigfat 
arrive  at  the  capital  with  some  10,000  men:— 
General  Scott  to  be  suf^ilied  with  15,000,  thit, 
landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  leaving  some  battil- 
ions  to  invest  (with  the  seamen)  that  town,  he 
might  run  up  the  road  to  Mexico,  arriving  there 
(after  all  casualties)  with  10,000  men.  Thus 
20,000  men  were  expected  to  arrive  at  the  opi- 
tal,  but  10,000  were  deemed  enough  to  naster 
any  Mexican  force  which  could  meet  it->no  nat- 
ter how  numerous.  This  plan  (and  that  with- 
out any  reference  to  dissensions  amoqg  gcofr- 
rals)  required  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  lu^or 
general.  A  lieutenant-general  representing  the 
constitutional  commander-in-chief^  was  the  piO' 
per  commander  in  the  field:  and  as  snch,  wasa 
part  of  Colonel  Benton's  plan ;  to  whidi  nego- 
^  ^^Uon  was  to  be  added,  and  much  relied  on,  as 
it  .was  known  that  the  old  republican  pii^' 
that  which  had  fVamed  a  constitution  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  soagM 
its  fnendship— -were  all  in  fitvor  of  peace.  iU 
this  plan  was  given  to  the  President  in  writi]^ 
and  haying  adopted  all  that  part  of  it  iriiich  de- 
pended on  his  own  authority,  be  applied  to  Coa- 
gress  to  give  him  authority  to  do  what  be  eooM 
not  without  it,  namely,  to  make  the  ^pointacst 
of  a  lieutenant-general — the  appointment,  it  be- 
ing well  known,  intended  for  Senator  Benton, 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  anny  beto 
either  of  the  present  generals  held  that  ranL 
The  biU  for  the  creation  of  this  office  readily 
passed  the  House  of  R^aeeentatirefl^  but  wai 
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imdermhied  and  defeatcid  in  the  Senate  by  three 
of  the  President's  cabinet  ministers,  Messrs. 
Maicj,  Walker,  and  Buchanan— 4one  covertlj, 
of  course,  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  pub- 
lic semoe.  The  plan  went  on,  and  was  con- 
summated, although  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  was  not  created.  A  major-general,  in 
right  ci  seniority,  had  to  command  other  major- 
genersls ;  while  eyery  one  accustomed  to  mili- 
tary, or  naval  seirice,  knows  that  it  is  rank, 
and  not  seniority,  which  is  essential  to  ^harmo- 
nious  and  efficient  command. 


CHAPTEB    CLXI. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO:  THE  WAR  DECLARED,  AND 
AK  IKTRIOaS  FOR  PEACE  COMMENCED  THE 
SAMS  DAT. 

The  state  of  war  had  been  produced  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Texas :  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  were  brought  on  by  the  advance  of 
the  American  troops  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande — ^the  Mexican  troops  being 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
being  disputed  territory,  and  always  in  her  pos- 
session, the  Mexican  government  had  a  right  to 
consider  this  advance  an  aggression — and  the 
more  so  as  field-works  were  thrown  up,  and 
cannon  pointed  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Mata- 
moros  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
amues  being  thus  in  presence,  with  anger  in  their 
bosoms  and  arms  in  their  hands,  that  took  place 
which  every  body  foresaw  must  take  place: 
collisions  and  hostilities.  They  did  so;  an(f 
early  in  May  the  President  sent  in  a  message  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  informing  them 
that  American,  blood  had  been  spilt  upon 
American  soil ;  and  requesting  Congress  to  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  war,  as  a  fact,  and  to 
provide  for  its  prosecution.  It  was,  however, 
an  event  determined  upon  before  the  spilling  <tf 
that  blood,  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  was  a 
way  of  bringing  it  on.  The  President  in  his 
message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
after  an  enumeration  of  Mexican  wrongs,  had 
distinctly  intimated  that  he  should  have  recom- 
mended, measures  of  redress  if  a  minister  had 
not  been  sent  to  effect  a  peaceable  settlement; 


hot  the  minister  having  gone^  and  not  yet  been 
heard  iSrom,  ^  he  should  forbear  recommending 
to  Congress  such  ulterior  measures  of  redress 
for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  so  long 
borne,  as  it  would  have  been  proper  to  make 
had  no  such  n^otiation  been  instituted."  This 
was  a  declared  postponement  of  war  measures 
for  a  contingency  which  might  quickly  happen ; 
and  did.  Mr.  Slidcll,  the  minister,  returned 
without  having  been  received,  and  denouncing 
war  in  his  retiring  daq>atch.  The  contingency 
had  therefore  occurred  on  which  the  forbearance 
of  the  President  was  to  cease,  and  the  ulterior 
measures  to  be  recommended  which  he  had  in- 
timated. All  this  was  independent  of  the  si»lt 
blood ;  but  that  event  produang  a  state  of  hos- 
tilities  in  ftct,  fired  the  American  blood,  both  m 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  inflamed  the  country 
for  immediate  war.  Without  that  event  it 
would  have  been  difficult— perhaps  impossible 
— to  have  got  Congress  to  vote  it :  with  it,  the 
vote  was  almost  unanimous.  Duresse  was 
plead  by  many  members — duresse  in  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  our  own  troops.  In  the  Senate 
only  two  senators  voted  against  the  measure, 
Mr.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  House 
there  were  14  negative  votes:  Messrs.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  George  Ashmun,  Henry  Y. 
Cranston,  Erastus  D.  Culver,  Columbus  Delano, 
Joshua  B.  Giddings,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Charles 
Hudson,  Daniel  P.  King,  Joseph  M.  Root,  Lu- 
ther Severance,  John  Strohm,  Daniel  B.  Tilden 
and  Joseph  Vance.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  against 
the  bill,  but  did  not  vote  upon  it.  He  was  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  the  war,  although  his  conduct 
had  produced  it — always  deluding  himself  even 
while  creating  the  status  belliy  vrith  the  belief 
that  money,  and  her  own  weakness,  would  in- 
duce Mexico  to  submit,  and  yield  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Texas  without  forcible  resistance: 
whkh  would  certunly  have  been  the  case  if  the 
United  States  had  proceeded  gently  by  negotia- 
tion. He  had  despatched  a  messenger,  to  offer 
a  douceur  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  annexation  two  yean 
before,  and  he  expected  the  means,  repulsed 
then,  to  be  successful  now  when  the  incorpora- 
tion should  be  e£fected  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. ^  Had  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  to  do 
which  he  had  not  concealed  his  wish,  his  labors 
would  have  been  earnestly  directed  to  that  end ; 
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bat  his  Msodates  who  had  co-operated  with 
him  in  getting  up  the  Texas  question  for  the 
presidential  election,  and  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Claj,  had  war  in  Tiew  as  an  ob- 
ject within  itself  from  the  beginning :  and  these 
associates  were  now  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  not 
— ^their  power  increased:  his  gone.*  Claims 
upon  Mexico,  and  speculations  in  Texas  land 
and  scrip,  were  with  them  (the  active  managing 
part  of  the  cabinet)  an  additional  motive,  and 
required  a  war,  or  a  treaty  under  the  menace 
of  war,  or^  at  the  end  of  war,  to  make  these 
daims  and  speculations  available.  .Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  had  the  reputation  of  being  at  the 
head  of  this  chyBS. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  of  the  same  party 
with  the  administration,  were  extremdj  averse 
to  this  war,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ad- 
ministration, to  see  if  it  was  inevitable,  before 
it  was  declared.  They  were  found  united  for  it, 
and  also  under  the  confident  belief  that  there 
would  be  no  war—not  another  gun  fired :  and 
that  in  "•  ninety ''  or  ^  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,"  peace  would  be  signed,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects gained.  This  was  laid  down  as  a  certain- 
ty, and  the  President  himself  declared  Ibai 
Congress  would  be  "  responsible  if  they  did  not 
vote  the  declaration."  Mr.  Benton  was  struck 
with  this  confident  calculation,  without  know* 
ing  its  basis;  and  with  these  90  and  120  days, 
the  usual  run  of  a  country  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
which  was  now  to  beo(»ne  the  run  of  the  war. 
It  was  enigmatical,  and  unintelligible,  but 
eventually  became  comprehensible.  Truth  was, 
an  intrigue  was  laid  for  a  peace  before  the  war 
was  declared  1  and  this  intrigue  was  even  part 
of  the  scheme  for  making  the  war.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  an  administration  less 
warlike,  or  more  intriguing,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Polk.  They  were  men  of  peace,  with  objects  to 
be  aooomplishedby  means  of  war ;  so  that  war 
was  a  necessity  and  an  indispensability  to  their 
purpose ;  but  they  wanted  no  more  of  it  than 
would  answer  their  purposes.  They  wanted  a 
small  war,  just  large  enough  to  require  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  not  large  enough  to  make  mili- 
tory  reputations,  dangerous  for  the  presidency. 
Never  were  men  at  the  head  of  a  government 
less  imbued  with  military  spirit,  or  more  ad- 
dicted to  intrigue.  How  to  manage  the  war 
was  the  puzsle.  Defeat  would  be  ruin :  to  con- 
quer vicariously,  would  be  dangerous.    Another 


mode  must  be  &l]en  upon;  and  that  seened  to 
have  been  devised  before  the  dedaration  vas 
resolved  upon,  and  to  have  been  relied  upoa  fat 
its  immediate  termination — ^for  its  oonekisioD 
within  the  90  and  the  120  days  whidi  had  ben 
so  confidently  fixed  for  its  term.  Tlus  vas  bo> 
thing  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Santa  Anna  to  power,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
peace  from  him.  The  date  of  theconoeplioB  of 
this  plan  is  not  known:  the  execotioo  of  it 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  dcdantioa  of 
war.  It  was  intended  to  be  secret,  bodi  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  the  soooess  of  the 
moveeuent,  and  the  safety  of  Santa  Aim;  bat 
it  leaked  out :  and  the  ostentation  of  Ciptuk 
Slidell  Mackenzie  in  giving  all  possible  edat  to 
his  secret  mission,  put  the  report  on  the  winds, 
and  sent  it  fiying  over  the  countiy.  At  ifast  it 
was  denied,  and  early  in  July  the  Daily  Uiimb 
(the  government  paper)  gave  it  a  foinal  tod 
authoritative  contradiction.  Befemng  to  tJie 
current  reports  that  paper 


^  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  m  the  moct 
positive  terms,  that  our  government  has  no  sort 
of  connection  with  any  scheme  of  Santa  Anna 
for  the  revolution  of  Mexico,  or  for  any  sort  of 
purpose.  Some  three  months  ago  some  advea- 
turor  was  in  Washington^  who  unshed  to  obtaia 
their  countenance  and  aid  in  some  scheme  or 
other  connected  with  Santa  Anna.  Thejrd^ 
dined  all  sort  of  connection,  oo-operatioii,  or 
participation  in  any  efibrt  for  the  pnrpoee.  11k 
government  of  this  oountrv  declines  all  soch  ia- 
trigucs  or  bargains.  They  have  made  w 
openly  in  the  fiu»  of  the  world.  They  meen  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  their  vigor.  They  meaa  to 
force  Mexico  to  do  ua  justice  at  the  poimt  of  tbe 
sword.  This,  then,  is  their  design — ^this  is  their 
plan ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  bold,  high-mioded 
and  energetic  people." 

The  only  part  of  this  publication  that  retain 
a  surviving  interest,  is  that  which  states  tbat 
some  three  months  before  that  time  (wUch 
would  have  been  a  month  before  the  varvn 
declared),  some  adventurer  was  in  Washing 
who  wished  to  obtain  the  government  eooote- 
nance  to  some  scheme  connected  with  Siats 
Anna.  As  for  the  rest,  and  all  the  denial,  it  m 
soon  superseded  by  events— ^y  the  actnal  retnni 
of  Santa  Anna  through  our  fleet,  and  npoa  is 
American  passport !  and  open  landing  at  Ten 
Crux.  Further  denial  became  impossible :  josti- 
fication  was  the  only  course :  and  the  Prendflt 
essayed  it  in  his  next  annual  messi^   Thai: 
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**  Before  thftt  time  (the  daf  of  the  deekration 
of  the  war)  there  were  BymptomB  of  a  reYolu- 
tion  in  Mexico,  &Yored  as  it  was  understood  to 
be,  by  the  more  liberal  party^  and  especially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference 
tnd  to  the  monar^ical  government.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  in-  exile  in  Hama,  haying  been  ex- 
pelled from  power  and  banished  from  his  coun- 
try by  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844 ;  but  it  was  known  that  he  had  still  a 
considerable  party  in  his  favor  in  Mexico.    It 
was  also  equidly  well  known,  that  no  vigilance 
which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadron  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  prevented  him  from 
effecting  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  extensive 
gttlf  coast  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  to  return  to 
his  oountiy.  He  had  openly  professed  an  entire 
change  of  policy ;  had  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  subverted  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824,  and  avowed  that  he  was  now  in  favor  of 
its  restoration.    He  had  publicly  declared  his 
hostility,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy,  and  to  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  his  country.    Informa- 
tion to  this  effect  had   been  received,  from 
sonroes  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  oate  of 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  war  by 
Congress,  and  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed 
by  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  our  consul  in 
^e  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  accompanying  doo- 
mnents,  which  are  herewith  transmitted.    Be- 
sides, it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  must 
see  the  ruinous  oonseqnenoes  to  Mexico  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  favor  peace.    It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  upon  these  considerations  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  obstruct  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt  to  do  so. 
Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and 
with  that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why 
we  should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and  aid  him, 
by  means  of  our  blockade,  in  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  his  rival  to  Mexico.    On  the  contrary, 
it  was  believed  that  the  intestine  divisions  which 
ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as 
the  fruit  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and 
his  contest  with  Paredes,  might  strongly  tend 
to  pfoduce  a  disposition  with  both  parties  to  re- 
store and  preserve  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Paredes  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a  mon- 
archist in  principle.    He  had  but  recently  be- 
fore been  successful  in  a  military  revolution,  by 
whidi  he  had  obtained  power.     He  was  the 
«wom  enemy  of  the  United  States,  with  which 
be  had  involved  his  country  in  the  existing  war. 
Santa  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power  by 
the  army,  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility  to 
Paredes,  and  publicly  pledged  against  foi't^gn 
Intervention  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
Mexico.     In  view  of  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances, it  was,  that,  when  orders  were  issued 
to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Gulf,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  last,  the  day 
3n  which  the  existence  of  the  war  was  recog- 


nized by  T/ongress,  to  place  the  coasts  of  Mexico 
under  blockade,  he  was  directed  not  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  should  he 
attempt  to  return." 

So  that  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  and  his 
restoration  to  power,  and  his  expected  friend- 
ship, were  part  of  the  means  relied  upon  for  ob- 
taining peace  from  the  beginning — from  the  day 
of  the  declaration  of  ^tslt,  and  consequently  be- 
fore the  declaration,  and  obviously  as  an  induce- 
ment to  it    This  knowledge,  subsequently  ob- 
tained, enabled  Mr.  Benton  (to  whom  the  words 
had  been  spoken)  to  comprehend  the  reliance 
which  was  placed  on  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
It  was  the  arrangement  with  Santa  Anna!  wo 
to  put  him  back  in  Mexico,  and  he  to  make 
peace  with  us ;  of  course  an  agreeable  peace. 
But  Santa  Anna  was  not  a  man  to  promise  any 
thing,  whether  intending  to  fulfill  It  or  not, 
without  receiving  a  consideration ;  and  in  this 
case  some  million  of  dollars  was  the  sum  required 
— not  for  himself,  of  course,  but  to  enable  him 
to  promote  the  peace  at  home.    This  explains 
the  application  made  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent  before  the  end  of  its  session — before  the 
adjournment  of  the  body  which  had  declared  the 
war — for  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  as  a 
means  of  terminating  it.    On  the  4th  of  August 
a  confidential  message  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  informing  them  that  he  had  made  fresh 
overtures  to  Mexico  for  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  two 
millions  to  enable  him  to  treat  with  the  better 
prospect  of  success,  and  even  to  pay  the  money 
when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  in  ^lexico, 
without  waiting  for  its  ratification  by  our  own 
Senate.     After  stating  the  overture,  and  the 
object,  the  message  went  on  to  say : 

^  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  it  might  become  necessarv,  in 
order  to  restore  peace,  that  I  should  have  it  in 
my  power  to  advance  a  portion  of  the  considera- 
tion money  for  any  cession  of  territory  which  may 
be  made.  The  Mexican  government  might  not 
be  willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  whole 
until  the  treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect  be 
made  by  Congress ;  and  the  necessity  for  such 
a  delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  whether  it  might  not 
be  wise  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  such 
as  they  might  consider  adequate  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  to  be  paid,  if  ncoessuy,  immediately  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  bj  Mexico.*^ 


A  similar  communication  was  made  to  the 
House  on  the  8th  daj  of  the  month  (August), 
and  the  dates  become  material,  as  connecting  the 
requested  appropriation  with  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  his  restoration  to  power.  The 
dates  are  all  in  a  cluster — Santa  Anna  landing 
at  Vera  Cniz  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  arriving 
at  the  capital  on  the  15th — the  President's 
messages  informing  the  Senate  that  he  had  made 
overtures  for  peace,  and  asking  the  appropria* 
lions  to  promote  it,  being  dated  on  the  4th  and 
the  8th  of  the  same  month.  The  fact  was,  it 
was  known  at  what  time  Santa  Anna  was  to 
leave  Havana  for  Mexico,  and  the  overture 
was  made,  and  the  appropriations  asked,  just  at 
the  proper  time  to  meet  him.  The  appropria- 
tion was  not  voted  by  Congress,  and  at  the  next 
session  the  application  for  it  was  renewed,  in- 
creased to  throe  millions — the  same  to  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  offered  that  proviso  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  privately  hugged  to  his  bosom  as  a 
fortunate  event  for  the  South,  while  publicly 
holding  it  up  as  the  greatest  of  outrages,  and 
just  cause  for  a  separation  of  the  slave  and  the 
free  States. 

An  intrigue  for  peace,  through  the  restored 
Santa  Anna,  was  then  a  part  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  from  the  beginning.  They  were  simul- 
taneous concoctions.  They  were  twins.  The 
war  was  made  to  get  the  peace.  Ninety  to  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  days  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  life  of  the  war,  and  that  pacifically  all  the 
while,  and  to  be  terminated  by  a  good  treaty  of 
indemnities  and  acquisitions.  It  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  a 
secret  intrigue  for  peace  was  part  and  parcel  of 
an  open  declaration  of  war !  the  first  time  that 
a  war  was  commenced  upon  an  agreement  to 
finish  it  in  so  many  days !  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  conclusion  were  settled  before  its  com- 
mencement It  was  certainly  a  most  unmilitary 
conception:  and  infinitely  silly,  as  the  event 
proved.  Santa  Anna,  restored  by  our  means, 
and  again  in  power,  only  thought  of  himself, 
and  how  to  make  Mexico  his  own,  after  getting 
back.  He  took  the  high  military  road.  He 
roused  the  war  spirit  of  the  country,  raised 
armies,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  issued  ani- 
mating proclamations ;  and  displayed  the  most 


exaggerated  hatred  to  the  United  Statea-^dn 
more  bo,  perhapa,  to  cover  up  the  aecret  of  his 
return.  He  gave  the  Uiuted  States  a  year  of 
bloody  and  costly  work !  many  thousands  killed 
— many  more  dead  of  disease— many  ten  mil- 
lions of  money  expended.  Buena  Visti,  Ccno 
Qordo,  Contreras,  Churabusoo,  Chepoltepoc^ 
were  the  fruit  of  his  return !  honorable  to  iim 
American  arms,  but  costly  in  blood  and  moa^. 
To  the  Mexicans  his  return  was  not  hK  in- 
auspicious :  for,  true  to  his  old  instincts,  he 
became  the  tyrant  of  his  countiy—nikd  lij 
fraud,  force,  and  bribes— crashed  the  fibcnl 
party— exiled  or  shot  liberal  men— -becaiR  in- 
tolerable— and  put  the  nation  to  the  honxirs  of 
another  dvil  war  to  expel  him  again,  and  agiia: 
but  not  finally  until  he  had  got  another  milklDg 
from  the  best  cow  that  ever  was  in  his  pen— 
more  money  from  the  United  State&  It  wis  aD 
the  natural  consequence  of  trusting  snch  amia: 
the  natural  consequence  of  beginning  war  upon 
an  intrigue  with  him.  But  what  must  history 
say  of  the  policy  and  morality  of  such  doia^s  ? 
The  butcher  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Gt)- 
liad,  San  Patricio,  the  Old  Mission  and  the 
Alamo;  the  destroyer  of  repoblicaa  gofera- 
ment  at  home;  the  military  dictator  aspizin; 
to  permanent  supreme  power :  this  man  to  be 
restored  to  power  by  the  United  States^  for  tke 
purpose  of  fulfilling  speculating  and  indemnitj 
calculations  on  which  a  war  was  begun. 


CHAPTER   CLXII. 

BLOODLESS  OONQUEST  OF  NSW  MXXlOO:  HOV 
IT  WAS  DONE:  8UBSEQUSNT  BLOODY  mCl- 
BECTION,  AND  ITS  CAUSE. 

General  Kearnet  was  directed  to  lead  la 
expedition  to  New  Mexico,  setting  out  from  tfaa 
western  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  mainly  com- 
posed  of  volunteers  from  that  State ;  and  to 
conquer  the  provmce.  He  did  so^  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  the  only  inquiry  is,  how  it  was  dooe  ? 
how  a  province  nine  hundred  miles  distant) 
covered  by  a  long  range  of  moontain  which 
could  not  well  be  tunied,  penetrable  only  bj  • 
defile  which  could  not  be  forced,  and  defended 
by  a  numerous   militia — ooold  so  esflly  he 
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taken  ?  This  work  does  not  write  of  militaiy 
CTents,  open  to  public  history,  bat  only  of  things 
less  known,  and  to  show  how  they  were  done : 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  easy  and  bloodless 
conquest  of  New  Mexico,  against  such  formidable 
obstacles,  becomes  an  exception,  and  presents  a 
proper  problem  for  intimate  historical  solution. 
That  solution  is  this :  At  the  time  of  the  fitting 
out  that  expedition  there  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  long  resident  in  i^ew  Mexico,  on 
a  Tisit  of  busmess  at  Washington  City — his 
name  James  Magoffin ; — a  man  of  mind,  of  will, 
of  generous  temper,  patriotic,  and  rich.  He 
knew  every  man  in  New  Mexico  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  all  the  localities,  and  could  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  invading  force.  Mr.  Benton  pro- 
posed to  hhn  to  go  with  it:  he  agreed.  Mr. 
Benton  took  him  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
at  War,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his 
agreement  to  go  with  General  Kearney.  He 
went :  and  approaching  New  Mexico,  was  seat 
ahead,  with  a  staff  officer — the  officer  charged 
with  a  mission,  himself  charged  with  his  own 
plan:  which  was  to  operate  upon  Governor 
Armijo,  and  prevent  his  resistance  to  the 
entrance  of  the  American  troops.  That  was 
easily  done.  Armijo  promised  not  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  defile,  after  which  the  invaders 
would  have  no  difficulty.  But  his  second  in 
command,  Col.  Archulctti,  was  determined  to 
fight,  and  to  defend  that  pass ;  and*  if  he  did, 
Armijo  would  have  to  do  the  same.  It  became 
indispensable  to  quiet  Archulettl  He  was  of 
different  mould  from  the  governor,  and  only 
accessible  to  a  different  class  of  considerations 
— those  which  addressed  themselves  to  ambi- 
tion. Magoffin  knew  the  side  on  which  to  ap- 
proach him.  It  so  happened  that  General 
Kearney  had  set  out  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Del  Norte— the  eastern  half  of  New 
Mexico — ^as  part  of  Texas,  leaving  the  western 
part  untouched.  Magoffin  explained  this  to 
Archuletti,  pointed  to  the  western  half  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  derelict,  not  seized  by  the  United 
States,  and  too  far  off  to  be  protected  by  the 
central  government:  and  recommended  him  to 
make  a  pronunciamiento,  and  take  that  half  to 
himself.  The  idea  suited  the  temper  of  Archu- 
letti. He  agreed  not  to  fight,  and  General 
Kearney  was  informed  there  would  be  no  resist- 
ance at  the  defile :  and  there  was  none.  Some 
thousands  of  militia  collected  there  (and  which 


could  have  stopped  a  large  army),  retired  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  without  knowing  why. 
Armijo  fled,  and  General  Kearney  occupied  his 
capital:  and  the  conquest  was  complete  and 
bloodless :  and  this  was  the  secret  of  that  ikdle 
success — heralded  in  the  newspapers  as  a  master- 
piece of  generalship)  but  not  so  reported  by  the 
general. 

But  there  was  an  after-dap,  to  make  blood 
flow  for  the  recovery  of  a  province  which  had 
been  yielded  without  resistance.  Mr.  Magoffin 
was  sincere  and  veracious  in  what  he  said  to 
CoL  Archuletti ;  but  General  Kearney  soon  (or 
before)  had  other  orders,  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  country  I  and  Archuletti,  deeming 
himself  cheated,  determined  on  a  revolt  £vent8 
soon  became  favorable  to  him.  General  Kear- 
ney proceeded  to  California,  leaving  General 
Sterling  Price  in  command,  with  some  Missouri 
volunteers.  Archuletti  prepared  his  insurreo^ 
tion,  and  having  got  the  upper  country  above 
Santa  F6  ready,  went  below  to  prepare  the 
lower  part.  While  absent,  the  plot  was  detected 
and  broke  out^  and  led  to  bloody  scenes  in  which 
there  was  severe  fighting,  and  many  deaths  on 
both  sides.  It  was  in  this  insurrection  that 
Governor  Charles  Bent,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Cfiptain  Burgwin  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  many  others  were  killed.  The  insuxgents 
fought  with  courage  and  desperation;  but, 
without  their  leader,  without  combination, 
without  resources,  they  were  soon  suppressed ; 
many  being  killed  iji  action,  and  others  hung 
for  high  treason — ^bcing  tried  by  some  sort  of  a 
court  which  had  no  jurisdiction  of  treason.  All 
that  were,oondemned  were  hanged  except  one^ 
and  he  recommended  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  pardon.  Here  was  a  dilemma 
for  the  administration.  To  pardon  the  man 
would  be  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  condemna- 
tion: not  to  pardon  was  to  subject  him  to 
murder.  A  middle  course  was  taken:  the 
officers  were  directed  to  turn  loose  the  con- 
demned, and  let  him  run.  And  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection,  and  its  upshot 

Mr.  Magoffin  having  prepared  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  General  Kearney  into  Santa  F^ 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  remaining  part' 
of  his  mission,  which  was  to  do  the  same  by 
Chihuahua  for  General  Wool,  then  advancing 
upon  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Western  Inter- 
nal Provinces  on  a  lower  line.    He  arrived  in 
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thftt  dty— became  siiBpectedr— was  arrested — 
and  confined.    He  was  a  social,  generous-tem- 
pered man,  a  son  of  Erin:  loved  company, 
spoke  Spanish  fluently,  entertained  freely,  and 
where  '^*  was  some  cost  to  entertain— claret 
936  00  ardozen,  champagne  $50  00.    He  be- 
came a  great  fayorite  with  the  Mexican  officers. 
One  day  the  military  judge  advocate  entered 
his  quarters,  and  told  him  that  Dr.  Connolly, 
an  American,  coming  from  Santa  F6,  had  been 
captured  near  £1  Paso  del  Norte,  his  papers 
taken,  and  forwarded  to  Chihuahua,  and  placed 
in  his  hands,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  needed 
govemmeut  attention :  and  that  he  had  found 
among  the  papers  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
(Mr.  Magoffin).    He  had  the  letter  imopened, 
and  said  he  did  not  know  what  it  might  be ; 
but  being  just  ordered  to  join  Santa  Anna  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  being  unwilling  that  any 
thii^  diould  happen  after  he  was  gone  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him, 
he  had  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  might  destroy 
it  if  there  was  any  thmg  m  it  to  commit  him. 
Magoffin  glanced  his  eyes  oyer  the  letter.    It 
was  an  attestation  from  General  Kearney  of  his 
services  in  New  Mexico,  recommending  him  to 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  that  mvasion ! — that  is  to  say,  it  vnis  his 
death  warrant,  if  seen  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties.   A  look  was  exchanged :  the  letter  went 
into  the  fire :  and  Magoffin  escaped  being  shot 
But  he  did  not  escape  suspicion.     He  re- 
mained confined  until  the  approach  of  Doni- 
phan's expedition,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  Du- 
rango,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  end 
of  the  war.    Returning  to  the  United  States 
after  the  peace,  he  came  to  Washington  in  the 
last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  and  ex- 
pected remuneration.    He  had  made  no  terms, 
asked  nothing,  and  received  nothing,  and  had 
expended  his  own  money,  and  that  freely,  for 
the  public  service.    The  administration  had  no 
money  applicable  to  the  object     Mr.  Benton 
stated  his  case  in  secret  session  in  the  Senate, 
and  obtained  an  appropriation,  couched  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  secret 
services  rendered  during  the  war.    The  appro- 
priation, granted  in  the  last  night  of  the  expir- 
ing administration,  remained  to  be  applied  by 
the  new  one— to  which  the  business  was  un- 
known, and  had  to  be  presented  unsupported 
by  a  line  of  writing.    Mr.  Benton  went  with 


Magoffin  to  President  Taylor,  who,  hearing 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  information  he 
had  gained  tof  General  Kearney,  instantly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  had  had  some  person 
to  do  the  same  for  him — observing  that  he  got 
no  information  but  what  he  obtained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  He  gave  orders  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  to  attend  to  the  case  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  administratioa. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Crawford,  of  Geoi^gia),  hig^ 
gled,  required  statements  to  be  filed,  almost  in 
the  nature  of  an  acootmt ;  and,  finally,  proposed 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  barely  covered  ex« 
penses  and  losses ;  but,  having  undertaken  the 
service  patriotically,  Magoffin  would  not  knrer 
its  character  by  standing  out  for  more.  The 
paper  which  he  filed  in  the  war  office  may  for- 
nisl^some  material  for  history — ^some  insight 
into  the  way  of  making  conquests — ^if  ever  ex- 
amined. This  is  the  secret  history  of  Greneril 
Kearney's  expedition,  and  of  the  insurrection, 
given  because  it  would  not  be  found  in  iJtm 
documents.  The  history  of  Doniphan's  expe 
dition  will  be  given  for  the  same  reason,  and  to 
show  that  a  regiment  of  citizen  volunteers, 
without  a  regular  officer  among  them,  almost 
without  expense,  and  hardly  with  the  know- 
ledge of  their  government,  performed  actions  as 
brilliant  as  any  that  illustrated  the  American 
arms  in  Mexico ;  and  made  a  march  in  the  ene- 
my's country  longer  than  that  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand under  Xenophon.  This  history  will  con- 
stitute the  next  chapter,  and  will  consist  of  the 
salutatory  address  with  which  the  heroic  volun- 
teers were  saluted,  when,  arriving  at  St  Looia, 
they  were  greeted  with  a  public  reception,  and 
the  Senator  of  Thirty  Years  required  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  exulting  feelings  of  their 
try  men. 


CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

MEXIOAK  WAB;  DONIPHAITS  EXPEDmOH: 
f  BENTON'S   BALUTATOBY  ADDB£S8»  ST.  LOUBk 

HISSOUBI. 

CoLONKL  Doniphan,  and  OrriccRS  and  Mcn  : 
— ^I  have  been  appointed  to  an  honorable  and  a 
pleasant  duty — ^that  of  making  you  the  con- 
gratulations of  your  fellow-dtisens  of  St  Looia. 
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«n  jcfor  happy  return  from  jour  long,  and  al- 
most fiJialoas  expedition.  Yon  have,  indeed, 
marched  &r,  and  done  much,  and  suffered  much, 
and  well  entitled  yourselyea  to  the  applaaaea  of 
your  fellow-citisenB)  as  well  as  to  the  rewards 
and  thanks  of  your  goyemment.  A  year  ago 
70U  left  home.  '(}oing  out  fiom  the  western 
border  of  your  State,  you  re-enter  it  on  the 
east^  haying  made  a  circuit  eqnal  to  the  fourth 
of  the  drcumihrence  of  the  g^obe^  providing  for 
yoorselyes  as  you  went,  and  returning  with  tro- 
phies taken  firom  fields,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  yourselyes  and  your  country, 
until  reyealed  by  your  enterprise,  illustrated  by 
your  yalor,  and  immortatized  by  your  deeds. 
History  has  but  ibw  suck  expeditions  to  record ; 
and  when  they  occur,  it  is  as  honorable  and 
nseful  as  it  is  just  and  wise,  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  the  eyents  which  entitle  them  to 
renown. 

Your  march  and  exploits  haye  been  among 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  age.  At  the  call  of 
your  oountiy  you  marched  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  as  part  of  the 
force  under  General  Kearney,  and  achieyed  that 
conquest,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  the  fire 
of  a  gun.  That  work  finished,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, itself  so  distant,  and  so  lately  the  ultima 
thule — the  outside  boundary  of  speculation  and 
enterprise — so  lately  a  distant  point  to  be  at- 
tained, becomes  itself  a  point  of  departure*-a 
beginning  point,  for  new  and  far  more  extended 
expeditions.  You  look  across  the  long  and 
lofty  chain — the  Cordilleras  of  North  America 
— ^which  divide  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
waters ;  and  you  see  beyond  that  ridge,  a  say- 
age  tribe  which  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
depredations  upon  the  province  which  had  just 
become  an  American  conquest  You,  a  part 
only  of  the  subsequent  Chihuahua  column,  un- 
der Jackson  and  Gilpin,  march  upon  them*- 
bring  them  to  terms — and  they  sign  a  treaty 
with  Colonel  Doniphan,  in  which  they  bnid 
themselves  to  cease  their  depredations  on  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  become  the  friends  of  the 
United  States.  A  novel  treaty,  that  I  signed 
on  the  western  c6nfines  of  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween parties  who  had  hardly  ever  heard  each 
other's  names  before,  and  to  give  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  Mexicans  who  were  hostile  to  both. 
This  was  the  meeting^  and  this  the  parting  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  with  the  numerous 


and  savage  tribe  of  the  Navaho  Indians  living 
on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  so 
long  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
and  New  Mexico. 

This  object  aocompMshed,  and  impatient  of 
inactivity,  and  without  orders  (General  Kearney 
having  departed  for  Cahfomia),  you  cast  about 
to  carve  out  some  new  work  for  yourselves. 
Chihuahua,  a  rich  and  populous  aty  of  near 
thirty  thousand  souls,  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  State  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  captains-general  of  the  Internal 
Provinces  under  the  vice-regal  government  of 
New  Spain,  was  the  captivating  object  which 
fixed  your  attention.  It  was  a  fkr  distant  dty 
— about  as  &r  firom  St.  Louis  as  Moscow  is 
from  Paris;  and  towns  and  enemies,  and  a  large 
river,  and  defiles  and  mopntains,  and  the  desert 
whose  ominous  name^  portending  death  to  tra- 
vellers— el  Jornada  de  lo9  muertM — the  jour- 
ney of  the  dead — all  lay  between  you.  It  was 
a  perilous  enterprise,  and  a  discouraging  one, 
for  a  thousand  men,  badly  equipped,  to  contem- 
plate. No  matter.  Danger  and  hardship  lent 
it  a  charm,  and  the  adventurous  march  was  re- 
solved on,  and  the  execution  commenced.  First, 
the  ominous  desert  was  passed,  its  character 
vindicating  its  title  to  its  monn^ul  appellation 
— an  arid  plain  of  ninety  miles,  strewed  with 
the  bones  of  animals  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst — ^little  hillocks  of  stone,  and  the  solitary 
cross,  erected  by  pious  hands,  marking  the  spot 
where  some  Christian  had  fidlen,  victim  of  the 
savage,  of  the  robber,  or  of  the  draert  itself*— no 
water — no  animal  life— no  sign  of  habitation. 
There  the  Texian  prisoners,  driven  by  the  cruel 
Salazar,  had  met  their  direst  sufieriLgs,  unre- 
lieved, as  in  other  parts  of  their  march  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  compas- 
sionate ministrations  (for  where  is  it  that  wih 
man  is  not  compassionate  ?)  of  the  pitying  wo- 
men. The  desert  was  passed,  and  the  place  for 
crossing  the  river  approached.  A  little  arm  of 
the  river,  Bracito  (in  Spanish),  made  out  froia 
its  side.  There  the  enemy,  in  superior  num- 
bers, and^  confident  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  un- 
dertook to  bar  the  way.  Yain  pretension! 
Their  discovery,  attack,  and  rout,  were  about 
simultaneous  operations.  A  fow  minutes  did 
the  work !  And  in  this  way  our  Missouri  vol- 
unteers of  the  Chihuahua  column  spent  their 
Christmas  day  of  the  year  1846. 
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The  Tictoiy  of  the  Bracito  opened  the  way 
to  the  croesiiig  of  the  river  DelNorte,  and  to 
admission  into  the  heantifiil  little  town  of  the 
Paso  del  Norte,  wh»«  a  neat  coltiTation,  a 
comfortable  people,  fields,  orcharda,  and  Tine- 
yaids,  and  a  hoepitaUe  reception,  offered  the 
rest  and  refreshment  which  toils  and  dangers, 
and  yictory  had  won.  Ton  rested  there  till 
artilleiy  was  brought  down  fW>m  Sante  F§; 
bat  the  prettj  town  of  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
with  all  its  enjoyments,  and  they  were  many, 
and  the  greater  for  the  place  in  which  they 
were  foond,  was  not  a  Capua  to  the  men  of 
Missouri.  You  moved  f<Hrward  in  February, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Sacramento,  one  of  the 
military  marvels  of  the  age,  dcared  the  road  to 
Chiha^ua;  which  was  entered  without  fbrther 
resistance.  It  had  be^n  entered  once  before  by 
a  detachment  of  American  troops ;  but  under 
circumstances  how  diiforent !  In  the  year  1807, 
Lieutenant  Pike  and  his  thirty  brave  men,  taken 
prisoners  on  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  had 
been  marched  captivea  into  Chihuahna:  in  the 
year  1847,  Doniphan  and  his  men  enter  it  as 
conquerors.  The  paltry  triumph  of  a  captain- 
general  over  a  lieutenant,  was  eflboed  in  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  a  thousand  Missourians 
into  the  grand  and  ancient  coital  of  all  the  In- 
ternal Provinces !  and  old  men,  still  alive,  could 
remark  the  grandeur  of  the  American  spirit  un- 
der both  events — the  proud  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  captive  thirty — the  mildness  and  modera- 
tion of  the  conquering  thousand. 

Chihuahua  was  taken,  and  responsible  duties, 
more  delicate  than  those  of  arms,  were  to  be  per- 
formed. Many  American  citizens  were  there, 
engaged  in  trade ;  mnch  American  pmpaty  was 
there.  All  this  was  to  be  protected,  both  life 
and  property,  and  by  peaoefol  arrangement; 
for  the  command  was  too  small  to  admit  of  di- 
vision,  and  of  leaving  a  garrison.  Condliatton, 
and  negotiation  were  resorted  to,  and  success- 
fully. Every  American  interest  was  provided 
for,  and  placed  under  the  safeguard,  first,  of 
good  will,  and  next,  of  guarantees  not  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity. 

Chihuahua  gained,  it  became,  like  Sante  F4, 
not  the  terminating  point  of  a  long  expedition, 
but  the  beginning  point  of  a  new  one.  General 
Taylor  was  somewhere— no  one  knew  where — 
but  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  towards 


the  other  ride  of  Mexico.  You  had  heird  that 
he  had  been  defeated,  that  Buena  Tl<U  hid 
not  been  a  good  protpect  to  him.  like  fiood 
Amerioins,  you  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it; 
but,  Mke  good  soldiers,  you  thought  it  be«t  to 
go  and  see.  A  volunteer  party  of  fbertMB. 
headed  by  Collins,  of  BoonviUe,  undertike  to 
penetrate  to  Saltillo,  and  to  bring  you  infomt- 
tion  of  his  condition.  They  set  out  Anidst 
innumerable  dangers  they  aocompGeh  tiiar  par- 
pose,  and  return.  Taylor  is  conqueror;  but 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.  Ton  mardt  A  na- 
guard  of  one  hundred  men,  led  by  lieotcniit- 
colonel  Mitchell,  led  the  vrmy.  Then  cum  tiie 
main  body  (if  the  name  is  not  a  boiiesiiiie  «b 
such  a  handfol),  commanded  by  Cokmei  I>om 
phan  himself. 

The  whole  table  land  of  Meiieo,  in  aQ  iti 
breadth,  from  west  to  east,  vraa  to  be  tmeited 
A  numerous  and  hostile  population  in  towofr- 
treacherous  Camanches  in  the  mountams— wre 
to-be  passed.  Every  thing  was  to  besetffro- 
vided— provisions,  transportetiott,  froh  boras 
for  remounts,  and  even  the  means  of  rietoiy— 
and  all  without  a  military  diest,  or  even  n 
empty  box,  in  which  govenmient  pA^  hd 
ever  reposed.  All  was  aooomplished.  Mexi- 
can towns  were  passed,  in  order  and  quiet: 
plundering  Camanches  were  punished:  warn 
were  obtained  from  traders  to  liquidite  isdis' 
pensable  contributions :  and  the  wanti  tbit 
could  not  be  supplied,  were  endured  like  aol- 
diers  of  veteran  serrice. 

The  long  march  from  Chihuahua  to  Monte- 
rey, was  made  more  in  the  character  of  protec- 
tion and  deliverance  than  of  oonqoest  and  invt- 
sion.  Armed  enemies  were  not  met,  and  peaoe- 
fol  people  were  not  disturbed.  You  anired  is 
the  month  of  May  in  General  Taylor^  tvfk 
and  about  in  a  ocmdition  to  vindicate,  each  of 
you  for  himself  your  kwful  title  to  thedonbk 
9obriquei  of  the  general,  with  the  addition  to 
it  which  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion has  supplied — ragged — as  well  as  roagh 
and  ready.  No  doubt  you  all  showed  ttt)^  it 
that  time^  to  that  third  sobriquei;  hut  to  ore 
you  now,  so  gayly  attired,  so  sprocdy  equipped 
one  ihight  sui^ioee  that  you  had  never,  Ar  a 
day,  been  strangers  to  the  virtues  of  soap  «d 
water,  or  the  magic  miniatiations  of  theMsac^ 
tsamae,  and   the  ^egant  transfonnatioas  flf 
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the  fiehiosAble  Uilor.  Thinks  perhaps  to  the 
difierence  between  pay  in  the  lump  at  the  end  of 
the  serrioe,  and  driblets  along  in  the  coarse  of  it 

Yon  arrired  in  Gkneral  Taylor's  camp  ragged 
and  rough,  as  we  can  well  conceive,  and  ready, 
as  I  can  quickly  show.  Yon  arriTed:  you  re- 
ported for  duty:  you  asked  for  servioe — such 
as  a  march  upon  Sai^  Luis  de  Potiosi,  Zacatecas, 
or  the  ^  halls  d  the  Montezumas;"  or  any 
thing  in  that  way  that  the  general  should  have 
a  mind  to.  If  he  was  going  upon  any  ezcur- 
aion  of  that  kind,  all  right  No  matter  about 
sitigoes  that  were  passed,  or  expirations  of  ser- 
vice that  might  accrue :  you  came  to  go,  and 
only  asked  the  privilege.  That  is  what  I  call 
ready.  Unhappily  the  conqueror  of  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vis- 
ta, was  not  exactly  in  the  condition  that  the 
Uentenant-general,  that  might  have  been,  in- 
tended him  to  be.  He  was  not  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men !  he  was  not  at  the  head 
of  any  thousands  that  would  enable  him  to 
march !  and  had  to  decline  the  proffered  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  long-marched  and  well-fought 
volunteers — ^the  rough,  the  ready,  and  the  rag- 
ged— ^had  to  turn  their  &oes  towards  home,  still 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  distant  But 
this  being  mostly  by  water,  you  hardly  count 
it  in  the  recital  of  your  march.  But  this  is  an 
unjust  omission,  and  against  the  precedents  as 
well  as  unjust.  '^  The  ten  thousand  "  counted 
the  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  the 
march  from  Babylon;  and  twenty  centuries 
admit  the  validity  of  the  count  The  present 
age,  and  posterity,  will  include  in  ^the  going 
end  and  coming  in  "  of  the  Missouri-Chihuahua 
volunteers,  the  water  voyage  as  well  as  the 
land  march;  and  then  the  expedition  of  the 
one  thousand  will  exceed  that  of  the  ten  by 
some  two  thousand  miles. 

The  last  nine  hundred  miles  of  your  land 
march,  from  Chihuahua  to  Matamoros,  you 
made  in  forty-five  days,  bringing  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery,  eleven  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Sacramento  and  Bracito.  Tour  horses, 
travelling  the  whole  distance  without  United 
States  provender,  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves regaled,  on  their  arrival  on  the  Rio 
Grande  firontier,  with  hay,  com,  and  oats  from 
the  States.  You  marched  further  than  the  far- 
thest, fought  as  well  as  the  best,  left  order  and 


quiet  in  your  train ;  and  cost  less  money  than 
any.  . 

You  arrive  here  to-day,  absent  one  year, 
marching  and  fighting  all  the  time,  bringing 
trophies  of  cannon  and  standards  from  fields 
whose  names  were  unknown  to  you  before  you 
set  out,  and  only  grieving  that  you  could  not 
have  gone  further.  Ten  pieces  of  cannon,  roiled 
out  of  Chihuahua  to  arrest  your  march,  now 
roll  through  the  streets  of  St  Louis,  to'graoe 
your  triumphal  return.  Many  standards,  all 
pierced  with  bullets  while  waving  over  the 
heads  of  the  enemy  at  the  Sacramento,  now 
wave  at  the  head  of  your  column.  The  black 
flag,  brought  to  the  Bracito,  to  indicate  the  re- 
fiisal  of  that  quarter  which  its  bearers  so  soon 
needed  and  received^  now  takes  its  place  among 
your  trophies^  and  hangs  drooping  in  their  no- 
bler presence.  To  crown  the  whole — ^to  make 
public  and  private  happiness  go  together — to 
spare  the  cypress  where  the  laurel  hangs  in 
clusters — ^this  long,  perilous  march,  with  all  its 
accidents  of  field  and  camp,  presents  an  incredi- 
bly small  list  of  comrades  lost  Almost  all  re> 
turn :  and  the  joy  of  families  resounds,  inter- 
mingled with  the  applause  of  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  you  made  your  long  expedi- 
tion without  government  orders:  and  so,  in- 
deed, you  did.  You  received  no  orders  from 
your  government,  but,  without  knowing  it,  you 
were  fulfilling  its  orders — orders  which,  though 
issued  for  you,  never  reached  you.  Happy  the 
soldier  who  executes  the  command  of  his  gov- 
ernment :  happier  still  he  who  anticipates  com- 
mand, and  does  what  is  wanted  before  he  is 
bid.  This  is  your  case.  You  did  the  right 
thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  what  your  govern- 
ment intended  you  to  do,  and  without  knowing 
its  intentions.  The  facts  are  these :  Early  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  the  President 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  war.  I  submitted  a  plan  to  him,  which,  in 
addition  to  other  things,  required  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  the 
American  citizens  in  that  quarter  who  could  be 
engaged  for  a  dashing  expedition,  to  move  down 
through  Chihuahua,  and  the  State  of  Durango, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  Zacatecas,  and  get  into 
communication  with  General  Taylor's  right  as 
early  as  possible  m  the  month  of  March.  In 
fiu^  the  disposable  forces  in  New  Mexico  were 
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to  form  one  of  three  columns  destined  for  a 
combined  moTemcnt  on  the  dty  of  Mexico,  all 
to  be  on  the  table-land  and  ready  for  a  com- 
bined movement  in  the  month  of.  March.  The 
President  approved  the  plan,  and  the  Miasou- 
nans  being  most  distant,  orders  were  despatched 
to  New  Mexico  to  put  them  in  motion.  Mr. 
Solomon  Sublette  carried  the  order,  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Santa  F^ 
General  Price,  on  the  22d  day  of  February — 
just  five  days  before  you  fought  the  marvellous 
action  o^  Sacramento.  I  well  remember  what 
passed  between  the  President  and  myself  at 
ihe  time  he  resolved  to  give  this  order.  It 
awakened  his  solicitude  for  your  safety.  It 
was  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  a  great  dis- 
tance, into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  and 
upon  the  contingency  of  uniting  in  a  combined 
movement,  the  means  for  which  had  not  yet 
been  obtained  from  Congress.  The  President 
made  it  a  question,  and  very  properly,  whether 
it  was  safe  or  prudent  to  start  the  small  Mis- 
souri column,  before  the  movement  of  the  left 
and  the  centre  was  assured:  I  answered  that 
my  own  rule  in  public  affiurs  was  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  right,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  do 
what  they  thought  was  right;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved it  the  proper  course  for  him  to  follow  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  this  view  he  acted. 
He  gave  the  order  to  go,  without  waiting  to 
see  whether  Congress  would  supply  the  means 
of  executing  the  combined  plan;  and  for  his 
consolation  I  undertook  to  guarantee  your  safe- 
ty. Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  prom- 
ised him  that  you  woulc^  take  care  of  your- 
selves. Though  the  other  parts  of  the  plan 
should  fiiil — though  you  should  become  fiur  in- 
volved in  the  advance,  and  deeply  compromised 
inHhe  enemy's  country,  and  without  support — 
still  I  relied  on  your  courage,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise to  extricate  yourselves  from  every  danger 
— to  make  daylight  through  all  the  Mexicans 
that  should  stand  before  you— cut  your  way 
out — and  make  good  your  retreat  to  Taylor's 
camp.  This  is  what  I  promised  the  President 
in  November  last ;  and  what  I  promised  him 
you  have  done.  Nobly  and  manfully  you  have 
made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions 
in  history,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  statesmen, 
and  showing  what  citisen  volonteers  can  do; 
for  the  crowning  characteristic  is  that  you  were 
all  citizens— all  volunteers — ^not  a  regular  bred 


officer  among  yon :  and  if  there  had  been,  with 
power  to  control  you,  you  could  never  have 
done  what  you  did. 


CHAPTER   CLXIV. 

FRSMOMTS  THIRD  BXPEDITIOSr,  AUD  AOQCSI- 
TION  or  CAUFOBNIA. 

In  the  month  of  May  1845,  Mr.  FrimoDt,thtB 
a  brevet  captain  of  engineers  (appointed  a  lieo- 
tenant  colonel  of  Rifles  before  he  returned),  aei 
out  on  his  third  expedition  of  gepgraphial  ind 
scientific  exploration  in  the  Great  West  Hos- 
tilities had  not  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico ;  but  Texas  had  been  mta- 
porated ;  the  preservation  of  peace  wu  precir 
nous,  and  Mr.  Fremont  was  detennined,  hf  bo 
act  of  his,  to  increase  the  difflcnlties,  or  to  give 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Mezictt 
government.  His  line  of  observation  would  lead 
him  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  throqg^  a  MeiicMi 
province— through  the  desert  parts  first,  sod 
the  settled  part  afterward  of  the  AlU  Califoniia 
Approaching  the  settled  parts  of  the  provinoe 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  he  left  hii 
equipment  of  60  men  and  200  hoKses  on  the 
frontier,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Montotj,  to 
make  known  to  the  governor  the  olject  of  hit 
coming,  and  his  desire  to  pass  the  winter  (&r 
the  refreshment  of  his  men  and  horses)  io  the 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Sid  Jot* 
quin.  The  permission  was  granted ;  bat  ioqb 
revoked,  under  the  pretext  that  Mr.  FrisMit 
had  come  into  California,  not  to  ponoe  acieooe. 
but  to  excite  the  American  settlers  to  rerolt 
against  the  Mexioan  government  Upon  this 
pretext  troops  were  raised,  and  mardied  to  at- 
tack him.  Having  notice  of  their  approach^  he 
took  a  position  on  the  mountain,  hoisted  the 
fiag  of  the  United  States,  and  determkied,  with 
his  sixty  brave  men,  to  defend  himself  to  th» 
last  extremity — never  sunendering;  ud  djia^ 
if  need  be,  to  the  last  man.  A  messenger  cvse 
into  his  camp,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Ameriett 
consul  at  Monterey,  to  ^yprise  him  of  hisdmgff'* 
that  messenger,  returning,  reported  that  2,0(X) 
men  could  not  force  the  AmerieaB  pontioa: 
and  that  infonnation  had  its  effect  1900  the 
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Mexican  oomiiuuider.    Wuting  four  cbyB  in  hiB 
nKmntftin  ounp,  and  not  being  attacked,  he  quit 
his  position,  descended  from  the  mountain,  and 
sat  ont  for  Oregon,  that  he  might  gire  no  further 
pretext  for  complaint,  by  remaining  in  California. 
Turning  his  back  on  the  Mexican  possessions, 
and  looking  to  Oregon  as  the  field  of  his  future 
labors,  Mr.  Fremont  determined  to  explore  a 
new  route  to  the  Wah-lah-math  settlements  and 
the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia,  through 
the  wild  and  eleyated  region  of  the  Tla-math 
]ake&    A  romantic  interest  attached  to  this 
le^n  from  the  grandeur  of  its  features,  its 
lofty  mountains,  and  snow-clad  peaks,  and  from 
the  formidable  character  of  its  warlike  inhabi- 
tants.   In  the  first  week  of  May,  be  was  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Great  Tla-math  lake,  and  in 
Oregon — the  lake  being  cut  near  its  south  end 
by  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  latitude. 
On  the  8th  day  of  that  month,  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself— almost  a  startling  apparition — 
two  men  ridiiq;  up^  and  penetrating  a  region 
which  few  erer  approached  without  paying  toll 
of  lifo  or  blood.    They  proyed  to  be  two  of  Mr. 
Fremont's  old  voyageun,  and  quickly  told  their 
story.    They  were  part  of  a  guard  of  six  men 
oonducting  a  United  States  oflBoer,  who  was  on 
bis  trail  with  despatches  from  Washington,  and 
whom  they  had  left  two  days  back,  while  they 
came  on  to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to 
ask  that  assistance  might  be  sent  him.    They 
themselves  had  only  escaped  the  Indians  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  horses.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  a  mistake  made.  Mr. 
Fremont  determined  to  go  himself ;  and  taking 
ten  picked  men,  four  of  them  Delaware  Indians, 
he  took  down  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on 
tfae  morning  of  the  9th  (the  direction  the  officer 
W«8  to  come),  and  made  a  ride  of  sixty  miles 
witfaiont  a  halt    But  to  meet  men,  and  not  to 
miB8  them,  was  the  difficult  point  in  this  track- 
less r^on.    It  was  not  the  case  of  a  high  road, 
where  all  travellers  must  meet  in  passing  each 
other:  at  intervals  there  were  places — defiles, 
or  camping  grounds — where  both  parties  must 
pass ;  and  watchiqg  for  these,  he  came  to  one  in 
the  ttftemopn,  and  decided  that,  if  the  party  was 
not  killed,  it  must  be  there  that  night.    He 
baited  and  encamped  $  and,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  had  the  inexpressible  satis&ction  to  see 
the  four  men  approaching.    The  officer  proved 
to  be  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  marines, 
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who  had  been  despatched  from  Washington  the 
November  previous,  to  make  his  way  by  Vera 
Cruz,  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  Mazatlan  to  Mon- 
terey, in  Upper  California^  deliver  despatches  to 
the  United  States'  consul  there ;  and  then  find 
Mr.  Fremont,  wherever  he  should  be.  His 
despatches  for  Mr.  Fremont  were  only  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Buchanan),  and  some  letters  and  slips  of  news- 
papers from  Senator  Benton  and  his  family,  and 
some  verbal  communications  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  verbal  communications  were  that 
Mr.  Fremont  should  watch  and  counteract  any 
foreign  scheme  on  California,  and  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  United 
States.  Upon  this  intimation  of  the  govern- 
ment's wishes,  Mr.  Fremont  turned  back  from 
Or^n,  in  the  edge  of  which  he  then  was,  and 
returned  to  California.  The  letter  of  introduo^ 
tion  was  in  the  common  form,  that  it  might  tell 
nothing  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  foes,  and  sig- 
nified nothing  of  itself;  but  it  accredited  the 
bearer,  and  gav^  the  stamp  of  authority  to  what 
he  communicated ;  and  upon  this  Mr.  Fr§mont 
acted :  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie  had  been  sent  so  for,  and 
through  so  many  dangers,  merely  to  deliver  a 
common  letter  of  introduction  on  the  shores  of 
the  TUunath  UOce. 

The  events  of  some  days  on  the  shores  of  this 
wild  lake,  sketched  with  the  brevity  which  the 
occasion  requires,  may  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  through  which  Mr.  Fre- 
mont pursued  science,  and  encountered  and  con- 
quered perils  and  toils.  The  night  he  met  Mr. 
Gillespie  presented  one  of  those  scenes  to  which 
he  was  so  often  exposed,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  highest  degree  of  vigilance  and  courage  could 
prevent  from  being  fotal.  The  camping  ground 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  horses 
picketed  with  long  halters  on  the  shore,  to  feed 
on  the  grass ;  and  the  men  (fourteen  in  number) 
sleeping  by  threes  at  different  fires,  disposed  in 
a  square ;  for  danger  required  them  so  to  sleep 
as  to  be  ready  for  an  attack;  and,  though  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  elevation  of  the  place,  and 
the  proximity  of  snow-clad  mountains,  made  the 
night  intensely  cold.  His  foelings  joyfully  ex- 
cited by  hearing  fh>m  home  (the  first  word  6[ 
intelligenoe  he  had  received  since  leaving  the 
U.  S.  a  year  before),  Mr.  Fremont  sat  up  by  a 
large  fire,  reading  lids  letters  and  papers^  and 
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w»tching  himself  over  the  safet j  of  the  camp, 
while  the  men  slept  Towards  midnight^  he 
heard  a  moyement  among  the  horses,  indicative 
of  alarm  and  danger.  Horses,  and  espedallj 
mnles,  hecome  sensittre  to  danger  under  long 
trayelling  and  camping  in  the  wildemess,  and 
manifest  their  alann  at  the  approach  of  any 
thing  strange.  Taking  a  six-barrelled  pistol  in 
hiB  hand,  first  making  sore  of  their  ready  fire, 
and,  without  waking  the  camp,  he  went  down 
among  the  disturbed  animals.  The  moon  shone 
brightly :  he  could  see  well,  but  could  discover 
nothing.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  the  horses 
became  quiet — ^poor  dumb  creatures  that  could 
see  the  danger,  but  not  tdl  what  they  had  seen ; 
and  he  returned  to  the  camp,  supposing  it  was 
only  some  beast  of  the  forest — a  bear  or  wolf- 
prowling  for  food,  that  had  disturbed  them. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  fire.  Lieutenant  GKl- 
kepie  woke  up,  and  talked  with  him  awhile,  and 
abea  ky  down  again.    Finally  nature  had  her 

course  with  Mr.  Fr6mont  himself.     Excited 

• 

spirits  gaye  way  to  exhausted  strength.  The 
day's  ride,  and  the  night's  excitement  demanded 
the  reparation  of  repose.  He  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  without  wilking  up  a  man  to  watdi — rely- 
ing on  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  long 
ride  of  the  day,  as  a  security  against  the  prox- 
imity of  danger.  It  was  the  second  time  in  his 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  wildemess  explontr 
tions  that  his  camp  had  slept  without  a  guard : 
the  first  was  in  lus  second  expedition,  and  on 
an  island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  when  the 
surrounding  water  of  the  lalce  itself  constituted 
a  guard.  The  whole  camp  was  then  asleep. 
A  cry  from  Carson  roused  it.  In  his  sleep  he 
heard  a  groan :  it  was  the  groan  of  a  man  re- 
ceiving the  tomahawk  in  his  brains.  All  sprung 
to  their  feet.  The  sayages  were  in  the  camp : 
the  hatchet  and  the  winged  arrow  were  at  work. 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  a  brave  and  fkithful  young 
Frenchman,  the  follower  of  Fremont  in  all  his 
expeditions,  was  dead:  an  Iowa  was  dead:  a 
brave  Delaware  Indian,  one  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  Fr6montfirom  Missouri,  was  dying : 
it  vras  his  groan  that  awoke  Carson.  Another 
d  the  Belawares  was  a  target  for  arrows,  from 
which  no  rifle  could  save  hinH-only  avenge  him. 
The  savages  had  vn^ted  till  the  moon  was  in 
the  trees,  casting  long  shadows  over  the  sleep- 
ing camp :  then  approaching  fh)m  the  dark  side, 
vrith  their  objects  between  themselves  and  the 
fkding  light,  they  used  only  the  hatchet  and  the 


formidable  bow,  whose  arrow  went  to  its  muk 
without  a  flash  or  a  sound  to  show  whence  it 
came.    All  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  tlie 
savages :  but  the  camp  was  saved !  the  voonded 
protected  from  massacre,  and  the  dead  firomiDii- 
tilation.    The  men,  springing  to  their  feet,  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  fought  with  skill  ad 
courage.    In  the  momii^,  Ueutenant  GiDeipe 
recognised,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  shiD  as- 
sailants, the  Tlamath  chief  who  the  monaa^  be- 
fore had  given  him  a  salmon,  in  token  cf  fiiend> 
ship,  and  who  had  foUowed  him  all  day  to  Ul 
and  rob  his  party  at  nightr— a  design  in  vtidi 
he  would  certunly  have  been  soookM  hid  it 
not  been  for  the  promptitude  and  piedekn  of 
Mr.  Fremont's  movement.    Mr.  Frfmont  hfla- 
self  would  have  been  killed,  when  he  vent  to 
the  horses,  had  it  not  been  that  the  nnpi 
counted  upon  the  destmction  of  the  wbok 
camp,  and  feared  to  alarm  it  by  killing  one^ 
befere  the  general  massacre. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  May^-tf  day  immoiiil- 
ized  by  American  arms  at  Resaca  de  la  him 
— ^that  this  fierce  and  bloody  wofk  was  dne 
in  the  far  distant  region  of  the  Tlamath  lib& 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  was  one  of 
gloom  in  the  camp.  The  evening  son  of  the  9th 
had  set  upon  it  full  of  life  and  joy  at  a  hapi^ 
meeting :  the  same  sun  rose  upon  it  the  next 
morning,  stuned  with  blood,  ghastly  with  the 
dead  and  vrounded,  and  imposing  moonfiil  da- 
ties  on  the  survivors.  The  wounded  were  to 
becarried — ^the  dead  to  be  buried;  andaohoried 
as  to  be  hid  and  secured  from  disooveiy  and  n>* 
lation.  They  were  carried  ten  miles,  and  emy 
precaution  taken  to  secure  the  remains  fros 
the  wolf  and  the  savage:  for  men,  in  these  re- 
mote and  solitaiy  dangers,  become  brothcn 
and  defend  each  other  living  and  dead.  The 
return  route  lay  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  sad 
during  the  day  the  distant  canoes  of  thesatiges 
could  be  seen  upon  it,  evidently  watdbiag  the 
progress  of  the  party,  and  meditating  a  night 
attadc  upon  it  All  precautions,  at  the  ti^ 
encampment,  vrere  taken  for  secority-^iMses 
and  men  endoeed  in  a  breastwoik  of  ptsi 
trees,  cut  down  fw  the  purpose^  and  half  the 
men  constantly  on  the  vratcb.  At  baring  n 
the  monung,  an  ambuscade  was  planted— tod 
two  of  the  Tlan^tha  vrere  killed  by  the  on  in 
ambush— a  suooessfol  return  of  their  own  mode 
of  warfare.  At  night  the  main  oamp^  at  the 
north  end  of  the  hJra,  wm  reaohad.   It  ««• 
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stronglf  intnncbed,  and  oonld  not  be  attacked ; 
but  the  whole  neighboriiood  was  infeatedi  and 
aoonts  and  patrols  were  neoeasarj  to  protect 
ewery  moTement.  In  one  of  these  excanions 
the  Califomian  hone,  so  noted  for  spirit  and 
docilitj,  showed  what  he  wonld  do  at  the  bid 
of  his  master.  Oarson's  rifle  hftd  missed  fire,  at 
ten  feet  distance.  The  Tlamath  long  bow,  ar- 
row on  the  stringy  was  bending  to  the  poll.  All 
the  rifles  in  the  party  could  not  hare  saved  him. 
A  horse  and  his  rider  did  it.  Mr.  Fremont 
tondied  his  horse ;  he  sprang  upon  the  sayage ! 
and  the  hatchet  of  a  Delaware  completed  the 
delireranee  of  Carscm.  It  was  a  noble  horse, 
an  iron  gray,  with  a  most  formidable  name— ^ 
Toro  del  Sacramento :  and  which'Vindicated  his 
title  to  the  name  hi  all  the  trials  of  travel,  couiv 
age,  and  performance  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as  these, 
that  science  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Fremont; 
that  the  telescope  was  carried  to  read  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  barometer  to  measure  the  elevations 
of  the  earth ;  the  thermometer  to  gauge  the 
temperature  of  the  ur;  the  pencil  to  sketch 
the  grandeur  of  mountains,  and  to  paint  the 
beauty  of  flowers ;  the  pen  to  write  down  what- 
ever was  new,  or  strange,  or  useful  in  the  works 
of  nature.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers, 
and  such  occupations  as  these,  and  in  the  wildest 
regbns  of  the  Farthest  West,  that  Mr.  Fremont 
was  pursuing  science  and  shunning  war,  when 
the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Gillespte,  and  his  com- 
nmnicattons  from  Washington,  suddenly  changed 
all  his  plans,  turned  him  back  firom  Oregon,  and 
opened  a  new  and  splendid  field  of  operations  in 
Oalifomia  itself.  He  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  in  the  month  of  May,  1846,  and 
found  the  country  alarmingly,  and  critically 
situated.  Three  great  operations,  &tal  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  were  then  going  on,  and  without 
remedy,  if  not  arrested  at  once.  These  were : 
1.  The  massacre  of  the  Americans,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  settlements,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento.  2.  The  subjectkm  of  Califor- 
nia to  British  protection.  3.  The  transfer  of 
the  public  domain  to  British  subjects.  And  all 
this  with  a  view  to  anticipate  the  events  of  a 
Mexican  war,  and  to  shelter  Oalifomia  from  the 
arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  camp  of  Mr.  Fremont,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  laid  all  these  dangers  before  hun,  and 
implored  hhn  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and 


save  them  fh>m  destruction.  Genend  Castro 
was  then  in  march  upon  them:  the  Indians 
were  incited  to  attack  their  families,  and  bum 
their  wheat  fields,  and  vrere  only  waiting  for 
the  dry  season  to  apply  the  torch.  Juntas 
were  in  session  to  transfer  the  country  to  Great 
Britain:  the  public  domain  was  passing  away 
in  laige  grants  to  British  subjects:  a  British 
fleet  was  expected  on  the  coast:  the  British 
vice-consul,  Forbes,  and  the  emissary  priest, 
Macnamara,  ruling  and  conducting  every  thing : 
and  all  their  plans  so  fiur  advanced  as  to  render 
the  least  delay  fetal.  It  was  then  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  War  had  broken  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  that  was  un- 
known in  California.  Mr.  Fremont  had  left  the 
two  countries  at  peace  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  expedition,  and  was  determined  to  do  no- 
thing to  disturb  their  relations:  he  had  even 
left  California  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  and  to 
return  and  take  up  arms  in  so  short  a  time  was 
apparently  to  discredit  his  own  previous  conduct 
as  well  as  to  implicate  his  government.  He  felt 
all  the  responsibilities  of  his  position ;  but  the 
actual  approach  of  Castro,  and  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  settlers,  left  him  no  alternative. 
He  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  and  to  save  the  countiy.  To  repulse 
Castro  was  not  student :  to  overturn  the 
Mexican  government  in  California,  and  to  estab- 
lish Califomian  Independence,  was  the  bold  re- 
solve, and  the  only  measure  adequate  to  the 
emergen<7.  That  resolve  was  taken,  and  exe- 
cuted vrith  a  celerity  that  gave  it  a  romantic 
success.  The  American  settlers  rushed  to  his 
camp — brought  their  arms,  horses  and  ammuni- 
tion— ^were  formed  into  a  battalion ;  and  obeyed 
with  zeal  and  alacrity  the  orders  they  received. 
In  thirty  days  all  the  northern  part  of  Califor- 
nia was  freed  from  Mexican  authority — ^Inde- 
pendence proclaimed — ^the  flag  of  Independence 
raised — Castro  flying  to  the  south — the  Ameri- 
can settlers  saved  from  destraction;  and  the 
British  party  in  California  counteracted  and 
broken  up  in  all  their  schemes. 

This  movement  for  Independence  was  the  sal- 
vation of  California,  and  snatched  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  at  the  moment  they  were 
ready  to  clutch  it.  For  two  hundred  years— 
from  the  time  of  the  navigator  Drake,  who 
almost  claimed  it  as  a  discovery,  and  placed  the 
English  name  of  New  Albion  upon  it^the  eye 
I  of  England  has  been  upon  California ;  and  Uie 
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magnifioent  Imy  of  San  Fancisoo,  the  great  sea- 
port of  the  North  Padflc  Ooeao,  has  been  snr- 
Tejed  as  her  own.  The  approachmg  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  the 
crisis  in  which  she  expected  to  realize  the  long- 
deferred  wish  for  its  acquisition ;  and  carefully 
she  took  her  measures  accordingly.  She  sent 
two  squadrons  to  the  Pacific  as  soon  as  Texas 
was  incorporated — ^well  seeing  the  actual  war 
whidi  was  to  grow  out  of  that  erent^a  smaD 
one  into  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  an  impos- 
ing one  to  Mazatlan,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  to 
watch  the  United  States  squadron  there,  and 
to  anticipate  its  movements  upon  California. 
Commodore  Sloat  commanding  the  squadron  at 
Mazatlan,  saw  that  he  was  watched,  and  pur^ 
sued,  by  Admiral  Seymour,  who  lay  alongside 
of  him,  and  he  determined  to  deceive  him.  He 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  followed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Admiral  During  the  day  he  bore  west, 
across  the  ocean,  as  if  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands:  Admiral  Seymour  followed.  In  the 
night  the  American  commodore  tacked,  and  ran 
up  the  coast  towards  California:  the  British 
admiral,  not  seeing  the  tack,  continued  on  his 
course,  and  went  entirely  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  before  he  was  undeceived.  Commodore 
Sloat  arrived  before  Monterey  on  the  second  of 
July,  entering  the  port  amicably,  and  offering 
to  salute  the  town,  which  the  authorities  de- 
clined on  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  powder 
to  return  it^in  reality  because  they  momeiv- 
tarily  expected  the  British  fleet  Commodore 
Sloat  remained  five  days  before  the  town,  and 
until  he  heard  of  Fremont's  operations :  then 
believing  that  Fremont  had  orders  from  his  go- 
vernment to  take  California,  he  having  none 
himself  he  determined  to  act  himself.  He  re- 
oeivod  the  news  of  Fremont's  successes  on  the 
6th  day  of  July:  on  the  7th  he  took  the  town 
of  Monterey,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Fremont. 
This  latter  came  to  him  in  all  speed,  at  the 
head  of  his  mounted  force.  Going  immediately 
on  board  the  commodore's  vessel,  an  explana- 
tion took  place.  The  commodore  learnt  with 
astonishment  that  Fremont  had  no  orders  from 
his  government  to  commence  hostilities — ^that 
he  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  left  the  commodore  without  authority  for 
having  taken  Monterey ;  for  still  at  this  time^  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  un- 
known. Uneasiness  came  upon  the  commodore. 
He  remembered  the  fiite  of  Captain  Jones^n 


making  the  mistake  of  seising  the  town  ooee 
before  in  time  of  peace.    He  resolved  to  reton 
to  the  United  States,  whi^  he  did— tanung 
ov^  the  conmumd  of  the  squadron  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  who  had  arrived  on  the  15th. 
The  next  day  (16th)  Admiral  Seymonr  iiriTed; 
his  flagship  the  Collingwood,  of  BO  guns,  lad  his 
squadron  the  largest  British  fleet  enrttmrn 
the  Pacific    To  his  astonishment  he  bdield  the 
American  flag  flying  over  Monterey,  the  Amoi- 
can  squadron  in  its   harbor,  and  Frteoot^ 
mounted  riflemen   encamped  over  the  town. 
His  mission  was  at  an  end.    The  priie  hid 
escaped  him.    He  attempted  nothing  ferthsr, 
and  Frdmont  and  Stockton  n^idly  pressed  the 
conquest  of  California  to  its  oondusion.   The 
subsequent  military  events  can  be  tiaoed  bj  say 
histOiTY :  they  were  the  natural  sequoioe  of  the 
great  measure  conceived  and  executed  by  Fr^ 
mont  before  any  squadron  had  anived  upon  the 
coast,  before  he  knew  of  any  war  with  Mezioa^ 
and  without  any  authority  fitnn  his  goven- 
ment)  except  the  equivocal  and  enigmatied  lisit 
of  Mr.  Gillespie.    Before  the  junction  of  Mr. 
Fremont  with  Commodore  Sloat  and  Stockten, 
his  operations  had  been  carried  on  under  the 
flag  of  Independence — the  Bear  Flag,  as  it  vis 
called — ^the  device  of  the  bear  being  adopted  ca 
account  of  the  courageous  qualities  of  that  toi- 
mal  (the  white  bear),  which  never  gives  the 
road  to  men, — which  attadu  any  number,— and 
fights  to  the  last  with  increasing  ferodty,  with 
amazing  strength  of  muscle,  and  with  aa  in- 
credible tenadty  of  the  vital  principle   nerer 
more  fonnidable  and   dangeroos   tlian  whea 
mortally  wounded.    The  Independoits  took  the 
device  of  this  bear  for  their  flag,  and  estah&hed 
the  independence  of  California  under  it :  and  m 
joining  the  United  States  foroea,  hauled  dowa 
this  flag,  and  hoisted  the  flagof  the  United  States. 

And  the  fiOe  of  California  would  have  been  the 
same  whether  the  United  States  squadnms  had 
arrived,  or  not ;  and  whether  the  Mccrieaii  w 
had  happened,  or  not.  California  was  in  a  re- 
volutionary state,  already  divided  from  Mexioo 
politically  as  it  had  always  been  geogiaphicinj. 
The  last  governor-general  frosn  Mexico,  Doa 
Michel  Toreno^  had  been  reaisted  fonght-Hiy- 
tured— and  shipped  bade  to  Mexico,  with  his 
300  cut-throat  soldiers.  An  insoigent  goren- 
ment  was  in  operation,  determmed  to  be  free  of 
Mexico,  sensible  of  insJlHlity  to  stand  alooe,  aad 
lookhig^  part  to  the  Unitad  Statsis,  past  to  Qrai 
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fbr  the  sapport  which  they  needed.  All 
the  American  setUen  were  for  the  United  States 
protection,  and  Joined  Fremont  The  leading 
Califomians  were  also  joining  him.  Hia  oon- 
dilatory  coarse  drew  them  rapidly  to  him. 
The  Piooa,  who  were  the  leading  men  of  the  re* 
▼olt  (Don  Pico,  Don  Andres,  and  Don  Jesus), 
became  his  friends.  California,  become  inde- 
pendent of  Mezioo  by  the  revolt  of  the  Picos, 
and  independent  of  them  by  the  revolt  of  the 
American  settlers,  had  its  destiny  to  fulfil — 
which  was,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  United 
States.  So  that  its  incorporation  with  the 
American  Repablic  was  equally  Aire  in  any, 
iod  every  event 


CHAPTEE    CLXV. 

PAX7ME  IN  THE  WAR:  8EDENTABY  TACTICS: 
"MASTERLY  INACTIVITT." 

Abe  I  VINO  at  Washington  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  '46-'47,  Mr.  Benton  was 
requested  by  the  President  to  look  over  the 
draught  of  his  proposed  message  to  Congress 
(then  in  manuscript),  and  to  make  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  he  might  think  it  required ;  and 
in  writing.  Mr.  Benton  did  so,  and  found  a 
part  to  which  be  objected,  and  thought  ought 
to  be  omitted.  It  was  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  to  cease  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war,  io  occupy  the  conquered  part  of  the  coun- 
try (General  Baylor  had  then  taken  Mon- 
terey) with  troops  in  forts  and  stations,  and  to 
pass  an  act  establishing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment in  the  occupied  part;  and  to  retain  the 
possession  until  the  peace  was  made.  This  re- 
commendation, and  the  argument  in  support  of 
it,  spread  over  four  pages  of  the  message — from 
101  to  105.  Mr.  Benton  objected  to  the  whole 
plan,  and  answered  to  it  in  an  equal,  or  greater 
number  of  pages,  and  to  the  entire  conviction 
and  satisfaction  of  the  President  1.  The  se- 
dentary occupation  was  objected  to  as  being  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  temper  of  the  American 
people^  which  was  active,  and  required  continual 
'Agoing  ahead"  until  their  work  was  finished. 
2  It  was  a  mode  of  war&re  suited  to  the  Span- 
iah  temper,  which  loved  procrastination,  and 
could  beat  the  worid  at  it,  and  had  sat^out  the 


Moors  seven  hundred  yean  in  the  South  of 
Spain  and  the  Yiaigoths  three  hundred  years 
in  the  north  of  it;  and  would  certainly  ontrsit 
us  in  Mexico.  3.  That  he  could  govern  the 
conquered  country  under  the  laws  of  nations, 
without  applying  to  Congress,  to  be  worried 
upon  the  details  of  the  act,  and  rousiog  the 
question  d  annescation  by  conquest,  and  that 
beyond  the  lUa  Grande ;  for  the  proposed  line 
was  to  cover  Monterey,  and  to  run  east  and 
west  entirely  across  the  country.  These  objec- 
tions, pursued  through  their  illustrations,  were 
entirely  convindng  to  the  President^  and  he 
frankly  gave  up  the  sedentary  project. 

But  it  was  a  project  which  had  been  passed 
upon  in  the  cabinet,  and  not  only  adopted  but 
began  to  be  executed.  The  Secretary  at  War, 
Mr.  Marcy,  had  officially  refused  to  accept  prof- 
fered volunteers  from  the  governors  of  several 
States,  saying  to  them — ^  A  sufficient  amount 
of  force  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  had  air 
ready  been  called  into  eervice:^^  and  a  premi- 
um of  two  dollars  a  head  had  been  offered  to  all 
persons  who  could  bring  in  a  recruit  to  the 
regular  army — the  regulars  being  the  reliance 
for  the  sedentary  occupation.  The  cabinet  ad- 
hered to  their  policy.  The  President  convoked 
them  agaiUi  and  had  Mr.  Benton  present  to  en- 
force his  objections ;  but  without  much  effect. 
The  abandonment  of  the  sedentary  policy  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  an  active  one,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  immediate  calling  out  of  ten 
regiments  of  volunteers  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Benton;  and  this  call  would  result  at 
once  from  the  abandonment  of  the  sedentary 
scheme.  Here  the  pride  of  consistency  came  in 
to  play  its  part  The  Secretary  at  War  said  he 
had  just  refused  to  accept  any  more  volunteers, 
and  informed  the  governors  of  two  States 
that  the  government  had  troops  enough  to  pro- 
secute the  war;  and  uiged  that  it  would  be 
contradicto'ry  now  to  call  out  ten  regiments. 
The  majority  of  the  cabinet  sided  with  him; 
but  the  President  retained  Mr.  Benton  to  a  pri- 
vate interview — talked  the  subject  all  over — 
and  finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  act  for 
himself  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  cabinet.  It  was  then  in  the  ' 
night,  and  the  President  said  he  would  send  the 
order  to  the  Secretaiy  at  War  in  the  morning 
to  call  out  the  ten  regiments — ^which  he  did: 
but  the  Secretary,  higgling  to  the  last,  got  one 
re^ment  abated:  so  that  nine  instead  of  ten 
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were  called  oat:  bat  these  nine  were  enough. 
They  enabled  Soott  to  go  to  Mexico^  and  Taylor 
to  conquer  at  Buena  Yiata,  and  to  finish  the 
war  Tictoiiouslj. 

A  comic  mistake  grew  oat  of  this  change  in 
the  President's  message,  which  caosed  the  ridi- 
cule  of  the  sedentary  line  to  be  fastened  on  Mr. 
Calhoun — ^who  in  fitct  had  counselled  it  When 
the  message  was  read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  West- 
oott,  of  Florida,  believing  it  remained  as  it  had 
been  drawn  up^  and  induced  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
with  whose  yiews  he  was  acquainted,  made 
some  motion  npon  it,  significant  of  approbatory 
action.  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  the  reading  of 
the  part  of  the  messsge  referred  to.  Mr.  West- 
oott  searched,  but  could  not  find  it :  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  the  same.  Neither  could  find  the 
passage.  Inquiring  and  deqmiring  looks  were 
exchanged :  and  the  search  for  the  present  was 
adjourned.  Of  course  it  was  neyer  found.  Af- 
terwards Mr.  Westoott  said  to  Mr.  Benton  that 
the  President  had  deceiTed  Mr.  Calhoun — had 
told  him  that  the  sedentary  line'  was  recom- 
mended in  the  message,  when  it  was  not  Mr. 
Benton  told  him  thwe  was  no  deception— that 
the  recommendation  was  in  the  message  when 
he  said  so,  bat  had  been  taken  out  (and  he  ex- 
plained how)  and  replaced  by  ai)  urgent  recom- 
mendation for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  the  secret  was  kept  for  the  time.  The  ad- 
ministratiim  stood  before  the  country  yehement 
for  war,  and  loaded  with  applause  for  their 
spirit  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  mystified,  and 
adhered  to  the  line,  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
opposing  the  administration  which  he  professed 
to  support  He  brought  forward  his  plan  in  all 
its  detail — the  Ime  marked  out — ^the  number  of 
Ibrts  and  stations  necessary — and  the  number 
of  troops  necessary  to  garrison  them :  and 
spoke  c^n,  and  earnestly  in  its  support:  but 
to  no  purpose.  His  plan  was  entirely  rejected, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  one  of  the  cabinet 
offering  to  share  with  him  in  the  ridicule  which 
he  brought  upon  himself  for  advocating  a  plan 
so  preposterous  in  itself,  and  so  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  temper  of  our  people.  It  was  in  this  de- 
bate, and  in  support  of  this  sedentary  occupa- 
tion that  Mr.  Calhoun  characteriied  that  pro- 
posed inaction  as  "a  maaterly  inactivity  :^^  a 
fine  expression  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham — and 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  used  in  the 
Oregon  debate  in  recommending  us  to  do  no- 
thing there,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  perfect  our 


title.  Seven  years  afttfwards  the  estabfishmeat 
of  a  boundary  between  the  United  States  tnd 
Mexico  was  attempted  by  treaty  hi  the  lati- 
tude ci  this  proposed  line  of  ocoqiatioo— a  cir- 
cumstance,— one  of  the  ciicomstances,— vludi 
proves  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  plans  and  ^irit  sur- 
vive him. 

In  all  that  passed  between  the  Preadent  tad 
Mr.  Benton  aboat  this  line,  there  was  »  soh 
pidon  on  the  part  of  either  of  any  desigii  to 
nudce  it  permanent;  nor  £d  ai^  tluDg  to  tki 
effect  appear  in  Mr.  Calhoan's  qieedics  in&Tor 
of  it ;  but  the  design  was  developed  at  thetiiB 
of  the  ratifiAtion  of  the  treaty  of  peaoe^  andki 
since  been  attempted  by  treaty ;  uid  is  sdeflipi 
which  evidently  connects  itself  witb,  vhit  is 
called,  presem'n^  the  equilibrium  <^  the  Steta 
(free  and  slave)  by  adding  on  territory  for  liin 
States — and  to  increase  the  Soatheni  msfgin&r 
the  '^  United  States  South,"  in  the  efeatofa 
separation  of  the  two  dasses  of  Stales. 


CHAPTEE    CLXVl. 

THE  WILMOT  PROVISO;  OR,  PROHIBm05  Of 
8LATERTINTHETERRITOKIES:  ITS  KUTILITT 
AND  MISCHIEF. 

ScABCELT  was  the  war  with  Mexico  eommenoiA 
when  means,  different  from  those  of  aims,  vat 
put  in  operation  to  finish  it  Oneofthesem 
the  return  of  the  exiled  Santa  Anna  (as  fats  bees 
shown)  to  his  country,  and  hi^  restonftioB  to 
power,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  frvoiabk  to 
peace,  and  for  which  purpose  arrangements  bcpa 
to  be  made  from  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  tbe 
war — or  before.  In  the  same  session  snote 
move  was  made  in  the  same  directiGn,  tbst  of 
getting  peace  by  peaceable  means,  in  an  spplici- 
tion  made  to  Coi^gressby  the  President,  to  pboe 
three  millions  of  dollars  at  his  diqiosal,  to  be 
used  in  negotiating  for  a  boundary  which  shooU 
give  us  additional  territory :  and  that  recoeik* 
mendaUon  not  having  been  acted  npon  at  the 
war  session,  was  renewed  at  the  commBoeemttt 
of  the  next  one.  It  was  recommended  u  sa 
^important  measare  for  secoriiv  a  speedy 
peace;"  andasanaigamentin&vorofgmtiiig 
it,  a  sum  of  two  millions  similarly  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson  when  shoot  to  ttffh 
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iiate  fiir  Florida  (wbkdi  ended  in  the  aoqoisition 
of  LoQisiana),  was  plead  as  a  precedent;  and 
JQStlj.  Congressi  at  this  second  application, 
gnnted  the  appropriation ;  bat  while  it  was  de- 
pending, Mr.  Wilmot,  a  member  of  Ooogress, 
from  PennsjlTantt^  moTed  a  proviso,  that  no 
part  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired  should  be 
open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  It  was  a 
proposition  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding slaTciy,  as  the  only  territory  to  be  ac- 
quired was  that  d  New  Mexico  and  Galifoniia, 
where  slavery  was  already  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  laws  and  constitution ;  and  where  it 
could  not  be  carried  until  those  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  a  law  for  slavery  passed.  The 
proviso  was  nugatory,  and  could  answer  no  pur- 
pose but  that  of  bringing  on  a  slavery  agitation 
in  the  United  States ;  for  which  purpose  it  was 
Immediately  seiied  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends,  and  treated  as  the  greatest  possible 
outrage  and  injury  to  the  shtve  States.  Con- 
gress was  occupied  with  this  proviso  for  two 
sessions,  became  excessively  heated  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  communicated  its  heat  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  slave  States — ^by  several  of  which 
conditional  disunion  resolutions  were  passed. 
Every  where,  in  the  slave  States,  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  became  a  Gorgon's  head — a  chimera 
dire — a  watchword  of  party,  and  the  synonyme 
of  civil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Many  patriotic  members  were  employed  in  re- 
sisting the  proviso  as  a  bonajUU  cause  of  break- 
ing up  the  Union,  if  adopted ;  many  amiable 
and  gentle-tempered  members  were  employed  in 
.  devising  modes  of  adjusting  and  compromising 
It ;  a  few,  of  whom  Mr.  Benton  vras  one,  pro- 
duced the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  Mexico  to 
show  that  New  Mexico  and  California  were  free 
from  slavery;  and  argued  that  neither  party 
had  any  thing  to  fear,  or  to  hope — the  free  soil 
party  nothing  to  fear,  because  the  soil  was  now 
free ;  the  slave  soil  party  nothing  to  hope,  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  a  step  to  make  it 
bUto  soil,  having  just  invented  the  dogma. of 
^  No  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slave- 
ry in  territories."  Never  were  two  parties  so 
completely  at  loggerheads  about  nothing:  never 
did  two  parties  contend  more  furiously  against 
the  greatest  possible  evil.  Close  observers,  who 
had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  slavery 
agitation  since  its  inauguration  in  Congress  in 
1835,  knew  it  to  be  a  game  played  by  the  abo- 
litionists on  one  side  and  the  disunionists  on 


the  other,  to  accomplish  their  own  purpoiea. 
Many  courageous  men  denounced  it  as  such— as 
a  game  to  be  kept  up  for  the  political  benefit  of 
the  players ;  and  deplored  the  blindness  which 
could  not  see  their  determination  to  keep  it 
agoing  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  to  the 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
national  and  sectional  exasperation.  It  was 
while  this  contention  was  thus  raging,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  legislature,  hugging  this  proviso 
to  his  bosom  as  a  fortunate  event^-as  a  means 
of  ^forcing  the  issue  "  between  the  North  and 
the  South;  and  deprecating  any  s^justment, 
compromise,  or  defeat  of  it,  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  South :  and  which  letter  has  since  come  to 
light.  Gentle  and  credulous  people,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  was  sounding 
the  tocsin  to  rouse  the  States,  instigating  them 
to  pass  disunion  resolutions,  and  stirring  up  both 
national  and  village  orators  to  attack  the  proviso 
unto  death:  sudi  persons  must  be  amazed  to 
read  in  that  exhumed  letter,  written  during  the 
fiercest  of  the  strife,  these  ominous  words: 

^*  With  this  impression  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat,  vnthout  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth^  as  very  unfor» 
tunate  for  us.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  it.^^ 

This  issue  to  be  forced  was  a  separation  of 
the  slave  and  the  free  Sta^ ;  themeans,  a  com- 
mercial non-interooursQ)  in  shutting  tlM  slave 
State  seaports  against  the  vessels  of  the  free 
States ;  the  danger  to  be  met,  was  in  the  trial 
of  this  issue,  by  the  means  indicated ;  which 
were  simply  high  treason  when  pursued  to  the 
overt  act.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  flinched  from  that 
act  in  the  time  of  Jackson,  but  he  being  dead, 
and  no  more  Jacksons  at  the  head  gf  the  gov- 
ernment, he  rejoiced  in  another  chance  of  meet- 
ing the  danger — meeting  it  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth ;  and  deprecated  the  loss  of  the  proviso 
as  the  loss  of  this  chance. 

Truly  the  abolitionists  and  the  nullifiers  were 
necessary  to  each  other — the  two  halves  of  a 
pair  of  shears,  neither  of  which  could  cut  until 
joined  together.  Then  the  map  of  the  Union 
was  in  danger ;  for  in  their  coigunction,  that  map 
was  cloth  between  the  edges  of  the  shears,  And 
this  was  that  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  for  two 
years  convulsed  the  Union,  and  prostrated  men 
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of  flmmeBS  tnd  pfttriotism-^a  thing  of  nothing 
in  itself  but  magnified  into  a  hideous  reality,  and 
sdaed  upon  to  conflagrate  the  States  and  dis- 
boIto  the  Union.  The  THlniot  Proyiso  was  not 
passed:  that  chance  of  forang  the  issue  was 
lost :  another  had  to  be  found,  or  made. 


CHAPTER   CLXVII. 

OALHOmrS  SLAYERT  BES0LUTI0N8,  AND 
DENIAL  OF  THE  BIGHT  OF  OONQRE88  TO  PfiO- 
HIBIT  8L\YSBT  IN  A  TEBRITOHT. 

Ok  Friday,  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun 
introduced  into  the  Senate  his  now  slavery  reso- 
lutions, prefaced  by  an  elaborate  speech,  and 
requiiing  an  inimediate  vote  upon  them.  They 
were  in  these  words : 

«  Resolved^  That  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  seTeral  States  composing 
this  Union,  and  are  hoM  by  them  as  tJieir  Joint 
and  common  property. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent 
and  representative  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act 
whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  efiects, 
make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of 
this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

"  Besolved.  That  the  enactment  of  any  law 
which  should  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  deprive 
the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
fk^m  emigrating,  with  their  property,  into  any 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  will 
make  such  discrimination,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  thd  rights 
of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  which 
belongs  to  tnem  as  members  of  this  Union,  and 
would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  political  creed,  that  a  people,  in  forming 
a  constitution,  have  the  unconditional  right  to 
form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may 
think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  hi^piness;  and  that,  in  con- 
formity thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed 
by  the  federal  constitution  on  a  State,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its 
constitution  shall  be  repubhcan ;  and  that  the 
imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress  would  not 
only  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  principle  on  which  our 
political  system  rests." 

These  resolutions,  although  the  sense  is  in- 


volved in  drcamlocutovy  phiasea^  are  inteOigibie 
to  the  pointy  that  Congress  has  no  powv  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  a  territozy,  and  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power  would  be  a  breadi  of  tiie 
constituti<Mi,  and  leadixig  to  the  sufavenioo  of 
the  Union.  Ostensibly  the  oompkint  wu,  tkt 
the  emigrant  firom  the  slave  Stato  was  aot  ti- 
lowed  to  carry  his  slave  with  him :  in  nality  it 
was  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  th«  StUe 
law  along  with  him  to  protect  his  slave.  Phced 
in  that  light,  which  is  the  true  one,  tkoon- 
plaint  is  absurd :  presented  as  app^riag  to  i 
piece  of  property  instead  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  it  becomes  specious — ^has  deluded  VMS 
communities;  and  has  led  to  rage  and  reeeot- 
ment,  and  hatred  of  the  Union.  In  sopport  of 
these  resolutions  the  mover  made  a  speedi  ia 
which  he  showed  a  readiness  to  cany  out  ia  a^ 
tion,  to  their  extreme  results,  the  doctrines  tbej 
contained,  and  to  ^peal  to  the  sUve-holdiqg 
States  ft>r  their  action,  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  should  not  sustain  them.  This  wai  tlie 
concluding  part  of  his  speech : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  if  Uie  decbion  of  this  bod; 
shall  denv  to  us  this  high  oonstitntional  light 
not  the  less  clear  because  deduced  fitm  the 
whole  body  of  the  instrument  and  the  oatioe 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  ?  Wfaat^thefl, 
is  the  ouestion  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  de 
cide.  It  is  a  question  for  our  constituents— the 
slave-holding  States.  A  solemn  and  a  gntt 
question.  If  the  decision  should  be  advm,  I 
trust  and  do  believe  that  they  will  take  under 
solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  da  1 
give  no  advice.  It  would  be  hazardous  and 
dangerous  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  maj  speek 
as  an  individual  member  of  that  section  of  the 
Union.  There  I  drew  my  first  breath.  Theie 
are  all  my  hopes.  There  is  my  family  and  ooo- 
nections.  I  am  a  planter — a  cotton  planter.  1 
am  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave-holder;  a  kind 
and  a  mereiful  one,!  trust — and  none  the  wone 
for  bemg  a  slave-holder.  I  say,  for  one.  I  vo<dd 
rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  thangiTe 
up  one  inch  of  our  equality — one  inch  of  whtt 
belongs  to  us  as  merobere  of  this  great  rqnb- 
lie.  Whal^  adcnowledge  inferiority !  Tbe80^ 
render  of  life  is  nothing  to  sinking  down  into 
acknowledged  inferiority. 

^  I  have  examined  this  subject  largdj— wide 
ly.  I  think  I  see  the  future  if  we  (^  not  stud 
up  as  we  ought  In  my  humUe  opinion,  ia  thit 
case,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  prosperoos  and 
happy — ^the  condition  of  Hindustan  is  prup^ 
ous  and  happy — the  condition  of  Jamaici  is 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  what  the  Southern 
SUtes  will  be  if  they  should  not  now  stand  op 
manfully  in  defence  of  their  rights." 
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When  these  resoIatioiiB  were  read,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton rose  in  his  place,  and  called  them  "fire- 
brand.'' Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  expected  the 
saiqwrt  of  Mr.  Benton  "  as  the  repreeentatiye 
of  a  slave-holding  State."  Mr.  Benton  answered 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  ex- 
pected such  a  thing.  Then,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  the  gentleman.  To 
whi<di  Mr.  Benton:  ^I  shall  be  found  in  the 
right  place — on  the  side  of  mj  country  and  the 
Union."  This  answer,  given  on  that  day,  and 
on  the  spot,  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  life 
which  Mr.  Benton  will  wish  posterity  to  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  his  resolutions,  giving  notice  that  he 
woold  call  them  up  the  next  day,  and  press 
them  to  a  speedy  and  final  vote.  He  did  call 
them  up,  but  never  called  for  the  vote,  nor  was 
any  ever  had :  nor  would  a  vote  have  any  prac- 
tical consequence,  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
resolutions  were  abstractions,  without  applica- 
tion. They  asserted  a  constitutional  principle, 
which  could  not  be  decided,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  separate  action  of  the  Senate ;  not 
even  in  a  bill,  much  less  in  a  single  and  barren 
set  of  resolves.  No  vote  was  had  upon  them. 
The  condition  had  not  happened  on  which  they 
were  to  be  taken  up  by  the  slave  States ;  but 
they  were  sent  out  to  all  such  States,  and  adopted 
by  some  of  them;  and  there  commenced  the 
great  slavery  agitation,  founded  upon  the  dogma 
of  "  no  power  in  Con^j^ss  to  legislate  upon 
slavery  in  the  territories^  which  has  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line^ 
which  has  filled  the  Union  with  distraction — 
and  which  is  threatening  to  bring  all  federal 
l^islation,  and  all  federal  elections,  to  a  mere 
sectional  struggle,  in  which  one-half  of  the 
States  is  to  be  arrayed  against  the  other.  The 
resolves  were  evidently  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  carrying  a  question  to  the  slavf 
States  on  which  they  could  be  formed  into  a 
unit  against  the  free  States ;  and  they  answered 
that  purpose  as  well  on  rejection  by  the  Senate 
as  with  it ;  and  were  accordingly  used  in  con- 
formity to  their  design  without  any  such  rejec- 
tion, which — it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — 
could  in  no  way  have  decided  the  constitutional 
question  which  they  presented. 

These  were  new  resolutions — ^the  first  of  their 
in  the  (almost)  sixty  years'  existence  of 


the  federal  government— contrary  to  its  prac- 
tice during  that  time — contrary  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's slavery  resolutions  of  1838 — contrary 
to  his  early  and  long  support  of  the  Missouri 
compromise — and  contrary  to  the  re-enactment 
of  that  line  by  the  authors  of  the  Texas  an- 
nexation law.  That  re-enactment  had  taken 
place  only  two  years  before,  and  was  in  the 
very  words  of  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  '87, 
and  of  the  Missouri  compromise  prohibition  of 
1820 ;  and  was  voted  for  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  annexationists,  and  was  not  only  conceived 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  but  carried  into  effect  by  him  in  the 
despatch'of  that  messenger  to  Texas  in  the  ex- 
piring moments  of  his  power.  The  words  of 
the  re-enactment  were:  *^And  in  such  State, 
or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  terri- 
tory north  of  the  said  Missouri  compromise 
line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except 
for  crime)  shall  he  prohibited?^  This  clause 
re-established  that  compromise  line  in  all  that 
long  extent  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  which  became  Texian  by  her 
separation  from  Mexico,  and  which  became  slave 
soil  under  her  laws  and  constitution.  So  that, 
up  to  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1845 
— ^not  qtiite  two  years  before  the  date  of  these 
resolutions — Mr.  Calhoun  by  authentic  acts,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  recorded  votes, 
and  President  Tyler  by  his  approving  signature, 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  a  territory !  and  not  only  ac- 
knowledged the  power,  but  exerted  it !  and  ac- 
tually prohibited  slavery  in  a  long  slip  of  coun- 
try, enough  to  make  a  '^  State  or  States,"  where 
it  then  legally  existed.  This  fact  was  formally 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  bf  this  volume  which 
treats  of  the  legislative  annexation  of  Texas ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  the  proceeding  in  de- 
tail may  find  it  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  congressional 
history  of  the  time. 

These  resolutions  of  1847,  called  fire-brand  at 
the  time,  were  further  characterized  as  nullifi- 
cation a  few  days  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Benton 
said  of  them,  that,  "  ca  Sylla  saw  in  the  young 
Ckesar  many  Mariuses,  so  did  he  see  in  them 
many  nuUifications,^^ 
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CHAPTER    CLXVIII. 

THE  8LAVEBT  AGITATION:  DISUmON:  KEY  TO 
MB.  CALIIOUITS  POLIOT:  FORCING  THE  ISSUE: 
MODE  OF  FOBCING  IT. 

Ix  the  ooane  of  this  jear,  and  some  months 
after  the  submission  of  his  lesolutions  in  the 
Senate  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  a  territoiy,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
which  furnishes  the  key  to  unlock  his  whole 
system  of  policy  in  relation  to  the  slavery  agita- 
tion, and  its  designs,  from  his  first  taking  up 
the  business  in  Congress  in  the  year  1835,  down 
to  the  date  of  the  letter;  and  thereafter.  The 
letter  was  in  reply  to  one  asking  his  opinion 
^OM  to  the  9teps  which  thould  be  taken "  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  South ;  and  was  written 
in  a  feeling  of  personal  confidence  to  a  person 
in  a  condition  to  take  steps ;  and  which  he  has 
flinoe  published  to  counteract  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  letter  disarows  such  a  design,  and 
at  the  same  time  proves  it — ^reoommends  for- 
cing the  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  lays  down  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done.    It  opens  with  this  paragraph : 

^  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  tone  and  views 
of  your  letter,  and  concur  entirely  in  the  opin- 
ion you  express,  that  instead  of  shunning,  we 
ought  to  court  the  issue  with  the  North  on  the 
slavery  question.  I  would  even  go  one  step 
further,  and  add  that  it  is  our  duty--due  to  our- 
selves, to  the  Union,  and  our  political  institu- 
tions. Xo  force  the  issue  on  the  North.  We  are 
now  stronger  relatively  than  we  shall  be  here- 
after, politically  and  morally.  Un.*ss  we  bring 
on  the  issue,  delay  to  us  will  be  dangerous 
indeed.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  those  enemies 
who  seek  our  destruction.  Its  effects  are,  and 
have  been,  and  will  be  to  weaken  us  politically 
and  morally,  and  to  strengthen  them.  Such  has 
been  my  opinion  from  the  first  Had  the  South, 
or  even  my  own  State  backed  me,  I  would  have 
forced  the  issue  on  the  North  in  1835,  when  the 
spirit  of  abolitionism  first  developed  itself  to 
any  considerable  extent  It  is  a  true  maxim, 
to  meet  danger  on  the  frontier,  in  politics  as 
well  as  war.  Thus  thinking,  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression, that  if  the  South  act  as  it  ought,  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  instead  of  proving  to  be  the 
means  of  successfully  assailing  us  and  our  pecu- 
liar institution,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
successfully  asserting  our  equality  and  rights, 


by  enabling  na  iofonree  the  issne  on  the  North. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  in£speiisiUe  to 
rouse  and  unite  the  South.  On  the  coatrtrr,  if 
we  should  not  meet  it  as  we  oi]^  I  fEir, 
greatly  fesj',  oar  doom  will  be  fixed.  Itiradd 
prove  that  we  ather  have  not  the  seue  or 
spirit  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  institiitionB.'' 

The  phrase  "forcing  the  issue**  is  berr  owd 
too  often,  and  fi>r  a  purpose  too  obvious,  to  seed 
remark.    The  reference  to  his  movement  in  1S35 
confirms  all  that  was  said  of  that  moTBDnt  tt 
the  time  by  senators  fhmi  both  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  which  has  been  related  in  dnpter  \l\ 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  View.    Atthattine 
Mr.  Calhoun  characterixed  his  movement  is  d^ 
fensive— as  done  in  a  spirit  of  self-defenoe:  it 
was  then  characterized  by  senators  as  iggm- 
sive  and  offensive :  and  it  is  now  declared  in  this 
letter  to  have  been  sa    He  was  then  openly 
told  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hmds  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  givii^  them  a  chimpioa  to 
contend  with,  and  the  elevated  theatre  of  the 
American  Senate  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  production  of  agitation  and 
sectional  division.  All  that  is  now  admitted,  with 
a  lamentation  that  the  South,  and  not  even  his 
own  State,  would  stand  by  him  then  in  foron^ 
the  issue.    So  that  chance  was  lost    Another 
was  now  presented.    The  Wilmot  Pnmso,  eo 
much  deprecated  in  public,  is  privately  sahited 
as  a  fortunate  event,  giving  another  chanee  for 
forcing  the  issue.    The  letter  proceeds : 

*^  But  in  making  up  the  issue,  we  mast  look 
far  beyond  the  proviso.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
acts  of  aggression,  and,  in  my  opmion,  hy  no 
means  the  most  dangerous  or  degraifiag^  thoa^ 
more  striking  and  palpable." 

In  looking  beyond  the  proviso  (the  natore  d 
which  has  been  explained  in  a  preceding  chaptff), 
Air.  Calhoun  took  up  the  recent  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  repealing  the 
slave  sojournment  law  within  her  limits,  and  olh 
structing  the  recovery  of  IVigitive  slaves— saying: 

^l  regard  the  recent  act  of  PennsyHaaia,aad 
bwa  of  that  description,  passed  by  other  Statca 
intended  to  prevent  or  embarrass  the  reohoar 
tion  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  to  liberate  our  domes- 
tics when  travelling  with  them  in  noo-sbfchold- 
ing  States,  as  unconstitntkmal.  InsnttiBg  siit 
is,  it  is  even  more  dangerous.  I  go  farther,  and 
hold  that  if  we  have  a  richt  to  hold  our  skm. 
we  have  alright  to  hold  them  in  peace  and  oinei 
and  that  the  toleration,  in  the  non-sIaTeboldn| 
States,  of  the  establishment  of  societies  sad 
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pneses,  wad  the  deliTorj  of  leetuiw,  with  the 
express  intentbn  of  cftllmg  m  question  our  ri|^ht 
to  our  slayes,  and  of  sedncing  and  abductioff 
them  from  the  sendee  of  U^eir  masters,  and 
finally  oyerthrowing  the  institution  itselC  as 
not  only  a  violation  of  international  laws,  but 
also  of  the  Federal  compact.  I  hold,  also,  that 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  such  wrongs,  without 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slsTS,  and  without  the  ruin  of  the  South." 

The  acts  of  Pennsylyania  here  referred  to  are 
justly  complained  of^  but  with  the  omission  to 
tell  that  these  injurious  acts  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  agitation  policy,  and  in  his  own  line  of 
forcing  issues ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
journment law,  which  had  subsisted  since  the 
year  1780,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  fugitiye 
slave  act)  which  had  been  enforced  since  1793, 
only  took  place  twelve  years  after  he  had  com- 
menced slavery  agitation  in  the  South,  and  were 
legitimate  consequences  of  that  agitation,  and  of 
the  design  to  force  the  issue  with  the  North. 
The  next  sentence  of  the  letter  reverts  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  is  of  momentous  conse- 
quence as  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  all 
his  public  professions  in  favor  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  was  secretly  opposed  to  any 
compromise  or  adjustment,  and  actually  con- 
sidered the  defeat  of  the  proidso  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  South.    Thns: 

^  With  this  impression,  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  ui^ortu- 
nate  for  us.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  a^n, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or   materially 

HiwuinighJTig  it." 

So  that,  while  this  proviso  was,  publicly,  the 
Pandora's  box  which  filled  the  Union  with  evil, 
and  while  it  was  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
the  theme  of  endless  deprecation,  it  was  secretly 
cherished  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  discord,  and 
fordng  the  issue  between  the  North  and  the 
Sonth.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  proceeds  to  the 
serious  question  of  disunion,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  issue  could  be  forced. 

**  This  brings  up  the  question,  how  can  it  be 
so  met,  without  resorting  to  the  diseoluiion  of 
the  Union  7  I  say  without  its  dissolution,  for, 
in  my  opinion,  a  high  and  sacred  regard  for  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom. 
make  it  our  duty  in  this  case,  as  well  as  all 
others,  not  to  resort  to,  or  even  to  look  to  that 
extreme  remedy,  until  all  others  have  failed. 


and  then  only  in  defence  of  our  liber^  and 
safetv.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  wav 
in  which  it  can  be  met ;  and  that  is  the  one  indi* 

cated  in  myr  letter  to  Mr. .  and  to  which 

you  allude  in  yours  to  me,  vis.,  oy  retaliation. 
Why  I  think  so,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain." 

Then  follows  an  argument  to  justify  retalia- 
tion, by  representing  the  constitution  as  contain- 
ing provisions,  he  calls  them  stipulations,  some 
in  favor  of  the  slaveholding,  and  some  in  favor 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  breach 
of  any  of  which,  on  one  side,  authorizes  a  re- 
taliation on  the  other;  and  then  declaring  that 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  have  violated 
the  provision  in  favor  of  the  slave  States  in  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  his  remedy^-saying : 

*^  There  is  and  can  be  but  one  remedy  short 
of  disunion,  and  that  is  to  retaliate  on  our  part, 
by  refusing  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  in  their 
fevor,  or  such  as  we  may  select,  as  the  most 
ef9cient.  Among  these,  the  right  of  their  ships 
and  commerce  to  enter  and  depart  from  our 
ports  is  the  most  effectual,  and  can  be  enforced. 
That  the  refusal  on  their  part  would  justify  us 
to  refuse  to  fulfil  on  our  part  those  in  their 
fevor,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument.  That 
it  would  be  efiectusl  in  compelling  them  to  fulfil 
those  in  our  favor  can  hardly  be  doubted  when 
the  immense  profit  they  make  by  traae  and 
navigation  out  of  us  is  regarded ;  and  also  the 
advantages  we  would  derive  from  the  direct 
trade  it  would  establish  between  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  our  ports." 

Retaliation  by  closing  the  ports  of  the  State 
against  the  commerce  of  the  offending  State : 
and  this  called  a  constitutional  remedy,  and  a 
remedy  short  of  disunion.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  and 
disunion  itself)  and  that  at  the  very  point  which 
caused  the  Union  to  be  formed.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution,  knows  that  it  grew  oat 
of  the  single  question  of  commerce — the  neces- 
dty  of  its  regulation  between  the  States  to  pre- 
vent them  fh>m  harassing  each  other,  and  with 
foreign  nations  to  prevent  State  rivalries  for 
foreign  trade.  To  stop  the  trade  with  any 
State  is,  therefore,  to  break  the  Union  with  that 
State ',  and  to  give  any  advantage  to  a  foreign 
nation  over  a  State,  would  be  to  break  the  con- 
stitution again  in  the  fundamental  article  of  its 
formation;  and  this  is  what  the  retaliatory 
remedy  of  commercial  non-intercourse  arrives  at 
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— «  double  breieh  of  the  conBtitation — one  to  the 
prejudice  of  sister  States,  the  other  in  fsTor  of 
foreign  nations.  For  immediately  upon  this  re- 
taliation upon  a  State,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
it,  a  great  foreign  trade  is  to  grow  up  with  all 
the  world.  The  letter  proceeds  with  further 
instructions  upon  the  manner  of  executing  the 
retaliation : 

'^  My  imprestton  is,  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  ^ea^goxng  yessels,  which  would  leave  open 
the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  by  river,  and  to  the  other  South- 
em  cities  by  railroad ;  and  tend  thereby  to  de- 
tach the  North-western  from  the  North-eastern 
States." 

This  discloses  a  further  feature  in  the  plan  of 
fordng  the  issue.  The  North-eastern  States 
were  to  be  excluded  from  Southern  maritime 
commerce :  the  North-western  States  were  to 
be  admitted  to  it  by  railroad,  and  also  allowed 
to  reach  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
And  this  discrimination  in  fkvor  of  the  North- 
western States  was  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
them  from  the  North-east.  Detach  is  the  word. 
And  that  word  signifies  to  separate,  disengage, 
disunite,  part  from :  so  that  the  scheme  of  dis- 
union contemplated  the  inclusion  of  the  North- 
western States  in  the  Southern  division.  The 
State  of  Missouri  was  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  States,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to 
gain  her  over,  and  to  beat  down  Senator  Ben- 
ton who  was  an  obstacle  to  that  design.  The 
letter  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  showing 
how  to  surmount  it 

"  There  is  but  one  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way ;  and  that  is,  to  give  it  force,  it  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  slave-holding  States 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  Qulf.  Without  that,  it 
would  be  ineffective.  To  get  that  is  the  great 
point,  and  for  that  purpose  a  convention  of  the 
Southern  States  is  indispensable.  Let  that  be 
called,  and  let  it  adopt  measures  to  bring  about 
the  co-operation,  and  I  would  underwrite  for  the 
rest.  The  non-sUveholding  States  would  be 
compelled  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the 
constitution  in  our  &vor,  or  abandon  their  trade 
with  us,  or  to  take  measures  to  coerce  us,  which 
would  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.  Which  they  would  choose, 
I  do  not  think  doubtful.  Their  unbounded  ava- 
rice would,  in  the  end,  control  them.  Let  a 
convention  be  called — let  it  recommend  to  the 
slaveholding  States  to  take  the  course  advised, 
giving,  say  one  year's  notice,  before  the  acts  of 
the  several  States  should  go  into  ^^t,  and  the 


issue  would  fiuriy  be  made  iqi,  and  our  nfetj 
and  triumph  certain." 

This  the  only  difficulty — the  want  of  a  co- 
operation of  all  the  Southern  Atlantic  States: 
and  to  surmount  that,  the  indispensabilitj  oft 
convention  of  the  Southern  States  is  iiiUj  de- 
clared* This  was  going  bade  to  the  Btuting 
point — to  the  year  1835— when  Mr.  CilhoaD 
first  took  up  the  slaveiy  agitation  m  the  Seotte, 
and  when  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  StstM 
was  as  much  demanded  then  as  now,  and  thst 
twelve  years  before  the  Wilmot  Proviso-^Tehe 
years  before  the  Pennsylvania  unfinendly  )spt- 
lation — twelve  years  before  the  insult  and  oat- 
rage  to  the  South,  in  not  permittmg  them  to 
carry  their  local  laws  with  them  to  the  territo- 
ries, for  the  protection  of  their  slave  property. 
A  odl  of  a  Southern  convention  wis  as  moch 
denumded  then  as  now ;  and  sudi  oonTcafioDi 
often  actually  littained :  but  without  looon- 
plishing  the  object  of  the  prime  mover.  No 
step  could  be  got  to  be  taken  in  those  oonTCft- 
tions  towards  dividing  and  sectioDaliiing  the 
States,  and  alter  a  vain  reliance  up<»  them  for 
seventeen  years,  a  new  method  has  been  fidka 
upon :  and  this  confidential  letter  from  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature 
of  1847,  has  come  to  light,  to  furnish  the  ktr 
which  unlocks  his  whole  system  of  slaveij  ap- 
tation  which  he  commenced  in  the  year  ISCo. 
That  system  was  to  force  issues  upon  the  Korlb 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defence,  and  to  se^ 
tionalize  the  South,  preparatory  to  disuoioa. 
through  the  instrumentality  of  sectiooal  coih 
ventions,  composed  wholly  of  delates  from 
the  slaveholding  States.  Fuling  in  that  sdieoe 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  a  new  one  va< 
fallen  upon,  which  will  disclose  itself  in  its  proper 
place. 


CHAPTER    GLXIX. 

* 

DEATH   or  SILAS  WBIGBT,  EX-8SNAT0K  kSD 
£X-QOV£RNOa  OF  NSW  TORE. 

Hx  died  suddenly,  at  the  early  age  of  iiftf-tvo. 
and  without  the  sufierii^  and  premooitioos 
which  usually  accompany  the  mortil  tnaax 
from  time  to  eternity.    A  letter  that  he  vai 
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ntding;  WIS  seen  to  &11  from  his  hand:  a 
phjBicisn  was  called:  in  two  honrs  he  was 
dead— apoplexy  the  cause.  Though  dying  at 
tlie  age  deemed  yoimg  in  a  statesman,  he  had 
tttained  all  that  long  life  coold  giTe— high  office, 
national  fiune,  fixed  character,  and  uniTersal 
esteem.  He  had  run  the  career  of  honors  in  the 
State  of  New  York — ^heen  representatiye  and 
senator  in  Congress — and  had  refused  more 
offices,  and  hi^ier,  than  he  ever  accepted.  He 
refused  cabinet  appointments  under  his  fost 
friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  under  Mr.  Polk, 
whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  elected :  he  re- 
fused a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court ;  he  rejected  instantly  the  nomination  of 
1844  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
when  that  nomination  was  the  election.  He 
refosed  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  presl- 
denqr.  He  refused  to  accept  foreign  missions. 
He  spent  that  time  in  dedinmg  office  which 
others  did  in  winning  it }  and  of  those  he  did 
accept,  it  might  well  be  s:ud  they  were  ^  thrust " 
tapon  him.  Office,  not  greatness,  was  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  bom  great,  and  above  office, 
and  unwillingly  descended  to  it ;  and  only  took 
it  for  its  burthens,  and  to  satisfy  an  importunate 
public  denumd.  Mind,  manners,  morals,  temper, 
habits,  united  in  him  to  form  the  character  that 
was  perfect,  both  in  public  and  priyate  life,  and 
to  give  the  example  of  a  patriot  citizen — of  a 
fanner  statesman — of  which  we  have  read  in 
Gincinnatus  and  Cato,  and  seen  in  Mr.  Macon, 
and  some  others  of  their  stamp — created  by  na- 
ture—formed in  no  school :  and  of  which  the 
instances  are  so  rare  and  long  between. 

His  mind  was  dear  and  strong,  his  judgment 
solid,  his  elocution  smooth  and  equable,  his 
speaking  always  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  always  enchaining  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  minds  to  understand.  Qraye  reason- 
ing was  his  forte.  Argumentation  was  always 
the  line  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  to  the  head, 
not  to  the  passions ;  and  would  have  been  dis- 
concerted to  have  seen  any  body  laugh,  or  ay, 
^  any  thing  he  said.  His  thoughts. evolyed 
spontaneously,  in  natural  and  proper  order, 
dothed  in  language  of  force  and  clearness ;  all 
so  natorally  and  easily  conceived  that  an  extem- 
poraneous speech,  or  the  first  draught  of  an  in- 
tricate report,  had  all  the  correctness  of  a 
finished  composition.  His  manuscript  had  no 
blots— a  proof  that  his  mind  had  none ;  and  he 
wrote  a  neat,  compact  hand,  suitable  to  a  clear 


and  solid  mind.  He  came  into  the  Senate,  in 
the  beginning  of  General  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, and  renuuned  during  that  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  and  took  a  ready  and  active  part  in  all 
the  great  debates  of  those  eventful  times.  The 
ablest  speakers  of  the  opposition  always  had  to 
answer  him ;  and  when  he  answered  them,  they 
showed  by  their  anxious  concern,  that  the  ad- 
versaiy  was  upon  them  whose  force  they  dreaded 
most.  Though  taking  his  fiill  part  upon  all  sub- 
jects, yet  finance  was  his  particular  department, 
always  chairman  of  that  committee,  when  his 
party  was  in  power,  and  by  the  lucidity  of  his 
statements  making  plain  the  most  intricate  mo- 
neyed details.  He  had  a  just  conception  of  the 
difference  between  the  functions  of  the  finance 
conmiittee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  House — so  little  under- 
stood in  these  latter  times :  those  of  the  latter 
foimded  in  the  prerogative  of  the  House  to 
originate  all  revenue  bills ;  those  of  the  former 
to  act  upon  the  propositions  from  the  House, 
without  originating  measures  which  nkight  affect 
the  revenue,  so  as  to  coerce  either  its  increase 
or  prevent  its  reduction.  In  1844  he  left  the 
Senate,  to  stand  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York ;  and  never  did  his  self-sacrificing  temper 
undergo  a  stronger  trial,  or  submit  to  a  greater 
sacrifice.  He  liked  the  Senate :  he  disliked  the 
governorship^  even  to  absolute  repugnance.  But 
it  was  said  to  him  (and  truly,  as  then  believed, 
and  afterwards  proved)  that  the  State  would  be 
los^  to  Mr.  Polk,  unless  Mr.  Wright  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  canvass :  and  to  this  ar- 
gument he  yielded.  He  stood  the  canvass  for 
the  governorship — carried  it — and  Mr.  Polk 
with  him ;  and  saved  the  presidential  election 
of  that  year. 

Judgment  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright's 
mind :  purity  the  quality  of  the  heart.  Though 
valuable  in  the  field  of  debate,  he  was  still  more 
valued  at  the  council  table,  where  sense  and 
honesty  are  most  demanded.  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  relied  upon  him  as  one  of 
their  safest  counsellors.  A  candor  which  knew 
no  guile — an  integrity  which  knew  no  devia- 
tion— ^which  worited  right  on,  like  a  machine 
governed  by  a  law  of  which  it  was  unconscious 
— were  the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  nature, 
ruling  his  conduct  in  every  act,  public  and  pri- 
vate. No  foul  l^slation  ever  emanated  from 
him.  The  jobber,  the  speculator,  the  dealer  in 
fiJse  claims,  the  plunderer,  whose  scheme  re- 
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quired  an  act  of  Congress ;  all  these  found  in 
his  yigilanoe  and  perspicacity  a  detective  police, 
which  discovered  their  designs,  and  in  his  int^- 
rity  a  scorn  of  corruption  which  kept  them  at 
a  distance  ftom  the  purity  of  his  atmosphere. 

His  temper  was  gentle — ^his  manners  simple — 
his  intercourse  kindly — his  habits  laborious— 
and  rich  upon  a  freehold  of  thirty  acres^  in  much 
part  cultivated  by  his  own  hand.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  senatorial  duties  this  man,  who  refused 
cabinet  appointments  and  presidential  honors, 
and  a  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench — ^who  mea- 
sured strength  with  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
and  on  whose  accents  admiring  Senates  hung : 
this  man,  his  neat  suit  of  broadcloth  and  fine 
Imen  exchanged  for  the  laborer's  dress,  might 
be  seen  in  the  harvest  field,  or  meadow,  carrymg 
the  foremost  row,  and  doing  the  cleanest  work : 
and  this  not  as  recreation  or  pastime,  or  encour- 
agement to  others,  but  as  work,  which  was  to 
count  in  the  annual  cultivation,  and  labor  to  be 
felt  in  the  production  of  the  needed  crop.  His 
principles  were  democratic,  and  innate,  rounded 
in  a  feeling,  still  more  than  a  conviction,  that 
the  masses  were  generally  right  in  their  senti- 
ments, though  sometimes  wrong  in  their  action ; 
and  that  there  was  less  ii^uiy  to  the  country 
fW>m  the  honest  mistakes  of  the  people,  than 
from  the  interested  schemes  of  corrupt  and  in- 
triguing politicians.  He  was  bom  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  came  to  man's  estate  in  New  York, 
received  from  that  State  the  only  honors  he 
would  accept ;  and  in  choosing  his  place  of  resi- 
dence in  it  gave  proof  of  his  modest,  retiring, 
unpretending  nature.  Instead  of  following  his 
profession  in  the  commercial  or  political  capital 
of  his  State,  where  there  would  be  demand  and 
reward  for  his  talent,  he  constituted  himself  a 
village  lawyer  where  there  was  neither,  and 
pertinaciously  refiised  to  change  his  locality. 
In  an  outside  county,  on  the  extreme  border 
of  the  State,  taking  its  namo  of  St  Lawrence 
frt>m  the  river  which  washed  its  northern  side, 
and  divided  the  United  States  from  British 
America — and  in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of 
that  county,  and  in  one  of  the  least  ambitious 
houses  of  that  modest  town,  lived  and  died  this 
patriot  statesman — a  good  husband  (he  had  no 
children) — a  good  neighbor — a  kind  relative — 
a  ftst  friend— «xact  and  punctual  in  every  duty, 
and  the  exemplification  of  every  social  and  civic 
virtue. 


GHAPTEB  CLXX. 

THlBTIVra  OONQBB88:  FIB8T  SE88I0H:  LIST  OT 
MSMBKBS:  PRES1DEHT8  lOSSAOK 

Senate. 

Maine. — Haniubal  Hamlin,  J.  W.  Bndbmj. 

New  Hampshies. — Chariea  G.  Atherun, 
John  P.  Hale. 

Yeemont. — William  Upham,  Simad  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  IsLAHSt.— Albert  G.  Greene^  John  E 
Clarke. 

Connecticut.— John  M.  Nilei^  Roger  S. 
Baldwin. 

New  York.— John  A.  Diz,  Danid  S.  Did- 
inson. 

New  Jersey. — William  L.  Daytoii,  Jacob 
W.  Idler. 

Pennsylvania. — Simon  Cameron,  Dniel 
Stni^geon. 

Delaware.— John  M.  Clayton,  Prealej 
Spruance. 

Maryland. — James  A.  Pearoe,  Bererdj 
Johnson. 

Virginia.— James  M.  Mason,  R.  IL  T. 
Hunter. 

North  Carouna. — Geoige.  E.  Badger^  WO- 
lie  P.  Manrum. 

South  Carolina. — ^A.  P.  Bntkr,  Joka  C. 
Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Herschell  T.  Johnaoli}  John  U, 
Berrien. 

ALABAMA.-WmUmB.King,Artfc«rP.B*- 
ley. 

MississiFPL — Jefferson  Davis,  Heniy  Start 
Foote. 

Louisiana. — Henir  Johnecm,  S.  U.  Downa 

Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Turney,  John  BeO. 

Kentucky.  ^Thomas  Metealft^  Joseph  B. 
Underwood. 

Ohio.— William  Allte,  Thomas  Conrin. 

Indiana.— Edward  A.  Hanwffn,  Jew  D. 
Bright  , 

Illinois. — Sidney  Breese,  Stephen  A.  Doqp*     I 

Missouri.— David  R.  Atchison,  Thoass  ft 
Benton. 

Arkansas.— Solon  Borland,  William  K.  Se 
bastian. 

Michigan.— Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Alphm 
Feteh. 

Florida.— J.  D.  Westoott,  Jr.,  DaTid  TolBa 

Texas.— Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Samuel  Hoortoo. 

Iowa.— Augustus  C.  Dodge,  George  W.  Jootf. 

Wisconsin.— Henry  Do<^  L  P.  Wsllw. 
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HcuBe  of  Bepruentalives^ 


Maine. — ^Darid  HunmondB,  Am  W.  H.  Cl«pp, 
Hinm  Belcher,  FnuikUn  Clark,  E.  K.  Smart, 
James  S.  Wiley,  Heiekiah  WiUnma* 

New  HAMPBBiafe. — Amos  Tuck,  Charles  H. 
Peaslee,  James  Wilson,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Massachitsetts. — Rob't  C.  Winthrop,  Daniel 
P.  King,  Amos  Abbott,  Jchn  G.  Palfrey,  Chas. 
Hudson,  Qeorro  Ashmun.  Julius  Rockwell, 
Horace  Mann,  Artemas  Hale,  Joseph  Grinnell. 

Rhode  Islakd. — R.  B.  Cranston,  B.  B. 
Thnrston. 

Connecticut. — James  Dixon,  S.  D.  HiUiard, 
J.  A.  RockwelLTruman  Smith. 

yEEMONT.^William  Henir,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P«  Marsh,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

New  Toek.— Frederick  W.  Lloyd,  H.  C. 
Murphy,  Henry  NicoU,  W.  B.  Maclay,  Horace 
Gredey,  William  Nelson.  Cornelius  Warren, 
Daniel  B.  St  John.  Eliakim  Sherrill,  P.  H. 
SylTCster,  Gideon  Reynolds,  J*  L  Slii^rland, 
Cirlando  Kellogg,  S.  Lawrence,  Hugh  White, 
Geoige  Petrie,  Joseph  MuUin,  Willifun  Collins, 
Timothy  Jenkiufl^  G.  A.  Starkweather,  Ausbum 
Birdsall,  William  Duer,  Danid  Gott,  Harmon 
S.  Conger,  William  T.  Lawrence,  Ebon  Black- 
mail, Ellis  B.  Holmes,  Robert  L.  Rose,  Darid 
Ramsay,  Dudhr  Marvin,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Harrey 
Putnam,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersey. ---James  G.  Hampton,  William 
A.  Newell,  Joseph  Edsall,  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  S. 
Qregoiy. 

pENNSTItTANIA. — ^LCWIS  C.   LeTIU,  J.  R.  lu- 

gersoll,  Charles  Brown^  C.  J.  IngersolL  John 
Freedly,  Samuel  A.  Bndses,  A.  B.  Mcllvaine, 
John  Strohm,  William  Strong,  R.  Brodhead, 
Chester  Butler,  David  Wilmot,  Jsmes  Pollock, 
George  N.  Eckert,  Henry  Nes,  Jasper  £.  Brady, 
John  Blanchard  Andrew  Stewart,  Job  Mann, 
John  Dickey,  Moses  Hampton,  J.  W.  Farrelly, 
James  Thompson.  Alexander  Irvine. 

DELAWARE.^-John  W.  Houston. 

Maetland. — J.  G.  Chapman.  J.  Dixon 
Roman,  T.  Watkins  Ligon,  R.  M.  McLane,  Alex- 
ander Evans,  John  W.  Cnsfield. 

YiEGiNiA. — Archibald  Atkinson,  Richard  K. 
Meade,  Thomas  S.  Floumoy,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
William  L.  Gognn,  John  M.  Botts,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  R.  T.  L.  Beale,  J.  S.  Pendleton,  Henry 
Bedinger,  James  McDowell,  William  B.  Preston, 
Andrew  S.  Fulton,  R.  A.  Thompson,  William 
G.  Brown. 

NoETH  Cabolina. — Thomas  S.  Clingman, 
Kathaniel  Boyd^  D.  M.  Berringer,  Aug.  H. 
Shepherd,  Abm.  W.  Venable,  James  J,  McKay. 
J.  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  S.  Donnell,  David 
Outlaw. 

SotTTH  Cabolina.— Daniel  Wallace,  Richard 
F.  Simpson.  J.  A.  Woodward,  Artemas  Burt, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett 

Geoegia. — ^T.  Butler  King,  Alfred  Iverson, 
John  W.  Jones,  H.  A.  Hamuson,  J.  A.  Lump- 


kin, Howell  Cobb^  A.  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs. 

Alabama. — John  Gayle,  H.  W.  Hilliard,  S. 
W.  Harris,  William  M.  Inge,  G.  S.  Houston, 
W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  F.  W.  Bowdon. 

Mi§sis8ippi. — Jacob  Thompson,  W.  S.  Feath- 
erston,  Patrick  W.  Tompkins,  Albert  G.  Brown. 

LouisuiNA. — Emile  La  Sere,  B.  G.  Thibodeaux, 
J.  M.  Harmansan,  Isaac  £.  Morse. 

Flobida. — ^Edward  C.  Cabell. 

Ohio.-— Jsmes  J.  Farkn,  David  Fisher,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  Richard  S.  Canby,  William  Sawyer, 
^Dickinson.  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  J. L. Taylor, 
T.  0.  Edwaros,  Daniel  DuncaiLJohn  K.  Miller, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Thomas  Richejr,  Nathan 
Evans,  William  Kennon,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Cummins, 


Georgia  Fries,  Samud  Lahm,  John  Crowell,  J. 
R.  Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root. 

Indiana. — Elisna  Embree,  Thomas  J.  Henley, 
J.  L.  Robinbon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  William  W. 
Wick,  Geom  G.  Dunn,  R.  W.  Thompson,  John 
Pettit,  C.  W.  Cathcart,  William  Rodchill. 

Michigan. — R.  McClelland,  Cha's  £.  Stevrart, 
Kinsley  S.  Bi^ham. 

Illinois. — £)bert  Smith,  J.  A.  McClemand, 
0.  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth,  W.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Thomas  J.  Turner,  A.  Lincoln. 

IowA.^William  Thompson.  Shepherd  Leffier. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Samuel  O.  Peyton, 
B.  L.  Clark,  Aylett  Buckner,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
Green  Adams.  Gamett  Duncan,  Charles  S. 
Morehead,  Ricnard  French,  John  P.  Gaines. 

Tennessee^ — Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  H.  Crosier,  H.  Ij.  W.  Hill,  Geoige 
W.  Jones.  James  H.  Thomas,  Meredith  P. 
Gentry,  Washington  Barrow,  Lucien  B.  Chase, 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  William  T.  Haskell. 

MissouBi. — James  B.  Bowlin,  John  Jamie- 
son,  James  S.  Green,  Willard  P.  Hall,  John  S. 
Phelps. 

Abkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Texas.— David  S.  Kaufman,  Timothy  Pills- 
bury. 

Wisconsin. — Mason  C.  Darling,  William  Pitt 
Lynde. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Benja- 
min B.  French,  Esq.,  clerk,  and  soon  after  the 
President's  messsge  was  delivered,  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  having  appeared  the  first  day.  The 
election  of  Speaker  had  decided  the  question  of 
the  political  character  of  the  House,  and  showed 
the  administration  to  be  in  a  minority : — a  bad 
omen  for  the  popularity  of  the  Mexican  war. 
The  President  had  gratifying  events  to  com- 
municate to  Congress — the  victories  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  the  storming 
of  Chepultepec^  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico :  and  exulted  over  these  exploits  with 
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the  pride  of  an  American,  althoiigh  all  tfaeee 
advantages  had  to  he  gained  oyer  the  man 
whom  he  handed  hack  into  Mexico  nnder  the 
helief  that  he  was  to  make  peace.  He  also  in- 
fonned  Congress  that  a  commissioner  had  heen 
sent  to  the  headH^ttartera  of  the  American  army 
to  take  advantage  of  events  to  treat  for  peace ; 
and  that  he  had  carried  out  with  him  the 
draught  of  the  treaty,  already  prepared,  which 
contained  the  terms  on  which  alone  the  war 
was  to  ho  terminated.  This  commissioner  wa» 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  principal  derk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  a  man  of  mind  and  integ- 
rity, well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties 
in  Mexico,  subject  to  none  at  home,  and  anxious 
to  establish  peace  between  the  countries.  Upon 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  dowi^all  of 
Santa  Anna,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
meet  Mr.  Trist ;  but  the  Mexican  government, 
fiur  from  accepting  the  treaty  as  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  them,  submitted  other  terms  still  more 
objectionable  to  us  than  ours  to  them ;  and  the 
two  parties  remained  without  proepect  of  agree- 
ment The  American  commissioner  was  re- 
called, ^*  under  the  belief**  said  the  message, 
^that  his  continued  presence  with  the  army 
could  do  no  good,**  This  recall  was  despatched 
firom  the  United  States  the  6th  of  October,  im- 
mediately after  information  bad  been  reo^ved 
of  the  failure  of  the  attempted  n^otiations; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  notice  of  the 
recall  arriving  when  negotiations  had  been  re- 
sumed with  good  prospect  of  success,  Mr.  Trist 
remained  at  his  post  to  finish  his  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  ^^/emale^*' 
fresh  from  Mexieo,  and  with  a  masculine 
stomach  for  war  and  politics,  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, had  interviews  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  infected  some  of  them  with  the 
contagion  of  a  large  project — nothing  less  than 
the  absorption  into  our  Union  of  all  Mexico, 
and  the  assumption  of  all  her  debts  (many  teas 
of  millions  in  esse,  and  more  tA  poese),  and  all 
to  be  assumed  at  par,  though  the  best  were  at 
25  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  the  mass  ranging 
down  to  five  cents.  This  project  was  given  out, 
and  greatly  applauded  in  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration papers — condemned  by  the  public  feel- 
ing, and  greatly  denounced  in  a  large  oppoution 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  which  Mr. 
Clay  came  forth  from  his  retirement  to  speak 
wisely  and  patriotically  against  it    The'^^ 


male**  had  gone  back  to  Mexico,  with  high  let- 
ters fhnn  some  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the 
commanding  general,  and  to  the  plenipotcatiarj 
negotiator ;  both  of  whom,  however,  eschewed 
the  proffered  aid.  A  party  in  Mexico  developed 
itself  for  this  total  absorption,  and  total  asmnip- 
taon  of  debts,  and  the  scheme  acquired  so  much 
notoriety,  and  gained  such  oonsisteDcy  of  detti^ 
and  stuck  so  dose  to  some  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  President  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  dear  himself  firom  the  nayickn; 
which  he  did  ina  decisive  ptngnph  of  hamei- 
sage: 

''  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  as  tn 
oly'ect  of  the  war,  to  make  a  pennanent  coa- 
quest  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  aomhilate 
her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  natioD. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that 
she  should  maintain  her  nfttionality,  and,  imder 
a  good  ^vemment  adapted  to  her  ooodition.  be 
a  tt^  mdependent)  and  prosperous  repabGe. 
The  United  States  were  the  first  among  me  ds- 
tions  to  recognize  her  independence,  and  hare 
always  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  amitv  and 
good  neighborhood  with  her*  This  she  wodd 
not  suffer.  By  her  own  conduct  we  hare  bcca 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  present  war.  In  iti 
prosecution,  we  seek  not  ner  overthrow  u  a 
nation,  but,  in  vindicating  our  national  honor. 
we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she 
has  done  us,  and  indemnity  fiyr  our  jnst  de- 
mands against  her.  We  demand  an  hooonUe 
peace ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  ia- 
demnity  for  the  past,  and  secmrty  for  the 
future.'' 

While  some  were  for  total  absorption,  otben 
were  for  half;  and  for  taking  a  line  (profisua* 
ally  during  the  war),  preparatory  to  its  bceon- 
ing  pemkanent  at  its  dose,  and  givhig  to  the 
United  Sutes  the  northern  States  of  Mem 
from  gulf  to  gul£  This  project  the  Pnadent 
also  repulsed  in  a  paragn^  of  his 


'^  Tb  retire  to  a  line,  and  simply  hdd  and  de- 
fend it,  would  not  terminate  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  pm- 
vere,  and  tend  to  protract  it  indefinitely.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  Mexico,  after  rdoas^ 
to  establish  such  a  line  as  a  permanent  bonod- 
ary  when  our  victorious  army  are  in  posaesNoa 
of  her  cental,  and  in  the  heart  of  her  eoantrT. 
would  permit  us  to  hold  it  without  resistaooA. 
That  she  would  continue  the  war,  and  in  the 
most  harassing  and  annoying  forms,  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  A  border  warfare  of  the  iMrt 
savage  diaiacter,  extendiiy  over  a  kiv  line^ 
wouM  be  unceasingly  waged  It  would  ^4^. 
a  large  army  to  bo  kept  ooostantly  in  the  oeM. 


A5K0  1847.    JAMEB  E.  POLE,  FBESIDEOT, 
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Btationed  at  posts  tad  gamsoaB  along  sach  a 
IhM,  to  protect  and  defend  it  The  enemj,  re- 
Iteyed  from  the  preBSure  of  our  arms  on  his 
coasts  and  in  the  populons  parts  of  the  mterior, 
would  direct  his  attention  to  this  line,  and  se- 
lecting an  isolated  post  for  attack,  would  con- 
centrate his  forces  upon  it  This  woqid  be  a 
condition  of  affidrs  wnich  the  Mexicans,  pursu- 
ing their  favorite  system  of  guerilla  warfare, 
would  probably  preier  to  any  other.  Were  we 
to  assume  a  desensiTe  attitu<ie  on  such  a  hne,  all 
the  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  war  would  be 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  could  levy  no 
contributions  upon  him,  or  in  any  other  way 
make  him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war;  but 
must  remain  inactiye,  and  wait  his  approach, 
being  in  constant  uncertainty  at  what  point  on 
the  Uneior  at  what  time,  he  might  make  an  as- 
sault He  may  assemble  and  organize  an  over- 
whelming force  in  the  interior,  on  his  own  side 
of  the  line,  and,  concealing  his  piQpoee,  make  a 
sudden  sssault  on  some  one  of  our  posts  so  dis- 
tant from  any  other  as  to  prevent  the  possibilitpr 
of  timely  suooor  or  reinforcements ;  and  in  this 
way  our  gallant  army  would  be  exposed  to  the 
dagger  of  being  cut  off  in  detail ;  or  if  by  their 
unequalled  bravery  and  prowess  every  where 
exhibited  during  this  war,  the^  should  repulse 
the  enemy,  their  number  stationed  at  any  one 
post  may  be  too  small  to  pursue  him.  If  the 
enemy  w  repulsed  in  one  attacl^  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  nis  own  side  of 
the  line,  and  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing 
army,  may  reinforce  himself  at  leisure,  for  an- 
other attack  on  the  same  or  some  other  post. 
He  may,  too,  cross  the  line  between  our  posts, 
make  rapid  incursions  into  the  country  which 
we  hold,  murder  the  inhabitants,  onnmit  depre- 
dations on  them,  and  then  retreat  to  the  inte- 
rior before  a  sufficient  force  can  be  concentrated 
to  pursue  hinu  Such  would  probably  be  the 
harassing  chartoter  of  a  mere  defensive  war  on 
our  part  If  our  forces,  when  attacked,  or 
threatened  with  attadL  be  permitted  to  cross 
the  line,  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  conquer 
him,  this  would  be  again  to  invade  the  enemy's 
country,  after  having  lost  all  the  advantages  of 
the  conquests  we  have  already  made  by  living 
voluntanly  abandoned  them.  To  hold  such  a 
line  suco^sAilly  and  in  security,  it  is  &r  from 
being  certain  that  it  would  not  require  as  large 
an  army  as  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the 
conquests  we  have  already  made,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  It  is  also  far  from  being 
certain  that  the  expense  of  the  war  would  be 
diF"!"'«l***^  by  such  a  policy." 

These  were  the  same  arguments  which  Sena- 
tor Benton  had  addressed  to  the  President  the 
year  before,  when  the  recommendation  of  this 
line  of  occupation  had  gone  into  the  draught  of 
hia  message,  as  a  cabinet  measure,  and  was  with 
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BQch  difficulty  got  out  of  it ;  but  without  get- 
tiBg  it  out  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
political  friends.  To  return  to  the  argument 
agunst  sucb  a  line,  in  this  subsequent  message, 
bespoke  an  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  some 
fbrmidable  interest,  which  required  to  be  author- 
itatively combated :  and  such  vras  the  feet  The 
formidable  interest  which  wished  a  separation 
of  the  slave  from  the  free  States,  wished  also  as 
an  extension  of  their  Southern  territory,  to  de- 
tain a  broad  slice  from  Mexico,  embracing 
Tampico  as  a  port  <a  the  east,  Guaymas  as  a 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  Califomia,  and  Monterey 
and  Saltillo  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Polk  did  not 
sympathize  with  that  interest^  and  publicly  re- 
pulsed their  plan  —  without,  however,  extin- 
guishing their  scheme  —  which  survives,  and 
still  labors  at  its  consummation  in  a  different 
form,  and  with  more  suoeess. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  during  that 
season  of  war,  were  the  next  interesting  head  of 
the  message,  and  were  presented,  all  heads  of 
expenditure  included,  at  some  fifty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  or  a  quarter  less  than  those 
same  expenses  now  are  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  message  says : 

''It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30tti 
of  June,  1848,  including  the  bolanoe  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  will  amount 
to  forty-two  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
and  eighty  cents;  of  which  tlurty-one  millionSy 
it  is  estimated,  will  be  derived  from  customs ; 
three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  from  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands ;  four  himdred  thousand 
from  incidental  sources ;  including  sales  made 
by  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  six  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents  from  loans  already  authorized  by  law, 
wUch,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  Tret^ 
sury  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  es- 
timated. The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, if  peace  with  Mexico  shall  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  army  shall  be  increased  as  is 
proposed,  will  amount,  including  the  necessary 
payments  on  account  of  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt  and  Treasury  notes,  to  fifty- 
eight  nullions  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousajid 
and  sixty  dollars  and  seven  cents." 

An  encomium  upon  the  good  working  of  the 
independent  treasury  system,  and  the  perpetual 
repulse  of  paper  money  from  the  federal  Trea- 
sury, concluded  the  heads  of  this  message  which 
retain  a  surviviog  interest : 
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*  The  finandal  sytUm  ertihlifihwl  by  the  cop- 
stitatioiial  Tntjsary  has  been,  thus  fiur,  eminent- 
Ij  soooeesftil  in  its  opentionB;  and  I  reoomr 
mend  an  adherence  to  all  its  essential  proTi- 
sions;  and  espedallj  to  that  vital  provision, 
which  wholly  separates  the  government  from 
all  connection  with  banks^and  excludes  bank 
paper  from  all  revenoe  receipts." 

An  earnest  exhortation  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  concluded*  the  message. 


GHAPTEB   GLXXI. 

DSATH  OF  SENATOR  BASROW:  UK  BENTOITS 

BULOGIUIL 


Mr.  Bxnton.  In  risilig  to  second  the  motion 
Ibr  paying  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
brother  senator  the  last  honors  <^  this  body,  I 
feel  myself  to  be  obeying  the  impulsions  of  an 
hereditary  firiendship,  as  well  as  conforming  to 
the  practice  of  the  Senate.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  coming  to  the  bar  at  Nashville,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  eiyoy  the  friendship  of  the 
&ther  of  the  deceased,  then  an  inhabitant  of 
KaahTille,  and  one  of  its  most  respected  dti- 
lens.  The  deceased  was  then  too  young  to  be 
noted  amongst  the  rest  of  the  fiunily.  The 
pursuits  of  life  soon  carried  us  &r  H^art^  and 
)ong  after,  and  for  the  first  time  to  know  each 
other,  we  met  on  this  floor.  We  met  not  as 
strangers,  but  as  friends — ^friends  of  early  and 
hereditary  recollections ;  and  all  our  intercourse 
since— every  incident  and  ereiy  word  of  our 
lives,  public  and  private— has  gone  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  feelings  under  which  we  met, 
and  to  perpetuate  with  the  son  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  with  the  fether.  Up  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  presence  in  this  chamber — 
up  to  the  last  moment  that  I  saw  him— our 
meetings  and  partings  were  the  cordial  greet- 
ings of  hereditary  friendship;  and  now,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  elder  senators,  but  as  the 
early  and  family  fHend  of  the  deceased,  I  come 
forward  to  second  the  motion  for  the  honors  to 
his  memory. 

The  senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  H.  Johnson) 
has  performed  the  office  of  duty  and  of  fiiond- 
ship  to  his  deceased  friend  and  colleague. 
Justly,  truly,  and  iiMtingly  has  he  peiteined 


it.    THth  deep  and  heartfelt  emotkm  he  has 
portrayed  the  virtues,  and  sketdied  the  quali- 
ties, which  constituted  the  manly  and  lofty 
character  of  Alexander  Barrow.    He  has  given 
us  a  picture  as  faithflil  as  it  is  honorable^  and  it 
does  not  become  me  to  dilate  upon  what  he  has 
so  well  presented;  but,  in  contemplatii^  the 
rich  and  full  portrait  of  the  high  qualitieBef  the 
head  and  heart  which  he  has  presented,  sdfer 
me  to  look  for  an  instant  to  the  soora^  the 
fountain,  from  which  flowed  tbe  fuD  stietm  of 
generous  and  noble  actions  which  distingmshed 
the  entire  life  of  our  deceased  brother  semlor. 
I  speak  of  the  heart— the  noUe  heart— of  Akx- 
ander   Barrow.     Honor,  courage^    patriotim, 
friendship,    generosity — ^fidelity  to   his  frind 
and  his  country — ^the  sodal  affections    deio- 
tion  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  duUrea 
of  their  love :  all — all,  were  there !  and  neror, 
not  once,  did  any  cold,  or  selfish,  or  timid  eiil> 
culation  ever  come  from  his  manly  head  to 
check  or  balk  the  noble  impulskms  of  his  gen- 
erous heart.    A  quick,  clear,  and  strong  JQi%- 
ment  found  nothing  to  restrain  in  these  impul- 
sions ;  and  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  his  pohlie 
and  private  relations — ^in  all  the  words  and  acts 
of  his  life — ^it  was  the  heart  that  moved  first ; 
and  always  so  true  to  honor  that  judgment  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  approve  the  impulsioa. 
From  that  fountain  flowed  the  stream  of  the 
actions  of  his  life ;  and  now  what  we  all  de- 
plore— ^what  80  many  will  join  in  deploring^-is, 
that  sudi  a  fountain,  so  unexpectedly,  in  tbe 
full  tide  of  its  flow,  should  have  beoi  so  sod- 
denly  dried  up.     He  was  one  of  the  jumgw 
members  of  this  body,  and  in  all  tlie  hope  and 
vigor  of  meridian  manhood.    Time  was  ripen- 
ing and  maturing  his  feculties.    He  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
usefVilness  to  his  country  and  to  his  femOy 
With  qualities  evidently  fitted  for  ihbfdd  as 
well  as  for  the  Senate^  a  brilliant  future  ms 
before  him ;  ready,  as  I  know  he  was^  to  save 
lus  countiy-  in  any  way  that  honor  and  dniy 
should  require. 


ANNO  1848.    JAIOS  K.  POLE,  PRESIDENT. 
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CHAPTER    GLXXII. 

DEATH  C9  MB.  ADAMS. 

"*  JcsT  tfter  the  Teas  and  nays  were  taken  on 
a  question,  and  tne  Speaker  bad  risen  to  put 
another  anestion  to  the  House,  a  sudden  cry 
was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair,  ^  Mr.  Adams 
is  dying ! '  Tnmine  our  eyes  to  the  spot  we 
heheld  the  Teneraue  man  in  the  act  of  &Uing 
over  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  while  his  right 
arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk  for  sup- 

gort.  He  would  hare  dropped  upon  the  floor 
ad  he  not  heen  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  mem- 
ber sitting  next  him.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  in  the  House :  members  from  all  quar- 
ters rushine  from  their  seats,  and  gathering 
round  the  ndlen  statesman,  who  was  imme- 
diately lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's 
table.  The  Speaker  instantly  suggested  that 
some  gentleman  move  an  adjournment,  which 
being  promptly  done,  the  House  adjourned." 

■ 

So  wrote  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Adams  for 
forty  years,  and  now  witnesses  of  the  last  scene 
— the  sudden  sinking  in  his  chair,  which  was  to 
end  in  his  death.  The  news  flew  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  the  Senate  then  in  session,  and  en- 
gaged in  business,  which  Mr.  Benton  interrupt- 
ed, standing  up,  and  saying  to  the  President  of 
the  body  and  the  senators : 

**  I  am  called  on  to  make  a  painfbl  annomice- 
ment  to  the  Senate.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  House  of  Rei^esentatiTes  has  this  in- 
stant acyoumed  under  the  most  aflflictiye  cir- 
cumstances. A  calamitous  Tisitation  has  fallen 
on  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable  members 
—one  who  has  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  character  has  inspired  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem.  Mr.  Adams  has 
just  sunk  down  in  his  chair,  and  has  been  cai^ 
ried  into  an  acyoining  room,  and  may  be  at  this 
moment  passing  fixHn  the' earth,  unaer  the  roof 
that  coyers  as,  and  almost  in  our  presence. 
In  these  circumstances  the  whole  Senate  will 
feel  alike,  and  feel  wholly  tmable  to  «rttend  to 
«n^  business.  I  therefore  more  the  immediate 
M^oumment  of  the  Senate." 

The  Senate  immediately  a^joumed,  and  all 
inquiries  were  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
stricken  statesnuin.  He  had  been  remoTcd  to 
the  Speaker's  room,  where  he  slightly  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  speech,  and  uttered  in  fiil- 
ttting  accents,  the  intelligible  words,  ^  This  u 


the  last  of  earths^  and  soon  after,  "  Fam  com^ 
posed.^  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever 
spoke.  He  lingered  two  days,  and  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d— struck  the  day  before,  and 
dying  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth — and  attended  by  every  circum- 
stance which  he  could  have  chosen  to  give 
felicity  in  death.  It  was  on  the  field  of  his 
labors — ^in  the  presence  of  the  national  represen- 
tation, presided  by  a  son  of  Massachusetts 
(Robert  G.  Winthrop,  Esq.),  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  fSMmlties,  and  of  their  fiuthfbl  use — 
at  octogenarian  age — ^without  a  pang — hung 
over  in  his  last  unconscious  moments  by  her 
who  had  been  lor  more  than  fifty  years  the 
worthy  partner  of  his  bosom.  Such  a  death 
was  the  '^ crowning  mercy"  of  a  long  life  of 
eminent  and  patriotic  service,  filled  with  every 
incident  that  gives  dignity  and  lustre  to  human 
existence. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library-room  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  raw  and  blustering  day,  the  lamp  not 
yet  lit,  when  a  note  was  delivered  to  me  fix>m 
Mr.  Webster — ^I  had  saved  it  seven  years,  just 
seven — when  it  was  destroyed  in  that  confli^ 
gration  of  my  house  which  consumed,  in  a  mo- 
ment, so  much  which  I  had  long  cherished. 
The  note  was  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  breathed  his  last;  and  to  say  that  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  had  fixed  upon  me  to 
second  the  motion,  which  would  be  made  in  the 
Senate  the  next  day,  for  the  customary  funeral 
honors  to  his  memory.  Seconding  the  motion 
on  such  an  occasion  always  requires  a  brief  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
I  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  I  had  not  expected 
such  an  honor :  I  was  oppressed ;  for  a  feeling 
of  inability  and  unworthiness  fell  upon  me.  I 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was 
nearest,  to  inquire  if  some  other  senator  had 
been  named  to  take  my  place  if  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  request.  He 
said  there  was  none — that  Mr.  Davis,  of  Masssr 
chusetts,  would  make  the  motion,  and  that  I 
was  the  only  one  named  to  second  him.  My 
part  was  then  fixed.  I  went  to  the  other  end 
of  tiie  city  to  see  Mr.  Davis,  and  so  to  arrange 
with  him  as  to  avoid  repetitions — which  was 
done,  that  he  should  speak  of  events,  and  I  of 
characteristics.  It  was  late' in  the  ni|^t  when 
I  got  bade  to  my  house,  and  took  pen  and  paper 
to  note  the  heads  of  what  I  should  say.    Never 
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did  I  feel  BO  modi  iliewdgfat  of  Cicero's  ftdmoni* 
tioD---''  Choo9e  vnth  discretion  out  of  the  plenty 
thai  lies  before  you.'*  The  plenty  was  too 
much.  It  WIS  a  Md  crowded  with  frnits  and 
ilowers,  of  which  joa  could  only  coll  a  few — a 
nine  filled  with  gems,  of  which  you  coold  only 
matdi  a  handfuL  By  midnight  I  had  ftnshed 
the  task,  and  Was  ready  lor  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Adams  died  a  memher  of  the  House,  and 
the  honors  to  his  memory  commenced  there,  to 
be  finished  hi  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster  was 
raflfering  from  domestic  affliction — ^the  death  of 
a  son  and  a  danghter-^and  could  not  appear 
among  the  speakers.  Sereral  memben  of  the 
Bouse  spoke  justly  and  beantiftilly;  and  of 
these,  the  pre-eminent  beauty  and  justice  of  the 
diaeoune  deliyered  by  Mr.  James  McDoweil, 
of  Virginia  (even  if  he  had  not  been  a  near  con- 
section^  the  brother  oi  MrSr  Benton),  would 
lead  me  to  giTe  it  the  preference  in  selecting 
some  paasages  from  the  tributes  of  the  House. 
With  a  feeling  and  mdodions  deliTery,  he  said : 

"  It  is  not  fer  Massachusetts  to  niouro  alone 
oyer  a  solitary  and  exdusre  bereavement.  It 
k  not  for  her  to  feel  alone  a  solitary  and  exdu- 
aive  sorrow.  No,  sir;  no  I  Her  sister  com- 
mcmwealths  gather  to  her  side  in  this  hour  of 
her  affliction,  and,  intertwining  their  arms  with 
hers,  they  bend  together  oyer  the  bier  of  her 
illustrious  son — feeling  as  she  feels,  and  weep- 
ing as  she  weeps,  over  a  sage,  a  patriot,  and  a 
statesman  gone  1  It  was  in  these  great  charac- 
teristics of  individual  and  of  public  man  that 
his  country  reverenced  that  son  when  living, 
and  such,  with  a  painfUl  sense  of  her  common 
loss,  wiU  she  deplore  him  now  that  he  ia  dead. 

"  Bom  in  our  revolutionary  day,  and  l»oogfat 
up  in  early  and  cherished  intimacy  with  the  &- 
there  and  feunden  of  the  republic,  he  was  a  liv- 
ing bond  of  connection  between  the  present  and 
the  pa8t-*the  venerable  representative  of  the 
memories  of  another  age,  and  the  zealous,  watdi- 
ful,  and  powerful  one  of  the  expectations,  in- 
terests, and  progressive  knowledge  of  his  own. 

''There  he  sat,  with  his  intense  eye  upon 
aveiy  thing  that  passed,  the  picturesque  and 
rare  one  man.  unapproachable  ^y  all  otners  in 
the  unity  of  nis  character  and  in  the  thousand- 
fold anxieties  which  centred  upon  him.  No 
human  being  ever  entered  this  hall  without 
turning  habitually  and  with  faeart^ek  deference 
first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  without  paw- 
ing^ as  they  went^  to  poor  out  their  blessings 
upon  that  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  country 
which  brought  and  which  kept  him  here. 

**'  Standing  upon  the  extreme  boundary  of  hu- 
man life,  and  disdaining  all  the  relaxations  and 
^emptions  of  age,  his  outer  framewosk  only 


was  crumbling   away.     The  glorious  en^ 
within  stiU  worked  on  unhurt,  uninjured,  unid 
aU  the  dili^idations  around  t^  and  worked  oo 
with  its  wonted  and  its  iron  power,  unto  the 
blow  wa0  sent  from  above  which  crtidied  it 
into  fragments  before  us.     And,  however  ap- 
palling that  blow,  and  however  profoimdlT  it 
smote  upon  our  own  feelingH  as  we  beheld  its 
extinguishing  eflM  upon  hu,  where  else  eooU 
it  have  fellen  so  fitly  upon  him  1    Whoe  dv 
could  he  have  been  relieved  frtxn  the  yoke  of 
his  labors  so  well  as  in  the  field  where  he  bore 
them?     Where  else  would  he  himidf  hive 
been  so  willii^g  to  have  yielded  np  his  life,  li 
iqwn  the  poet  of  du^,  and  by  the  side  of  tbt 
very  altar  to  which  he  had  devoted  it?   When 
but  in  the  capitol  of  his  oonntry,  to  which  «U 
the  throbbings  and  h(^ies  of  his  heart  had  beea 
given,  would  the  dying  patriot  be  so  inSSam 
that  those  hopes  ana  tluobbingi  should  eeaee  i 
And  where  but  from  this  mansien-hoase  of  lib- 
erty on  earthy  could  this  dying  Christian  more 
fitly  go  to  his  manaion-hooae  of  etanal  liber^ 
on  high?" 

Mr.  Benton  concluded  in  tbe  Senate  the  oer^- 
monies  which  had  pommenoed  in  the  Hooie, 
pronouncing  tiie  brief  disoDurse  which  wai  in- 
tended to  group  into  one  duster  the  viried 
characteristics  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
thfls  most  remarimble  man : 

"^  The  voice  of  his  native  State  has  beea  heari 
through  one  of  tbe  senators  of  MassadiuRtti 
announcing  the  death  of  her  aged  and  most  ^ 
tinguished  son.  The  voice  of  the  other  senator 
finom  Massachusetts  is  not  heard,  nor  is  hie 
presence  seen.  A  domestic  calamity,  known  to 
us  aU,  and  felt  by  OS  alL  eosfiiies  him  U  tbe 
chamber  of  grief  while  the  Smate  is  oeospied 
with  the  public  manifestationa  of  a  veqiect  and 
sorrow  which  a  national  hMS  ianires.  In  tbe 
absence  of  that  senator^  and  aa  the  membffof 
this  body  longest  hare^  it  ia  not  onfitting  or  oa* 
becoming  in  me  to  second  the  motion  which  hee 
been  made  for  extending  the  last  honors  of  the 
Senate  to  him  who^  forty-five  jeara  ago^  wee  a 
member  of  this  body,  who,  at  the  time  of  hie 
death,  was  among  the  oldeet  meenbers  of  tbe 
House  iA  Representatives,  and  who,  pattiag  the 
years  of  his  service  together^  was  tbe  oldest  of 
idl  the  memben  of  the  Amencan  govenneot 

«"  The  euloginm  of  Mr.  Adaaaa  is  made  in  the 
feetoof  hia  Me.  which  the  senator  from  Maeea- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  has  so  stiikn^y  stated^ 
that  from  early  manhood  to  octogenarian  ace, 
he  baa  beeei  eonstaatly  sad  most  honoiabiy 
employed  in  the  public  eennee.  For  a  peeied 
of  more  than  fif^  yean,  from  the  time  of  hie 
first  appointment  as  minister  abroad  under 
Washington,  to  lus  Ust  election  to  the  Boose 
of  Beproaentatwea  by  the  people  of  his  native 
he  haa  bean  cwnatanllj  ntaiaad  in  the 
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pdblic  aerrioe^  and  that^  not  b^  the  fimnr  of  a 
florerei^  or  by  hereditaij  title,  iNit  bj  the 
electiona  and  i^ipointments  of  repablican  goy- 
emment.  This  fiu;t  makes  the  eulogy  of  the 
flhistrioiis  deceased.  For  what,  except  a  union 
of  all  the  qualities  which  command  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  man,  could  hare  insured  a 
public  serrioe  so  long^  bj  appointments  free 
and  popular,  and  from  sources  so  yarious  and 
exalted  7  Minister  man j  times  abroad ;  mem- 
ber of  this  body;  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; ttbinet  minister;  President  of  the 
United  States ;  such  has  been  the  galaxy  of  his 
splendUd  appointments.  And  what  but  moral 
excellence  tiw  most  perfect ;  intellectual  ability 
the  most  emfaient ;  fideli^  the  most  unwaTer- 
ing;  service  the  most  useuil ;  would  have  com- 
manded such  a  succession  c^  appointments  so 
exalted,  and  from  sources  so  various  and  so 
eminent  ?  Nothing  less  could  have  commanded 
such  a  series  of  appointments ;  and  accordingly 
we  see  the  union  of  all  tiiese  great  qualities  in 
him  who  has  received  thnn. 

^  In  this  long  career  of  public  service,  Mr. 
Adams  was  dis^guished  not  only  by  faithftil 
attention  to  all  the  great  duties  of  his  stations, 
but  to  all  their  less  and  minor  duties.  He  was 
not  the  Salaminian  galley,  to  be  launched  only 
on  extraordinary  -occasions ;  but  he  was  the 
ready  vessel,  always  under  sail  when  the  duties 
of  his  station  required  it,  be  the  occasion  great 
or  smalL  As  President,  as  cabinet  minister,  as 
minister  abroad,  he  examined  all  questions  that 
came  before  him,  and  examined  all,  in  all  their 
parts— in  all  the  minutin  of  their  detaQ.  as  well 
as  in  all  the  vastness  of  their  comprehension. 
As  senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Beiovsentatives,  the  obscure  committee-room 
was  as  much  the  witness  of  his  laborious  appli- 
cation  to  ^e  drudgery  of  legislation,  as  the 
halls  of  the  two  Houses  were  to  the  ever-ready 
speedL  replete  with  knowledge,  which  instruct- 
ed all  oearers,  enlightened  all  subjects,  and  gave 
dignity  and  ornament  to  all  debate. 

**  In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  most  noble  and  impres- 
sive examine.  He  cultivated  the  minor  as  well 
as  the  greater  virtues.  Wherever  his  presence 
could  give  aid  and  countenance  to  what  was 
useful  and  honorable  to  man,  there  he  was.  In 
the  exercises  of  the  school  and  of  the  college — 
ia  the  meritorious  meetings  of  the  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  commercial  sociieties — in  at- 
tendance upon  Divine  worship — he  ^ve  the 
punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but  m  those 
who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  cares. 

"  Punctual  to  every  duty,  death  found  him  at 
the  post  of  duty ;  and  where  else  could  it  have 
found  him,  at  any  stage  of  lus  career,  for  the 
*  fifty  jeKn  of  his  illustrious  public  life  ?  From 
the  tune  of  his  first  appointment  by  Washings 
ton  to  his  last  election  oy  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive town,  where  could  death  nave  Ibund  him 
but  at  the  post  of  duty  1    At  that  post^  in  the 


fiilness  of  age.  in  the  ripeness  of  Tenown, 
crowned  with  nonors.  surrounded  by  his  £un»- 
ly,  his  friends,  and  aomirers,  and  in  the  yery 
presence  of  tne  national  representation,  he  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fkthers,  leaving  behind 
him  the  memoir  of  puUie  services  which  are 
the  history  of  his  country  for  half  a  century, 
and  the  example  of  a  lifis,  public  and  privaiep 
which  should  be  the  study  snd  the  model  of  the 
generations  of  his  countrymen.** 

The  whole  ceremony  was  inconceivably  im- 
pressive. The  two  Houses  of  Congress  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  of  all  that 
Washington  contained,  and  neighboring  cities 
could  Rend — the  President,  his  cabinet,  foreign 
ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  senap 
tors  and  representatives,  dtiaens  and  visitors. 


CHAPTER    GLXXIII. 

DOWNFALL  OP  BANTA  ANNA:  NEW  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  MEXICO:  PSAOB  NEGOTIATIONS t 
TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

The  war  was  declared  May  13th,  L846,  up(m  a 
belief  grounded  on  the  projected  restoration  of 
Santa  Anna  (then  in  exile  in  Havana),  that  it 
would  be  finished  in  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  n» 
fighting  would  take  plaee.  Santa  Anna  did  not 
get  back  until  the  month  of  August;  and, 
simultaneously  with  his  return,  was  the  Presi- 
dent's overture  for  peace,  and  application  to 
Congress  for  two  millions  of  doUara — with 
leave  to  pay  the  money  in  the  dty  of  Mexieo 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  there,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States.  Such  an  overture,  and  such  an 
api^cation,  and  the  novelty  of  paying  money 
upon  a  treaty  before  it  was  ratified  by  our  own 
authorities,  bespoke  a  gneat  desire  to  obtain 
peace,  even  by  extraordinary  means.  And  such 
was  the  fact.  The  desire  was  great — the  means 
unusual ;  but  the  event  baffled  all  the  calcula* 
tions.  Santa  Anna  repulsed  the  peace  overture, 
put  himself  at  the  head  o£  armies,  inflamed  the 
war  spirit  of  the  country,  and  fought  desperate- 
ly. It  was  found  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made — ^that  the  sword,  and  not  the  olive  branch 
had  been  returned  to  Mexico ;  and  that,  before 
peace  ooold  be  made,  it  became  the  paii  of  brara 
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eKpedient)  and  that  the  TOtes  of  others  nujgfat 
pM8  the  bill  with  the  dMxue  in  it  without  his 
help^  it  is  imposable  to  see  the  viIiditT'  of  the 
distinction  with  wMch  he  satisfied  himself.  His 
language  was  that,  ''though  he  had  Toted  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  biD  whidi  he  regard- 
ed as  artificial.'*  Erentuallj  the  bill  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  the  anti-slaTery 
principle  of  the  ordinance  embraced*  in  it; 
whereat  Mr.  Calhoun  became  greatlj  excited, 
and  assuming  to  act  upon  the  new  doctrine  tiiat 
he  had  laid  down,  that  the  exdusion  of  slayery 
flrom  any  territory  was  a  subyersion  of  the 
Union,  openlj  proclaimed  the  strife  between 
the  North  and  the  South  to  be  ended,  and  the 
separation  of  the  States  aooomptiahed;  called 
upon  the  South  to  do  her  duty  to  herself  and 
denounced  eveiy  Southern  representatiye  who 
would  not  follow  the  same  course  that  he  did. 
He  exclaimed : 

"  The  great  strife  between  the  North  and  the 
South  is  ended.  The  North  is  determined  to 
exclude  the  proper^  of  the  slaveholder,  and  of 
course  the  slayeholder  himself,  from  its  territo- 
i^.  On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  no  divi- 
sion in  the  North.  In  the  South,  he  regretted 
to  say,  there  was  some  diyisicm  of  sentiment. 
The  effect  of  this  determination  of  the  North 
was  to  convert  all  the  Southern  population  into 
slaves ;  and  he  would  never  consent  to  entail 
that  disgrace  on  his  posterity.  He  denounced 
any  Southern  man  who  would  not  take  the 
same  course.  G^entlemen  were  greatiy  mis- 
taken if  they  su]^»osed  the  presi&ntial  ques- 
tion in  the  South  would  override  this  more  im- 
portant one.  The  separation  of  the  North  and 
the  South  is  completed.  The  South  has  now  a 
meet  solemn  obligation  to  perform — ^to  herself 
—to  the  constitution — to  tb»  Union.  She  is 
bound  to  come  to  a  decisicm  not  to  permit  this 
to  go  on  any  further^  but  to  show  that,  deariy 
as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are  questions 
which  she  regards  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Union.  She  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
obUgat^ons  as  she  may  best  understand  them. 
TtoB  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  government, 
hot  a  question  involving  the  continuance  of  tibe 
Union.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  this  ques- 
tion should  come  to  an  end,  in  order  that  some 
new  point  should  be  taken." 

This  was  an  open  invocation  to  disunion,  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  efforts  were  regular  to 
obtam  a  meeting  of  the  members  from  the  slave 
States,  to  unite  in  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
alave  Stotes  to  redress  themselves.  Mr.  Benton 
and  General  Houston,  who  had  supported  the 


Oregon  bill,  were  denounced  by  name  by  Ifr 
Calhoun  after  his  return  to  South  Garofioi, 
''as  traitors  to  tiie  South:"  a  denunciatioa 
which  they  took  for  a  distinctiQn ;  as,  whit  ha 
called  treason  to  the  South,  they  knew  to  be 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  The  PiesideBt,  m  ip- 
proving  the  Orq^  bill  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  in  a  special  message  on  the  dfrery 
agitation,  in  which  he  showed  the  daseer  to  tie 
Union  from  the  progress  of  that  agttraoa,  aad 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  priociplei  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787 — ^the  terms  of  the  IGi- 
souri  oomprdmise  of  1820 — and  the  Tens  con- 
promise  (as  he  weO  termed  it)  of  1845,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  danger.  These  are  hii 
warnings: 

"The  fothen  of  the  oonstitotioiH-the  wm 
and  patriotic  men  ^Hw  laid  the  JDundation  of  ov 
institutions— foreseeing  the  danger  from  thii 
quarter,  acted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  aad 
mutual  concession  on  this  dangerous  aad  deli- 
cate sulgeot;  and  thdr  wisdom  ought  to  be  tha 
guide  of  their  successors.  Whilst  thev  left  to 
the  States  exclusively  the  Question  of  domcstie 
slavery  within  then:  respective  limits,  they  pro- 
vided that  slaves^  who  migfat  ese^  into  other 
States  not  recognmng  the  institution  of  slaveiy, 
shall '  be  delivmd  up  on  the  daim  of  the  partf 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  doe.' 
Upon  this  foundation  the  matter  reated  ontfl 
the  lifissouri  question  arose.  In  Deoember, 
1819.  application  was  made  to  Congress  by  tha 
people  of  the  liGssouri  territory  for  adnunoB 
mto  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  discaissjon  npoa 
the  subject  in  Congress  involTed  the  queetka 
of  slavery,  and  was  prosecuted  with  sochTXh 
lenoe  as  to  produce  excitements  alarming  to 
every  patriot  in  the  Union.     But  the  good 

genius  of  condliation  which  presided  at  tha 
irth  of  our  institutions  finally  prevailed,  aad 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  adopted.  Th* 
compromise  had  the  ei&ct  of  calmim  tha 
trouoled  waves,  and  restoring  peace  and  good- 
will throughout  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  da 
not  doubt  that  a  simOar  adjustment  of  the  qoea- 
tions  which  now  agitate  we  public  mind  wmdd 
produce  the  same  happr  resulta  If  tlie  ksa* 
lation  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  oner 
territories  shall  not  be  adopted  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise,  it  is  imDOSsibia 
that  the  country  can  be  satisfied,  or  toat  tha 
most  disastroua  ooBfiequenoes  shall  foil  to  eaaoa 

When  Texas  was  admitted  into  our  Unioo,  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise  which  puded  oar 
predecessors  in  the  admission  of  Missoori,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  prevailed  withoot 
any  serious  oppositioiL  The  'joint^esolvtioB 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  Stalea»'  ap- 
proved March  the  first,  one  thousand  eUithan- 

dred  and  forty-five^  provides  that  'mm  Statoi 
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Ue  to  the  treaty.  In  that  preamble  he  ia  char- 
acterized as  the  "plenipoteniiary  "  oi  the  United 
States,  and  by  that  title  he  was  described  in  the 
commission  giren  him  by  the  President  His 
work  was  accepted,  commnnicated  to  the  ^  Sen* 
ate,  ratified ;  and  became  a  supreme  law  of  the 
land:  yet  he  himself  was  rejected!  recalled 
and  dismissed,  without  the  emoluments  of  ple- 
nipotentiary;  while  two  others  receiyed  those 
emoluments  in  lull  for  bringing  home  a  treaty 
in  which  their  names  do  not  appear.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  served  the  gOTemment  well 
in  that  war  with  Mexico,  &red  badly  with  the 
administration.  Taylor,  who  had  vanquished 
at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
and  Buena  Vista,  was  quarrelled  with :  Scott, 
who  removed  the  obstacles  to  peaoe,-and  sub- 
dued the  Mexican  mind  to  peace,  was  super- 
seded in  the  command  of  the  army :  Fremont, 
who  had  snatched  California  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  United 
States,  was  courtrmartiaUed :  and  Trist,  who 
made  the  treaty  which  secured  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  released  the  administration  from 
its  dangers,  was  recalled  and  dismissed* 


CHAPTBE   CLXXIV. 

OREGON  TBEBITORIAL  OOYEBITMENT:  ANTl- 
SLATEBT  OBDINANCE  OF  17ST  APPLIED  TO 
OREGON  TEBBITOBT:  MISSOURI  C0MPB0M18E 
LINE  OF  18S0,  AND  THE  TEXAS  ANNEXATION 
RENEWAL  OF  IT  IN  184B,  AFFIRMED. 


It  was  on  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Oregon  territorial  government  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn first  made  trial  of  his  new  doctrine  of, 
^No  power  in  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
territories ;"  which,  so  fiur  from  maintaining,  led 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  his  own,  early  as  well  as  late 
support,  of  what  he  now  condemned  as  a  breach 
of  the  constitution,  and  justifiable  cause  for  a 
separation  of  ^he  slave  from  the  free  States. 
For  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Senator  Dix, 
of  New  York,  produced  the  ample  proofs  that 
Mr.  Calhoun,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  at  the  time  it  was  made ; 
and  his  own  avowals  eighteen  years  afterwards 


proved  the  same  thing— all  to  be  confirmed  by 
subsequent  authentic  acts.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr,  Hale,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  (which  had 
come  up  from  the  House  without  any  provisi<»i 
on  the  subject?  of  slavery)  was  amended  so  as  to 
extend  the  principle  of  the  anti-slavery  clause 
of  the  ordinance  of  '87  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a  provision 
for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His  proposed  amend- 
ment  was  specific,  and  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent and  to  apply  to  the  organization  of  all  fu- 
ture territories  established  in  the  West  It 
was  in  these  words : 

**  That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thir- 
ty minutes  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compi^mise  line,  as  defined  by  the  ei^th 
section  of  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to 

Srohibit  slaverv  in  certain  territories,  approved 
[arch  6, 1820,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the 
said  eighth  section,  together  with  the  compro- 
mise therein  efiected,  is  hereby  revived,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  full  force  and  binding,  for  the 
fiiture  organization  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the 
same  understanding,  with  which  it  was  origi- 
nally adopted." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  resulted,  33 
for  it,  22  against  it.    They  were : 

"Yeas — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  BelL  Ben- 
ton, Berrien.  Borland,  Bright,  Butier,  Cuhoun, 
Cameron,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson, 
Dougilass,  Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Foote,  Hanneffan, 
Houston.  Hunter,  JohiMon  <^  Maryland,  Jmuh 
son  of  Louisiana  Johnson  of  Georgia,  King^ 
Lewis.  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearoe,  Sebas- 
tian. Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood. 

"  Nats — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin, 
Bradbury,  Breese,  Clark,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge^  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin^  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Upham, 
Walker,  Webster." 

The  vote  here  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in 
contradiction  to  his  new  doctrine,  and  excused 
upon  some  subtie  distinction  between  a  vote  for 
an  amendment,  and  a  bill,  and  upon  a  reserved 
intent  to  vote  against  the  bill  itself  if  adopted. 
Considering  that  his  olgections  to  the  matter 
of  the  amendment  were  constitutional  and  not 
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Hiatoiy  cannot  dass  higgler  than  as  a  vagaxy 
of  a  diseased  imagination  this  impated  self-act- 
ing and  self-extension  of  the  constitution.  The 
oonsUtutign  does  nothing  of  itself— not  even  in 
the  States,  for  which  it  was  made.  Eveiy  part 
of  it  requires  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation. 
No  part  of  it  can  reach  a  territoiy  unless  im- 
parted to  it  hy  act  of  Congress.  Slayerj,  as  a 
local  institution,  can  only  be  established  by  a 
local  legislative  authority.  It  cannot  transmi- 
grate— cannot  cany  along  with  it  the  law  whidi 
protects  it :  and  if  it  could,  what  law  would  it 
cany?  The  code  of  the  State  from  which  the 
emigrant  went  ?  Then  there  would  be  as  many 
slaveiy  codes  in  the  territory  as  States  fbmish- 
ing  emigrants,  and  these  codes  all  vaiying  more 
or  less ;  and  some  of  them  in  the  essential  n*- 
tuTD  of  the  property — ^the  slare,  in  many  States, 
being  only  a  chattel  interest^  goyemed  by  the 
laws  applicable  to  chattels — ^in  others,  as  in 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  a  real-estate  interest, 
governed  by  the  laws  which  apply  to  landed  pro- 
perty. In  a  word,  this  dogma  of  the  self-exten- 
sion of  the  sUveiy  part  of  the  constitution  to  a 
territoiy  is  impracticable  and  preposterous,  and 
as  novel  as  unfounded. 

It  was  in  this  same  debate,  on  the  Oregon 
territorial  bill,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  showed  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
on  the  Missouri  compromise  question,  and  also 
forgotten- its  history,  and  first  declared  that  he 
held  that  compromise  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.    Thus: 

^  After  an  arduous  struggle  of  more  than  a 
year,  on  the  question  whether  Missouri  should 
come  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  restrio* 
tions  prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line  was 
adopted  between  the  North  and  the  South ;  but 
it  was  done  under  drcumstances  which  made  it 
nowise  obligatory  on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it 
was  moved  by  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens 
(Mr.  Clay),  but  it  is  equalW  so,  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  North 
against  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  South ; 
and  was  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  by  superior 
numbers,  in  opposition  to  her  strenuous  efforts. 
The  South  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it,  or 
assented. to  the  power  it  asserted.  She  was 
voted  down,  and  has  simply  acouiesced  in  an 
arrangement  which  she  has  not  had  the  power 
to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt  to 
do  without  distuibing  the  peace  and  harmonv 
of  the  Union — ^to  which  she  has  ever  been  aa- 
verae. 


n 


All  this  is  error,  and  was  immediately  shown 


to  be  so  by  Senator  Dix  of  New  Yoik,  vho 
produced    ^be    evidence    that  Mr.   Hooroe^ 
cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member, 
had  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  oonstito- 
tionality  of  that  oompromiBQ,  and  given  their 
opinions  in  its  fitvor.    It  has  also  beta  seen 
since  that,  as  late  as  1838,  Mr.  Calhoim  wis  ia 
fitvor  of  that  compromise,  and  censored  Hr» 
Randolph  for  being  against  it ;  and,  8tiD  hter, 
in  1845,  he  acted  his  part  in  re-enaetiif  thit 
compromise,  and  re-establishing  Its  linej  m  tkt 
part  of  it  which  had  been  abrogated  by  thekws 
and  constitution  of  Texas^  and  which,  if  not  m- 
established,  would  penmt  alaveiy  in  fou,  to 
spread  south  of  36**  3(V.    Forgettti^  his  owa 
part  in  that  compromise,  Mr.  Calhoun  equilly 
forgot  that  of  others.  He  saya  Mr.  Ckj  moved 
the  compromise — a  dear  mistake^  as  it  oune 
down  to  the  House  from  the  Senate,  as  la 
amendment  to  the  House  restrictive  bilL  He 
says  it  was  carried  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  North  against  the  almost  nnitad  voiee  of 
the  South— a  4ear  mistake  again,  for  it  vii 
carried  in  the  Senate  by  the  united  vmoe  of  the 
South,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  votes  from  the 
North ;  and  in  the  Honse^  by  a  nugontj  of 
votes  from  each  section,  making  134  to  42.   He 
says  it  vras  imposed  on  the  South:  on  the  ooo- 
trary,  it  vras  not  only  roted  for,  but  inroked 
and  implored  by  its  leading  men — by  all  in  the 
Senate,  headed  by  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Maiyliod; 
by  all  in  the  House,  headed  by  Mr.  Lovadoi 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  3(c 
Calhoun  has  since  authentically  dodared  be 
blamed  at  the  tame  for  his  opposition.   So&r 
from  being  imposed  on  the  South,  she  re-estab- 
lished  it  wh»i  she  found  it  down  at  the  re- 
covery of  Texas.    Every  member  of  Coognm 
that  voted  for  the  l^;islativeadmiBsioQof  Tens 
in  1845,  voted  for  the  re-esUblishment  of  the 
prostrate  Missouri  compromise  Une:  and  tint 
vote  comprehended  the  South,  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn at  its  head— not  as  a  member  of  Coqpts^ 
but  as  Secretary  of  Stale,  promotiog  thai  iegii- 
lative  admission  of  Texas,  and  seizing  upon  it  in 
preference  to  negotiation,  to  efl^  the  adn» 
uon.    This  was  on  the  third  day  of  Haidii 
1845;  so  that  up  to  that  day,  whidi  was onlf 
two  years  before  the  invention  of  the  *  no 
power  ^  dogma,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  estopped  by  hi* 
own  act  ftt>m  denying  the  oonstitntiooality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise:  and  in  thai  eHopiwl 
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k  equany  indnded  erery  member  of  GongrBfls 
that  tben  Toted  for  that.admuBioiL  He  seye 
the  South  never  gaye  her  BUiction  to  H :  on  the 
oontrwy,  she  did  it  twioe — ftt  its  enictment  in 
1820,  and  ftt  ito  re-establiahment  in  1845  He 
aays  she  was  voted  down :  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  Toted  up,  and  that  twice,  and  by  good  help 
added  to  her  own  exertions — and  for  which  she 
was  duly  grateful  both  times.  All  this  the  jour- 
nals and  l^gislatiye  history  of  the  times  will 
proTS,  and  which  any  person  may  see  that  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look.  But  admit  all  these 
errors  of  fiK^  Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  a  sound  and 
patriotic  sentiment  which  his  disciples  hare  dis- 
regarded and  violated:  He  would  not  attempt 
to  reverse  the  Missouri  compromise^  because  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  and  hsnnony  of  the 
Union.  What  he  would  not  attempt,  they  have 
dcme:  andthepeaceandhsnnony  of  the  Union 
are  not  only  disturbed,  but  destroyed. 

In  the  same  speech  the  dogma  of  squatter 
sova«ignty  was  properly  repudiated  and 
scouted,  though  condemnation  was  erroneously 
derived  from  a  denial,  instead  of  an  assertion, 
oi  the  power  of  Congress  over  it.  ^  Of  all  the 
positions  ever  taken  on  the  subject,  he  declared 
this  of  squatter  sovereignty  to  be  the  most 
absurd : "  and,  going  on  to  trace  the  absurdity 
to  its  consequences,  he  ssid : 

"The  first  half-dozen  of  squatters  would  be- 
come the  sovereigns,  with  nill  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  the  territories ;  and  the  con* 
quered  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Califomia 
would  become  the  sovereigns  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  they  become  territories  of  the  United 
States,  vested  with  the  full  right  of  excluding 
even  tneir  conquerors." 

Mr.  Calhoun  concluded  this  speech  on  the 
Oregon  bill,  in  which  he  promulgated  his  latest 
dogmas  on  slavery,  with  referring  the  future 
hypothetical  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  three 
phases  of  the  slavery  question:  1.  The  ordi- 
nance of  '87.  2.  The  compromise  of  1820.  3. 
The  Or^n  agitation  of  that  day,  1848.  These 
were  his  words : 

**  Now,  let  me  say.  Senators,  if  our  Union  and 
system  of  government  are  doomed  to  perish, 
and  we  to  share  the  fate  oi  so  many  great  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  before  us,  the  historian,  who, 
in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events  tend- 
ing to  so  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his 
first  dumter  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  lauded 
as  it  and  its  anthers  have  been,  as  the  first  in 


that  series  whieh  led  to  it  His  next  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
the  next  to  the  present  agitation.  Whether 
there  will  be  anotner  beyond,  I  know  not  It 
will  depend  on  what  we  may  do." 

These  the  three  causes:  The  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  was  voted  for  by  every  slave  State 
then  in  existence:  The  compromise  of  1820,  sup- 
ported by  himself  and  the  power  of  the  South : 
The  Or^on  agitation  of  1848,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  architect — for  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  opposition  to  free  soil  in  Or^on.  But  the 
historian  will  have  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
causes  dissolved  the  Union :  and  that  historian 
may  have  to  relate  that  a  fourth  cause  did  it^ 
and  one  fix)m  which  Mr.  Calhoun  recoiled,  *'  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  attempted  without  dis- 
turbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  UnionJ^ 


OHAPTEK  CLXXVI. 

OOUBT-MABTIAL  ON   LIETTTENAin'-GOLONSL 

FBEMONT. 

Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World, 
was  carried  home  in  chains,  from  the  theatre  of 
his  discoveries,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his  gloiy : 
Fremont)  the  explorer  of  Califomia  and  its  pre- 
server to  the  United  States,  was  brought  h<Mno 
a  {Hisoner  to  be  tried  for  an  offence,  o{  which 
the  penalty  was  death,  to  expiate  the  ofifonce  of 
having  entered  the  army  without  passing  through 
the  gate  of  the  Military  Academy. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Aus- 
tin A.  King,  Esq.,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
gallery  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  a  son  depart  as 
a  volunteer  in  €(eneral  Kearney's  expedition  to 
New  Mexico,  heard  a  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gallery  speaking  of  Fremont  in  a  way 
that  attracted  his  attention.  The  speaker  was 
m  the  uniform  of  a  United  Stales  officer,  and 
his  remarks  were  highly  ii\jurious  to  Fremont 
He  inquired  the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  was 
told  it  was  Lieutenant  Emoiy,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical corps ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Washington  that  Fr6m<mt  was  to  have 
trouble  when  he  got  among  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army :  and  trouble  he  did  have :  for  he 
had  committed  the  offence  for  which,  in  the  eyes 
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of  many  of  these  ofBoen,  there  mm  no  ezpi»- 
tkm  except  in  ignominionB  ezpnlnon  flrom  the 
vmj.  He  had  not  only  entered  the  annj  in- 
trasiyely,  aoeording  to  their  ideas,  thai  is  to 
say,  without  passing  through  West  Point,  but  he 
had  done  worse:  he  had  become  distingnished. 
Instead  of  seeking  easy  senioe  aboat  towns  and 
Tillages,  he  had  gone  off  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  to  extend  the  boondaries  of  sdenoe 
in  the  midst  of  perils  and  sufferings,  and  to  gain 
fbr  himself  a  name  which  became  known 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  brought  home 
to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  mutiny,  expanded 
into  many  spedflcstions.  of  which  one  is  eiiough 
to  riiow  the  monstrosity  of  the  whole.  At 
page  11  of  the  printed  record  of  the  trial,  under 
the  head  of  **  Mutiny"  stands  this  specification, 
numbered  6 : 

^In  this,  that  he.  Lieutenant-colonel  John  G. 
Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen. 
United  States  army,  did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
geles, on  the  second  of  March^  1847,  in  contempt 
of  the  lawful  authority  of  his  superior  ofDoer. 
Brigadier-general  Kearney,  assume  to  be  ana 
act  as  ^yemor  of  California,  in  executing  a 
deed  or  mstmment  of  writing  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit:  '/it  considmUum  of  Francis 
Tempie  hdving^  conveyed  to  the  United  Statee  a 
eeriain  island,  commonly  called  White,  or  Bird 
Mdand,  siiuaiisd  nearthe  mouth  of  &fi  /Von- 
eisco  Bay^  /,  John  C  Frimoml,  Governor  of 
Qdifomia^  and  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  afore- 
saicl^  hereby  oblige  myself  as  the  legal  represen- 
tative of  the  United  Stettes^and  my  successors 
in  office^  to  f>ay  the  said  Pnuicis  Temple,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  9^,000,  to  be  paid 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  receipt 
of  funds  from  the  United  States,  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hantL  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Territory  of  California 
to  be  affhcedf  at  Ciudad  de  los  AngJeSy  the 
eapitalqf  California,  this  2d  day  if  March, 
A.  D.  1847.-%Wbi  a  FrimanL' " 

And  of  this  specification,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
rest,  two  down  in  number,  Fremont  was  duly 
found  guilty  by  a  mi^ri^  of  the  court.  Now 
this  case  of  mutiny  oonsisted  in  this:  That 
there  being  an  island  of  solid  ro^  of  some 
hundred  acres  extent,  in  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay,  formed  by  nature  to  command 
the  bay,  and  on  which  the  United  States  are 
now  constructing  forts  and  a  light4iouse  to  cost 
millions,  iriuch  island  had  been  granted  to  a 
British  sul^eet  and  was  about  to  be  sold  to  a 
French  solgeet,  Colonel  Fremont  bought  it  fbr 
tiie  United  States,  sul^ject  to  their  ralifiea- 
tion  in  paying  the  purchase  money :  all  which 


appears  upon  tiiefooe  of  the  papers.  Upoathis 
transaction  (as  upon  all  the  other  speoflcitiQos) 
the  migority  of  the  court  found  the  aeeoeed 
guilty  of  "nmtiny,"  the  appropriate  pnniriimpnt 
for  which  is  death ;  but  the  sentence  wis  mod- 
erated down  to  dismission  firam  the  serrioe. 
The  Presidc&t  disi^yproTed  the  ahsurd  taSa^ 
(seren  of  them)  undw  the  mutiny  diai)^  bat 
i^iproyed  the  finding  and  sentence  oo  inferior 
charges;  and  offered  a  pardon  to  Frbaont: 
which  he  soomfbUyreAised.  Since  tfaea  the  ^* 
emment  has  taken  possession  of  that  inhnd  by 
militaiy  fbroe,  without  paying  any  thiog  for  it; 
Fremont  hariqg  taken  the  purchase  on  his  ova 
account  ance  his  oonyietion  for  "  matin j"  is 
baring  purchased  it  fbr  the  goremment— a  ooa- 
Tiction  about  equal  to  what  it  would  hare  beca 
on  a  specification  for  witdicraft  herHT,  or 


^  flat  burglary."  And  now  annual  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  fbrts  and  the  light-hoiiBe  opoa 
it,  under  the  name  of  Akatras,  or  Los  Aka- 
traaes  that  is  to  say,  Pdican  Island ;  so  cdled 
from  being  the  resort  of  those  sea  birds. 

Justice  to  the  dead  requires  it  to  be  told  that 
these  chaiges,  so  preposterously  wicked,  vere 
not  the  woric  of  General  Kearney,  but  had  ben 
altered  from  his.  At  page  64  of  the  parted 
record,  and  not  in  answer  to  any  quesUoo  oa 
that  point,  but  simply  to  place  himself  right  be- 
fore the  court,  and  the  countryi  General  Kcar- 
ney.swore  in  these  words^  and  signed  then: 
^  The  t^arges  upon  which  Chhnel  Fir^wmtit 
now  ctrraigned,  are  not  my  charges,  I  prtf er- 
red a  single  charge  against  LieutentaU<ol(jnd 
fVimont.  TTkese  charges,  mpom  ^Mck  ke  it 
now  arraigned^  have  been  changed  from 
muie.*'  The  change  was  from  one  diarge  to  thnt 
and  from  one  or  a  few  specificatioiis  totwodosn 
— ^whereof  this  island  purdiase  is  a  cfaancteristk 
spedmen.  No  person  has  ever  a^nowledged  the 
authorship  of  the  change,  but  the  coition  to  the 
charges  (page  4  of  the  record)  declares  them  to 
have  been  pieifeiied  by  order  of  the  War  De* 
partment  The  caption  nms  thus:  *'C%arg(t 
against  Lieutenant-colonel  FYemont,  of  the 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  United  Statm 
army,  preferred  against  him  by  &rder  of  tke 
War  Department,  on  information  efSn^i^ 
general  Kearney,'"  The  War  Depaitmrat  it 
that  time,  was  TTiIliam  L.  Biaicj,  Esq.;  in  «»- 
sequence  of  which  Senator  Benton,  chaima 
fbr  twentyyears  of  the  Senate^  uuiMitiee  ca 
MiUtary  Afiira,  ivfbsed  to  lOMiD  say  k»«<r  «< 
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the  head  of  thftt  oonuniitee^  because  lie  would 
not  hold  a  place  which  would  pat  hnn  in  com- 
mnnicatioii  with  that  department. 

The  graramen  of  the  charge  was,  that  Fre- 
mont had  mutinied  because  Kearney  would  not 
appoint  him  goremor  of  California  |  and  the 
answer  to  that  was^  that  Oommodore  Stockton, 
acting  under  fbll  authority  fh)m  the  President, 
had  already  appointed  him  to  that  place  before 
Kearney  left  Santa  F6  for  New  Mexico:  and 
the  proof  was  ample,  clear,  and  pointed  to  that 
effect :  but  more  has  since  been  found,  and  of  a 
kind  to  be  noticed  by  a  court  of  West  Point 
ofSccrs^  as  it  comes  from  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution.   It  so  happens  that  two  of  General 
Kearney's  officers  (Captain  Johnston,  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the 
Topographical  corps),  both  kept  journals  of  the 
expedition,  which  haye  since  been  published, 
and  that  both  these  journals  contain  the  same 
proof— one  by  a  plain  and  natural  statement — 
the  other  by  an  unnatural  suppression  which 
betrays  the  same  knowledge.    The  journal  of 
Captain  Johnston,  of  the  first  dragoons,  under 
the  date  of  October  6tb,  1846,  contains  this 
entry: 

^  Marched  at  9,  after  haying  mat  trouble  in 
getting  some  ox  carts  firom  tro  Mexicans :  after 
marching  about  three  miles  we  met  Kit  Carson, 
direct  on  express  from  Ci^ifomia,  with  a  mul 
of  public  letters  for  Washington.  He  informs 
US  that  Colonel  Frtaont  is  probably  civil  and 
military  gOTcmor  of  California,  and  that  about 
forty  days  since.  Commodore  Stodcton  with  the 
naral  forces,  and  Colonel  Fremont,  acting  in 
concert,  commenced  to  reyolutionize  that  coun- 
try, and  place  it  under  the  American  flag :  that 
in  about  ten  days  this  was  done,  and  Carson 
haying  receiyed  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was 
despatched  across  the  country  by  the  GiliL  with 
a  party  to  carry  the  maiL  Tne  general  told 
hhn  that  he  had  just  passed  oyer  the  country 
which  we  were  to  trayerse,  and  he  wanted  him 
to  go  back  with  him  as  a  guide :  he  replied  that 
be  had  pledged  himself  to  go  to  Washington, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  not  fulfilling  his 
promise.  The  general  told  him  he  woidd  re- 
lieye  him  of  all  responsibility,  and  place  the 
mail  iu  the  hands  of  a  safe  person  to  cany  it 
on.  He  finally  consented,  and  turned  his  nice 
towards  the  West  again,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
•ye  of  entering  the  settlements,  after  his  arduous 
trip,  and  when  he  had  set  his  hopes  on  seeing 
his  family.  It  requires  a  braye  man  to  give  up 
his  private  feelings  thus  for  the  puji)lic  gOMl ;  but 
Carson  is  one :  such  honor  to  his  name  for  it." 

This  is  a  natural  and  straightforward  aooount 


of  this  meeting  with  Caanpon,  and  of  die  informa- 
tion he  gave,  tiiat  California  was  conquei«d  by 
Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  the  latter  governor 
of  it;  and  the  journal  goes  on  to  show  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  information^  Qeneral  Kear- 
ney tmrned  back  the  body  of  his  command,  and 
went  on  with  an  escort  only  of  one  hundred 
dragoons.    Lieutenant  Emory's  Journal  of  the 
same  date  opens  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  some 
teams  from  the  Mexicans,  and  then  branches 
off  into  a  dissertation  upon  peonage,  and  winds 
up  the  day  with  saying :  **  Came  into  camp 
IcUCj  and  found  Carson  with  an  earprese  from 
Calif omia^  hearing  intelligence  that  the  coun^ 
try  had  surrendered  toithout.a  blav,  and  that 
the  American  flag  floated  in  every  part/^ 
This  is  a  lame  account,  not  telling  to  whom  the 
oo^try  had  surrendered,  eschewing  aU  mention 
of  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  that  governorship 
which  afterwards  became  the  point  in  the  court- 
martial  trial.     The  next  day's  journal  opens 
vrith  Carson's  news,  equally  lame  at  the  same 
point,  and  redundant  in  telling  something  in 
New  Mexico,  under  date  of  Oct.  7th,  1846, 
which  took  place  the  next  year  in  old  Mexico, 
thns :  ^  Yesterday^s  news  caused  some  changes 
in  our  camp :  one  hundred  dragoons,  officered, 
^c,  formed  the  party  for  California.    Major 
Sumner,  with  the  dragoons,  was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  steps?^    Here  the  news  brought  by 
Carson  is  again  referred  to,  and  the  consequence 
of  receiving  it  is  stated  \  but  still  no  mention 
of  Fr^ont  and  Stockton,  and  that  governor- 
ship, the  question  of  which  became  the  whole 
point  in  the  next  year's  trial  for  mutiny.    But 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  his 
presence  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  foresight 
into  what  took  place  afterwards  and  fkr  from 
him— exhibited  thus  in  the  journal:   ^ Many 
friends  here  parted  that  were  never  to  meet 
again:  some  fell  in  Calif omia,  some  in  New 
Mexico,  and  some  at  Cerro  Crordo,^   Now,  no 
United  States  troops  fell  in  New  Mexico  until 
after  Lieutenant  Emory  left  there,  nor  in  Cali- 
fornia until  he  got  there,  nor  at  Cerro  Gordo 
until  April  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was  in 
California,  and  could  not  know  it  until  after  Fre- 
mont was  fixed  upon  to  be  arrested  for  that 
mutiny  of  which  the  governorship  was  th« 
point.    It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  this  part 
of  the  journal  was  altered  neariy  a  year  after  H 
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purports  to  have  been  written,  and  after  Hie 
irrest  of  Fremont  had  been  reaolTed  upon;  axid 
80,  while  absolutely  proTing  an  alteration  of 
the  journal,  explains  the  onussion  of  all  mention 
of  all  reference  to  the  goTemorship,  the  ]g;ttor- 
ing  of  which  was  abeolntely  essential  to  the  in- 
stitution €i  the  charge  of  mutiny.— Long  after- 
wards, and  without  knowing  a  word  <^  what 
Oaptain  Johnston  had  written,  or  Lieutenant 
Emory  had  suppressed,  Carson  gave  his  own 
statement  of  that  meeting  with  General  Kear- 
ney, the  identity  of  which  with  the  statement 
of  Captain  Johnston,  is  the  identity  of  truth 
with  itselfl    Thus : 

''I  met  General  Kearney,  with  his  troops,  on 

the  6th  of  October,  about  miles  below 

Santa  F^.    I  had  heard  of  their  coming,  and 
when  I  met  them,  the  first  thinff  I  told  them 
was  that  they  were  '  too  late ' — that  California 
was  conquered,  and  the  United  States  flas  raised 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.    But  General  Kear- 
ney said  he  would  eo  on,  and  said  something 
about  going  to  establish  a  dvil  government.    I 
told  him  a  dvil  gOTemment  was  already  estab- 
lished, and  Colonel  Fremont  appointed  governor, 
to  commence  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  the 
north,  some  time  in  that  rery  month  (October). 
General  Kearney  said  that  made  no  difference- 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
he  would  make  him  ^vemor  himself.    He  be- 
gan from  the  first  to  msist  on  my  turning  back 
to  guide  him  into  California.   I  told  him  I  could 
not  turn  back — that  I  had  pledged  myself  to 
Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Fremont  to 
take  their  despatches  through  to  Washington 
City,  and  to  return  with  despatches  as  fif  as 
New  Mexico,  where  my  family  lived,  and  to 
carry  them  all  the  vray  back  if  I  did  not  find 
some  one  at  Santa  F6  that  I  could  trust  as  well 
as  I  could  myself— that  I  had  promised  them  I 
would  reach  Washington  in  sixty  days,  and  that 
they  should  haye  return  despatches  from  the 
goremment  in  120  da^    I  md  performed  so 
much  of  the  ioumey  m  the  appointed  time,  and 
in  doing  so  had  already  worn  .out  and  killed 
thirty-four  mules — that  Stockton  and  Fremont 
had  giyen  me  letters  of  credit  to  persons  on  the 
war  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  anunals  I  needed, 
and  all  the  supplies  to  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  back  in  120  days ;  and  that  I  was 
pledged  to  them,  and  could  not  disappoint  them ; 
and  besides,  that  I  was  under  more  obligations 
to  Colonel  Fremont  than  to  any  other  man 
alive.    General  Kearney  vrould  not  hear  of  any 
such  thing  as  my  going  on.    He  told  me  he 
was  a  fiiend  to  Colonel  Fr6mont  and  Colonel 
Benton,  and  all  the  ^^i^i  and  would  send  on 
the  despatches  by  Mr.  Fitspatrick,  who  had 
been  with  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  exploring 
party,  and  was  a  good  fiiend  to  him,  and  would 


take  the  despatohes  throogfa,  and  bring  bade 
despatches  as  qoick  as  I  eoSd.  When  hecouM 
not  persuade  me  to  turn  bade,  he  then  told  me 
that  ne  had  a  right  to  make  me  go  with  him, 
and  insisted  on  his  right ;  and  I  did  not  con- 
sent to  turn  bade  till  &  had  made  me  believe 
that  he  had  a  rig^t  to  order  me ;  and  then,  as 
Mr.  Fitspatrick  was  going  on  with  the  dcspatoies 
and  (General  Kearney  seemed  to  be  such  a  good 
friend  of  the  colonel's,  I  let  him  take  me  back ; 
and  I  guided  him  through,  but  went  with  great 
hesitation,  and  had  preparod  every  thing  to  es- 
cape the  ni^t  before  they  started,  anl  made 
known  my  intention  to  Maxwell,  who  urged  me 
not  to  do  so.  More  than  twen^  times  on  the 
road.  General  Kearney  told  me  about  his  being 
a  firiend  of  Colonel  Benton  and  Cokmri  Fr^ 
mont,  and  all  their  fiumily,  and  that  he  intended 
to  make  Colonel  Fremont  the  goremor  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  all  this  of  lus  own  accord,  as  we 
were  travelling  along,  or  in  camp,  and  without 
my  saying  a  word  to  nim  about  it.  I  say,  more 
turn  twenty  times,  for  I  cannot  remember  how 
many  times,  it  was  such  a  common  thing  for 
him  to  talk  about  if 

Such  vras  the  statement  d  Mr.  Gaiwm,  made 
to  Senator  Benton ;  and  who,  although  rejected 
for  a  lieatenanoy  in  the  United  States  army  be- 
cause he  did  not  enter  it  through  the  gate  of  the 
military  academy,  is  a  man  whose  word  vrill 
stand  wherever  he  is  known,  and  who  is  at  the 
head,  as  a  guide,  of  the  prindpal  militaiy  soo- 
cesses  in  New  Mexico.  But  why  bac^  bis 
word  ?  The  very  deq>atches  he  was  carrying 
couTeyed  to  the  government  the  same  infivma- 
tion  that  he  gave  to  General  Kearney,  to  wit, 
that  Califomia  was  conquered  and  Frteioiit  to 
be  gOTemor.  That  information  was  commnni- 
cated  to  Congress  by  the  Presidrnt^  and  also 
sworn  to  by  Commodore  Stodcton  befora  the 
courtrmartial :  but  without  any  effect  i^on  tke 
majori^  of  the  members. 

Colonel  Fremont  was  found  guilty  of  all  the 
diaiges,  and  all  the  spedficationB ;  and  in  the 
secrecy  whidi  hides  the  proceedings  of  courts- 
martial,  it  cannot  be  told  how,  or  whether  the 
members  diyided  in  their  opuuons ;  batdreon- 
stances  always  leak  out  to  authorise  the  InvS'^ 
tion  of  an  opinion,  and  aooording  to  these  kak- 
lugs,  on  this  occasion  four  members  of  theeoort 
were  against  the  conyiction :  to  wit, 
general  Brooke^  Pieaidflnt; 
Hunt;  Lieutenant-oolonel  Taylor,  brvdier  of 
the  afterwards  Preddent ;  and  Mi^r  Baker,  of 
the  Ordnance.  The  proceedings  required  to  be 
approved,  or  disapproved,  by  tiie  Pifiilsnt; 
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and  be,  although  no  military  mau^  was  a  ndonal 
man,  and  common  reason  told  hhn  there  was  no 
mutiny  in  the  case.  He  therefore  disapprored 
that  finding,  and  approyed  the  rest^  saying: 

**  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  record,  I  am  not 
satined  that  the  facts  proved  in  this  case  con- 
Btttate  the  military  crime  of  '  mutiny.'  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  second  and  third  chaiges  are 
anstained  by  the  prooij  and  that  the  conyiction 
upon  these  charges  warrants  the  sentence  of 
the  court  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  there- 
foe  approred ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  pe- 
odiar  circumstances  of  the  case— of  the  previous 
meritorious  and  yaloable  services  of  Lieutenant- 
ookmel  Fremont,  and  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  the  coui^  to  the 
demency  of  the  President^  the  sentence  of  dis- 
missal from  the  service  is  remitted.  Lieutenant- 
<x>L  Fremont  will  accordingly  be  released  from 
arrest  will  resume  his  sword  and  report  for 
doty."    (Dated,  February  17, 1848.) 

Upon  the  instant  of  receiving  this  order, 
IVftmont  addressed  to  the  acyutant-general  this 
note: 

''I  have  this  moment  received  the  general 
order,  No.  7  (dated  the  17th  instant),  making 
known  to  me  the  final  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  before  which  I  have  been 
tried;  and  hereby  send  in  my  resignation  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  uie  United 
States.  In  doing  this  I  take  the  occasion  to 
say,  that  my  reason  for  resigning  is,  that  I  do 
not  feel  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
deserve  the  finding  of  the  court;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  I  cannot^  by  aooeptmg  the 
clemency  of  the  President^  admit  the  justice  of 
the  decuion  against  me." 

General  Kearney  had  two  misfortunes  in  this 
coort-martial  affair :  he  had  to  appear  Iu9  prose- 
cutor of  charges  which  he  swore  before  the 
court  were  not  his :  and  he  had  been  attended 
by  West  Point  officers  envious  and  jealous  of 
Fremont,  and  the  clandestine  sources  of  poison- 
ous publications  against  him,  which  inflamed 
animosities,  and  left  the  heats  which  they  en- 
gendered to  settle  upon  the  head  of  General 
Kearney,  liajor  Cooke  and  Lieutenant  Emory 
were  the  chief  springs  of  these  publications,  and 
as  sudi  were  questioned  before  the  court,  but 
shielded  from  open  detection  by  the  secret  de- 
cisions of  the  majority  of  the  members. 

The  secret  proceedings  of  courts-martial  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Such  proceedings  should  be  as  open  and  public 
as  any  other,  and  all  parties  left  to  the  respon- 
nbili^  which  publicity  involves. 


CHAPTEB    CLXXVII. 

FBEMONTB  FOXtBTH  EXPEDITION,  AND  GREAT 
DISABTEB  IN  THE  SNOWS  AT  THE  HEAD  OF 
THE  BIO  GRANDE  DEL  NORTE:  SUBSEQUENT 
DISCOVERT  OF  THE  PASS  HE  SOUGHT. 

No  sooner  freed  from  the  army,  than  Fremont 
set  out  upon  a  fourth  expedition  to  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent^  now  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  be  conducted  during  the  winter, 
and  upon  a  new  line  of  exploration.  His  views 
were  practical  as  well  as  scientific,  and  tending 
to  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
as  weU  as  the  enlargement  of  geographical 
knowledge.  He  took  the  winter  for  his  time,  as 
that  was  the  season  in  which  to  see  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  route ;  and  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  for  his  line,  as  it  was  the  line 
of  the  centre,  and  one  not  yet  explored,  and  al- 
ways embraced  in  his  plan  of  discovery.  The 
mountain  men  had  informed  him  that  there  was 
a  good  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Del  Norte.  Be- 
sides other  dangers  and  hardships,  he  had  the 
war  ground  of  the  Utahs,  Apaches,  Navahoes, 
and  other  formidable  tribes  to  pass  through, 
then  all  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  United 
States,  and  ready  to  prey  upon  any  party  of 
whites;  but  33  of  his  old  companions,  120 
picked  mules,  fine  rifles— experience,  vigilance 
and  courage — were  his  reliance ;  and  a  trusted 
security  against  all  evil.  Arrived  at  the  Pueblot 
on  the  Upper  Arkansas,  the  last  of  November, 
at  the  base  of  the  first  sierra  to  be  crossed, 
luminous  with  snow  and  stem  in  their  dominat- 
ing look,  he  dismounted  his  whole  company, 
took  to  their  feet,  and  wading  waist-deep  in  the 
vast  unbroken  snow  field,  arrived  on  the  other 
side  in  the  beautifiil  valley  of  San  Luis  ;  but  still 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  chun 
which  divided  the  waters  which  ran  east  and 
west  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  At  the 
head  of  that  valley  was  the  pass,  described  to 
him  by  the  old  hunters.  With  his  glasses  he 
could  see  the  depression  in  the  mountun  which 
marked  its  place.  He  had  taken  a  local  guide 
fiom  the  Pueblo  San  Carlos  to  lead  him  to  that 
pass.  But  this  precaution  for  safety  was  the 
passport  to  disaster.  He  was  behind,  with  his 
faithiful  draughtsman,  Preuss,  when  he  saw  his 
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gaide  leading  off  the  companf  towards  a 
mass  of  mountaiDB  to  the  left:  he  rode  up  and 
stopped  them,  remonstrated  with  the  guide  for 
two  hours ;  and  then  yielded  to  his  positire  as- 
sertion that  the  pass  was  there.  The  company 
entered  a  tortuous  goige,  following  a  yalley 
through  which  ran  a  head  stream  of  the  great 
riyer  Del  Norte.  Finally  they  came  to  where 
the  ascent  was  to  hegin,  and  the  summit  range 
crossed.  The  snow  was  deep,  the  cold  intense, 
the  acclivity  steep^  and  the  huge  rocks  project- 
ing^ The  ascent  was  commenced  in  the  morn- 
ing, struggled  with  during  the  day,  an  elevation 
reached  at  which  vegetation  (wood)  ceased,  and 
the  sununit  in  view,  when,  buried  in  snow,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  freezing  with  cold,  and  in- 
capable of  further  exertion,  the  order  was  given 
to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  vc^tation  where 
wood  would  afford  fire  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  With  great  care  the  animals  were  saved 
from  freezing,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  the 
camp,  after  a  daybreak  break&st,  were  in  mo- 
tion for  the  ascent.  Precautions  had  been  taken 
to  make  it  more  practicable.  Mauls,  prepared 
during  the  night,  were  carried  by  the  foremost 
division  to  beat  down  a  road  in  the  snow.  Men 
went  forward  by  relieves.  Mules  and  baggage 
followed  in  long  single  file  in  the  track  made  in 
the  snow.  The  mountain  was  scaled:  the 
region  of  perpetual  congelation  was  entered.  It 
was  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  a  place  where 
the  summer  solstice  brought  no  life  to  v^ta- 
tion — no  thaw  to  congelation.  The  summit  of 
the  sierra  was  bare  of  every  thing  but  snow,  ice 
and  rocks.  It  was  no  place  to  halt  Pushing 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  reach  the 
wood  three  miles  distant,  a  new  and  awful  dan- 
ger presented  itself:  a  snow  storm  raging,  the 
freezing  winds  beating  upon  the  exposed  cara- 
van, the  snow  become  too  deep  for  the  mules  to 
move  in,  and  the  cold  beyond  the  endurance  of 
animal  life.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
mules,  huddling  together  from  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  from  each  other's  heat  and 
shelter,  froze  stiff  as  they  stood,  and  fell  over 
like  blocks,  to  become  hillocks  of  snow.  Leav- 
ing all  behind,  and  the  men's  lives  only  to  be 
saved,  the  discomfited  and  freezing  party 
scrambled  back,  recrossing  the  summit,  and 
finding  under  the  lee  of  the  mountain  some 
shelter  firom  the  driving  storm,  and  in  the 


wood  that  was  reached  the  means  of  makiqg 
fires. 

The  men's  lives  were  now  saved,  but  deiti* 
tute  of  every  thing,  only  a  renmant  of  pitnri- 
sions,  and  not  even  the  resource  of  the  dead 
mules  which  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
summit;  and  the  distance  computed  at  ten  dt^ 
of  their  travel  to  the  nearest  New  Mezicu  set- 
tlement The  guide,  and  three  picked  men, 
were  despatched  thither  for  some  suppliei,  lod 
twen^  days  fixed  for  their  return.  Whentiiey 
had  been  gone  sixteen  days,  Fremont,  |iRjed 
upon  by  anxiety  and  misgiving,  set  off  tfter 
them,  on  foot,  snow  to  the  waist,  blankets  ind 
some  morsels  of  food  on  the  back:  the  bnm 
Gk>dey,  his  dran^tsman  Prenss,  and  a  ^thfol 
servant,  his  only  company.  When  out  sixdayt 
he  came  upon  the  camp  of  his  guide,  statioDirf 
and  apparently  without  plan  or  obfect,  and  the 
men  haggard,  wild  and  emaciated.  Not  seeing 
King,  the  prmdpal  one  of  the  company,  and  oa 
whom  he  relied,  he  asked  for  him.  They  pointed 
to  an  older  camp^  a  little  way  ofL  Going  then  be 
found  the  man  dead,  and  partly  devoured.  He 
had  died  of  exhaustion,  of  fii^tigne,  and  hie  conh 
rades  fed  upon  him.  Gathering  up  these  three 
survivors,  Fremont  resumed  his  journey,  and 
had  not  gone  fiur  befbre  he  fell  <m  agns  of  In- 
dians— ^two  lodges,  implying  15  or  20  men,  tad 
some  40  or  50  horses— aU  recently  passed  elong. 
At  another  time  this  would  have  he&i  aaalinB, 
one  of  his  lean  being  that  of  falling  in  with  a 
war  party.  He  knew  not  what  In&u  they 
were,  but  all  were  hostile  in  that  quarter,  ind 
evasion  the  only  security  against  them.  To 
avoid  their  course  was  his  obvious  resooroe:  oo 
the  contrary,  he  foUowed  it !  for  such  vafi  the 
desperation  of  his  situation  that  even  a  cheqgt 
of  danger  had  an  attraction.  Pursuing  the  tiail 
down  the  Del  Norte,  then  fttnen  solid  ofer,ind 
near  the  place  where  Pike  encamped  in  the  win- 
ter of  1807-'8,  they  saw  an  Indian  behind  his 
party,stopped  to  get  water  from  an  air  hole.  He 
was  cantbusly  approached,  ditiumvented,  ind 
taken.  Fremont  told  his  name :  theyoini«inaB, 
for  he  was  quite  young,  started,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  the  Fremont  that  had  excfaaqged  presenH 
with  the  chief  of  the  Utahs  at  Las  V^gy  de 
Santa  Clara  three  years  before  ?  He  wae  «- 
swercd,ye8.  Then,  said  the  young  man,  we  «• 
IfHends:  that  chiefwasmyfiaher,andIreffleDk- 
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ber  7011.  The  inddent  was  romantic,  Imt  it 
did  not  stop  there.  Thou^  on,  a  war  inroad 
upon  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  the  joong 
chief  hecame  his  goide,  let  him  have  four  horses, 
oonducted  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  set- 
tlements, and  then  took  his  leave,  to  resome  his 
scheme  of  depredation  upon  the  frontier. 

Fremont's  partj  reached  Taoa^  was  sheltered 
in  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Carson— obtained 
the  supplies  needed-rsent  them  back  by  the 
biaTe  Godej,  who  was  in  time  to  save  two- 
tlurds  of  the  party,  finding  the  other  third  dead 
along  the  road,  scattered  at  intervals  as  each  had 
simk  exhausted  and  frozen,  or  half  burnt  in  the 
fire  which  had  been  kindled  for  them  to  die  by. 
The  survivors  were  brought  in  by  Godey,  some 
crippled  with  frozen  feet.  Fremont  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  which  tries  the  soul — ^which 
niakes  the  issue  between  despair  and  heroism — 
and  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  sink  under  fate, 
or  to  rise  above  it  His  whole  outfit  was  gone : 
his  valiant  mountain  men  were  one-third  dead, 
many  crippled:  he  was  penniless,  and  in  a 
strange  place.  He  resolved  to  go  forward — 
nuUa  vestigia  retroraum :  to  raise  another  out- 
fit, and  turn  the  mountains  by  the  Gila.  In  a 
6w  days  it  was  all  done — ^men,  horses,  arms, 
prorisiona — all  acquired ;  and  the  expedition  re- 
sumed. But  it  was  no  longer  the  tried  band  of 
mountain  men  on  whose  vigilance,  sldll  and 
ooorage  he  could  rely  to  make  their  way 
through  hostile  tribes.  They  were  new  men, 
and  to  avoid  danger,  not  to  overcome  it,  was 
his  resource.  The  Navahoee  and  Apaches  had 
to  be  passed,  and  eluded — ^a  thing  difficult  to  be 
done,  as  his  party  of  thirty  men  and  double  as 
many  horses  would  make  a  trail,  easy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  snow,  though  not  deep.  He  took 
an  unfirequented  course,  and  relied  upon  the 
secrecy  and  celerity  of  his  movements.  The 
fourth  night  on  the  dangerous  ground  the 
horses,  picketed  without  the  camp,  gave  signs 
of  alarm:  they  were  brought  within,  the  square 
of  fires,  and  the  men  put  on  the  alert  Pay- 
break  came  without  visible  danger.  The  camp 
moved  off:  a  man  lagged  a  little  behind,  con- 
trary to  injunctions :  the  crack  of  some  rifies 
fient  him  running  up.  It  was  then  clear  that 
they  were  discovered,  and  a  party  hovering 
roond  them.  Two  Indians  were  seen  ahead: 
they  might  be  a  decoy,  or  a  watch,  to  keep  the 
party  in  view  until  the  neighboring  warriors 
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could  come  in.  Evasion  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble :  fighting  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
whole  hostfle  country  was  ahead,  and  narrow 
defiles  to  be  passed  in  the  mountains.  All  de- 
pended upon  the  address  of  the  commander. 
Relying  upon  his  ascendant  over  the  savage 
mind,  Fremont  took  his  interpreter,  and  went 
to  the  two  Indians.  Godey  said  he  should  not 
go  alone,  and  followed.  Approaching  them,  a 
deep  ravine  was  seen  between.  The  Indians 
beckoned  him  to  go  round  by  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  evidently  to  place  that  obstacle  between 
him  and  his  men.  Symptoms  of  fear  or  distrust 
would  mar  his  scheme:  so  he  went  boldly 
round,  accosted  them  confidently,  and  told  his 
name.  They  had  never  heard  it  He  told  them 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed,  not  to  know  thdr 
best  firiend  \  inquired  for  their  tribe,  which  he 
wished  to  see :  and  took  the  whole  air  of  coi^ 
fidenoe  and  friendship.  He  saw  they  were  stag- 
gered. He  then  invited  them  to  go  to  his  camp 
where  the  men  had  halted,  and  take  breakfast 
with  him.  They  said  that  might  be  dangerous 
— ^that  they  had  shot  at  one  of  his  men  that 
morning,  and  might  have  killed  him,  and  now 
be  punished  for  it  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
their  hurting  his  men,  charmed  them  into  the 
camp^  where  they  ate,  and  smoked,  and  told 
their  secret^  and  became  messengers  to  lead 
their  tribe  in  one  direction,  while  Fremont  and 
his  men  escaped  by  another ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pedition went  through  without  loss,  and  with- 
out molestation.  A  subsequent  winter  expedi- 
tion completed  the  design  of  this  one,  so  dis- 
astrously frustrated  by  the  mistake  of  a  guide. 
Fr^ont  went  out  again  upon  his  own  expense 
-^went  to  the  spot  where  the  guide  had  gone 
astray—followed  the  course  described  by  the 
mountain  men— and  found  safe  and  easy  passes 
all  the  way  to  California,  through  a  good  coast' 
try,  and  upon  the  straight  line  of  38  and  39  de- 
grees. It  is  the  route  for  the  Central  Padfie 
Railroad,  which  the  structure  of  the  country 
invites,  and  eveiy  national  consideration  de- 
mands. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXVIII. 

PSESmSNTIAL  EUSCTION. 

Party  oonTentioxis  for  the  nominatton  of  presi- 
dential  candidates,  had  now  become  an  institn- 
tion.  and  a  power  in  the  government ;  and,  bo 
fitr  as  the  party  was  concerned,  the  nomination 
was  the  election.  No  experience  of  the  eyils  of 
this  new  power  had  yet  checked  its  sway,  and 
all  parties  (for  three  of  them  now  appeared  in 
the  political  field)  went  into  that  mode  of  de- 
termining the  election  for  themselves.  The 
democratic  convention  met,  as  heretofore,  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended  by  members  of  Congress, 
and  persons  holding  office  under  the  federal 
government,  who  would  be  excluded  by  the 
constitution  from  the  place  of  electors,  but  who 
became  more  than  electors,  having  virtually  su- 
preme power  over  the  selection  of  the  President, 
as  well  as  his  election,  so  fiur  as  the  party  was 
concerned.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted, 
and  that  put  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority,  and  of  the  trained  intriguers. 
Every  State  was  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  whole 
number  of  its  electoral  votes,  although  it  was 
well  known,  now  as  heretofore,  that  there  were 
many  of  them  which  could  not  give  a  democratic 
electoral  vote  at  tbe  election.  The  State  of  New 
York  was  excluded  from  voting.  Two  sets  of 
delegates  appeared  from  that  State,  each  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  true  democracy :  the  con- 
vention settled  the  question  by  excluding  both 
sets :  and  in  that  exclusion  all  the  States  which 
were  confessedly  unable  to  give  a  democratic 
vote,  were  allowed  to  vote  $. and  most  of  them 
voted  for  the  exdusion*  Massachusetts,  which 
had  never  given  a  democratic  vote,  now  gave 
twelve  votes ;  and  they  were  for  the  exclusion 
of  New  York,  which  had  voted  democratically 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  whose  vote 
often  decided  the  fitte  of  the  election.  The  vote 
for  the  exclusion  was  157  to  95 :  and  in  this 
collateral  vote,  as  well  as  in  the  main  one,  the 
delegates  generally  voted  according  to  their  own 
will,  without  any  regard  to  the  people ;  and  that 
irt^  with  the  most  active  and  managing,  was 
simply  to  produce  a  nomination  which  would 


be  most  fiivorable  to  themedves  in  the  prea 
dential  distribution  of  offices.    After  four  days 
woric  a  nomination  was  produced.    Mr.  Lewii 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  for  President:  Creneial  Wm. 
0.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Yioe-PresideDt  The 
construction  of  the  platform,  or  party  pofitkal 
creed  for  the  campaign,  was  next  entovd  upOB, 
and  one  was  produced,  interminably  k»g  md 
long  since  forgotten.    The  value  of  ill  sndi 
constructions  may  be  se«n  in  compariag  whit 
vras  then  adopted,  or  rejected  as  potitial  test, 
with  what  has  once  been  equally  rgcdcd  or 
adopted  for  the  same  pnrpoee.    For  ezmila: 
the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty,  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territona 
to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themsehe^ 
was  then  repudiated,  and  by  a  vote  virtoallj 
unanimous:  it  is  since  adopted  by  a  vote  eqoiDy 
unanimous.   Mr.  Yancy,  of  Alabama,  submitted 
this  resolution,  as  an  article  of  democratic  ^tk 
to  be  inserted  in  the  creed ;  to  wit :  ^  That  the 
doctrine  of  non-itUerference  with  the  rights  (f 
property  of  any  portion  of  this  coitfederatvm^be 
it  in  the  Slates  or  in  the  Territories,  by  any  ether 
than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  isthetrm 
republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  bodyJ' 
This  article  of  faith  was  rejected ;  246  agahot 
36 :  so  that,  up  to  the  month  of  liay,  in  the  year 
1848,  s^[uatter  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  to  determine  the  qoes- 
tion  of  slavery  for  themselves,  was  rejected  and 
ignored  by  the  democratic  party. 

The  whig  nominating  convention  BKt  ia 
Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  seieeted 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  MiUard  FiSmoie, 
Esq.,  for  their  candidates.  On  their  fint  bsl- 
loting,  the  finally  successful  candidates  laded 
much  of  having  the  requisite  number  of  toIbb^ 
there  bemg  22  for  Mr.  Webster,  43  for  Geoenl 
Scott,  97  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  111  for  Geneial  Tkf- 
lor.  Eventually  G^eral  Taylor  received  the 
requisite  majority,  171 — ^makh^  his  gains  froia 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  vote  was  rednoed 
to  32.  The  nomination  of  General  Tiylbr  was 
avowedly  made  on  the  calculation  of  anib- 
bility--setting  aside  both  Mr.  day  aod  Jfr. 
Webster,  in  fovor  of  the  military  popularity  cf 
Buena  Vista,  Monterey,  Palo  Alto,  and  R 
de  la  Palma.  In  one  respect  the  whii 
tion  was  more  democratie  than  that  of  the  de- 
mocracy :  it  acted  on  the  princq^  of  the  ma- 
jority to  govern. 
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But  there  mm  a  third  oonventiQn,  growing  out 
of  tho  lejection  of  the  Van  Buren  democratic 
delegates  at  tho  Baltimore  democratic  con- 
TentioQ — for  the  exclusjon,  though  ostensibly 
against  both,  was  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  them — 
which  met  first  at  Utica,  and  afterwards  at 
Bofialo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (son  of  the  kte  John 
Qnincy  Adams),  for  Vice-President  This  con- 
tention also  erected  its  platform,  its  distinctive 
ftatore  being  an  opposition  to  slave  institations, 
and  a  desire  to  abolish,  or  restrain  slavery  wher^ 
ever  it  constitutionally  could  be  done.  Three 
principles  were  laid  down :  First,  That  it  was  |he 
du^  of  the  federal  government  to  abolish  sla- 
very wherever  it  could  constitutionally  be  done. 
Second,  That  the  States  within  which  slavery 
existed  had  the  sole  right  to  interfere  with  it. 
Thirdly,  That  Congress  alone  can  prevent  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  By  the 
first  of  these  principles  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  by  the  second,  to  let  it  slone  in  the 
States ;  by  the  third,  to  restrain  and  prevent  it 
in  the  territories  then  free ;  the  dogma  of 
squatter  sovereignty  being  abjured  by  this  lat- 
ter principle.  The  watchwords  of  the  party,  to 
be  inscribed  on  their  banner,  were :  *'  Free 
$M  »— "  Free  speech  "— "  Free  labor  "~«  Free 
men  " — ^from  which  they  incurred  the  appella- 
tion of  Free-soilers.  It  was  an  organization 
entirely  to  be  regretted.  Its  aspect  was  seo- 
tional^ts  foundation  a  single  idea — ^and  its 
tendency,  to  merge  political  principles  in  a 
slavery  contention.  The  Baltimore  democratic 
convention  had  been  dominated  by  the  slavery 
question,  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  question, 
and  not  openly  and  professedly :  but  here  was 
an  organization  resting  prominentiy  on  the  sla- 
very basis.  And  deeming  all  such  organization, 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  question,  as 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  Union,  this  writer,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  some  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates, went  to  New  York,  to  interpose  his 
friendly  olBoes  to  get  the  Free-soil  organization 
abandoned.  The  visit  was  between  the  two 
conventions,  and  before  the  nominations  and 
proceedings  had  become  final :  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  the  nomination,  and  in 
so  doing,  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  political  conduct  in  relation 


to  slavery,  and  espedally  in  what  relates  to  its 
existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  deemec 
this  acceptance  unfortunate  to  a  degree  far  be- 
yond its  influence  upon:  persons  or  parties.  It 
went  to  impair  confidence  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  to  narrow  down  the  basis 
of  party  organization  to  a  single  idea ;  and  that 
idea  not  known  to  our  ancestors  as  an  element 
in  political  organizations.  The  Free-soil  plea 
was,  that  the  Baltimore  democratic  convention 
had  done  the  same ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was, 
that  it  was  a  general  convention  from  all  the 
States,  and  did  not  make  its  slavery  principles 
the  open  test  of  the  election,  while  this  was  a 
segment  of  the  party,  and  openly  rested  on  that 
ground.  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  was  much 
opposed  to  his  own  nomination.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Buffalo  convention  he  said:  "  Yoti  all 
Amoto,  from  my  letter  to  the  Utica  conventiotij 
and  the  confidence  you  repose  in  my  sincerity, 
Jiow  greatly  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  in 
relation  to  myself  were  opposed  to  my  earnest 
wishes,^^  Tet  he  accepted  a  nomination  made 
against  his  earnest  wishes ;  and  although  an- 
other would  have  been  nominated  if  he  had  re- 
fused, yet  no  other  nomination  could  have  given 
such  emphasis  to  the  character  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  done  as  much  harm.  Senator  Henry 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  had  first  been  proposed 
for  Vice-President;  but,  although  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  Buffalo  platform ;  and  didined  the  nomina- 
tion. Of  the  three  parties,  the  whig  party,  so  far 
as  slavery  was  concerned,  acted  most  nationally ; 
they  ignored  the  subject,  and  made  their  nomi- 
nation on  tho  platform  of  the  constitution,  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  their  candidate. 

The  issue  of  the  election  did  not  disappoint 
public  expectation.  The  State  of  New  York 
could  not  be  spared  by  the  democratic  candidate, 
and  it  was  quite  sure  that  the  division  of  the 
party  there  would  depiive  Mr.  Cass  of  the  vote 
of  tiiat  State.  It  did  so :  and  these  36  votes, 
making  a  difference  of  72,  decided  the  election. 
The  vote  was  163  against  127,  being  the  same 
for  the  vice-presidential  candidates  as  for  their 
principals.  The  States  voting  for  General  Tay- 
lor, were:  Massachusetts,  12;  Rhode  Island, 
4 ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  Vermont,  7 ;  New  York,  36 ; 
New  Jersey,  7;  Pennsylvania,  26;  Delaware, 
3 ;  Maryland,  8 ;  North  Carolina,  11 ;  Geot^ia, 
10;  Kentucky,  12;  Tennessee,  13;  Louisiana, 
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6 ;  Florida,  3.  Those  TOtmg  for  Mr.  Cass,  were : 
Maine,  0;  New  Hampshire,  6;  Viigiiua,  17; 
South  CaroUoa,  9;  Ohio,  23;  Mississippi,  6; 
Indiana,  12 ;  Illinois,  9 ;  Alabama,  9 ;  Missoori, 
7 ;  Arkansas,  8 ;  Michigan,  5 ;  Texas,  4 ;  Iowa, 
4 ;  Wisconsin,  4.  The  Free-soil  candidates  re- 
ceiTed  not  a  single  electoral  yote. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  without  its 
moral,  and  its  instruction.  All  the  long  in- 
trigues to  gorem  it,  had  miscarried.  None  of 
the  architects  of  annexation,  or  of  war,  were 
elected.  A  yictorious  general  overshadowed 
them  all ;  and  those  who  had  considered  Texas 
their  own  game^  and  made  it  the  staple  of  inces- 
sant plots  for  five  years,  saw  themselyes  shut 
out  from  that  presidency  which  it  had  been  the 
object  of  so  many  intrigues  to  gain.  Even  the 
slayery  agitation  failed  to  gorem  the  election ; 
and  a  soldier  was  elected,  unknown  to  political 
machinationB,  and  who  had  nerer  eren  voted  at 
an  election. 


OHAPTEB    CLXXIX. 

LAST  MESSAGE  OF  MB.  POLK. 

Thb  message  opened  with  an  encomium  on  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  citiaen  soldiers 
who  volunteered  in  such  numbers  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  fought  ^th  such  skill  and  courage — 
saying  justly: 

''Unlike  what  would  have  occurred  in  any 
other  countiT,  we  were  under  no  necessity  of 
resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions.  On  the 
contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  volunteers 
who  patriotically  tendered  their  services,  that 
the  chief  di£Sculty  was  in  making  selections,  and 
determining  who  should  be  disappointed  and 
compelled  to  remain  at  home.  Our  citizen  sol- 
diers are  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  popula- 
tion oi  any  other  country.  They  are  composed 
indiscriminately  of  all  professions  and  pursuits : 
of  formers,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, mechanics^  and  laoorers ;  and  this, 
not  only  among  the  oflBoers,  but  the  private 
soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Our  dtiien  soldiers  are 
unlike  those  of  any  other  country  in  other  re- 
spects. They  are  armed,  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  youth  up  to  handle  and  use 
fire-arms ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  and  more  newly  settled 
States,  are  expert  marksmen.  They  are  men 
who  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  home  by 
their  good  conduct  in  the  field.   They  are  intel- 


lieent,  and  there  is  an  individaaUty  of  dnncCer 
fraich  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  no  other  anny. 
In  battle,  each  private  man,  as  well  is  every 
officer,  fights  not  only  for  ma  country,  hot  m 
glory  and  distinction  among  his  feUow-dttMDi 
when  he  shall  return  to  ciinl  lifew" 

And  this  was  the  case  in  a  foragn  w,  m 
which  a  march  of  two  thousand  miles  hai  to  Iw 
accomplished  before  the  foe  could  he  retried: 
how  much  more  so  will  it  be  in  de&BBrevir— 
war  to  defend  our  own  borders — the  only  kiod 
in  which  the  United  States  should  ever  be  ea- 
gaged.    Thatis  thekindof  wartohriqgoQtiU 
the  strength  and  energy  of  volunteer  fisrcei ;  ind 
the  United  States  have  arrived  at  the  point  to 
have  the  use  of  that  force  vrith  a  promptitade, 
a  cheapness,  and  an  efficiency,  never  known  }»> 
fore,  nor  even  conceived  of  by  the  greatest  mis- 
ters of  the  art  of  war.    The  etoctiic  tel^npli 
to  summon  the  patriotic  host :  the  steam  evto 
precipitate  them  oo  the  point  of  dcftnoe;   The 
whole  art  of  defensive  war,  in  the  present  cod- 
dition  of  the  United  States,  and  still  more,  whit 
it  is  hereafter  to  be;,  is  simplified  into  two  piin- 
ciples — accumulation  of  masses,  and  the  system 
of  incessant  attacks.    Upon  these  two  piio- 
ciples  the  largest  invading  force  would  be  de- 
stroyed— shot  like  pigeons  on  their  rooet— bj 
the  volunteers  and  their  rifles,  beixe  the  hmi- 
bering  machinery  of  a  scientific  army  cooid  be 
got  into  motion. 

The  lai^  acquisition  of  new  territoiy  v» 
fiercely  lighting  up  the  fires  of  a  daveiy  oon- 
troversy,  and  Mr.  Polk  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  most  efifoctual  and  etfj 
method  oi  averting  the  dangers  to  the  rnioo, 
which  he  saw  in  that  question.    He  said: 

^  Upon  a  great  emei^ney,  howefvei;  and  uader 
menaong  dan^rs  to  the  Unioii,  the  Miwmri 
compromise  hne  in  respect  to  slaverr  wai 
adopted.  The  same  line  was  extended  rarthcr 
west  on  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  Afiier  sn  w^ 
quiescence  of  neariy  thir^  yean  in  tba  pria- 
aple  of  compromise  reeognlaed  and  satablMhnd 
bv  these  acts,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  to  the 
Union  which  might  follow  if  it  were  now  diae- 
garded,  I  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinioB 
that  that  line  of  compromise  should  he  exteoM 

on  the  parallel  of  thirty-«x  degiees  tinty  miB- 
utes  from  the  western  bonndurr  of  Texai^  when 

it  now  terminates,  to  the  Paofic  Ocean.  This 
is  the  middle  line  of  compromise^  iq>OQ  which 
the  ^^erent  sections  of  the  Umon  may  meet,  ai 
they  have  hillierto  net'' 
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This  WM  the  oomproiinfle  propontion  of  the 
President)  bat  there  were  ensued  egpuiiBt  it 
partiee  and  prindplefl  which  repeUed  its  adop- 
tion.   Fint^  the  large  party  which  denied  the 
power  of  CongresB  to  legialate  upon  the  sul^ect 
of  slaToiy  in  territories.    Some  of  that  class  of 
politiciansiand  they  were  nnmeroiis  and  ardent, 
though  of  recent  conception,  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  position,  compelled  to  oppose  a 
proposition  which  inrolTed,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, the  ezerdfie  of  that  denied  power.    Next, 
the  class  who  beliered  in  the  still  newer  doc* 
trine  of  the^  self-extension  of  slavery  into  all  the 
territories,  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  constitu- 
tion over  them.    This  dass  would  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  anj  law  npon  the  subject— equally 
repulsiag  congressional  legislation,  squatter  sot- 
ereignty,  or  territorial  law.    A  third  dass  ob- 
jected to  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise hne,  becanse  in  its  extension  that  line, 
astronomically  the  same,   became   pc^tically 
diffarent    In  all  its  original  extent  it  passed 
through  territory  all  shtye,  and  therefore  made 
one  side  firee:  in  its  extension  it  would  pass 
through  territory  all  free,  and  therefore  make 
one  side  slave.    This  was  the  reyerse  of  the 
principle  of  the  preyious  compromises,  and  al- 
though equal  on  its  &oe,  and  to  shallow  obser- 
vers the  same  law,  yet  the  transfer  and  planting 
of  slavery  in  regions  where  it  did  not  exist,  in- 
volved a  breach  of  principle,  and  a  shock  of  feel- 
ing, in  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tenmon  of  slavery,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  incur.    Finally,  those  who  wanted  no 
comproDUse — ^no  peace — no  rest  on  the  slavery 
question :  These  were  of  two  classes ;  first,  mere 
political  demagogues  on  each  side  of  the  agita- 
tion,  who  wished  to  keep  the  question  alive  for 
their  own  political  elevation;  next,  the  aboli- 
tionists, who  denied  the  right  <^  property  in 
slaves,  and  were  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union  to 
get  rid  of  association  with  slave  States ;  and  the 
nullifiers,  who  wished  to  distolye  the  Union,  and 
who  considered  the  slavery  question  the  efficient 
means  of  doing  it.    Among  all  these  parties,  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  be- 
came an  impos^bility. 

The  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  for  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  and  the  first  year  of  peace,  was  concisely 
stated  by  the  President,  and  deserves  to  be  known 
and  considered  by  all  who  would  study  that  part 


of  the  working  of  our  government.    Of  the  first 
period  it  says :  ■ 

''The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  payment  on  account  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  jyublic  debt,  and 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  first  instalment 
due  to  Mexico  on  the  thutieth  of  May  next,  and 
other  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war,  to 
be  paid  during  the  present  year,  will  amount, 
including  the  reimbursement  of  treasury  notes, 
to  the  sum  of  fif^-four  millions  one  hun^d  ana 
ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  and  six  cents ;  leaving  an  estimated 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  July, 
1849,  of  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars  and  eighty-four  cents." 

Deducting  the  three  heads  of  expense  here 
mentioned,  and  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1848,  were  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  about  the  same  sum  was 
estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  entire  peace,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1849. 
Thus: 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  present, 
as  required  by  law,  the  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditures,  as  estimated  for  that  year,  are 
thirty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cents,  including  three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eighteen  cents,  for 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  three  milliona 
five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
principal  and  interest  due  to  Mexico  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  1850;  leaving  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  and  fifty  dollare  and  thirty-five 
cents ;  which,  it  is  beheved,  will  be  ample  for 
the  ordinary  peace  expenditures." 

About  25  millions  of  dollars  for  the  future 
expenditures  of  the  government :  and  this  the 
estimate  and  expenditure  only  seven  years  ago. 
Now,  three  times  that  amount,  and  increasing 
with  fiightful  rapidity. 
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OHAPTEB   GLXXX. 

FINANCIAL    WOSKINO    OF    THB    OOYERNMENT 
X7NDXB  THX  HABD  MONET  8Y8TE1C 

Thx  war  of  words  was  orer :  the  test  of  ez- 
periment  had  come :  and  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  hard  money  and  the  paper  money 
adyocates  ceased  to  rage.  The  issue  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  wis  as  disastrous  to  the  paper 
money  party,  as  it  was  to  the  Mexicans  them- 
selTes.  The  capital  was  taken  in  each  case, 
and  the  Tanqnished  sobmitted  in  qniet  in  each 
ease.  The  Tirtne  of  a  gold  and  silTer  coirency 
had  shown  itself  in  its  good  effects  upon  erery 
branch  of  business — upon  the  entire  pursuits 
of  human  industry,  and  above  all,  in  assuring 
to  the  working  man  a  solid  compensation,  in- 
stead of  a  ddusiTS  cheat  fbr  his  day's  labor. 
Its  triumph  was  complete:  but  that  triumph 
was  limited  to  a  home  experiment  in  time  of 
peace.  War,  and  especially  war  to  be  carried 
on  abroad,  is  the  great  test  of  currency ;  and 
the  Mexican  war  was  to  subject  the  restored 
golden  currency  of  the  United  States  to  that 
supreme  test :  and  here  the  paper  money  party 
— tbib  national  bank  sound-currency  party — felt 
sure  of  the  Tictory.  The  first  national  bank 
had  been  established  upon  the  war  argument 
presented  by  General  Hamilton  to  President 
Washington:  the  second  national  bank  was 
bom  of  the  war  of  1812:  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  oonfldently  looked  to  as  the  trial 
which  was  to  show  inadequacy  of  the  hard 
money  currency  to  its  exigencies,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  national  p^wr  curren- 
cy. Those  who  had  asserted  the  inadequacy 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  were  quite  sure 
of  the  insuiBciency  of  the  precious  metals  to 
carry  on  a  foreign  war  in  addition  to  all  domes- 
tic transactions.  The  war  came :  its  demands 
upon  the  solid  currenqr  were  not  felt  in  its  dimi- 
nution at  home.  Goyemment  bills  were  above 
par !  and  every  loan  taken  at  a  premium !  and 
only  obtained  upon  a  hard  competition !  How 
difierent  from  any  thing  whidi  had  ever  been 
seen  in  our  country,  or  in  almost  any  country 
before.     The  kst  loan  authorised  (winter  of 


'47-'48)  of  sixteen  miHions^  brought  a  praaiam 
of  about  five  hundred  thousand  doDan ;  and 
onfr-half  of  the  bidders  were  disappoiiited  and 
chagrined  because  they  could  get  no  part  of  it 
Oompare  this  financial  result  to  thai  of  the  war 
of  1812^  during  which  the  federal  goverumeBt  was 
a  mendicant  for  loans,  and  pudorsuflendtkas 
of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars  to  obtain  them, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  gold  currency  will  stmd 
vindicated  upon  the  test  of  war,  andfera^war, 
as  well  as  upon  the  test  of  home  traasKtiott. 
The  war  was  conducted  upon  the  hard  Buoej 
bisis,  and  Ibund  the  basis  to  be  as  ample  as 
solid.  Payments  were  regular  and  real:  and, 
at  the  return  of  peace,  every  public  aecnrity 
was  above  par,  the  national  cc^flers  fbll  of  gold; 
and  the  government  having  the  money  on  hand, 
and  anxious  to  pay  its  loans  before  they  were 
due,  could  only  obtMn  that  piifilege  by  pajing 
a  premium  upon  it,  sometimes  as  lugfa  as  twen- 
ty per  centum — ^thus  actually  giving  one  doQar 
upon  every  five  for  the  five  before  it  was  doe. 
And  this,  more  or  less,  on  mil  the  loans,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  they  had  yet  to  nm. 
And  this  is  the  crown  and  seal  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gold  currenoy. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXI. 

COAST  SURVEY:  BELONGS  TO  THE  HAVT:  COjr- 
YSBTBD  INTO  A  8EPABATB  DEPARTMSST: 
EXPENSE  AND  INTERMINABILrrr :  SHOOD 
BE  DONS  BT  THE  NATT,  AS  IN  QBSAT  BSR- 
AIN :  MB.  BENTON^  SPEECH :  EXTEACT. 

Mr.  Benton.  My  object,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
return  the  coast  survey  to  what  the  law  dinel- 
ed  it  to  be,  and  to  confine  its  execution,  after 
the  30th  of  June  next,  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment We  have  now,  both  by  law  ud  in  bet 
a  bureau  for  the  pusrpoee — ^that  of  Ordaanoe 
and  Hydrography— and  to  the  hydit^ptol 
section  of  this  bureau  properly  belongs  the  txx- 
cuUon  of  the  coast  survey.  It  is  the  veiy  busi- 
ness of  hydrc^gr^ihy ;  and  in  Oreat  firitaiSf 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  idea  of  this  boieas. 
the  hydrographer,  always  a  naval  ofBoer.and 
oper«ting  wholly  with  naval  forces,  is  ehaiiB*^ 
with  the  whole  business  of  the  coast  sarrrf  of 
that  great*  empire.     One  hydrograpbor,  and 
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wiih  only  ton  Tesaela  until  lately,  oondncts  the 
whole  sarvey  of  coasts  under  the  laws  of  that 
enq>ire — surtdys  not  confined  to  the  British 
Isles,  bat  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe — and  not  merely  to  their 
own  possessions,  but  to  the  coaste  of  all  coun- 
tries with  which  they  have  commeroe,  or  expect 
war,  and  of  which  they  haTe  not  reliable  charts 
— even  to  China  and  the  Island  of  Borneo. 
Bear  Admiral  Beaufort  is  now  the  hydrogra- 
pher,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years ;  and  he 
has  no  dyil  astronomer  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
or  any  ciyil  superintendent  to  overlook  and 
direct  him.  But  he  has  somebody  to  overlook 
him,  and  those  who  know  what  they  are  about 
— ^namely,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and 
something  more  besides — ^namely,  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  its  select  committees^ 
and  by  which  the  whole  work  of  this  hydro- 
grapher  is  most  carefully  overlooked,  and  every 
survey  broi^ht  to  the  test  of  law  and  expedien- 
cy in  ite  inception,  and  of  economy  and  speed 
in  its  execution.  I  have  now  before  me  one  of 
the  examinations  of  this  hydrographer  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  only  last  year,  and  which  shows  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons  holds  its  hydro- 
grapher to  the  track  of  the  law— confines  him 
to  his  proper  business — and  that  proper  busi- 
ness is  precisely  the  work  which  is  required  by 
our  acte  of  1807  and  1832.  Here  is  the  volume 
which  conteins,  among  other  things,  the  exami- 
nation of  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  [showing  a 
huge  folio  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages].  I 
do  not  mean  to  read  it.  I  merely  produce  it  to 
show  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  hydrographer, 
a  naval  officer,  is  charged  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  coast  survey,  and  executes  it  exclu- 
sively with  the  men  and  ships  of  the  navy; 
and  having  produced  it  for  this  purpose,  I  read 
a  single  question  firom  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  in  the  ques- 
tion. It  relates  to  the  number  of  assistants 
retained  by  the  rear  admiral,  and  the  late  in- 
crease in  their  number.  The  question  is  in 
these  words: 

^  In  1834  and  1835  yon  had  three  assistants 
— one  at  three  pounds  a  week,  and  two  at  two 
guineas  a  week ;  now  you  have  five  assistants 
—one  at  four  pounds  a  week,  three  at  three 
pounds,  and  one  at  three  guineas :  why  has  this 
mcrease  been  made  ?  " 

The  answer  was,  that  these  assistante  had  to 


live  in  London,  where  living  mm  dear,  and  that 
they  had  to  do  much  work — ^for  example,  had 
printed  61,631  charte  the  year  before.  I  pass 
over  the  answer  for  the  sake  of  the  question, 
and  the  facts  of  the  question,  and  to  contrast 
them  vrith  something  in  our  own  coast  survey. 
The  question  was,  why  he  had  increased  the 
number  of  the  assistante  &om  three  to  five,  and 
the  compensation  of  the  principal  one  fixxm 
about  $800  to  about  $1,000,  and  of  the  oOiers 
finom  about  $600  to  about  $800  a  year  ?  And 
turning  to  our  Blue  Book,  under  the  head  of 
coast  survey,  I  find  the  number  of  the  assist- 
ante of  our  superint^ident  rather  more  than 
three,  or  five,  and  their  salaries  rather  more 
than  six,  or  eight,  or  even  ten  and  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  They  appear  thus  in  the  ofiOdal 
list :  One  assistant  at  $3,500  per  annum ;  one 
at  $2,500;  three  at  $2,000  each;  three  at 
$1,500  each;  four  at  $1,300  each;  two  at 
$1,000  each ;  two  at  $600  each ;  one  draughts- 
man at  $1,500;  another  at  $600;  one  com- 
puter at  $1,500 ;  two  ditto  at  $1,000  each ;  one 
disbursing  officer  at  $2,000.  All  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  superintendent  himself  at  $4^500  as 
superintendent  of  coast*  survey,  and  $1,500  as 
superintendent  of  weig^te  and  measures,  with 
an  assistant  at  $2,000  to  aid  him  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  with  all  the  pan^hemalia  of  an  office  be- 
sides. I  do  not  know  what  law  fixes  either 
the  number  or  compensation  of  these  assistants^ 
nor  do  I  know  that  Congress  has  ever  troubled 
itself  to  inquire  into  their  existence :  but  if  our 
superintendent  was  in  England,  with  his  long 
catalogue  of  assistants,  the  question  which  I 
have  read  shows  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
quiry there. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  coast  survey 
has  been  very  great)  and  is  becoming  greater 
every  year,  and,  expanding  as  it  does,  must  an- 
nually get  further  firom  ite  completion.  The 
direct  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
ceed a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  (1,509,725), 
besides  the  $186,000  now  in  the  bill  which  I 
propose  to  reduce  to  $30,000. 

These  are  the  direct  appropriations ;  but  they 
are  only  half,  or  less  than  half  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  this  survey.  The  indirect  expenses 
are  much  greater  than  the  direct  appropria- 
tions; and  without  pretendmg  to  know  the 
whole  extent  of  them,  I  think  I  can  show  a  ta- 
ble which  wiU  go  as  high  as  $210,000  for  the 
last  year.    It  has  been  seen,  that  tho  superin- 
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tendent  (for  I  suppoee  that  astrdnomer  is  no 
longer  the  leoognized  title,  although  the  legal 
one)  is  authorized  to  get  finom  the  Treasury 
Department  quantum  auffieU  €i  men  and  ships. 
Aooordinglj,  for  the  last  year  the  number  of 
Tessels  was  thirteen — ^the  number  of  men  and 
officers  fiye  hundred  and  seyenty-siz — and  the 
cost  of  supportmg  the  whole  about  $210,000  a 
year ;  and  this  coming  from  the  naval  appro- 
priations proper. 

Thus,  sir,  the  navy  does  a  good  deal,  and 
pays  a  good  deal,  towards  this  coast  survey ; 
and  my  only  objection  is,  that  it  does  not  do 
the  whole,  and  pay  the  whole,  and  get  the 
credit  due  to  their  work,  instead  of  bemg,  as 
they  now  are,  unseen  and  unnoticed — edipeed 
and  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  civil  superin- 
tendent and  his  civil  assistants. 

I  have  shown  you  that,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  is 
ohaiged  with  the  coast  survey;  we  have  the 
same  bureau,  both  by  law  and  in  fact ;  but  that 
bureau  has  only  a  divided,  and,  I  believe,  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  coast  survey.  We  have  the 
expense  of  it,  and  that  expense  should  be  added 
to  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey.  Great 
Britain  has  no  civil  superintendent  for  this 
business.  We  have  her  law,  but  not  her  prac- 
tice, and  my  motion  is,  to  come  to  her  practice. 
We  should  save  by  it  thjB  whole  amount  of  the 
direct  appropriations,  saving  and  excepting  the 
small  appropriations  for  the  extra  expense 
which  it  would  bring  upon  the  navy.  The 
men  and  officers  are  under  pay,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  wx>rk  to  do.  Our  naval  estab- 
lishment is  now  very  large,  and  but  little  to  do. 
The  ships,  I  suppose,  are  about  seventy ;  the 
men  and  officers  some  ten  thousand:  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  establishment  between  eight 
and  nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  We  are  in 
a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  no  way  to  em- 
ploy this  large  naval  force.  Why  not  put  it 
upon  the  coast  survey  ?  I  know  that  officers 
wish  it — that  they  feel  humiliated  at  being  sup- 
posed incompetent  to  it — and  if  found  to  be  so, 
are  willing  to  pay  the  penalty,  by  being  dis- 
missed the  service.  Incompetency  is  the  only 
ground  upon  wluch  a  dvil  superintendent  and 
a  list  of  civil  assistants  can  be  placed  over 
them.  And  is  that  objection  well  founded  ? 
Look  to  Maury,  whose  name  is  the  synonym 
of  nautical  and  astronomical  science.    Look- to 


that.  Dr.  Locke^  once  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  navy,  and  now  poisuing  a  career  of  sdenoe 
in  the  West,  from  iHiich  has  resulted  that  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  dock  and  tekgn^h  re^ 
ister  which  the  coast  sorvey  now  uses,  and 
which  an  officer  of  the  navy  (Captain  WfUui ) 
was  the  first  to  i^ply  to  the  purposes  far  wiiieb 
it  is  now  used. 

And  are  we  to  presume  oar  naval  afiem  in- 
competent to  the  conduct  of  this  coast  soivej, 
when  it  has  produced  such  men  as  these— vhen 
it  may  contain  in  its  bosom  we  know  not  ham 
many  more  such  ?  In  1807  we  bad  no  navy— 
we  may  say  none,  for  it  was  small,  sad  goiqg 
down  to  nothing.  Then,  it  might  be  jastifiaUe 
to  employ  an  astronomer.  In  1832,  the  dbtj 
had  fought  itself  into  iavor;  but  Mr.  Header. 
the  fikther  of  the  coast  survey,  was  still  afive^ 
and  it  was  justifiable  to  employ  Um  as  an  a»- 
tronomer.  But  now  there  is  no  need  for  a 
dvil  astronomer,  much  less  for  a  dvil  sopoia- 
tendent ;  and  the  whole  work  should  go  to  the 
navy.  We  have  naval  schools  now  for  the  in- 
struction of  officers ;  we  have  officers  with  the 
laudable  ambition  to  instruct  themselves.  The 
American  character,  ardent  in  every  thing,  is 
pre-eminently  ardent  in  the  pursuit  <^  know- 
ledge. In  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  hi^^ 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  humble  medbani- 
cal  to  the  highest  professional  employiaait 
knowledge  is  a  pursuit,  and  a  laudable  dject  of 
ambition  with  a  great  number.  We  are  ankot 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth— equally  so  in  the  par- 
suit  of  sdence.  The  navy  partakes  of  this  lin- 
dable  ambition.  Tou  will  see  an  imnoae 
number  of  the  naval  officers,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks,  devoting  themselves,  with  all  the  a^ 
dor  of  young  students,  for  the  aoquiatioo  of 
knowledge :  and  are  all  these — ^the  whole  nsTsl 
profession — to  be  told  that  none  of  them  ere 
ablQ  to  conduct  the  coast  survey,  none  of  thon 
able  to  execute  the  act  of  1807,  none  of  tlMB 
able  to  find  shoals  and  islands  within  twtatj 
leagues  of  the  coast,  to  sound  a  harbor,  to  tike 
the  distance  and  bearings  of  headlands  and 
capes — and  all  this  within  sixty  mfles  of  the 
shore?  Are  they  to  be  told  this?  If  they 
are,  and  it  could  be  told  with  truth,  it  woold 
be  time  to  go  to  reducing.  But  itcanaoi  be 
said  with  truth.  The  naval  officers  can  not 
only  execute  the  act  of  1897,  but  thej  c^  ^ 
,  any  thing,  if  it  was  proper  to  do  it^  which  the 
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praaeat  coast  soirey  IB  engaged  in  orer  and  be- 
yond- that  act  They  can  do  any  tfamg  that  the 
British  oflSoers  can  do ;  and  the  British  naTal 
oflScers  oondoct  the  coast  simrey  of  that  great 
empre.  We  hare  many  that  «an  do  any  thing 
that  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  can  do,  and  he  has 
condocted  the  British  coast  sarvej  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  stood  examinations  before  select 
committees  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
which  hare  showed  that  no  ciyil  snperintendent 
was  necessary  to  gnide  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  haye  a  large,  and  almost 
an  idle  navy  at  present  We  hare  a  home 
squadron,  like  the  British,  though  we  do  not 
live  on  an  island,  nor  in  times  subject  to  a  de- 
scent, like  England  from  Spain  in  the  time  of 
the  Inyindble  Armada,  or  from  the  Baltic  in 
the  times  of  Canute  and  Hardicanute.  Our 
home  squadron  has  nothing  to  do,  unless  it  can 
be  put  on  the  coast  survey.  We  have  a  Medi- 
terranean squadron;  but  there  are  no  longer 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  kept  in 
chedc  We  have  a  Pacific  squadron,  and  it 
has  no  enemy  to  watch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Give  these  squadrons  employment— a  part  of 
them  at  least  Put  them  on  the  coast  survey, 
as  many  as  possible,  and  have  the  work  finished 
— finished  for  the  present  age  as  well  as  for 
posterity.  We  have  been  forty  years  about  it ; 
and,  the  way  we  go  on,  may  be  forty  more. 
The  present  age  wants  the  benefit  of  these  sur- 
veys, and  let  us  accelerate  them  by  turning  the 
na\y  upon  them — as  much  of  it  as  can  be  pro- 
perly employed.  Lot  us  put  the  whole  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  navy,  and  try  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  are  incompetent  to  it 


CHAPTER    CLXXXII. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  TERRITORIES, 
WITH  A  VIEW  .TO  MAKE  IT  CARRY  SLAVERY 
INTO  CALITORNIA,  UTAH  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

Th£  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been 
ratified  in  the  session  of  1847-'48,  and  all  the 
ceded  territory  became  subject  to  our  govern- 
ment,  and  needing  the  immediate  establishment 
of  territorial  governments :  but  such  were  the 
distractions  of  the  slavery  question,  that  no 


such  governments  could  be  formed,  nor  any  law 
of  the  United  States  extended  to  these  newly 
acquired  and  orphan  dominions.  Congress  sat 
for  six  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied, making  vain  efforts  to  provide  government 
for  the  new  territories,  and  adjourning  without 
accomplishing  the  work.  Another  session  had 
commenced,  and  was  coming  to  a  close  with  the 
same  fruitless  result.  Bills  had  been  introduced, 
but  they  only  gave  rise  to  heated  discussion. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  session,  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  commonly  called 
the  general  a|;^roprtation  bill — ^the  one  which 
provides  annually  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  without  the  passage  of  which  the 
government  would  stop,  came  up  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate,  ^t  had  received  its  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  &nd  was  ready  to  be  returned  to 
the  House,  when  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin, 
moved  to  attach  to  it,  under  the  name  of  amend- 
ment, a  section  providing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment for  the  ceded  territories,  and  extending  an 
enumerated  list  of  acts  of  Congress  to  them. 
It  was  an  unparliamentary  and  disorderly  pro- 
position, the  proposed  amendment  being  incon- 
gruous to  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  in  plain  violation  of  the  obvious  principle 
which  forbade  extraneous  matter,  and  especially 
that  which  was  vehemently  contested,  from  go- 
ing into  a  bill  upon  the  passage  of  which  the 
existence  of  the  government  depended.  The 
proposition  met  no  &vor:  it  would  have  died 
out  if  the  mover  had  not  yielded  to  a  Southern 
solicitation  to  insert  the  extension  of  the  consti- 
tution into  his  amendment,  so  as  to  extend  that 
fundamental  law  to  those  for  whom  it  was  never 
made,  and  where  it  was  inapplicable,  and  im- 
practicable. The  novelty  and  strangeness  of 
the  proposition  called  up  Mr.  Webster,  who 
said: 

"  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to 
have  clear  ideas  and  correct  notions  of  the  qaes- 
tion  which  this  amendment  of  the  member  from 
Wisconsin  has  presented  to  us ;  and  especially 
that  we  should  seek  to  get  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a  law,  to 
^  extend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  territMies.'  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world,  in 
this  general  fonn.  could  not  accomplish  it. 
There  is  no  cause  for  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative power  in  such  a  manner  as  that  The 
constitution — ^what  is  it?  We  extend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  law  to  terri- 
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tory !  What  lA  the  oonBtitntion  of  the  United 
States  ?  Is  not  its  very  first  principle,  that  all 
within  its  influence  and  comprehension  shall  be 
represented  in  the  legislature  which  it  estab- 
lisncs,  with  not  only  a  right  of  debate  and  a 
right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Ck)ngress,  bat  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  ?  And  can  we  by  law  ex- 
tend these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  ?  Every  body  will 
see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  It 
comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  constitution  is  to 
be  extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  far 
that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  ho  is  to  have  abso- 
lute and  despotic  power.  He  is  the  iudge  of 
what  is  suitable,  and  what  is  unsuitable ;  and 
what  he  thinks  suitable  is  suitable,  and  what  he 
thinks  unsuitable  is  unsuitable.  He  is  '  ornnis 
in  hoc  ; '  and  what  is  this  but  to  say.  in  general 
terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  govern  this  territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Con- 
gress makes  further  provision.  Now,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
principle  of  the  constitution  he  supposes  suita- 
ble, what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  which  he  proposes  to 
follow,  I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say,  that 
in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
extending  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is 
extended  over  the  United  States,  and  over  noth- 
ing else.  It  cannot  be  extended  over  any  thing 
except  over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come 
in.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracr  of  ideas  m  this 
respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judi- 
cial gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  coi-^ 
pu8,  and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  per- 
sonal liberty,  is  extended  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution itself  over  every  new  territory.  That 
S reposition  cannot  be  maintained  at  alL  How 
0  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or  deduc- 
tion ?  It  can  be  only  arrived  at  by  the  loosest 
of  all  possible  constructions.  It  is  said  that 
this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the  habeas 
corpus  would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these 
rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can 
be  enjoyed  in  a  territory." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
mover  of  the  proposition,  that  replied  to  Mr. 
Webster:  it  was  the  prompter  of  the  measure 
that  did  it,  and  in  a  way  to  show  immediately 
that  this  extension  of  the  constitution  to  terri- 
tories was  nothing  but  a  new  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Denying  the  power  of 
Oongress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories 
— finding  slavery  actually  excluded  from  the 
ceded,  territories,  and  desirous  to  get  it  there — 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  real  author  of  Mr.  Walker's 


amendment,  took  the  new  conoeption  of  cury* 
ing  the  constitution  into  them ;  which  amring 
there,  and  recogni»ng  slavery,  and  being  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  would  override  the 
anti-slavery  laws  of  the  tenitoiy,  and  pbnt  the 
institution  of  slavery  under  its  iEgis,  and  above 
the  reach  of  any  territorial  law,  or  law  of  Con- 
greas  to  abolish  it  He,  therefore,  came  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  propositioxi,  and  thus  replied 
to  Mr.  Webster: 

^*  I  rise,  not  to  detun  the  Senate  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  but  to  make  a  few  remaiks 
upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  bj  the 
senator  from  r^ew  Jers^,  fully  endorsed  by 
the  senator  from  New  mmpshire,  and  partly 
endorsed  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts^ 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  extend  to  the  territories.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  vay  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  propositioD  * 
thus  asserted,  tor  it  will  have  the  effect  of  nar- 
rowing very  greatly  the  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South  as  it  regards  the  sla- 
very question  in  connection  with  the  teiritoriefi. 
It  is  an  implied  admission  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen,  that,  if  the  constitution  does  extend 
to  the  territories,  the  South  will  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  or  its  property — that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  constitution.  You  cm 
put  no  other  interpretation  iqxm  the  proposition 
which  the  gentlemen  have  made,  thaji  that  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
Then  the  simple  question  is,  does  the  constitti- 
tion  extend  to  the  territori^  or  does  it  not  ex- 
tend to  them  ?  Why,  the  constitution  inter- 
prets itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.'' 

When  Mr.  Webster  heard  this  syllogistic  as- 
sertion, that  the  constitution  being  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  territories  being  a  part 
of  the  land,  ergo  the  constitution  being  extended 
to  them  would  be  their  supreme  law :  when  he 
heard  this,  he  called  out  firom  his  seat — ^  ffhai 
land  7  "    Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  saying : 

<'The  land;  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  sapreme 
law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  SUtes  of  this 
Union  merely,  but  wherever  our  flag  wajes-- 
wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  constitation  in 
part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions  certainly,  bot 
all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why,  can  we  bare 
any  authority  beyond  the  constitution  ?  I  put 
the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen ;  if  the  eoo- 
stitution  does  not  go  there,  how  an  we  to  have 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever  ?  Is  net 
Congress  the  creature  of  the  constitution;  does 
it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
continuance  of  the  constitution ;  and  would  it 
not  be  annihihkted  upon  the  destraotion  of  that 
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instniiiia&t,  and  the  oonseqnent  diasolation  of 
thk  oonfedency  ?  And  ehkU  we,  the  creature 
of  the  oonstitQtioii,  pretend  that  we  hare  anj 
aathority  heyond  the  reach  of  the  constitution  ? 
Sir,  we  were  told,  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision 
that  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  ter- 
ritories without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess 
that  I  was  incredulous,  and  am  still  incredulous 
that  any  tribunal,  pretending  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  our  system  of  goyemment,  as  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have,  could  haye 
pronounced  su^  a  monstrous  judgment.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has 
been  unjustly  attributed  to  them ;  but  if  they 
haye  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I  ibrone  say, 
that  it  ought  not  and  neyer  can  be  respected. 
The  territories  belong  to  us ;  they  are  ours ; 
that  is  to  say.  they  are  the  property  of  the 
thirty  States  or  the  Union ;  and  we,  as  the  re- 
presentatiyes  of  those  thirty  States,  haye  the 
right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion which  ownership  carries  with  it" 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  with  showing  that  the 
constitution  was  made  for  States,  not  territories 
— ^that  no  part  of  it  went  to  a  territory  unless 
specifically  extended  to  it  by  act  of  Congress — 
that  the  territories  from  first  to  last  were  goy- 
erlied  as  Congress  chose  to  goyem  them,  inde- 
pendently of  the  constitution  and  often  contraiy 
to  it,  as  in  denying  them  representatiyes  in  Con- 
gress, a  yote  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court — that  Con- 
gress was  constantly  doing  things  in  the  terri- 
tories without  constitutional  objection  (as  mak- 
ing mere  local  roads  and  bridges)  which  could 
not  be  attempted  in  a  State.    He  argued : 

^  The  constitution  as  the  gentieman  contends, 
extends  oyer  the  territories.  How  does  it  get 
there  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  |;entleman  so 
distinguished  as  a  strict  constructionist  affirm- 
ing that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  territories,  without,  showing  us 
any  clause  in  the  constitution  in  any  way  lead- 
ing to  that  result ;  and  to  hear  the  gentleman 
m^ntaining  that  position  without  showing  us 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  inferred, 
increases  my  surprise. 

"  One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extending  oyer  the  territories,  and  no  other  law 
existing  there !  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any 
goyemment  conld  proceed,  without  any  other 
authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
settle  titles  to  land?  Does  it  regulate'  the 
rights  of  property  ?  Does  it  fix  the  relations 
of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  ?  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes 


what  the  gentleman  calls  a  confederation  for 
certain  mat  porposeS)  leaying  all  the  great 
mass  of  laws  whi<m  is  to  goyem  society  to  de- 
riye  their  existence  from  State  enactments. 
That  is  the  just  yiew  of  the  state  of  things 
under  the  constitution.  And  a  State  or  terri- 
tory that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it  deriyes  from 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  most  be 
entirely  without  any  State  or  territorial  goy- 
emment The  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  conyersant  with  the  subject  as  he 
must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in  difierent 
branches  of  the  goyemment,  must  know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  haye  estab- 
lished principles  in  regard  to  the  territories  that 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has  proyided  for 
them  an  independent  judiciary ;  for  the  judge  of 
eyery  court  of  the  United  States  holds  Us  o^ce 
upon  the  tenure  of  good  behayior.  Will  the 
gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  established  in 
the  territories  the  judge  holds  his  office  in  that 
way  ?  He  holds  it  for  a  term  of  yeara^  and  is 
removable  at  Executiye  discretion.  How  did 
we  goyem  Louisiana  before  it  was  a  State  ? 
Did  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisi- 
ana during  its  territorial  existence?  Or  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury?  Who  ever  heard  of 
trial  by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the 
tenitortal  goyemment  gave  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  ?  No  one.  And  I  do  not  belieye  that  there 
is  any  new  light  now  to  bo  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  goyemment 
in  relation  to  that  tnatter.  When  new  territory 
has  been  acquired  it  has  always  been  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  laws  as  Congress 
thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  goy- 
emment, for  its  goyemment  during  its  territorial 
existence,  during  the  preparatory  state  in  which 
it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  family  of  States." 

All  this  was  sound  constitutional  law,  or, 
rather,  was  yeracious  history,  showing  that  Con- 
gress goyemed  as  it  pleased  in  the  territories 
independently  of  the  constitution,  and  often  con- 
trary to  it ;  and  consequently  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  extend  to  it.  Mr.  Webster  then 
showed  the  puerility  of  the  idea  that  the  constitu- 
tion went  oyer  the  territories  because  they  were 
^  land^^  and  exposed  the  fitJlacy  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  constitution,  eyen  if  extended  to  a 
territory,  could  operate  there  of  itself)  and  with- 
out a  law  of  Congress  made  under  it.  This  fid- 
lacy  was  exposed  by  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  quoting  the  constitution  as  the  supreme  law  ot 
the  land,  had  omitted  the  essential  words  which 
were  part  of  the  same  clause,  and  which  couples 
with  that  supremacy  the  laws  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.    Thus : 
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^  The  honorable  lenator  from  South  Oarolina 
nxgaes  that  the  oonstitution  declares  itself  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  vdA  that,  therefore,  it  must 
extend  oyer  the  territories.  '  The  land,'  I  take 
it,  means  the  land  over  whidi  the  constitntion 
is  established,  or.  in  other  words,  it  means  the 
States  united  unaer  the  constitution.  But  does 
not  the  gentleman  see  at  once  that  the  arsument 
would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much  ?  The  con- 
stitution no  more  says  that  the  constitution 
itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than 
it  says  that  the  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  declares  that  the 
constitution  and  the  law  of  Congress  passed 
under  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  question  took  a  regular  slayery  turn,  Mr. 
Calhoun  ayowing  his  intent  to  be  to  carry 
slavery  into  the  territories  under  the  wing  of 
the  constitution,  and  openly  treated  as  enemies 
to  the  South  all  that  opposed  it  Having  taken 
the  turn  of  .a  slavery  question,  it  gave  rise  to 
all  the  dissension  of  which  that  subject  had  be- 
come the  parent  since  the  year  1835.  By  a 
close  vote,  and  before  the  object  had  been  under- 
stood by  all  the  senators,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  but  immediately  dis- 
agreed to  in  the  House,  and  a  contest  brought 
on  between  the  two  Houses  by  which  the  great 
appropriation  bill,  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
government  depended,  was  not  passed  until 
after  the  constitutional  expiration  of  the  Con- 
gress at  midnight  of  the  third  of  Man^,  and 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Polk  (after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  President)  on  the  4th  of  March — the  law 
and  his  approval  being  antedated  of  the  3d,  to 
prevent  its  invalidity  from  appearing  on  the 
&oe  of  the  act  Great  was  the  heat  which 
manifested  itself^  and  imminent  the  danger  that 
Congress  would  break  up  without  passing  the 
general  appropriation  bill ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  stop  until  a  new  Congress  could  be 
assemhled — ^many  of  the  members  of  which 
rrauined  still  to  be  elected.  Many  members 
refused  to  vote  after  midnight — ^wfaich  it  then 
Mr.  Cass  said : 


"  As  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
term  of  this  session  has  expired,  and  that  it  is 
moompetent  for  us  now  to  do  business,  I  can- 
not vote  upon  any  motion.  I  have  sat  here  as 
a  mere  looker  on.  I  merely  desire  to  explain 
why  I  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings." 

Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida,  moving  an  acUoum- 
ment,  said : 

'^  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  make  any 


propoflitioa  whidi  may  in  any  degree  nmooiiBAer 
to  tiie  general  sentiment  of  the  Senate ;  but  I 
feel  bound  laboring  under  the  strong  Goavio> 
tion  that  I  do,  to  arrest  at  every  step,  and  by 
every  means,  any  recorded  judgment  of  the 
Senate  at  a  time  when  we  are  not  ksally  c&- 
gaged  in  the  diacfaaige  of  our  aenatoral  dotiea. 
I  agree  entirely  in  the  view  taken  by  the  aenator 
from  Michigan." 

Mr.  Tumey,  of  Teuneesee^  said: 

''  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  bare 
no  rieht  to  sit  here.  The  time  has  expired; 
one-^ird  of  this  body  are  not  presmt  at  tlL 
and  the  others  have  no  ri^t  to  sit  here  u  a 
part  of  Congress.  But  a  moUon  has  been  made 
for  adjournment,  and  the  presiding  officer  has 
refused  to  entertun  that  motion.  This  beipg 
the  case,  I  must  r^;ard  all  that  is  done  as  done 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  or,  rather,  not 
in  pursuance  of  it  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
sit  here  more  in  the  character  of  a  town  meeting 
than  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  what  we  do  is  no  more  binding  on  the 
American  people  than  if  we  did  it  at  a  town 
meeting.  I  shall  express  no  opinion  bv  saying 
yea  or  nay  on  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
At  the  same  time,  I  protest  against  it,  as  being 
no  part  of  the  constitutional  proceedings  of  tbe 
Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Benton,  and  many  o^rs,  dedined  to 
vote.  The  House  of  Representatives  had  ceased 
to  act,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  cnstomair 
message  of  adjournment  The  President  wIm^ 
according  to  the  usage,  had  remained  in  tlie 
capitol  till  midnight  to  sign  bills,  had  gone 
home.  It  was  four  o'clock  In  the  morning  of 
the  f ourtii,  and  the  greatest  confusion  and  dis- 
order prevailed.  Finally,  Mr.  Webster  &Q^ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  vote,  by  which  the  Senate 
receded  from  the  amendment  it  had  adopted,  ex- 
tending the  constitution  to  the  territories ;  and 
that  recession  leaving  the  appropriation  bill  free 
from  the  encumbrance  of  the  slaveiy  questicii, 
it  was  immediately  passed. 

This  attempt,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  break- 
ing  up  the  government  in  pursuit  of  a  newly  in- 
vented slavery  dogma,  was  founded  in  errors  too 
gross  for  misapprehension.  In  the  first  place, 
as  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  constitih 
tion  was  not  made  for  territories,  but  for  Stitea 
In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  operate  any  wbere, 
not  even  in  the  States  for  which  it  was  made^ 
without  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  it  Thii  is 
true  of  the  constitution  in  every  particiilar. 
Every  part  of  it  is  inoperative  untfl  put  into 
I  action  by  a  statute  of  Congress.    The  constitih 
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tion  allowB  the  President  a  eatery:  he  cannot 
touch  a  doUar  of  it  without  an  act  of  Congress. 
It  allows  the  reooverj  of  ftigitiTB  steTes:  yon 
cannot  recoTer  one  without  an  act  of  Congress. 
And  so  of  eveiy  oUnse  it  contains.  The  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  oonstitation  to  territories, 
with  a  Tiew  to  its  transportation  ci  steyery 
along  with  it,  was  then  fatile  and  nugatory, 
untQ  an  act  of  Congress  should  he  passed  to 
vitalise  sUrery  under  it.  So  that,  if  the  ex- 
tension had  been  declared  by  law,  it  would  have 
answered  no  purpose  except  to  widen  the  field  of 
the  stereiy  agitation — to  establish  a  new  point 
of  contention — ^to  give  a  new  phase  to  the  em- 
bittered contest — and  to  alienate  more  and  more 
from  each  other  the  two  hahres  ot  the  Union. 
But  the  extension  was  not  declared.  Congress 
did  not  extend  the  constitution  to  the  Terri- 
tories. The  proposal  was  rejected  in  both 
Houses ;  and  immediately  the  crowning  dogma 
is  mrented,  that  the  constitution  goes  of  itself 
to  the  territories  without  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  executes  itself  so  fiir  as  stevery  is  concerned, 
not  only  without  legistetive  ud,  but  in  defiance 
of'  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  territory. 
This  is  the  last  steyery  creed  of  the  Calhoun 
school,  and  the  one  on  which  his  disdples  now 
stand — and  not  with  any  barren  foot.  They 
apply  the  doctrine  to  existing  territories,  and 
make  acquisitions  firom  Mexico  for  new  applica- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  con- 
duct as  any  thing  else  than  as  one  of  the 
derices  for  ^forcing  the  issue  with  the  North^^^ 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  confidential  letter  to 
the  member  of  the  Atebama  legislature  arows 
to  haye  been  his  policy  since  1835,  and  which  he 
ayers  he  would  then  haye  effected  if  the  mem- 
bers from  the  steye  States  had  stood  by  him. 


OHAPTBB    OLXXXIII. 

PROeBESS  OF  THE  BLAYEST  AGITATION:  HKBT- 
ma  OF  MEMBERS  FROM  THE  BLAYE  STATES: 
DTFLAMMATORT  ADDRESS  TO  THE  80UTHSBK 
STATES. 

Th£  last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
were  witness  to  an  ominous  moyement — ^no- 
thing leas  than  nightly  meetings  of  large  num- 
bers of  members  from  the  steye  States  to  con- 


sider the  state  of  things  between  the  North  and 
the  Soutii— to  show  the  aggresnons  and  en- 
croachments (as  they  were  called),  of  the  for- 
mer upon  the  tetter — ^to  show  the  incompati- 
bility of  th^  union-*-«nd  to  derise  measures 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  moye- 
ment, which  was  conducted  with  extraordinazy 
precautions  to  ayoid  publicity.  None  but  steye 
State  members  were  admitted.  No  reporters 
were  permitted  to  be  present ;  nor  any  specta- 
tors, or  auditors.  As  many  as  sey enty  or  eighty 
were  assembled;  but  about  one  half  of  this 
number  were  inimical  to  the  meeting,  and  only 
attended  to  preyent  mischief  to  the  Union,  ai^ 
mostly  fell  cdST  ftt>m  their  attendance  before  the 
work  was  concluded.  At  the  first  meeting  a 
grand  committee  of  15  (Mr.  Calhoun  one)  were 
appointed  to  consider  of  resolutions :  when 
they  met,  a  sub-committee  of  fiye  (Mr.  Calhoun 
at  their  head)  was  caryed  out  of  the  15  to 
report  an  address  to  the  steye  States:  and 
when  they  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  produced  the  ad- 
dress ready  written.  So  that  the  whole  con- 
triyance  of  the  grand  and  petty  committees  was 
a  piece  of  machinery  to  get  Mr.  Calhoun's  own 
manifesto  before  the  public  with  the  sanction  of 
a  meeting.  Mr.  Calhoun's  manifesto,  sanctioned 
by  the  sub-committee,  was  only  sayed  from  con- 
demnation in  the  committee  of  15  by  one  yote, 
and  that  yote  his  own.  Sayed  by  one  yote,  and 
got  before  the  meeting  itself,  it  there  underwent 
condemnation,  and  was  recommitted  for  amend- 
ment. Four  of  the  grand  committee,  consisting 
of  those  who  were  ayerse  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, were  excused  upon  their  own  request  from 
serying  longer  upon  it  Got  back  into  the 
grand  committee,  it  was  superseded  in  toto  by 
an  entire  new  address,  not  to  the  steye  States, 
but  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  ad- 
dressed not  to  their  angry,  but  to  their  good 
feelings.  That  address  was  reported  to  an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  members;  and  those 
opposed  to  the  whole  proceeding  haying  nearly 
ceased  to  attend,  the  original  manifesto  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  adopted  in  place  of  it :  and  thus, 
after  a  tedious  and  painfiil  process,  and  defeated 
half  the  time,  and  only  succeeding  when  the 
meeting  had  become  thin  and  nearly  reduced  to 
hte  own  partisans,  that  gentleman  succeeded  in 
getting  hte  inflammatory  composition  before  the 
public  as  the  yoioe  of  the  Southern  members. 
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tory !  What  id  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Statos  ?  Is  not  Its  very  first  principle,  that  all 
within  its  influence  and  comprehension  shall  be 
represented  in  the  legislature  which  it  estab- 
liancs,  with  not  only  a  right  of  debate  and  a 
right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President?  And  can  we  by  law  ex- 
tend those  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  ?  Every  body  will 
see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  It 
comes  to  this,  then,  Uiat  the  constitution  is  to 
bo  extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  fiir 
that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  abso- 
lute and  despotic  power.  He  is  the  judge  of 
what  is  suitable,  and  what  is  unsuitable ;  and 
what  he  thinks  suitable  is  suitable^  and  what  he 
thinks  unsuitable  is  unsuitable.  He  is  '  omnis 
in  hoc ;^  and  what  is  this  but  to  say.  in  general 
terms,  that  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
shall  govern  this  territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Con- 
gress makes  further  provision.  Now.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
principle  of  the  constitution  he  supposes  suita- 
ble, what  discrimination  he  can  dnw  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  which  he  proposes  to 
follow,  I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say,  that 
in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
extending  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is 
extended  over  the  United  States,  and  over  noth- 
ing else.  It  cannot  be  extended  over  any  thing 
except  over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come 
in.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  of  ideas  m  this 
respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judi- 
cial gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  cor- 
pu8,  and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  per- 
sonal liberty,  is  extended  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution itself  over  every  new  territory.  That 
S reposition  cannot  be  maintiunod  at  all.  How 
0  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or  deduc- 
tion ?  It  can  be  only  arrived  at  by  the  loosest 
of  all  possible  constructions.  It  is  said  that 
this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the  futbeas 
corpua  would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these 
rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can 
be  enjoyed  in  a  territory." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
mover  of  the  proposition,  that  replied  to  Mr. 
Webster:  it  was  the  prompter  of  the  measure 
that  did  it,  and  in  a  way  to  show  immediately 
that  this  extension  of  the  constitution  to  terri- 
tories was  nothing  but  a  new  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Denying  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories 
— ^finding  slavery  actually  excluded  from  the 
ceded,  territories,  and  desirous  to  get  it  there — 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  real  author  of  Mr.  Walker's 


amendment,  took  the  new  conceptioD  of  earry^ 
ing  the  constitution  into  them ;  which  aniving 
there,  and  recogmzing  slavery,  and  being  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  would  OTer-ride  the 
anti-slavery  laws  of  the  territory,  and  plant  the 
institution  of  slaveiy  under  its  ^^gis,  and  above 
the  reach  of  any  territorial  law,  or  law  of  Gqd> 
gress  to  abolish  it  He,  therefore,  came  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  proposition,  and  thus  replied 
to  Mr.  Webster: 

^  I  rise,  not  to  detun  the  Senate  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  by  the 
senator  from  x^ew  Jers^,  fully  endorMd  bj 
the  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  partly 
endorsed  by  the  senator  from  Massadiusetts, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  extend  to  the  territories.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  propodtioo  * 
thus  asserted,  v>r  it  will  have  the  effect  of  nar- 
rowing very  greatiy  the  controver^  between 
the  North  and  the  South  ms  it  regards  the  sla- 
very question  in  connection  with  the  territones. 
It  is  an  implied  admission  on  the  part  of  thoae 
gentlemen,  that,  if  the  constitution  does  extend 
to  the  territories,  the  South  will  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  or  its  property — ^that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  constitution.  You  cui 
put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  propoeition 
which  the  gentlemen  have  nuide,  tlum  that  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
Then  the  simple  question  is,  does  the  constito- 
tion  extend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not  ex- 
tend to  them  ?  Why,  the  constitution  inter- 
prets itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

When  Mr.  Webster  heard  this  syllogistic  as- 
sertion, that  the  constitution  being  the  aupieme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  territories  beii^  a  part 
of  the  land,  ergo  the  constitution  being  extended 
to  them  would  be  their  supreme  law :  when  he 
heard  this,  he  called  out  fix>m  his  seat— "Hlkiil 
land  7  "    Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  saying : 

<'The  land;  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supreme 
law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  merely,  but  wherever  our  flag  waves — 
wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  oonstitatioii  in 
part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions  oertvnly.  hot 
all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why,  can  we  nare 
any  authority  beyond  the  constitution  ?  I  pot 
the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen ;  if  the  con- 
stitution  does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  hare 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever  ?  Is  not 
Congress  the  creature  of  the  constitution ;  does 
it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
continuance  of  the  constitution ;  and  would  it 
not  be  annihilated  upon  the  destniotion  of  thai 
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bring  on  the  Sooth.  The  drcmmatuices  under 
whidi  it  would  take  place  with  us  would  be  en- 
tirelj  different  from  those  which  took  place 
with  them,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  far  more 
disastrous  results.  There^  the  gOTemment  of 
the  parent  country  emancipated  slayes  in  her 
colonial  possessions — k  government  rich  and 
powerful,  and  actuated  by  views  of  policy  (mis- 
taken as  they  turned  out  to  be)  rather  than 
fan^cism.  It  was,  besides,  disposed  to  act 
justly  towards  the  owners,  even  in  the  act  of 
emancipating  their  slaves,  and  to  protect  and 
foster  them  afterwards.  It  accordingly  appro- 
priated nearly  9100,000,000  as  a  compensation 
to  them  for  their  losses  under  the  iBct,  which 
sum,  although  it  turned  out  to  be  &r  short  of 
the  amount,  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be 
liberal.  Since  the  emancipation  it  has  kept  up 
a  sufScient  military  and  naval  force  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  awe,  and  a  number  of  magistrates,  and 
constables,  and  other  civil  officers,  to  keep  order 
in  the  towns  and  plantations,  and  enforce  re- 
spect to  their  former  owners.  It  can  only  be 
elfected  by  the  prostration  of  the  white  race ; 
and  that  would  necessarily  engender  the  bitter- 
est feelings  of  hostility  between  them  and  the 
North.  But  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  be- 
tween the  blacks  of  the  South  and  the  people 
of  the  North.  Owing  their  emancipation  to 
them,  they  would  regard  them  as  friends, 
guardians,  and  patrons,  and  centre,  accordingly, 
all  their  sympathy  in  them.  The  people  of  the 
North  would  not  fail  to  reciprocate  and  to  fa- 
vor them,  instead  of  the  whites.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  feelings,  and  impelled  by  fanati- 
cism and  love  of  power,  they  would  not  stop  at 
emancipation.  Another  step  would  be  taken — 
to  raise  them  to  a  political  and  social  equality 
with  their  former  owners,  by  giving  them  the 
ri^t  of  voting  and  holding  public  offices  under 
the  federal  government.  But  when  once  raised 
to  an  equality,  thev  would  become  the  fiist  po* 
litical  associates  of  the  North,  acting  and  voting 
with  them  on  all  questions^  and  by  5iis  politicd 
union  between  them,  holding  the  white  race  at 
the  South  in  complete  subjection.  The  blacks, 
and  the  profligate  whites  that  might  unite  with 
them,  would  become  the  principal  recipients  of 
federal  offices  and  patronage,  and  would,  in  con- 
sequence, be  raised  above  the  whites  of  the 
South  in  the  political  and  social  scale.  We 
would,  in  a  word,  change  conditions  with  them 
— a  degradation  greater  than  has  ever  yet  fiillen 
to  the  lot  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  and 
one  from  which  we  could  not  escape^  should 
emancipation  take  place  (which  it  certamly  will 
if  not  prevented),  but  by  fleeing  the  homes  of 
ourselves  and  ancestors,  and  by  abandoning  our 
country  to  our  former  slaves,  to  become  the 
permanent  abode  of  disorder,  anarchy,  poverty, 
misery  and  wretchedness." 

Emancipation,  with  all  these   accumulated 
borrorS)  is  here  held  to  be  certain,  ^  if  not  pre* 


vented: "  certain,  so  &r  as  it  depended  upon  the 
fr-ee  States,  which  were  rapidly  becoming  the 
majority ;  and  only  to  be  prevented  by  the  slave 
States  themselves.  Now,  this  certain  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in  the  States,  was  a  pure  and 
simple  invention  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  only  with- 
out evidence,  but  against  evidence— contradict- 
ed by  every  qpedes  of  human  action,  negative 
and  positive,  before  and  since.  Far  from  at- 
tacking slavery  in  the  States,  the  free  States 
have  co-operated  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery 
within  such  States :  witness  the  continued  ex- 
tinctions of  Indian  title  which  have  so  largely 
increased  the  available  capacity  of  the  slave 
States.  So  far  from  making  war  upon  slave 
States,  several  such  States  have  been  added  to 
the  Union,  as  Texas  and  Florida,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  free  States.  Far  from  passing  any  law 
to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  States,  no  Congress 
has  ever  existed  that  has  seen  a  man  that  would 
make  such  a  motion  in  the  House ;  or,  if  made, 
would  not  be  as  unanimously  rejected  by  one 
side  of  the  House  as  the  other — as  if  the  unani- 
mity would  not  be  the  same  whether  the  whole 
North  went  out,  and  let  the  South  vote  alone ! 
or  the  whole  South  went  out,  and  let  the  North 
alone  vote.  Tet,  this  incendiary  cry  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  States  has  become  the  staple 
of  all  subsequent  agitators.  Every  little  agita- 
tor now  jumps  upon  it— jumps  into  a  State  the 
moment  a  free  territory  is  mentioned — and  re- 
peats all  the  alarming  stuff  invented  by  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  and  as  much  more  as  his  own  inven- 
tion can  add  to  it  In  the  mean  time  events 
daily  affix  the  brand  of  falsehood  on  these  in- 
cendiary inventions.  Slave  State  Presidents  are 
continually  elected  by  free  State  votes:  the 
price  of  slaves  themselves,  instead  of  sinking,  as 
it  would  if  there  was  any  real  danger,  is  con- 
tinually augmenting,  and,  in  fact,  has  reached  a 
height  the  double  of  what  it  was  before  the 
alarming  story  of  emancipation  had  begun. 

Assuming  this  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  States  to  be  certain  and  inevitable,  with  all 
its  dreadful  consequences,  unless  prevented  by 
the  slave  States,  the  manifesto  goes  on  seriously 
to  bring  the  means  of  prevention  most  closely 
to  the  consideration  of  the  slave  States — ^to  uige 
their  unity  and  concert  of  action  on  the  slavery 
question — to  make  it  the  supreme  object  of  their 
labors,  before  which  all  other  subjects  are  to 
give  way — to  take  the  attitude  of  self-defence ; 
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md,  bmriiig  all  oonseqnenoeB,  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  other  side.    Thus : 

<*  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  the  grayest 
and  most  solemn  question  that  eirer  dumed  the 
attention  of  a  people  is  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration: What  is  to  be  done  to  preyent  it? 
It  is  a  question  belonging  to  yon  to  deddo.  All 
we  propose  is  to  giye  you  our  opinion.  We, 
then,  are  of  the  opinion  tnat  the  first  and  indis- 

Sensable  stepi  without  whidi  nothing  can  be 
one,  and  witn  which  ereiy  thing  may  be,  is  to 
be  united  among  yourselves  on  this  great  and 
most  vital  question.  The  want  of  union  and 
concert  in  reference  to  it  has  brought  the  South, 
the  Union,  and  our  system  of  government  to 
their  present  perilous  condition.  Instead  of 
placing  it  above  all  others,  it  has  be^i  made 
subordinate  not  only  to  mere  questions  of  policy, 
but  to  the  preservation  of  par^  ties  and  insur- 
ing of  party  success.  As  high  as  we  hold  a  due 
respect  for  these,  we  hold  them  subordinate  to 
that  and  other  Questions  involving  our  safety 
and  happiness.  Until  they  are  so  oeld  by  the 
South,  the  North  will  not  lielieve  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  opposition  to  their  encroadmients, 
and  they  will  continue  to  follow,  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  work  of  abolition  is  finished. 
To  convince  them  that  you  are,  you  must  prove 
by  your  acts  that  you  hold  all  other  questions 
subordinate  to  it.  If  you  become  united,  and 
prove  yourselves  in  earnest,  the  North  will  be 
Drought  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  calculation  of  con- 
sequences ;  and  that  may  lead  to  a  change  of 
measures,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
policv  that  ma^  miietiy  and  peaceably  terminate 
this  long  conflict  between  tne  two  sections.  If 
it  should  not,  nothing  would  remain  for  you  but 
to  stand  up  immovably  in  defence  of  rights  in- 
volving your  all— your  property,  prosperity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  safe^.  As  the  assailed, 
you  would  stand  justified  by  all  laws  human 
and  divine,  in  repelling  a  blow  so  dangerous, 
without  looking  to  consequences,  and  to  resort 
to  all  means  necessary  for  that  purpose.    Your 


assailants,  and  not  you,  would  be  reqMUiable  for 
ccmsequencee.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  we 
earnestly  entreat  yon  to  be  united,  and  lor  that 
purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Bejood 
this,  we  think  it  would  not  be  pmptst  to  go  al 
present" 


The  primitive  draft  of  the  maniliBBto  vent 
further,  and  told  what  was  to  be  done :  opioioDS 
and  counsels  are  as  ftr  as  the  signers  thought 
it  proper  to  go  then.    But  something  farther 
was  intimated ;  and  that  soon  came  in  theihape 
of  a  Southern  convention  to  disscdvetheUmon, 
and  a  call  from  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the 
most  heated  States  (South  Carolina  and  ICi- 
sissippi),  for  the  assembling  of  a  ''Southen 
Congress,"  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  ^  United 
States  South  "  into  operation :  bat  of  this  here 
after.    Following  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  its  mode  of  adoption,  as  well  in  its  ex- 
position <^  motives  as  in  its  ennmeration  of 
grievances,  the  manifesto  was  left  vrith  the  sec- 
retary oi  the  meeting  for  the  signature  of  the 
slave-holding  members  who  concurred  m  it 
The  signers  were  the  foUowing : 

'*  Messrs.  Atofaison  of  AGssoori ;  Hunter  and 
Mason  of  Virginia ;  Calhoun  and  Batler  of  Sooth 
Carolina ;  Downs  of  I^owtmuia ;  Foote  and  Jti- 
ferson  Davis  of  Misassippi ;  Fitxpatridc  of  Ala- 
bama; Borland  and  Sebastian  of  Arkansu; 
WestooU  and  Yulee  of  Flcnida;  Atkinson,  Bay- 
lev,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  Beale/ W.  G.  Broini. 
MetAe.  B.  A.  Thompeon  of  Virginia ;  Daniel 
Venabie  of  North  Carolma;  Burt,  Holmes, 
Rhett,  Simpson,  Woodward  of  Sontii  Carolina ; 
Wallace,  Iverson^  Lumpkin  of  Geoi^;  Bow- 
don,  Gayle,  Hams  of  Alabama;  Featfaerstoa,  L 
Thompson  of  Afississippi ;  La  Sere,  Mens  of 
Louisiana ;  B.  W.  Johnson  of  Arkums;  Sen- 
ton  of  Kentucky." 
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CHAPTBB  CLXXXIV. 

INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  TAYLOR:  HIS 

CABINET. 

On  the  4th  of  Murch  the  new  PreBident  was  in- 
anganted  with  the  customary  formalities,  Ohief 
Justice  Taney  administering  the  oath  of  office. 
He  dellTered  an  address,  as  use  and  propriety 
required,  oommendably  briefj  and  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principles.  Mr.  Millard 
Fillmore,  the  Y ice-President  elect,  was  dnly  in- 
stalled as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  delirered 
a  neat  and  soitable  address  on  taking  the  chair. 
Assembled  in  extraordinary  session,  the  Senate 
received  and  confirmed  the  sereral  nominations 
for  the  cabinet  They  were :  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  to  be  Secretaiy  of  State;  William 
M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasnry;  George  W.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia^  to  be  Seeretary  at  War;  William  Bal- 
lard Preston,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department — a  new  department 
created  at  the  preceding  session  of  Congress ; 
Jooob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Postmaster 
General ;  Rererdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Attorney  General.  The  whole  cabinet  were,  of 
coarse,  of  the  whig  party. 
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CHAPTEB  CLXXXV. 

DEATH  OF  EX-PRESIDENT  POLK. 

He  died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  soon  after  he 
returned  home,  and  within  three  months  after 
his  retirement  firom  the  presidency.  He  was 
an  exemplary  man  in  private  life,  moral  in  all 
his>deportment,  and  patriotic  in  his  public  life, 
aiming  at  the  good  of  his  country  always.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  brought  into 
the  presiden<7  by  an  intrigue,  not  of  his  own, 
but  of  others,  and  the  evils  of  which  became  an 
inheritance  of  his  position,  and  the  sole  cause 
of  all  that  was  objectionable  in  his  administra- 
tion. He  was  the  first  President  put  upon  the 
people  without  their  previous  indication — the 
first  instance  in  which  a  convention  assumed 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  presidency  accord- 
ing to  their  own  will,  and  of  course  with  a  view 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  scheme  of  these 
intriguers  required  the  exclusion  of  all  inde- 
pendent and  disinterested  men  from  his  councils 
and  confidence — a  thing  easily  efiected  by  repre- 
senting all  such  men  as  his  enemies,  and  them- 
selves as  his  exclusive  fiiiends.  Hence  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Globe  newspaper  from  the  organship 
<^  the  administration,  and  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  too  much  dominated  by  intrigue  and 
selfishness.  All  the  faults  of  his  admmistra- 
tion  were  the  faults  of  his  cabinet :  all  its 
merits  were  his  own,  in  defiance  of  them.  Even 
the  arrangement  with  the  Calhoun  and  Tyler 
interest  by  which  the  Globe  was  set  aside  be 
fore  the  cabinet  was  formed,  was  the  work  of 
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men  who  were  to  be  of  the  cabinet.  Hie  own 
will  was  not  strong  enough  for  his  position,  yet 
he  became  firm  and  absolute  where  his  judg^ 
ment  was  oonyinced  and  patriotism  required 
decision.  Of  this  he  gaye  signal  proof  in  orer^ 
ruling  his  whole  cabinet  in  their  resolre  for  the 
sedentary  line  in  Mexico,  and  fordng  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Tigorous  policy  which  carried  the 
American  arms  to  the  dty  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
quered a  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 
He  also  gave  a  proof  of  it  in  &lling  back  upon 
the  line  of  49°  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  with  Great  Britain,  while  his  cabinet, 
intimidated  by  their  own  newspapers,  and 
alarmed  at  the  storm  which  themselves  had  got 
np,  were  publicly  adhering  to  the  line  of  54°  40', 
with  the  secret  hope  that  others  would  extricate 
them  from  the  perils  of  that  forlorn  position. 
The  Mexican  war,  under  the  impulse  of  specu- 
lators, and  upon  an  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna, 
was  the  great  blot  upon  his  administration; 
and  that  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  intriguing 
part  of  his  cabinet,  into  which  he  entered  with 
a  ftdl  belief  that  the  intrigue  was  to  be  success- 
fhl,  and  the  war  finished  in  ^  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days ; "  and  without  firing  an- 
other gun  after  it  should  be  declared.  He  was 
sincerely  a  friend  to  the  Union,  and  against 
whatever  would  endanger  it,  especially  that  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  of  Mexico  which  had  ad- 
vocates in  those  who  stood  near  him;  and  also 
against  the  provisional  line  which  was  to  cover 
Monterey  and  Guaymas,  when  he  began  to  sus- 
pect the  ultimate  object  of  that  line.  The  ac- 
quisition of  New  Mexico  and  California  were 
the  distinguishing  events  of  his  administration 
— fruits  <tf  the  war  with  Mexico ;  but  which 
would  have  come  to  the  United  States  without 
that  war  if  the  President  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  cabinet  free  from  intrigue  and  selfishness, 
and  wholly  intent  upon  the  honor  and  interest 
of  theeountiy. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVI. 

THIBTT'FIBST  C0NGRKB8:   FIB8T  BE88IOV:  LIST 
OF  MSMBSBS:  OBOANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSK 

Tbb  Senate,  now  consisting  of  sixty  Dembers 
was  composed  as  follows : 

Maikx. — ^Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  V.  Bnd- 
bury. 

^EW  Hampshire. — John   P.  Hale,  Mqsh 
Norris,  jr. 

Massachusxttb. — ^Daniel  Webster,  Jolm  Dir 
vis. 

Rhode  Island. — Albert  C.  Greene,  Jobn  H. 
CUffke. 

CoKKECTicuT. — ^RogcT  S.  BaldwiD,  TrODIB 
Smith. 

Vermont. — Samuel  S.  Phelps,  William  Up- 
ham. 

New  Tork.— Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  WOlitm 
H.  Seward. 

New  Jersxt.— William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W. 
MiUer. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Daniel    Sturgeon,   Janei 
Cooper. 

Delaware. — John  Wales,  Presley  SprauM. 

Maryland. — ^David  Stuart,  James  A.  Pearoe. 

YiROiNU. — James  M.  Itoon,  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter. 

North    Carolina^— Willie    P.    Mangma. 
George  E.  Badger. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoon,  l^ 
thur  P.  Butler. 

Georgia.— John   M.   Berrien,  William  C. 
Dawson* 

Kentucky. — Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Hcoiy 
Chgr. 

Tenhssses.— Hopklxis  L.  Tumey,  John  Bcfl. 

Ohio. — ^Thonus  Corwin^Salmon  P.  Chan. 

Louisiana. — Solomon    w.    Downa^   Fiem 
Soul6. 

Indiana. — Jesse  D.  Bright,  James  Wbitr 
comb. 

Mississippi. — Jefiferson    Davis,    Henry  S. 
Foote. 

Illinois. — Stephen    A*    Doqdasii    Jans 
Shields. 

Alabama. — Jeremiah  Clemens,  Williaia  IL 
King. 

Missouri.— Thomas   H.  Benton,  Band  R. 
Atchison. 

Arkansas.— William   R.   Sebastian,   Solon 
Borland. 

Florida.— David  L.  Tulee.  Jadcson  Moftob 

Michigan. — ^Lewis  CasSb  Aipheos  Feldi. 

Texas.— Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Sam  Honstoo. 

Wisconsin. — ^Henry  Dodge,  Isaac  P.  Walker 

Iowa.— Geoige  W.  Jones,  AagQ8tttiO.Do4s«- 
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In  this  list  tbe  nader  will  not  isil  to  remark 
the  names  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Calhonn,  ill  of  whom,  commencing  their  con- 
gresaonal  career  nearly  a  generation  before, 
and  after  sereral  retirings,  had  met  agiun,  and 
towards  the  dose  of  their  et«ntftd  lires,  upon 
this  eleyated  theatre  of  their  long  and  brilBant 
labors.  The  Honse,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  members,  was  thus  composed : 

Mainc— Thomas  J.  D.  Fnller,  Elbridge  Ger- 
ry, Rufos  K.  Goodenow,  Nathaniel  S.  Littiefield, 
«fonn  Oti&  Oullen  Sawtell^,  Charles  Stetson. 

Nsw  Hampshire.— rHarry  Hibbard,  Charles 
H.  Peaske,  Amos  Tack,  James  Wilson. 

Termont. — William  Hebard,  William,  Hen- 
ly  James  Meacham,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

Massachusetts.— Charles  Alien,  Geoige  Ash- 
mnn,  James  H.  Duncan,  Orin  Fowler,  Joseph 
Grinnell,  Daniel  P.  King,  Horace  Maim,  Julius 
Rockwell,  Robert  C.  Winthropi  Daniel  Webster* 

Rhode  Island. — Nathan  F.  Dixon,  George 
G.  Kmg. 

CoNVxcTicuT. — ^Walter  Booth,  Thomas  B. 
Butler,  Chauncey  F.  Ciereland,  Loren  P.  Wal- 
do. 

New  York. — Heniy  P.  Alexander,  Geoige 
R.  Andrews,  Henry  Bennett,  David  A.'Bokee, 
George  Briggs,  James  Brooks,  Lorenzo  Bur- 
rowsj  Charles  £.  Clarke,  Harmon  S.  Conger, 
William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Herman  D.  Gould, 
Ransom  Halloway,  William  T.  Jackson,  John 
A.  King,  Preston  King.  Orsamus  B.  Matteson, 
Thomas  McKissock,  William  Nelson,  J.  Phil- 
lips Phoenix,  Hairey  Putnam.  Gideon  Rey- 
nolds, Elijah  Risley,  Robert  L.  Roeei  David 
Rumsey,  jr.,  William  A.  Sackett,  Abraoam  M. 
Schermeniom,  John  L.  Schoolcraft,  Peter  H. 
Silvester,  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  John  R.  Thur- 
man,  Walter  Underbill,  Hiram  Walden,  Hugh 
White. 

New  Jersey. — ^Andrew  K.  Hay,  James  G. 
King,  William  A.  Newell,  John  Van  Dyke, 
Isaac  Wildrick. 

Pehnstlvania. — Chester  Batler,  Samuel  Cal- 
vin, Joseph  Cas^.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Jesse 
C.  Dickey^  Milo  M.  Dimmick,  John  Freedley, 
Alfred  Gilmore,  Moses  Hampton,  John  W. 
Howe,  Lewis  C.  Levin,  Job  Mann,  James  X. 
McLanahan.  Heniy  D.  Moore,  Henry  Nes,  An- 
drew J.  Og^e,  Charles  W.  Pitman,  Robert  R. 
Reed,  John  Robbins,  jn.  Thomas  Ross,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  William  Strong,  James  Thomp- 
son. David  Wilmot. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Martland. — ^Richard  L  Bowie,  Alexander 
Evans,  William  T.  Hamilton,  Edward  Ham- 
mond, Jdhn  B.  Kerr,  Robert  M.  McLane. 

YiRoiKU. — ^Thomas  H.  Averett,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  James  M.  H.  Beale,  Thomas  S.  Booock, 
Henry  A.  Edmundson,  Thomas  S.  Haymond, 
Alexander  R.  Holladay,  James  McUowell, 
Fayette  McMuUen,  Richard  K.  Meade,  John  S. 


Millson,  Jeremiah  Morton,  Richard  Parker, 
Paulus  Powell,  James  A.  Seddon. 

North  Carol ikaw — ^William  S.  Ashe,  Jo- 
seph P.  Caldwell,  Thomas  L.  CMngman,  John 
R.  J.  Danid.  Edmund  Deberry,  David  Outlaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Edwwrd  Stanly,  Abrm* 
ham  W.  Venabte. 

South  Carolina. — Armistead  Burt  William 
F.  Colcock,  Isaac  K  Holmes.  John  McQueen, 
James  L.  Orr,  Daniel  Wallace,  Joseph  A. 
Woodward. 

Georgia. — Howell  Cobb^  Thomas  C.  Hackett, 
Hugh  A.  Haralson,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Allen 
F.  OweiL  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Rolxat 
Toombs,  Marshall  J.  Wellborn. 

Alabama. — ^Albert  J.  AlstoiL  Franklin  W 
Bowdon,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Sainpson  W 
Harris.  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  DaVid  Hubbard, 
Samuel  W.  Ingn. 

Mississippi. — ^Albert  G.  Brown,  Winfield  S. 
Featherston,  William  McWillie^  Jacob  Thomp- 
son. 

Lou;&iANA« — Charles  M.  Conrad,  John  H 
Harmanson,  Emile  La  Sdre,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Ohio. — Joseph  Cable,  Lewis  D.  Campbell, 
David  K.  Carter,  Moses  B.  Corwin,  John  Cro- 
weU,  David  T.  Disn^,  Nathan  Evans,  Joshua 
R.  Giddin^  Moses  Hoagland,  William  F.  Hun- 
ter, John  K.  Miller,  Jonathan  D.  Morris.  Edson 
B.  Olds,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Soseph  M.  Root^ 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  Charles  Sweetser,  John  Lb 
Taylor,  Samuel  F.  Yinton,  William  A.  Whit- 
tlesey, Amos  E.  Wood. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd.  Daniel  Breck,  Qeo, 

A.  Caldwell,  James  L.  Johnson,  Humphrey 
Marshall,  John  C.  Mason,  Finis  E.  McLean, 
Charles  S.  Morehead,  Richard  H.  Stanton,  John 

B.  Thompson. 

Tennessee. — Josiah  M.  Anderson,  Andrew 
Ewing,  Meredith  P.  Gentry  Isham  G.  Harris, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Geoige  W.  Jones.  John  H. 
Savage,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Jas.  H.  Thomas, 
Albert  G.  Watkins,  Christopher  H.  Williams. 

Indiana. — Nathaniel  Albertson,  William  J, 
Brown,  Cyrus  L.  Dunham,  Graham  N.  Fitch, 
Willis  A.  Gorman,  Andrew  J.  Harlan,  Creorae 
W.  Julian,  Joseph  K  McDonald,  Edward  W. 
McGaughey,  John  L.  Robinson. 

Illinois.— Edward  D.  Baker,  William  H. 
BlsselL  Thomas  L.  Harris,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  William  A.  Richardson,  John  Wentworth, 
Timothy  R.  Toung. 

Missouri. — William  T.  N.  Bay,  James  B. 
Bowlin,  James  S.  Green,  Willard  P.  Hall,  John 
S.  Phelps. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Michigan. — Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Alexander 
W.  Buel,  William  Sprague. 

Florida. — ^£.  Carrington  CabelL 

Texas.— Yoluey  E.  Howard,  David  a  Kauf- 
man. 

Iowa. — Shepherd  Leffler  William  ThommoiL 

Wisconsin. — Orsamus  Cole,  James  D.  Doty, 
Charles  Dnikee. 
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md,  braTing  all  oonseqnenoeB,  throw  the  respon- 
sibilitj  on  the  other  side.    Thcus : 

^  With  such  a  prospect  before  as,  the  gravest 
and  most  solemn  question  that  ewer  claimed  the 
attention  of  apeople  is  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration: What  is  to  be  done  to  preyent  it? 
It  is  a  question  belonging  to  you  to  decide.  All 
we  propose  is  to  giye  you  our  opinion.  We, 
then,  are  of  the  opinion  tnat  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable step,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  witn  which  eyery  thing  may  be,  is  to 
be  united  among  yourselyes  on  this  great  and 
most  yital  question.  The  want  of  union  and 
concert  in  reference  to  it  has  brought  the  South, 
the  Union,  and  our  system  of  goyemment  to 
their  present  perilous  condition.  Instead  of 
placing  it  aboye  all  others,  it  has  been  made 
subordinate  not  only  to  mere  questions  of  policy, 
but  to  the  preseryation  of  par^  ties  and  insur- 
ing of  party  success.  As  lugh  as  we  hold  a  due 
respect  for  these,  we  hold  them  subordinate  to 
that  and  other  Questions  inyolying  our  safety 
and  happiness.  Until  they  are  so  held  by  tli^ 
South,  the  North  will  not  l)elieye  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  opposition  to  their  encroadmients, 
and  they  will  continue  to  follow,  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  work  of  abolition  is  finished. 
To  oonyinoe  them  that  you  are,  you  must  proye 
by  your  acts  that  you  hold  all  other  (questions 
subordinate  to  it.  If  you  become  muted,  and 
proye  yourselyes  in  earnest,  the  North  will  be 
brought  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  calculation  of  con- 
sequences ;  and  that  may  lead  to  a  change  of 
measures,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
policy  that  maj  miietly  and  peaceably  terminate 
this  long  conflict  between  tb»  two  sections.  If 
it  should  not,  nothing  would  remain  for  you  but 
to  stand  up  immoyably  in  defence  of  rights  in- 
yolying your  all— your  property,  prosperity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  safe^.  As  the  assailed, 
you  would  stand  justified  by  all  laws  human 
and  diyinc,  in  repelliiig  a  blow  so  dangerous, 
without  looking  to  consequences,  and  to  resort 
to  all  means  necessary  for  that  purpose.    Your 


assailants,  and  not  you,  would  be  reiywiaible  far 
ccmsequenoee.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  we 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  be  united,  and  for  that 
purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond 
this,  we  think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  at 
present" 


The  primitiye  draft  of  the  manifesto  went 
further,  and  told  what  was  to  be  done :  opinioDS 
and  counsels  are  as  far  as  the  signers  thought 
it  proper  to  go  then*  But  something  further 
was  intimated ;  and  that  soon  came  in  theshqie 
of  a  Southern  oonyention  to  disscdye  the  Unioo, 
and  a  call  from  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the 
most  heated  States  (South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi), for  the  assembling  of  a  "Sontheni 
Congress,"  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  *^  United 
States  South  "  into  operation :  but  of  this  here 
after.  Following  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  its  mode  of  adoption,  as  well  in  its  ex- 
position of  motives  as  in  its  enumeration  of 
grieyanoes,  the  manifesto  was  left  with  the  sse- 
retary  of  the  meeting  for  the  signature  of  the 
slaye-holding  members  who  ooncarred  in  it 
The  signers  were  the  following : 

^'  Messrs.  Atohison  of  Ifissonri ;  Honter  and 
Mason  of  Virg^ia ;  Calhoun  and  Butler  of  South 
Carolina ;  Downs  of  Louisiana  \  Fooie  and  Je^ 
fersonDayisof  Misassippi;  Fitxpatridc  of  Ala- 
bama; Borland  and  Setiastian  of  Aikansss; 
WestooU  and  Tulee  of  Florida;  Atkinson,  Bay- 
ley,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  Beale,  W.  G.  Brown, 
Meade.  R.  A.  Thompson  of  Virginia ;  Danid, 
Venable  of  North  Carolina;  Burt,  Holmei, 
Rhett,  Simpson,  Woodward  of  Sooth  Carolma ; 
Wallace,  lyerson^  Lumpkin  of  Gtooma;  Bow- 
don,  Gayle,  Hams  of  Alabama ;  Fea^erston,  L 
Thompson  of  BGssissippi ;  La  Sere,  Mone  of 
Louisiana ;  B.  W.  Johnson  of  ArknuaB ;  Stn* 
ton  of  Kentucky." 
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into  the  Union,  was  ftrorably  reoommended  for 
tbst  purpoee  to  Oongnes  : 

"  Xo  civil  gOTemznent  haying  been  provided 
by  Congress  for  California,  the  people  of  that 
territoiT,  impelled  by  the  necessities  of  their 
political  condition,  recently  met  m  convention, 
for  the  pvirpose  of  forming  a  constitution  ana 
State  government,  which  the  latest  advices  give 
me  reason  to  suppose  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  it  is  believea  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the 
admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  State.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and 
should  their  constitution  be  conformable  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  recommend  their  application  to  the 
favoraole  consideration  of  Congress." 

New  Mezioo  and  Utah,  without  mixing  the 
slavery  question  with  their  territorial  govern- 
ments, were  recommended  to  be  left  to  ripen 
inib  States,  and  then  to  settle  that  question  for 
themselves  in  their  State  constitutions — saying : 

^  By  awaiting  their  action,  all  causes  of  un- 
easiness may  be  avoided,  and  confidence  and 
kind  feeling  preserved.  With  the  view  of  main- 
taining ^e  harmony  and  tranquillity  so  dear  to 
all,  we  should  abstain  from  the  introduction  of 
those  exciting  topics  of  a  sectional  character 
which  have  hitherto  produced  painful  appre- 
hensions in  the  public  mind ;  and  I  repeat  the 
solemn  warning  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious 
of  my  predecessors^  against  furnishing  ^any 
ground  for  characterizing  xwrties  by  geographi- 
cal discriminations ! ' " 

This  reference  to  Washington  was  answered 
by  Calhoun  in  the  same  speech  read  by  Mr. 
Mason,  denying  that  the  Union  could  be  savea 
by  invoking  his  name,  and  averring  that  there 
was  ^  nothing  in  his  history  to  deter  us  from 
seceding  from  the  Union  should  it  fail  to  fulfil 
the  objects  for  which  it  icas  instituted: "  which 
fiulure  the  speech  averred — as  others  had  averred 
for  twenty  yealB  before :  for  secession  was  the 
off-shoot  of  nullification,  and  a  fiivorite  mode  of 
dissolving  the  Union.  With  respect  to  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  President  that  their  boundaries  should  be 
settled  by  the  political,  or  judicial  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  by  arms. 
.  In  all  these  recommendations  the  message 
was  wise,  patriotic,  temperate  and  firm ;  but  it 
encountered  great  opposition,  and  from  different 
quarters,  and  upon  different  grounds — ^(rom  Mr. 
Clay,  who  wished  a  general  compromise ;  from 
Mr.  Calhonn,  intent  upon  extending  slavery; 
and  holding  the  Union  to  be  lost  except  by  a 


remedy  of  his  own  which  he  ambignoosly 
shadowed  forth — a  dual  executive-*-two  Presi- 
dents: one  for  the  North,  one  for  the  South: 
which  was  itself  disunion  if  accomplished.  In 
his  reference  to  Washington's  warnings  against 
geographical  and  sectional  parties,  there  was  a 
pointed  rebuke  to  the  duly  attempts  to  segre- 
gate the  South  from  the  North,  and  to  form 
political  parties  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  an 
opposition  of  interest  between  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern  States.  As  a  patriot,  he  con- 
demned such  sectionalism:  as  a  President,  he 
would  have  counteracted  it. 

After  our  duty  to  ourselves  the  President  spoke 
of  our  duty  to  others — to  oor  iieighbors — and 
especially  the  Spanish  possession  of  Cuba.  An 
invasion  of  that  island  by  adventurers  from  the 
United  States  had  been  attempted,  and  had 
been  suppressed  by  an  energetic  proclamation, 
backed  by  a'  determination  to  carry  it  into 
effect  upon  the  guilty.    The  message  said : 

''Having  been  apprised  that  a  considerable 
number  of  adventurers  were  engaged  in  fitting 
out  a  military  expedition,  within  the  United 
States,  against  a  foreign  country,  and  believing, 
from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  that 
it  was  destined  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba,  I 
deemed  it  due  to  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain ;  to  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations;  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
American  honor,  to  exert  the  lawful  authority 
of  this  government  in  suppressing  the  expedi- 
tion and  preventing  the  invasion.  To  this  end 
I  issued  A  proclamation,  enjoining  it  upon  the 
officers  of  tne  United  Stat^  civil  and  military, 
to  use  all  lawful  means  within  their  power.  A 
copy  of  that  proclamation  is  herewith  submitted. 
The  expedition  has  been  suppressed.  So  long 
as  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  ApriL 
1818,  which  owes  its  existetaoe  to  the  law  of^ 
nations  and  to  the  policy  of  Washington  him- 
self shall  remain  on  our  statute  bool^  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duly  of  the  Executive  fiuthfUlly  to 
obey  its  ii^unctions." 

This  was  jnst  conduct,  and  just  language, 
worthy  of  an  upright  magistrate  of  a  RepubliC| 
which  should  set  an  example  of  justice  and 
fidmess  towards  its  neighbors.  The  Spanish 
government  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  ex- 
peditions got  up  agunst  Cnba  in  the  United 
States,  and  put  to  enormous  expense  in  ships 
and  troops  to  hold  herself  in  a  condition  to  re- 
pulse them.  Thirty  thousand  troops,  and  a 
strong  squadron,  were  constantly  kept  on  foot 
to  meet  this  danger.    A  war  estabBshment  was 
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kept  np  in  time  of  peace  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
to  protect  the  island  from  threatened  inrasaons. 
Beddee  the  injury  done  to  Spain  by  these  ag- 
grayations,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  a  war 
establishment  to  be  k^t  in  CubS)  there  was 
danger  of  injury  to  ourselTes  from  the  number 
and  constant  recurrence  of  these  ezpeditionsy 
which  would  se^n  to  speak  the  conniyance  of 
the  people,  or  the  negligence  of  the  goyemment 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  countries 
during  the  seyeral  years  that  these  expeditions 
were  most  undertaken,  the  Spanish  goyemment 
was  long  represented  at  Washington  by  a 
minister  of  approyed  fitness  for  his  situation — 
Don  Luis  Oalderon  de  la  Barca :  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  Castilian  character — frank,  courteous, 
honorable,  patriotio — whose  amiable  manners 
enabled  him  to  mix  intimately  with  American 
society,  and  to  see  that  these  expeditions  were 
criminally  yiewed  by  the  goyemment  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  citizens  ;  and  whose 
high  character  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
goyeroment  of  that  important  fact,  and  to  pre- 
yent  from  being  yiewed  as  the  act  of  the  nation, 
what  was  only  that  of  lawless  adyenturers,  pur- 
sued and  repressed  by  our  own  laws. 


OH JlPTEB  clxxxviii. 

UK  OLKTB  PLAN  OF  OOMPBOMIBE. 

Barlt  in  the  session  Mr.  Clay  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  set  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number, 
to  settle  and  dose  up  once  and  for  eyer,  all  the 
points  of  contestation  in  the  slayery  question, 
and  to  consolidate  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
into  one  general  and  lasting  compromise.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  committee  of 
thirteen  members  to  whom  his  resolutions  were 
to  be  referred,  with  a  yiew  to  combine  them  all 
into  one  bill,  and  make  that  bill  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  the  questions  connected  with  slayery. 
Mr.  Benton  opposed  this  whole  plan  of  padfica- 
tion,  as  mixing  up  incongruous  measures— mak- 
ing one  measure  dependent  upon  another— tack- 
ing together  things  which  had  no  connection — 
as  derogatory  and  perilous  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  haye  the  question  of  her  admission 
oonibunded  with  the  general  slayery  agitation  in 
the  Uzuted  States— as  being  futile  and  impotent, 


as  no  such  oonglomeration  of  inooiigniities 
(though  christened  a  oompromise)  could  bare 
any  force:— «b  being  aconoessicm  to  the  quit  of 
disunion — a  capitulation  to  those  who  threateued 
secession — a  repetition  of  the  error  of  1833  :— 
and  itself  to  become  the  froitlu]  souroeof  more 
contentions  than  it  proposed  to  quiet  His 
plan  was  to  setUe  each  measure  by  itseUJ  begin- 
ning with  the  admission  of  Oalifonii)  setUiii^ 
eyeiy  thing  justiy  and  fiurly,  in  the  ^Mxit  of 
conciliation  as  well  as  of  jostioe — ^karingthe 
consequences  to  God  and  the  country— «]id 
haying  no  compromise  with  the  threat  of  Re- 
union. The  majority  of  the  Senate  wen  of 
Mr.  Benton's  opinion,  which  was  understood 
also  to  be  the  plan  oi  the  President:  bat  thezt 
are  always  men  of  easy  or  timid  tempenmaite 
in  eyery  public  body  that  delight  in  temporiar 
tions,  and  dread  the  efiects  of  any  firm  aod 
straightforward  course ;  and  so  it  was  now,  bat 
with  great  difiBculty— Mr.  Clay  himself  onlj 
being  elected  by  the  aid  of  one  yote,  giren  to 
him  by  Mr.  Webster  after  it  was  found  that  be 
lacked  it.  The  committee  were:  Mr.  Clij, 
chairman:  Messrs.  Cass,  Biddnson,  Bi^t 
Webster,  Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Down^, 
Munpim^  Bell,  and  Berrien,  members.  Mr, 
Clay's  list  of  measures  was  r^rred  to  than; 
and  as  the  o<»nmittee  was  selected  with  a  rirv 
to  promote  the  moyer's  object,  a  bill  was  soco 
returned  embracing  the  comprehensiye  plan  of 
compromise  which  he  proposed.  The  adnusiioa 
of  California,  territorkl  goyermnents  kr  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  the  settiement  of  the  Texas 
boundary,  slayery  in  the  District  of  CoUnabia, 
a  fioigitiye  slaye  law — all — all  wex^  put  together 
in  one  bill,  to  be  passed  or  r^ected  by  tfaeflame 
yote !  and  to  be  called  a  system.  United  the/ 
could  not  be.  Their  natures  were  too  ioooo- 
gruous  to  admit  of  unicm  or  mixture.  They 
were  simply  tied  together— called  one  measure ; 
and  required  to  be  yoted  on  as  such.  They 
were  not  eyen  bills  drawn  up  by  the  committee, 
but  existing  bills  in  the  Senate— drawn  up  by 
difierent  members — occupying  diffiefeot  places 
on  the  calendar^— and  each  waiting  its  turn  tobe 
acted  on  separately.  Mr.  Clay  had  made  as 
ample  report  in  Aror  of  his  measure^  and  fiii^ 
ther  enforced  it  by  an  elaborate  speech:  the 
whole  of  which  Mr.  Benton  contested,  and  an- 
swered in  an  ample  speech,  some  extracts  fhim 
which  constitute  a  future  chapter. 


ANNO  1860.    ZACHABT  TAYLOR,  PRESIDENT. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXXIX. 

KZTENBION  OF  THE  MISSOUBI 00MPB0HI8E  LIKE 
TO  THE  PAOIFIO  OCEAN:  MR.  DATI8,  OF  MIS- 
8ISSIPPI,  AED  MB.  CLAY:  THE  WILMOT  P£0- 
VISO. 

In  the  resolntionB  of  compromise  sabmitted  by 
Mr.  Clay  there  was  one  ded&rmg  the  non-eziet- 
enoe  of  gUyery  in  the  territory  recently  acquired 
firom  Mexico,  and  affirming  the  ^  inexpediency  " 
of  any  legislation  firom  Congress  on  that  subject 
withm  the  said  territories.  His  resolution^ras 
in  these  words : 

"  Resolvedj  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by 
law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any 
of  the  territoiy  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient 
for  Congress  to  provide  by  law  either  for  its  in- 
troduction into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of 
the  said  territory ;  and  that  appropriate  terri- 
torial governments  ought  to  be  established  by 
Congress  in  all  of  the  said  territory,  not  as- 
8^ed  as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State 
of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  re- 
striction or  condition  on  tiie  subject  of  slavery." 

This  proposition,  with  some  half-dozen  others, 
formed  the  system  of  compromise  with  which 
Mr.  Clay  expected  to  pacify  the  slavery  agiti^ion 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
did  not  perceive  any  thing  of  a  compromise  in  a 
measure  which  gave  nothing  to  the  South  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  required  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  as  the  least  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  take.    Thus : 

^  But,  sir,  we  are  called  on  to  receive  this  as 
a  measure  of  compromise!  Is  a  measure  in 
which  we  of  the  minority  are  to  receive  noth- 
ing a  measure  of  compromise  ?  I  look  upon  it 
as  but  a  modest  mode  of  taking  that^  the  claim 
to  which  has  been  more  boldly  asserted  by 
others;  and  that  I  may  be  understood  upon 
this  question,  and  that  my  position  may  go  forth 
to  the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  convey 
the  sentiments  of  the  senator  firom  Kentucky.  I 
here  assert  that  never  will  I  take  less  than  toe 
Missouri  compromise  line  extended  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  with  the  specific  recognition  of  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory  below  that  line ; 
and  that,  before  such  territories  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States,  slaves  may  be  taken 
there  fh>m  any  of  the  United  States  at  the  op- 
tion of  their  ownerst" 


This  was  a  manly  declaration  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending slavery  into  the  new  territories,  and  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done — that  is 
to  say,  by  act  of  Congress.  Mr.  Clay  met  it  by 
a  declaration  equally  manly,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  prindples  of  his  whole  liie^  utterly  re- 
fusing to  plant  slaveiy  in  any  place  where  it  did 
not  previously  exist    He  answered  t 

^I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  senator 
from  Mississippi  say  that  he  requires,  first^  ^ 
extension  of  ti^e  Missouri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific,  and  idso  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
that,  but  requires,  if  I  understood  him  correctly, 
a  positive  provision  for  the  admission  of  slavery 
south  of  that  line.  And  now,  sir,  coming  from 
a  slave  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I  owe 
it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  say  that 
no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote  for  a 
specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
where  it  had  not  before  existed  either  south  or 
north  of  that  line.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  slave 
State,  it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate  and  well 
matured  determination  tluit  no  power,  no  earthly 
power,  shall  compel  me  to  vote  for  the  positive 
introduction  of  slavery  either  south  or  north 
of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you  reproach^  and 
justly  too,  our  British  ancestors  for  the  mtro- 
duction  of  this  institution  upon  the  continent 
of  AmerioL  I  am,  for  one,  unwilling  that  the 
posterity  or  the  present  inhabitants  of  California 
and  of  New  Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for  doing 
just  what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing 
to  us.  If  the  citizens  of  those  territories  choose 
to  establish  slavery,  and  if  they  come  here  with 
constitutions  establishing  slavery,  I  am  for  ad- 
mitting them  with  such  provisjons  in  their  con- 
stitutions ;  but  then  it  will  be  their  own  work, 
and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity  will  have  to 
reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for  forming  constitu- 
tions allowing  the  institution  of  slavery  to  exist 
among  them.  These  are  my  views,  sir,  and  I 
choose  to  express  them ;  and  I  care  not  how  ex- 
tensively or  universally  they  are  known." 

These  were  manly  sentiments,  courageously 
expressed,  and  taking  the  right  ground  so  much 
overlooked,  or  perverted  by  others.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise  line^  extending  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  California^  though  astronomically  the 
same  with  that  in  Louisiana^  was  politically 
directly  the  opposite.  One  went  through  a  ter- 
ritory all  slavey  and  made  one-half  free ;  the 
other  would  go  through  territory  all  firee,  and 
make  one-half  slave.  Mr.  Clay  saw  this  differ- 
ence, and  acted  upon  it^  and  declared  his  senti- 
ments honestly  and  boldly ;  and  none  but  the 
ignorant  or  ui\}ust  could  reproach  him  with  in- 
consistency in  maintaining  the  line  in  the  ancient 
Louisiana)  where  the  whole  province  came  toua 
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THntTT  TEARS'  VIEW. 


DdegateB  from  Territoriea. 

Oregon. — S.  R.  Thurston. 
Minnesota. — Henry  S.  Sibley. 

The  election  of  a  Speaker  is  the  first  business 
of  a  new  Congress,  and  the  election  which  de- 
cided the  poUtical  character  of  the  House  while 
parties  divided  on  political  prindples.  Candi- 
dates from  opposite  parties  were  still  put  in 
nomination  at  this  commencement  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  sla- 
Tery  question  mingled  with  the  election,  and 
gave  it  its  controlling  character.  Mr.  Robert 
Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts  (whig),  and  Mr. 
0.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia  (democratic),  were 
the  respectiye  candidates;  and  in  the  Tain 
struggle  to  give  either  a  minority  of  the  House 
near  three  weeks  of  time  was  wasted,  and  above 
rizty  ballotings  exhausted.  Deeming  the  strug- 
gle useless,  resort  was  had  to  the  plurality  rule, 
and  Mr.  Cobb  receiving  102  votes  to  the  99 
for  Mr.  Winthrop — about  twenty  votes  being 
thrown  away-— he  was  declared  elected,  and  led 
to  the  chair  most  courteouisly  by  his  competi- 
tor, Mr.  Winthrop,  and  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Campbell  was 
elected  clerk,  and  upon  his  death  during  the 
session,  Richard  M.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  in  his  place. 


CHAPTER    OLXXXVII. 

FIBST  AND  ONLY  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PBESI- 

DKNT  TAYLOR. 

This  only  message  of  one  of  the  American 
Presidents,  shows  that  he  comprehended  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  was  determined 
to  grapple  with  them — that  he  saw  where  lay 
the  dangers  to  the  hannony  and  stability  of  the 
Union,  and  was  determined  to  lay  these  dangers 
bare  to  the  public  view — and,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him,  to  apply  the  remedies  which  their  cure 
demanded.  The  first  and  the  last  paragraphs  of 
his  message  looked  to  this  danger,  and  while 
the  first  showed  his  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  the  Union,  the  latter  admitted  the  dangers 
to  it,  and  averred  his  own  determination  to 
stand  by  it  to  the  fiill  extent  of  his  obligations 
and  powers.    It  was  in  these  words : 


"  But  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
should  be  habitually  fostered  in  every  Ameri- 
can heart  For  more  than  half  a  century, 
durine  which  kingdoms  and  empires  have  fallen, 
this  Union  has  stood  unshaken.  The  patriots 
who  formed  it  have  Ions;  since  descended  to  the 
grave ;  yet  still  it  remams  the  proudest  monu- 
ment to  their  memory,  and  the  object  of  aflee- 
tion  and  admiration  with  every  one  worthy  to 
bear  the  American  name.  In  my  judgment  its 
dissolution  would  be  the  greatest  of  calamitiea. 
and  to  avert  that  should  be  the  study  of  eveiy 
American.  Upon  its  preservation  must  depend 
our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  countless  gen- 
erations to  come.  'Whatever  duigera  mtj 
threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it,  and  maintain  it 
in  its  inte^tv,  to  the  fiiD  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions imp^eaand  the  power  confeired  upon  me 
by  the  constitution." 

This  paragraph  has  the  appearance  where  it 
.occurs  of  being  an  addition  to  the  message  alter 
it  had  been  written :  and  such  it  was.  It  was 
added  in  consequence  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Calhoan 
to  the  Department  of  State^  and  expressing  a 
desire  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the  mes- 
sage about  the  point  to  which  it  relates.  The 
two  paragraphs  were  then  added — the  one  near 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  mee- 
sage ;  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  these  passages 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  last  speech,  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Mason,  of  yiif;inia,  contained  thoae 
memorable  words,  so  much  noted  at  the  time : 

^  It  (the  Union)  cannot^  then,  be  saved  bf 
eulogies  on  il,  however  splendid  or  nunuromt. 
The  cry  of  ^  Union,  Union,  the  glorious 
Union  / '  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than 
the  cry  of  '  Health,  Health,  glorious  Health  ! ' 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  can  save  a  patietd 
f*om  dying  that  is  lying  dangerously  uL" 

• 

President  Taylor  surveyed  the  difficulties 
before  him,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
remedies  they  required.  California,  New  Mexioo^ 
and  Utah  had  been  left  without  governments: 
Texas  was  asserting  a  claim  to  one  half  of  Nev 
Mexico — ^a  province  settled  two  hundred  yean 
before  Texian  independence,  and  to  whidi  no 
Texian  invader  ever  went  except  to  be  kilfed  cr 
taken,  to  the  last  man.  Each  of  these  pneeented 
a  question  to  be  settled,  in  which  the  predoni- 
nanoe  of  the  slavery  agitation  rendered  settle^ 
ment  difficult  and  embarrassing.  Presideni 
Taylor  frankly  and  firmly  presented  his  remedj 
for  each  one.  California,  having  the  requisite 
population  for  a  State^  and  having  formed  her 
constitution,  and  prepared  herself  lor  ■Hm^^j^ra 


Amsro  186a  zachabt  tatlob»  president. 
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aot  nuuxklj  in  the  nature  of  things,  ramlting 
from  dimete  and  soH;  and  in  some  degree  po- 
litice],  reeulting  firom  the  slavery  itself  which  he 
was  so  anxious  to  extend.  The  preservation  of 
this  eqmlihiinni  was  to  he  eflfeeted  by  acquiring 
SoQthem  teiritory  and  opening  it  to  slavery. 
The  eqiuUUff  of  the  States  was  held  to  he  indis- 
pensable to  the  continuance  of  the  Union ;  and 
that  equality  vras  to  be  maintained  by  admits 
ting  slavery  to  be  carried  into  all  the  territories 
^■even  Oregon— equivocally  predicated  on  the 
right  of  all  persons  to  carry  their  "  property  " 
with  them  to  these  territories.  The  phrase 
was  an  equivocation,  and  has  been  a  remarkable 
instance  of  delusion  from  a  phrase.  Every  dti- 
sen  can  cany  his  property  now  wherever  he 
goee,  only  he  cannot  carry  the  State  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property,  and  for  want  of 
which  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  he  gets  to  his 
new  residence.  The  New  Englander  can  cany 
his  bank  along  with  him,  and  all  the  money  it 
contains,  to  one  of  the  new  territories ;  but  he 
cannot  carry  the  law  of  incorporation  with  him ; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  the  property"  he  had  in  New 
England.  All  this  complaint  about  inequality 
In  a  slave-holder  in  not  being  allowed  to  carry 
his  ^^  property  *'  with  him  to  a  territory,  stript 
of  the  ambiguity  of  phraseology,  is  nothing  but 
a  complaint  that  he  cannot  carry  the  law  with 
him  whidi  makes  it  property;  and  in  that  there 
is  no  inequality  between  the  States.  They  are 
all  equal  in  the  total  inability  of  their  dtizens 
to  carry  the  State  laws  vrith  them.  The  result 
of  the  whole,  the  speech  went  on  to  say,  was 
that  the  process  of  disruption  was  then  going 
on  between  the  two  classes  of  States,  and  could 
not  be  arrested  By  any  remedy  proposed — not 
by  Mr.  Olay's  compromise  plan,  nor  by  Presi- 
dent's plan,  nor  by  the  cry  of  ^  Union,  Union, 
Glorious  Union  I "    The  speech  continues : 

^Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in 
fiiYor  of  aeitation  are  stronger  now  than  they 
were  in  1835,  when  it  first  commenced,  while 
all  the  elements  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
South  are  weaker.  Unless  something  dedsive 
is  done,  I  again  ask  what  is  to  stop  tnis  agita- 
tion, before  the  great  and  final  object  at  which 
it  aims — ^the  aboUtion  of  slaTery  in  the  States — 
is  consummated  1  Is  it,  then,  not  certain  that 
if  sometliing  decisiTO  is  not  now  done  to  arrest 
iL  the  South  will  be  ibroed  to  choose  between 
abolition  and  secession?  Indeed,  as  events  are 
now  moving,  it  will  not  require  the  South  to 
secede  to  dlnBolve  the  Union."  - 


The  speech  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Union 
could  not  be  dissolved  at  a  single  blow:  it 
would  require  many,  and  sucoessiye  blovra,  to 
snap  its  cords  asunder : 

"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  dis- 
union can  be  effected  by  a  single  blow.  The 
cords  which  bind  these  States  together  in  one 
oonunon  Union  are  for  too  numerous  and  power- 
ful for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and 
successively,  that  the  cords  can  be  snipped,  un- 
til the  whole  &bric  fUls  asunder.  Alr^y  th6 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped 
some  of  the  most  important  and  has  greatiy 
weakened  all  the  others,  as  I  shall  proved  to 
show." 

The  speech  goes  on  to  show  that  cords  have 
already  been  snapt,  and  others  weakened : 

"  The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  are 
not  only  many,  but  yarious  in  character.  Some 
are  spiritual  or  ecdesiastical ;  some  political ; 
others  sodaL  Some  appertain  to  the  benefit 
conferred  by  the  Union,  and  others  to  the  fed- 
ing  of  duty  and  obligation. 

^  The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and 
ecdesiastical  nature  consisted  in  tiie  unity  of 
the  great  religious  denominations,  all  of  which 
ori^ially  embraced  the  whole  Union.  All  these 
denomiintions,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Catholics,  were  organized  Tery  much  upon 
the  prindple  of  our  political  institutions ;  be- 
ginning with  smaller  meetings  correspondent 
with  we  political  divisions  of  the  country,  their 
organization  terminated  in  one  great  central  as- 
semblage, corresponding  very  much  with  the 
character  of  Congress.  At  these  meetings  the 
prindpal  dergymen  and  lay  members  of  the  re- 
spective denominations  £rom  aJl  parts  of  the 
Union  met  to  transact  business  relating  to  their 
common  concerns.  It  was  not  confined  to  what 
appertained  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
tne  respective  denominations,  but  extended  to 
plans  for  disseminating  tiie  feble,  establishing 
missionaries,  distributing  tracts,  and  of  estab- 
lishing presses  for  the  publication  of  tractSL 
newspapers,  and  i>eriodi(»ls,  with  a  view  or 
diffusing  religious  informatioxL  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  denomi- 
nation. All  this  combined,  contributed  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  The 
strong  ties  which  held  each  denomination. to- 
gether formed  a  strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole 
Union  together }  but,  as  powerful  as  they  were^ 
they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  explosive 
effect  of  slaverv  agitation. 

^'  The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped,  un- 
der its  explosive  force,  vras  that  of  the  powerful 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  numerous 
and  strong  ties  which  held  it  together  are  all 
broke,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now  form  sep- 
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kept  up  in  time  of  peace  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
to  protect  the  island  from  threatened  inrasionB. 
Besides  the  injaiy  done  to  Spain  by  these  ag^ 
graTationa,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  a  war 
establishment  to  be  k^t  in  Ouba^  there  was 
danger  of  injuiy  to  onrselyes  from  the  number 
and  constant  recumnoe  of  these  expeditions, 
which  would  seem,  to  speak  the  connivance  of 
the  people,  or  the  negligence  of  the  goTeroment 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  countries 
during  the  sereral  years  that  these  expeditions 
were  most  undertaken,  the  Spanish  goyemment 
was  long  represented  at  Washington  by  a 
minister  of  approved  fitness  for  his  situation — 
Don  Luis  Calderon  de  la  Barca :  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  Gastilian  character— frank,  courteous, 
honorable,  patriotio — whose  amiable  manners 
enabled  him  to  mix  intimately  with  American 
society,  and  to  see  that  these  expeditions  were 
criminally  viewed  by  the  government  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  citizens  ;  and  whose 
high  character  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
goveinment  of  that  important  iact,  and  to  pre- 
vent from  being  viewed  as  the  act  of  the  nation, 
what  was  only  that  of  lawless  adventurers,  pur- 
sued and  repressed  by  our  own  laws. 


oh/pteb  olxxxviii. 

MX.  GL\TB  PLAN  OF  OOMPBOMIBB. 

Sarlt  in  the  session  Mr.  Clay  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  set  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number, 
to  settle  and  close  up  once  and  for  ever,  all  the 
points  of  contestation  in  the  slavery  question, 
and  to  consolidate  the  settiement  of  the  whole 
into  one  general  and  lasting  compromise.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  committee  of 
thirteen  members  to  whom  his  resolutions  were 
to  be  referred,  with  a  view  to  combine  them  all 
into  one  bill,  and  make  that  bill  the  final  setticn 
ment  of  all  the  questions  connected  with  slavery. 
Mr^  Benton  opposed  this  whole  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion, as  mixing  up  incongruous  measures — ^mak- 
ing one  measure  dependent  upon  another — ^tack- 
ing together  things  which  had  no  connection — 
as  derogatory  and  perilous  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  have  the  question  of  her  admission 
confounded  with  the  general  slavery  agitation  in 
the  United  States— as  being  fotile  and  impotent, 


as  no  such  conglomeration  of  inoongniitivs 
(though  christened  a  compromise)  could  have 
any  force : — as  being  a  concession  to  the  Sfaxit  of 
disunion — a  capitulation  to  those  who  threatened 
secession — a  repetition  of  the  error  of  1833 : — 
and  itself  to  become  the  fruitlbl  source  of  more 
contentions  than  it  proposed  to  quiet  His 
plan  was  to  settie  each  measure  by  itself  begin- 
ning with  the  admission  of  California^  settling 
every  thing  justly  and  foiriy,  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  as  well  as  of  justice — Cleaving  the 
consequences  to  Qod  and  the  countiy — and 
having  no  compromise  with  the  threat  of  dis- 
union. The  minority  of  the  Senate  wer«  of 
Mr.  Benton's  opinion,  which  was  understood 
also  to  be  the  plan  of  the  President :  but  there 
are  always  men  of  easy  or  timid  temperaments 
in  every  public  body  that  delight  in  temporiza- 
tions,  and  dread  the  effects  of  any  finn  and 
straightforward  course ;  and  so  it  was  now,  but 
with  great  ^fflculty — ^Mr.  Clay  himself  only 
being  elected  by  the  aid  of  one  vote,  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Webster  after  it  was  found  that  he 
lacked  it.  The  committee  were:  Mr.  Clay, 
chairman:  Messrs.  Cass,  Didunson,  Bi%ht 
Webster,  Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Downs, 
Mawppm^  Bell,  and  Berrien,  members.  Mr. 
Clay's  list  of  measures  was  referred  to  them; 
and  as  the  committee  was  selected  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  mover's  object,  a  bill  was  soon 
returned  embracing  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
compromise  whidi  he  proposed.  The  admisnoD 
of  California,  territorial  governments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  the  settiement  of  the  Texas 
boundary,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colombia^ 
a  frigitive  slave  law — all — all  were  put  together 
in  one  bill,  to  be  passed  or  r^eeted  by  thesame 
vote !  and  to  be  called  a  system.  United  they 
could  not  be.  Their  natures  were  too  incon- 
gruous to  admit  of  union  or  mixture.  They 
were  simply  tied  together— <^ed  one  ingaaiuf ; 
and  required  to  be  voted  on  as  snch.  Tbey 
were  not  even  biUs  drawn  up  by  the  committee^ 
but  existing  bills  in  the  Senate— drawn  iq>  by 
difierent  members — occupying  diffisrent  places 
on  the  calendar— and  each  waiting  its  tun  to  be 
acted  on  separately.  Mr.  Clay  had  made  aa 
ample  report  in  fovor  of  his  measott^  and  fur- 
ther enforced  it  by  an  elaborate  speech:  the 
whole  of  whidi  Mr.  Benton  contested,  and  an- 
swered in  an  ample  speech,  some  extracts  from 
I  which  constitute  a  futoxe  chapter. 
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da.TO  States,  and  restoring  the  equflibrium  be- 
tween the  two  dasaes  of  States ;  but  an  au- 
thentic publication  soon  after  disclosed  it,  and 
showed  it  to  be  the  election  of  two  Presidents, 
one  from  the  free  and  the  other  from  the  slave 
States,  and  each  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  became  laws.  Upon  this 
condition  alone,  the  speech  declared  the  Union 
coold  be  saved !  which  was  equivalent  to  pro- 
noundng  its  dissolution.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
no  such  amendment  to  the  constitution  could  be 
made;  in  the  second  place,  no  such  double- 
headed  government  could  work  through  even 
one  session  of  Congress,  any  more  than  two 
animals  could  work  together  in  the  plough  with 
their  heads  yoked  in  opposite  directions. 

This  last  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  becomes 
important,  as  furnishing  a  key  to  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  his  political  friends,  and  as  con- 
necting itself  with  subsequent  measures. 


OHAPTEB    CXCI. 

DSA.TH  OF  MB.  OALHOUN:  HIS  BULOGIUM  BY 
8SNAT0B  BUTLEB. 

^  Mr.  PRKsinsNT :  Mr.  Calhoun  has  lived  in  an 
eventful  period  of  our  Republic  and  has  acted  a 
distinguished  part  I  surely  do  not  venture  too 
much  when  I  say,  that  his  reputation  forms  a 
striking  part  of  a  glorious  histoiy.  Since  1811 
until  &is  time,  he  has  been  responsibly  con- 
nected with  ihe  federal  government.  As  re- 
mesentattve,  senator,  cabinet  minister,  and  Vice 
Prudent,  he  has  been  identified  with  the  great- 
est events  in  the  political  history  of  our  coun- 
try. And  I  hope  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
be  has  been  equal  to  all  the  duties  which  were 
devolved  upon  him  in  the  many  critical  junc- 
tures in  which  he  was  placed.  Having  to  act  a 
responsible  part,  he  always  acted  a  decided  part 
It  would  not  become  me  to  venture  upon  the 
judgment  which  awaits  his  memory.  That  will 
be  formed  by  posterity  before  the  unpartial  tri- 
bunal of  history.  It  may  be  that  he  will  have 
had  the  fiite,  and  will  have  given  to  him  the 
judgment  tiiat  has  been  awarded  to  Chatham. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  was  bom  in  Abbeville  district,  on  the  1 8th 
March,  1782.  He  was  of  an  Irish  family.  His 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  at  an  early  age  came  to  Pennsylvania,  thence 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and  after 
Braddock's  defeat  moved  to  South  Carolina^  in 


1756.  He  and  his  fionily  gave  a  name  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Calhoun  settlement  in  Abbeville 
district  The  mother  of  my  colleague  was  a 
Miss  CaldweU,  bom  in  Charlotte  County,  Vir» 
ginia.  The  character  of  his  parents  had  no 
doubt  a  sensible  influence  on  the  destiny  of  their 
distinguished  son.  His  fiither  had  energy  and 
enterprise,  combined  with  perseverance  and  great 
mental  determination.  His  mother  belonged  to 
a  family  of  revolutionary  heroes.  Two  of  her 
brotiiers  were  distinguished  in  the  Revolution. 
Their  names  and  achievements  are  not  left  to 
tradition,  but  constitute  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  times. 

''He  became  a  student  in  Tale  College,  in 
1802,  and  ^iduated  two  years  afterwards  with 
distinction — as  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  and 
with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  precep- 
tors and  fellows.  What  they  have  said  and 
thou^t  of  him,  would  have  given  any  man  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  the  pure  fountain  of  a 
clear  reputation.  If  the  stream  has  met  with 
obstructions,  they  were  such  as  have  only  shown 
its  beauty  and  miyesty. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  came  into  Congress  at  a  time 
of  deep  and  exciting  interest — at  a  crisis  of  great 
magnitude.  It  was  a  crisis  of  peril  to  those 
who  had  to  act  in  it,  but  of  subsequent  glory  to 
the  actors,  and  the  common  histoiy  of  the  coun- 
try. The  invincibility  of  Great  Britain  had  be- 
come a  proverbial  expression,  and  a  war  with 
her  was  full  of  terrific  issues.  Mr.  Calhoun 
found  himself  at  once  in  a  situation  of  high  re- 
sponsibility— one  that  required  more  than  speak- 
ing qualities  and  eloquence  to  fulfil  it  The 
spirit  of  the  people  required  direction ;  the 
energy  and  ardor  ^youtn  were  to  be  employed 
in  afiairs  requiring  the  maturer  qualities  of  a 
statesman.  The  i^rt  which  Mr.  Calhoun  acted 
at  this  time,  has  been  approved  and  applauded 
by  contemporaries,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
glorious  histoiy  or  those  times. 

"  The  names  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  Cheves,  and 
Lowndes,  Qrundy,  Porter,  and  others,  carried 
associations  with  them  that  reached  tne  heart 
of  the  nation.  Their  clarion  notes  penetrated 
the  army ;  they  animated  the  people,  and  sus- 
tained uie  administration  of  the  government 
With  such  actor&  and  in  such  scenes — the  most 
eventful  of  our  history — to  say  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  not  play  a  second  part,  is  no  common 
praise.  In  debate  he  was  equal  with  Randolph, 
and  in  council  he  commanded  the  respect  ana 
confidence  of  Madison.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  he  had  the  quality  of  Themistocles — to  in- 
spire confidence — which,  after  all,  is  the  highest 
of  earthly  qualities :  it  is  a  mystical  something 
which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  described.  The 
events  of  the  war  were  brilliant  and  honorable 
to  both  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  their  his- 
tory may  be  read  with  enthusiasm  and  delight' 
The  war  terminated  with  honor ;  but  the  mea- 
sures which  had  to  be  taken,  in  a  transition  to 
a  peace  establishment,  were  full  of  difficulty  and 
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ante  churches,  and,  instead  of  the  feeling  of 
attachment  ana  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  church  which  was  formerly  felt,  they  are 
now  arrayed  into  two  hostile  Ixxues,  engaged  in 
litigation  about  what  was  formerly  their  com- 
mon property. 

"  The  next  cord  that  snapped  was  that  of  the 
Baptists,  <me  of  the  largest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  denominations.  That  of  the  Presby- 
terian is  not  entirely  snipped,  but  some  of  its 
strands  have  given  way.  That  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  remains  un- 
broken and  entire. 

"  The  strongest  cord  of  a  political  character 
consists  of  the  many  and  strong  ties  that  have 
held  together  the  two  great  parties,  which  have, 
with  some  modifications,  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government.  ^^^  ^th  ex- 
tended to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
strongly  contributed  to  hold  all  its  parts  to- 
gether. But  this  powerful  cord  has  fkred  no 
better  than  the  spiritnaL  It  resisted  for  a  long 
time  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  agitation, 
but  has  final^  snapped  under  its  force — if  not 
entirely,  in  a  great  measure.  Nor  is  there  one 
of  the  remaining  cords  which  have  not  been 
sreatiy  weakened.  To  this  extent  the  Union 
has  already  been  destroyed  by  agitation,  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be,  hv  snapping  asunaer  and 
weakening  tiie  cords  which  bind  it  together." 

The  last  cord  here  mentioned,  that  of  politi- 
cal parties,  founded  upon  principles  not  subject 
to  sectional,  or  geographical  lines,  has  since  been 
entirely  destroyed,  snapped  dean  off  by  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and 
making  the  extension,  or  non-extension  of  sla- 
very, the  foundation  of  political  parties.  After 
that  cord  should  be  snapped,  the  speech  goes 
on  to  consider  ^^  force  "  the  only  bond  of  Union, 
and  justiy  considers  that  as  no  Union  where 
power  and  violence  constitute  the  only  bond. 

"  If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  same  force, 
acting  witii  increased  intensity,  as  has  been 
shown,  will  finally  snap  eveih^  cord,  when 
nothii^  will  be  left  to  hold  the  States  together 
except  force.  But  surely  that  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety of  language,  be  called  a  Union,  when  the 
only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is  held  con- 
nected with  the  stronger  portion  is  force*  It 
may^  indeed,  keep  them  connected ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  partake  much  more  of  the  character 
of  subjugation,  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger,  than  the  union  of  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  States,  in  one  confederation,  as  they 
stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government,  and 
which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Union." 

The  admisskm  of  the  State  of  OaUfomia^  with 


her  free  constitution,  was  the  exdting  cause  ol 
this  speech  from  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Wilmot 
proviso  was  disposed  of.  That  cause  of  disunion 
no  longer  existed ;  but  tiie  admiaaon  of  Cali- 
fomia  excited  tiie  same  oppontion,  and  was 
declared  to  be  the  ^fesf  "  question  upon  wfaidi 
all  depended.  The  Prerident  had  communicated 
the  constitution  of  that  State  to  Congress,  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  strongly  repulsed. 

^  The  Executive  has  laid  the  paper  purporting 
to  be  the  Constitution  of  California  before  you, 
and  asks  you  to  admit  her  into  the  Union  as  a 
State ;  and  the  <mestion  is,  will  you  or  will  yon 
not  admit  her  ?  it  is  argrave  question,  and  there 
rests  upon  you  a  heavy  responsibilily.  Much, 
yery  much,  will  depend  upon  your  decision.  If 
you  admit  ner,  you  endorse  and  give  your  sanc- 
tion to  all  that  has  been  done.  Are  yoo  pre- 
pared to  do  so  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender 
your  power  of  legislation  for  the  territories — a 
power  expressly  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
constitution,  as  has  been  AiUy  established  ?  Can 
you,  consistentiy  with  your  oath  to  support  the 
constitution,  surrender  the  power?  Are  yoQ 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  mhabitants  of  the 
territories  possess  the  sovereignty  over  them, 
and  that  any  number,  more  or  less^  may  daim 
any  extent  of  territory  they  please,  may  fonn  a 
constitution  and  government,  and  erect  it  into  a 
State,  without  asking  your  permission?  Are 
you  J)repared  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  over  whatever  territwy  may 
be  hereafter  acquired  to  tho  first  adventurers 
who  may  rush  into  it  ?  Are  you  prepared  to 
surrender  virtually  to  the  Executive  I)epartment 
all  the  powers  which  ^u  have  heretofore  exer- 
cised over  the  territories  ?  If  not,  how  can  you, 
consistentiy  with  your  duty  and  your  oaths  to 
support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State,  under  a  pre- 
tended constitution  and  government  ?  ^ 

Having  shown  that  all  the  cords  that  hdd  the 
Union  together  had  snapped  except  one  (politi- 
cal paiTty  principle),  and  that  one  weakened  and 
^ving  way,  the  speech  came  to  the  solemn  qoes- 
tion:  ^How  can  the  Union  be  tavedl^  and 
answered  it  (after  some  generalities)  by  coming 
to  the  specific  point — 

^  To  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provutoa 
in  the  Constiiuiiony  by  an  amendmemtj  vtdA 
will  restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the  power 
she  possessed  of  protecting  herself  heme  the 
equilibrium  betweefi  the  sections  was  destrtnftd 
by  the  action  of  this  govemmenty 


The  speech  did  not  tell  of  what  this 
ment  was  to  ccmsist,  which  waa  to  have  the 
effect  of  saving  the  Union^  by  protectiuig  the 
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Whilst  he  was  a  gentleman  of  Btrfldng  deport- 
menl  he  was  a  man  of  primitive  tastes  and 
smiple  manners.  He  had  the  hardy  virtues  and 
simple  tastes  of  a  repuhlican  dtisen.  No  one 
disliked  ostentation  and  exhibition  more  than 
he  did.  When  I  say  he  was  a  good  neigJibor^ 
I  imply  more  than  I  have  expressed.  It  is 
sommed  up  under  the  ^ord  inBttce.  I  will  ven-* 
ture  to'  say,  that  no  one  in  his  private  relations 
could  ever  say  that  Mr.  Calhoun  treated  him 
with  injustice,  or  that  he  deceived  him  by  pro- 
fessions. His  private  character  was  ciuuwv 
terized  by  a  beautiful  propriety,  and  was  the 
exemplification  of  truth,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fidelify  to  his  engagements." 


CHAPTER   CXCII. 

CLAT^  PLAN  OF  SLAYSBT  OOMPBOMiSE: 
MS.  BEMTONII  8PSECH  AOAINBT  IT:  SX- 
TBACTS. 


Mr.  Benton.  It  is  a  bill  of  thirty-nine  sections 
— ^forty,  save  one — an  ominous  number;  and 
which,  with  the  two  little  bills  which  attend  it, 
is  called  a  cOmpronuse,  and  is  pressed  upon  us 
as  a  remedy  for  the  national  calamities.  Now, 
all  this  labor  of  the  committee,  and  all  this 
remedy,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  miserable, 
dis^acted  omdition ;  that  it  is  their  mission  to 
relieve  this  national  distress,  and  that  these 
bills  are  the  sovereign  remedy  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  a  mistake,  both 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  mission 
of  the  committee,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  reme- 
dy. I  do  not  believe  i&  this  mi^t^  and  dis- 
traction, and  distress,  and  strife,  of  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  very  quiet 
at  home,  attending  to  their  crops,  such  of  them 
as  do  not  mean  to  feed  out  of  the  public  crib ; 
and  that  they  would  be  perfectiy  happy  if  the 
politidans  would  only  permit  them  to  thiuk  so. 
I  know  of  no  distress  in  the  country,  no  misery, 
no  strife,  no  distraction,  none  of  those'  five  gKp- 
ing  wounds  of  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
made  enumeration  on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  for  the  healing  of  which,  all  together, 
and  all  at  once,  and  not  one  at  a  time,  like  the 
little  Doctor  Taylor,  he  has  provided  this  capa- 
cious plaster  in  the  shi^  of  five  old  bills  tacked 
together.    I  believe  the  senator  and  myself  are 


alike,  in  this,  that  each  of  us  has  but  five  fin- 
gers on  the  1^  hand ;  and  that  may  account 
for  the  limitation  of  the  wounds;    When  the 
fingers  gave  out,  they  gave  out;  and  if  there 
had  been  five  more  fingers,  there  might  have 
been  more  wounds — as  many  as  fingers — and, 
toes  also.    I  know  nothing  of  all  these  '*  gaping 
wounds,"  nor  of  any  distrees  in  the  country 
since  we  got  rid  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  we  got  possession  of  the  gold 
currency.    Since  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no 
pecuniary  or  business  distress,  no  rotten  cur- 
rency, no  expansions  and  contractions,  no  de- 
ranged exchanges,  no  decline  of  public  stocks 
no  laborers  begging  employment,  no  produce 
rotting  upon  the  hands  of  the  fermer,  no  pro- 
perty sacrificed  at  forced  sales,  no  loss  of  confi- 
dence, no  three  per  centum  a  month  interest 
no  cidl  for  a  bankrupt  act     Never  were  the 
people — ^the  business-doing  and  the  working 
people — as  well  off  as  they  are  to-day.    As  for 
political  distress,  ^  it  is  all  in  my  eyeP    It  is 
all  among  the  politicians.    Never  were  the  po- 
litical blessings  of  the  country  greater  than  at 
present:  civil  and  religious  liberty  eminentiy 
enjoyed ;  life,  liberty,  and  property  protected ; 
the  North  and  the  South  returning  to  the  old 
belief  that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  and 
peace  and  plenty  reigning  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  country — happy  in 
the  extreme ;  and  I  listen  with  amazement  to 
the  recitals  which  I  have  heard  on  this  floor 
of  strife  and  contention,  gaping  wounds  and 
streaming  blood,  distress  and  misery.     I  feel 
mystified.    The  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  chairman  of  the  coihmittee,  and  reporter 
of  the  bill,  and  its  pathetic  advocate,  formerly 
delivered  us  many  such  recitals,  about  the  times 
that  the  tariff  was  to  be  increased,  the  national 
bank  charter  to  be  renewed,  the  deposits  to  be 
restored,  or  a  bankrupt  act  to  be  passed.    He 
has  been  .absent  for  some  years ;  and,  on  re- 
turning among  us,  seems  to  begin  where  he  left 
off    He  treats  us  to  the  old  dish  of  distress ! 
Sir,  it  is  a  mistake.    There  is  none  of  it ;  and 
if  there  was,  the  remedy  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  people — in  the  hearts  of  the  people — ^who 
love  their  country,  and  mean  to  take  care  of  it 
— and  not  in  the  contrivances  of  politicians,  who 
mistake  their  own  for  their  country's  distresses. 
It  is  all  a  mistake.    It  looks  to  me  like  a  joke. 
But  when  I  recollect  the  imposing  number  of 
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the  oommittee,  and  how  ^  distingiiiBhed  "  th^ 
all  were,  and  how  they  TOted  themselTeB  free 
from  iiiBtructioiis,  and  allowed  the  Senate  to 
talk,  but  not  to  TOte,  whfle  they  were  oat,  and 
how  long  they  were  deliberating :  when  I  le- 
collect  all  these  things,  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve the  committee  an  in  earnest.  And  as 
for  the  senator  himself^  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  perfect  gravity  with  which  he 
brought  forward  his  remedy — ^these  bills  and 
the  report — ^the  pathos  with  whidi  he  enforced 
them,  and  the  hearty  oongratolations  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  the  United  States, 
and  aU  mankind  on  the  appointment  of  his  com- 
mittee, preclude  the  idea  of  an  intentional  joke 
on  his  part  In  view  of  all  this,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  consider  this  proceeding  as  se- 
rious, and  bound  to  treat  it  parliamentarily ; 
which  I  now  proceed  to  do.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  let  OS  see  what  it  is  the  committee  has 
done^  and  what  it  is  that  it  has  presented  to  ns 
as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  national  dis- 
tempers, and  which  we  are  to  swallow  whole — 
in  the  lump— all  or  none — ^under  the  penal^ 
of  being  treated  by  the  organs  as  enemies  to  the 
country. 

Here  are  a  parcel  of  old  bills,  which  have 
been  lying  upon  our  tables  for  some  months, 
and  which  might  have  been  passed,  each  by  it- 
selij  in  scnne  good  fiirm,  long  ago ;  and  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  committee^  and 
brought  back  again,  bundled  into  one^  and  al- 
tered just  enough  to  make  each  one  worse; 
and  then  called  a  compromise— where  there  is 
nothing  to  compromise — and  supported  by  a 
report  which  cannot  support  itselil  Here  are 
the  California  State  admission  bill,  reported  by 
the  committee  on  territories  three  months  ago 
— the  two  territorial  government  bilk  fep(»ted 
by  the  same  comnuttee  at  the  same  time— the 
Texas  compact  bill,  originated  by  me  six  years 
ago,  and  reproduced  at  the  present  session — ^the 
fugitive  slave  recovery  IhU,  reported  from  the 
judiciary  committee  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session — and  the  slave  trade  suppression 
bill  for  this  District  of  Columbia,  whidi  is 
nothing  bat  a  revival  of  an  old  Ifaiyland  law, 
in  force  before  the  District  was  created,  and 
repealed  by  an  old  act  of  Congres&  These  are 
the  batch — ^five  bills  taken  fifom  our  files,  al- 
tered just  enough  to  spoil  each,  then  tadtod 
together,  and  duistcned  «  compromise^  and 


pressed  upon  the  Senate  as  a  sovereign  remedj 
for  cakunities  which  have  no  ezislenoe.  This  k 
the  presentation  of  the  case :  and  now  for  the 
caseitsel£ 

The  committee  has  brought  in  five  old  ImD% 
bundled  into  one^  and  requiitea  as  to  pass  them. 
*Now,  how  did  this  committee  get  posseeaon  of 
these  bills  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  the  mannl  ope- 
ration. I  know  that  eadi  aenator  hadaeopj 
on  Ids  table,  and  mig^t  carry  his  copy  whoe 
he  pleased ;  but  these  bills  were  in  the  posm- 
sion  of  the  Senate^  on  its  calendar — iai  discos- 
sion,  but  not  for  dedsion,  while  the  committee 
was  out.  Two  sets  of  resolutions  were  nfier- 
red  to  the  committee— -but  not  these  InDs. 
And  I  now  ask  for  the  law— the  pariJamfirtny 
law — ^which  enables  a  committee  to  consider 
IhIIs  not  referred  to  it  ?  to  alter  bills  not  in 
their  legal  power  or  possession  ?  to  t^k  bills 
together  whidi  the  Senate  held  separate  on 
its  calendar  ?  to  reverse  the  order  of  biQs  oo 
the  calendar?  to  put  the  hindmost  bcfoe,  and 
the  foremost  behind  1  to  conjoin  incoogmitiei) 
and  to  conglomerate  individualities  ?  This  k 
what  I  ask— ^or  this  is  what  the  committee  his 
done ;  and  which,  if  a  point  of  ordftr  was  raised, 
might  subject  their  bundle  of  biUs  to  be  mkd 
oif  the  docket.  Sir,  there  is  a  eustom — a  good- 
natured  one — ^in  some  of  oor  State  legidatm^ 
to  convert  the  last  day  of  the  session  intoasort 
of  legislative  satunuJia— a  frolic— somethsig 
like  barring  out  the  master — ^in  which  all  cA- 
cers  are  displaced,  all  aothoritaes  disregarded, 
all  rules  overturned,  all  lioenae  tokraled,  ind 
all  business  tamed  topsy-torvy.  BattheDdds 
is  only  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  sessiao,  isa 
prelude  to  a  general  breakHqi.  And  the  ^ort 
is  harmless,  for  nothiqg  is  done ;  and  it  is  it- 
lieved  by  a^ljoumment,  which  immediately  id- 
tows.  Such  license  as  this  may  be  tolerated; 
for  it  is,  at  least,  innocent  qM»t— the  mere  pbj 
of  those  ''children  of  a  larger  gnnrth"  whkli 
some  poet,  or  philosopher,  has  sopposed  mm  to 
be.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  committee 
has  imitated  this  play  withont  its  wssoih" 
taken  the  license  of  ibb  satonalia  witfaoat  its 
innocence — mad^  cnve  work  of  their  gay  spoii 
— produced  a  monster  instead  of  a  msRy-sa- 
drew — and  required  us  to  woiahip  whst  it  ii 
oor  duty  to  kilL 

I  proceed  to  the  destniction  of  this  monsltt 
The  Oalifomia  bill  is  made  the  scapegoat  cf  all 
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the  BiiiB  of  slavery  in  the  United  States— that 
California  which  is  innocent  of  all  theM  sins. 
It  ia  made  the  sc^w-goat ;  and  as  this  is  the 
first  instance  of  an  American  attempt  to  imi- 
tate that  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  expiating  na- 
tional sins,  I  will  read  how  it  was  done  in  Je- 
rusalem, to  show  how  exactly  oar  committee 
have  imitated  that  andent  expiatory  custom. 
I  read  from  an  approved  volume  of  Jewish  an- 
tiquities : 

'^  The  goat  heing  tied  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  coort  of  the  temple,  and  his  head  bound 
with  scarlet  cloth  to  signirjr  sin ;  the  high-priest 
went  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands  on  fis  nead, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  all  on  the  head 
of  the  goat.  After  which^  he  was  given  to  the 
person  appointed  to  lead  hun  awav.  who^  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  custom,  led  nun  into  the 
desert,  and  tamed  him  loose  to  die ;  but  as  the 
goat  sometimes  escaped  from  the  desert,  the 
expiation,  in  such  cases,  was  not  considered 
complete ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  the 
afteivcustom  was  to  levl  him  to  a  high  rock, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  push 
him  off  of  it  backwards,  to  prevent  ms  jumping, 
the  scarlet  cloth  being  first  tom  from  his  head, 
in  token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  taken 
away  " 
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This  was  the  expiation  of  the  scape-goat  in 
ancient  Jerusalem:  an  innocent  and  helpless 
animal,  loaded  with  sins  which  were  not  his 
own,  and  made  to  die  for  offences  which  he  had 
never  committed.  So  of  California.  She  is  in- 
nocent of  all  the  evils  of  skvery  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  are  all  to  be  packed  upon  her 
back,  and  herself  sacrificed  under  the  heavy 
load.  First,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  piled 
upon  her,  each  pregnant  with  all  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  Wilmot  Proviso— a  double  load  in 
itself— and  enough,  without  farther  weight,  to 
bear  down  California.  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
are  first  piled  on ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it 
by  the  committee  is  thus  stated  in  their  au- 
thentic report : 

^The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  establishment  of  those  territorial  govern- 
ments ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure 
that  desirable  object^  they  also  recommend  that 
the  bill  for  their  establishment  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  for  the  adooission  of  California,  and 
that,  united  together,  they  both  be  paswd.'' 

This  is  the  reason  given  in  the  report:  and 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  on  reading  it^  is 


its  entire  inoompatilnlity  with  the  reasons  pre- 
viously  given  for  the  same  act.  In  his  speech 
in  fiivor  of  raising  the  committee,  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  was  in  fitvor  of  put- 
tii!g  the  territories  upon  California  for  her  own 
good,  for  the  good  of  Califomia  herself — as 
the  speedy  way  to  get  her  into  the  Union,  and 
the  safe  way  to  do  it,  by  preventing  an  opposi- 
tion to  her  admission  which  might  otherwise 
defeat  it  altogether.  This  was  his  reason  then, 
and  he  thus  delivered  it  to  the  Senate : 

"  He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the 
speedy  admission  of  California^  the  shortest  and 
most  expeditious  way  of  attaming  the  desired 
olgect  was  to  include  her  admission  in  a  bill 
giving  governments  to  the  territories.  He  made 
this  statement  because  he  was  impelled  to  do  so 
from  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her 
admission  as  a  separate  measure  be  urged,  an 
opposition  is  created  which  may  result  in  ^ 
defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  the  senator  then 
gave  for  urging  the  conjunction  of  the  State  and 
the  territories— quickest  and  safest  for  Califor- 
nia :  her  admission  the  supreme  object,  and  the 
conjunction  of  the  territories  only  a  means  of 
helping  her  along  and  saving  her.  And,  un- 
founded as  I  deemed  these  reasons  at  the  time, 
and  now  know  them  to  be,  they  still  had  the 
merit  of  giving  preference  where  it  was  due — ^to 
the  superior  object — ^to  Califomia  herself,  a 
State,  without  being  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
sufibring  all  the  ills  of  that  anomalous  condi- 
tion. Califomia  was  then. the  superior  object: 
the  territories  were  incidental  figures  and  sub* 
ordinate  considerations,  to  be  made  subservient 
to  her  salvation.  Now  all  this  is  reversed.  The 
territories  take  the  superior  place.  They  be- 
come the  object :  the  State  the  incident.  They 
take  the  first — she  the  second  place !  And  to 
make  sure  of  their  welfare — make  more  certain 
of  giving  governments  to  them— innuendo,  such 
governments  as  the  committee  prescribe — ^the 
conjunction  is  now  proposed  and  enforced.  This 
is  a  change  of  position,  with  a  corresponding 
change  of  reasons.  Doubtiess  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  has  a  right  to  change  his  own  posi 
tion,  and  to  change  his  reasons  at  the  same 
time ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  ask  other  senators 
to  change  with  him,  or  to  require  them  to  be- 
lieve in  two  sets  of  reasons,  each  contradictory 
to  the  other.    It  is  my  fortune  to  believe  in 
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neither.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  flrat  set  when 
they  were  deliyered ;  and  time  has  shown  that 
I  was  right.  Time  has  disposed  of  the  azgn- 
ment  of  speed.  That  reason  has  expired  under 
the  lapse  of  time.  Instead  of  more  speedy,  we 
all  now  know  that  California  has  been  delayed 
three  months,  waiting  for  this  conjunctiim :  in- 
stead of  defeat  if  she  remained  single,  we  all 
know  now  that  she  might  have  been  passed 
singly  before  the  committee  was  raised,  if  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  remained  <m  his 
original  ground,  on  my  side;  and  CTery  one 
knows  that  the  only  danger  to  California  now 
comes  from  the  companionship  into  which  she 
has  been  Ibrced.  I  do  not  belieye  in  either  set 
of  reasons.  I  do  not  admit  the  territorial  gov- 
enmients  to  be  olgects  of  superior  interest  to 
the  admission  of  California.  I  admit  them  to 
be  objects  of  interest,  demanding  our  attention, 
and  tiiat  at  this  session ;  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  California,  nor  in  precedence  of  her,  nor  in 
conjunction  with  her,  nor  as  a  condition  for  her 
admission.  She  has  been  delayed  long,  and  is 
now  endangered  by  this  attempt  to  couple  with 
her  the  territories,  with  which  she  has  no  con- 
nection, and  to  xnTolye  her  in  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
yiso  question,  from  which  she  is  free.  The  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  done  me  the  &yor  to 
blame  me  for  this  delay.  He  may  blame  me 
again  when  he  beholds  the  catastrophe  of  his 
attempted  conjunctions;  but  all  mankind  will 
see  that  the  delay  is  the  result  of  his  own 
abandonment  of  the  position  which  he  originally 
took  with  me.  The  other  reason  which  the  sen- 
ator gave  in  his  speech  for  the  coi\junction  is 
not  repeated  in  the  report — ^the  one  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  our  nerrous  system,  and  men- 
aced total  defeat  to  California  if  urged  in  a  bill 
by  herself.  He  has  not  renewed  that  argument 
to  our  fears,  so  portentously  exhibited  three 
months  ago ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  that 
danger  has  passed  by,  and  that  Congress  is  now 
fines.  But  California  is  not  bettered  by  it,  but 
worsted.  Then  it  was  only  necessary  to  her 
salvation  that  she  should  be  joined  to  the  terri- 
tories ;  so  said  the  speech.  Now  she  is  joined 
to  Texas  also;  and  must  be  damned  if  not 
strong  enough  to  save  Texas,  and  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  herself  into  the  bargain  1 

United  together,  the  report  says,  the  bills  will 
be  passed  together.  That  is  yery  well  for  the 
report    It  was  natural  for  it  to  say  so.    Bat, 


suppose  they  are  rejected  together,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  being  together:  what  ia,  then,  tbt 
condition  of  California?  First,  die  has  been 
delayed  thr^  months,  at  great  damage  to  her- 
sell^  waiting  the  intrusive  companionship  of  Una 
incongruous  company.  Then  she  is  sank  UMfar 
its  weight  Who,  then,  is  to  blame— die  seoa- 
tor  from  Kentudryr  or  the  senator  from  Mia- 
souri?  And  if  oppodtion  to  this  indeftnite 
postponement  shall  make  still  Ibrther  delay  to 
California^  and  involve  her  defeat  in  the  cad, 
who  then  is  to  be  blamed  again?  I  do  not  aA 
these  questions  of  the  senator  from  Kentockj. 
It  mi|^t  be  unlawful  to  do  so:  for,bythekir«f 
the  land,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himsclt 

Mr.  Clay  (from  his  seat).    I  do  not  dua 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BxNTOK.  No ;  a] 
daim  it  But  the  law  gives  him  the 
and,  as  a  law-abiding  and  generous  man,  I  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  law  whether  he  daims  it 
or  not  But  I  think  it  is  time  for  lum  to  beg^ 
to  consider  the  respondbility  he  has  inooiTed  in 
quitting  his  podtion  at  my  dde  for  Califomia 
single,  and  first,  to  jumble  her  up  in  thiscrowd, 
where  she  is  sure  to  meet  death,  come  the  vote 
when  it  wilL  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  be-  - 
gin  to  think  about  submitting  to  a  mia-trial! 
withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  a  venirt  facias  de 
novo  be  issued. 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  nev 
argument  The  torritorid  government  billB  are 
now  the  object;  and  to  make  nx>ie  certuncf 
these  bills  they  are  put  into  the  Califoraii  bOI, 
to  be  carried  safe  through  by  it  This  is  tbe 
argument  of  the  report;  and  it  is  a  plain  de* 
daration  that  one  measure  is  to  be  forced  to 
carry  the  other.  This  is  a  breach  of  parfiuafli- 
tary  law— that  law  upon  the  existence  of  idueh 
the  senator  from  Kentocky  took  an  issue  witk 
me,  and  foiled  to  mamtdn  his  side  of  it  Tne. 
he  made  a  show  of  mdntaining  it— cstentir 
tioudy  borrowing  a  couple  of  my  books  finoa 
me,  in  open  Senate,  to  prove  hk  side  of  the 
case ;  and  taking  good  care^  not  to  open  than, 
because  he  knew  they  would  prove  my  side  of 
it  Then  he  quoted  that  lull  for  the  ^'iMd 
John  Thompson,  and  for  other  poiposes,"  tbe 
reading  of  whidi  had  such  an  efled  npon  tl» 
risible  susceptibilities  of  that  part  of  our  speda^ 
tors  whidi  Shakspeare  measures  by  tiie  9«Dti- 
ty,  and  qualifies  as  barren!    Sir,  if  the  senator 
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from  Kentn^had  only  reid  us  Dr.  Fraiddin'8 
story  of  John  Thos^iBon  and  hia  hat-aign,  It 
would  have  been  someihing— a  thing  equally 
pertment  as  argument,  and  still  more  amusing 
as  anecdote.  The  senator,  by  doing  that  much, 
admitted  his  obligation  to  maintun  his  side  of 
the  issne:  by  doing  no  more,  he  oonfbesed  he 
could  not  And  now  the  illegaHty  of  this  con- 
junction stands  confessed,  with  tiie  superaddi- 
tion  of  an  sTOwed  condemnable  motive  for  it. 
The  motiye  is— -so  deckred  in  the  report^to 
force  one  measure  to  carry  the  other — the 
identical  thing  mentioned  in  all  the  books  as 
tbs  Teiy  reason  why  subjects  of  dilforent  na- 
tures should  not  be  tacked  together.  I  do  not 
repeat  what  I  haye  heretofore  said  on  this 
point:  it  will  be  remembered  by  the  Senate: 
and  its  validity  is  now  admitted  by  the  attempt, 
and  the  failure,  to  contest  it.  It  is  compulsoiy 
legislation,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  parliamen- 
taty  law,  and  of  safe  legislation.  It  is  also  a 
compliment  of  no  equivocal  character  to  a  por- 
tion <^the  members  of  this  Chamber.  To  put 
two  measures  together  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forcing  one  to  cany  the  other,  is  to  propose 
to  force  the  friends  of  the  stronger  measure  to' 
take  the  weak  one^  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
the  stronger.  It  implies  both  that  these  mem- 
bers cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  fiurly  upon  one 
of  the  measures^  or  that  an  unfidr  vote  is  wanted 
from  them ;  and  that  they  are  coercible,  and 
ouf^t  to  be  coerced.  This  is  the  compliment 
whidi  the  compulsory  process  implies,  and 
which  is  as  good  as  declared  in  this  case.  It  is 
a  rough  compliment,  but  sudi  a  one  as  ^'dis- 
tinguished senators  "—such  as  composed  this 
committee-^may  have  the  prerogative  to  offer 
to  tiie  undistinguished  ones :  but  then  these  un- 
distinguished may  have  the  privilege  to  refuse 
to  receive  it— may  refhse  to  sanction  the  impli- 
Gfttion,  by  refhsing  to  vote  as  required--^may 
take  the  high  ground  that  they  are  not  coercible, 
that  they  owe  all^^ance,  not  to  the  committee, 
but  to  honor  and  duty;  and  that  they  can  trust 
themselves  for  an  honest  vote,  in  a  bill  by  itself 
althougji  the  committee  cannot  trust  them! 
But,  stop  I  Is  it  a  government  or  the  govern- 
ment which  the  committee  propose  to  securo  by 
ooercioni  Is  it  a  government,  such  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  may  agree  upon  ?  or  is  it 
the  government,  such  as  a  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee hftve  preseribed?    If  the  former,  why 
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not  leave  the  Senate  to  free  voting  in  a  separate 
bill?  if  the  ktter,  will  tiie  Senate  be  coerced? 
wiU  it  allow  a  majority  of  the  committee  to 
govern  the  Senate? — seven  to  govern  sixty? 
Sir!  it  is  the  latter — so  avowed ;  and  being  the 
first  instance  of  such  an  avowal,  it  should  meet 
a  reception  which  would  make  it  the  last 

Mr.  President :  all  the  evils  of  incongruous 
conjunctions  are  exemplified  in  this  conjunction 
of  the  territorial  government  bills  with  the 
Califbmia  State  admission  bilL  They  are  sub- 
jects not  only  foreign  to  each  other,  but  involving 
different  questions,  and  resting  upon  principles 
of  different  natures.  One  involves  the  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  questions:  the  other  is  free 
from  them.  One  involves  constitutional  ques- 
tions: the  other  does  not.  One  is  a  question  of 
rig^t,  resting  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  treaty  with  Mexico :  the 
other  is  a  question  of  expediency,  resting  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  One  is  the  case  of  a 
State,  asking  for  an  equality  of  rights  with  the 
other  States :  the  other  is  a  question  of  terri- 
tories, asking  protection  firom  States.  One  is  a 
sovereignty — ^the  other  a  property.  So  that,  at 
all  points,  and  under  every  aspect,  the  subjects 
differ ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  sen- 
ators here  who  can  unite  in  a  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  who  cannot  unite  in  any 
vote  for  the  territorial  governments ;  and  that, 
because  these  governments  involve  the  slavery 
questions,  from  ail'  which  the  California  bill  is 
free.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  men  and  par- 
ties split  here.  Some  deny  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  toio  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  ter- 
ritories :  such  as  these  can  support  no  bill  which 
touches  that  question  one  way  or  the  other. 
Others  admit  the  power,  but  deny  the  expedi 
ency  of  its  exercise.  Others  again  claim  both 
the  power  and  the  exercise.  Others  again  are 
under  l^islative  instructions— some  to  vote  one 
way,  some  the  other.  Finally,  there  are  some 
opposed  to  giving  any  governments  at  all  to 
these  territories,  and  in  fkvor  of  leaving  them 
to  grow  up  of  themselves  into  fiiture  States. 
Now,  what  are  the  senators,  so  drcomstanced, 
to  do  vrith  these  biUs  conjoined?  Vote  for  aU 
— and  call  it  a  compromise  I  as  if  oaths,  duty, 
consitutional  obligation,  and  legislative  instruo* 
tionsy  vrere  subjects  of  compromise.  No !  rejec- 
tion of  the  whole  is  the  only  coiurse ;  and  to  be- 
gin anew,  each  bill  by  itseli^  the  only  remedy. 
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The  oonjonctioii  of  these  bilk  flluBtratea  all 
the  evils  of  joining  incoherent  suljects  together. 
It  presents  a  reyolting  enormity,  of  which  all 
the  evils  go  to  an  innocent  party,  which  has 
done  all  in  iti^  power  to  avoid  them.  But,  not 
to  do  the  Oommittee  of  Thirteen  iiyustice, 
I  mnst  tell  that  they  have  looked  somewhat  to 
the  interest  of  California  in  this  conjunction, 
and  proposed  a  compensating  advantage  to  her ; 
of  which  kind  consideration  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  in  their  own  words.  This,  then,  is 
what  they  propose  for  her: 

''As  for  California — for  fbom  feeline  her 
sensibility  affected  by  her  being  assodated  with 
other  kindred  measures — she  ought  to  r^oioe 
and  be  highly  gratified  that,  in  entering  into  the 
Union,  she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  the  great  fiunily  of 
states,  off  which  it  is  to  be  hopS  she  may  one 
day  be  a  distinguished  member.'' 

This  is  the  compensation  proposed  to  Califor- 
nia. She  is  to  rqjoice,  and  be  l^ghly  gratified. 
She  is  to  contribute  to  the  tnmquUlity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  great  fiunily  of  States,  and  thereby 
become  tranquil  and  happy  herself.  And  she 
is  one  day,  it  is  hoped,  to  become  a  distin- 
goished  meniber  of  this  confederacy.  This  is  to 
be  her  compensation— felicity  and  glory  I  Pro- 
spective felicity,  and  contingent  glory.  The 
felicity  rural — crural  felicity — from  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  California — ^the  most  innocent 
and  invigorating  kind  of  felicity.  The  glory 
and  distinction  yet  to  be  achieved.  Whethw 
California  will  consider  these  anticipations  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  the  injuries  of  this  con- 
junction— ^ihe  long  delay,  and  eventual  danger, 
and  all  her  sufferings  at  home  in  the  mean  time 
— ^will  remain  for  herself  to  say.  For  my  part, 
I  woul<i  not  give  one  hour's  duration  of  actual 
existence  in  this  Union  for  a  whole  eternity  of 
sndi  compensation;  and  such,  I  think,  will  be 
the  opinion  of  California  hersell  Life,  and  pre- 
sent relief  from  actual  ills,  is  what  she  wants. 
Existence  and  relief  is  her  cry !  And  for  these 
she  can  find  no  compensation  in  the  illusions  of 
contributing  to  the  tranquillity  of  States  which 
are  already  tranquil,  the  happiness  of  people 
who  are  already  happy,  the  settiement  of  ques- 
tions in  which  she  has  no  concern,  and  the  for- 
mation of  compromises  which  breed  new  quar- 
rels in  assuming  to  setUe  old  ones. 

With  ihese  fine  reasons  for  tacking  Utah  and 


New  Mexico  to  Califonua,  the  oomnuttoe  prs* 
oeed  to  pile  a  new  load  i^on  her  back.  Texts 
next  appears  in  the  committee's  plan,  onanied 
into  the  Califomia  bill,  with  all  her  questioas  of 
debt  and  boundaiy,  diqwto  with  NewMexioo^ 
division  into  fhtnre  States,  cession  of  tarifeoiy 
to  the  United  States,  amount  of  eoDpoisBtioB 
to  be  given  her,  thrust  in  aloi^  with  her!  A 
compact  with  one  State  pat  into  a  law  for  the 
life  of  another  I  And  a  veto  upon  the  aWi- 
sion  of  California  given  to  Texas !  TUs  ii  t 
monstrosity  of  which  there  is  no  •'g—wpi*  in  tiM 
history  of  our  l^gisUtion,  and  for  the  prodB^ 
tion  of  which  it  is  feir  to  permit  the  committoe 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

These  are  the  reasons  of  the  ^nntmr^^^  asd 
they  present  grave  errors  in  law,  both  coostitB- 
tional  and  municipal,  and  of  geogtsphy  md 
histcry.    They  assume  a  confaoirerBy  betwees 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.    Nosochthiqg.   Knr 
Mexico  belongs  to  the  United  StUes,  aad  ths 
controversy  is  with  the  United  States.    Th^ 
assume  there  is  no  way  to  settle  thiscontrovenf 
but  by  a  compact  with  Texas.    This  is  another 
great  mistake.    There  are  three  ways  to  settk 
it:  first,  and  best,  by  a  compact;  seoondly,  bj 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  thirdly,  by  giving  a  government  to  Kev 
Mexico  according  to  her  actual  extent  when  the 
Umted  States  acquired  her,  and  holding  on  to 
that  until  the  question  of  title  is  decided,  citiier 
amicably  by  compact,  or  legally  by  the  Soprane 
Court    The  fundsmentsl  error  of  the  ooaoaittBe 
is  in  supposing  that  New  Mejdoo  is  psrtf  to 
this  controversy  with  Texts.    No  sodi  this^ 
New  Mexico  is  only  the  John  Doe  of  the  con- 
cern.   That  error  c<»Teeted,  and  all  the  resioa- 
ing  of  the  committee  fells  to  the  groond.   For 
the  judidal  power  of  the  United  StOesextndi 
to  all  controvermes  to  which  the  United  Statei 
are  party ;  and  the  original  juriadiction  of  tte 
Supreme  Court  extends  to  all  cases  to  wbiek 
a  Stete  is  a  party.    This  brings  the  eiso  bifl| 
up  at  once  within  the  jurisdietMai  of  the  Ss- 
preme  Court,  without  waiting  for  the  ooBeeat  of 
Texas,  or  waiting  for  New  Mexico  to  grow  19 
into  a  State,  so  as  to  have  a  suit  betveea  tvo 
States;  and  so  there  is  no  danger  of  coQiMii 
as  the  committee  suppose^  and  make  ta  oigs- 
ment  for  their  bill,  in  the  dai^gw  ^hne  ii  to 
New  Mexico  from  this  appieheaded  coDiMfr 
If  any  takes  plaoe  it  will  be  a  coUnoB  with  the 
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Dhited  Stitei^  to  w!iom  the  territory  of  New 
Mezioo  belongs;  and  she  will  know  how  to 
prevent  this  coUiBion,  first^  hy  ollfermg  what  is 
not  only  jost,  but  genercms  to  Texas;  andnext, 
in  deAnding  her  territory  fiom  inTa8ion,and 
her  people  firom  riolenoe. 

These  are  the  roMons  for  thrusting  Texas^ 
with  an  her  nraltifiuious  questions,  into  the  Oa- 
lifbmia  bill ;  and,  lednoed  to  their  essence,  they 
argoe  thus :  Utah  mnst  go  in,  because  she  binds 
npon  Calfomia;  New  Mexico  most  go  in,  be- 
eaose  she  binds  upon  Utah ;  and  Texas  must 
go  in,  beeanse  she  binds  upon  New  Mexico. 
And  thus  poor  California  is  crammed  and  goiged 
nntil  she  is  about  m  the  condition  that  Jonah 
wooid  hate  been  in,  if  he  had  swallowed  the 
whale,  instead  of  the  whale  swaUowing  him. 
This  opens  a  new  chapter  in  legislative  ratio- 
cination. It  sabetitntes  oontigai^  of  territory 
for  congmity  of  matter,  and  makes  geographical 
•aflinities  the  rale  of  legislatiTe  ooiyanctions. 
Upon  that  principle  the  committee  might  have 
gone  on,  cramming  other  bills  into  the  California 
Inll,  all  over  the  United  States ;  for  all  onr  ter- 
ritory is  bincKng  in  some  one  part  upon  another. 
Upon  that  principle,  the  District  of  Columbia 
flare  trade  suppression  bill  might  have  been, 
interjected ;  for,  though  not  actually  binding 
upon  Texas,  yet  it  binds  npon  land  liiat  binds 
npon  land  tiiat  does  bhid  upon  her.  So  of  the 
fugitive  slave  bilL  For,  let  the  fugacious  slave 
ran  as  for  as  he  may,  he  mnst  still  be  on  land ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  territorial  contiguity 
may  be  estabUshed  which  justifies  the  legisla- 
tive onjunction. 

Mr.  President,  the  moralist  informs  us  that 
there  are  some  subjects  too  light  for  reason — 
too  grave  for  ridicule;  and  in  such  cases  the 
mere  moralist  may  laugh  or  ery,  as  he  deems 
best.  But  not  so  with  the  legislator— his 
business  is  not  laughing  or  crying.  Whimper- 
ing, or  simpering,  is  not  his  mission.  Work  is 
his  vocation,  and  gravity  his  vein ;  and  in  that 
vein  I  proceed  to  consider  this  inteijection  of 
Texas^  with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  California  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Texas  bill  is  a  com- 
pact, depending  for  its  validity  on  the  consent 
of  Texas,  and  is  put  into  the  California  bill  as 
part  <^  a  compremise  and  general  settlement  of 
aO  the  slavery  questions ;  and,  of  course^  the 
whole  must  stand  together,^  or  foQ  together. 


This  gives  Texas  a  veto  upon  the  admission  of 
California.  This  is  unoenstitutional,  as  well  as 
unjust;  for  by  the  constitution,  new  States  are 
to  be  admitted  by  Congress,  and  not  by  another 
State ;  and,  therefore,  Texas  should  not  have  a 
veto  upon  the  admission  of  California.  In  the 
next  place,  Texas  presents  a  great  many  serioos 
questions  of  her  own— some  of  them  depending 
upon  a  compact  alreaify  existing  with  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  conoerning  the  United 
States,  one  concerning  New  Mexico,  but  no  one 
reaching  to  California.  She  has  a  question  of 
boundary  nominally  with  New  Mexico,  in  reality 
with  the  United  States,  as  the  owner  of  New 
Menco ;  and  that  might  be  a  reason  for  joining 
her  in  a  bill,  so  ikr  as  that  boundary  is  con- 
cerned, with  New  Mexico ;  but  it  can  be  no 
reason  for  joining  her  to  California.  The 
western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  point  of  col- 
lision with  New  Mexico;  and  this  plan  of  the 
committee^  inst^  of  proposing  a  suitable 
boundary  between  them  adapted  to  localities^ 
or  leaving  to  each  its  actual  possessions,  disturb- 
ing no  interest,  until  the  dedsion  of  title  upon 
the  universal  principle  of  uH  'pouidetis  ;  instead 
of  these  obvious  and  natural  remedies,  the  plan 
of  the  committee  cuts  deep  into  the  actual  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico- 
rousing  the  question  which  the  committee  pro- 
fesses to  avoid,  the  question  of  extending  slavery, 
and  BO  disturbing  the  whole  United  States. 

And  here  I  must  insist  on  the  error  of  the 
committee  m.  constitutional  and  municipal  law, 
before  I  point  out  their  mistakes  in  geography 
and  history.  They  treat  New  Mexico  as  having 
a  controversy  with  Texas  as  being  in  danger 
of  a  collision,  with  her— and  that  a  compact 
with  Texas  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
them  is  the  only  way  to  settie  that  controver^ 
and  prevent  that  collision.  Now,  all  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  controversy  is  not  with  New 
Mexico^  but  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  it.  Again,  possesnon  is  titie  nntil  the 
right  is  tried ;  and  the  United  States  having  the 
possession,  may  g^ve  a  government  at  once  ac- 
cording to  the  possession ;  and  then  wait  the 
dedsion  of  title. 

I  avoid  all  argument  about  right — ^the  even- 
tual right  of  Texas  to  any  part  of  what  was 
New  Mexico  before  the  e:ristenoe  (^  Texas.  I 
avoid  that  question.    Amicable  settlement  of 
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coDtested  ckim,  and  not  adjadicatkm  of  titl^  is 
now  my  object  I  need  no  aignment  firom  any 
quarter  to  satisfy  me  that  the  Texas  questions 
ought  to  be  settled.  I  happened  to  know  that 
before  Texas  was  annexed,  and  brought  in  bills 
and  made  speeches  for  that  purpose  at  that 
time.  I1>rou^t  in  such  bills  six  yean  ago, 
and  agam  at  the  present  session;  and  wheneyer 
presented  single,  either  by  myself  or  any  other 
person,  I  shall  be  ready  to  gite  it  a  generous 
consideration ;  but,  as  part  of  the  California  bill, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 

I  am  against  distnibing  actual  possession, 
either  that  of  New  Mexico  or  of  Texas }  and, 
therefore,  am  in  foror  of  leaving  to  each  all  its 
population,  and  an  ample  amotfnt  of  compact 
and  homogeneous  territory.  With  this  view, 
all  my  bills  and  plans  for  a  divisional  line  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas— whether  of  1844 
or  1850— left  to  each  all  its  settlements,  all  its 
actual  possessions^  all  its  uncontested  daim ;  and 
^vided  the  remainder  by  a  line  adapted  to  the 
geography  and  natural  divisions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  suitable  to  the  political  and  socbl 
condition  of  the  people  themselves.  This  gave  a 
loifg^tudinal  line  between  them ;  and  the  longi- 
tude of  100  degrees  in  my  bill  of  1844^  and  102 
degrees  in  my  bill  of  1860— and  both  upon  the 
same  principle  of  leaving  possessions  intact, 
Texas  having  extended  her  settlements  in  the 
mean  time.  The  proposed  line  of  the  committee 
violates  all  these  conditions.  It  cuts  deep  and 
arbitrarily  into  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico^  such  as  she  held  them  before  Texas  had 
eiistenoe ;  and  so  conforms  to  no  principle  of 
public  policy,  private  r^t^  temtorial  alBSnity, 
or  local  propriety.  It  b^pns  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte^  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  above  £1 
Paso,  and  Uienoe,  diagonally  and  northeast- 
wvdly,  to  the  point  where  the  Red  River 
crosses  the  longitude  of  100^.  Now  this  be- 
ginning, twenty  miles  above  £1  Paso,  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  (near  six 
hnndied  by  the  windings  of  the  river)  above 
the  ancient  line  of  New  Mexico;  and  this 
diagonal  line  to  the  Red  River  cuts  about  four 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
ancient  New  Mexican  possessions,  cutting  off 
about  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory from  New  Mexico,  where  there  is  no 
slaveiy,  and  ^ving  it  to  Texas  where  there  is. 
oonstitntes  a  more  serious  case  of  iaeking 


than  even  that  of  stiddng  iDOGognous  biOi 
together,  and  calls  for  amoBlcoondermteexum- 
nation  of  all  the  drcnmstaiioes  it  invohes.  I 
will  examine  these  oircnmslaiioes,  first  nakii^ 
a  statement,  and  then  sustmimng  it  by  ynoL 

£1  Paso,  above  which  the  Texas  bomidiiy  is 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  by  the  oomnuttee,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  New  Mexicui 
towns^  and  to  which  the  Spaniards  of  Nev 
Mexico  retreated  in  the  great  indian'refolt  ia 
1680,  and  made  their  stand,  and  thence  reoofcred 
the  whole  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  tht 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Mexico^  and  the  bmI 
southern  town  of  the  province,  as  Tub  was  the 
most  northern.  Being  on  the  right  bank  cf 
the  river,  the  dividing  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexioo  leaves  it  out 
of  our  limits,and  consequently  oat  of  the  preeeat 
limits  of  New  Mexioo;  bat  New  Mexico  still  ex- 
tends to  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  the  Paso;  and 
therefore  this  begianag  line  proposed  by  the 
committee  cuts  into  the  ancient  possesBioii  of  Kev 
Mexico— a  possesion  dating  from  the  year  1595^ 
That  line  in  its  course  to  the  Red  River,  cats 
the  river  and  valley  of  the  Poeroo  (caDed  Pwos 
in  the  upper  part)  into  two  parts,  leaving  the 
lower  and  larger  part  to  Texas;  the  said  Bio 
Pueroo  and  its  valley,  from  head  to  moutk, 
having  always  been  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  aad 
now  in  its  actual  possession.  Putting  togethff 
what  is  cut  from  the  Pueroo,  and  from  the  Del 
Norte  above  and  below  £1  Paso^  and  it  wonU 
amount  to  about  seventy  thoosand  square  mibi^ 
to  be  taken  by  the  committee's  line  from  ilipi^ 
sent  and  ancient  poesessor,  and  transfienedto  a 
newchumant.  This  is  what  the  new  line  woold 
do,  and  in  doing  it  would  raise  the  qoestioncf  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  of  its  existenes  at  tUs 
time^  by  law,  in  New  Mexioo  as  a  part  of  Tezi& 

To  avoid  all  misconception,  I  repeat  whit  I 
have  aheady  dedared,  that  I  am  not  oeeu|i/iBK 
myself  with  the  question  of  title  as  it  wtj  tsoA 
and  be  eventually  determined  between  Nev 
Mexioo  and  Texas;  nor  am  I  qnestioniqg  ^ 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  any  line  it 
pleases  in  that  quarter  for  the  State  of  Ttntf 
with  the  consent  of  the  State,  and  aay  one  it 
pleases  for  the  temtoiy  of  New  Mexioo  wilbff^ 
her  consent.    I  am  not  occupying  myself  with 
the  questkms  of  title  or  power,  but  with  tks 
question  of  pospssslon  only— «nd  how  &r  the 
possession  of  New  Mexioo  is  to  fas  dirtoifaed,  if 
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dstmbed  at  all,  bj  the  oommittee'B  line;  and 
the  effect  of  that  distorbanoe  in  roaring  the 
dKvtary  question  in  that  qnarter.  In  that  point 
ofTiew  the  Act  of  poeseesionis  every  thing :  for 
the  poBBeesor  has  a  right  to  what  he  holds  until 
the  qnesdon  of  title  is  decided— by  law,  in  a 
question  between  individuals  or  communities  in 
aland  of  law  and  order— or  by  negotiation  or 
•mis  between  independent  Powers.  I  use  the 
phrase^  possession  by  New  Mexico ;  but  it  is 
only  for  breyity,  and  to  give  locdity  to  the 
term  possession.  New  Mexico  possesses  no 
territory;  she  is  a  territory,  and  belongs  to 
the  United  States ;  and  the  United  States  own 
her  as  she  stood  on  the  day  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  cession  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Bepublie  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  into  that 
poewsskm  that  I  inquire,  and  all  which  I  assert 
that  the  United  States  hare  a  rig^t  to  hold  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided.  And  to  save 
inquiry  or  doubt,  and  to  show  that  the  commit- 
tee are  totally  mistaken  in  law  in  assuming  the 
consent  of  Texas  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  title,  I  say  there  are  three 
ways  to  settle  it ;  the  first  and  best  by  compact, 
as  I  proposed  before  Texas  was  annexed,  and 
again  by  a  bill  of  this  year:  next,  by  a  suit  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  that  dause  in  the 
constitution  which  extends  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  to  all  eontroyersies  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  that 
other  danse  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party :  the  third  way  is  for  the  Umted 
States  to  give  a  government  to  New  Mexico  ac- 
cording to  the  territory  she  possessed  when  she 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
three  wajrs  to  settle  the  question— one  of  them 
totally  dependent  on  the  will  of  Texas— one 
totally  independent  of  her  will— and  one  inde- 
pendent of  her  will  until  she  chooses  to  go  into 
court  As  to  any  thing  that  Texas  or  New 
Mexico  may  do  in  taking  or  relinquishing  pos- 
session, it  is  all  moonshine.  New  Mexico  is  a 
territory  of  the  United  States.  She  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States;  and  she  cannot 
dispose  6f  herself  or  any  part  of  herself;  nor 
can  Texas  take  her  or  any  part  of  her.  She 
is  to  stand  as  she  did  the  day  the  United  States 
acquired  her ;  and  to  that  point  all  my  exami- 
nations are  directed. 
And  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  fanmaterial 


what  are  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  obtained  from  Mexico, 
and  not  rightfolly  belonging  to  a  State,  belongs 
to  the  Umted  States;  and,  as  sudi,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  atte^ed 
to  according.  But  I  proceed  with  the  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico,  and  show  that  it  has  been 
actual  and  continuous  fWmi  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  in  1595  to  the 
present  time.  That  ancient  actual  possession 
has  already  been  shown  at  the  startmg  point  of 
the  line— at  El  "Pwao  del  Norte.  I  will  now 
show  it  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  across  the  Pneroo  and  its 
valley,  and  at  some  points  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Del  Norte  below  El  Paso.  And  first)  of 
the  Pueroo  River,  jt  rises  in  the  latitude  of 
Santa  F6,and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
only  ten  miles  from  it,  and  running  south,  fklls 
into  the  Rio  del  Norte^  about  three  hundred 
miles  on  a  straight  line  below  El  Paso,  and  has 
a  valley  of  its  own  between  the  mountain  range 
on  the  west,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  Del  Norte,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  the 
high  arid  table  land  on  the  east  called  £1  Llano 
Estacado— 4he  Staked  Phun— which  divides  it 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Red  River,  the 
Colorado,  the  Brasos,  and  other  Texian  streams. 
It  is  a  long  river,  its  head  being  in  the  latitude 
of  Nashville — ^its  mouth  a  d^;ree  and  a  half 
south  of  New  Orieans.  It  washes  the  base  of 
the  high  table  land,  and  receives  no  affluents, 
and  has  no  Valley  on  that  side ;  on  the  west  it 
has  a  valley,  and  many  bold  affluents,  coming 
down  hem  the  mountain  range  (the  Sierra  Ob- 
Bcnra,  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  Sierra  de  los 
Organos),  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Del  Norte.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
length,  being  a  thousand  miles,  following  its 
windings— from  its  course,  which  is  north  and 
south — ^from  tiie  quality  of  its  water,  derived 
from  high  mountuns— frtmi  its  valley,  timbered 
and  grassy,  part  prairie,  good  for  cultivation,  for 
pasturage,  and  salt.  It  has  two  climates,  cold 
in  the  north  from  its  altitude  (seven  thousand 
feet) — mild  in  the  south  firom  its  great  descent^ 
not  less  than  five  thousand  feet,  and  with  a 
general  amelioration  of  climate  over  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte  from  its  openness  on  the  east| 
and  mountain  shelter  on  the  west.  It  is  a  river 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  so  classified  in  geogra- 
phy.   It  is  an  old  possession  of  New  Mexico 
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and  the  most  taliuible  part  of  it,  tad  has  mai^ 
of  her  towns  and  YillagM  upon  it.  Lea  V^gaa, 
QallinaB,  Teoolote  Abiyo,  Cneata^  Peooa^  Saa 
ICgiiel,  Anton  Chioo,  Salinai^  Gran  QiiiTira,  are 
all  upon  it.  Some  of  theae  towns  date  their 
origin  as  hr  back  as  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Taos  TndianB,  about  the  year  1600  $  and  some 
httfe  an  historical  interest,  and  a  special  relation 
to  the  question  of  title  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Peoos  is  the  old  Tillage  of  the  Indians 
of  that  name,  fiunous  lor  the  sacred  fire  so  long 
kept  burning  there  for  the  return  of  Monteiuma. 
Qran  Quiyira  was  a  considerable  mining  town 
under  the  Spaniards  before  the  year  1680,  when 
it  was  broken  iq[»  in  the  great  bidian  revolt  of 
that  year. 

San  IdSguel,  twenty  miles  from  Santa  F£,  is 
the  place  where  the  Texian  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Cooke,  were  taken  prisoners  in  184L 

To  all  these  eridences  of  New  Mexican  pos- 
session of  the  Rio  Pueroo  and  its  yalley,  is  to 
be  added  the  further  evidence  resulting  fitxn 
acts  of  ownership  in  grants  of  land  made  upon 
its  upper  part,  as  in  New  Mexico^  by  the  superior 
Spanish  authorities  belbre  the  revolution,  and 
by  the  Mexican  local  authorities  since.  The 
lower  half  was  ungranted,  and  leavea  much 
vacant  land,  and  the  best  in  the  conntiy,  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  great  pastoral  lands  of  New  Mexico  are 
in  the  valley  of  the  Pueroo,  where  millions  of 
sheep  were  formerly  pastuied,  now  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  New  Mexican  inhab- 
itants of  the  Del  Norte  send  their  flocks  there 
to  be  herded  by  shepherds,  on  shares ;  and  in 
this  way,  and  by  taking  their  salt  there,  and  in 
Addition  to  their  towns  and  settlements,  and 
grants  of  lands,  the  New  Mexicans  have  had 
possession  of  the  Puerco  and  its  vaUey  since  the 
year  1600— 4hat  is  to  say,  finr  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  shipvrreck  of  La  Salle,  in 
the  bay  of  San  Bernardo,  revealed  the  name  of 
Texas  to  Europe  and  America. 

These  are  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  Rio  Pueroo.  On  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  as  cut  off  by  the  conmiittee's  bill,  there 
are,  the  little  town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  above 
El  Paso,  a  town  b^gun  opposite  El  Paso,  San 
Eleaxario,  twenty  miles  below,  and  some  houses 
lower  down  opposite  £1  Presidio  del  Norte.  Of 
all  these^SanEleaauio  is  the  most  considerable^ 


having  a  population  of  some  four  ***«fn^ 
souls,  oneeatownof  New  Biscay,  now  of  New 
Mexico^  and  now  the  property  of  the  Umted 
States  by  avulsbn.  It  is  an  iaiaad;  and  the 
main  river,  formerly  on  the  north  and  now  en 
the  south  of  the  island,  leaves  it  in  New  Merica 
When  Pike  irent  through  it,  it  vras  the  nost 
ncrthem  town,  and  the  frontier  gurison  of 
New  Biscay;  and  there  the  thenlientenanifof- 
emor  of  New  Mexico^  who  had  escorted  km 
from  El  Paso,  tonied  1dm  over  to  theanthoriliBS 
of  anewpiovinoe.  Itisnowtliemostsoathen 
town  of  New  Mexioo,  without  fascving  changed 
its  place,  but  the  river  which  disappeared  from 
its  channel  in  that  place,  in  175^  hm  now 
changed  it  to  the  sooth  of  the  lalaDd. 

I  reiterate:  I  am  not  arguiqg  title;  I  am 
only  showing  possession,  which  is  s  ri^t  to  le- 
main  in  possession  until  title  ia  decided.  Tht 
aigument  of  title  has  cAen  been  introdneediafto 
this  question ;  and  a  letter  from  President  Folic, 
through  Secretazy  Buchanan,  has  often  beea 
read  on  the  Texian  aide.  Now,,  what  I  have  to 
say  of  that  letter,  so  frequently  referred  to,  and 
considered  so  conclusive,  is  this:  that,  however 
potent  it  may  have  been  in  '"'^■w^ng  anneiatiQa, 
or  how  much  aoever  it  may  be  entitled  to  coo 
sideration  in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  ta 
Texas  for  her  Mexican  daim,  yet  as  an  cvideDOi 
of  titk^  I  should  pi^  no  more  regard  to  it  thu 
to  a  dbapter  from  the  life  and  adventansof 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Congress  and  the  jodinfy 
are  the  authorities  to  decide  sodi  daias  te 
titles,  and  not  Presidents  and  seeretariea 

I  rest  upon  the  positioi^  then,  that  the  Bio 
Pueroo,  and  its  valley,  is  and  was  n  New  Mai- 
can  possession,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  cf  thi 
Del  Norte,  from  above  El  Paso  to  bekwthi 
mouth  of  the  Pueroo;  and  that  this  puimina 
cannot  be  disturited  without  raisipg  the  dodbb 
question,  first,  of  actual  extensioB  of  steveiy ; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  present  V^  eristenne  of 
slavery  in  all  New  Mexioo  east  of  the  Bio 
Qrande,  as  a  part  of  Texas.  These  are  thi 
questions  whidi  the  proposed  line  of  the  000- 
mittee  raiae^and  force  us  to  free.  Thajare aot 
questions  of  my  seeki]^  but  I  shall  not  aieid 
them.  It  is  not  n  new  question  with  bb,  thii 
extension  of  slavery  in  that  quarter.  I  lact  it 
in  1844,  before  the  annexation  of  Tbxm.  Ob 
th  10th  day  of  June,  of  that  year,  and  ai  pvt 
of  a  bill  for  a  compact  with  Tbobi^  and  la  wtth 
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all  qoMtioiiB  with  lier— the  Teiy  (mee  whieh 
now  perplex  ne— before  she  wae  aonezed,  I  pro- 
poeed,  as  article  Y.  in  the  projected  compact: 

''Art.  Y.  ''The  existence  of  slayery  to  be 
for  ever  prohibited  in  that  part  of  the  annexed 
teiTitoiT  whidi  lies  west  of  the  hundredth  do- 
me <»  lonntode  west  from  the  meridian  of 
GreenwidL"  ^ 

This  is  what  I  proposed  six  years  ago,  and  as 
one  in  a  series  of  propontions  to  be  offered  to 
Texas  and  Mexico  for  settling  all  questions 
growing  out  of  the  projected  annexation  before- 
hand.  They  were  not  adopted.    Lnmediate  an- 
nexation, without  regard  to  consequences^  was 
the  cry;  and  all  temperate  oounsds  were  set 
down  to  British  traitors^  abolitioniBts,  and  whigs. 
Well !  we  haye  to  regurd  consequences  now — 
sereral  consequences:  one  of  which  is  this  krge 
extension  of  slayery,  which  the  report  and  con* 
glomerate  bills  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen 
foroe  us  to  fooe.    I  did  so  six  years  ago,  and 
heard  no  outbreak  agunst  my  opinions  then. 
But  my  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slayery 
dates  ftirther  back  than  1844 — ^forty  years  fiir- 
ther  back ;  and  as  this  is  a  suitable  time  for  a 
general  declaration,  and  a  sort  of  general  con- 
science deliyery,  I  will  say  that  my  opposition 
to  it  dates  from  1804,  when  I  was  a  etudent  at 
law  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  studied  the 
subject  of  African  slayery  in  an  American  book 
— a  Yirginia  book — ^Tucker's  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentariea    And  here  it  is  (holding 
up  a  yolume  and  reading  fronoi  the  title-page) : 
^  BUickstone^s  CommerUarteB,  with  notes  of 
reference  to  the  Conetitution  and  Imte  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia^  in  Jive  vol- 
umesy  with  an  appendix  to  each  volume  con- 
taining  short  tracts,  as  appeared  necessary  to 
form  a  connected  view  of  the  Jaws  of  Virginia 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union*    By  St, 
George  Tktcker.  Professor  of  Law  in  (he  Uni- 
versity of  William  and  Mary^  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  General  Court  in    Virginia?^ 
In  this  American  book — ^this  Yhrginia  edition 
of  an  English  work — ^I  found  my  prindples  on 
the  subject  oi  slayery.    Among  the  short  tracts 
in  the  appendices,  is  one  of  fifty  pages  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  yolume,  second  part,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  African  slayery  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  condemnation  of  the 
institatk>n,  and  a  plan  for  its  extinetion  in  "Vir- 


ginia.   In  that  work — ^in  that  school — that  old 
Yirginia  school  which  I  was  taught  to  reyerence 
— ^I  found  my  prindples  on  slayery :  and  adhere 
to  them,    t  concur  in  the  whole  essay,  except 
the  remedy — gradual  emandpation — and  find  in 
that  remedy  the  danger  which  the  wise  men  of 
Yurginia  then  sawf  and  dreaded,  but  resolyed  to 
encounter,  because  it  was  to  become  worse  with 
time :  the  danger  to  both  races  from  so  laige  an 
emandpation.    The  men  of  that  day  were  not 
enthusiasts  or  fanatics:  they  were  statesmen 
and  philosophers.    They  knew  that  the  eman- 
dpation of  the  black  slaye  was  iy>t  a  mere  ques- 
tion between  master  and  slayo — not  a  question 
of  pn^terty  merely— but  a  question  of  white 
and  black — between  races;  and  what  was  to  be 
the  consequence  to  each  race  from  a  large  eman- 
cipation.*    And  there  the  wisdom,  not  the 
philanthropy,  of  Yirginia  balked  fifty  years  ago ; 
there  the  wisdom  of  America  balks  now.    And 
here  I  find  the  largest  objection  to  the  extension 
of  slayery — ^to  planting  it  in  new  regions  where 
it  does  not  now  exist— bestowing  it  on  those 
who  haye  it  not.    The  incurability  of  the  eyil 
is  the  greatest  objection  to  the  extension  of 
slayery.    It  is  wrong  for  the  legislator  to  inflict 
an  eyil  which  can  be  cured:  how  mudi  more  to 
inflict  one  that  is  incurable,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  people  who  are  to  endure  it  for  eyer  I    I 
quarrel  with  no  one  for  supposing  slayery  a 
blessing :  I  deem  it  an  eyil :  and  would  ndther 
adopt  it  nor  impose  it  on  others.,   Tet  I  am  a 
slayeholder,  and  among  the  few  members  of 
Congress  who  hold  slayes  in  this  District.    The 
Frendi  proyerb  tells  us  that  nothing  is  new  but 
what  has  been  forgotten.    So  of  this  objection 
to  a  Itfge  emandpation.    Eyery  one  sees  now 
that  it  is  a  question  of  races,  inyolying  conse- 
quences which  go  to  the  destruction  of  one  or 
tiie  other:  it  was  seen  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Yirig^nia  balked  at  it  then.    It  seems 
to  be  aboye  human  wisdom.    But  there  is  a 
wisdom  aboye  human  I  and  to  that  we  must 
look.    In  the  mean  time,  not  extend  the  eylL 
In  reftising  to   extend  slayery  into  these 

^  **  It  n^  1m  aikad  whj  not  ntatn  the  biMks  anoiif  vm, 
and  ioeorponto  Vbtm  Isto  the  State.  I>aep>rootod  prq)iidi«« 
«itertatB«d  bj  the  wbltat;  ton  thonnnd  reooUeoUoos  of  tlw 
blacks  of  the  li^nriet  they  hare  siutalned ;  now  proTooatlons; 
the  real  dlatlnotlons  whldi  natore  baa  mada ;  and  manj  other 
olreaniatanoM^  will  divide  as  into  partlea»  and  prodnoe  ooa- 
Toldona,  whioh  will  probably  noTor  end  but  in  tho  eztamt- 
naftiott  of  one  or  Ihf  other  noa.**- 
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iefenty  thousand  sqam  milee,  I  act  ta  coih 
fbnni^  notonly  to  my  own  loi^g  octablished  prin- 
ciples, but  also  in  oonformity  to  the  long-estab- 
lished practice  of  Cong^ress.  Hts  times  in  four 
years  did  Congress  refose  the  prayer  of  Indiana 
for  a  temporary  sospension  of  the  antiralafery 
clause  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1803,  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Roanoke^  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  memo- 
rial praying  the  sospension  was  referred,  made 
a  report  against  it,  wluch  was  concurred  in  by 
the  House.    This  is  the  report: 

^'Tliat  the  rapid  popolafion  of  the  State  of 
Ohio^  rafficiently  erinoss,  in  the  opinion  of  yoor 
oommittee,  that  the  labor  of  alaives  ia  not  neoefr- 
saiy  to  promote  the  growth  and  settlemeiit  of 
colonies  m  that  region.  That  this  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  the  cnltiration  of  products  more 
▼aloaUe  tun  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the 
United  States:  that  the  committeo  deem  it 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a 
proTision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
pineas  and  prosperity  of  the  north-western  coun- 
ti7,awl  to  give  strength  andaeenrity  to  thatex- 
tensive  frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation  of 
this  sagacious  and  bencTolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
licTed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no 
fety  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneratioD  for  a 
tenqwraiy  priTation  of  labor  and  of  einigr»- 
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This  report  of  Mr.  Bandog  was  in  1803 : 
the  next  year,  March,  1804^  a  different  report, 
on  the  same  prayer,  was  made  by  a  oommittee 
oi  which  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware^  was  chair- 
man. It  recommended  a  sufifenaonof  the  anti- 
slayery  clause  for  ten  years:  it  was  not  concur- 
red in  by  the  House.  Two  years  afterwards, 
February,  1806,  a  similar  report,  reoomitending 
Buspenaon  for  ten  years,  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Ganiett,  of  Viiginia,  was 
chairman:  it  met  the  same  &te — non-concur- 
rence. The  next  year,  1807,  both  Houses  were 
tried.  In  February  of  that  year,  a  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  was  chair- 
man, reported  in  faror  of  the  indefinite  soqieih 
aion  of  the  clause:  the  report  was  not  oonour- 
red  in.  And  in  Korember  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  North  Carolina^  as  ehaiman  of  a 
oommittee  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  against 
the  suspension,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate^  and  unanimouslyiaa  it  would  seem  firoin 
the  journal,  there  being  no  dirision  called  for. 
Uma,  five  times  in  four  years,  the  respectiTe 


Houses  of  Congress  refused  to  mkmai  even  a 
temporary  exteosioD,  or  rather  ve^eztcnaion  of 
slavery  into  Indiana  territory,  whklk  had  been 
before  the  ordinance  of  '87  a  slave  temtory, 
holding  many  slaves  at  Yinoennes.  These  tre 
refusals  to  suspend  the  ordnance  of  W,  were  so 
many  confirmations  of  it,  ^yi  the  rest  of  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  sulgeet,  wis  to  the 
same  effect  or  strmiger.  The  Ifissoeii  oon- 
proDUse  line  was  a  onrtsihaeni  of  dave  teni- 
tory ;  the  Texas  snnexation  rasolntiona  wen 
the  same ;  the  oidinsnoe  of  '87  itssi^  so  efteft 
oonflrmed  by  CoQgress^  was  a  outailmeBt  d 
slave  teir'tory — in  fiu^  its  aotual  abolituB;  tir 
it  is  certain  that  slavery  existed  in  &et  ia  the 
French  settlements  of  thellliiKMsatthattiBe; 
and  that  the  wdinanoe  terminated  it>  laetedthei 
in  oonformity  to  the  loq&  umformly  estiKKriiwl 
policy  of  Congress^  as  w^  as  m  configmity  to 
my  own  principle^  in  leloni^  to  Tole  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  the  conunittee^  hae 
would  invcdve. 

And  here,  it  doss  seem  to  bm  that  we^  of  the 
present  day,  mistake  the  point  of  the  traeoljee- 
tion  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  We  look  at 
it  ss  it  oonoems  the  rjg^ts,  or  interests,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Statesl  and  not  as  it  My 
ccmoem  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  pvea! 
and  to  whom  it  is  to  be  aa  uiefocsMe  pft— lo 
them,  and  posterity  1  Mr.  Baodolph^  np«t, 
intheeaseof  IndisaS)  took  the  tmsgroead.  h 
lodced  to  the  interests  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  slavoy  was  to  go^  and  reAised  thsm  aaevil, 
although  they  begged  €nr  it 

This  is  a  consequenoe  whidi  the  eoomitters 
bill  involves^  and  fitmi  whkh  thsve  is  wowmpb 
but  in  the  total  r^Jectioii  of  their  plsa,a^tto 
adoption  of  the  line  which  Ipeopose    the  hap- 
todinal  line  of  102 — ^whidi,  eoneapoadmg  with 
ancient  title  and  actual  possessaoa,  avoids  tfo 
question  of  slavery  in  either  eonatiy:  wUei^ 
leaving  the  population  of  esch  mtooched,  dis- 
turbs no  interesti  and  which,  in  spfitt^g  the 
high  sterile  table  hmd  of  the  Staked  PlMB,  eea* 
forms  to  the  natural  divisioii  of  the  eoantiy,aa4 
leaves  to  each  a  natural  frontM^  and  an  aafle 
extent  of  compact  and  hoBMgeneeas  temtoiy* 
To  Texas  is  left  all  the  territory  drained  l^aD 
the  rivers  which  have  their  months  vritUa  kr 
limita,  whether  those  mouths  are  in  te  Mf 
of  Mexico^  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Bio  Qnmk: 
to  New  Mexico  is  kft  the  whole  comse  of  te 
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Rio  Potfoo  and  all  its  yaUey :  and  whioh,  added 
to  tbe  Talley  of  the  Del  Norte,  wiU  make  a 
State  of  the  first  daaa  in  point  of  territory,  sos- 
oqptible  of  large  population  and  wealth,  and  in 
a  compact  form,  capaUe  of  defimoe  agaioBt  In- 
diana. The  Staked  Plain  is  tbe  natnral  fixmtier 
ofbothoonntries.  It  is  a  dlTiding  wall  between 
systems  of  waters  and  systems  of  coontries.  It 
is  a  hig^  sterile  plain,  some  sixty'  mites  wide 
iqion  some  five  hundred  loog,  running  north 
and  south,  its  western  dedinly  abrupt,  and 
washed  by  the  Puerco  at  its  base:  its  eastern 
broken  into  chassas— caiiones — from  which  issue 
the  myriad  of  little  streams  which,  flowing  to- 
wards the  rising  sun,  form  the  great  riyers— : 
Ked  RlTer,  Brasos^  Ocdorado,  Nueces,  which  find 
their  outlet  in  the  Mississippi  or  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  a  salient  feature  in  North  Amer- 
ican geography — a  table  of  land  sixty  miles 
wide,  fiye  hundred  lon^  and  some  thousands  of 
feet  above  theleTel  of  the  soa  and  sterile,  level, 
without  a  shM)^  a  plant,  or  grassy  and  present- 
ing to  the  trayeller  a  horizon  of  its  own  like 
the  ocean.  Without  a  landmaric  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  trayeUer  across  it,  the  early  hunters 
and  herdsmen  of  New  Mexico  staked  their 
course  across  it,  and  hence  its  name.  El  Ldano 
Estacado^iho  Staked  Plain.  It  is  a  natural 
firontier  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and 
ibr  such  a  line,  quieting  all  questions  between 
them,  all  with  the  United  States,  yielding  near 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
to  the  United  States,  and  putting  into  her  hands 
the  means  of  populating  and  defending  New 
Mexico  by  guying  lands  to  settlers  and  defend- 
ers— I  am  ready  to  yote  the  fiAeen  milUons 
which  my  bill  ftdrly  and  openly  proposes.  For 
the  line  in  this  bill  I  would  not  giye  a  copper. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  I  would 
giye  fifteen  millions  for  the  territory  in  dispute 
between  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  That  disputed 
territory  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Texian 
cession  would  be.  It  would  embrace  four  4^ 
grees  of  latitude  on  the  north  of  Texas,  and  a 
front  of  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Arkansu,  and 
would  giye  to  the  United  States  territory  indis- 
pensable to  her—- to  the  population  and  defence 
both  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  in  front  of  both 
which  this  part  of  Texas  lies. 

The  committee,  in  thdr  report,  and  the  sena- 
tor finom  Kentud^y  [Mr.  Olay],  in  his  speech, 
are  impressiye  in  their  representataoos  in  feyor 


of  giving  goyemments  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
wimaining  part  of  Oaiifomia.  I  join  them  in  all 
they  say  in  feyor  of  the  necessity  <^  these  goy- 
emments, and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  giye 
them.  But  this  bill  is  not  the  way  to  giye  it 
Theae  goyemments  are  balked  by  beingputinto 
this  bilL  They  not  only  impede  California,  but 
themselTBS.  The  coi\junction  is  an  ii^ury  to 
both.  They  mutually  delay  and  endanger  each 
other.  And  it  is  no  argument  in  feyor  of  the 
conjunction  to  say  that  the  establishment  <^  a 
government  for  New  Mexioo  requires  the  pre- 
yious  setttement  of  her  eastern  boundary  with 
Texas.  That  is  no  argument  fer  tacking  Texas, 
with  all  her  mnltiferioos  questions,  eyen  to  New 
Mexico^  much  less  to  Caltfomia.  It  is  faideed 
yery  desirable  to  settto  that  boundary,  imd  to 
settle  it  at  once,  and  fer  ever;  But  it  is  not  an 
indispensability  to  the  creation  of  a  goyemment 
for  New  Mexico.  We  haye  a  right  to  a  goy- 
emment according  to  her  possession ;  and  that 
we  can  giye  her,  to. continue  till  the  question  of 
tiUe  is  dedded.  The  uii  poandeiU^-Ba  you 
possess — is  the  principle  to  goyem  our  l^isla- 
tion — the  principle  which  giyes  the  possessor  a 
right  to  the  possession  until  the  question  of 
title  is  dedded.  This  principle  is  the  same  both 
in  national  and  municipal  law — both  in  the  case 
of  citisens  or  communities  of  the  same  goyem- 
ment and  between  independent  nations.  The 
mode  of  decision  only  is  different.  Between  inde- 
pendent nations  it  is  done  by  negotiation  or  by 
arms :  between  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  goyemment,  it  is  done  by  law.  Independ- 
ent nations  may  inyade  and  fight  each  other  for 
a  boundary:  dtixens  or  communities  of  the 
same  goyemment  cannot.  And  the  party  that 
shall  attempt  it  commits  a  yiolation  of  law  and 
order ;  and  the  goyemment  which  permits  sudi 
yiolation  is  derelict  of  its  duty. 

I  haye  now  examined,  so  fer  as  I  propose  to 
do  it  on  a  motion  fi^r  indefinite  postponement, 
the  three  bills  which  the  committee  haye  tacked 
together — ^the  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  bills.  There  are  two  other  bills  which  I 
haye  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  not  tacked, 
but  only  hung  on ;  but  which  bdong  to  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  and  without  some  mention 
of  whidi,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  presentation  of  their  scheme.  The 
fogitiye  slaye  reooyery  bill,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  slaye  trade  suppression  bill,  are  parts 
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of  the  syBtem  of  meftsiuM  which  the  oommittee 
propose,  and  which,  taken  together,  are  to  con- 
Btitate  a  compTomise,  and  to  tenninate  for  ever 
and  most  fratenudlj  all  the  dissensions  of  the 
slayery  agiution  in  the  United  States.  They 
apply  to  two  oat  of  the  five  gapmg  wounds 
whidi  the  senator  from  Kentodcy  ennmerated 
on  the  fiye  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  for  heal- 
ing up  all  which  at  once  he  had  proyided  one 
laxge  plaster,  big  enou^  to  cover  all,  and  eflBca- 
cioos  enough  to  cure  all ;  while  the  President 
only  proposed  to  cure  one, and  that  with  alittle 
plaster,  and  it  of  no  efkacy.  I  do  not  propose 
to  examine  these  two  attendant  or  sequacious 
hillB,  which  dangle  at  the  tail  of  the  other  three. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  oommittee's  labor — fiye 
M  Inlls  gathered  up  from  our  table,  tadced  to- 
gether, and  christened  a  compromise!  Now 
oompromise  is  a  pretty  phrase  at  all  times,  and 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself^  when  there  happens  to 
be  any  parties  to  make  it,  any  authority  to  en- 
force it,  any  penalties  for  breaking  it;  or  any 
thing  to  be  compromised.  The  compromises 
of  the  constitution  are  of  that  kind ;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  in  court,  and  en- 
tered of  record,  are  of  that  kind;  and  they 
stand*  Gompronuses  made  by  indiyiduals  on 
claims  to  property  arejfikewise  of  that  charac- 
ter I  and  they  stand.  I  respect  all  sudi  com- 
promises. But  where  there  happens  to  be 
nothing  to  be  compromised,  no  parties  to  make 
a  compromise,  no  power  to  enforce  it,  no  penal- 
ty for  its  breach,  no  obligatbn  on  any  one-Hdot 
even  its  makers — ^to  obserre  it,  and  when  no 
two  human  beings  can  agree  about  its  meaning 
then  a  compromise  becomes  ridiculous  and  pee- 
tiferouB.  I  have  no  respect  for  it,  and  eschew 
it  It  cannot  stand,  and  will  fidl ;  and  in  its 
ihll  will  raise  up  more  His  than  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  And  of  this  character  I  deem  this  far- 
rago of  incongruous  matter  to  be^  which  has 
been  gathered  up  and  stuck  together,  and  of- 
fered to  us  '*all  or  none,"  like  '^fifty-four  forty.'' 
It  has  none  of  the  requimtes  of  a  compromise, 
and  the  name  cannot  make  it  so. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  parties  to 
make  a  compromise.  We  are  not  in  conven- 
tion, but  in  Congress ;  and  I  do  not  admit  a 
geographical  division  of  parties  in  this  chamber, 
although  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  formed 
upon  tiiat  principle--Bix  from  the  South,  half 
a  dosen  firom  the  North,  and  one  fit>m  the  bor- 


ders of  both — sitting  on  a  ri^ge^le,  to  keep 
the  bidance  even.  The  senator  fWxn  Kentucky 
duurman  of  this  committee  <^a  baker's donn 
and  the  illustrious  progenitor  of  that  coouiiit 
tee,  sits  on  that  ridge-ptde.  It  is  a  most  aid 
cal  position,  and  requires  a  most  nice  adjoit* 
ment  of  balance  to  preserve  the  eqnilibriaiih- 
to  keep  the  weight  from  falling  on  one  side  or 
the  other— something  like  that  of  the  Booia 
emperor,  in  his  apotheosis,  who  was  required 
to  fix  himself  ezactiy  in  the  middle  of  te 
heavens  when  he  went  up  among  the  gods,  lest, 
by  leaning  on  one  ride  or  the  otiier,  ha 
overset  the  universe : 

**Prfla  not  too  mndi  on  any  part  the  ^iban^ 
Hwd  Win  tbo  tMk  thj  weight  dlTiM  to  b«rt 
O'er  Uie  mid  orb  mote  eqnal  ahalt  than  riM^ 
And  with  A  jnBter  Iieknce  flz  the 


I  recognize  no  such  parties — no  two  faahes 
in  this  Union,  separated  by  a  ridge-pole,  with  a 
man,  or  a  god,  ritting  upon  it,  to  keq>  the  faal- 
anoe  even.  I  know  no  North,  wtA  I  know  no 
South ;  and  I  repulse  and  repudiate^  as  a  thii^ 
to  be  for  ever  condemned,  this  first  attenqit  to 
establish  geogn^faical  parties  in  tins  dianiber, 
by  creating  a  committee  formed  upon  that  prin- 
dplew  In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  sanctioo 
finr  any  sudi  compromise — ^no  authority  to  c&> 
force  it — none  to  punish  its  violation.  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ooo^nmiaei 
A  compromise  is  a  concession,  a 'mutual  eoooea- 
rion  of  contested  claims  between  two  partiea 
I  know  of  nothing  to  be  conceded  on  the  ptft 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  regard  to  their 
slave  property,  llieir  rights  are  indepentet 
of  the  federal  government,  and  admitted  id  the 
constitution— a  ri^t  to  hold  their  slaves  at 
properiy,  a  right  to  pursue  and  reoofer  thai 
CLt  property ,  a  right  to  it  as  a  poiiHeal  demaU 
in  the  weight  <^  these  States,  by  makiiig  ftn 
count  three  in  the  national  represeotitiaL 
These  are  our  rights  by  an  instrument  whiA 
we  are  bound  to  respect,  and  I  wiU  eoooed» 
none  of  them,  nor  purdiase  any  of  theoL  I 
never  purchase  as  a  concesrion  what  I  hold ais 
right,  nor  accept  an  infiuior  title  when  I  al- 
ready hold  the  highest  Bven  if  this  eongmi 
of  Ulls  was  a  compromise,  in  feet,  I  should  be 
opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons  stated.  But  ihi 
feet  itself  is  to  me ^pooyphaL  Whaliiittet 
the  case  of  five  old  bills  introduced  by  diftn>t 
members  as  commop   legislative 
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cufjbi  up  by  the  MUfttor  from  Kentodcy,  and 
hifl  committee,  bandied  together,  and  then 
GiUed  a  oompramiee  1  Now,  thia  myatiflea  me. 
The  aame  Inlla  were  oxdinarj  kgudation  in  the 
handa  of  their  anthora;  they  become  a  aacred 
compronuae  in  the  handa  of  their  new  poaaea^ 
flora.  TheyaeemedtobeofnoaoooantaalawB: 
they  become  a  national  panacea  aa  a  compro- 
mifia  The  difference  aeema  to  be  hi  the  change 
of  name.  The  poet  tella  ua  that  a  roae  will 
smell  aa  aweet  by  any  other  name.  That  may 
be  true  of  rosea,  bat  not  of  compromisea.  In 
the  case  of  the  compromise,  the  whole  smell 
is  in  the  name;  and  here  is  the  proof.  The 
senator  from  Blinoia  (Mr.  Douglass)  brooght  in 
three  of  these  bills:  they  emitted  no  smell. 
The  senator  from  Yiiginia  (Mr.  Mason)  brooght 
in  another  of  them— no  amell  in  that  The 
senator  from  Ifissoari,  who  now  speaks  to  the 
Senate^  brought  in  the  fifth — diito,  no  smell 
about  it  The  olfiurtory  nenre'  of  the  nation 
oeyer  scented  their  existence.  But  no  sooner 
are  they  jnmbled  together,  and  called  a  com- 
promise,  than  the  nation  is  filled  with  their  per^ 
fome.  People  smell  it  all  orer  the  land,  and, 
like  the  inhalera  of  certain  drugs,  become  firan- 
tic  for  the  thing.  This  mystifies  me ;  and  the 
nearest  that  I  can  come  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  in  the  case  of  the  two  Dr.  Town- 
sends  and  their  sarsapariUa  root  They  both 
extract  firom  the  same  root,  but  the  extract  is  a 
totally  different  article  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
doctors.  Produced  by  one  it  is  the  murersal 
panacea :  by  the  other,  it  is  of  no  account,  and 
little  less  than  person.  Here  is  what  the  old 
doctor  Bays  of  this  strange  difiiarence : 

''We  wish  it  nnderstood,  becanse  it  is  the 
abiokUe  trtOkj  that  S.  P.  Townsend's  article 
and  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  sarsaparilla  are 
heavetirwide  apart^  and  infinitely  dissimilar; 
that  they  are  unlike  in  erery  particular,  having 
not  one  single  thing  in  common." 

And  accounts  for  the  difference  thus : 

'^  The  sarsaparilla  root,  it  is  well  known  to 
medical  men,  contains  many  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  some  properties  which  are  inert  or 
useless,  and  others  which,  if  retained  in  prepar- 
ing it  mr  use,  produce  fermentation  ana  acid^ 
which  is  iiyunous  to  the  system.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  sarsapariUa  are  ao  volatile  that 
they  entirely  eraporate,  and  are  lost  in  the  pre- 
paration, if  they  are  not  preserved  by  a  scien- 
tific process^  known  only  to  the  experienced 


in  its  manufacture.  Moreover,  those  volatile 
principles^  which  fly  off  in  vapor,  or  as  an  ex- 
halation, under  heatL  are  the  veiy  essential  med- 
ical properties  of  tne  root,  which  give  to  it  all 
ita  value?' 

Now,  all  this  is  per&ctiy  intelligible  to  me. 
I  understand  it  exacUy.  It  shows  me  precise 
ly  how  the  same  root  is  either  to  be  a  poison  or 
a  medicine^  as  it  haiq[)ens  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  or  the  young  doctor.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  these  bills.  To  me  it  looks  like  a 
clue  to  the  mystery ;  but  I  decide  nothing,  and 
wut  patientiy  for  the  solution  which  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  may  give  when  he  comes  to 
answer  this  part  of  my  speech.  The  old  doo- 
tor  winds  up  in  requiring  particular  attention 
to  his  name  labelled  on  the  bottie,  to  wit,  ^  Old 
Doctor  Jacob  Townsend,"  and  not  Young  Doc* 
tor  Samuel  Townsend.  This  shows  that  there 
is  virtue  in  a  name  when  applied  to  the  extract 
of  sarsaparilla  root ;  and  there  may  be  equal 
virtue  in  it  when  applied  to  a  compromise  bilL 
If  so,  it  may  show  how  these  self-same  bills  are 
of  no  force  or  virtue  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
senator  firom  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass),  and  be- 
come omnipotentiy  efficacious  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grand  committee's 
work— five  old  bills  tacked  together,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  remedy  fbr  evils  which  have  no  ex- 
istence, and  required  to  be  accepted  under  a 
penalty— the  penalty  of  being  gazetted  aa  ene- 
mies of  compromise,  and  played  at  by  the  or- 
gans !  The  old  one,  to  be  sure,  is  dreadfiilly 
out  of  tone-r-the  strings  all  broken,  and  the 
screws  all  loose^  and  discoursing  most  wofid 
music^  and  still  requiring  us  to  dance  to  it! 
And  such  dancing  it  would  be ! — ^nothing  but 
turn  round,  cross  over,  set-to,  and  back  out ! 
Sir,  there  was  once  a  musician — ^we  have  all 
read  of  him — who  had  power  with  his  lyre  (but 
his  instrument  waa  spelt  lyrt) — ^not  only 
over  men,  but  over  wild  beasts  also,  and  even 
over  stones,  which  he  could  make  dance  into 
their  places  when  the  walls  of  Dion  were  built 
But  our  old  organist  was  none  of  that  sort,  even 
in  his  best  day  \  and  since  the  injury  to  his  in- 
strument in  playing  the  grand  national  sym- 
phony of  the  four  P's — the  fifty-four  forty  or 
fight — it  is  so  out  of  tune  that  its  music  will  be 
much  more  apt  to  scare  off  tame  men  than  to 
chann  wild  beasts  or  stones. 
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No,   air!    no  raon    sUiTery   oompromiseB. 


to  tfaoee  we  hsve  in  tiie  oonstitntioii,  and 
they  will  be  stock  to  \  Look  at  the  four  TOtes 
— ^thoee  four  on  the  propoflitions  which  I  sub- 
mitted. No  abolition  of  slayeiy  in  the  States : 
none  in  the  forts,  anenals^  naTj-jards,  and 
dodc-jards :  none  in  the  District  of  Golnmbia : 
no  inteiference  with  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States.  These  aie  the 'rotes  giTon  on  tins 
floor,  and  which  are  above  all  Congress  com- 
promises, because  they  abide  the  oompronuBes 
of  the  oonstttnCon. 

The  committee,  bendes  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  legislation,  that  of  making  laws  for  the  goy- 
emment  of  the  people,  propose  another  object 
of  a  different  kind,  that  of  acting  the  part  of  na- 
tional benefiictors,  and  giving  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  a  miserable  and  distracted  people — in- 
mtendoj  the  people  of  the  Umted  States.  They 
propoee  this  object  as  the  grand  lesnlt  and 
crowning  merqr  of  thehr  mnltiftrioos  labors. 
The  gravity  with  which  the  diaiiman  of  the 
committee  has  brooght  forward  this  olject  ia 
his  r^rt,  and  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  he 
has  enfoieed  it  in  his  speech,  and  the  exact  enu- 
meration he  has  made  of  the  public  calamltifiB 
upon  his  fingers'  ends,  preclude  the  idea,  as  I 
have  heretofore  intimated,  of  any  intentional 
joke  to  be  practised  upon  us  by  that  distin- 
guished senator ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  eminent  senator, 
unbending  from  his  serious  occupations,  had 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  conception  of  this  restora- 
^ou  of  peace  and  happiness  is  most  jocose.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  contention  to  be  re- 
oondkd,  no  distraction  to  be  composed,  no 
misery  to  be  assuaged,  no  lost  harmony  to  be 
restored,  no  lost  happiness  to  be  recovered! 
And,  if  there  was,  the  committee  is  not  the  par- 
ty to  give  us  thflfle  blessings.  Their  example 
and  precept  do  not  agree.  They  preach  con- 
cord, and  practise  discord.  They  recommend 
harmony  to  others,  and  disagree  among,  them- 
selves. They  propose  the  fraternal  kiss  to  us, 
and  give  themselves  rude  rebuffs.  They  set  us 
a  sad  example,  Scarcely  is  the  healing  report 
read,  and  the  anodyne  lulls,  or  pills,  laid  on  our 
tables,  than  fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  itsel£  They  attack 
each  other.  They  give  and  take  fierce  licks. 
The  great  peacemaker  himself  fares  badly- 


stuck  aU  over  willi  aivowfl^fiketfiemaBontib 
first  leafed  the  almanae.  Here,inourpraBBnos^ 
in  the  very  act  of  consummating  the  marriage 
of  California  with  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Texu^ 
the  fiigadous  slaves  of  the  States,  and  the  mar- 
ketable daves  of  this  District— in  this  veiy  aet 
(^consummation,  as  in  a  certain  weddiag  feast 
of  old,  the  feast  becontfs  a  fight — tiie  festinl  a 
combat — and  the  amiaUe  goests  pummel  each 
other. 

When  his  committee  was  fonned,  and  lam- 
self  safely  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  cooqnra 
and  pacificator,  the  senator  fttnn  Kento^  ap- 
peared to  be  llie  happiest  of  mankind.  WedS 
remember  that  nigbt  He  seemed  to  aefae  with 
pleasure.  It  was  too  great  for  continenea.  It 
burst  forth.  In  the  fulness  of  Ida  joy,  and  the 
overflovring  of  his  hear^  he  entered  iqwn  that 
series  of  congratulations  whidi  vre  all  Rmem- 
ber  so  vretl,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  premature,  and  in  disregard  of  the  svge 
maxim  which  admoniBhes  the  tnavirilu'  never  to 
halloo  till  he  is  out  of  the  woods.  Ithoug^tso 
then.  I  was  fordUy  reminded  of  it  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  I  saw  that  senator,  after  ram 
eflforts  to  compose  his  friends,  snd  even  remind- 
ing them  of  what  they  were  "threatened"  with 
this  day — innuenda^  this  poor  qieecfaof  mioe^ 
gather  up  his  beaver  and  quit  the  diamber,  in  a 
vray  that  seemed  to  say,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  you  all,  for  I  am  done  with  you !  But 
the  senator  was  happy  that  n^t— fiupremdj 
so.  All  his  plans  had  socceeded — Coomiittee 
of  Thirteen  appointed — ^he  himsdf  its  efaaimaa 
—all  power  put  into  their  hands — theff  own 
hands  untied,  and  the  hands  of  the  Senate  tied 
— and  the  parties  just  ready  to  be  booad  to- 
gether for  ever.  It  vras  an  eostatie  moment  iir 
the  senator,  somethmg  like  that  of  the  heroiD 
Pirithous  when  he  surveyed  the  preparatioBS 
for  the  nuptial  feast— saw  the  company  a& 
present,  the  lafuthm  on  coodies,  the  oentMDt 
on  their  haunchee— heard  the  lo  hitmen  begia- 
mng  to  resound,  and  saw  the  beas^eoos  Bip* 
podamia,  about  as  beanteoos  I  snppoae  as  CdB- 
fomia,  come  "glitteriqg  Bke  a  star,"  and  take 
her  stand  on  his  left  hand.  It  vras  a  happy 
moment  for  Pirithous !  and  m  the  fbhessef  his 
feelings  he  mjg^t  have  g^ven  vent  to  his  jej  ■ 
congratuktwns  to  all  the  company  present,  to 
aU  the  lapitha  and  to  all  the  centann,  to  aU 
[mankind,  and  to  aH  hors^ind,  on  the 
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mofOB  treat  But,  oh !  the  deooitftdnefls  of  ha- 
man  felidty.  In  an  mstant  the  eoene  wae 
dianged !  the  ftast  a  flg^t— the  wedding  teti- 
Tal  a  mortal  eombat-^he  table  Itaelf  snpplying 
the  implementa  of  war ! 

**  At  llztt  ft  iiMd]«gr  flight, 
Qf  bowls  and  Jtn  anpply  the  fight; 
QDMlmplMDeiiti  of  ftMt%  hat  nour  of  Ihttt." 

You  know  how  it  ended.  The  fight  broke  np 
the  feast  The  wedding  was  postponed.  And 
BO  may  it  be  with  this  attempted  coiynnction 
of  Califonua  with  the  many  ill-suited  spooses 
which  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  haye  provid- 
ed for  her. 

Mr.  President)  it  is  time  to  be  done  with  this 
comedy  of  errors.  California  is  soffering  for 
want  of  admission.  New  Mezioo  is  suffering 
for  want  of  protection.  The  public  business  is 
suffering  for  want  of  attention.  The  character 
of  Congress  is  suffering  for  want  of  progress  in 
business.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  many 
evils ;  and  I  hare  made  the  motion  intended  to 
terminate  them,  by  moving  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  this  unmanageable  mass  of  incon- 
gruous bills,  each  an  impediment  to  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  in  their 
proper  order,  to  receive  the  dedsion  which  their 
respective  merits  require. 


CHAPTER   CXCIII. 

DEATH  OF  FBESmSNT  TAYLOB. 

He  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  presidency, 
suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  of  violent  fever, 
brought  on  by  long  exposure  to  the  burning 
heat  of  a  fourth  of  July  sun— noted  as  the 
warmest  of  the  season.  He  attended  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  sitting  out  the  speeches, 
and  omitting  no  attention  which  he  believed 
the  decorum  of  his  station  required.  It  cost 
him  his  life.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Fri- 
day :  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  dead — 
the  violent  attack  commencing  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  presidential  mansion.  He  was 
the  first  President  elected  upon  a  reputation 
purely  military.  He  had  been  in  the  regular 
army  firom  early  youth.  Far  from  having  ever 
exercised  dvil  office,  he  had  never  even  voted  | 


at  an  electloii,  and  was  a  major-general  in- the 
service^  at  the  time  of  his  election.    Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista, 
were  his  titles  to  popular  &vor^-backed  by  ir- 
reproachable private  character,  undoubted  pa- 
triotism, and  established  reputation  for  judg- 
ment and  firmness.    His  brief  career  showed 
no  deficiency  of  political  wisdom  for  want  of 
previous  political  training.    He  came  into  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty,  and 
acted  up  to  the  emergency  of  his  position.    The 
slavery  a^tation  was  ra^ng;  the  Southern 
manifesto  had  been  issued :  CaUfomia^  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  were  without  governments :  a 
Southern  C(»igress  was  in  process  of  being 
called,  the  very  name  of  which  implied  dis- 
union: a  Southern  convention  was    actually 
called,  and  met,  to  consult  upon  disunion.    He 
met  the  whole  crisis  firmly,  determined  to  do 
what  was  right  among  all  the  States,  and  to 
maintain  the  Federal  Union  at  all  hazards. 
His  first,  and  only  annual  message,  marked  out 
his  course.    The  admission  of  California  as  a 
State  was  recommended  by  him,  and  would 
avoid  all  questions  about  slaveiy.     Leaving 
Utah  and   New  Mexico  to  ripen  into  State 
governments,  and  then  decide  the  question  for 
themselves,  also  avoided  the  question  in  those 
territories  where  slaveiy  was  then  extinct  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  finom  which  they  came 
to  the  United  States.    Texas  had  an  unsettled 
boundary  on  the  side  of  New  Mexico.    Presi- 
dent Taylor  considered  that  question  to  be  one 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico, 
and  not  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and 
to  be  settled  by  the  United  States  in  some  legal 
and  amicable  way — as,  by  compact,  by  mutual 
legislation,  or  judicial  decision.    Some  ardent 
spirits  in  Texas  proposed  to  take  possession  of 
one  half  of  New  Mexico,  in  virtue  of  a  naked 
pretension  to  it,  founded  in  their  own  laws  and 
constitution.    President  Taylor  would  have  re- 
sisted that  pretension,  and  protected  New  Mexi- 
co in  its  ancient  actual  possession  until  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  should  have  been  settled  in  a 
leg^  way.    His  death  was  a  public  calamity. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  devoted  to  the 
Union,  or  more  opposed  to  the  slaveiy  agitation ; 
and  his  position  as  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave- 
holder— his  militaiy  reputation,  and  his  election 
by  a  minority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States — 
would  have  given  him  a  power  in  the  settlement 
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of  these  questions  wbioh  no  Pxeflsdent  wittioirt 
these  qnaliflcfttions  could  hare  possessed.  In 
the  politicsl  dhrision  he  dtssed  with  the  whig 
psrty,  hat  his  sdmmistntion,  as  to  as  it  went, 
WIS  appkaded  by  the  democrapy,  and  promised 


to  be  so  to  the  end  of  his  offldai  tenn.  "Dpag 
at  the  head  of  the  goTemment)  a  natioDal  la- 
mentation bewailed  his  departore  bom  fife  and 
power,  and  embalmed  his  meoiorf  in  the 
tions  of  his  ooontrf. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 


I    li^H    I 


OHAPTEB  OXCIV. 

mAUGUJtATION  AJSm  GABINBT  OV  MB.  nULMOBK 

WxDRBDAT,  July  the  tenth,  witnessed  the  in- 
tognntion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  Yioe-President  of 
the  United  States,  become  President  by  the 
death  of  President  Taylor.  It  took  place  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  con- 
formity to  the  wish  of  the  new  President, 
oommmdeate^  in  a  message.    The  oonstitnlion 
requires  nothing  of  the  President  elect,  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  station,  except  to 
take  the  oath  of  office,  faithfully  to  execute  kit 
duties^  and  do  his  best  topreMerve^  protect^  and 
defend  the  constitution;  and  that  oath  might 
be  taken  any  where,  and  before  any  magistrate 
having  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  then 
filed  in  the  department  of  State  $  but  propriety 
and  custom  have  made  it  a  ceremony  to  be  pub- 
licly performed,  and   impressively  conducted. 
A  place  on  the  great  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  where  tens  of  thousands  could  witness 
it  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  admimster  the  oath, 
have  always  been  the  place  and  the  magistrate 
for  this  ceremony,  in  the  case  of  Prendents 
elected  to  the  office — giving  the  utmost  display 
to  it — and  very  suitably  as  in  such  esses  there 
is  always  a  feeling  of  general  gratification  and 
exultation.    Mr.  Fillmore,  with  great  propriety, 
reduced  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  to  an 
official  act,  impressively  done  in  Congress,  and 


to  be  marked  by  solemnity  without' joy.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  attended  him — Messrs. 
SouU,  of  Louisiana,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  part  of  *the 
Senate ;  Messrs.  Wlnthrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
Morse,  of  Louisiana,  and  Morehead,  of  Kenr 
tucky,  on  the  part  of  the  House ;  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  late 
President's  cabinet  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  the 
venerable  William  Cranch,  appointed  fifty  years 
brfore,  by  President  John  Adams,  administered 
the  oath ;  which  being  done,  the  President 
without  any  inaugural  address,  bowed,  and  re- 
tired ;  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  President  was 
an  immediate  message  to  the  two  Houses,  re- 
commending suitable  measures  to  be  taken  by 
them  for  the  ftmeral  of  the  deceased  President- 
saying: 

^A  great  man  has  fidlen  among  us,  and  a 
whole  country  is  called  to  an  occasion  of  unex- 
pected, deep,  and  general  mourning. 

'^I  recommend  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  discretion 
they  may  deem  proper,  to  perform  with  due 
solemnities  the  funeral  obsequies  of  ZAOHAar 
Tatlos,  late  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  thereby  to  signify  the  great  and  affectionate 
regard  of  the  American  people  for  the  memoij 
of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  pubhc 
service;  whose  career  in  aims  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  useAilness  or  brilliancy ;  who  has 
been  so  recently  raised  by  the  unsolicited  voice 
of  the  people  to  the  hi^iest  dvil  authority  in 
the  government — ^which  he  administered  with 
ao  much  honor  and  advantage  to  his  oountiy ; 
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ftod  by  wlKMe  sadden  deith,  so  man j  hopes  of 
future  aaefalnesB  haye  been  blighted  for  oyer. 

"To  yon,  senators  and  nnnesentatives  of  a 
nation  in  tcmrs,  I  can  say  nothing  which  can  al- 
*  leviate  the  sorrow  with  which  yon  are  oppressed. 
I  appeal  to  yon  to  aid  me,  under  the  trying  cir- 
enmstanoes  which  8unt>und  me^  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties,  from  which,  however  much  I  may 
be  oppressea  by  them,  I  dare  not  shrink ;  and 
I  rel^  upon  Hiin,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
destmies  of  nations,  to  endow  me  with  the  re- 
quidte  strength  for  the  task,  and  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  evils  apprehended  from  the 
<    heavT  calamity  which  has  befiUlen  us. 

"  I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever 
jneasures  the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  may 
suggest)  as  befitting  this  deeply  melancholy 
occasion.'' 

The  two  Houses  readily  complied  with  this 
recommendation,  and  a  solemn  public  funeral 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  in  doe  time,  im- 
pressively pei£>rmed.  All  the  members  of  the 
late  President's  cabinet  gave  in  their  lesigna- 
tiona  immediately,  but  were  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  to  retain  their  places  until  suoces- 
sors  could  be  aj^MMnted ;  which  they  did.  In 
due  time,  the  new  cabinet  was  constituted: 
Daniel  Webster^  of  Massachusetts^  Secretary  of 
State ;  Thomas  Gorwin,  of  Ohio,  Seeretaiy  of 
the  Treasury ;  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
ginia^ Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana^  Seeretaiy  at  War ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  of  Korth  Carolina^  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (succeeded  by  John  P.  Kennedyi 
ci  Maryland);  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Attorney-General ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York  (succeeded  by  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
of  Connecticut). 


CHAPTBB   CXCV. 

BBJECnOH  OF  MB.  OIAT&  PLAN  OF  00MPB0MI8BL 

Thx  Committee  of  Thirteen  had  reported  in 
ftnror  of  Mr.  Clay's  plan.  It  was  a  committee 
so  numerous^  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Senate^ 
that  its  recommendation  would  seem  to  insure 
the  senatorial  concurrence.  Not  so  the  fact 
The  incongruities  were  too  obvious  and  glaring 
to  admit  of  conjunction.  The  sulgeets  were  too 
different  to  admit  of  one  vote — yea  or  nay — ^upon 
an  of  them  together.   The  injustice  of  mixing  up 


the  admission  of  Califimua^  a  Stale  whkh  had 
rejected  skvery  for  itself  with  all  the  TPiatinns 
of  the  slave  question  in  the  territoriea,  mm  too 
apparent  to  subject  her  to  the  d^iradatioa  of 
such  an  association.  It  was  evident  that  bc 
compromise^  of  any  kind  whatever,  an  the  nib- 
ject  of  slavery,  under  any  one  of  Ha  aspectfl 
separately,  much  less  under  all  pnt  tc^getfaer, 
could  possibly  be  made.  There  vras  no  wpmi 
of  concession — no  spirit  in  which  there  ooold  be 
giving  and  taking— in  which  acompttimiae  eoold 
be  made.  Wluctever  was  to  be  doiie^  it  was 
evident  would  be  done  in  the  ordinaiy  spirit  of 
legislation,  in  which  the  majority  givea  law  to 
the  minority.  The  only  ease  in  wbidi  tbere 
was  even  forbearance,  was  in  that  of  reyeeting 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  That  measore  vras  reacted 
again  as  heret(^re^  and  by  the  votes  of  tlioee 
who  were  opposed  to  eztendii^  alaveiy  into 
the  territories,  because  it  was  mrnr^m^n^y  mi 
inoperative— inritating  to  the  slave  States  with- 
out benefit  to  the  free  States— a  mere  wcik  of 
supererogation,  of  which  the  only  fruit  vras  to  be 
discontent.  It  vras  rejected,  not  on  the  princ^le 
of  non-intervention — ^not  on  the  principle  of 
leaving  to  the  teiritories  to  do  as  they  pleased 
on  the  question;  but  because  there  bad  been 
intervention !  because  Merican  law  and  consti- 
tution had  intervened!  had  abolished  slaveiy 
by  law  in  those  dominions !  whidi  law  would 
remain  in  force,  until  repealed  by  Congress. 
All  that  the  opponents  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
very had  to  do  then,  vras  to  do  nothing  And 
they  did  nothmg. 

The  numerous  measures  put  together  in  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  vrere  disconnected  and  separated. 
Each  measure  received  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent oonsidevation,  and  with  a  result  vriiidi 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  attempted  ooqjunD- 
tion.  United,  they  had  received  the  support  of 
the  minority  of  the  committee :  separated,  and 
no  tlvo  were  passed  by  the  same  vote :  and  only 
four  members  of  the  whole  grand  committee  that 
voted  alike  on  each  of  the  measures. 
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CHAPTER   OXOVI. 

THE  ADIOBSION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFOSNIA: 
PROTEST  OF  80X7THSRN  SENATORS:  REMARKS 
UPON  IT  BT  MR.  BENTON. 

This  became  the  "  teMt "  question  in  the  great 
slayeiy  agitation  which  disturbed  Congress  and 
the  Union,  and  as  such  was  impressiYely  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  last  and  most 
intenselj  considered  speech  of  his  life — ^read  for 
him  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia. 
In  that  speech,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  and 
as  the  resulting  oonsequenoe  of  the  whole  of  it, 
he  said: 

'^  It  is  time,  senatoni  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  manly  ayowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can 
hereafter  be ;  and  we,  as  the  representatires  of 
the  States  of  this  UnioxL  rcjgarded  as  govern- 
ments^ should  come  to  a  oistinct  understanding 
as  to  our  respective  yiewSj  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion,  cannot  ag^  to  settb  them  on 
the  broaa  principle  of  justice  and  du^,  say  so ; 
and  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to 
separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwill- 
ing that  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce 
the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If 
Tou  remain  silent,  you  will  compell  us  to  infer 
m  jouT  acts  what  yon  intend.  In  that  case, 
Califomia  will  become  the  test  question.  If 
you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  op- 
pose her  admission,  tou  compel  us  to  infer  that 
you  intend  to  exclude  us  firom  the  whole  of  the 
acquired  territories,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying irretrierabiy  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to 
perceiye,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are 
power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to 
act  according." 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  before  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Califomia  was  taken  up:  but  his 
principles  did  not  die  with  him:  and  the  test 
question  which  he  had  proclaimed  remained  a 
legacy  to  his  friends.  As  such  they  took  it  up, 
and  cherished  it.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate,  and  many  motions  made  to  amend,  of 
which  the  most  material  was  by  Mr.  Tumey  of 
Tennessee,  to  limit  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  State  to  the  latitude  of  36^  30',  and  to  ex- 
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tend  the  Missouri  line  through  to  the  Pacific,  sc 
as  to  authorixe  the  existence  of  slavery  in  all 
the  territory  south  of  that  latitude.  On  this 
motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"Teas — Messrs.  Atchison.  Badger,  Bam- 
well,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston, 
Hunter,  King,  Mangum,  Mason.  Morton,  Pearce, 
Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Tumey,  and 
Yulee— 24. 

"Nats — Messrs.  Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Bright,  Cass,  Clarke^  Cooper,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge  of  iowaj  Douglass,  Ewing,  Felch, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hamlm,  Jones,  Norris.  Phelps, 
Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Sturgeon, 
Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomb^ 
and  Winthrop--^2." 

The  amendments  haying  all  been  disposed  of, 
the  question  was  taken  upon  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  resulted  in  its  &yor,  34  yeas  to  18 
nays.    The  yote  was : 

"  Yeas — ^Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bell,  Benton,  Brad-  • 
bury.  Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Cooper:  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass,  Ewing,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Jpnes,  Miller,  Norris, 
Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruanoe,  Stur- 
geon, Underwood.  Upham.  Wales,  Walker, 
Whitcomb,  and  Wmthrop--§4. 

"Nats — Messrs.  Atcluson,  Barnwell^  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dawson,  Foote,  Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Morton. 
Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Turney,  and 
Yulee— 18." 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  Senate,  ten  of  the  senators  op- 
posed to  it  offered  a  protest  agamst  it,  which 
was  read  at  the  secretary's  table,  of  which  the 
leading  points  were  these : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  senators,  deeply  im- 
pressed witluthe  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility 
under  which  we  are  acting,  respectfully  submit 
the  following  protest  a^^unst  the  bill  admitting 
Califomia  as  a  State  mto  this  Union,  and  re- 
quest that  it  maybe  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  tiie  Senate.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  enoueh 
to  have  resisted  in  debate  alone  a  bill  so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  the  States 
which  we  represent,  with  all  the  resources  of 
argument  which  we  possessed  \  but  that  it  is 
also  due  to  ourselves,  the  people  whose  interest 
have  been  intrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  pos- 
terity, which  even  in  its  most  distant  genera- 
tions may  feel  its  consequences,  to  leave  in 
whatever  form  may  be  most  solemn  and  endur- 
ing, a  memorial  of  the  opposition  which  we 
have  made  to  this  measure,  and  of  the  reasons 
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hy  which  we  haT«  been  eorerned,  upon  the 
pttfBB  of  a  journal  which  uie  constitution  re- 
quires to  be  kept  so  long  as  the  Senate  may 
haye  an  existence.  We  desire  to  place  the 
reasons  upon  which  we  are  willing  to  be  Judged 
by  generations  living  and  yet  to  oomo,  for  our 
opposition  to  a  bill  whose  consequences  nuty  be 
BO  durable  and  portentous  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  all  who  may  come  after 
us. 

**  We  have  dissented  from  this  bill  because  it 
g^ves  the  sanction  of  law,  and  thus  imparts 
validity  to  the  unantioiizea  action  of  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  California^  by  which  an 
odious  discrimination  is  made  against  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States  of  the 
Union,  who  are  thus  deprived  dT  that  position 
of  equality  which  the  constitution  so  mimifestly 
designs,  and  which  constitutes  the  only  sure 
and  stable  foundation  on  which  this  Union  can 
repose. 

^  Because  the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States 
to  a  common  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Union  has  been  defeated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  which,  without  the  authority 
of  precedent,  of  law^  or  of  the  constitution, 
were  maniibstly  contrived  for  that  purpose,  ana 
which  Congress  must  sanction  and  adopt,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law. 

^Because  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  such 
drcumstanoes  would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle, 
which  may  exclude  for  ever  hereafter,  as  ft 
does  now,  the  States  which  we  represent  from 
all  enjoyment  of  the  common  territoiy  of  the 
Union;  a  principle  which  destroys  the  equal 
rights  of  their  constituents,  the  equality  of  their 
States  in  the  Confederacy,  the  equal  <ugnity  of 
those  whom  they  represent  as  men  and  as  citi- 
cens  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title 
to  the  protection  of  the  government  and  the 
constitution. 

"Because  all  the  propositions  have  been  re- 
(ected  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  either 
a  recognition  of  the  ri^ts  of  the  slav^oldixig 
States  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  fiur  division 
of  that  territoiy  between  tl^  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholdins  States  of  the  Union— every 
effort  having  fid&d  which  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain a  fiur  mvision  of  the  territoiy  proposed  to 
be  brought  in  as  the  State  of  Califomia. 

"  But,  lastly,  we  dissent  from  this  bill,  and 
BolemnljT  protest  against  its  passsge,  because,  in 
flanctionii^  measures  so  contrary  to  former 
precedent,  to  obrious  poller,  to  the  spirit  and 
mtent  of  the  oonstitntion  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  slaveholding 
States  from  the  territory  thus  to  be  erected  into 
a  State^  this  government  in  efifect  declares,  that 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  an  object  so  high  and  im- 
portant as  to  justify  a  disregard  not  only  of  all 
the  principles  of  sound  pou<nrj  but  also  of  the 
constitution  itself  Against  this  conclusion  we 
must  now  and  for  ever  protest,  as  it  is  destruc- 


tive of  the  safety  and  libertieB  of  those  wlioee 
lights  have  been  committed  to  oor  care,  fetal  to 
the  peace  and  equality  of  the  States  whidi  we 
represent,  and  must  lead,  if  persisted  in,  to  the 
dinolutum  of  that  confedetrngr,  in  wfaidi  the 
slaveholding  States  have  never  sought  more 
than  equality,  and  in  whidi  they  will  not  be 
content  to  remain  with  less.** 


This  protest  was  signed  by  M< 
and  Hunter,  senators  from 
Butler  and  Barnwell,  senators  from  So«ith  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  Tumey,  senator  from  Tennesaee; 
Mr.  Pierre  Soul6,  senator  frtim  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  senator  from  Missisaippi ;  Mr. 
Atchison,  senator  from  Missouri;  and  MeosrsL 
Morton  and  Tulee,  senaton  from  Florida.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  protest  is  not  on  account 
of  any  power  exercised  by  Congress  over  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory,  but  for  the 
non-exerdse  of  such  power,  and  especially  for 
not  extending  the  Missouri  compromise  lioe  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  which  non-extension 
of  that  line  was  then  cause  for  the  disadliitMii 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  newly  af^Krinted  senator  fttm 
MassachusettB^  in  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  ^h 
pointed  Secretary  of  State,  immediately  raised 
the  questum  of  reception  upon  this  protect,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  going  upon 
the  Journal,  where,  he  alleged,  the  only  protest 
that  could  be  entered  by  a  senator  (and  that 
was  a  sufficient  one)  was  his  peremptory  *no: " 
and  then  sud : 

^  Sir.  does  my  honorable  friend  from  Virginia 
TMr.  Hunter),  know  that  there  is  but  one  par 
liamentaiy  body  in  the  world — so  fer  as  my 
own  knowledge,  certainly,  goes — ^which  admow- 
ledges  an  inherent  ridit  in  its  members  to  enter 
their  protests  upon  the  Journals?  That  bo<fy 
is  the  British  House  of  Lords.  It  is  the  privi- 
ly of  every  peer,  as  I  understand  it^  to  enter 
upon  the  Journals  his  protest  against  ai^ 
measure  which  may  have  been  passed  contrary 
to  his  own  individual  views  or  wishes.  Bat 
what  has  been  the  practice  in  our  own  ooontry  T 
You,  yourself  Mr.  Presidenty  have  read  to  us  sn 
authority  upon  this,  subject  It  seems  that  in 
the  earhest  days  of  our  history,  when  there 
may  have  been  something  more  of  a  dispositaoB 
thui  I  hope  prevails  among  us  now,  to  copy  tiw 
precedents  of  the  British  sovemment,  a  nile 
was  introduced  into  this  boOT  for  the  porpose 
of  securing  to  the  senaton  of  the  several  States 
this  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  peers  of  the 
British  Parliament  That  propoaitioa  waa 
negatived.  I  know  not  by  wnat  majority,  for 
you  did  not  read  the  record ;  I  know  not  hj 
whose  votes;  but  that  rule  wis  rgeeted.    It 
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WIS  thuB  declared  in  the  eerlj  days  of  our 
history  that  this  body  should  not  be  assimilated 
to  the  British  Hoose  of  Lords  in  this  respect, 
howBTer  it  may  be  in  any  other  $  and  that  in- 
dividual senators  should  not  be  allowed  this 
priyilege  which  belongs  to  British  peer&  of 
spreading  upon  the  Journals  the  reasons  wnich 
may  haye  inflnenoed  their  TOtes." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  against  the  reception  of  the 
protest^  denying  the  ri^t  of  senators  to  file  any 
reasons  upon  the  Jonmal  for  their  vote ;  and 
said: 

*^  In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  right  preyails.  but  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  I  will  show  you  before  I  have 
done^that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  rise  to  altercation, 
well-nigh  led  to  bloodshed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  caused  the  member  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it,  though  he  asked  leare  to  do  so, 
to  be  conmiitted  to  &e  Tower  for  his  presump- 
tiozL  And  I  will  show  that  we  begin  the  prac- 
tice here  at  a  point  at  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  arrived,  long  after  they  commenced 
the  business  of  entering  the  disents.  It  will  be 
my  business  to  show  that,  notwitiistandmg  the 
British  House  of  Lords  in  the  beginning  entered 
^e  protestor's  name  under  the  word  '  dissent,' 
precisely  as  our  names  are  entered  here  under 
the  word  *  nay,'  it  went  on  until  something  very 
different  took  place,  and  which  ended  in  author- 
izing any  member  who  pleased  to  arraign  the 
sense  of  the  House,  and  to  reproach  the  House 
whenever  he  pleased.  Now.  how  came  the 
lords  to  possess  this  right?  It  is  because 
every  lord  is  a  power  within  himseUl  He  is 
his  own  constituent  body.  He  represente  him- 
self; and  in  virtue  of  that  representation  of 
himself  he  can  constitute  a  representative,  and 
can  give  a  proxy  to  any  lord  to  vote  for  him  on 
any  measure  not  judiciaL  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  do  iL  because  they 
are  themselves  nothing  but  proxies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  House  of  Lords, 
then,  who  have  this  privilege  and  right  of  enter- 
mg  their  dissent,  luve  it  by  virtue  of  being 
themselves,  each  one,  a  power  within  himself  a 
constituent  body  to  himself  having  inherent 
righto  which  he  derives  from  nobody,  but  which 
belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  being  a  peer  of 
the  realm ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  he  enters  his 
protest  on  the  Journal,  if  he  pleases.  It  is  a 
privilege  belonging  to  every  lora,  each  fbr  him- 
'  self,  and  is  an  absolute  privilege ;  and  although 
4ie  form  is  to  ask  leave  of  the  House,  yet  the 
House  is  bound  to  grant  the  leave." 

Mr.  Benton  showed  that  there  was  no  right 
of  protest  in  the  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons — that  the  only  time  it  was  at- 
tempted there  was  during  the  strifes  of  Charles 
the  First  with  the  Parliament,  and  by  Mr. 


Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Clarendon),  who  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  for  presuming 
to  insult  the' House,  by  proposing  to  set  up  his 
judgment  against  the  act  of  the  House  after  the 
House  had  acted.  Having  spoken  against  the 
right  of  the  senators  to  entor  a  -prot^  on  the 
Journal  against  an  act  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton proceeded  to  speak  against  the  protest  itself^ 
and  especially  the  conduding  part  (^  it,  in  which 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  hypothetical]^ 
predicated  upon  the  admission  of  California. 

**  I  now  pass  over  what  relates  to  the  body  or 
matter  of  tne  protest,  and  come  to  the  condud- 
ing sentence,  where,  sir,  I  see  a  word  which  I 
am  sorry  to  see,  or  near  used  even  in  the  heat 
of  debate  in  tins  chamber.  It  is  one  which  I 
believe  I  have  not  pronounced  this  session,  not 
even  hypotheticalljr  or  historically,  in  speajdns 
of  every  thing  which  has  taken  place.  But  I 
find  it  hereu  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it.  It  is 
quali^ed,  it  is  true ;  yet  I  am  sorry  to  see  it 
any  where,  and  especially  in  a  paper  of  sudi 
solemn  import.  It  is  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence: 

*  Against  thfi  oondiuloa  we  moat  now  and  far  erm  protmt, 
M  It  u  destraetlve  of  the  Mfetj  and  Ubertlea  of  those  whose 
Ti^tB  have  been  oommHted  to  our  care,  fhtal  to  the  peace  and 
mtUUy  of  the  States  which  we  repreaent,  and  must  lead, 
If  penisted  in.  to  the  d4s9okMon  of  that  confederacy  in  which 
(he  slaveholalng  Statea  haye  never  sought  more  than  an 
MuaiUvt  and  In  which  they  will  not  be  content  to  rmnaim 
with  leak* 

• 

^  I  grieve  to  see  these  words  used  with  this 
deliberation ;  still  more  do  I  grieve  to  see  an 
application  made  to  enter  them  on  the  Journal 
of  t^  Senate.  Hvpothetically  they  use  the 
words;  but  we  all  know  what  this  word  ^iT* 
is — a  great  peacemaker,  the  poet  tells  us,  be- 
tween indiviauals,  but,  as  we  all  know,  a  most 
convenient  introduction  to  a  positive  condusion. 
The  language  here  is  used  solemnly,  and  the 
word  protest  is  one  of  serious  import.  Protest 
is  a  word  known  to  the  law,  and  always  implies 
authority,  and  one  which  is  rarely  used  by  in- 
dividuals at  all.  It  is  a  word  of  grave  and  act- 
tiioritative  import  in  the  English  languaeeu 
which  implies  the  testification  of  the  truth  I 
and  a  right  to  testify  to  it !  and  which  is  fiur 
above  any  other  mode  of  asseveration.  It 
comes  from  the  Latin— feftort,  to  be  a  witness 
— ^rotestari^  to  be  a  public  witness,  to  publish, 
avouch,  and  testify  the  truth ;  and  can  be  only 
used  on  legal  or  on  the  most  solemn  occasions. 
It  has  given  a  name  to  a  great  division  of  the 
Christian  fionily,  who  took  the  titie  from  the 
fact  of  their  ^ protesting^  agahist  the  imperial 
edicte  of  Charles  Y.,  wmch  put  on  a  level  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  traditions  of  the  church 
and  the  opinions  of  the  commentators.  It  vru 
a  great  act  of  protesting,  and  an  act  of  con- 
science and  duty.  It  was  a  proper  occasion  to 
use  the  word  protest ;  and  it  was  used  in  the 
fkce  ot  power,  and  maintained  throng  oceans 
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md  aeai  of  blood,  aata  it  has  firand  a&  immor- 
telity  in  the  nftme  of  one  dmsioo  of  the  Chris- 
tian ftmilj. 

^  I  haye  read  to  yoa  from  Britiah  history — 
hiatory  of  1640 — ^the  moat  eTentfnl  in  the  Brit^ 
iah  annida — to  ahow  the  firat  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  i^oteat.  in  the  Honae  of  Commona — to 
show  you  how  the  men  of  that  day — ^men  in 
whose  bosoms  the  lore  of  liberty  rose  higher 
than  lore  of  self— the  Puritans  whose  sacrifioes 
for  liberty  were  only  equalled  by  their  aacrifioea 
to  their  religion — ^theee  men,  from  whom  we 
leanied  so  much,  refused  to  suffer  themselyes  to 
be  arraigned  by  a  minority — ^refused  to  suffer 
an  indictment  to  be  placed  on  their  own  Jour- 
nala  against  themselyes.  I  haye  shown  you 
that  a  body  in  which  were  such  men  as  Hamp- 
den, and  Cromwell,  and  Pym,  and  Sir  Hany 
Vane,  would  not  allow  themselyea  to  be  ai^ 
raigned  by  a  minority,  or  to  be  impeached  be- 
fore the  people,  and  that  they  sent  the  man  to 
the  Tower  who  eyen  aaked  leaye  to  do  it  This 
period  of  British  history  is  that  of  the  ciyil 
wars  which  deluged  Great  Britain  with  blood ; 
and,  air,  may  there  be  no  analogy  to  it  in  our 
hiatory! — may  there  be  no  omen  in  thia  pro- 
oeediog — ^notmng  ominous  in  this  attempted 
imitation  of  one  of  the  scenes  which  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  dyil  war  in  Great  Britam.  Sir, 
this  protest  is  treated  by  some  senators  aa  a 
harmleas  and  innocent  matter ;  but  I  cannot  ao 
consider  it  It  is  a  noyelly,  but  a  portentous 
one,  and  connecta  itself  with  other  noyelties, 
equally  portentous.  The  Senate  must  bear 
with  me  for  a  moment.  I  haye  refrained  hith- 
erto from  alluding  to  the  painfbl  subject,  and 
would  not  now  do  it  if  it  was  not  brought  for- 
ward in  sudi  a  manner  aa  to  compel  me.  This 
ia  a  noyelty.  and  it  connects  itsdf  with%>ther 
noyelties  or  a  most  important  character.  We 
haye  seen  lately  what  we  haye  neyer  before 
Been  in  the  history  of  the  country — sectional 
meetings  of  members  of  Con|;res8,  sectional  de- 
clarations by  legislatiye  bodies,  sectional  meet- 
ings of  conyentions,  sectional  establishment  of  a 
preas  here !  and  now  the  introduction  of  this 
potest,  also  sectional,  and  not  only  connecting 
itself  in  time  and  circumstances,  but  connecting 
itself  by  its  arguments,  by  its  nets,  and  by  its 
conclusions,  with  all  these  sectional  moyements 
to  which  I  naye  referred.  It  is  a  sectional  pro- 
teat 

^  All  of  these  sectional  moyements  are  based 
upon  the  hy^thesi^  that  if  a  certain  state  of 
things  is  contmued,  tnere  is  to  be  a  dissolution 
of  tM  Union.  The  Wilmot  proriso,  to  be  sure, 
ia  now  dropped,  or  is  not  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
test That  cause  of  dissolution  is  dead ;  but 
the  California  bill  comea  in  its  plao&and  the 
aystem  of  measures  of  which  it  is  saia  to  be  a 
part  Of  these,  the  admission  of  California  is 
now  made  the  prominent  the  salient  point  in 
that  whole  system,  whicn  hypothetically  it  is 
assumed  may  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Sii;  J^cannot  help  looking  upon  tins  protest  as 


to  the  series  of  noydtna  to  whkii  I 
haye  r^erved.  I  cannot  help  coosdtnn^  it  as 
part  of  a  syatem — aaalink  in  a  chain  of  aaefr- 
Burea  all  looking  to  one  result,  hypothetically, 
to  be  sore,  but  all  atiU  lookins  to  the  sbiiib  re- 
sult—that  of  a  dissolution  of  Um  Union.  It  m 
afBicting  enough  to  witness  such  things  out  of 
doors ;  but  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  on  ovir 
Journals,  looking  to  the  contingent  disaohition 
of  the  Union,  and  that  for  our  own  acta— for  the 
aots  of  a  m%i<Mrity — ^io  call  upon  ns  of  the  n»- 
Jority  to  receiye  our  own  indictment)  and  enter 
it,  without  answer,  upon  our  own  Joumals — is 
certainly  going  beyond  all  the  other  signs  of  tibe 
timea,  ana  taung  a  moat  alanning  st^  in  the 
progress  which  seems  to  be  making  in  leading 
to  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  ^DistouUion^  to  be 
entered  on  our  Journal !  What  would  our  an- 
cestors haye  thought  of  it  ?  The  paper  coo- 
taina  an  enumeration  of  wluit  it  characterises  as 
unoonstitutionaL  unjust,  andoppresaiye  cmdaet 
on  the  part  or  Congress  aamst  the  South, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  Ifead  to  a  diaaofai- 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  namea  the  admiasioQ  of 
California  as  one  of  the  worst  of  these  measores. 
I  cannot  consent  to  place  that  pi^Nr  oo  oar 
Journals.  I  protest  against  it — proteat  in  the 
name  of  my  constituents.  I  haye  made  a  stand 
against  it.  It  took  me  by  surprise ;  bat  my 
spirit  rose  and  fought  I  deem  it  my  aacnd 
duty  to  reaist  it — ^to  resist  the  entranoe  ii|KNI 
our  Journal  of  a  paper  hypotheticaUy  justifying 
disunion.  If  defeated,  and  the  p^per  goea  on  the 
Journal,  I  still  wish  the  present  age  imd  poster^ 
ity  to  see  that  it  was  not  without  a  struggle — 
not  without  a  stand  against  the  portentous 
measure — a  stand  wiiich  should  maik  one  of 


those  eras  in  the  history  of  nations  from  which 
calamitous  eyents  flow." 

The  reception  of  the  protest  was  refused,  and 
the  bill  sent  to  the  House  of  RepresentatirBS, 
and  readily  passed ;  and  immediately  reoeiring 
the  approyal  of  the  President,  the  senators  elect 
from  California,  who  had  been  kiog  waiting 
(Messrs.  William  M.  Gwmn  and  John  Chaiies 
Fremont),  were  adnutted  to  their  seats;  but 
not  without  ftirther  and  strenuooa  resistance. 
Their  credentiala  being  presented,  Mr.  Dsria,  of 
Mississippi,  moved  to  refer  them  to  the  Con>- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  report  on  the  law 
and  the  fkcts  of  the  case ;  wliich  motion  led  to 
a  discussion,  terminated  by  a  caU  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  The  yeas  were  12  in  number;  to 
wit :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  Bot- 
ler,  Dayis  of  MiasissippI,  Hunter,  Mason,  Mor- 
ton, Pratt,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Tumey.  Only  12 
yoting  for  the  reference,  and  36  against  it;  ths 
two  senators  elect  were  then  sworn  in,  and 
took  their  Beats. 
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FUOmYE    8LAYB8-0BDIHA50E  OF  17B7:     THE 
OONBTITUTIOK:  ACT  OF  1796:  ACT  OF  188a 

It  IB  of  record  proof  that  the  aiitl-BlaTerjrd«ue 
in  the  ordnymoe  of  1787,  oould  not  be  passed 
until  the  ftigitive  slaye  reooyery  danse  was 
added  to  it.  That  antt-slayefy  danse,  first  pre- 
pared in  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784^  and  r^ected,  renuuned 
r^ected  ibr  three  years— until  1787 ;  when  re- 
ceiving the  additional  danse  for  the  recoyeiy 
of  fugitives,  it  was  nnanimonsly  passed.  This 
is  dear  proof  that  the  first  danse,  prohibit^ 
fllayery  in  the  Northwest  territory,  conld  not  be 
obtained  without  the  second,  authorizing  the  re- 
covery of  slaves  whidi  should  take  refuge  in  that 
territory.  It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
slave  States  and  the  free  States,  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and  founded  on  a  valu- 
able consideration — one  preventing  the  spread 
of  slavery  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  the 
Other  retaining  the  right  of  property  in  the 
slaves  which  might  flee  to  it.  Simultaneously 
with  the  adoption  of  this  article  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  the  formation  of  the  oonsti- 
tation  of  the  United  States — both  formed  at 
the  same  time,  in  neighboring  dties,  and  (it 
may  be  said)  by  the  same  men.  The  Congress 
sat  in  New  York— -the  Federal  Convention  in 
Philadelphia— and,  while  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  both  were  members  of  each,  as  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  yet,firom  constant  intenshange 
of  opinion,  the  inembers  of  both  bodies  may  be 
aasumed  to  have  worked  together  for  a  com- 
mon object  The  right  to  recover  fugitive 
slaves  went  into  the  constitution,  as  it  went 
into  the  ordinance,  simultaneously  and  unani- 
mously ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  all  the  evidence  of  the  day,  that 
the  constitution,  no  more  than  the  ordinance^ 
oould  have  been  formed  without  the  fugitive 
'  slave  recovery  clause  contained  in  it  A  right 
to  recover  slaves  is  not  only  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  but  it  is  a  right  without  which 
there  would  have  been  no  constitution,  and 
also  no  anti-slavery  ordinance. 
One  of  the  early  acts  of  Congress,  as  early  as 


February,  '93,  was  a  statute  to  cany  into  elEKt 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  hr  the  reclama- 
tion of  fufptives  finom  justice,  and  fugitives  from 
labor ;  and  that  statute,  made  by  the  men  who 
made  the  constitution,  may  b^  assumed  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  as  interpreted 
by  men  who  had  a  right  to  know  its  meaning. 
That  act  consisted  of  four  sections,  all  brief  and 
dear,  and  the  first  two  of  which  ezclusivdy 
applied  to  fugitives  firom  justice.  The  third 
and  fourth  applied  to  fiigitives  from  labor,  em^* 
bracing  apprentices  as  well  as  slaves,  and  apply- 
ing the  same  rights  and  remedies  in  each  case : 
and  of  these  two,  the  third  alone  contains  the 
whole  provision  for  reclaiming  the  fugitive— 
the  fourth  merely  containing  penalties  for  the 
obstruction  of  that  right  The  third  sectioui 
then,  is  the  only  one  essential  to  the  object  of 
this  chapter,  and  is  in  these  words : 

'^  That  when  a  person  held  to  labor  in  any  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  territories 
on  the  north-west  or  south  of  Ohio,  under  the 
laws  thereof^  shall  escape  into  any  other  of 
said  States  or  territories,  the  person  to  whom 
such  labor  is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  here- 
by empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fbgitive 
from  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before  any 
yadjgd  of  tne  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  residing  or  being  within  the 
State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county, 
dty,  or  town  corporate,  wherein  such  seizure 
or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to  the 
satis&ction  of  such  ju^  or  madstratCL  either 
by  oral  testimony,  or  affidavit  taken  before  and 
certified  by  a  magistrate  of  any  such  State  or 
territory,  tnat  the  person  so  seized  and  arrested, 
doth  unaer  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
firom  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  to  the 
person  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
thereof  to  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing 
the  said  fugitive  from  labor,  to  the  State  or  ter- 
ritory from  which  he  or  she  fled." 

This  act  was  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Washington,  in  consequence  of  a 
case  having  arisen  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  which  showed  the  want  of  an  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
into  effect  It  may  be  hdd  to  be  a  fiur  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  and  by  it  the  par- 
ty claiming  the  service  of  the  fugitive  in  any 
State  or  territory,  had  the  right  to  seize  his 
slave  wherever  he  saw  him,  and  to  carry  him 
before  a  judicial  authority  in  the  State ;  and 
upon  affidavit)  or  oral  testimony,  showing  his 
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right)  he  wtB  to  reoeire  a  oerUfleate  to  that 
effect,  by  Tirtne  of  which  he  mi^t  carry  him 
beck  to  the  State  from  which  he  had  fled.  This 
act,  thus  fiilly  recognisiiig  the  right  of  the 
claimant  to  seixe  his  sUte  by  mere  yirtoe  of 
ownership,  and  then  to  carry  him  out  of  the 
Staite  upon  a  certificate^  and  without  a  trial, 
was  passed  as  good  as  mianimonsly  by  the 
second  Congress  which  sat  under  the  constitor 
tion — ^the  prooeediiigs  of  the  Senate  showing 
no  division,  and  in  the  House  only  seven  ToUng 
against  the  bill,  there  being  no  separate  Tote  on 
the  two  parts  of  it,  and  two  of  these  seven  from 
slave  States  (Virginia  and  Maryland).  It  does 
not  appear  to  what  part  these  seven  objected — 
whether  to  the  fugitive  slave  sections,  or  thoee 
wfaidi  applied  to  fiigitives  from  justice.  Such 
unanimity  in  its  passage,  by  thoee  who  helped 
to  make  the  constitution,  was  hi§^  evidence  in 
its  &vor :  the  conduct  of  the  States,  and  both 
judidaries.  State  and  fisderal,  were  to  the  same 
effect  The  act  was  continually  enibroed,  and 
the  courts  decided'  that  this  right  of  the.  owner 
to  seise  his  slavey  was  just  as  laige  in  the  free 
State  to  which  he  had  fled  as  in  the  slave  State 
from  which  he  had  run  away — ^that  he  might 
seize,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  of  Sundays  as 
well  as  other  days  |  and,  also^  in  a  house,  pro- 
vided no  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed. 
The  penal  section  in  the  biU  was  clear  and 
heavy,  and  went  upon  the  ground  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  master  to  seize  his  slave  by 
his  own  authority  wherever  he  saw  him,  and 
the  criminality  of  any  obstruction  or  resistance 
in  the  exercise  of  that  right.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

"  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizins  or  arresting 
such  ftigitive  from  labor,  or  shul  rescue  such 
frigitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ty herein  given  or  declared  $  or  shall  harbor  or 
oonceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she 
was  a  fugitive  from  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  Ibr 
either  of  the  said  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penaltv 
ma^  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such 
claimant,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  proper 
to  trv  the  same,  saving  moreover  to  the  person 
claiming  such  labor  or  service  his  right  of  ac- 
tion for  or  on  account  of  the  said  ii\juries,  or 
eitber  ofthem." 

State  officers,  the  magistrates  and  judges, 


though  not  bound  to  act  under  the  law  cf  Gob 
gress,  yet  did  so ;  and  State  juls,  thoq^  not 
obligatoiy  under  a  federal  law,  were  fkedy  used 
for  the  custody  of  the  re-aqytured  fbgitiveL 
This  continued  till  a  late  day  in  most  of  the 
f^  States — ^in  all  of  them  until  after  the  Ccd- 
gress  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
slavery  agitation — and  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  until  the  2(>th  of  March,  1847: 
that  is  to  say,  until  a  month  after  the  time 
that  Mr.  Calhoim  brought  into  the  Senate  the 
slavery  resolutions,  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Bentoa 
as  "fire-brand,"  at  the  moment  of  their  intro- 
duction, and  which  are  since  invriving  the 
Union  in  conflagration.  Then  Pcnnsylvaaia 
passed  the  act  forbidding  her  judicial  authori- 
ties to  take  cognisance  of  any  fugitive  sUfv 
case— granted  a  habeas  corpus  remedy  to  aiif 
fuf^tive  arrested — denying  the  use  of  her  jaili 
to  confine  any  one*~and  repealing  the  iiz 
months'  slave  sqjouming  law  of  1780. 

Some  years  before  the  passage  of  this  harek 
act,  and  before  the  skveiy  agitation  had  com- 
menced in  Congress,  to  wit,  1826  (whidi  «m 
nine  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  agi- 
tation), Pennsylvania  had  passed  a  most  liberal 
law  of  her  own,  done  upon  the  request  of  Mary- 
land, to  aid  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaTes.  It 
was  entiUed,  ^Anactio  give  effect  to  the  Cba- 
etiiution  of  the  Untied  StcUee  in  reclaiming 
fugitivee  from  juetice.^  Such  had  been  the 
just  and  generous  conduct  of  Pennsyhama  to- 
wards the  slave  States  until  up  to  the  tine  of 
passing  the  harsh  act  of  1847.  Herlcgairight 
to  pass  that  act  is  admitted ;  her  magiaUatee 
were  not  bound  to  act  under  the  federal  law— 
her  jails  were  not  liable  to  be  used  for  fedenl 
purposes.  The  sojourning  law  of  1780  was  her 
own,  and  she  had  a  riight  to  repdal  it.  Bat  the 
whole  act  of  '47  was  the  ezerase  of  a  men 
right,  against  the  comity  ^riiich  is  doe  to  Statei 
united  under  a  common  head,  against  monl  aod 
social  duty,  against  high  national  policy,  agaiast 
the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was  sMde, 
against  her  own  previous  conduct  for  sixty 
years ;  and  ii^jurioaa  and  irritatii^  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  slave  States,  and  parts  of  it  mmiEti- 
tutionaL  The  denial  of  the  intervention  of  kff 
judicial  officers,  and  the  use  of  her  prieosB^ 
though  an  inconvenience^  was  not  insnnnont* 
able,  and  nuight  be  remedied  by  Coqgre0f  the 
repMl  of  the  act  of  1780  was  the  i»diosl  iigoiy, 
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and  for  wluch  there  was  no  remedj  in  federal 
iog^islAtion. 

That  act  was  passed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  Aid  while  the  feelings  of  con- 
ciliation, good  will,  and  entire  justice,  prevailed 
among  the  States ;  it  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  force  near  sixty  years  after  the  constitution 
'WSJB  made;  and  was  a  proof  of  good  feeling 
towards  all  during  that  time.    By  Uie  terms  of 
this  act,  a  discrimination  was  established  be- 
tween sojourners  and  permanent  residents,  and 
the  element  of  time— the  most  obvious  and 
easy  of  all  arbiters— was  taken  for  the  rule  of 
discrimination.    Six  months  was  the  time  al- 
lowed to  discriminate  a  sojourner  from  a  resi- 
dent ;  and  during  that  time  the  rights  of  the 
owner  remained  complete  in  his  slave;  after 
the  lapse  of  that  time,  his  ownership  ceased. 
This  six  months  was  equally  in  &vor  of  all  per- 
sons; but  there  was  a  further  and  indefinite 
provision  in  fevor  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  federal  government,  all  of  whom,  coming 
firom  slave  States,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
ownership  as  long  as  their  federal  duties  re- 
quired them  to  remain  in  the  State.    Such  an 
act  was  just  and  wise,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  sfHrit  of  comity  which  should  prevul  among 
States  formed  into  a  Union,  having  a  common 
general  government^  and  reciprocating  the  rights 
of  citizenship.    It  is  to  be  deplored  that  any 
event  ever  arose  to  occasion  the  repeal  of  that 
act.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit  would  arise 
to  re-enact  it ;  and  that  others  of  the  free  States 
should  follow  the  example.     For  there  were 
others,  and  several  which  had  similar  acts,  and 
which  have  repealed  them  in  like  manner,  as 
Pennsylvania — under  the  same  unhappy  influ- 
ences, and  with  the  same  baleful  consequences. 
New  York,  for  example-^her  law  of  discrimi- 
nation  between  the  sojourner  and  the  resident, 
bdng  the  same  in  principle,  and  still  more  liberal 
in  detail,  than  that  of  Pennsylvania— allowing 
nine  months  instead  of  six,  to  determine  that 
character. 

This  act  of  New  fork,  like  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,.continued  undisturbed  in  the  State,  until 
the  slavery  agitation  took  root  in  Congress ;  and 
was  even  so  well  established  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  as  late  as  thirteen 
years  after  the  commencement  of  that  agitation, 
as  to  be  boldly  sustained  by  the  candidates  for 
the  highest  offices.   Of  this  an  eminent  instance 


win  be  given  in  the  canvass  for  the  govemorriiip 
of  the  Stat^  in  the  year  1838.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Marcj  and  Mr.  Seward  were  the  opposing 
candidates,  and  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  held  at 
IJtica,  passed  a  resolve  to  have  them  interro- 
gated (among  other  things)  on  the  point  of  re- 
pealing the  sl&ve  sojournment  act.  Messrs. 
GeiTitt  Smith,  and  William  Jay,  were  nomi- 
nated a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  fulfilled 
their  mission  so  zealously  as  rather  to  overstate 
the  terms  of  the  act,  using  the  word  ^  importa- 
tion "  as  applied  to  the  coming  of  these  slaves 
with  their  owners,  thus :  ^  Are  you  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law  which  now  authorizes  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  this  State,  and  their 
detention  here  as  such  for  the  time  of  nine 
montiis?"  Objecting  to  the  substitution  of 
the  term  importation,  and  stating  the  act  cor* 
rectly,  both  the  candidates  answered  fully  in 
the  negative,  and  with  reasons  for  their  opinion. 
The  act  was  first  quoted  in  its  own  terms,  as 
follows: 

^  Any  person,  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  who  shall  be  travelling  to  or  from,  or 
passing  through  this  State,  may  brine  with  nim 
any  person  lawfidly  held  by  him  in  sI&veiT,  and 
may  take  such  person  with  him  from  this  State ; 
but  the  person  so  held  in  slavery  shall  not  re- 
side or  continue  in  this  State  more  than  nine 
montiis;  and  if  such  residence  be  continued 
beyond  that  time,  such  person  shall  be  free." 

Replying  ti^  the  interrogatory,  Mr.  Marcy 
then  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  and  reasons 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  act,  which  he  does 
unreservedly; 

*^  By  comparing  this  law  with  your  interroga- 
tory, you  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  latter 
implies  much  more  than  the  former  expresses. 
The  discrepmcy  between  them  is  so  great,  tiiat 
I  suspecteo,  at  first,  that  you  had  reference  to 
some  other  enactment  which  had  escaped  gene- 
ral notice.  As  none^  however,  can  be  found  but 
the  foregoing,  to  which  the  question  is  in  any 
respect  appbcable^  there  will  be  no  mistake^  I 
presume,  m  assummg  it  to  be  the  one  you  had 
m  view.  The  deviation,  in  putting  the  question, 
firom  what  would  seem  to  be  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious course  of  directing  the  attention  to  tbs 
particular  law  under  consideration,  by  referriiM; 
to  it  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed 
or  at  least  in  language  showing  its  objects  ana 
limitations,  I  do  not  impute  to  an  intention  to 
create  an  eironeous  impression  as  to  the  law, 
or  to  ascribe  to  it  a  character  of  odiousness 
which  it  does  not  deserve ;  yet  I  think  that  it 
must  be  conceded  that  your  question  will  in- 
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dnoe  those  who  are  not  puticolarij  aoquAinted 
with  the  section  of  the  statute  to  which  it  re- 
fers, to  beliete  that  there  is  a  law  of  this  State 
which  allows  a  free  importation  of  slayes  into 
it,  without  restrictiomi  as  to  ohject,  and  withoat 
limitation  as  to  the  persons  who  idmy  do  so ; 
yet  this  is  yer^  &r  from  hemg  tme.  This  law 
does  not  permit  any  inhabitant  of  this  State  to 
bring  into  it  any  person  held  in  slavery,  under 
any  pretence  or  for  any  object  whatsoever ;  not 
does  it  allow  any  person  <n  any  otiier  State  or 
country  to  do  so,  except  such  ^rson  is  actually 
trarelling  to  or  from,  or  passing  through  this 
State.  This  law,  in  its  operation  and  efi^  only 
allows  persons  belonging  to  States  or  nations 
where  oomestic  slavey  exists,  who  happen  to 
be  travelling  in  this  State,  to  be  attended  by 
^eir  servants  whom  they  lawfully  hold  in 
slavery  when  at  home,  promed  they  do  not  re- 
main within  our  territories  longer  tlum  nine 
months.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  one 
implied  by  your  interrogatory  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  perhaps  feir  to  presume^  that  if  those 
by  whose  appointment  you  act  m  this  matter 
kad  not  misapprehended  its  diantcter,  they 
would  not  have  instructed  you  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  your  ouestions.  It  is  so  re- 
stricted in  its  object,  ana  that  is  so  unexception- 
able, that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  obnox- 
ious to  well-founded  objections  when  viewed 
in  its  true  light.  Its  repeal  would,  I  apprehend, 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  our  intercourse^ 
with  some  of  the  other  States,  and  particularly 
upon  their  business  connection  with  our  com- 
mercial emporium.  In  addition  to  this,  the  re- 
peal would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  toe  polit- 
ical harmony  among  the  members  of  our  con- 
federacy, without  intxiucing  any  beneficial  re- 
mits to  compensate  for  these  evils.  I  am  not 
therefore  in  fevor  of  it." 

This  is  an  explicit  answer,  meeting  the  inter- 
rogatory with  a  full  negative,  and  impliedly  re- 
bnldng  the  phrase  "importation,"  by  supposing 
it  would  not  have  been  used  if  the  Utica  conven- 
tion had  understood  the  act  Mr.  Seward  an- 
swered in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  the  same  effect^ 
only  giving  a  little  more  amplitude  to  his  excel- 
lent reasons.    He  says: 

''Does  not  your  inquiry  give  too  broad  a 
meaning  to  the  section?  It  certainly  does  not 
confer  upon  any  dtixen  of  a  State,  or  of  any 
other  country,  or  any  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
except  the  owner  of  slaves  in  another  State  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  right  to  bring 
slaves  into  this  State  or  detain  them  here  under 
any  circumstances  as  such.  I  understand  your 
inquiry,  therefore  to  mean,  whether  I  am  in 
fevor  ot  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  declares,  in 
substance,  that  any  person  from  the  southern  or 
south-western  Stat^i,  who  may  be  travelling  to 


or  from  or  passing  throu^  the  State^m&y  bring 
with  him  and  take  with  him  any  person  lawftdly 
held  by  him  in  slavery  in  the  State  from 
he  came,  provided  such  slaveB  do  not  rem 
more  thjm  nine  months.    Tb^Hideofthe 
stitution  of  the  United  States  whksh  bean  upon 
the  present  question^  declares  that  no  persoo  hM 
to  service  or  labor  m  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof  escaping  to  another  State,  almll,  m  eon- 
sequence  of  any  law  or  regulatioD  thmin,  be 
discharged  fi^m  such  service  or  labor,  but  audi 
persons  shall  be  delivered  up  on  dann  of  tlie  par- 
ty to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  oneL 
I  understand  that,  in  the  State  of  Mawwrhnwltai 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  be«i  de- 
cided by  ^e  courts  not  to  mdude  tbe  case  of  a 
slave  brought  by  his  master  into  the  State,  and 
escaping  thence.    But  the  conrte  (^  law  in  tiaa 
State  have  uniformly  given  a  different  oonstrae- 
tion  to  thi  wme  artide  of  the  oooadtatkin,  and 
have  always  dedded  that  it  does  embrace  the 
case  of  a  dave  brought  by  his  master  into  this 
Stete,  and  escaping  ttcm  him  here.    Cone^ 
quently,  under  this  judidal  oonstraction  d  the 
constitution,  and  wiUiout^  and  in  defiance  of  any 
law  or  regulation  of  this  Stat&  if  the  sUve  es- 
cape from  lus  master  in  this  State,  he  most  be 
restored  to  him,  when  claimed  at  any  time  div- 
ing his  master's  temporaiy  aqoorament  witfain 
the  State^  whether  that  sojournment  be  six 
months,  nine  months,  or  lon^.    It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  that  this  dedsion  is  erroneoasi  nor  is 
it  for  our  legislature.    Actiog  under  its  an- 
thority,  they  passed  the  law  to  wfaieh  yon  db> 
ject,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  oonferriK  new 
powers  or  privil^es  on  the  aUve-owner,  but  to 
prevent  his  abuse  of  that  whidi  the  oonstitntion 
of  the  United  Stotes,  thus  expounded,  secoree  to 
him.    The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  intendsd 
to  fix  a  period  of  time  as  a  test  of  transienft  pa»> 
sage  throu^  or  temporary  residence  in  the 
Stote.  withm  the  provisions  of  the  constitotion 
The  auration  of  nine  months  is  not  material  in 
the  question,  and  if  it  be  unnecesaarily*  lon^ 
may  and  ought  to  be  abridged.    But,  if  no  sum 
law  existed,  the  right  of  the  master  (under  the 
construction  of  the  constitation  before  men- 
tioned) would  be  indefinite,  and  the  slave  most 
be  surrendered  to  him  in  aU  cases  of  traTeDiM 
through,  or  passage  to  or  firom  the  State.    If  I 
have  conectly  i^prehended  the  sulgect)  this  law 
is  not  one  conferring  *  right  xipaa  any  person  to 
import  slaves  into  the  State,  and  hdd  them  here 
as  such ;  but  is  an  attempt  at  restriction  vpoa 
ibe  constitutional  right  of  the  master;  a  q^mXh 
fication.  or  at  least  a  definition  of  it  and  »  in 
fevor  «  the  slave.    Ito  repeal,  therefore,  would 
have  the  effect  to  put  in  greater  jeopardT  the 
class  of  persons  you  propose  to  benefit  by  it 
While   tne   construction   of  the  constitatioa 
adopted  here  is  mainteined^  the  law,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  remain  upon  our  statute  booi^ 
not  as  an  encroadiment  upon  the  lights  of  nai^ 
but  a  protection  for  them. 
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"  But,  gentlemen,  being  desirous  to  be  entirelj 
candid  in  this  communiGation,  it  is  proper  I 
should  add,  that  I  am  not  conyinoed  it  would  be 
either  wise,  expedient  or  hnmane,  to  declare  to 
our  fellow-citiaens  of  the  southern  and  soath- 
westem  States,  that  if  they  travel  to  or  from,  or 
pass  through  tne  State  of*Kew  York,  they  shall 
not  bring  with  them  the  attendants  whom  cus- 
tom, or  education,  or  habitj  may  haye  rendered 
necessary  to  them.  I  have  not  been  able  todis- 
coyer  any  good  object  to  be  attiuned  by  such  an 
act  <^  innospitalily.  It  certainly  can  work  no 
injury  to  us,  nor  can  it  be  injurious  to  the  un- 
finrtimato  beines  held  in  bondage^  to  permit 
them,  once  perhaps  in  their  liyes,  and  at  most, 
on  occasions  few  and  fiur  between,  to  yisit  a  coun- 
try where  slayety  is  unknown.  I  can  eyen  oon- 
eeiye  of  benefits  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
liber^,  from  the  cultiyatiim  of  this  intercourse 
with  uie  South.  I  can  imagine  but  one  ground 
of  oljection,  which  is,  that  k  may  be  r^^wded 
as  an  implication  that  this  State  sanctions  sla- 
Tory.  If  this  oljection  were  well  grounded,  I 
should  at  once  oondenm  the  law.  But^  in  truth, 
the  law  does  not  imply  any  such  sanctum.  The 
same  stetute  which,  in  neoessaiy  obedience  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  ex- 
pounded, dedares  the  exception,  oondenms,  in 
the  most  dear  and  definite  terms,  all  human 
bondage.  I  will  not  press  the  considerations 
fiowing  firom  the  nature  of  our  Union,  and  the 
mutual  concessions  on  which  it  was  founded, 
against  the  propriety  of  such  an  exdusion  as 
your  question  oontemplateB,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  only  of  avoiding  an  implication  not 
founded  in  fact,  and  which  the  history  of  our 
State  so  nobly  contradicts.  It  is  sufBcient  to 
say  that  such  an  exclusion  could  have  no  good 
effect  practicaUy,  and  would  accomplish  nouung 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty." 

These  answers  do  not  seem  to  haye  affected 
the  election  in  any  way.  Mr.  Seward  was 
elected,  each  candidate  receiying  the  full  yOte 
of  his  party.  Since  that  time  the  act  has  been 
repealed,  and  no  yoioe  has  yet  been  raised  to  re- 
store it.  Just  and  meritorious  as  were  the  an- 
swers of  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Seward  in  fayor  of 
sustaining  the  sojourning  act,  their  yoioe  in  fa- 
yor of  ite  restoration  would  be  still  more  so 
now.  It  was  a  measure  in  the  yery  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  yery  nature  of  a 
umon,  and  in  tuU  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
concession,  deference  and  good-will  in  which 
the  constitution  was  foimded.  Seyeral  other 
Stetes  had  acto  to  the  same  effect,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  in  all  the  free  Stetes 
was  accordant.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
slavery  question  became  a  subject  of  political 
agitetion,  in  the  national  legislature,  tlukt  these 


acto.  were  repealed,  and  this  spirit  destroyed. 
Political  agitetion  has  done  all  the  mischie£ 

The  act  of  Pemu^lyania,  of  March  3d,  1847, 
beskles  repealing  the  daye  aqjounmient  act  of 
1780— (an  act  made  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  which  had  been  on  her  stetute-book  near 
seventy  years}^  besides  repealing  her  recent  act 
of  1826,  and  besides  forbidding  the  use  of  her 
prisons,  and  the  intervention  of  her  officers  hn 
the  recoyery  of  frigitiye  slayes — ^besides  all  this, 
went  on  to  make  positiye  enactmente  to  pre- 
yent  the  exercise  of  the  righto  of  fomble  re* 
caption  of  fu^tiye  slayes,  as  regulated  by  the 
ict  of  Congress,  under  the  dense  in  the  consti- 
tution; and  for  that  purpose  contained  this 
section: 

^  That  if  any  person  or  persons  dahning  any 
negro  or  mulatto,  as  frigitiye  from  seryitude  or 
li&r,  shail^  under  any  pretence  of  authority 
whateyer.  yiolentiy  and  tumultoously  seiae  upon 
and  cany  away  in  a  riotous,  yiolent,  and  tumul- 
tuous manner,  and  so  as  to  disturb  and  endan- 
eer  the  public  peace,  any  negro  or  mulatto  yrith- 
m  this  commonwealth,  either  with  or  without 
the  intention  of  taking  such  negro  or  mulatto 
before  any  ^strict  or  circuit  judge^  the  person 
or  persons  so  offending  against  the  peace  of  this 
commonwealth,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  ana  on  conyiction  thereof  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars ; 
and,  further,  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 

The  granting  of  the  habecis  corpus  writ  to 
any  fiigitiye  slaye  completed  tiie  enactmente  of 
this  stetote,  which  thus  carried  out,  to  the  full, 
the  ample  intimations  contained  in  ite  title, 
to  wit :  ^An  ad  to  prevent  kidnappinff^  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  judges^ 
justices  of  the' peace,  aldermen,  and  jailers  in 
this  commonwealth;  and,  to  repeal  certain 
slave  laws*^  This  act  made  a  new  storting- 
point  in  the  anti-slayery  moyemente  North,  as 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  preyious 
month,  made  a  new  starting-point  in  the  pro- 
slayery  moyemente  in  the  South.  The  first  led 
to  the  new  fugitiye  slaye  recoyery  act  of  1850 — 
the  other  has  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line ;  and,  between  the  two, 
the  stete  of  things  has  been  produced  which 
now  afflicte  and  distracto  the  country,  and  is 
working  a  sectional  diyorce  of  the  Stetes. 
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A  eitixen  of  Maryland,  acting  under  the  fede- 
ral law  of  'QS,  in  recaptoiing  his  slave  in  Penn- 
sylTania,  was  prosecated  under  the  State  act  of 
1826— oonyicted— and  sentenced  to  its  penalties. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  enactment  was  in 
Tain  plead  in  the  Pennsylfania  court;  but  her 
authorities  acted  in  the  Sfurit  of  deference  and 
respect  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
ounred  in  «n  "o^reMl  caw,"  to  be  carried  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  ccmstitutionality  of  the  Peunsylyania  law. 
That  court  decided  taHj  and  promptly  all  the 
points  in  the  case,  and  to  the  ftdl  vindication  of 
all  the  rights  of  a  slaveholder,  under  the  recap- 
tion dauae  in  the  constitution.  The  points  de- 
cided cover  the  wh>le  ground,  and,  besides, 
show  precisely  in  what  particular  the  act  of 
1793  required  to  be  amended,  to  make  it  work 
out  its  complete  effect  under  the  constitution, 
Independent  of  all  extrinsic  aid.  The  points 
were  these: 

"  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  12th  of  February, 
1793,  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  dearl v  consti- 
tutional in  all  its  leading  prorisions,  and^  indeed, 
witii  the  exception  of  tluit  part  which  confers 
authority  on  State  nu^trates,  is  free  from 
reasonable  doubt  or  difficulty.  As  to  the  au- 
thority so  conferred  on  State  magistrates,  while 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  may  exist  on 
this  point,  in  different  States,  wbe&er  State 
magistrate  are  bound  to  act  under  it,  none  is 
entertained  by  the  court,  that  State  magistrates 
may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  that  authority,  un- 
less forbid  by  State  legislation."  "  The  power 
of  legislation  in  relation  to  fugitives  from 
labor  is  exclusive  in  the  national  legislature." 
*^  The  right  to  seize  and  retiU^e  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  whatever 
State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  round,  is  under 
the  constitution  reoogniaed  as  an  absolute^posi- 
tive  right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  tfnion 
with  an  equal  and  supreme  force,  uncontrolled 
and  uncontrollable  by  Statft  sovereignty  or 
State  legislation.  The  right  and  duty  are  co- 
extensive and  uniform  in  remedy  and  operation 
throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  owner  has 
the  same  exemption  from  State  regulations  and 
control^  through  however  manv  States  he  may 
pass  with  the  fugitive  slaves  in  his  possession  in 
transitu  to  his  domidl."  ^  The  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  the  indictment 
agunst  Edward  Prigg  was  founded^  for  carrying 
away  a  fugitive  slave,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void.  It  purports  to  punish,  as  a  public  offence 
against  the  State,  the  very  act  of  seising  and  re- 
moving a  slave  by  his  master,  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  designed  to  jus- 
iafy  and  uphold."  «  The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  Congress  (1793),  relating  to  fugitives 


frtMfi  labor,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  ai^ndica- 
tions  of  the  State  tribunals,  and  by  those  of  tha 
courts  of  the  United  States." 


This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court- 
and  full — ^was  further  valuable  in  makii^  im- 
ble  to  the  legislative  authority  what 
ing  to  give  efficacy  to  the  act  of  1793 ;  it 
nothing  but  to  substitute  federal  commissioners 
for  the  State  officers  forbidden  to  act  under  it 
and  that  substitution  mi^t  have  been  aoeoni- 
plished  in  an  amendatory  bill  of  three  or  four 
hues— leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  act  as  it  was. 
Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  limit  itself  to 
an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  made  a 
new  law«-^long  and  complex— and  striking  the 
public  mind  as  a  novelty.    It  was  early  in  the 
session  of  1849-^50  that  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Senate  reported  abill  on  the  subject  j 
it  was  a  bill  long  and  complex,  and  distastelhl  to 
all  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  lay  upon  the  table 
six  months  untouched.    It  was  taken  up  in  the 
last  weeks  of  a  nine  months'  sessimi,  and  eohsti- 
tuted  by  another  bill,  still  longer  and  more  com- 
plex.    This  bill  also  was  very  distastelbl  to 
the  Senate  (the  majority),  and  had  the  sii^;ular 
fete  of  being  supported  in  its  details,  and  passed 
into  law,  with  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  body 
in  its  favor,  and  without  ever  receiving  the  fhll 
senatorial  vote  of  the  slave  States.    The  mate- 
rial votes  upon  it,  before  it  was  passed,  were  on 
propositions  to  give  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial,  if 
he  desired  it,  upon  the  question  of  his  condition 
— free  or  slave ;  and  upon  the  question  c^giviqg 
hhn  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habecu  corpus. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  originated  with 
Mr.  Webster,  but  was  ofifered  in  his  absence  by 
Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.    He  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) drew  up  a  brief  bill  eariy  in  the  session, 
to  supply  the  defect  found  in  the  working  of  the 
act  of  ^93 ;  it  was  short  and  simple ;  but  it  con- 
tained a  proviso  in  fevor  of  a  jury  trial  when 
the  fugitive  denied  his  servitude.    That  would 
have  been  about  always ;  and  this  jury  trial, 
besides  being  incompatible  with  the  constitu- 
tion, and  contradictory  to  all  cases  of  piooeed- 
ing  against  fugitives,  would  have  been  pretty 
sure  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  pursuer's  cbimy 
and  certainly  both  expensive  and  troublesoDe 
to  him.    It  was  contraiy  to  the  act  of  1793,  and 
contrary  to  the  whole  established  course  of  re- 
claiming fugitives,  which  is  always  to  carry 
them  back  to  the  place  firom  which  they  tied 
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to  be  tried.  ThiU|ife  man  commits  an  offence 
in  one  oonntiy,  and  flies  te  anotiier,  he  is  car- 
ried back ;  so,  if  he  flies  from  one  State  to  an- 
other; and  80  in  all  the  extradition  treaties 
between  foreign  nations.  All  are  carried  back 
to  the  place  from  which  they  fled,  the  only  con- 
dition being  to  establish  the  fli^t  and  the 
probable  cause ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  ftigitites 
from  labor,  as  well  as  from  justice,  both  of 
which  classes  are  put  together  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  fugitive  act 
of  1793.  The  propontton  was  rejected  by  a 
TOte  of  eleven  to  twenty-seven.  The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  IVisoonsin,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Phelps,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  and  Winthrop. 
The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Buder,  Oass, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  lowa^ 
Downs,  Houston,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt  of  Maryland,  Rusk, 
Sebastian,  Soul6,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood, 
Wales,  Yulee.  The  motion  in  favor  of  granting 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the 
fugitive  was  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  reject- 
ed by  the  same  vote  of  eleven  yeas  and  twenty- 
seven  nays.  Other  amendments  were  offered 
and  disposed  ol^  and  the  question  coming  on  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cass,  in  speaking  his 
own  sentiments  in  &vor  of  merely  amending  the 
act  of  1793,  also  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many 
others,  saying : 

"  When  this  subject  was  before  the  compro- 
mise committee,  there  was  a  general  wish,  and 
in  that  I  frilly  concurred,  that  the  main  features 
of  the  act  of  1793  upon  this  subject,  so  fkr  as 
they  were  applicable,  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  such  changes  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  a  fair  and  just  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  should  be  introduced  by  way 
of  amendment  That  law  was  approved  by 
Washington,  and  has  now  been  in  force  for  sixty 
years,  and  lays  down^  among  others,  four  gene- 
ral principles,  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
here: 1.  The  right  of  the  master  to  arrest  his 
fugitive  slave  wherever  he  may  find  him.  2. 
His  duty  to  carnr  him  before  a  magistrate  in 
the  State  where  he  is  arrested,  and  that  claim 
may  be  adjudged  b^  him.  3.  The  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  examme  the  clum,  and  to  decide 
it,  like  other  examining  magistrates,  without  a 
iury,  and  then  to  commit  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  master.  4.  The  right  of  the  master  then  to 
remove  the  slave  to  his  residence.  At  the  time 
this  law  was  passed,  every  justice  of  the  peace 


throughout  the  Union  was  required  to  execute 
the  duties  under  it  Since  then,  as  we  all  know: 
the  Supreme  Cour^  has  decided  that  justices  of 
the  peace  cannot  be  called  upon  to  execute  this 
law,  and  the  con^quence  is,  that  they  have  al- 
most every  where  refrised  to  do  so.  The  mas- 
ter seeking  his  slave  found  his  remedy  a  good 
one  at  the  time,  but  now  very  inefi*ectual ;.  and 
this  defect  is  one  that  imperiously  requires  a 
remedy.  And  this  remedy  I  an^  willine  to  pro- 
vide, mirly  and  honestly,  and  to  m&e  such 
other  provisions  as  may  oe  proper  and  neces- 
sary. But  I  desire  for  myself  that  the  origuutl 
act  should  remain  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
that  the  changes  shown  to  be  necessary  should 
be  made  by  way  of  amendment" 

The  yote  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  was  27  to 
12,  the  yeas  being :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Davis  of  Miss., 
Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote,  Hous- 
ton, Hunter,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Pearoe,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Spm- 
ance.  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood,  Wales,  and 
Yulee.  The na3rs were:  Messrs. Baldwin, Brad- 
bury, Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker,  and  Winthrop.  Above  twenty 
senators  did  not  vote  at  all  upon  the  bill,  of 
whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  these  twenty  vrould  have  voted  fbr  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  1793,  supplying  federal  offi- 
cers in  place  of  the  State  officers  who  were  to 
assist  in  its  execution.  Some  three  or  four  lines 
would  have  done  that ;  but  instead  of  this  brief 
enactment  to  give  effect  to  an  ancient  and  well- 
known  law,  there  was  a  long  bill  of  ten  sec- 
tions, giving  the  aspect  of  a  new  law ;  and  with 
such  multiplied  and  complex  provisions  as  to 
render  the  act  inexecutable,  except  at  a  cost  and 
trouble  which  would  render  the  recovery  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value ;  and  to  be  attended  with  an  ar- 
ray and  machinery  which  would  excite  diih 
turbance,  and  scenes  of  force  and  violence,  and 
render  the  law  odious.  It  passed  the  House, 
and  became  a  law,  and  has  verified  all  the  ob- 
jections taken  to  it 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  upon  this  bill  at  the 
time  of  its  passage ;  he  had  done  that  before,  inf 
a  previous  stage  of  the  question,  and  when  Mr 
Clay  proposed  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  com 
promise  measures.  He  (Mr.  Benton)  was  op 
posed  to  confbunding  an  old  subject  of  constitu 
tional  obligation  with  new  and  questionable  sub 
jects,  and  was  ready  to  give  the  subject  an  inde 
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pendeot  oonsideimtioii,  md  to  'fote  for  aaj  bill 
that  should  be  efllckiit  and  sfttiafiietoij.  He 
Slid: 

^  We  have  a  bill  now— an  independent  one — 
for  the  rocoTciT  of  these  slaTos.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  on  the  calendar,  and  warmly  pressed 
at  the  conunenoement  of  tne  session.  It  must 
be  about  ripe  for  decision  by  this  time.  I  am 
ready  to  rote  upon  it,  and  to  vote  any  thing  un- 
der the  oonstitution  which  will  be  efficient  and 
satidkctoiy.  It  is  the  only  point,  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  which  any  of  the  non-slayeholding  Sti^, 
as  States,  have  giyen  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
tibe  slaTUu>lding  States.  I  leave  out  indiyiduals 
and  societies,  and  speak  of  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity ;  and  say,  this  affiur  of  the  run- 
away slaves  is  the  omy  case  in  which  any  of 
the  non-slaYeholding  States,  in  my  (minion,  have 
men  just  cause  of  oomplunt  to  the  slaveholding 
States.  But  how  is  it  here  ?  Any  reAisal  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  members  to  l^slate 
the  remedy?  We  have  heard  many  oi  them 
dedare  their  opinions;  and  I  see  no  line  of 
east  and  west  dividing  the  north  from  the  south 
in  these  opinions.  I  see  no  geographical  boun- 
dary dividing  northern  and  southern  opinions. 
I  see  no  diversity  of  opinion  but  such  as  occurs 
in  ordinary  measures  before  Congress.  For  one, 
I  am  readv  to  vote  at  onoe  for  the  passage  of  a 
fb^tive  davery  recovery  bill ;  but  it  must  be 
as  a  separate  and  independent  measure." 

Mr.  Benton  voted  upon  the  amendments,  and 
to  make  the  bill  efficient  and  satis&ctoiy ;  but 
fiuled  to  make  it  either,  and  would  neither  vote 
for  it  nor  against  it  It  has  been  worth  but  lit- 
tle to  the  slave  States  in  recovering  their  pro- 
perty, and  has  been  annoying  to  the  free  States 
fit>m  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  new  act,  though  founded  upon  that 
of  ^93,  which  is  lost  and  hid  under  it  The  won- 
der is  how  such  an  act  came  to  pass,  even  by  so 
lean  a  vote  as  it  received— for  it  was  voted  for 
by  lees  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the 
slave  States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  passed 
at  all,  and  the  wonder  increases  on  knowing  that, 
of  the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many 
were  against  it,  and  merely  went  along  with 
those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  partic- 
ular guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States, 
and  daimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 

Thoee  self-constituted  guardians  were  permit- 
ted to  have  their  own  way ;  some  voting  with 
ihem  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  all.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  "^  compromise  and  pa- 
cification," which  was  then  deemed  essential  to 
save  the  Union :  and  under  the  fear  of  danger 


to  the  Umon  on  one  hand,  and  the  dhanaa  ef 
padfication  and  oompromifle  on  the  ollicr,*iev 
heated  spirits  got  the  control,  and  bad  tfaiq^i 
their  own  way.  Under  other  dreomatamcM 
in  any  season  of  q[uiet  and  tranquilli^ — the 
vote  (^Congress  would  have  been  almost  gen- 
eral against  the  complex,  cumberBome^ 
sive,  annoying;  and  inei^ctiTe  bill  thai 
passed,  and  in  fovor  of  the  act  (with  the 
sary  amendment)  whidi  Waahington 
mended  and  signed— whidi  State  and  Fedecal 
judidaries  had  sanctionedr— vrtiieh  the  peopb 
had  lived  under  for  neaiiy  mxtj  yeara,  and 
against  whidi  there  was  no  mmiiiaint  until 
slaveiy  agitation  had  become  a  politieal  game  to 
be  played  at  by  parties  from  both  sdes  d  tha 
Union.  All  public  men  disavow  that  gaaa. 
AU  profess  patriotism.  AllapplandUiepnIriotie 
spirit  of  our  anoestora.  Then  imitate  that  sfaiilL 
Do  as  these  patriotic  fothere  did— the  free  States 
by  reviving  the  s<^oonunent  laws  whkh  g^ve 
safety  to  the  slave  property  of  their  feUow-citi* 
lens  of  other  States  passing  through  them — the 
slave  States  by  acting  in  the  spiritof  thoee  who 
enacted  the  anti-slaveiy  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  IS20.  New 
Toi^  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  States  to  begin, 
and  to  revive  the  sqjoamment  laws  which  wcie 
in  force  within  them  for  half  a  oentoiy.  The 
man  who  would  stand  op  in  ead&  of  these  States 
and  propose  the  reviial  <rf'  these  acta,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  Messrs.  Marey  and  Seward 
exposed  their  repeal,  would  g^ve  a  proof  of  pa- 
triotism whidi  would  entitle  him  to  be 
with  our  patriotic  anoeston. 


CHAPTER  CXCVIII. 

DIBtNION  MOVEMENTS:  80UTBEBN  FKKBB  AT 
WASHINOTON:  SOUTHERN  OONVENTfOM  AT 
MABHYILLB:  SOUTHERN  00NQRE88  GALEJCD 
FOR  RT  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MiaSBWITPl 

''When  the  Jutwrt  hittorian  shall  addreu 
himMey^to  the  task  of  poriraifing  the  rise,  pro- 
grese,  and  decline  qjr  the  American  Union,  the 
year  1850  wUl  arrest  hia  aitentionj  as  denoting 
and  presenting  the  first  marshauing  and  ar^ 
raying  of  those  hostile  forces  and  apposing 
elements  which  resulted  in  dissolution ;  and 
the  world  will  have  another  illttstration  ^the 
greai  tnUh^  that  forms  and  modes  of  gostnt' 
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tneiU;  however  comet  in  theory,  are  only  voir 
uable  OB  they  conduce  to  the  great  enda  of  all 
govemment~-the  peace,  9^*^}  ond  contcioue 
security  of  the  gofvemed,'" 

So  wiote  a  iMiliog  South  Oarolina  paper  <m 
the  flnt  day  of  January,  1850--aiMl  not  without 
A  knowledge  of  what  it  was  sayiog.  All  that 
was  sud  was  attempted,  and  the  oatastrophe 
atone  was  wanting  to  eomplete  the  task  as6%ned 
to  the  ftttnie  historian. 

The  numifesto  of  the  forty-two  members 
Ikom  the  slaye  States,  issned  in  1S49,  was  not 
a  brutumfidmen,  nor  intended  to  be  so.  It 
was  intended  fbr  aetion,  and  was  the  eommence- 
ment  of  action ;  and  regular  steps  fbr  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slave  from  ibe  free  States  immediately 
began  nnder  it  An  organ  of  disunion,  entitled 
*^The  Southern  Press^"  was  set  up  at  Washing- 
ton, established  upon  a  contribution  of  $80,000 
from  the  rigners  to  the  Southern  manifesto,  and 
thrir  ardent  adherents — its  daily  occupation  to 
inculcate  the  adrantages  of  disunion,  to  promote 
it  by  inflaming  the  South  against  the  North,  and 
to  prepare  it  by  organising  a  Southern  concert 
of  action.  Southern  cities  were  to  recoyer  their 
colonial  superiority  in  a  state  of  sectional  inde- 
pendence; the  ships  of  all  nations  were  to 
crowd  their  ports  to  cany  off  their  rich  staples, 
and  bring  back  ample  returns ;  Great  Britun 
was  to  be  the  ally  of  the  new  "United  States 
South;''  all  the  slave  States  were  expected  to 
jcrfn,  but  the  new  confedaracy  to  begin  with  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  or  cTen  a  part  of  them ; 
and  military  preparation  was  to  be  nuule  to 
maintain  by  force  what  a  Southern  conrention 
should  decree.  That  conyention  was  caUed — 
the  same  which  had  been  designated  in  the  first 
manifesto,  entitled  Thx  Orisis,  published  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury  in  1835 ;  and  the  same 
which  had  been  repulsed  from  Nashyille  in  1844. 
Fifteen  years  of  assiduous  labor  produced  what 
could  not  be  started  in  1835,  and  what  had  been 
repulsed  in  1844.  A  disunion  conyention  met 
at  Nashyille !  met  at  the  home  of  Jackson,  but 
after  the  graye  had  become  his  home. 

This  conyention  (assuming  to  represent  seyen 
States)  took  the  dedsiye  step^  so  &r  as  it  de- 
pended upon  itself  towards  a  separation  of  the 
States.  It  inyited  the  assembling  of  a  "  South- 
em  Congress."  Two  States  alone  responded  to 
that  appeal — South  Carolina  and  Mississippi; 
and  the  legislatures  of  these  two  passed  solemn 


acts  to  cany  it  into  elfeet— South  Carolina  ab- 
solutely, by  electing  her  quota  of  representa- 
tiyes  to  the  proposed  congress ;  Mississippi  pro- 
yisionally,  by  subjecting  her  law  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  people.  Of  course,  each  State  gave  a 
reason,  ormotiye  for  its  action.  South  Carolina 
simply  asserted  the  "  aggressions  "  of  the  slaye- 
holding  States  to  be  the  cause,  without  stating 
what  these  aggressions  were ;  and,  in  fret,  there 
were  none  to  be  stated.  For  eyen  the  repeal 
of  the  slaye  sojournment  law  in  some  of  them, 
and  the  relhsal  to  permit  the  State  prisons  to  be 
used  for  the  detention  of  fbgitiyes  flrom  senrice, 
or  State  oflBcers  to  assist  in  their  arrest,  though 
acts  of  unfriendly  import,  and  a  breach  of  the 
comity  due  to  sister  States,  and  inconsistent 
witii  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  were  still 
acts  which  the  States,  as  soyereign  within  their 
limits  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer, 
had  a  right  to  pass.  Besides,  Congress  had 
readily  passed  the  fhgitiye  slaye  reooyery  bilL 
just  as  these  Southern  members  wished  it; 
and  left  them  without  complaint  against  the 
national  legislature  on  that  score.  All  eiher 
matters  of  complaint  which  had  sucoessiyely 
appeared  against  the  f^  States  were  gone^ 
Wilmot  Proyiso,  and  all.  The  act  of  Missis- 
sippi gaye  two  reasons  for  its  action : 

"  First.  That  the  legislation  of  Congress,  at 
the  last  session,  was  controlled  by  a  dominant 
majority  regardless  of  the  constitutional  ii^ts 
of  the  slayeholding  States :  and, 

*'  Secondly.  That  the  legislation  of  Congress^ 
such  as  it  was,  affords  alarming  eyidenoe  of  a 
settied  purpose  on  the  part  of  said  majority  to 
destroy  the  institution  of  slayery,  not  only  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  in  her  sister  States, 
and  to  subyert  the  soyereign  power  of  that  ana 
other  slayeholding  States.'^ 

Waiying  the  question  whether  these  reasons, 
if  true,  would  be  sufBdent  to  justify  this  abrupt 
attempt  to  break  up  the  Union,  an  issue  of  feet 
can  well  be  taken  on  their  truth :  and  first,  of 
the  dominant  majority  of  the  last  session,  end- 
ing September  1850 :  that  majority,  in  eyeiy  in- 
stance, was  helped  out  by  yotes  firom  the  slaye 
States^  and  generally  by  a  majority  of  them. 
The  admission  of  Califemia,  which  was  the  act  d 
the  session  most  complained  of,  most  resisted,  and 
declared  to  be  a  "  test "  question,  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  from  the  slate 
States :  so  that  reason  fells  upon  the  trial  of 
an  issue  of  feet.   The  second  set  of  reasons  haye 
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far  thdr  point,  an  aaaerticm  that  the  majority  in 
Congress  haye  a  settled  purpose  to  destroy  the 
institution  of  skLTery  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
andin  theother  slaTe  States,  and  to  subrert  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  slave  States.  It  is  the 
duty  of  history  to  deal  with  this  assertion,  thus 
solemnly  put  in  a  kgislatiTe  act  as  a  cause  for 
the  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union — and  to 
say,  that  it  was  an  assertion  without  evidence, 
and  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  contrary  to 
the  ftct  There  was  no  such  settled  purpose  in 
the  majority  of  Congress,  nor  in  a  minority  of 
Congress,  nor  in  any  half-doien  members  of 
Congress — if  in  any  one  at  all.  It  was  a  most 
deplorable  assertion  of  a  most  alarming  design, 
saloulated  to  mislead  and  inflame  the  ignorant, 
and  make  them  fly  to  disunion  as  the  reftige 
agahist  sudi  an  appalling  catastrophe.  But  it 
was  not  a  new  declaration.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  original  agitation  of  slavery  com- 
menced in  1835,  and  continued  ever  since.  To 
destroy  slavery  in  the  States  has  been  the  de- 
ogn  attributed  to  the  Northern  States  horn 
that  day  to  this,  and  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  slaveiy  agitation  in 
the  slave  States.  It  has  received  its  constant 
and  authoritative  contradiction  in  the  conduct 
of  those  States  at  home,  and  in  the  acts  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  year  in  and  year 
out ;  and  continues  to  receive  that  contradiction, 
continually ;  but  without  having  the  least  effect 
upon  its  repetition  and  incessant  reiteration. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  fitct  risible  in  all  the 
slave  States,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
these  twenty  years'  repetition  of  the  same  as- 
sertion, there  is  no  danger  to  slavery  in  any 
slave  State.  Property  is  timid!  and  slave  pro- 
perty above  all:  and  the  market  is  the  test  of 
safety  and  danger  to  all  property.  Nobody 
gives  fbll  price  for  anything  that  is  insecure, 
either  in  title  or  possession.  All  property,  in 
danger  from  either  cause,  sinks  in  price  when 
brought  to  that  infiJlible  test  Now,  how  is  it 
with  slave  property,  tried  by  this  unerring 
standard  ?  Has  it  been  sinking  in  price  since 
the  year  1835?  since  the  year  of  the  first 
alarm  maniibste  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  first 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  twenty  years'  alarm  speeches 
in  the  Senate?  On  the  contrary,  the  price  has 
been  constantly  rising  the  whole  time — and  is 
still  rising,  although  it  has  attained  a  height 


incredible  to  have  been  pradiotod  twenty  jeta 
aga 

But,  although  the  slavery  alann  does  not  act 
on  property,  yet  it  acts  on  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  excites  sectkmal  aai- 
mosity,  hatred  for  the  Union,  and  deure  lor 
separation.  The  NashriUe  convention,  and  the 
call  for  the  Southern  Congress,  wov  natural 
occasionB  to  call  out  these  feelings ;  and  moit 
copiously  did  they  flow.  Some  ^ecinmiB,  taken 
finmi  the  considered  language  of  men  in  hig^ 
authority,  and  speaking  adrisedly,  and  Ibr  ac- 
tion, win  show  the  temper  of  the  whole— the 
names  withheld,  because  the  derign  is  to  riiow 
a  danger,  and  not  to  expose  indiriduala. 

In  the  South  Carolina  L^gialatnie,  a  speaker 
declared: 

«We  nrast  secede  fitnn  a  Union  perverted 
fipom  its  OTiginal  purpose,  and  which  has  now 
become  an  engine  of  oppression  to  the  Sontk 
He  thought  our  proper  course  was  for  this  legis- 
lature to  proceed  directly  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Southern  Congress.  He  thought  we 
should  not  await  the  action  of  all  the  Southcn 
States ;  but  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  await  the 
action  of  such  States  as  Alabama,  Qeoigja,  Ifis- 
sissippi,  and  Florida ;  because  these  States  have 
requested  us  to  widt.  If  we  can  get  but  one 
State  to  unite  with  us,  then  we  must  act.  Once 
heiag  indenendent,  we  would  have  a  strong  ally 
in  Eiudana.  But  we  must  prepare  for 
sion. 


n 


Another: 

"  The  friends  of  the  Southern  movement  in 
the  other  States  look  to  the  action  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  he  would  make  the  iseoe  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is 
by  secession.  Tnere  would  be  no  concert  amoQg 
tiae  Southern  States  until  a  blow  is  strvdc 
And  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  determination  to 
resiBt,  we  must  give  the  South  some  guarantee 
that  we  are  in  earnest.  He  could  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  fi!om  OreenviUe  in  his  ex- 
pressions m  attachment  to  the  Union.  Hie  hated 
and  detested  the  Union,  and  was  in  Ikvor  of 
cutting  the  connection.  He  avowed  himadf  a 
disunionist— a  disunionist  per  se.  If  he  had 
the  power,  he  would  crush  this  Union  to-nor- 
row." 

Another: 

<<  Denied  the  right  or  the  poww  of  the 
government  to  coerce  the  State  in 
sion.  This  State  is  sovereign  and  independent, 
so  soon  as  sIm  sees  proper  to  assert  tiiat  eoie* 
reignty.  And  when  can  we  be 
Iweaienow?    If  we  intend  to  wait 
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come  superior  to  the  federal  govemment  in  nn- 
meric&l  strengtb,  we  will  wait  for  ever.  In  the 
eyent  of  an  atten^t  to  coerce  her,  sacrifices 
might  be  made,  but  we  are  willing  and  read^  to 
mi^e  those  sacrifices.  But  he  did  not  behere 
one  gun  would  be  fired  in  this  contest  South 
Carolina  would  achieye  a  bloodless  yictory. 
But,  should  there  be  a  war,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  would  be  desirous  of  presening  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern  States, 
and  would  make  the  effort  to  do  so.  He  thought 
there  neyer  would  be  a  union  of  the  South  until 
this  State  strikes  the  blow,  and  makes  the 
issue." 

Another: 

^  Would  not  reci^itnlate  the  evils  which  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  South.  Great  as 
they  haye  been,  they  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, when  compared  with  the  evils  to  which 
they  would  inevitably  lead.  We  must  not  con- 
eid^  what  we  have  borne,  but  what  we  must 
bear  hereafter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
evils  in  the  government ;  we  have  no  alternative 
left  u&  then,  but  to  come  out  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Another: 

^  He  was  oj^KMed  to  calling  a  convention,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  impede  the  action  of 
this  State  on  the  questions  now  before  the 
country.  He  thought  it  would  impede  our 
progress  towards  dinmion.  All  his  objections 
to  a  convention  of  the  people  allied  only  to  the 
proposition  to  caU  it  now.  He  thought  con- 
ventions dangerous  things,  except  when  the  ne- 
ceadties  of  tM  country  absolutely  demand  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  adopted  tlie  course  he  had 
taken  on  these  wei^ty  matters  simply  and  en- 
tirely with  the  view  of  hastening  the  mssolution 
of  tins  Union." 

Another: 

*^  Would  sustain  the  bill  for  electing  delegates 
to  a  Southern  Congress,  because  he  thought  it 
would  brins  about  a  more  qpeedy  dissolution  of 
the  Union.'' 

In  the  Nashville  oonveotion  a  delegate  said : 

^  I  shall  enumerate  no  more  of  the  wrongs 
that  we  have  suffered,  or  the  dangers  with  whioi 
we  are  threatoied.  If  these,  so  enormous  and 
flO  atrocious,  are  not  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
Southern  mind,  our  case  is  desperate.  But, 
supposing  that  we  shall  be  roused,  and  that  we 
shali  act  like  fi^eemen.  and,  knowing  our  rights 
and  our  wrongs,  shall  be  prepared  to  sustain 
the  one  and  redress  the  other,  what  is  the 
remedy?  I  answer  secession — ^united  seces- 
sion of  the  slaveholding  States,  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  NothinffdsewillDewise^-nothmg 
else  will  be  practicable.  The  Rubicon  is  passed 
The  Union  is  already  dissolved.    Instead  of 


wishing  the  perpetuity  of  aa^  govemment  over 
such  vast  boundaries,  the  ratiomd  lover  of  liber- 
ty  should  wish  for  its  speedy  dissolution,  as 
dangerous  to  all  just  and  firee  rule.  Is  not  all 
this  exemplified  m  our  own  case?  In  nine 
month&  in  one  session  of  Congress,  by  a  great 
coup  dPeiat,  our  constitution  has  been  com- 
pletely and  for  ever  subverted.  Instead  or  a 
weU  balanced  government,  all  power  is  vested  in 
one  section  of  the  country,  which  is  in  bitter 
.ho6tili|^  with  the  other.  And  this  is  the  glo- 
rious Union  which  we  are  to  support,  for  whose 
eternal  duration  we  are  to  pray,  and  before 
which  the  once  proud  Southron  is  to  bow  down. 
He  ought  to  perish  rather." 

.^' They  have  not,  however,  been  satisfied  with 
taking  all  (the  territory).  They  have  made 
that  all  a  wicked  instoument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  every  safeguard  of 
our  property  and  our  lives.  I  have  said  they 
have  nuuto  the  appropriation  of  this  territory 
an  instrument  to  aboliui  the  constitution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  abolished  the  con- 
stitution. The  carcass  may  /emain,  but  the 
spirit  has  left  it.  It  is  now  a  fetid  mass,  gene- 
rating disease  and  death.  It  stinks  in  our  nos- 
trils.'^ 

**  A  constitution  means  ex  vi  termini,  a  guar- 
antee of  the  lights,  liberty,  and  security  of  a  free 
people,  and  can  never  survive  in  the  shape  of 
dead  formalities.  It  is  a  thing  of  life,  and  just 
and  fidr  proportions ;  not  the  caput  mortuum 
which  the  so-called  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  now  become.  Is  there  a  Southern 
man  who  bears  a  soul  within  his  ribs,  who  will 
consent  to  be  governed  by  this  vulgar  tyran- 
ny," Ac. 

From  public  addresses : 

^  Under  the  operation  of  causes  beyond  the 
scan  of  man,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  great 
and  important  crisis  in  our  history.  The  shadow 
of  the  sun  has  gone  back  upon  the  dial  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  we  are  rapidly  hastening  to- 
wards the  troubled  sea  of  revolution.  A  dis8(H 
lution  of  the  Union  is  our  inevitable  destiny, 
and  it  is  idle  for  man  to  raise  his  puny  arm  to 
stem  the  tide  of  events,"  Ae. 

Another : 

^  We  must  form  a  separate  government.  The 
slaveholding  States  must  all  yet  see  that  their 
only  salvation  consists  in  uniting,  and  that 
promptiy  too,  in  organiang  a  Southern  con* 
federal^.  Should  we  be  wise  enough  thus  to 
unite,  all  California,  with  her  exhaustless  trea- 
sures, would  be  ours ;  all  New  Mexico  also,  tad 
the  sun  would  never  shine  upon  a  country  so 
rich,  so  great  and  so  powerful,  as  would  be  our 
Southern  republic." 

Another : 

«  By  our  physical  power,"  said  one  of  the  Ibre- 
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most  of  those  letden,  in  a  Ute  speech  to  his 
oonstitaeiits,  **  we  can  protect  onrselves  against 
foreign  nationsw  whilst  by  onr  productions  we 
can  oonunand  tneir  peace  or  support  The  kep 
of  their  wealth  and  commerce  are  in  our  hands, 
which  we  will  tnelj  ofier  to  them  by  a  system 
of  free  trade,  making  our  prosperity  their  inter- 
estr— our  security  their  care.  The  lingering  or 
decaying  cities  of  the  South,  which  before  our 
Revolution  carried  on  all  their  foreign  com- 
meroe,  buoyant  with  prosperi^  and  w^th,  but 
which  now  are  only  proyincial  towns^  sluggish 
suburbs  of  Boston  and  New  York,  will  rise  up 
to  their  natural  destiny,  and  agaon  enfold  in 
their  embraces  the  richest  commerce  of  the 
world.  Wealth,  honor,  and  power,  and  one  of 
the  most  glorious  destinies  whidi  ever  crowned 
a  great  and  happ^  people,  awaits  the  South,  if 
she  but  control  her  own  &te ;  but,  controlled 
by  another  people,  what  pen  shall  paint  the  in- 
fiunous  and  bloody  catastrophe  which  must  mark 
her&ll?^ 

From  fourth  of  July  toasts : 

'  The  Union :  A  splendid  fidlure  of  the  first 
modem  attempt,  by  people  of  different  institu- 
tions, to  lire  under  the  same  goremment. 

"  The  Union :  For  it  we  have  endured  much ; 
for  it  we  have  sacrificed  much.  Let  us  beware 
lest  we  endure  too  much ;  lest  we  sacrifice  too 
much. 

"  Disunion  rather  than  degradation. 

'* South  Carolina:  She  stnick  for  the  Union 
when  it  was  a  blessing;  when  it  becomes  a 
GursB,  she  will  strike  for  herself 

^  The  Compromise :  ^  The  best  the  South  can 
get'  A  cowardly  banner  held  out  by  the  spoUa- 
man  that  would  sell  his  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottaoe. 

**  The  American  Eagle :  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  the  South  claims  as  her 
portion,  the  heart  ot  the  noble  bird;  to  the 
Yankees  we  leaye  the  feathers  and  carcass. 

''The  South:  Fortified  by  right,  she  considers 
neither  threats  nor  consequences. 

^  The  Union :  Onoe  a  holy  alliance,  i^w  an 
accursed  bond.'' 

Among  the  multitude  of  publications  most 
numerous  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
but  also  appearing  in  other  slaye  States,  all  ad- 
vocating disunion,  there  were  some  (like  Mr. 
Calhoun's  letter  to  the  Alabama  member  which 
feared  the  chance  might  be  lost  which  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  fiirni^ed)  also  that  feared  agitation 
would  stop  in  Congress,  and  deprive  the  Southern 
politicians  of  the  means  of  uniting  the  slave 
States  in  a  separate  confederacy.  Of  this  class 
of  publications  here  is  one  firom  a  leading  p^ier : 

''  The  object  of  South  Carolina  is  undoubtedly 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  and  form  a  ccmfederacy 


of  slaveholding  States.  Should  it  be  impoBnUe 
to  form  this  confederacy,  then  her  purpose  ia. 
we  believe  conadentiously,  to  diaoonnect  herself 
teom  the  UnioiL  and  set  up  for  an  independent 
Power.  Will  delay  bring  to  our  assistance  the 
slaveholding  States  ?  If  the  slaveiy  agitation, 
its  tendencies  and  objects,  were  of  recent  origin, 
and  not  frilly  disclosed  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  delay  mieht  unite  us  in  concerted  aetkm. 
We  have  no  incucation  that  Oon^irees  vrill  soon 
pass  obnoxious  measures,  restricting  or  crippling 
directly  the  institution  of  slavery.  Sveiy  indh 
cation  makes  us  fear  that  a  pause  in  fianatiriBm 
is  about  to  follow,  to  allow  the  govcnnnent  time 
to  consolidate  her  late  aoquisitions  and  osoipa- 
tions  of  power.  Then  tlie  storm  will  be  agam 
let  loose  to  gather  its  fiiry,  and  burst  upon  our 
headsi  We  have  no  hopes  that  the  aritation  in 
Coi^ress,  this  or  next  yewr,  will  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  South.'' 

Enough  to  show  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and 
the  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  means  used 
by  the  leaders  to  mislead  and  exasperate  the 
people.  The  great  effort  was  to  get  a  ^  South- 
ern Congress  "  to  assemble,  according  to  the  call 
of  the  Nashville  convention.  The  assembling  of 
that  "Congress"  was  a  tuning  point  in  the 
progress  of  disunion.  It  ^ed.  .  At  the  heftd 
of  the  States  which  had  the  merit  of  stopping 
it,  was  Georgia— the  greatest  of  the  Sooth- 
eastern  Atlantic  States.  At  the  head  of  the 
presses  which  did  most  for  the  Union,  was  the 
National  Intelligenoer  at  Washington  City,  kng 
edited  by  Messrs.  Gaks  k  Seatoo,  and  now  as 
earnest  against  Southern  disunion  in  1850  as 
they  were  agunst  the  Hartford  convention  dis- 
union of  1814.  The  Nashville  convention,  the 
Southern  Congress,  and  the  Southern  Press 
established  at  Washington,  were  the  neqaence 
and  interpretation  (so  &r  as  its  disonioD-defllgn 
needed  interpretation),  of  the  Southam  address 
drawn  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  fiis  last  speedi,  so  fer 
as  it  might  need  interpretation,  received  it  soon 
after  his  death  in  a  posthumous  publication  of 
his  political  wrttings,  abounding  with  |iaiM%M 
to  show  that  the  Union  was  a  nustafce— the 
Southern  States  ought  not  to  have  entered  into 
it,  and  should  not  now  re-enter  it,  if  out  of  it, 
and  that  its  continuance  was  impomihle  aa  thingi 
stood:  Thus: 

«  All  this  has  brong)it  about  a  state  of  tln^ 
hostile  to  the  continuance  of  this  Unaoa.  and 
the  duration  of  the  government.  Alienatinn  is 
succeeding  to  attachment,  and  hostile  feeling  to 
alienation;  and  these,  in  turn,  will  be  foDoMl 
by  revolution,  or  a  disruption  of  the  Union, 
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unless  timely  prerented.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  by  restoring  the  government  to  ftM  federal 
ehsrseter— however  necessary  that  may  be  as  a 
first  step.  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  un- 
done. The  equilibrium  bet?reen  the  two  sec- 
tions has  been  permaaentiy  destroyed  by  the 
measures  above  stated.  The  Northern  section, 
in  consequence^  vrill  ever  concentrate  within 
itsdf  the  two  majorities  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  composed ;  and  should  the  Southern  be 
ezduded  ftom  all  the  territories^  now  acquired, 
or  to  be  hereafter  acquired^  it  will  soon  have 
so  decided  a  preponderance  m  the  eovemment 
and  the  Union,  as  to  be  able  to  mould  the  con- 
stitution to  its  pleasure.  Against  this  the  res- 
toration of  ihe  federal  character  of  the  govern- 
ment can  furnish  no  remedy*  So  long  as  itcon- 
tinnes  there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  weaker  sec- 
tion. It  places  in  the  hands  <^  the  stronger 
and  the  hoetUe  section,  the  power  to  crush  her 
and  her  ifutitutions  /  and  leaves  no  alternative 
but  to  reeitt,  or  sink  down  into  a  colonial  con- 
dition. This  must  be  the  consequence,  if  some 
effectual  and  appropriate  remedy  is  not  applied. 
^The  nature  of  the  disease  is  such,  that 
nothing  can  reach  it^  short  of  some  organic 
ohaoge— »  change  wfakm  will  so  modify  the  con- 
stitution as  to  give  to  the  weaker  section,  in 
someone  form  or  another, a  negative  on  the 
action  of  the  government  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  protect  the  weaker  and  restore  har- 
mony and  tranqmllity  to  the  Union  by  arresting 
efiectually  the  tendency  of  the  dominant  section 
to  oppress  the  weaker.  When  the  constitution 
was  formed,  the  impression  was  strong  that  the 
tendency  to  conflict  would  be  between  the 
laripBr  and  smaller  States;  and  effectual  pro- 
visions were  accordingly  made  to  guard  against 
it  But  experience  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
mistake;  and  that  instead  of  being  as  was 
then  supposed,  the  conflict  is  between  the  two 
great  sections  which  are  so  strongly  distin- 
gnished  by  their  institutions,  geosn^hical 
character,  productions  and  pursuits.  Bad  this 
been  then  as  dearly  perceived  as  it  now  is,  the 
same  jealoui^  which  so  vigfluitiy  watched  and 
goarded  against  the  danger  of  the  lareer  States 
oppresring  the  smaller,  would  have  taken  equal 
precaution  to  guard  against  the  same  danger 
between  the  two  sections.  It  is  for  ua,who  see 
and  feel  it,  to  do.  what  the  fhuners  <^  the  con- 
stitution would  nave  done,  had  they  possessed 
tiie  knowledge^  in  this  respect^  whidi  experience 
has  ^ven  to  us;  that  is,  to  provide  agwist  the 
dangers  which  the  ^stem  has  practically  de- 
veloped; and  which.  Bad  they  be^  foreseen  at 
the  time,  and  left  without  guard,  would  un- 
^obtedly  have  prevented  the  States  forming 
the  Southern  section  of  the  confedcmusy,  from 
^ever  agreeing  to  the  constitution ;  and  which, 
under  like  drcnmstances,  were  they  now  out  m, 
would  for  ever  prevent  them  entering  into  the 
Union.  How  the  constitution  could  best  be 
modified,  so  as  to  effect  the  object,  can  only  be 
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authoritatively  determined  by  the  amending 
power.  It  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 
Among  others,  it  mig^t  be  effected  througb  a 
re-organization  of  the  Executive  Department ; 
so  that  its  powers,  instead  of  being  vested,  as 
they  now  are,  in  a  sfaigle  officer,  should  be 
vested  in  two,  to  be  so  elected,  as  tnat  the  two 
should  be  constituted  the  special  organs  and 
representatives  of  the  respective  sections  in  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  government ;  and 
requiring  each  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  become  laws.  One  might 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of  inatters 
connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  and  the  other,  of  such  as  were  con- 
nected with  its  domestic  institutions:  the 
selection  to  be  decided  by  lot  Indeed  it  ma^ 
be  doubted,  whether  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution did  not  commit  a  great  mietake^  in  con- 
stituting a  single,  instead  of  a  plural  executive.. 
Nay^  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  a  sii^Ie 
magistrate,  invested  with  all  the  powers  pro- 
perly appertaining  to  the  Executive  ])epartment 
of  tne  government,  as  is  the  President,  is  com- 
patible witii  the  permanence  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment ;  especially  in  a  wealthy  and  populous 
community,  with  a  large  revenue,  and  a  nume- 
rous body  of  officers  and  employees.  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment so  constituted  which  has  long  endiued. 
Even  ours,  thus  &r^  furnishes  no  evidence  in  its 
fevor,  and  not  a  littie  against  it:  fbr,  to  it  the 
present  disturbed  and  dangerous  state  of  things, 
which  threaten  the  country  with  monarchy  or 
disunion^  may  be  justiy  attributed." 

The  observing  reader,  who  niiay  have  looked 
over  the  two  volumes  <^  tins  View,  in  noting 
the  progress  of  .the  slavery  agitation,  and  its 
successive  alleged  causes  for  disunion,  must 
have  fieen  struck  with  the  celerity  with  which 
these  causes,  eadi  in  its  turn,  as  soon  as  re- 
moved, has  been  succeeded  by  another,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  until,  at  last^  they  terminate  in  a 
cause  wlkich  ignores  them  all,  and  find  a  new 
reason  for  disunion  in  the  constitution  itself! 
in  that  constitution,  the  protection  of  which 
had  been  invoked  as  sufficient,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  alleged  ^  aggressions  and  encroach- 
ments." In  1835,  when  the  first  agitation  mani- 
festo, and  call  fer  a  Southern  convention,  and 
invocation  to  unity  and  concert  of  action,  came 
ferth  in  the  Charleston  Meroury,  entitled  "  The 
Criaief^  the  cause  of  disunion  was  then  in  the 
abolition  societies  established  in  some  of  the 
firee  States,  and  which  these  States  vrere  required 
to  suppress.  Then  came  the  abolition  petitions 
presented  in  Congress;  then  the  mail  trans- 
mission of  incendiary  .publications;  then  tho 
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abolition  of  skTeryIn  the  District  of  Columbia; 
then  the  abolition  of  the  sUtb  trade  between 
the  Slates ;  then  the  ezdusion  of  slayeiy  firom 
Oregon;  then  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  then  the 
admiBBJon  of  California  with  a  finee  oonstitn- 
tion.  Each  of  these,  in  its  day,  was  a  cause  of 
disunion,  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  Southern  oouTention,  forming  a  sub- 
confederacy,  in  flagrant  yiolation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  eflfocting  the  disunion  by  establishing  a 
commercial  non-intercourse  with  the  free  States. 
After  twenty  years'  agitation  upon  these  points, 
they  are  all  given  up.  The  eonstitutian,  and 
the  Union,  were  found  to  be  a  **  mistake  "  from 
the  beginning^-«n  error  in  their  origin,  and  an 
impossibility  in  their  future  ezistence,  and  to 
be  amended  into  another  impossibility,  or  broken 
up  at  onoe. 

The  regular  inauguration  of  this  slavery  agi- 
tation dates  ftom  the  year  1835 ;  but  it  had 
commenced  two  years  before,  and  in  this  way : 
nullification  and  disunion'  had  conmienced  in 
1830  upon  complaint  against  protective  taii£ 
That  being  put  down  in  1833  under  President 
Jackson's  proclamation  and  energetic  measures, 
was  immediately  substituted  by  the  slavery  agi- 
tation. Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  went  home  from 
CoQgress  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  told  his 
friends,  TluU  the  South  could  never  Ik  united 
agamtt  the  North  on  the  tariff  que$Hon—that 
the  eugar  interest  of  Louiaiana  would  keep 
her  out — and  that  the  baeie  of  Southern  union 
must  be  shifted  to  the  dave  question.  Then 
all  the  papers  in  his  interest,  and  espedally  the 
one  at  Washington,  pnUished  by  Mr.  Duff 
Green,  dropped  tariff  agitation,  and  commenced 
upon  slavery;  and,  in  two  years,  had  the  agi- 
tation ripe  for  inauguration  on  the  slavery 
question.  And,  in  tracing  this  agitation  to  its 
present  stage,  and  to  oomprohend  its  rationale, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  tibat  it  is  a  mere  oon- 
tinuatk>n  of  old  tariff  disunion ;  and  preferred 
because  more  available. 

In  June,  1833,  at  the  first  transfer  of  South- 
ern agitation  firom  tariff  to  slavery,  Mr.  Madi- 
son wrote  to  Mr.  Clay: 

"  It  is  painful  to  see  the  unceasing  e/fbrts  to 
alarm  the  South^  by  imputations  against  the 
North  qf  unconstttuHonal  designs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  You  are  rights  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  believing  that  no  such  intermeddling 
disposition  exists  in  the  body  of  our  Northern 
brethren.     Their  good  fmth  is  sufficiently 


guaranteed  by  the  interest  they  have  as  «er» 
chants^  as  ship-owners^  and  as  manufacturen, 
in  preserving  a  union  with  the  elaveholding 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  what  madness  in 
the  South  to  look  for  greater  sqfdy  in  dis- 
tffium.  It  would  be  worse  than  jumping  into 
the  ftre  for  fear  of  the  frying-pan.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  alarms  is,  that  pride  and  rueni- 
meni  excHed  by  them  may  be  an  overmatch 
for  the  dictates  of  prudence:  and  favor  the 
project  qf  a  Southern  conventiouj  insUkmsiy 
revived,  as  promising  by  its  counsels  the  bett 
security  agoMSt  grievances  qf  every  kM 
from  the  North.'^ 

Nullification,  secession,  and  disunion  were 
considered  by  Mr.  Madison  as  synonymous 
terms,  dangerous  to  the  Union  as  fire  to  poir- 
der,  and  the  danger  increasing  in  all  the  S<Nitb- 
em  States,  even  Virginia.  ^  Look  at  Virginia 
herself  and  read  in  the  Cfazettes,  and  in  tht 
proceedings  of  popular  meetings,  the  figsrt 
which  the  anarchical  principle  now  flioftet,  » 
contrast  with  the  scouting  reception  given  to 
it  but  a  short  time  ago/*  Mr.  Madison  solaoed 
himself  with  the  belief  that  this  heresy  would 
not  reach  a  minority  of  the  States ;  but  he  had 
his  misgivings,  and  wrote  them  down  in  the 
same  paper,  entitled,  ^  Memorandum  on  nnlM- 
cation,'*  written  in  his  last  days  and  published 
after  his  death.  "  But  a  susceptibility  (f  the 
contagion  in  the  Southern  States  isvisibUj 
and  the  danger  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
sympathy  arising  from  known  causes,  and 
the  inculcated  impression  qf  a  permanent  in- 
compatibility  of  interests  b^bsesn  the  North 
and  the  SoiOh,  mayput  it  in  the  power  qf  pop- 
ular leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  staticm. 
to  unite  the  South  on  some  critical  occasion, 
in  a  course  that  will  end  in  creating  a  theatre 
qf  great  though  inferior  extenL  In  pursmsg 
this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious  step  ii 
nullification — the  next,  secession — and  the  last, 
a  farewell  separation.  How  near  has  this 
course  been  lately  exemplified!  andthedamgtr 
of  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or  sowie  other 
quarter,  may  be  increased  by  an  increase  of 
restless  aspirants,  and  by  the  increasing  ish 
practicahUity  qf  retaining  in  the  Union  a 
large  and  cemented  section  against  its  wHlJ' 
— So  vrrote  Mr.  Madison  in  the  year  1836L  is 
the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last  of  Ui 
life.  He  wrote  with  the  pen  <rf'inspirBtio%aBd 
the  heart  of  a  patriot,  and  with  a  soul  which 
filled  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  inpriWDedlD 
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one  half  of  it  He  wu  a  Soathem  nam !  bat 
hig  Soathem  home  ooald  not  blind  hie  mental 
yision  to  the  origin,  design,  and  eonseqaenoes 
of  the  slayery  agitation.  He  gives  to  that  agi- 
tation, a  Soathem  origin — ^to  that  design,  a  dis- 
union end — ^to  that  end,  disastroofi  oonseqnenoes 
both  to  the  Soath  and  the  North. 

Mr.  Calhoon  is  dead.  Peace  to  his  manes. 
But  he  has  left  his  disciples  who  do  not  admit 
of  peace !  who  ^  rtuh  in  "  where  thdr  master 
^* feared  to  treadJ*  He  recoiled  flrom  the  dis- 
tarbanoe  of  the  Missouri  compromise :  they  ex- 
punge it  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
bloodshed  in  dvil  strife:  they  demand  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  prepare  arms  for  dril  war. 


CHAPTER   CXCIX. 

THB  8XTPBEME  COIJBT:  ITS  JT7D0BB,  CLEBK,  AT- 
TOBNBT-GENEBALB,  BEP0BTBB8  AKD  MAB- 
8HALB  DdBINe  THE  FEBIOD  TBSATBD  OF  TS 
THIS  VOLUME. 

Chief  Justice  r — Roger  Brooke  Taney,  of 
Maryland,  ^ipointed  in  1836:  oontinaes,  1850. 

Justices  :— Joseph  Story,  of  Massachusetts, 
appointed,  1811 :  died  1845. — John  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  appointed,  1829 :  continues,  1850. — James 
M.  Wayne,  of  Geoigia^  appointed,  1835:  oon- 
tinues,  1850. — John  Catron,  of  Tennessee,  ap- 
point^ 1837:  continues,  1850.— Leyi  Wood- 
bury, of  New  Hampshire,  ^>pointed,,1845:  con- 
tinues, 1850. — Robert  C.  Grier,  of  Petmsylyania^ 
appointed,  1846 :  continues,  1850. 

Attorhet-Gensbals: — Heniy  D.  Gilpin,  of 
PennsylYania^  appointed,  1840.— John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  appointed,  1841. — ^Hugh 
S.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  appointed,  1841. 
— John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  ^ipointed,  1843. — 
John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  appointed,  1846. 
— ^Nathan  Cliffoid,  of  Maine,  appointed,  1846. — 
Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticnt,  appointed,  1848. 
— Reyerdy  Johnson,  of  Maiyhmd,  appointed, 
1849. — John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  ap- 
pointed, 1850. 

Clerk  :— William  Thomas  Carroll,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  appointed,  1827:  oon- 
tinuesj  1850. 

Reporters  of  Decisions  : — Richard  Peters, 
jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed,  1828. — ^Benja- 


min C.  Howard,  appointed,  1843:  continues, 
1850. 

Marshals: — ^Alexander  Hunter,  appointed, 
1834  — Robert  Wallace,  H>Pointed,  1848.— 
Richard  Wallach,  ^ipointed,  1849. 


CHAPTER   OC. 

OOHOLUBIOll. 

I  HAYS  finish^  the  View  which  I  proposed  to 
take  of  the  Thirty  Years' working  of  the  federal 
goremment  during  the  time  that  I  was  a  part 
of  it — a  task  undertaken  for  a  useftil  purpose, 
and  fiuthlully  executed,  whether  the  object  of 
the  undertaking  has  been  attayied  or  not.  The 
preserration  of  what  good  and  wise  men  gaye 
us,  has  been  the  object ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
has  been  a  duty  of  necessity  to  show  the  evil,  as 
well  as  the  good,  that  I  have  seen,  both  of  men 
and  measures.  The  good,  I  hare  ezultingly  ex- 
hibited I  happy  to  show  it,  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  posterity:  the  evil,  I  have 
stintedly  exposed,  only  for  correction,  and  for 
the  warning  example. 

I  have  seen  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government  tried  at  many  points,  and  al- 
ways found  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. Two  other  trials,  now  going  on,  remain 
to  be  decided  to  settle  tiie  question  of  that  c^mi- 
dty.  1.  The  election  of  President !  and  whether 
that  election  is  to  be  goyemed  by  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  or  to  become  the 
spoil  of  intrigue  and  corruption?  2.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  nationality !  and  whether  it 
is  to  remain  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  lead- 
ing to  harmony  and  fraternity ;  or,  divide  into 
sectionalism,  ending  in  hate,  alienation,  separa- 
tion and  dvil  war  1 

An  irresponsible  body  (diiefly  self-consti- 
tuted, and  mainly  dominated  by  professional 
offiooHseekers  and  office^lders)  have  usurped 
the  election  of  President  (for  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  election,  so  for  as  the  party  is  con- 
cerned) ;  and  always  making  it  with  a  view  to 
their  own  profit  in  the  monopoly  of  ofBce  and 
plunder. 

A  sectional  question  now  divides  the  Union, 
arraying  one-half  against  the  other,  beoomiiig 
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more  exasperated  daily — ^which  has  already 
destroyed  the  heneflts  of  the  Unioii,  and 
which,  unless  cheeked,  will  also  destroy  its 
form. 

Confederate  repablics  are  short-liyed— the 
shortest  in  the  whole  fiunily  of  goremments. 
Two  diseases  beset  them— cormpt  election  of 
the  chief  mag;i8trate,  when  elective ;  sectional 
contention,  when  interest  or  ainbiti<m  are  at 
issae.  Our  confederacy  is  now  laboring  under 
both  diseases :  and  the  body  of  the  people^  now 
as  always,  honest  in  sentiment  and  patriotic  in 
design,  remain  unconadoue  of  the  danger    and 


even  become  instnments  in  the  hands  of  their 
destroyers. 

If  what  is  written  in  these  chi^iterB  ahaQoon- 
tribute  to  open  thdr  eyes  to  these  daogers,  and 
rouse  them  to  the  resumption  of  their  electaEal 
priTileges  and  the  sappression  of  seetiooBl  con- 
tenUon,  then  this  View  will  not  hsre  been 
written  in  Tain.  If  not,  the  writer  will  still 
hare  one  consolation— tiie  knowledlge  of  the 
fiust  that  he  has  labored  in  his  day  and  genen- 
tion,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  UeesiqgB  of 
that  Union  and'eelf-govemnNntwhioli  wise  and 
good  men  gave  us. 
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